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MElKN'ES. 

Hr.  Lnpev  mentions  tin  tigs  to  the  number  of 
liuetv  are  found  perfectn  stitutes  for  those  em- 
ilovecl  in  Europe.  Th  Rowing  are  the  bet- 
er  known. 

'atci-hu,  A win  catechu. 

tconite,.. , A xiituni  ferox. 

'wcctflag,  tirus  calamus. 

5acl  fruit, V ;le  marmelos. 

Vlutfy  pal rtintlms  malabariciis. 

Vines,  lies  iudicii. 

ialanga  root.  linia  galanga. 

,eiuoii  Grass,  or  Citronelle,  iilropogon.  citralum. 

>‘oosa  Grass 1,  cahiinus  aroinuticus. 

■’riekly  poppy, 'ieinone  Mexican  a. 

lulian  Birthwo'rt, — jstoloetiin  iixlica. 

Jhnk  kino ftu  frondosa. 

udian  hemp,  :. 'inaliis  saliva. 

Ittuna  leaves,..., ksia  senna. 

’urging  Cassia, (l)artocarpns  fistula. 

tretta. 

litorca Corea  ternafca. 

Cculus  Indicus. 

Cjiicutn. 

.’roton  seed, C.on  tiglium. 

olucvuth,  Cinnis  ccdocy  nthis. 

horn  apple, Dira  stramonium. 

oxglove,  Dtsilis  purpurea. 

torneo  Camphor, lliibalauops  cnmphora. 

•aniboge,  Gainia  pictoria. 

Jikkamully  gum,  . Gaenia  lucida. 

iouduc  rmt, Ginndina  bqnduc. 

haulmoogra % Gvleardia  odorata. 

'cdiitry  Sarsaparilla,  11  tides  mils  indicus. 

Ijdrocotyle, Hybeotyle  asiatica. 

ltnbaue,  Hyeyamus  niger. 

•Tuner  Berries. 

i Kre;t. 

aijeed, Linn  usitatissimum. 

iiiretta,  variety  of,  Ophia  elegans. 

ssafcetida,  Nartix  assafoelida. 

Plum> Papa  :r  somniferuni. 

e')'> Pipermbeba. 

k PrPPPer,  Piper  igrum. 

Plumhrd  zevlanica. 
Pterocfpu9  inarsupiuin. 


MEDIC  AGO  SATJ 


and 


afjiau  Leadwort, 

rfe  kiuo, 

oliegranate  Rind; 

Ilimalias  and  Tibet. 

°for  Kicimi  Communis. 

bferent  sorts  of  Galls,  ...  Tenninlia  qatappa, 

othei  species. 

ointry  Ipecacuanha,  Tvtophira  astlnnatica. 

aBapanlla,  Smilax. 

,f  vom'ca, . Strychn*  mix  vomica. 

firing  nut ....... StcVphui  potatorum. 

<*ne>see  bark,  Wrigfitil  antidyseptftrica. 

. | JL  E.jif  1857. 

lie  Tenasserim  Provinces  are  rich  in  medicinal 
nta  both  in  number  and  quality.  /muUey’s 
n a i lediea  contains  descriptions  of  nil  the 
town  medicinal  plants  in  the  worty;  and  more 
n a tithe  ot  the  whole  number  may  be  seen 
i>\\mg  on  the  lenasseiim  .coast.  Were  we  de- 
ive<i  of  •European  drugs,  and  left  to  our  own 
ttources  ; we  could  find  good  substitutes  for  al- 
ft  article  in  the  Med  ical  Flora.  Besides 

W?  Y Uup  l , 3<1Pai'ate  paragraphs  have  been 
lotted  the  bark  root  of  the  red  cotton  tree,  and 
e roots  ol  the  clitoria  are  einctie;  and  the  root 
y op  io>  a yomitoria  has  been  pronounced  by 
Idnui  practitioners  not  inferior  to  ipecacuanha 


for  any  of  the  purposes  to 
is  applied.  Cassia  fistula, 
fruit,  the  root  of  the  heart  seed, 

Sapodilla,  Otaheite  gooseberry,  and  physic  nut  are 
aperient  or  purgative.  The  gum  of  the  white 
cotton  tree,  the  bark  of  JVrightiaantidy sentence/, 
and  the  peel  of  the  mangosteen  are  prescribed  in 
bowel  complaints.  The  green  fruit  of  the  papaya, 
the  root  of  the  Persian  lilac,  and  the  fruit  of 
the  Rangoon  creeper  are  vermifuges.  The  bitter 
roots  of  Sida  acuta,  and  Tephrosia  purpurea,  and 
the  seeds  of  the  musk-mallow  or  music  plant,  are 
deemed  cordial  and  stomachic,  and  the  bark  ot 
Gcuilandina  Boudko,  is  considered  a good  substi- 
tute for  cinchona  where  that  cannot  be  had.  I he 
decocted  leaves  of  the  goat-footed  ipomcea  are 
used  as  an  external  application  in  cholic.  Ihe 
leaves  of  Vitex  trifolia  are  applied  in  diseases  ot 
the  spleen.  The  bark  of  the  white  plumbago 
root  will  raise  a blister,  it  is  said,  almost  as 
quickly  as  cantliarides.  The  oil  of  the  cashew 
nut  “ has  been  used  successfully  in  ring-worms, 
cancerous  ulcers  and  corns.”  The  mango  tree 
exudes  a large  quantity  of  gum-resin  resembling 
bdellium,  and  an  indigenous  pine  can  furnish 
any  quantity  of  turpentine.  The  bark  of  the 
root,  the  leaves,  and  the  fruit  ot  the  Bengal 
quince,  are  as  popular  with  the  natives,  as  the 
root,  bark,  flower,  and  fruit  of  the  pomegranate, 
which  have  been  famous  for  their  medicinal 
properties  ever  since  the  days  of  Celsus — Mason. 

(5255)  MEDICAGO  (from  MuM,  the  Greek 
name  of  one  of  the  species),  a genus  of  Plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Leg  amino  see,  to 
the  tribe  Ijotece,  and  the  sub-tribe  Trifoliece.  It 
has  the  calyx  somewhat  cylindrical,  5 -cleft,  the 
keel  rather  removed  from  the  vexillum ; the  sta- 
mens diadelphous ; the  legume  many-seeded,  of 
various  forms,  reniform,  falcate,  or  cochleate,  but 
usually  twisted  in  a spiral  manner.  The  species 
are  herbs  or  shrubs,  with  the  stipules  usually 
cut ; the  leaves  trifoliate,  the  leaflet  usually 
toothed,  and  the  peduncles  1-2-many  flowered. 
They  are  exceedingly  numerous,  upwards  of  80 
species  having  been  described. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(5255)  .MEDICAGO  SATTV A,  Lucerne  has 
many  flowered  racemes ; the  pods  compressed, 
spiral,  with  two  or  Three  turns,  downy,  unarmed  ; 
the  pedicels  shorter  than  the  calyx  or  bract;  the 
leaflets  obovate,  oblong,  dentate  above,  emargi- 
nate.  This  plant,  is  & native  of  Europe,  and  is 
found  wild  in  England  and  Scotland.  It  has 
an  erect  stem,  with  yellow  or  violet  flowers.  It 
is  commonly  cultivated  in  the  fields  of  Europe, 
and  Babingtou  says  that  “ the  wild  specimens 
found  are  scarcely  naturalised.”  This  is  the 
MtjSi/ct;  of  Theophrastus,  ‘ Plant,  de  Caus..’  Jib. 
2,  cap.  20 ; and  the  Medico,  of  Plinv,  lib.  2, 
cap.  20  ; and  the  Medico  of  Pliny,  let,  1 8,  Cap. 
2Q. — Bug,  (Lye.  Lucerne  is  cultivated  in  the 
Deccan  for  feeding  horses,  also  in  Goozerat, 
where  it  is  coming  fast  into  use  among  the  na- 
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MELALEUCA. 

tives  as  green  food  for  cattle.  Propagated  by 

rowJ  Tr  — 80mi  at,an‘V  SC!l30n’  in  be(ls  or 

Toui  1 f T™  “Uch  water>  and  each  plant 
should  have  five  or  s,x  inches  of  space  allowed 

Cultivators  generally  cut  it,  as  it  be- 


to  it. 


2 6 to 
analysed  by 


42  0 
30-5 
230 
23 
2 0 


gins  to  blossom,  when  fresh  shoots  spring  up, 
wav  for11006881?  °f  Cr°pS  ‘S  co,ltil>ued  i,i  this 

^r.-Srhfli  by  st  «*■- 

(5-57)  MEEA.N  MIL1LE,  A very  hard  line, 
close  grained,  heavy  Ceylon  wood.  ' 

. MEERSCHAUM,  a Mineral  belon-- 

ing  to  the  series  of  SUicates  of  Magnesia.  It  "s 
dull-white,  opaque,  and  earthy,  nearly  like  clay. 
Its  hardness  is  2'0,  and  specific  gravity  " 
3'4.  A variety  from  Anatolia, 
ihomson,  gave  — 

Silica, 

Magnesia, 

Water,  . "*  " 

Lime,  ...  

Alumina,  

99-8 

When  heated  it  gives  out  water  and  a fetid 
smell,  and  becomes  hard  and  perfectly  white. 
W hen  first  dug  up  it  has  a greasy  feel,  like  soap, 
and  on  this  account  is  used  by  the  Tartars  in 
washing  their  linen.  It  is  known  in  Europe  from 
its  being  made  use  of  in  Turkey  to  make  the 
bowls  of  tobacco-pipes,  which  are  hence  called 
meerschaums.  These  pipes  are  first  imported 
into  Germany,  where  they  are  softened  in  tallow 
and  wax,  and  then  polished.  Aphrodite  and 
Quincite  appear  to  be  varieties.  (Dana,  Miuera- 
togy.) — Eng.  Cyc. 

(5259)  MEETHEE.  Tkigonella  Eosnum- 
gbcecum.  Foenugreek.  This  is  a small  annual, 
commonly  cultivated  during  the  cold  season.  The 
greens  are  used  by  the  natives  and  the  seed  in 
curries.  It  is  sown  like  all  other  common  greens. 
—Hidden. 

(5260)^  MEETHEE  KUDHOO.  Cucurbita 
Pepo.  Sweet  Pumpkin.  This  is  grown  at  the 
same  time  as  all  the  other  species,  and  if  hung 
up  in  a dry  place  is  an  excellent  store  vegetable, 
keeping  for  several  months.— Riddell. 

(5261)  MEGACHILE.  The  nest  of  the  leaf- 
cutter  bee  is  to  be  found  j^i  thousands  in  the 
cliffs  of  the  hills  of  the  Soane  valley  with  May- 
flies, Caddis-worms,  spiders,  and  many  predaceous 
beetles. — Hooker  Him.  Jour.  Fol.  I . p.  52. 

(5262)  MELALEUCA  (from  pt\as,  black,  and 
A white),  a genus  of  Plants  belonging  to 
the  natural- order  Myrtaceoe.  It  has  the  calvx- 
tube  nearly  hemispherical,  the  limb  5 -partite  ; 
the  petals  5 ; the  stamens  numerous,  combined 
into  5 elongated  bundles,  which  alternate  with 
the  petals  ; the  anthers  incumbent  ; the  style 
filiform,  the  stigma  obtuse  ; the  capsule  cannate 


MELALEUA  3AJUEUTI. 

with  and  inclosed  in  thethi  med  tube  of  the  cal- 
yx, which  is  sessile  on  rid  tlnate  at  its  base  to 
the  flower  bearing  brand,  jelled,  many-seeded  j 
the  seeds  angular.  Tie  lecies  are  trees  of 
shrubs  with  alternate  o oosite  entire  leaves, 
equal  at  the  base,  with  tilers  perfectly  sessile, 
or  somewhat  combined  wl  the  branch,  arrang- 
ed in  spikes  or  heads,  nnpf  a white,  yellowish, 
or  purplish  colour. — iujCtyc, 

(5263)  M ELALE  UC  | C AJ  U PUT  I , (Itox- 
burgli),  M.  minor  (Smi , Metal, -uca  Cajuputi, 
Eoxb,  (fig.  64),  forma  small  tree  with  fill 
erect  but  crooked  stem  erted  with  thick,  rather 
soft,,  light-coloured  bai  branches  scattered, 
with  slender  twigs  wl a droop  like  those  of 
the  Weeping  Willow,  javes  alternate  lanceo- 


late, acute,  slightly 
while  young  silky, 
odour  when  bruised, 
the  extreme  axils,  d 
and  branchlets,  while 
a scaly  conic  bud  a 
advances  into  a leaf’ 


[fate,  3 to 
diffusing 


5 nerved, 
a powerful 
kes  terminal  and  from 
n v as  well  as  the  calyx 
flower  there  is  only 
die  apex,  which  soon 
iranchlet.  Bracts  soli- 


tary, 3 flowered.  Calyfurceolnte,  (fig.  64,  3,) 
limb  5 parted.  Petalo,  white,  scentless.  Sta- 
mens from  30  to  40, 1 five  bundles  ; filaments 
o or  4 times  longer  thl  petals.  Anthers  incum- 
bent with  a 
Ion; 
and 

many  seeded,  low 
capsuU  is  enclosed 
the  calyx.  Seeds 
native  of  the  Molue 
rou,  Manipe  and  of 
ed  J)uun  kilsjil,  b 
are  collected  on 
and  placed  in  dry  s 
become  heated  and 
pieces,  macerated  i 
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yellow  gml  at  the  apex.  Style 
Stigma  obscuiy  3-lobed.  Ovary  ovate, 
like  the  capsu|3-celled,  (f.  64.  2 and  l,j 
half  united  with,  but  the 
lin  the  thickened  tube  of 
;ularly  wedge  shaped.  A 
Islands,  especially  of  Boe- 
S.  of  Borneo.  It  is  calD 
also  Cajuputi.  The  leaves 
warm  dry  day  in  autumn, 
:s,  in  which  they  neverthless 
,oist.  They  are  then  cut  ia 
water  for  a night,  aiul  the  i 
distilled.  Two  sacfuls  of  the  leaves  yield  only 
about  3 drachms  c the  oil.  This  is  clear  anl 
limpid,  of  a light  deen  colour,  very  volatile,  dif- 
fusing a powerful  /dour,  having  a warm  aroma- 
tic taste,  sometime  resembling  that  of  Camphor, 
followed  by  a sens!  of  coolness.  Sp.  Gr.  0-911 
to  0-927  ; soluble1  in  Alcohol.  It  boils  at  343'." 
When  distilled  with  water,  a light  and  colourless 
oil  first  comes  over,  and  then  a green-eolourei 
and  denser  oil,  which  with  less  odour,  is  mon 
acrid.  Comp.  C10  HB  0=77.  Some  adul- 
terations are  occasionally  practised  with  this  oi, 
especially  at  the  time  when  it  reached  a liigi 
price,  chiefly  with  the  Oils  of  Rosemary  and  (f 
Camphor  ; bnt  it  is  now  commonly  met  with  ii 
a pure  state,  and  without  any  admixture  of  Cop- 
per. In  its  Action  and  Uses,  it  is  Diffusibh 
Stimulant,  Antispasmodic ; externally  in  Rheu- 
matism. Surprise  was  excited  in  India  whel 
Cayaputi  Oil  was  stated  to  be  a cure  for  Cholera, 
as  Oil  of  Peppermint  is  as  useful.  Dose  tty  i i j . — ■ 
Ityv.  given  on  a lump  of  Sugar — Royle. 


MELANORRILEA. 

(5264)  MELALEUCA.  LEUCODENDRON, 
White-Tree,  or  Cajeput-Tree,  has  alternate  long 
lanceolate  acuminated  falcate  3- 5-nerved  leaves  ; 
the  flower-bearing  branches  pentlulow ; the 
flowers  in  spikes  rather  distant,  which, 
the  rachis,  are  quite  glabrous.  It  is  a 
the  East  India  Islands,  and  was  at  one 
posed  to  yield  the  oil  of  commerce 
asserts  that  it  possesses  little  or  no  j. 
its  leaves,  and  that  it  is  seldom  or  new  used  for 
the  distillation  of  the  oil  which  is  fsed  in  the 
European  markets.  Upwards  of  3 
Melaleuca  have  been  described,  the 
which  are  natives  of  Australia.  M; 
are  fine  plants  with  beautiful  blosso 
desirable  for  the  conservatory  or  ir 

well  in  a mixture  of  pef  loam,  and 


Thev 


/species  of 
majority  of 
r of  them 
and  very 
reenliouse. 


grow 


V & W lit  tl  llUAllUO  A 

sand,  and  may  be  propagated  by  ciungs,  which 
will  readily  take  root  if  planted  in/pot  of  sand 
and  placed  under  a hand  or  bell -gif-  (Lindley, 
Flora  Medica ; Don,  Diehlamyde*  - 

Enq.  Cyc. 

(5265)  MEL  AN  ORRILE  A,  a Jus  of  Plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Amrdiaceoe , so 
called  from  the  brown  fluid  wi tlvhich  every 
part  of  the  principal  species  aqmls  turning 
black  upon  exposure  to  the  air .~y>g-  Cyc.  In 
the  Tenasserim  Provinces,  therjre  two  indi- 
genous species  Melanorrhsea  glal  and  M.  Usi- 
tata,  of  the  same  genus  that  prod(s  the  common 


melanorrilea. 

poor,  a principality  in  Hindustan,  bordering  on 

nS:  T trMier  districts 

iippera.  It  grows  especially  at  Kubbu,  an  ex- 
tensive valley  elevated  about  500  feet  above  the 

ea shore ^ ’‘Hi  2°°,r,iles  from  nearest 
sea  shore.  1 here  it  attains  its  greatest  size  ; some 

42 feet*  to  the 'V  IV bavin&  clear  stems  of 
4^i  feet  to  the  first  branch,  with  a circumference 

near  the  ground  of  13  feet.  It  forms  extensive 

orests  and  is  associated  with  the  two  staple 

imber-trees  of  continental  India,  Teak  and  Saul 

8h°rea  r0bust<  specially 
tlie  latter,  and  also  with  the  gigantic  Wood- 


the  latter. 

Od  tree,  a species  of  Dipterocarpus.  The 
heetsee  forms  a large  tree,  with  the  habit 
of  Senucarpus,  and  abounds  in  every  part  with 
a vised  ferruginous  juice,  which  quickly  becomes 
black  by  the  contact  of  the  atmosphere,  its 
enjes  are  large,  coriaceous,  simple,  very  entire 
and  deciduous.  The  panicles  of  flowers  are 

£ the  ^^  s.imPle  and 

ferrugi- 


black  varnish  ; but  Air.  Mason,  iot  aware  that 
the  exudation  which  they  yield  Applied  to  any 
economical  purpose.— Mason.  I 

(5266)  AIELANORRIIJEApITATA. 

Theet-see,  Buk.\ 

Ibis  is  the  Theet-see  or  Liyl  vitce  of  Pegu. 
It  is  plentiful  in  the  Tounghojul  Prome  For- 
ests,  especially  in  the  former .1  is  of  dark  red 
colour,  of  extreme  closeness  ofiin  and  density 
of  structure,  with  a specific  g»v  so  great,  that 
it  serves  in  place  of  iron  as  J hors  for  native 
boats.  Its  great  hardness  inveigh t prevent 
its  being  employed  in  house-ping.  It  would 
answer  for  sheaths  or  bloekpeys  and  other 
purposes  connected  with  inapry,  where  great 
st  'engthand  density  are  re<sd.  The  tree  is 
very  common  above  the  pa  ram  Tounghoo  and 
grows  to  a girth  of  six  feet  ark-brown  wrood. 

McClelland.  M.  usitutalch  is  familiarly 
known  as  the  Birmese  Varnij’ree,  or  Theetsee 
was  not  described  by  botnniintil  discovered  by 
Dr.  Wallich,  and  figured  is  splendid  work 
‘ Plant®  AsiaticeeRariores,’  land  12.  The  tribe 
to  which  it  belongs  aboun j plants  yielding  a 
blaelrish,  acrid,  and  resiniuice  used  for  var- 
nishing and  other  such  puls,  as  the  Marking 
Nut  and  the  Japan  ViJ- Tree.  This  tree 
was  first  Seen  near  Prom 


lax,  with  very  large  rufous  and  -finally 
nous  involucres.  It  sheds  its  leaves  in  Novem- 
i,  and  continues  naked  until  the  month  of  Alav 
rlunng  winch  period  it  produces  its  flowers  and 
mt.  During  the  rainy  season,  which  lasls  for 

ITS’/”11"*1'  °f  May  until  the 
end  of  October,  it  is  m full  foliage.  At  Prome 

froTth  rf16  ?Uintity  r f ,Vaniish  is  extracted 
iom  this  tree,  but  very  htUe  at  Martaban.  It 

s collected  by  inserting  a pointed  joint  of  a bam- 
boo, which  is  closed  at  the  other  end,  into 
wounds  made  in  the  trunk  and  principal  boughs 
which  are  removed  after  24  or  43  hours  and 
their  contents,  which  rarely  exceed  a quarter  of 
an  ounce,  emptied  into  a basket  made  of  bamboo 

and  lattan  previously  varnished  over  The  col 
lectmg  season  lasts  from  January  to  April.  In 
its  pure  state  it  is  sold  at  Prome  at  about  2s  6d 
for  about  3*  lbs  avoirdupois.  (Wallich.)  Air 
bmith.  who  was  long  resident  at  Silhet,  and  was 
acquainted  with  this  substance  in  1812  states 

f;!bllPluC“n'ue..i'1  qi>°ntitii  from' 


is  found  in  difler- 

ent  parts  of  Birma  anlng  (he  coast  from 
iermserim  to  Tavov,  ejng  from  the  latter 
>»  }4-  to  259  N.  lat.,  asJVallich  has  ijenti- 
ued  it  with  the  Kheu  o^iish-Tree  of  Af uni- 
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Munipoor,  where  it  is  used  for  paying  hver- 
craft  and  for  varnishing  vessels  desfo-rml  to 

tTsIe  TUlS-  , ^ ^ he  S^9>  is  ™-eyed 
to  Silhet  for  sale  by  the  merchants,  who  come 

down  annually  with  horses  and  other  objects  of 

trade.  In  Birma,  Dr.  Wallich  states  that  almost 

every  article  of  household  furniture  intend  5 to 

contain  either  solid  Of  liquid  food  is  lacquered 

coatwTh  °f  A Th,C  ?roCess  consists  in  first 

/ , ° Ie  article  with  layer  of  pounded  calcin- 
ed  bones  after  which  the  varnish  is  laid  on 
, eiber  ln  its  pure  state  or  vaiiously  co- 

re  . The  most  difficult  part  consists  in  the 
drying.  It  is  also  much  employed  in  the  pro- 
cess of  gilding ; the  surface,  being  first  besmear- 
ed with  this  varnish,,  has  theft  the  gold  leaf  im- 
mediately applied  to  it.  Finally,  the  beautiful 
ah  writing  ol  the  BlrnW.se  on  ivory,  .palm-leaves 
oi  metal,  is  etitirely  done  with  this  varnish  in  it^ 


MELASTOMA. 

native  and  pure  state.  Some  difference  of  opi- 
nion exists  as  to  the  effects  of  this  juice  on  the 
human  frame.  Dr.  Wallieh  states  that  it  pos- 
sesses very  little  pungency,  and  is  entirely  with- 
out smell,  and  that  both  Mr.  Swmton  and  him- 
self have  frequently  exposed  their  hands  to  it 
without  any  serious  injury,  and  that  the  natives 
never  experience  any  injurious  consequences  from 
handling  its  juice  ; 'but  he  has  known  instances 
where  it  has  produced  extensive  erysipelatous 
swellings  attended  with  pain  and  fever,  bir  L>. 
Brewster,  on  the  contrary,  considers  it  a very 
dangerous  drug  to  handle,  one  of  his  servants 
having  been  twice  nearly  killed  by  it.  A second 

° si  wr  nc 


MELt-A  AZADIRACUTA. 

uectives  of  tlie  anthers  •short;  or  very  long.  It 
is  a native  of  the  1‘Iast  Indies,  and  frequent  in 
the  Indian  Archipelago.  The  leaves  of  this  plant 
are  cnqloyed  by  the  natives  where  it  grows  as  a 
remedy  in  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  mucous  dis- 
charges.— Eny.  Cyc , In  the  Tenasserim  Pro- 
vinces, li is  species  of  melastoma  with  large 
gaudy  pirple  petals,  and  long  yellow  stamens,  is 
a comma  weed.  Its  calyx  opens  like  a lid,  and 
bears  a iuit  which  in  taste  and  flavour  strongly 
resemble  the  blackberry  of  temperate  regions. 
In  Bengt  the  same  plant  is  cultivated  as  a gar- 
den Howe,  but  it  does  not  compare  with  the 
wild  plai  of  Tenasserim. — Mason. 


lmvmg  nlabra,  wes  obtained  by  ] one  of  te  Black-Dye  Plant  of  Asia.  The 

species  o g fWnllich.  ‘PI.  As.  i blossoms  ’ the  shoe-flower  plant  are  used  by  the 

Chinese  tc  dye  leather  black,  the  juice  of  the 
! cashew-trtgives  a black  to  linen,  and  the  fruit 
i of  this  mestoma  affords  a black  dye. — Mason. 

If  1 A \T  T V [..imdiml-  fritrr>c  flip  rlvroi’c 


Dr.  Wallieh  from  Tavoy.  (WaUich  11.  As. 

Bar  ’ i p 9,  t.  11  and  12  ; and  ‘ Edinb.  Jouin. 
nf  Science  ’ viii.,  p.  % and  100 .)-Eurj.  Cyc. 

/c<U-n>MR'T  \STOMA  (from  ufoas,  black,  , oi  uus  uiwiomu  anurusa  uiacs.  uy^.—inas 
521,7)  M ,V„„tK  tecau*  the  Tomes  when  (5270)  .1S1.AN1A.  Mlnm-ck  gives  the  riven, 

csienTam  tile  month  black),  . genus  of  Hants,  of  the  Mndjes,  Madagascar,  the  Maunt.Us, 
eaten  sum  * uinsinmace.se.  It  &c.,  as  theicahty  of  M. 


eaten  stain  tie  mou  1 ac  , Mlaatgmeea.  [[  | fee.,  as  theicality  of  M.  aniarula  the  animal  of 
the  haU,a(lheri  t0  which,  he  vs,  is  very  bitter,  and  passes  for  an 

has  the  tube  ot  ^W^'?tU’scale8  ov  bristles  ; excellent  uedy  for  the  dropsy.  The  apex  of 
the  ovary, ^densely  thp,  seimients  alteniat-  \ all  the  spec*  is  generally  eroded  as  the  animal 

advances  iige.  Woodward,  in  his  1 Tlf  1 


alloCl  Y LU  v vji  v>vi  » ’ 

the  limb  5 - rarely  6-cleft,  the  segments  alternat- 
ing with  the  appendages,  both  deciduous ; tie 
petals  5-6  ; the  stamens  twice  the  o 

netals  • the  anthers  oblong  linear,  a little  aiched 
Speninu  by  a pore  at  the  apM,  each  furnished 
with  “°stipe-ronnecl  connective,  which  is  m some 
species  elongated  and  in  others  short,  but  always 
HaSate  or  emavginate  in  front ; the  tree  part 
mliTovarium  conical  and  bristl,  i the  s yte  fili- 
form, somewhat  thickened  at  the  apex  , the  sto  - 
ma  a pminose  dot  caP^h®  ^ oocWeate. 

The  species*3 of  tins  genus  are  shrubs,  which  arc 

usually  covered  with  strigse.  1 he  leaves  aie  pe- 

tiolhte  and  either  quite  entire  or  serrulated.  1 he 
tiolate,  a *hite  roSe-coloured,  or  purple. 

Between  30  and  40  species  of  Melastoma.  have 
Betweei  rr.  in  the  warmer  dis- 


Between  30  am  . tl  warmer  dis-  | species  are  fei  number 

been  described  * nnd  are  found  one  is  natural  in  the 


..6o.  ..V.V.U.. ...w,  Manual,’ 

says,  there-?  160  recent  species.  The  follow- 
ing are  sigenei'a  -.—Melavatria,  Bowdich  ; 
Pibex,  Okei  Ooriphasia,  Sw. ; Hemisinus,  Sw.  ; 
Me  Inf  us  its,  Mel'atoma,  Anthony;  Anctilo- 

tus,  Say  ; mcola,  Anthony  ; and  Pachysloma 
Gray  —Entpyc. 

(5  271)  ALIA  (so  called  from  Mt\fa,  the 
Greek  name  the  Common  Ash,  which  one 
species' of  tlgenus  is  thought  to  resemble  in 
foliage),  a gei  of  Plants  belonging  to  the  na- 
tural oTilcr  li.acerr,  to  which  it  has  given  its 
name,  and  wg  is,  like.  Melia,  characterised  by 
; having  the  fifents  of  the  anthers  combined  into 
i a tube,  with  i anthers  sessile  within  it,  and 
; opening  inwa;  the  seeds  without  wings.  The 


and  chiefly1  Indian 


straad  “d  'Ne",v  WoT’  :?d  *“  S 

i„  South  America,  Asia, 

a ,r  n..P  Verv  handsome,  and  all  t tie  species 
* cultivated  for  ornament.  They  Srow 

well  in  a •»  kg  heat under 

’(Li-dley,  ■ 

D75pg“mFAAST  offclx‘‘SkuLom«d,. 

-m  extensive  natural  order  of  Polypetalous  Exo- 
au  exieiis  , . Mvrt.ncprr . — Ear/. 


SpeCieS  aie  101  numuei,  eiuu  bllicuj  _ muiuu  , 
one  is  natural  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and 
one  is  found  l orth  America. — Ear/.  Cyc. 

(5272)  MK  AZADTRACFITA.  Lin. 
pum  niarum.  Tam. 

Flower  the  Indian  azadirachta. 
VaypumpoOM.  I Vaympa  poo,  Tel. 
Neem  ka  po»uK.  | 

M.  Azadira , the  Neem-Tree  or  Margosa- 
J T’ree  of  the  pfenla  of  India,  has  been  separat- 
ed into  a disthenus  on  account  chiefly  ol  its 


an  extensive  natural  order  of  ' ternary;  not  qiv,  structure  of  the  parts  of  the 

genous  Plants  nearly  related  to  Mm  9 ^ ^8eeded  fruit.  This  has  been 

m.  . .'Kir:/  f 1 " l _»■ ..  o .i.  u.Jl.n.i/A.nJ.i.nii 


^5269)  MELASTOMA  MALABA  I HRI- 
CUM  Malabar  Melastoma,  is  a shrubby  plant 

with  tetragonal  branches  rough  from  strig®  , the 
with  tej  -V  oblong>  obtuse  at  the  base,  acute  at 

grcen  - >»«'  s,»rf“5- 
tne  apex,  q . «trio-pp  • the  corymbs  1-5- 

and  SPhhvous  fr  o ^ with  ■ addressed 

^^^..tcecutaobetithccon. 


pistil,  and  its  ^-seeded  fruit.  I his  has  licen 
named  /izadii'Q  from  the  Persian  (Azad-i-Du 
rnkht,  ‘ the  exit  tree’).  Its  bark  is  bitter, 
and  considered  luable  tonic,  'life  fleshy  part 
of  the  fruit  (like  of  the  olive)  yields  a fixed 
oil,  which  is  bihnd  considered  anthelmintic 
and  stimulant,  leaves  are  universally  used 
in  India  for  pon,  and  both  the  flowers  and 
seeds  are  irritated  stimulant.  According  to 
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MEL  I A KOBE  ST  A. 

Dr.  Aiuslie,  it  kind  of  toddy  is  procured  bv  fer- 
menting the  sap  of  healthy  young  margosa-trees. 
The  wood  is  serviceable,  that  of  old  trees  is  very 
beautiful  and  well  adapted  for  furniture,  the  bark 
is  astringent  as  well  as  the  leaves,  a decoction  of 
which  is  used  as  a remedy  for  itch  with  effect, 
the  seeds  yield  a bitter  oil  which  is  useful  as  an 
external  application  ; the  llowers  are  collected  for 
making  a kind  of  cliatun. — Rohde  M.S.S.  In 
general  it  is  a soft  reddish  coloured,  rather 
loose  textured  wood,  which  however  takes  a pret- 
ty good  polish,  and  is  much  used  for  cabinet- 
making purposes,  under  the  name  of  bastard 
cedar. — Wight. 

(5273)  MELT  A AZEDARAK,  sometimes 
called  Persian  Lilac,  Pride  of  India,  and.  Com- 
mon Bead-Tree  (Hill  Margosa  by  I)r.  Ains- 
lie),  is  said  by  Dr.  Roxburgh  to  be  a native  of 
China;  it  is  also  a native  of  the  north  of  India. 
It  is  much  cultivated  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  It  is  called  Dek  in 
the  northern  provinces  of  India,  and  may  be  con- 
founded with  another  species  under  the  name 
Azedarach  by  Avicenna.  When  in  flower  it  has 
some  resemblance  to  the  Lilac,  and  its  flowers 
are.  very  fragrant . The  berries  are  sweetish,  and, 
though  said  to  be  poisonous,  are  eaten  by  chil- 
dren in  the  United  States  without  inconvenience, 
but  are  reputed  to  be  a powerful  vermifuge.  The 
bark  of  the  root  in  its  recent  state  has  a bitter 
nauseous  taste,  yielding  its  virtues  to  boiling 
water,  and  is  cathartic  and  emetic,  and  considered 
in  the  United  States  an  efficient  anthelmintic,  and 
also  useful  in  infantile  remittents.  — Eng.  Ggc. 
TheMelia  Azedarak  or  Persian  Lilac  or  Hill  mar- 
gosn,  Dek,  flowers  in  the  Botanical  Garden  of 
Calcutta  duiiug  the  hot  season;  it  thrives 
luxuriantly,  and  becomes  a large  useful  timber 
tree,  of  very  great  beauty.  Its  flowers  are  like 
those  of  the  lilac,  and  sweetly  fragrant.  (Roxb. 
ii  p.  395.) — O’  Shaug /messy. 

(5274)  MEL  I A BUKAYUN  is  distinguish- 
ed by  Dr.  Royle  from  the  West  Indian  M. 
sempervireus  of  Schwarz,  with  which  it  was 
united  by  Dr.  Roxburgh.  This  tree  appears  to 
be  a native  of  Persia,  though  common  through- 
out India.  It  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Ban,  and 
by  the  Persians  Azad-i-Durukht.  It  is  proba- 
ble therefore  that  this  may  be  one  of  the  trees 
included  under  the  Azedarach.  of  Avicenna.  The 
seeds  are  bitter,  and  considered  laxative  and 
anthelmintic,  as  is  also  the  bark.  M.  tomentosa 
is  a species,  found  in  the  Island  of  Penang  ; and 
M couiposita,  in  which  are  included  both  M.super- 
bu  and  M.  rodpsta,  is  a species  found  in  Mala- 
bar and  Mysore. — Eng.  Ggc. 

(5275)  MEL  I A ROBUSTA.  A large  tree  a 
Native  of  Malabar  : in  seven  years  the  trunk  of 
one  raised  in  the  Calcutta  gardens  attained  a cir- 
cumference of  forty-four  inches  and  a height  of 
forty-six  feet  .—Rohde  M.S.S. 


ME  LI  LOTUS  A R BORE  A, 

(5270)  MELTACE.E,  Meliads,  a natural  order 
ol  Polypetalous  Exogenous  Plants,  distinguished 
from  all  others  by  their  stamens  being  united 
into  a complete  cup,  within  and  often  below  the 
rim  of  which  the  anthers  are  inserted.  It 
consists  ol  trees  or  shrubs  with  alternate  often 
compound  leaves,  inhabiting  all  countries  within 
the  tropics,  but  very  rare  in  colder  climates  ; 
Melia  Azedarach , or  Bead-Tree,  a Syrian  plant, 
now  naturalised  in  the  south  of  Europe,  form- 
ing the  principal  exception.  In  general  the 
species  are  bitter  and  astringent,  but  they 
are  sometimes  dangerously  poisonous,  acting  vio- 
lently as  emetics  and  purgatives.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  the  pulpy  fruit  of  the  Lanseh  is  esteem- 
ed in  the  Indian  Archipelago  ; and  that  of 
Milnea  edulis  is  eaten  in  Silhet  where  it  seems 
to  resemble  the  Litchi  and  Longan  of  China. 
There  arc  33  genera  and  150  species. — Eng. 
Cyc. 

(5277)  MELIA  SEMPERYIREXS  or  Bu- 
kayun.  Ever-green  Bread  Tree. 

Bukayum,  Bukain,  Pbrs.  | Mahanimba,  Bexg. 

Bam,  Arah. 

A smaller  tree  than  the  M.  Azedarach— the 
flowers  bluish.  — O’ Shauahnessg,  page  243-244. 
It  is  common  at  Ajmeer  ; as  is  also  the 
large  deciduous  variety  . This  is  the  chief  tree  in 
compounds,  being  very  ornamental  when  in  blos- 
som, and  odoriferous. — Genl.  Med.  Top.  p.  193. 

(5278)  MELICOCCA  TEIJUGA. 

Kobin  or  Jobiu,  Buum. 

A.  most  valuable  timber,  called  by  the  Bur- 
mese Kobin,  and  employed  by  the  natives  of  the 
country  for  cart-wheels,  oil-nulls,  and  other  pur- 
poses requiring  great  strength  and  solidity.  It  is 
found  in  gieatest  perfection  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sitang  in  the  Kareen  Forests  above  Xounghoo  ; 
but  it  is  also  found  throughout  the  Pegu  and 
I ounghoo  I1  orests  in  abundance,  more  partic 
laily  the  latter.  It  is  also  found  along  y-h 
Teak  in  Tharawaddy  and  Prome  Forests.  °!Wt* 
brown  wood. — McClelland. 

(52  79)  MELILOTUS.  Melilot.  Griffith 
saw  large  fields  of  melilot  in  the  nc^bcnhcKM 
of  Ava,  but  Mr.  Mason  has  not  see"  it in  these 
Provinces. — Mason. 

(5280)  MELILOTUS  ARB^REA.  Bokha- 
ra Clover.  A plant  unde/this  name  has  at- 
tracted some  notice  in  Ireland,  on  account  of  its 
fibre.  It  is  the  Melilotus  arborea  and  is  nearly 
allied  to  M.  lencantha , and  therefore  not  a true 
Clover.  It  grows  so'  freely  as  to  yield  five  or 
six  cuttings  in'  the  season  of  green  herbage,  from 
which,  it  is  said,  a considerable  proportion  of 
strong  fibre  ma.v  be  obtained  ; but  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Irish  Flax  Society  state,  that  the  trials 
made  in  steeping  this  plant  were  unsuccessful 
with  them. — Royle,  Fib.  PI.  p.  298. 
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MELOCItlA 

(5281)  MELOE,  The  Linureau  genus  Meloe 
included  the  several  genera  of  lleteromerous  Go- 
leptera  now  forming  the  family  Cantharida, 
interesting  on  account  of  its  including  those 
beetles  known  under  the  name  of  ‘ blistering 
flies,’  and  employed  in  medicine.  [Cantuauid.e.] 
The  term  Meloe  is  now  restricted  to  the  Apterous 
Cantharida,  and  the  species  are  all  beetles  with 
large  and  swollen  bodies,  and  short  oval  elytra, 
lapping  over  eaeli  other  at  the.  base  of  the  suture. 
They  are  sluggish  creatures  and  feed  on  various 
pjants,  especially  the  species  of  Ranunculus. 
When  alarmed  they  emit  from  the  articulations 
of  their  legs  an  oily,  yellow,  or  reddish  liquid. 
Latreille  maintained  that  this  insect  was  the 
Buprestis  of  the  ancients,  to  which  noxious 
qualities  were  attributed.  (See  his  paper  on 
the  subject  in  the  1 2th  volume  of  the  ' Memoires 
du  Museum  d’Hist.  Naturelle.’)  The  nature 
of  the  larva  of  the  Meloe  has  been  a subject  of 
considerable  discussion  among  entomologists, 
having  been  supposed  to  be  a minute,  active,  pa- 
rasitic animal  found  on  bees  and  flies.  Most 
entomologists  have  held  this  view  since  the 
time  of  Linnaeus,  but  the  observations  of  Geoff- 
roy,  Newport,  and  Westwood,  go  far  to  prove 
that  it  is  a mistake,  and  that  there  is  no  anomaly 
in  the  case. — Bug.  Cyc. 

(5282)  MELOE  TEL  INI.  Mylabris  Cni- 
corei.  The  blistering-beetle,  or  native  blister- 
fly  of  East  India,  abounds  at  Lahore. — Dr. 
Honigberger,  p.  307-  Telini  is  the  llindoostanee 
name  given  in  the  higher  provinces  of  India  to 
an  excellent  substitute  for  the  Spanish  fly.  It 
abounds  in  Bengal,  Behar  and  Oude  ; parti- 
cularly in  the  rainy  season,  during  which  period, 
Dr.  Fleming  tells  us,  it  is  seen  feeding  on  the 
flowers  of  Cucurbitaceos  plants.  Ainslie  had  not 
met  with  it  in  lower  Hindoostari. — Aim.  Mat. 
Med.  p.  118. 

(5283)  MELOE  TRIANTlIEMA.  While 
N fly  called  Telini  in  higher  Hindoostan  is 
SfVused  as  a substitute  for  the  Spanish  fly,  Dr, 
Flerq,g  informs  us  that  another  species  of  Me- 
loe, wigjj  jjas  g0t  the  scientific  appellation  of 
Meloe  ^ianthema  from  being  frequently  found 
in  fields ‘wer-run  with  the  common  plant  Trian- 
thema  De.atl(lia  (Willd.)  is  now  much  used, 
as  a safe  anl  efficacious  epispastio  in  the  Medi- 
cal Hospitals  u-  the  upper  provinces.  Its  pecu- 
liar qualities  w,re  discovered  by  Dr,  Adam 
Burt,  Superinteudng  Surgeon  of  the  Bengal  Es- 
tablishment, in  1 80b.  who  first  noticed  the  insect 
in  fields  around  Muttrc  ; it  has  since,  however, 
been  ascertained  that  it  abounds  in  every  part 
of  the  Doab,  and  in  the  districts  on  the  right 
banks  of  the  Jumna,  Dr.  \inslie  learned  that 
this  valuable  fly  had  never  been  met  with  in  low* 
er  India. — Ainslie  s Mat.  Med.  p.  297. 

(5284)  MELOCHIA  CORCIIOUIFOLIA, 

Lin.  Hort,  Mai, 


MEM  ECYL  ACE/E. 

Poonnaroo  kecra,  T.vif,  I Gauuka  pcindie  koora,  Tku 
'l’sjeroii,  Ukka. 

1 he  whole  of  this  plant,  with  the  exception  of 
the  root  boiled  in  oil,  is  supposed,  on  the  Mala- 
bar coast,  to  be  an  efficacious  remedy  for  pre- 
venting bad  consequences  from  the  bite  of  a 
water  snake.  See  llortus  Malabaricus,  part  9th 
page  143.— Ains.  Mat.  Med.  p.  134. 

(5285)  MELON. 

Khurbooza,  Hind. 

ltock,  green,  and  musk  melous  are  all  sown  in 
the  Deccan  at  the  same  time, — generally  in  beds 
of  rivers  where  the  soil  is  light  and  sandy.  They 
are  very  seldom  sown  in  gardens.  The  seed  is 
put  down  in  November,  three  or  four  together, 
with  as  rich  manure  as  can  be  procured.  The 
plants  must  not  be  close  together — a distance  of 
from  six  to  eight  feet  is  generally  allowed.  They 
come  in  about  March,  and  continue  until  the 
rains.  In  Bombay  they  are  in  season  at  the  same 
time,  and  a second  crop  is  grown  during  the 
rains  : this  is  not  the  case  in  the  Deccan.  The 
water  melon  {Hind.  Turbooza)  is  also  to  be  had 
at  the  same  time,  and  grown  in  a similar  manner. 
The  seed  should  always  be  preserved  from  the 
finest  and  richest-flavored  fruit,  and  is  better  for 
being  three  or  four  years  old.  The  green  melon 
is  the  finest  flavored,  although  many  of  the 
others  are  very  good,  the  melons  growing  finer 
in  the  sandy  beds  of  rivers  is  attributed  to  the 
temperature  being  more  equal  about  the  roots 
than  it  is  in  beds  in  the  garden — especially  dur- 
ing the  night  .—Riddell. 

(5286)  MELON,  MUSK.  Cucumis  Melo. 
A very  indifferent  musk  melon  is  cultivated  by 
the  natives  generally. — Mason. 

(5287)  MELON  SEED  OIL,  Cucumis  me- 
lo. Pitcha  Pnsjhum — harbooza,  Khurbooza. 

(5288)  MELON,  WATER.  Citrullus  Cu- 
curbita.  Both  Burmese  and  Karens  raise  water 
melons,  but  they  are  neither  so  large  nor  so 
sweet  as  those  of  Amerioa.—  Mason. 

(5289)  MEMECYLAGE/E,  are  a very  small 
natural  order  of  Polypetalous  Exogenous  Plants, 
consisting  of  a few  tropical  species  of  little  in- 
terest. Most  of  them  inhabit  the  East  Indies, 
the  Maurititus,  and  Madagascar.  They  are  in 
habit  and  foliage  like  Myrtacea,  with  which 
order  they  agree  in  most  respects  ; but  they  have 
anthers  which  in  form  resemble  those  of  many 
Melastomacea,  and  the  leaves  have  no  transpa- 
rent dots.  From  the  latter  order  they  arc  dis- 
tinguished by  their  leaves  not  being  ribbed,  and 
by  their  Cotyledons  being  convolute.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  Brown  and  Chamisso,  it  is  rather  as  a 
section  of  Melastomacea  than  as  a peculiar  order, 
that  Memecylacea  are  to  be  accounted.  No 
useful  properties  have  been  assigned  to  any  of 
the  species,  except  to  Memecylon  edule,  an  East 
Indian  plant,  whose  leaves,  according  to  Rox- 


MENtfiPEllMACE.E. 


MENTIIA. 


burgh,  are  an  ingredient  in  the  dyes  of  Coro- 
mandel, and  whose  ripe  astringent  pulpy  black 
berries  are  eaten  by  the  natives. 

(5290)  MEMECY'LON  EDULE,  Roxb.  82. 

Aalee  pundoo,  TiSL. 

Aalee  pundoo  is  the  Teloogoo  name  of  a ber- 
ry which  grows  upon  a small  bush,  common  in 
most  jungles  on  the  Cororaaudal  coast,  it  has 
much  pulp  of  a bluish  color,  and  is  of  an  astrin- 
gent quality. — A in  she,  p.  221. 

(5291)  MEMECY'LON  TINCTORIUM.  Ali- 
nkoo  or  Casnu  elav. 

v 

Kasha  nmrum,  Tam.  | Alaika  chettoo,  TfiL. 

This  tree  is  said  by  Rheede  to  abound  in  the 
woods  about  Cochin.  Its  leaves  are  known  to 
be  used  as  a dye  stuff. — M.  0.  C.  It  is  a small  tree, 
common  in  jungles  in  the  Carnatic.  The  wood  is 
brought  into  Madras  for  firewood  and  a large 
quantity  of  the  leaves  are  imported  daily  for  dyeing 
purposes.  Cold  infusion  of  the  leaves  imparts  a 
yellow  dye. — M.  E.  J.  R.  In  Tenasserira,  this 
small  blue  flowered  species  of  niemecylon  bears 
its  flowers  in  compound  corymbs,  which  contrast 
favourably  with  its  shining  green  leaves, and  is  in- 
teresting to  the  florist  in  that  country,  where  blue 
flowers  are  so  rare. — Mason. 


(5292)  MENISPERMACE2E,  Menispermads, 
au  important  and  extensive  natural  order  of  Exo- 
genous Plants,  considered  by  some  to  be  Polypetal- 
ous,  and  referred  to  De  Candolle’s  Thalamifloral 
sub-class  ; by  others  placed  among  the  Monocli- 
lamydece  ot  that  author.  The  order  consists  ol 
twining  or  scrambling  shrubby  plants  with  alter- 
nate leaves  without  stipule,  and  small  greenish  oi 
white  unisexual  flowers,  often  collected  in  large 
loose  panicles  or  racemes.  The  floral  envelopes 
are  arranged  in  a power  of  three  or  four,  and 
usually  in  more  rows  than  one  ; whence  arises 
the  opinion  that  these  plants  belong  to  Polypeta- 
lous  Exogens,  the  inner  series  being  regarded  as 
a corolla.  The  stamens  are  either  distinct  oi 
raonadelphous,  either  equal  in  number  to  the  in- 
ner series  of  the  calyx,  and  of  the  same  number 
:r  much  more  numerous.  The  carpels  are  in 
most  cases  three,  or  some  multiple  of  that  number, 
either  distinct  from  each  other  or  consolidated 
I he  fruit  consists  of  succulent  one-celled  drupes 
with  a solitary  seed  and  a horse  shoe  shaped 
embryo  with  thin  flat  cotyledons.  The  wood  of 
the  stem  is  arranged  essentially  upon  the  Exoge- 
nous plan,  but  has  some  striking  peculiarties.  Ac- 
cording to  M Decaisne,  it  has  no  annual  concen- 
tncal  layers.  I he  woody  plates  are  always  simple 
and  do  not  divide  longitudinally,  as  in  other  Di- 
cotyledons, but  increase  each  year  by  the  for- 
mation of  a new  woody  layer  outside  the  former 
and  inside  the  liber.  The  latter  ceases  to  grow 

some  oth  StyCa1'-  T!‘  CissamPelos  Pereira  and 
some  others,  new  woody  plates,  like  the  first  in 

appearance,  but  having  no  spiral  vessels  or 
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liber,  show  themselves,  at  the  end  of  several  years, 
oil  the  outside  of  the  first,  and  produce  around 
them  a concentric  circle,  a formation  which  may 
be  repeated  a great  many  times.  (‘  Compies 
Rendus,’  v.  393.)  The  order  is  common  in  the 
tropics  of  Asia  and  America,  but  uncommon 
out  of  these  latitudes.  All  Africa  contains  but 
five,  North  America  six,  and  Siberia  one.  Tile 
species  are  universally  found  in  woods  twining 
round  other  plants.  Cocculi  are  most  common 
in  the  Old  World,  and  Cissampeli  in  the  New 
World.  Menispmnacece  are  usually  bitter  and 
tonic  plants  ; the  species  of  Cocculus  called  Raids 
Eibraurea , cincrasceus , and  others,  are  used  in 
their  native  countries  as  a remedy  for  iutermii- 
tent  fevers.  Cocculus  pnlmatus  furnishes  the 
Calumba  Root  of  the  shops,  a valuable  bitter.  Per 
eiria  meclica  is  used  for  the  same  reason  in  Cevlon 
as  is  Clypea  Burmanni  in  Malabar,  and  various 
sorts  of  Cissampdos  in  Brazil.  But  the  bitter  prin- 
ciple, which  in  its  diluted  state  is  thus  valuable, 
becomes  a dangerous  poison  if  concentrated,  as  in 
the  seeds  of  Anamirla  cocculus,  the  Cocculus  In- 
dicus  of  the  shops.  There  are  11  genera  and  J 75 
species  of  this  order. — Eng.  Cgc. 

(5293)  MENISPERM  IN  A,  a vegetable  alkali 
extracted  by  Pelletier  and  Courbe  from  the  Me- 
nispermum  cocculus,  or  Cocculus  Indicns,  in  the 
shells  of  the  fruit  of  which  it  occurs. — Eng.  Cgc. 

(5291)  MENIbPERMU M (so  called  from 
pnvr],  the  moon,  and  a-n-lppa,  seed,  from  the  cres- 
cent-like form  of  its  fruit),  a genus  of  the  natural 
family  of  Menisperinace.ee,  which  formerly  con- 
tained numerous  species,  many  of  them  valuable 
for  their  medicinal  and  other*  qualities,  such  as 
the  Calumba  Root,  and  the  berries  called  Coc- 
culus Indicns,  which  are  now  referred  to 
the  genus  Cocculus.  Menispermum,  as  at  pres- 
ent constituted,  contains  but  few  species^  and 
these  are  climbing  shrubs,  which  have  their  se- 
pals and  petals  in  quaternary  order,  arranged  in 
two  or  three  whorls.  Male!  stamens  J 6 to  20  • 
Female,  ovaries  2 to  4 ; drupes  baccate,  round’ 
kidney-shaped,  single-seeded.  M.  Canadensis  and 
M.  Smilacinum  are  found  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  M.  Dnuricum  in  the  wooded 
hills  of  Dauria. — Eng.  Cgc. 

. (5295)  MENTHA,  a genus  of  Plants  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  Eamiacew , or  Labiatce. 

It  has  a campanulate  or  tubular  calyx,  5-toothed 
equal,  or  somewhat  2-lipped,  with  the  throat 
naked  inside  or  villous ; corolla  with  the  tube 
inclosed,  the  limb  campanulate,  nearly  equal, 
4-cleft,  the  upper  segment  broader,  nearly 
entire,  or  emarginate  : stamens  4,  equal,  erect, 
distant ; filaments  smooth,  naked  ; anthers  with 
two  parallel  cells;  style  shortly  bifid,  with 
the  lobed  bearing  stigmas  at  the  points  ; 
fi  'iit  cl  i y and  smooth. — —Eng . Cgc.  Several 
ol  the  Mints,  remaknble  for  their  odour  and 
taste,  leave  long  been  used)  in  medicine 


MENTHA  Vi  RID  IS. 

’HSuoff/Uor  null  KaAti  /J.iv5a  of  the  G leeks,  710110  of 
t lie  Arabs),  anil  some  as  sweet  herbs  ; but  it  is  dif- 
iieult  to  distinguish  one  species  from  another  by 
the  short  descriptions  given.  —Roy It. 

(5296)  MENTHA  CRISPA.  Lin. 

Widdalilam,  Tam.  | Poodina,  Duk 

Ainslie' s Mat.  Med.  p.  258 

(5297)  MENTHA  PIPERITA,  Peppermint, 
is  found  by  the  sides  of  ditches  and  rivei  s in 
Britain,  all  over  Europe,  in  Egypt,  the  middle 
of  Asia,  India,  and  North  and  South  America. 
It  has  a procumbent  ascending  branched  stem, 
reddish,  quite  smooth,  or  fringed  with  a very 
few  spreading  hairs  ; petioles  generally  ci- 
liated ; leaves  ovate-oblong,  or  somewhat 
lanceolate,  rounded  at  the  base,  deep  gieen, 
smooth,  or  hairy  on  the  under  side  ; the  upper 
floral  leaves  small,  lanceolate,  subulate,  shortei 
than  the  flowers  ; whorls  tew,  lax,  the  upper- 
most collected  into  a short  oblong  obtuse  reddish 
spike,  the  lowermost  remote,  with  the  cymes 
shortly  stalked  ; bracts  subulate,  the  outer  ones 
as  long  as  the  calyx  : pedicels  quite  smooth  • 
teeth  of  the  calyx  hispid,  subulate,  erect.  Pep 
nermint  is  an  aromatic  stimulant,  and  the  most 
pleasant  of  all  the  mints.  It  is  employed  in 
medicine  for  several  purposes  ; the  volatile  oil  is 
an  antispasmodic. — Eng,  Ctjc. 


Pahari 


MENISPERMUM. 

distilled  wafer,  a spirit,  and  a volatile  oil,  which 
are  used  as  the  former. — Eng.  Cye. 

(5302)  MENTHA  VITUDIS.  Speahmint. 
id  Poodena.  A native  of  Cashmere  but 
cultivated  in  the  plains  for  its  essential  oil  and 
distilled  water. — O’ Shaughnessg,  p.  489. 

(5303)  MENISPERMUM  CORD1  FOLIUM. 
Heart  Leaved  Moon  Seed,  Russel. 

Sheemlie  cmlie,  Tam 
Goolbayl,  Duk. 

Gurcha,  11  ini). 


Tlppntingayi  Tec. 
Gutluchi,  also  Amoorta, 
Sans. 


Cita-iiiurdoo,  Mae. 

Verv  common  in  the  Ajmeer  hills  ; VI.  Corilifo- 
lium  &M.  Glabrum  are  called  Gullanchi  by  the  na- 
tives indifferently. — Qenl.  Med.  Top.  p.  211.  lhe 
powder  of  the  dried  tender  shoots  of  this  creeper 
which  is  bitter,  and  a little  nauseous  to  the  taste, 
the  Tamool  Practitioners  prescribe  as  an  alterative 
in  cases  of  depraved  habit  of  body  proceeding 
from  visceral  obstruction  and  Jaundice.  Dr. 
Fleming  informs  us  that  the  Hindoo  Musi- 
cians consider  a decoction  of  the  leaves  as  a febri- 
fuge and  as  a tonic  in  gout.  And  this  plant 
(wdiich  in  some  parts  is  called  Somalatay)  is  bruis- 
ed and  put  into  wrnter  and  taken  by  the  Brah- 
mins at  some  of  their  religious  ceremonies,  /tins. 
Mat.  Med,  V-  112. 


— V 

(5304)  MENISPERMUM  CORD1FOLILM- 

auuspasmumu. — , ^FUSION.  An  infusion  of  Giilancha  is  an 
15-^98)  MENTHA  PULEGIUM,  Pennyroyal  exce]lent  alterative  tonic  and  diuretic.  It  is  cs 
^ w fmmd  in  wet  ditches  in  I nf.r.ioiiv  valuable  in  convalescence  ft 


15^98)  MENTHA  PULEGIUM,  Pennyroyal  excellent  alterative  tonic  ami  diuretic,  it  is  i >- 
~ Dr;tish  plant,  is  found  in  wet  ditches  in  peeiallY  valuable  in  convalescence  from  fevers, 
Europe,  also  the  Caucasus,  Chili,  | L in  secondary  vencmal  afetrons.  Pose,  ,«ro 

to  four  ounces  thrice  daily. — Beng.  Pnai.  page 
300. 


also  a uriusn  (.u.nu,  .o  - ... 

most  parts  of  Europe,  also  the  Caucasus,  Chili, 

and  Teneriffe. 

15299)  MENTHA  ROYLEANA,  is  much 
used  by  the  Hill  people  of  the  Himalayas  — 
O' Shaughnessg , p.  489. 

(5300)  MENTHA  SATIYA. 

Widdatilam.  Tam.  I Nana,  Arab. 


Poodina,  Duk. 


Hibbuk,  Arak. 


Is  prescribed  by  the  Mahomedans  in  dyspeptic 
complaints  and  to  stop  vomiting  —0  Shaughnes- 

sg,  p.  489.  . 

(5301)  MENTHA  V1RIDIS,  Spearmint,  is  a 
native  of  Britain,  and  is  also  found  in  the  mildei 
i r>f  Furone  the  Canaries,  Cape  ot  Coot 

CS-5SL  boti' Nort"  a,;“  ?out1;„ : 

is  a creeping  rooted  herbaceous  plant,  with  an 
crert  smooth  stem  ; leaves  subsessile,  ovate-lan- 
ceolate unequally  serrated,  smooth,  those  under 
the  flowers  all  bract-like,  rather  longer  than  the 
whorls  these  and  the  calyxes  hairy  or  smooth  ; 

of  he  nor  does  it  lea»c  the  sense  o 

tZl  in  the  mouth.  From  it  are  prepared  a 


(5305)  JdEN ISPERMU M CORDIPOLIUM, 
TINCTURE.  A tincture  of  Gulanclia,  is  Ionic 
and  febrifuge.  Dose,  two  to  four  fluid  drachms 
repeated  as  required. — Beng.  Phar.  p.  42  7. 

(5306)  MENISPERMUM  GLABRUM. 
Ni  w -Gilo  Gulancha.  A climber  found  otten 
on  Neem  trees  : the  whole  plant  is  very  hitler, 
the  stem  is  chiefly  used  : six  masses  are  given 
as  a dose,  with  other  ingredients  in  ievevs.  An 
extract  called  “ giloysut,”  is  prepared  and  much 
used. — Qenl.  Med.  Top.  p.  148-  Common  in  Aj- 
meer. The  whole  plant  is  used  in  fevers  as  else- 
where in  India,  every  part  is  very  bitter  ; an  ex- 
tract is  prepared  called  Giloysut,  lrom  the  stems 
and  leaves.—  Genl.  Med,  'lop.  p.  210. 

5307)  MENISPERMUM  VERRUCOSUM. 
Warty-stemmed  Moonseed.  Found  in  the 
Ajmeer  hills.— Genl.  Med,  Top.  p.  21L 

(5308)  MENISPERMUM  A ILLOSUM. 
Woolly  Moon-seed.  Found  in  the  Ajmeer 
hills. — Grcnl.  Med.  Top.  f.  Sll.  1 only  obtam- 
ed  one  specimen  of  a plant  winch  I am  almost 
sure  was  the  Cocculus  lndicus  or  1 lunkenetu,  but 
l could  not  again  obtain  portions  ol  the  plant, 
the  person  who  first  brought  it,  having  forgotten 
where  he  first  found  it  .—Genl,  Med.  lop.  p.  - 11. 
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mercurials: 

(5309)  MEN Y ANTHES  1ND1CA,  Indian 
Buckbean. 

Bura-chooli,  Hind. 


In  standing  water  at  Ajmeer  and  Poshkur. 
Genl.  Med.  Tup.  p.  180,  • 

(5310)  MERCURY,  Quicksilver. 


I 


Abuk,  Zibakh,  Arab. 
Shwuyyin,  Chin. 
Mercure,  Vif-argent, 
Fit. 

Quecksilber.  Ger. 
F.ua.  Guz.  & Hind. 
Argento  Vivo,  It. 
Hydrargyrum,  Lat. 


Rassa,  Mai,. 

Seemab  Pkks. 

R-tut.  Rus. 

Rasa,  Sutuni,  Parada, 
Sans. 

Azogue,  Sr. 

Rasam.  Tam. 

Rasam,  Tel. 


or  Quicksilver,  was 
The  Romans  seem  to 


Mercury  (Hg=r202), 

known  to  the  ancients.  _ 

liave  employed  it  as  a medicine  externally  (p. 
133),  as  did  the  Arabs;  but  the  Hindoos  were 
probably  the  first  to  prescribe  it  internally,  (if. 
p.  191.)  It  is  tound  in  China,  at  Almaden  in 
Spain,  and  Idria  in  Carniola,  and  likewise  in 
South  America.  It  occurs  occasionally  in  me- 
tallic globules  ; usually  as  the  native  Bisiilplmret 
or  Cinnabar ; combined  with  Silver,  forming  a 
Native  Amalgam  ; or  with  Chlorine,  as  in  Hum 
Mercury.  It  is  chiefly  obtained  from  the  Sul- 
phuret  by  distillation  with  lime  or  with  Iron, 
which  combining  with  the  Sulphur,  the  metal 
distils  over  and  is  condensed.— Royle.  Quick- 
silver, or  native  mercury,  is  imported  from  Bur- 
inah  into  Tenasserim,  and  it  is  said  to  be  brought 
to  Ava  from  China. — Mason. 

(5311)  MERCURY,  BICHLORIDE  OF  • 
Corrosive  sublimate.  This  is  much  used  as 
a preservative  of  timber,  canvas,  &c.  from  the  ra- 
vages ot  mildew,  the  dry  rot  and  of  white  ants. 
A solution  is  made  in  the  proportion  of  one  pound 
to  tour  gallons  of  water,  and  in  this  the  article  to 
be  protected  is  steeped  a variable  time  according 
to  its  nature  — JJeng.  Phar.  p,  340, 

r iJwvnl  v M7]?ECUEIAL  PREPARATIONS 

OF  INDIA,  liima  Karpoor.  -Several  prepara- 
tions ot  mercury  have  been  described  by  the 
Sanskrit  and  Tainul  writers,  especially  in  the 
i urana  Sastram,  a work  on  Materia  Medina 
and  religious  observances.  The  processes  Dr. 

nroduplf  neSry  examine(1  generally  led  to  the 
production  of  a mixture  of  calomel  and  corrosive 
iibbmate  and  the  analysis  of  all  the  bazai  iu  c-' 
ara  ions  he  collected,  shews  their  composition  to 
, JT""  Portions  of  these  sub- 

to  r 1 ' RaSVr'*,m'  ,s  generally,  considered 
o b.  corrosive  sublimate,  but  on  analysis  he 
found  That  it  is  usually  calomel.  Once,  h'lwvrv.  r 
•e  met  a specimen  which  was  corrosive  sublimate 
/ the  finest  kind.  I he  cause  of  the  uncertainty 
S t?.  )e  tlaoed  111  different  portions  of  the  in- 
R,  ’nn  I different  native  wri- 

described  . -—lieng.  TLr^pXxt^  ^ tUc  rCSUlt! 


MESA  KIT  EE  FIBRE. 

Russapuspum  — This  is  a sort  of  muriate  of 
mercury,  in  great  repute  amongst  the  Tnmiils, 
and  which  appears  to  be  administered  by  them 
in  larger  doses  than  any  other  preparations  oi' 
this  metal.  But  it  generally  happens  that  through 
detective  manipulation  a mixture  of  calomel  and 
the  bi-chloride  is  formed. — Peng.  Phar.  p.  342. 

ShnriruN). — This  strange  compound  is  admin- 
istered by  the  Tamuls  in  very  small  quantities; 
and  it  plight  to  be  so,  as  it  is  evidently  a harsh, 
uncertain,  and  dangerous  preparation.  Ju  the 
inode  of  preparing  it,  the  vapours  of  calomel 
simultaneously  rising  and  meeting  the  chlorine 
are  converted  into 'the  bi-chloride  of  mercury,,  the 
preparation  now  described. — Beng.  Phar  p\  342. 

(5313)  MERIANDRA  BENGALENSLS  ] a 
plant  of  the  family  of  Labiatac. 

Kafoor  ka  putt  a,  Hind. 

Is  in  use  amongst  the  people  of  India. — 
O'Shaughnessy,  p.  492. 

(5U4)  MERIANDRA  STROBIL1 FERA. 
(murtoo)  ot  the  family  of  Labiatie  has  a strong 
fragrance,  and  is  considered  bv  Royle  as  very 
promising  — O’Shangfotessy,  p.  492. 

(531.5)  MERINO.  rJ  lie  term  applied  to  a 
fine  kind  of  woollen  fabric,  of  various  colours. 
— Baulk. 

(5316)  ME  ASK  I tEE  FIBRE,  Boehmett.e 
iM’KCIEs  (L  rticeai).  A fibre  is  enumerated  by  Ma- 
jor I lanm ay  ( Mourn.  Agri-IIortic.  Soc.,’\  ii,  p. 
217  ),  which  he  says  is  called  Mesahhee,  and 
is  an  Urtica,  but  not  a Stinging  one.  it  is  a 
shrubby  tree,,  probably  a species  of  Boehmeria , 
and  is  vei  v abundant.  Its  young  branches,  which 
are  tender  and  red-coloured,  as  well  ns  its  leaves, 
are  edible.  Capt.  1 hoinpson  had  a log-line  made 
of  the  fibre  and  found  the  strength  of  it  quite 
equal  to  Russia  Hemp,  but  for  want  of  being  pro- 
p.  rly  harvested,- the  fibres  cling  so  close  together 
that  great  loss  of  material  takes  place  in  heckliim 
it.  He  thinks  it  well  adapted  for  cordage,  and  if 
brought  into  general  use  ought  to  bring  as  much 
as  Petersburg!!  Hemp.”  (Mourn.  Agri-llortio 
‘Me.,  viii,  p.  60.)  Major  i llannay  savs  : “ The 
Murrees  and  others  might  be  induced  to  brim* 
the  fibre  for  sale  ; but  as  the  value  of  this  Nettle 
in  the  market  has  not  been  ascertained,  1 have 
only  offered  at  the  rate  of  Es.  5 per  n.aund 
which,  however,  on  account  of  the  slow  method 
of  manipulation,  has  not  been  condered  remu- 
nerative.” (1.  o.,  p.  86,)  Of  Major  Hannay’s  Nos. 

* * / , «uid  8,  the  first,  which  is  the  foregoing,  he 
says  is  called  Mesahhee  or  Mejingah , the  other 
Mesahhee.  No.  9 lias  but  little  fibre  and  a very 
lough  stem.  No.  7 lias  much  the  same  habits 
as  Bon  Rheca.,  and  can  be  cultivated  like  it.  Its 
fibre  is  also  of  the  same  character,  but  white 
strong,  and  durable.  It  is  used  for  the  same 
purposes.  Capt.  Dalton,  in  a lei, ter,  dated  -'nth 
July,  1854,  referring  to  what  Dr.  Royle  had  said 


M$SUA. 

respecting  the  Wild  or  Bor.  illieen,  writes  s As 
lie  alludes  to  the  batch  sent  through  this  olliec  by 
Major  Ilannay  in  1853,  he  must,  refer  to  the 
* Mesnkhee,’  ot'  which  large  quantities  are  pro- 
curable, growing  wild  in  Upper  Mu.ttock  and  else 
where  in  the  district.  The  instructs  ms  regarding 
the  specimen  of  Petersburg  Hemp  sent  out  as  a 
sample  are  more  applicable  to  this  fibre  than  to 
the  Dorn  Rheea.  1 propose  to  take  measures  for 
collecting  as  much  of  it  as  1 can  get  prepared. 
The  cost  will  be  from  three  to  four  annas  a seer. 
This  might  be  accompanied  by  samples  of  the 


METIUJSIDEilOS: 


To  tins  Moore  alludes  in  the  following  stanr-a. 


«r 


“ Then  rapidly  with  foot  as  light 
As  the  voting  mask  roe’s,  out  she,  (lew 
To  cull  each  shining  leaf  lllnt  grew, 
Beneath  the  moonlight's  hallowing  heama 
Tor  this  enchanted  wreath  of  dreams  ; 
Anemones,  and  seas  of  gold, 

Ami  new  blown  lilies  of  he  river, 
And  those  sweet  flowerets  that  untold 
Their  buds  on  Catnaifeva’s  quiver." 

There  are  at  least  two  different  species 


m 


the 

Tenasseriin  Provinces,  A/,  peduncidata  and  M. 
sub  !•.>£»••  ™ v.  ...y  ferrea.  Much  confusion  exists  in  our  standartl 

Bon  Rheea,  Don  Surat  and  other  fibres,  all  prepar-  works  on  botany  in  (‘elation  to  this  last  species, 
ed  to  resemble  the  Petersburgh  Hemp.  If  for  | The  Men  it  a ferr 

• 1 l PI I.  1 1 1.  . el.-  e I f nit 


ea  to  veseimne  uie  x eeeisuuigii  nemp.  n jul  me  Memo,  ferrea  of  Roxburgh  is  the  M. 
these  wild  fibres  we  had  a good  market,  the  iron-  ’ Roxburghii  of  Wight’s  illustrations ; the  Mesua 
tier  tribes,  Singphoos  kc.,  \yho  understand  how  i tree  of  Calcutta,  Serampore.  and  .neighbourhood. 

vniirlif  lio  itiiliiood  lev  nnCMpf  in  elm.  i „ 71 T W'  i 'a  U cni  l mil  C la  t 11  ^ 


or  ' / 

to  prepare  them,  might  be  induced  to  assist  in  sup- 
plying them.”  The  specimens  which  Dr.  Royle 


specimen 

had  referred  to  in  the  above  communication 
were  sent  under  the  name  of  Bon  Rheea  from 
India.  The  two  plants,  Bon  Rheea  and  Mesakhee, 
may  be  identical  or  nearly  allied  species,  but  this 
cannot  be  ascertained  without  authentic  Botani- 
cal specimens.  Major  Hammy  distinguishes  the 
two  kinds- — the  Bon  Rheea  being  his  No.  2 and 
'Mesakhee  No.  9 — in  his  paper  in  the  ‘ .lourn. 
Agri-Hortie.  Soc.,’  vii,  p.  215.— Royle.  Bib.  P. 

P (5317)  MESON  A WALLICHIANA.  A La- 
biate plant  that  grows  on  the  Jynten  Hills,  on  the 
ascent,  whose  bruised  leaves  smell  as  strongly  of 
patchouli,  ns  do  those  of  the  plant  producing 
that  perfume,  to  which  it  is  closely  allied. — 
Hooker,  Vol.  II . p.  314.  Popo&temon  Patchouli 
has  been  said  to  occur  in  the  Khagsia  Hills  of  In- 
dia, but  Dr.  Hooker  never  met  with  it,  and 
doubts  the  accuracy  of  the  statement.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  whence  the  leaves 
are  imported  into  Bengal,  and  so  to  Europe  — 
Hooker,  Him.  Jour.  Vol.  II,  p.  314. 

(5318)  MESPILOD  A P HN  E PRETIOSA. 
Woods  near  Para.  Inner  bark  and  rind  of 
the  calyx  very  fragrant,  resembling  cinnamon  and 
bergamot.— O’ Shauphnessy,  p.  547. 


mnpore,  mid  .neighbourhood. 
The  M.  ferrea  of  Wight's  Prodromus  is  the 
M.  Corumavtldiiia  of  Wight’s  leones,  and  Illus- 
trations—The  M.  ferrea,  of  Wight’s  Illustra- 
tion3,  is  the  M.  naguha  of  Gardener,  the  mesua 
tree  of  Ceylon  ; while  the  M.  ferrea  originally 
described  by  Linnaeus  is  probably  the  species  found 
on  this  coast- ; but  for  the  lack  of  books  which 
contain  the  description  of  Linnreus,  it  cannot  be 
affirmed  with  certainty. — ’Mason. 

(5320)  MESUA  FERREA,  Nagsara  or 
Nagkesxjr.  As.  Researches,  iv.  295.  Lin. 


Nagaces'ira.  Sans. 


Irool  Marum,  Tam. 

Nagasar,  Hind. 

The  blossoms  of  this  tree,  which  Sir  W . Jones 
says,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  on  earth,  are 
extremely  fragrant,  and  with  them  one  of  the  five 
arrows  of  Kama  i lie  god  of  love,  is  tipped. 
Jins.  Mat.  Med.  p.  163.  Under  the  Tamool 
name  of  Irool  maram  this  or  another  species  of 
Mesua  is  common  in  the  Nelambore  jungles  and 
much  used  by  the  natives  for  building  purposes  : 
being  durable  and  not  liable,  to  be  attacked  by  m- 
secis.- Mclvor.M.  E.  of\  857.  Mesua  Ferrea  is  cul- 
tivated in  gardens  at  Jaepoor,  is  very  ornamental 
and  the  flowers  are  fragrant.—' Med  Top 7 v. 
199.  This  tree,  is  found  chiefly  m gardens  in  Ben- 

,..;d  where  it  flowers  in  the  heginning  of  the  warm 
n > . . , — It — * - the 


»|  v fl  111  \J  t r VX  M 

(5319)  MESUA-  The  mesua  which  in  Ceylon  . a JTeav<7^  usedb  Bengal  as  antidotes 

is  called  “ iron  wood! ree,  though  not  large,  has  an  pi  23  ». 

erect  symmetrical  figure  whose  deep  ever -reen^oh-  . v . lr,JU|  Mahim  Mesua  sp  : 

age, flowing  downward  from  its  cone  shaped  crest  , . nrtmllU)I1  : much  used  by  the 


The  dried  anthers  are 


fragrant 


quite  conceals  its  bowering  branches,  so  that  when 
covered  with  its  rich  blossoms,  with  ivory-white 


petals  and  deep  yellow  stamens,  it  looks  like  the 
royal  umbrella  bespangled  with  gold  ; ami  the 
Burmese  snv  that  their  next.  Budha,  Aree-ma-tapa 

t . . • , • I • . . .....  H [will  ....  t I 


will  enter  the  divine  life  while  musing  beneath 


its  hallowed  shades,  lienee  it  is  a -favorite  tree 
with  the  priests  who  plant  it  around  their  mo- 
nasteries. In  Sanscrit  it  is  called  nagukesliura, 
and  Sir  William  Jones  remarks  of  it  : “ ibis 
tree  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  on  earth  ; and 


Nelambore  Jungles  common  : much  used  bv  the 
Natives  for  building  purposes  : durable  anil  not 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  insects.— Afc Ivor. 

(5322)  METALLIC  MIRRORS  are  still  iu 
use  in  Southern  Asia. 

(5323)  METROSIDEROS  (from  the 

heart  ot  u tree,  and  crlS^ordron),  n germs  ot  Plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Myrtate* 
is  distinguished  from  allied  genera  by  the  tube  of 
the  calyx  not  being  angular,  adhermg  to  the 


tree  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  on  ear  in  ; anu  j A"1-’  -> . ftldeft  - the  stamens  20-30, 

[lie  delicious  odor  of  it,  blossoms  «,*.«  j & tte  s.yle  filiform, 

a place  in  the  quiver  of  Cnmadeva,  the  : nee,  veij  ionn, 


Hindoo  god  of  love.” 


; iree,  very  long,  mm  — — - ,,  , 

! and  stigma  simple  ; the  capsule  2-  oi  3-cellnl, 
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MEZfflREOX: 

the  cells  many -seeded  ; the  seeds  windless.  The 
species  are  trees  or  -shrubs,  with  opposite  or  alter- 
nate leaves,  with  the  flowers  pedicellate,  not  ad- 
nate  to  the  branches,  as  they  are  in  the  genera 
Melaleuca  and  Callistcnion.  The  last  genus 
with  Anflopkora,  has  been  recently  separated 
from  Metrosideros. — Eng.  Gyc. 

(5324)  METROS  I IMMJ£)S  VERA,  true  Iron- 
Wood,  has  opposite  ovate-lanceolate  acumi- 
nated quite  glabrous  leaves,  seated  on  short 
petioles  ; the  cymes  axillary,  pedunculate,  many 
flowered.  It  is  a native  ol  Java  and  Amboyna, 
among  rocks.  The  Chinese  and  Japanese  value 
the  wood  of  tins  tree,  which  they  apply  to  many 
purposes,  as  the  making  of  rudders',  anchors, &c  , 
for  their  ships  and  boats-  The  bark  is  used  in 
Japan  as  a remedy  in  mucous  discharges,  diar- 
rhoea, and  dysentery.  It  is  usually  mixed 
with  some  aromatic,  as  Penang  cloves,  or 
nutmeg.— rEng.  Gyc. 


C>  3 2 5)  METROS  I D E ROS  FO  LYMOR  PII A , 
has  opposite  coriaceous  leaves,  of  various  forms, 
glabrous  on  both  surfaces,  but  covered  with  a 
little  silky  lomentum  beneath  ; the  peduncles  3- 
or  many-flowered,  terminal  and  axillary,  corym- 
bose ; the  calyxes  and  branchlets  glabrous  or 
elotln-d  with  silky  toineutiun.  The  species  is  a 
tree,  and  grows  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  is 
said  to  be  the  plant  from  which  are  made  the 
clubs  am!  other  weapons  employed  in  w;p  fare  by 
the  South  Sen  Islanders.  “ The  Aki,  or  Lignum 
Yitte  ol  New  Zealand,  the  Rata  and  the  Polmtu 
Kawa  of  the  same  country,  are  all  hard-wooded 
trees  belonging  to  'the  genus  Metr'dtidnds.''' 
(Lind ley.)  Several  other  species  of  Meirosi//et:oa 
have  been  described,  natives  of  Australia  and  the 
South  Sea  Islands.  j\f.  htcida,  a beautiful  tree, 
occurs  as  far  south  as  Lord  Auckland’s  Islands! 
in  lat.50x  s.  'Ihe  M.  bnxifolia  of  Allan  Cunnino-- 
ham  is  tin-  New  Zealand  plant  called  Aki,  and' is 
a rambling  shrub,  adhering  to  trees,  and  climbing 
b\  means  of  its  lateral  roots  to  the  summits  of  the 
loftiest  trees  in  the  forests  of  WangaroA  and  the 
Bay  of  Islands.  In  cultivation  these  plants  maybe 
grown  in  a mixtnre  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand.  They 
may  he  propagated  by  seeds  or  cuttings.  Ripe 
cuttings  « ill  root  in  sand  under  a hand-glass 
Did, Lnnydeous  Plants  \ Lindlev,  Vegetable 
Kingdom  ; Burnett,  Outlines  of  Botany .) --  Eng. 

(5326)  METROXYLON  SAGO,  Syn  Sagus 
Ko.nigh. 

Ram  bay  a,  Malay. 

(s  cultivated  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  to 
obtain  sago  from  its  wood. — Seaman.  ° 

15327)  MKZEllisUM  BARK,  Mazmoon, 
p ’ LOot‘  °*  Baphne  mezereon.  Linn. Ben. 

(5328) MEZEREON,  Octandjua  Tuigynia, 
Ulnu-  llli*  P*ant  is  supposed  to  be  included  with' 


MICA. 

Daphne  ohoides  under  the  xa,U(k<1^  of  Dios- 
corides.  It  is  called  Mwzrioon  in  Persian  works 
on  Materia  Median,  and  Khamela  assigned  ns 
its  Greek  name.  Mezereon  is  a small  shrub. 
Leaves  lanceolate,  tapering  below,  smooth,  ever- 
j green.  Flowers  subternate,  lateral  arranged 
iu  a spike-like  mariner,  appearing  before'  the 
leaves,  rose-coloured.  Perianth  4-fid,  segments 
; ovale  acute,  tube  hairy,  Stamens  8,  short  insert- 
| ed  (1)  in  the  tube  of  the  perianth  in  two  rov/s. 
Ovary  (2)  oval,  oblong,  with  a short  style  and 
peltate  and  stigma.  Berry  bright  red,*  fleshy, 

I -seeded  (v.  3),  where  some  of  the  sarcocarp  has 
been  removed,  to  show  the  seed.— Woods  of  cen- 
tral Europe,  h-ss  common  in  Great  Britain  ; cul- 
tivated in  gm  dens  as  an  ornamental  shrub. — 
Nees  von  E.  125.  St.  and  Ch.  65.  D.  G nidi  urn 
( Fr.  G i rote),  D.  Eaureola , Spurge  Laurel,  and 
other  species,  are  also  employed  on  the  continent. 

I he  bark  ol  the  latter  forms  much  of  what  is  used, 
even  in  England,  for  Mezeroon — Squire,  P.  J.  j. 
395.  I'lie  bark  of  the  root  is  officinal  in  the  L.  and 
E.  P.  and  is  the  most  efficacious  ; that  of  the. 
stem  and  branches  in  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  ; 
but  all  these  parts  as  well  as  the  berries, 
arc  acrid.  The  bark  is  tough  and  fibrous,  as  in 
all  Daphnes  ; it  is  met  with  in  strips  which  are 
of  a light  greyish  colour  externally,  whitish  and 
shining  within  ; when  fresh  dried,*  it  has  a slight 
but  peculiar  odour.  The  taste,  especially  of  the 
inner  part  of  the  bark,  is  hot,  acrid  and  durable, 
though  at  first  a little  sweetish, — Hoyle, page  528. 

(5329)  MICA. 

Abraka  Sans.  I U brack,  Hindu, 

lulk,  Pers.  and  Duic.  | 

Several  varieties  of  this  'beautiful  and  useful 
mineral  are  found  in  India,  especially  in  Behar 
and  m the  Northern  Circars.  It  readily  splits 
111,0  transparent,  elastic  flakes.  It  consists  of 
nearly  equal  parts  of  silica  and  magnesia,  and 
about  6 per  100  of  lime.  Slips  of  Mica  af- 
ford the  young  chemist  a very  convenient  sub- 
stitute for  platinum  foil,  in  several  experiments 
especiaHy  on  the  effect  of  heat  on  organic  bodies 
—0  Sh  any /messy,  page  694.  Mica,  “is  a Miner" 
al  belonging  to  the  extensive  series  of  Sili- 
cates of  Alumina.  It  occurs  in  oblique  rhom- 
bic p rife  ms  of  about  120°  and  60°.  The  crys- 
tals usually  with  the  acute  edge  replaced  fhe 
cleavage  is  very  decided,  yielding  easily  thin  elastie 
laminae  of  extreme  teTiuity.  It  is  found  usually 
m thinly  foliated  masses,  plates,  or  scales  - some 

times  m radiated  groups  of  aggregated  scales  or 
small  folia.  Hie  colour  is  from  white  through 
green,  yellowish,  and  brownish  shades,  f°  bluck 
I he  lustre  is  more  or  less  pearly.  Transparent 

or  translucent.  l ough  and  elastic.  ™ 

~-0  to  2-5.  Specific  gravity  2-8  to  3-0  Mica 
resembles  externally  tale,  and  some  fp^s 
of  gypsum.  From  tale  it  differs  in  a ffn, 
thinner  lainime,  and  being  elastic.  It*  also  haf 


MIC  1 1 EL  l A Oil  AMP  AO  A. 

not  the  greasy  feel  of  talc.  Tl»e  same  characters, 
except  the  last  distinguish  it,  from  gvpsum,  be- 
sides it  does  not  crumble  so  readily  on  heating. 
Mica  is  one  of  the  constituents  of  granite,  gneiss, 
and  mica-slate,  and  gives  to  the  latter  its  lami- 
nated structure.  It  also  occurs  in  granular  lime- 
stone. It  is  fonnd  abundantly  in  India  in  the 
United  States,  in  Russia,  in  ( treat  Britain,  and 
other  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  not  often  found 
in  large  isolated  masses,  but  tilling  up  the  veins 
and  fissures  of  rocks,  into  the  composition  of 
which  it  enters.  It  occurs  in  the  oldest  rock,  as 
well  as  in  those  which  are  new  and  possess  a 
crystalline  character,  in  Russia  it  is  used  ex- 
tensively as  a substitute  for  glass,  ami  hence  it  is 


MICROrUS  Cl  1 A LOOCEPH  ALPS. 

aromatic  properties  are  dissipated  by  boiling 
either  in  water  or  spirit,  and  on  evaporation  a 
bitter  extract  remains,  which  contains  tannic  and 
gallic  acid. — O’ Shaiigkneasy,  page  l‘J3.  The 
roots  of  the  Uvuria  nnrnm  are  employed  in  the 
Mauritius  in  deception  as  tonic  and  stimulant, 
and  are  externally  applied  for  destroying 
vermin.  The  powdered  seeds  of  the  cu-'tard 
apple  are  used  in  Bengal  for  the  same 
purpose. — 0 ' S/i a nghnessy,  gage  1 9 3 . 

(5381)- MICH  ELIA  NTLAGlRIpA.  Mag- 
noli ac E/E,  111.  5,  Icon.  938. 

Shemboogha  alarum, 

T his  tree  is  rare  in  the  YValliar 


called  Muscovy  Glass,  The  very  thin  laminae  alpine  in  its  tendencies.  It  is 
are  employed  for  examining  objects  under  t he 
microscope,  llnuy  states  that  tlnse  laminae  are 
sometimes  not  more  than  the  1-300, 000th  part 
of  an  inch  in  thickness  — Eng.  Oyc. 

(5330)  MICH  EL  l A CllAMPACA. 

Sliomboogha  poo.  Tam.  Ilongns  jampiierii,  Mai. ay 
Clmiripeka  pool,  Dt:K.  Sliniitpoiigliio  poo,  Tee. 

Schampakam,  Hour.  Al At..  Uliainpac  .Sans. 

This  beautiful  golden  coloured  flower  is  held 
in  high  estimation  by  the  Hindoos,  by  whom  it 
is  dedicated  to  Krishna  and  is  one  of  those  with 
which  the  five  Arrows  of  Kama  the  god  of 
love  are  said  to  be  tipped.  Sir  William  Jones 
tells  us,  that  its  aromatic  scent  is  so  strong  as  to 
be  offensive  to  Bees,  who  never  alight  upon  it. 

Rheede  informs  us  that  the  powder  of  the 
bark  of  the  root  of  this  tree  is  given  to  excite 
the  flow  of  the  menses.  The  wood  itself  is  em- 
ployed in  making  drums, — Ainu.  Mat.  Me//,  p. 

157.  In  Pegu  Miclielia  Chan/paea  is  a large  tree, 
cultivated  greatly  by  the  Burmese  for  the  frag- 
rance of  its  yellow  flowers.  It  is  from  this  that 
the  aromatic  Sain  pun  ghee  oil  of  the  Madras  list 
is  obtained  — McClelland  In  Tenasserim  the 

streets  of  the  towns  and  villages  are  often  shad- 
ed with  the  lofty  distinguished  champac,  one  of 
the  few  trees  embalmed  in  English  song  of  which 
the  poet  sings  : 

“ The  maid  of  India  blest  again  to  hold 
In  her  full  lap  the  Ohampae’s  leaves  of  gold. 

Thinks  of  the  time  when  by  the  Gauges’  flood 
Her  little  playmates  scattered  many  a bud  - 
Upon  her  long  dark  hair.’' 

The  tree  is  in  (lower  or  fruit  a great  part  of  the 
year,  and  its  rich  orange  blossoms,  which  are  cx- 
(piisitely  fragrant,  are  also  used  by  Burmese 
maidens  to  adorn  their  “ long  black  hair.”  It  is 
the  only  representative  on  that  Coast  of  the 
“ Glory  of  America” — the  magnolia  tribe. — 

Mason.  The  bark  of  this  well  known  tree 
is  bitter,  and  aromatic,  and  on  several  trials 
appeared  to  Dr.  O’Shaughnessy  to  possess  the 
properties  attributed  to  the  Magnolia  glauca. 

It  may  be  given  in  powder  in  intermittent 
fevers  in  doses  of  from  10  to  30  grains.  Its 


Tam. 

forests,  being 
common  on  the 
N'cilgherri.  s,  wood  said  to  be  good  as  regards 
strength,  but  too  highly  hygrometrieal  to  lie  use- 
ful in  other  form  than  rafters  or  beams,  though 
close  and  fine  grained.— //Tgr///. 

(5332)  MICH  ELIA  RHEEDII.  Peela 
Chum  pa  or  Golden  Im.oweiied  Cmumpa. 

Sampaughy  Alarum,  Tam. 

This  is  a handsome  tree  with  beautiful  golden 
coloured  flowers,  held  in  high  estimation  by  the 
Hindoos,  the  bark  of  the  root  of  the  tree  is  used 
medicinally  in  some  female  complaints. — Riddell. 
The  Miclielia  Rheedii,  (IVight)  Sumpaghymaram, 
yields  a pretty  olive  colored  mottled  wood,  close 
grained,  without  being  heavy,  and  well  suited  for 
cabinet  making.  It  is,  being  tried  in  Bombay 
for  ship  building  purposes.  At  the  Madras 
Exhibition  of  1855,  a very  large  plank  was 
contributed  by  Copt.  Cunningham  of  the  My- 
sore Commisssion,  obtained  from  Miclielia 
Rheedii  (Sumpaghy).  The  extraordinary  di- 
mensions, (length  11}  feet,  breadth  4}  feet, 
thickness  3 inches,)  which  the  tree  assumes, 
though  rarely,  and  the  ornamental  character  of 
the  wood,  were  well  shown  in  that  specimen, 
which  may  with  just  ice  be  declared  unique.  T his 
remarkably  large  specimen  was  apparently  deriv- 
ed from  a tree  of  very  great  age. — M.  E.  J.  R. 

(5333)  MICO.  A sort  of  butter  prepared  in 
Japan  from  t he  Doliehos  bean. — Simmonds. 

(5334)  MIOROL.EXA  SPECTABILIS,  is  a 
tree  found  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  which 
yields  fibres  for  rope-making. — Royle.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  numerous  timber  trees  of  Pegu, 
and  yields,  it  is  said,  a fibre  fit  for  making  rope, 
but  the  Burmese  do  not  make  use  ot  it. — 
McClelland. 

(5335)  MICROrUS  (Swainson),  a genus  of 
Birds  belonging  to  the  family  Brachypodinet,  the 
first  sub-family  of  the  M erulida,  according  to  Iris 
arrangement.  [Mekulid.e.] 

(5336)  MICROPUS  CIIALCOCEPUALUS. 
Ixos  C u alcoceph  a lus,  Temm.  The  male  has 
the  whole  head  covered  with  a sort  of  hood  ot 
metallic  black  with  violet  reflection  ; the  neck. 
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the  shoulder,  the  hack,  and  wings,  dull  gray  or 
lead  colour  ; breast  deep  gray,  which  becomes 
brighter  ou  the  other  lower  parts  of  the  body  ; 
wings  black,  but  the  secondaries  gray,  bordered 
with  whitish  oil  the  exterior  burlis  : tail  gray  with 
a transverse  black  band,  and  terminated  with  a 
luoad  white  border.  Length  9 inches  4 lines. 
Female  : less  lively  in  colour-  It  inhabits  Java, 
where  \ an  Ilasselt  found  it  in  the  wild  and 
woody  district  of  Bantam. — Eny.  G i/r. 

(5337)  MMUNONETTE.  RESEDA  OPO- 
ItATA*. — A general  favorite  in  all  countries, 
may  he  had  in  great  luxuriance  on  the  plains  I 
during  the  cold  months,  does  not  like  to  be  I 


AUTiTiET'. 

ii non  it.  is  a cool  and  delicious 
effervesfcent  and  gently  ap- 


sligldlv 


Milium,  Pnnjoum  Milt*. 

rll'l'lllll,  I, at. 

Navariii,  Mai.. 

Arzuii,  I’kks. 

Millio  Mindoo,  Tort. 
Kalis'll,  I’riyangii,  Sans. 
Mijit,  Sr. 

Tcimv,  Tam. 

(Jura  loo,  1 k I.. 


the  dew  is  Mi 
draft.  It  is 
perient. — See  i no//. 

(5313)  MILLET, 

Ihiklin,  Arab. 

Kuniruo,  Bkno. 

T.um-lial  ( ’ v No. 

Navonny,  ( ,'a  n. 
t’av  Klie,  • 'ocu-fniN 
Pal,  Rawla.  I )l  K. 

Mil.  Millet,  I’ll. 

Ilirsc,  f.  i n. 

Kane,  Giz.  Hind. 

Mialio,  It. 

Millet  of  v;  irious  kinds  is  met  with  in  the  hot- 
trausphiuted,  and  ought  invariably,  whether  in J test  parts  of  Africa,  in  the  South  of * Europe,  in 
pots  or  flower  beds,  to  be  sown  where  intended  [ Asia  Minor  and  in  the  Last  Indies.  In  India 
to  flower  : requires  an  open  soil  and  free  drainage,  j they  hold  a rank  second  to  rice  alone,  and  those 
sometimes  lives  through  the  hot  season,  if  slid-  { chiefly  cultivated  are  as  follows, 
tered  by  a high  building. — Jeffrey-  j 

(5338)  MIGRATION. — The, reader,  curious)  tiotanipHt 
on  the  subject  of  i lie  migration  of  Indian  birds,!  " a'"es' 

should  consult  a paper  bv  H.  M.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  | 

in  the  1 Slh  volume  of  the  Asiatic  ‘ Researches.’  I ~ 
r«rt  II.,  \n.~Cul.  Her.  ISSK*5S 


irm  nica... . 


(5339)  A1ILPEW,  Puccinia  Ghaminis,  a | . 

fungus  attacking  corn,  in  England,  the  spores  r i,mcunl  ‘ 
of  which  appear  to  enter  the  grass,  not  by  the 
roots,  but  by  the  stomata. — Jlassall. 

(5310)  MILK. 


English. 


Hiuiloostanee. 


aceum ... 

Peneilhiria 
spieata.., . .uSpikrd  millet. 
Sorghum  vul- 
pnre Great  millet... 


Italian  millet. Hula  kangnee. 
German  mil-- 

let Kora  karig 

Cm ion  or  f Salvre  ; elieena, 

1 tt  arree J 


litlle  millet... 


Lab  a.  Arab. 
Ellnkcrrie,  Cvno. 
Enit,  I’r. 

Milch,  Gijz. 

Bond,  Hind. 
Latte,  It. 


Lao,  Eat. 

Snosoo,  Mac. 
Sheer.  1’kr.s. 
fioksliinn,  Sans. 
Paslmin  P.ijiI,  Tam. 
Aoopaloo,  Tkx. 


1'he  following  analysis  of  several  kinds  of  milk 
is  by  MM.  O.  Henry  and  Ohevallier. 


Constituents. 

Go  iv. 

Ass 

Wo- 

num. 

Goat. 

Ewe. 

Gaseum 

4.41 

1.8i 

i .oi 

4.02 

4.50 

Butter, 

3.13 

0.11 

3.5i 

3.32 

4.20 

Sugar  ot  milk,... 

4.T, 

6.08 

(>.5l 

5.28 

6 00 

5 arious  salts..... 

O.fii 

0.39 

0.45 

0.5- 

0.08 

M atcr  

87. Oi 

91.65 

87.98 

80.80 

85.02 

Total 

100.  Or. 

• 00.00  10  .00 

lOO.Oo 

100.00 

Solid  matter 

1 2.98 

8 34 

1 3 .or 

1 3.20 

14.38 

Eleusine  coro- 
cana 


Ibiggy . 


flajree 

Jonaree 

Natehnee  Hagee.. 


Tamil. 


I’eniiv. 


\ araguo. 

Cumhoo. 

Cliolum. 

Kavaroo. 


— O’Shauglnressv,  page  690. 


1 lie  native  A\  est  Indian  species  are  P.  fascicu- 
latum  and  oryzoides.  Setaiia  (lennanica  is  the 
most  common  in  America,  where  millet  is 
diicfly  grown  for  making  hay,  half  a bushel  of 
seed  to  the  acre  is  the  usual  quantity,  sown 
broad -cast  arid  harrowed  in,  but  to  procure  the 
finest  quantity  oi  hay,  an  additional  three  or  fmir 
quarts  of  seed  is  sown.  The  ordinary  yield  of 
crops  is  about  a ton  to  a ton  and  lialfof  hay  to 
the  acre,  but  it  should  be  cut  as  soon  as  it  is 
out  of  blossom,  for  if  it  stands  later,  the  stems 
are  liable  to  become  too  hard  to  make  good 
hay.  In  Southern  India,  there  are  three  kinds 
of  Jowaree,  white,  green  and  red,  the  straw  is  of 
great  bulk  and  goodness,  and  furnishes  good 
provender  for  cattle  being  preferable  to  that  of 
rlce-  If  is  however  given  dried,  as  the  green 
: I),anJ  18  inJ unous.  Among  culmiferous  plants 
! leSumes  used  in  the  East,  are  the  Panieum. 


(5311)  MILK  1 1 EDG E. — Euphorbia  Tiru-  i ,m’  fleusm?  coracana  (the  meal  of  which  is 
calii.  1 baked  and  eaten  in  Ccvlon  under 


(5342)  MILK  OF  PALM  NUTS.  This  po- 
pular term,  is  the  albumen  of  the  seed  when  in 
a liquid  state : and  which,  when  the  fruit  is 
quite  ripe,  appears  as  a solid  white  or  vellowisl 

niilQC  on, I .‘o  l 1 il  l » . 


mass,  and  is  then  termed  the  kernel.  This  aL- 
buminous  fluid  or  water,  when  the  nut  is  taken 
from  the  tree  early  in  the  morning  and  whilst 

J 2 i 3 


n , - v— the  name  of 

Horakan  flour),  and  Paspalum  of  several  varieties 
the  piegeon  pea  (Cytisus  Cajan  :)  and  a very  va- 
luable and  prolific  species  of  bean  called  the  Mau- 
ritius black  bean  (Mucuua  utilis),  growing  even 


* ,i  r . ..  'i  evei 

u the  forest  soil,  rs  cultivated  in  India  and  Cev 

lOll.  Sorghum  v 1 1 1 n*n 4 La  * . J 


Sorghum  vulgnre  is  the  principal  grain  of 
Southern  Arabia  and  the  stems  are  also  used  ex- 
tensively for  feeding  cattle.  The  plant  bears  its 
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Indian  name  of  joar,  or  jwari,  and  is  cultivated  . 
throughout.  Western  Llindoostwn.Mr.Siinonds  says  ! 
Job's  tears  (Coix  lachryma)  is  another  cereal  grass,  j 
native,  of  the  East  Indies.  Millet  of  different  kinds 
is  met.  with  in  the  hottest  parts  of  Africa  in  the  , 
South  of  Europe,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  in  the  East  i 
Indies.  One  is  a small  yellowish. seed  growing  in 
dense,  panicles  or  clusters,  the  produce  of  a grassy  i 
plant  with  large  and  compact,  seeds  growing  to 
the  height  in  India  of  s>ven  or  eight  feet.  The 
millets  are  known  to  Europeans  as  petit  inais, 
tropical  crops.  In  India  they  hold  a second 
rank  to  rice,  alone  and  in  Egypt  perhaps,  surpass 
all  other  crops  in  impoitance.  lit  Western 
Africa  they  iare  the  staff  of  life.  The.  red  and 
white  millets  shown  by  Austria,  Russia  and  the 
United  states,  at  the  (ireat  Exhibition,  were  i 
beautiful,  and  Ceylon  exhibited  fair  samples,  j 
Turkey  abounds  in  small  grains.  Pawicum  mi  | 
liaceum  and  P.  frumentaceum  are  the  species  I 
grown  in  the  East  Indies.  Loudon;  says  there  j 
are  three  distinct  species  of  millet,  the  ! 
Polish,  the  common  or  German,  and  the  j 
Indian.  Set  aria  Gmnnnica  yield's  German 
millet.  The  plants  are  readily  increased 
by  divisr  u of  .the  roots  or  by  seed,  and  will  grow 
in  any  common  soil.  The  native  West.  Indian  j 
species  are  P.fiiniunculntum  and  oryzoides , Mil- J 
let  receives  some  attention  in  New  South  Wales,  j 
In  IP  IT.  there  were  UK)  acres  of  land  under 
cultivation  with  it,  and  the  amount  grown  in 
some  years  in  this  colony  has  been  about  3,500 
bushels.  In  the  United  States  millet  is  chiefly 
grown  for  making  hay.  being  found  a good  sub- 
stitute for  clover  and  the  ordinary  grasses.  It 
is  a plant  which  will  flourish  well  on  rather  thin 
soils,  and  it  grows  so  fast  that  when  it  is  up  and 
well  'set  it  is  seldom  much  affected  by  drought, 
it.  is  commonly  sown  there  in  June,  but  the  time 
of  sowing  will  vary  with  the  latitude.  Haifa 
bushel  of  seed  to  the  acre  is  the  usual  quantity, 
sown  broadcast,  and  harrowed  in.  For  the  finest 
quantity  of  hay,  it  is  thought  advisable  to  sow 
an  additional  quantity  of  three  or  four  quarts  of 
seed.  The  ordinary  yield  of  crops  may  be  put 
at  from  a toil  to  a ton  and  a half  of  hay  to  the 
acre.  It  should  he  cut  as  soon  as  it  is  out  of 
blossom  ; if  it  stands  later,  the  stems  arc  liable 
to  become  too  hard  to  make  good  hay.  The  va- 
riety known  as  German  millet  is  that  most  com- 
mon in  North  America.  It  grows  ordinarily  to 
the  height  of  about  three  feet,  with  compact 
heads  from  six  to  nine  inches  in  length,  hearing 
yellow  seed.  There  arc  some  sub-varieties  of  this, 

• .i  -i 1 The.  Italian  mil- 


as  the  white  and  purple-seeded.  The  Italian  mil 
let,  Setaria  italica,  is  larger  than  the  preceding, 
reaching  the  height  of  four  feet  in  tolerable  soil, 
and  its  leaves  arc  correspondingly  larger  and 
thicker.  The  heads  are  sometimes  a foot  or 
more  in  length,  and  are  less  compact,  than 
the. German,  being  composed  of  several  spikes 
slmhtlv  branching  from  the  main  stem.  It  is 
' 3 ' 12 
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said  to  derive  its  specific  name  from  being  culti- 
vated in  Italy,  t hough  its  native  habitat  is  India. 
It  is  claimed  by  some  that  this  variety  will  yield 
more  seed  than  any  other,  and  the  seed  i»  rather 
larger,  Imt  the  stalk  is  coarser,  and  wmild  pro- 
bably .he  less  relished  by  stock.  If  the  greatest 
amount  of  seed  is  desired  from  the  crop,  it  is 
best  to  sow  it  in  drills,  two  to  two-and-a-half 
feet  apart,  using  a seed  drill  for  the  purpose. 
This  admits  of  the  use  of  a small  harrow  or  culti- 
vator hetweep  the  rows,  while  the  plants  are. 
small,  which  keeps  out  the  weeds.  The  crop 
will  ripen  more  uniformly  in  this  way  than  broad- 
cast, and  enables  the,  cultivator  to  cut  it  when 
there  will  be  the  lea.-t  waste.  The  seed  shatters 
out  very  easily  when  it  is  ripe,  and  when  the 
or  p ripens  unequally  it  cannot  tie  cut.  without 
loss,  because  either  a portion  of  it  will  be  im- 
mature, or,  if  left  till  it  is  all  ripe,  the  seed  of 
the  earliest  falls  out.  It  should  be  closely 
watched,  and  cut,  in  just  about  the  same  stage 
that  it  is  proper  to  cut  wheat,  while  the  grain 
may  be  crushed  between  the  lingers.  It  may  he 
cut  with  a grain  cradle,  and,  when  dry,  bound 
and  shocked  like  grain  : hut  it  should  he  thresh  - 
ed  out  as  soon  as  practicable,  on  account  of  its 
being  usually  much  attacked  by  birds,  many 
kinds  of  which  are  very  fond  of  the  seed.  The 
seed  is  used  in  various  European  countries  as 
a substitute  for  sago,  for  which  it  is  consider- 
ed excellent.  It  is  likewise  a valuable  food  for 
poultry,  particularly  for  young  chickens,  which 
from  the  smallness  of  the  grain  can  eat  it  readily, 
and  it  appears  to  be  wholesome  for  them.  In  some 
countries  millet  seed  is  ground  into  flour  and 
converted  into  bread  ; but  this  is  brown  and  hea- 
vy. It  is,  however,  useful  in  other  respects,  as 
a substitute  for  rice.  A good  vinegar  has  been 
made  from  it  by  fermentation,  and,  on  distillation, 
it.  yields  a strong  spirit.  Millet  seed — the  pro- 
duce of  II.  soocharatum—  is  imported  into  this 
country  from  the  East  Indies  for  the  purpose  chief- 
ly of  puddings;  by  many  persons  it  is  prefened 
to  rice.  It  is  cultivated  largely  in  China  and 
Cochin-China.  The  stalks,  if  subjected  to  the 
same  process  that  is  adopted  with  the  sugar-cane, 
y ield  a sweet  juice,  from  which  an  j excellent  kind 
of  sugar  may  be  made.  Millet  will  grow  best  on 
light,"  dry  soils.  The  ground  being  first  well 
prepared,  half  a bushel  of  seed  to  the  acre  is 
ploughed  in  at  the  commencement  of  the  rains 
in  India.  The  crop  ripens  within  three  months 
from  the  time  of  sowing.  The  usual  produce  is 
about  Id  bushels  to  the.  acre.  Ihe  Canary  Is- 
lands export  annually  about  212,100  bushels  of 
millet. 

Great  Indian  Millet,  or  Guinea  Corn.  Ibis 
is  a native  of  India  (the  Sorghum  tn/gare,  the 
Andropogon  Sorghum  of  Roxburgh),  which  pro- 
duces a grain  a little  larger  than  mustard  or 
millet  seed.  It  is  grown  in  most  tropical  coun- 
tries, and  has  peenliar  loeal  names.  In  thp  Uest 
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Indies,  where  it  is  chiefly  raised  for  feeding  poul- 
try, it  is  called  Guinea  corn.  It  Egypt  it  is 
known  ns  Dhurra,  in  llindostan  ;tnd  Bengal  ns 
Jonr  and  in  some  districts  as  Cush.  In  Lower 
Scinde  jonr  is  very  extensively  cultivated,  ns  well 
as  bajree  ( 11.  spicatus).  It  is  harvested  in  De- 
cember and  January,  requires  alight  soil,  and  is 
usually  grown  in  the  cast,  after  Ct/no.iun/s  cu- 
rocanus.  The  natives  of  Mysore  reckon  three  kinds 
known  ns  white,  green,  and  red-  The  red  ripens 
a month  earlier  than  the  rest,  or  about  four 
months  from  the  time  of  sowing.  Near  Bengal, 
.Bombay,  and  elsewhere,  in  Eastern  India,  sow- 
ing is  performed  at  the  close  of  May  or  early  in 
June.  A gallon  and  a third  of  seed  is  sown  per 
acre,  and  the  produce  averages  16  bushels.  This 
grain,  though  small,  and  the  size  of  its  head 
diminutive,  compensates  for  this  deficiency  by 
the  great  bulk  and  goodness  of  its  straw,  which 
grows  usually  to  the  height  of  8 or  10  feet.  It  is 
sometimes  sown  for  fodder  in  the  beginning  of 
April,  and  is  ready  to  cut  in  July.  It  is  said 
to  be  injurious  to  cattle,  if  eaten  as  green  pro- 
vender, the  straw  is  therefore  first  dried,  and  is 
then  preferable  to  that  of  rice.  'This  grain  is 
frequently  fermented  to  form  the  basis,  in  com- 
bination with  goor  or  half  made  sugar,  of  the 
common  arrack  of  the  natives,  and  in  the  hills 
is  fermented  into  a kind  of  beer  or  sweet  wort, 
drank  warm. 


MIMOSA  ABgTKUGENM 

(5315)  MILLINGTON  1 A HORT.ENSIS, 
JBiunoniace.'e.  An  elegant  tree  growing  to 
the  height  of1  fifty  feet,  is  in  blossom  towards  the 
close  of  the  rains,  and  the  seeds  ripen  in  March. 
The  bark  is  of  a soft  spongy  nature,  the  wood  is 
white,  firm,  and  close  grained. — -Riddell. 

(53  4 6)M  ILL  I NGTON I A SIMFL1C1FOLIA, 
j is  also  scarce,  but  found  in  the  Forests  of  the 
| Pegu  Valley.  Iis  properties  as  a timber  are  vn- 
! luable  from  its  weight  and  strength.  Wood, 
white-colored,  adapted  to  every  purpose,  house* 
building1.-^  McClelland. 

(534 1)  MILL  STONES. 


Schernovroi  kanreu,  Bus. 
Muelas  de  molino.  Sp. 


Hohus  spicatus;  the.  Panicutn  spicatuw  of  Rox- 
burgh, is  cultivated  in  Mysore,  Beliar,  and  the 
provinces  more: to  the  north.  From  one  to  four 
seers  are  sown  on  a biggah  of  land,  and  the  yield 
is  about  four  inaunds  per  acre.  It  is  sown  after 
the  heavy  rains  commence,  and  the  plough  sercs- 
to  cover  the  seed.  The  crop  is  ripe  in  three 
months, -and  the  ears  only  are  taken  off  at  first. 
Afterwards  the  straw  is  cut  down  close  to  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  to  be  used  for  thatching,  for 
it  is  not  much  in  request  as  fodder.  Being  a 
grain  ot  small  price,  it  is  a common  food  of  the 
poorer  class  of  natives,  and  really  yields  a sweet 
palatable  flour.  It  is  also  excellent  as  a fatten- 
ing grain  for  poultry;  The  Pua  Abyssinica  }> 
one  of  the  bread  corns  of  Abyssinia.  ' The  bread 
made  from  it  is  called  lef,  and  is  the  ordinary 
food  ol  the  country,  that  made  from  wheat  beim>- 
only  used  by  the  higher  classes.  The  way  ol’ 
manufacturing  it  is  by  allowing  the  dou°-|'i  to 
becom*  sour,  when,  generating  carbonic  acid  u-MS 
it  serves  instead  of  yeast.  It  is  then  baked  in’ 
circular  cakes,  which  are  white,  spongy,  and  of 
a hot  acid  taste,  but  easy  of  digestion'  This 
bread,  carefully  toasted,  and  left  °in  water  for 
three  or  four  days,  furnishes  the  baza,  or  com- 
mon beer  of  tl.e  country,  similar  to  the  onus  of 

iillSSla. SujlhlQluU. 

(5344)  MILLELK.  A wood  of  Cevlon  pro- 
bably specifically  identical  with  sapoo.ni'lile,  with 
'vhicli  it  coincides  in  very  respect. 
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l’ierres  meulieres,  Fa. 

Muhlsteine,  Gkr. 

Mole  niacine,  lx. 

Are  large,  circular  stones*  which,  when  put  in 
motion  by  machinery,  grind  corn  and  other 
articles. — F/liilPuer. 

(5343)  MIMOSA,  a gefntis  of  Plants  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  Legiwiinosce.  It  has 
polygamous  flowers  ; petals  4 or  5,  connect- 
ed together  into  a 4 or  5 cleft  funnel  shaped 
corolla  ; stamens  inserted  in  the  base  of  the 
corolla,  or  in  the  stipe  of  the  ovary,  equ'ai 
in  number  to  the  lobes  of  the  corolla,  or 
double  or  triple  that  number  ■,  legtmie  compress* 

I ed,  flat,  1-  or  many -jointed  ; joints  1 -seeded  j 
j ribs  permanent  ; stipules  petiular  ; leaves  bipin* 
nate,  with  one  or  more  pairs  of  pinnae,  each 
pinna  bearing  2 or  many  pairs  of  leaflets;  flow- 
ers rose-coloured  or  white,  disposed  in  heads. 
The  leaves  arc  frequently  sensible  to  touch,  as  in 
the  Sensitive  llanr.  1 he  species  are  very  nu- 
merous.—/%.  adc-  Of  this  genus  of  plants, 

many  are  to  be  found  all  over  the  country,  the 
leaves  of  some  of  the  species  are  remarkable  for 
being  sensitive  to  the  touch.  The  pink  and 
: yellow  flowers  of  one  of  the  small  shrubby  kinds 
jaie  particularly  beautiful  in  the  rains,  readily 
I grown  from  seed  in  any  soil.  —Riddell. 

j,  (5349)  MIMOSA,  or  WATTLE-BARK,  is 
i procured  from  different  species  of  mimosa,  which 
j ft  row  1"  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  It  is 
I sometimes  imported  in  the  form  of  fluid  extract, 
as  well  as  bark.  1 lie  leather  produced  by  its 
means  is  of  good  quality,  but  of  bad  colour. 

1 he  bark  must  be  finely  ground,  or  it  does  not 
give  up  the  whole  ot  its  tannin  to  warm  water. 
— Simmon  da. 

(5350).  MIMOSA  ABSTERGE  NS,  Soup 
nut.  Eoxb. 

The  fruit. 

Seek-ayah,  Tim.  j Sceyakkov.  Tam. 

oeeka  kai,  Hind. 

' The  leaves. 

Slice  a kai  elley,.  Tam.  I Shecika  akoo,  Duk. 
u*c  kai  ka  paat,  Duk.  | Ghodasala,  Sans. 

,S  a Pocj  or  Ifgume,  containing 

epaiate,  small,  oval,  dark  coloured  seeds,  and  is 
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MIMOSA  $ FA  A IT  IV  A. 

considered  1 > y l lie  NaiLvtj  Practitioners  as  a most 
valuable  medicine,  lu  taste  it  somewhat  resem- 
bles the  soa[>  nut,  but  is  more  acid,  lews  bitter,  and 
has  a singular  pungency.  Its  qualities  are  said 
to  be  deobstruent  and  detergent ; and  1 am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  k is  also  an  expectoraut.  It 
is  commonly  prescribed  by  them  in  cases  of  Jaun- 
dice and  other  biliary  derangements,  and  is,  be- 
sides, used  by  them  like  the  soap  nut,  for 
washing  the  head.  The  small  leaves  of  this  prickly 
shrub  have  a pleasant  acidity,  and  are  frequently 
put  into  pepper  water,  when  it  is  found  necessary 
to  keep  the  bowels  open  or  work  off  bile.  The  j 
pod  is  usually  prescribed  in  electuary,  in  doses 
of  about  the  size  of  a small  walnut,  every  morn- 
ing for  three  days. — Aiudies  Mat.  Med. 'pages' 
111  and  260. 

(5351)  MIMOSA  ADEN* ANT1I  ERA.  — The  ■ 
UNARMED  mimosa.  IS  at.  Lajwanta  species. 

(5352)  MIMOSA  ALBA.— The  white  Mi- 
mosa. 

(5353)  MIMOSA  PUDICA. — The  Sensitive 
riant. 

Lajuk  Hind.  | Total  vadic  Tam. 

Common  in  gardens,  and  grows  readily  from  seed, 
color  of  the  flowers  pale  pink. — JaflYeg.  M.  pudicu 
has  a prickly  herbaceous  stem,  with  the  petioles 
and  peduncles  more  or  less  beset  with  stiff  hairs 
or  bristles  ; leaves  somewhat  digiiately  pinnate, 
with  1 pinnae,  each  pinna  bearing  many  pairs  of 
linear  leaflets,  it  is  a native  of  Brazil,  and  is  com- 
monly grown  in  gardens  under  the  name  of 
Sensitive  Plant,  the  leaves  falling  on  the  slight- 
est touch.  The  roots  of  this  plant  and  its  allies 
emit  a most  offensive  smell,  resembling  the  odour 
of  a sewer  at  the  time  of  impending  l ain.  —Eng. 
Qyc. 

(5354)  MIMOSA  SAPONARIA.  The  le- 
gumes of  M.  saponaria,  according  to  Boyle,  form 
considerable  article  of  commerce  in  India  on  ac- 
count of  their  saponaceous  qualities.  [Sensitive 
Plants.]  (Lindley  Vegctukht  Kingdom-,  Don, 
DicJdawydeoiis  Plants.) — Eny.  Gyc. 

(5355)  MIMOSA  PROCERA. 

Padda  Patseroo,  Tee. 

A Native  of  Coromandel  where  it  grows  to  be 
one  of  their  largest  trees,  lioxb. — Rhode  M.S.S. 

(535(5)  MIMOSA  SCA  ADEN'S.— The  climb- 
ing Mimosa.  —Riddell. 

Gela,  Hind.  | Cilia  tiga,  Tam. 

' (5357)  MIMOSA  SENSIT1VA,  the  Sensitive 
Plant,  has  prickly  stems  and  petioles  ; leaflets 
ovate-acute,  dotted,  with  adpressed  pib  beneath, 
but  glabrous  above.  It,  is  a native  of'  Brazil. 
The  "flowers  are  rose-coloured  and  tetraudrous. 
The  leaflets  are  sensitive  to  touch,  1/ut  got  so 
much  so  as  the  following  species.  Cdc- 

This  vegetable  wonder  will  grow  in  almost  any 
situation  and  soil,  raised  easily  from  seeds.— 


MLMULUS  CAB  DINA  US. 

Jeffrey.  In  Tenasseriui,  where  “ garden  flowers 
grow  wild,”  near  deserted  habitations  the  pink 
globular  heads  of  the  sensitive  plant  may  be  often 
seen  peeping  through  the  grass.  It  is  cultivated 
by  the  Burmese,  and  is  quite  naturalized. — 
Mason. 

(5358)  MIMOSA  XV  LOG  A BP  A. 

Conda  Tungcdoo,  Tee.  I Betada  swamamki  Vrik- 
Malei  Avarei,  Tam.  | slia,  Can. 

It  is  called  Pingadoo  in  Pegu  where  it  is  used 
for  knees,  crooked  timbers  &c.  in  ship  building. 
A large  stately  timber  tree  : a native  of  various 
parts  of  India.  It  blossoms  during  the  hot  sea- 
son, at  which  period  it  is  nearly  destitute  of  foli- 
age. The  timber  is  remarkably  strong  and  dur- 
able— TLoxb.  lu  the  Yizagnpatam  district  this 
wood  is  used  for  common  purposes,  it  generally 
is  faulty  in  the  centre,  it  is  not  a bad  wood  for 
furniture,  is  well  adopted  for  handles  of  tools  See. 
the  average  size  at  \ izagapatam  is  12  inches  in 
diameter  and  fifteen  feet  long  ; on  the  Goduvery 
it  is  seldom  obtained  exceeding  8 inches  in  dia- 
meter and  generally  is  faulty  in  the  centre ; it  is 
used  for  posts. — Rhode  M.  S.  S. 

(5350)  M1MOSE.E,  a sub-order  of  Plants  be- 
longing to  l lie  natural  order  Leguniinosa- , whose 
flowers  are  regular,  the  stamens  long,  usually  in- 
definite in  number,  and  hypogymms,  aud  the 
flowers  valvate  in  aestivation.  They  are  in  many 
cases  polygamous,  and  their  leaves  are  always 
more  or  less  compound.  The  principal  genus 
of  the  division  is  the  Acacia.  Mimosa  itself 
consists  of  a considerable  number  of  species 
many  of  which  are  remarkable  for  the  irritability 
of  their  leaves,  a curious  property  which  lias  al- 
ways rendered  them  objects  ol  interest.  [Sensi- 
tive Plants.]  The  species  commonly  cultivated 
for  the  exhibition  of  this  phenomenon  is  the  Mi- 
mosa pndica,  a South  American  annual.  Among 
the  useful  plants  belonging  to  Mimoaedr^  and  not 
included  in  the  genus  Acacia,  are  the  Raja  sapi- 
da,  I.  dutch,  I.  biylohosa,  and  some  others,  -whose 
pods  contain  a sweet  nutritious  flecula,  which 
renders  them  lit  for  food  : and  several  kinds  ot 
Prosopis,  the  astringeney  of  whose  pods  and 
bark  renders  them  valuable  for  tanning  purposes- 
In  general,  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  Mimoseet 
are  confined  to  tropical  countries,  or  to  those 
which  have  a high  summer  heat  : but  in  t lie  sou- 
thern hemisphere  they  extend  beyond  such  limits 
as  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  where  Acacias#  cal  led 
Wattles,  are  the  commonest  wood.  [Lf.gu- 
MINOS-F..] 

(5330)  MEMPHIS.  Scrobhujeaiiinje.  Mon- 
key flower.—  Riddell. 

(53(51)  Ml  MULLS  CARDIN AL1S.  These 
plants  are  well  suited  for  flower  borders,  the  co- 
lours are  chiefly  blue,  red  and  yellow,  easily 
giowti  from  seed  in  any  garden  soil,  it  takes  its 
name  from  Mi  mo,  an  ape,  the  seed  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  the  face  ol  a monkey. — Riddell. 


MIM  L’SOPS  HEX  AND  R A.  • 

(5302)  MIMUSOPS  ELENGI.  Sapota.ce.*:. 
The  Tree. 


Pognda  mnnnoo,  Tel. 
Moogali  inara,  Can. 


green  oblong 


Jlaghidam  mnrum.  Taj£ 

Taindm  or  Brwul,  Mulsari, 

Duk. 

An  ornamental  tree  with  dark 
alternate  leaves,  and  white  fragrant  flowers 
common. — Wight.  A tree  of  moderate  size,  cul 
tivated  for  the  oil  obtained  from  its  fragrant 
flowers.  The  wood  is  little  known.  Wight  No. 
40,  Mysore  23,33,  Nellore  87,  Travancore  209, 
Rajahmundry  54,  Hort.  Gard.  54. — M.  E.  J.  R. 
The  quality  of  the  wood,  says  Mr.  llohde,  is 
unknown  to  me,  and,  being  so  much  a cultivated 
plant,  it  is  not  probable  that  it  is  much  used  and 
is  therefore  little  known. — Rolide.  This  species 
of  mimusops,  a rare  ornamental  tree,  is  much 
valued  by  Burmese  ladies  for  its  small  delicate 
sweet-scented  blossoms,  which  they  string  in 
chaplets  for  the  head. — Mason.  It  thrives  well 
at  Ajmeer,  growing  to  a large  size,  the  flowers 
are  delightfully  fragrant,  and  the  wood  is  very 
hard  and  durable,  the  foliage  is  beautiful  and 
evergreen.  The  berries  are  eaten  sometimes  by 
the  poor.  This  tree  would  be  very  ornamental 
in  compounds. — Gen.  Med.  Top.  p.  190. 

(5363)  MIMUSOPS  ELENGI.  Lin.  Colebr.92. 

The  Mover. 


Mulsari  ka  pool,  Hind. 
Bacuia.  Sans. 


Maghadam  poo,  Tam- 

Pogbada,  Tel. 

Bolsarika  pool,  Duk. 

The  small  pale  brown  sweet  smelling  flowers 
of  this  most  beautiful  and  ornamental  tree  are 
celebrated  in  the  puranas  and  even  placed 
amongst  the  flowers  of  the  Hindoo  paradise. — 
Aim.  Mat.  Med.  p.  158. 

(5364)  MIMUSOPS  OIL.  Mimusops  Elen* 
ni.  A medicinal  oil,  obtainable  in  tolerably 
large  quantities  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 
At  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1855,  it  was  ex- 
hibited by  W.  E.  Underwood,  Esq.  as  a new  oil, 
but  is  known  in  England. — M.  E.  J.  R. 

(5365)  MIMUSOPS  HEXANDRA. 

The  Tree. 

Pala  maruin,  also  patta,  j Rajuu,  Hind. 

I his  is  a tree  common  in  the  Deccan,  and  is 
generally  planted  by  the  Mussulmans  with  the 
Llengi  ; the  wood  is  much  used  where  strength 
and  toughness  are  required  ; the  fruit  is  eatenbv 
the  natives  — M.  E.  J.  R.  Riddell. 

(5366)  MIMUSOPS  HEXANDRA.  Roxb. 

The  Fruit. 

Palay  pullum,  Tam.  | Pala  pundoo,  Tel. 

Keerme  ka  pull,  Duk.  | Clieerie,  Sans. 

This  is  the  olive  shaped  reddish  colored  fruit 
°r  a very  large  tree.  It  is  eaten  (but  not  much 
sought  after)  by  the  poor,  and  grows  in  the 
woods  of  the  Northern  Circars .-Ainslie,  p.  220 


MINERAL  SPRINGS. 

(5367)  MIMUSOPS  KAUKI,  Obtuse- 
leaved Mimusops. 

Kirnee,  Hind. 

Cultivated  at  Ajmeer  and  Kotah,  the  tree  be- 
comes very  large  and  is  very  handsome,  the 
small  fruit  is  eatable,  the  wood  is  fine-grained 
and  hard. — Irvine,  page  190.  In  the  Deckhan, 
this  tree  grows  to  a large  size,  and  is  generally 
planted  in  groves  : the  fruit,  which  is  about  the 
size  of  a small  olive,  is  of  a yellow  color  when 
ripe,  after  the  rains,  and  contains  a sweet  clam- 
my juice,  eaten  chiefly  by  the  Natives. — Riddell. 
This  dried  fruit  is  occasionally  seen  among  the 
Chinese,  brought  from  Singapore,  and  some  of 
the  seeds  produce  trees,  which,  judging  from 
their  leaves,  can  be  no  other  than  that  now  un- 
der notice. — Mason. 

(53GS)  MINERAL  SPRINGS. 

1.  Sulphuretted. 

Malacca,  thermal  (Ward). 

Spring,  27  miles  N.  from  Iiazareebagh,  ther- 
mal, (II.  H.  Wilson). 

Bum  Buklesir,  thermal,  16  miles,  W.  and 
S.  ot  Sooree  in  Bheerbhoom,  (Sherwiil). 

Jorva  Booree,  not  far  from  Chaunch,  near 
meeting  of  Barakur  and  Damooda  rivers,  ther- 
mal (Oldham). 

Tantloie  near  it,  on  other  side  Damooda, 
thermal. 

Tata  Pani,  Sirgoojah,  Chota  Nagpore,  ther- 
mal (Breton). 

2 springs  at  N.  base  of  Malm  Deo  Moun- 
tains, Nerbudda,  thermal,  (Spilsburv). 

Well  at  Gwalior,  (Col.  Todd). 

Below  Landour,  (Murray). 

At  Sonah,  30  miles  from  Delhi,  thermal, 
(Ludlow-). 

At  Lousah,  in  Noorpore,  (Marcadieu). 

At  Bislusht  in  Kulloo,  thermal,  (Gerard). 

In  the  Bukh  Ravine  Salt  Range,  thermal, 
(tleming).  ’ 

At  Jubba  in  Salt  Range,  10  miles  E.  of 
Indus  (do.) 

Chihalee  Pass  W.  of  Indus  below  Kaliba- 
(do). 

Mittah  near  Esau  Kliail  W.  Bank  of  Indus 
(do.) 

Peer  Mungal  and  Gazee  Peer  in  Scinde, 
thermal,  (Major  Baker  and  Lt.  McLain.) 

At  Lukkee  Pass,  near  Schewan,  "thermal, 
(Gibson). I * * *  5 

^i  Within  high  water  mark  in  Kuttywar,  (Sand- 

lemple  of  Somnath  in  Guzerat,  (Col.  Todd' 
Arowlee  in  the  Concan,  thermal,  (Duncan)/ 

At  Bhadrachelkm  on  the  Godavery,  ther- 
mal, (Heyne,  Malcomson). 

^ At  Chittoor,  slightly  thermal,  (Hardy). 

! ? ft  fl 


MINERAL  SPRINGS. 

2.  Saline. 

Several  springs  at  Sooroojkoond  near  Bel- 
cuppee  and  Burkutta,  Grand  Trunk  Road,  (Slier- 
will  and  Hooker),  thermal. 

Tevali  in  Kangra  district,  (Marcadieu). 
Mukhdoor  Rusheed  in  Moultan,  (Edgeworth). 
Slmhpore  near  Jhung,  (Neehnadub  Mooker- 
jee). 

Lahard  Kliad  on  Sutledge  above  Roopur, 
(Wade). 

Universal  throughout  Salt  Range,  (Fleming). 
Sumoondur  and  Kullur  kuhar  lakes  in  Salt 
Range?  (Fleming). 

Doozeekoostuek  Scinde,  thermal  (Yiccar). 

Ooch  Scinde,  (Viccary). 

Lukkee  Pass,  (Gibson). 

Well  at  Banda?  (Prinsep). 

Near  Hyderabad  Deccan,  (Voysev). 
a.  brine. 

Sambher  lake? 

Many  springs  in  Salt  Range,  (Fleming). 

Old  spring  near  Jevpore  in  Assam  ? 

Brine  springs  in  Becaneer  and  Jessulmeer, 
(Irvine). 

Cacliar  Hills. 

lYer  Mungul  Scinde,  (Baker  and  McLagan). 

b.  alkaline. 

Loonar  lake,  50  miles  from  Jauluah,  (Mal- 
eomson)  ? 

At  Mean  Meer,  and  others  in  Punjab,  (Bad- 
dely). 

Kairi  water,  or  Soda  water  wells  in  Ajmeer, 
(Irvine), 

Well  at  Jowali  Mookhi  ? (Marcadieu). 

c.  aluminous. 

Well  below  Laudour,  (Murray). 

cl.  iodine. 

Traces  of  iodine  in  well  at  Jowali  Mookhi 
and  Arlun  in  Kangra,  (Marcadieu). 

Ditto  Thunga  Bara  near  Hurripore,  (ditto). 
Strong  iodide  of  potass  well  at  Jowali,  [Mr. 
Marcadieu  states,  that  though  bronchocele  is 
verv  common  in  the  district — the  inhabitants 
of  Jowali  are  exempt  from  it.]  (do.) 

e.  lime. 

Many  in  Murree  Hills  above  Rawul  Pinddee, 
(Fleming). 

Peeth  in  Halla  mountains  thermal,  (Viccary). 
Kye  in  ditto,  thermal,  (A.  Young). 

Near  Sunjabundia,  Kurnool,  thermal,  (New- 
bold)  temperature  decreasing. 

/.  siliclous. 

Burrare  and  Bheem  Bhand,  Kurruckpore 
Hills  thermal,  (Sherwill  and  McClelland). 

3.  Chalybeate. 

At  Dallhousie,  Cliumba,  (Clemeuger). 

Rhotas  near  Jhelum,  (Fleming). 

Bakh  ravine  in  Salt  Range,  (ditto). 

Chib  alee,  W.  Bank  of  Indus,  (ditto). 

At  Munnee  Karn,  (Edgeworth). 

At  Nagcondn,  Simla  hills,  (ditto). 


MINERAL  SPRINGS. 

Below  Laudour,  (Murray). 

On  Ruugeet  river,  Darjeeling  (Liston). 

Ruuguoo  river,  4 miles  E.  by  N.  of  Darjeel- 
ing, (Withecombe).  > 

Bangalore,  (Garrard). 

Ratnandroog  hills  near  Bellarv,  (Mayer). 

Near  old  town  of  Attaran,  Moulmein  ther- 
mal ? 

4.  Thermal  springs  with  no  important 

INGREDIENTS,  OR  IMPERFECTLY 
KNOWN,  SOME  OF  THEM 
PROBABLY  CARBO- 
NATED. 

Hot  springs  at  Cannea  in  Ceylon.  Temp, 
variable  ? 

Hot  water  fountain  at  Tavoy,  ) 

Ditto  at  Lunkyen  in  ditto,  > Prinsep. 

Ditto  at  Sienlee  in  Martaban.  ) 

Near  Kaliue  Aurig  Martaban,  (Low.) 

Hot  spring  on  Attaran  river  Tcnasserim, 
(Piddington). 

Hot  springs  on  the  Palouk  river  and  at  Pee, 
between  Mergui  and  Tavoy,  some  sulphuretted, 
(Major  IV.  McLeod). 

Springs  at  Nutnyan  near  Prome. 

Between  Meeaday  and  the  Arracan  hills, 
(Phayre). 

Seetacoond,  near  Chittagong. 

Utteer,  30  miles  from  Poorie,  (Brander). 
Kaljhurnee,  Maharoo,  Ilatbulleah,  Nonbhil, 
between  Rajamahal  and  Sooree  (Sherwill). 

Lacarakoonda  21  miles  S.  W.  ot  Sooree  in 
Beerbhoom,  (Sherwill). 

Tantlooee  16  miles  N.  IV.  of  Sooree,  on 
Sidh  Nulla,  (Sherwill). 

Springs  at  Katkamsandi,  old  Benares  Road, 
(Everest). 

Pinarkoon,  Ramgur,  (Breton). 

Seetacoond,  Monghyr. 

Paharpoor,  Kurruckpore  hills,  (Sherwill). 
Rajgeer  and  Guriuk,  N.  by  E.  ot  Gyah, 
(Sherwill). 

On  Ruugeet  river,  (Darjeeling  Guide). 

Near  Bagin  river  in  Pana  district  liundle- 
cund,  (Franklin). 

Two  hot  springs  in  Alwar  country,  one  15 
miles  W.  by  S.  from  Alwar,  one  20  miles  N. 
E.  of  Jeypore,  (Capt.  Bellew’s  survey.) 

Mineral  springs  at  Machery  ? (Col.  Todd.) 

At  Seetabaree,  in  Harowtee,  also  cold  springs, 

(Col.  Todd).  , , 

At  Jumnootrie,  Gungootrie,  Kedernatli,  and 

at  Badrinath,  in  Ghurwal. 

Hot  springs  near  Nutpa,  Booktee  and  Jau- 
ree,  valley  of  Sutledge,  (Gerard). 

Opposite  Sonee  banks  ot  ditto,  (I  nnsep). 
Hot  spring  at  Silol,  Kangra,  (G.  T.  Survey). 
Munneekarn  in  Kulloo  and  hot  spuog 
further  up  the  Parbutti.  (Mr.  Edgeworth  in- 
forms me  that  the  water  where  it  issuesiroin 
its  source,  is  of  the  temperature  of  207  * flirt-. 
It  is  therefore  one  of  the  hottest  known  spun.,  I 

IS 


MINERAL  SPRINGS. 

Some  of  the  hottest  of  these  are  the  Geysers 
180°,  Sooroojkoond  190°,  the  Petersquelle  in 
the  Caucasus  195°.  spring  on  Palook  river 
196°,  and  what  Humboldt  discovered  and  de- 
scribes as  the  hottest  spring  in  the  world, 
Guanaxuata  in  Mexico  207°.  The  boiling  point 
of  water  at  the  elevation  of  Munneekarn  is 
much  below  that  point.  Rice  is  cooked  in  the 
spring  at  Jumnootrie  194°,  at  about  11,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  and  in  many  others  of  in- 
ferior temperature.) 

Kulrit  in  Kuiloo,  (Gerard). 

Lower  range  of  Sooliman  mountains,  (Flera- 
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Proceedings  of  Geological  Society. 
Madras  Road  B oo  k. 


ing). 

Peer  Muggen  Alligator  Tank,  13  miles  from 
Kurachee,  (Carless). 

Juggnu  and  Deyrali,  N.  Scindc,  (Kirk). 
Springs  at  the  base  of  the  Halla  mountains, 
Scinde,  (A.  Young). 

Donee,  Central  range  of  Kuttywar,  variable 
temp.  (Gibson). 

Oonopdeen  and  Soonoopdeen  in  Satpoora 
Range,  (Briggs). 

From  near  Surat  to  Rajapore  many  hot 
springs,  at  Mahar,  Rutnaghery  Mat,  &c.  more 
than  12  in  number  (Duncan.) 

At  Kair  and  Urjunnah,  Deccan,  (Malcoin- 
son). 

At  Byorah  (Malcomson). 

5.  Petroleum. 

Pegu  ? 

Arracan,  Paidong  5 miles  from  Ramree  (Bo- 
gle). 

Island  of  Cheduba. 

Assam,  at  Jeypore  and  five  other  places, 
(Hannay). 

Svlhet,  (Inglis) 

Kaffir  Kote,  Algud  ravine  W.  bank  of  In- 
dus, (Fleming). 

Jubba,  N.  side  of  Salt  Range,  10  miles  E. 
of  the  Indus,  (do.) 

Jowali  Mookhi,  (Gerard). 

Three  springs  in  Dooloo,'  eastward  of  Gogra 
(do.)  b ’ 

Principal  Authorities. 

, ^engal  Transactions  Medical  and  Physical 
Society. 

Bombay  Medical  Transactions. 

Gleanings  of  Science. 

Journal  of  Asiatic  Society. 

Transactions  of  ditto. 

Ft11™  ?J  Fpml)ay  Ge°g>'apl‘ical  Societv. 
McClellands  Journal  of  Natural  History. 

~ — ; Geological  Report. 

Ainslic’s  Materia  Medica. 

Madras  Medical  Topographies. 

Kirk’s  Topography  of  Scinde. 

Irvine  s rlitto  of  Ajraeer. 

Oldham’s  Report. 

Darjeeling  Guide. 

Todd’s  Rajpootana. 

Phillip’s  Geology. 
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Hooker’s  Travels. 

Gerard’s  Kunawur. 

The  preceding  list,  which,  though  a rude 
general  classification  has  been  attempted,  has  no 
pretension  to  being  any  thing  more  than  a cat- 
alogue, includes,  it  is  hoped,  most  of  the  mineral 
sources  in  India  and  its  dependencies,  of  which 
accounts  have  been  published.  The  names  at- 
tached to  the  notices  have  been  added;  gene- 
rally they  are  those  of  the  discoverers,  or  rather 
describers;  but  in  some  instances  of  the  analys- 
ers of  the  waters.  Some  springs,  such  as  the 
Monghyr  Seelacoond,  have  been  so  long  known, 
that  it  is  uncertain  who  the  original  describers 
were.  A few  have  been  communicated  to  me 
bv  friends.  I have  to  acknowledge  mv  parti- 
cular obligations,  to  Capt.  Shenvill  for  infor- 
mation about  the  Rajmahal  and  Bheerbhoom 
springs,  to  Mr.  Edgeworth  about  those  in  Kui- 
loo, Dr.  Fleming  the  ones  in  the  Salt  Range, 
and  Mr.  A.  Young  those  in  Scinde.  About  30 
springs  are  believed  to  be  here  noticed  for  the 
first  time.  Major  Sanders  gave  me  some  valu- 
able information  from  the  Maps  in  the  Quartet- 
Master  General’s  Office : and  I aiso  was  kindlv 
allowed  access  to  the  Surveyor  General’s  Office. 

I have  thus,  although  I cannot  hope  to  have 
escaped  mistakes,  been  able  to  verify  most  of 
the  localities,  which  in  many  instances,  owing 
to  strange  transmutations  of  names,  has  been 
no  easy  matter.  Three  or  four  are  from  the 
records  of  the  Foreign  Office  and  Medical  Board. 
It  seemed  useless,  with  reference  to  the  o-ene- 
rallv  imperfect  nature  of  most  of  the  observa- 
tions, to  attempt  to  include  an  abstract  of  such 
analysis  as  have  been  made,  or  even  a record 
of  the  temperature  of  the  thermal  sprinos,  or 
of  the  nature^  of  the  rocks  or  soil  from  which 
they  issue.  Ibis  was  the  less  necessary,  as  it 
is  understood  that  these  points  will  be  fully 
investigated  in  the  course  of  a general  inquiry  ' 
about  to  be  made  by  order  of  the  Government 
ot  India.  Petroleum  wells  have  been  included 
m the  list,  as  they  are  of  some  commercial 
value,  although  they  perhaps  cannot  properl  v 
be  called  mineral  springs.  Their  medicinal  use 
which  is  known  to  the  Natives  of  India  is  also 
now  almost  abandoned  except  in  some  cutane- 
ous affections.  Even  in  the  present  imperfect 
stabr  of  our  knowledge  of  the  mineral  waters 
of  India,  a few  points  of  interest  are  su^est- 
ed  by  the  table,  which  I shall  now  consider 
What  districts  are  richest  in  mineral  waters  » 
These  appear  to  be,  the  Tenasserim  Prol 
vinces,  a district  round  Hazareebaugh  stretch- 
ing m almost  every  direction  for  about  130 
miles,  in  many  places  literally  teeming  with 
hot  springs  the  upper  part  of  the  Jullundcr 
Doab  or  rather  the  hills  beyond  its  Northern 
boundary,  the  salt  Range,  and  Northern  am! 
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Western  Scinde;  next  is  the  Concnn,  and,  though 
not  to  be  compared  with  any  of  the  foregoing, 
the  peninsula  of  Guzerat.  The  deficiency  of 
mineral  sources  in  the  Southern  portion  of  the 
peninsula  of  India,  and  throughout  the  great 
central  trap  formation,  is  remarkable.  They 
are  found  at  every  elevevation,  from  within  high 
water  mark  to  a height  of  12,000  feet. 
What  kinds  of  mineral  waters  are  most 
common  ? More  than  half  of  those  in  the  Table 
are  thermal.  The  most  frequent  of  all  appear 
to  be  the  Hot  springs  without  any  very  strong 
mineral  impregnation,  which  are  so  abundant 
in  the  Tenasseriin  Provinces,  and  in  the  Hazu- 
reebaugh  districts,  in  some  parts  of  the  Him- 
alaya, in  the  Goncan,  also  in  Scinde,  where-,  as 
iu  many  other  places,  an  impregnation  with 
carbonate  of  lime  is  common.  One  or  two 
such  have  been  found  iu  Rajpootana  and  the 
Deccan.  The  Sulphurous  Springs,  appear  to  be 
pretty  equally  diffused;  several  iu  Hazareebaugh, 
some  in  the  Nerbudda,  some  iu  the  Goncan  and 
Guzerat,  some  in  Scinde  and  the  Salt  Range, 
many  at  the  base  of  the  Himalayas,  and  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  Jullunder  Doab.  Only  one  has 
been  noticed  iu  the  Madras  Presidency,  (Chit- 
toor  is  scarcely  an  exception  to  this,)  and  no 
true  one  in  Tenasseriin.  The  great  majority 
of  them  are  thermal.  The  Saline  springs  are 
chiefly  found  in  Scinde  and  in  the  higher  portion 
of  the  Punjab  ; they  usually  contain  common  salt 
with  some  sulphate  of  soda  and  small  quanti- 
ties of  other  salts,  when  they  are  not  simply 
brine.  Traces  of  iodine  are  found  near  Kau- 
gra.  Throughout  Rajpootana  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  Punjab,  the  wells  are  abundantly 
impregnated  with  soda.  Some  of  the.  springs 
in  Kemaon  contain  mineral  impregnations,  but 
scarcely  to  an  extent  to  be  considered  saline. 
Scarcely  any  strong  saline  ones  are  thermal. 
The  few  thermal  salines  are  chiefly  calcareous, 
and  one  or  two  silicious.  There  appears  to 
be  a general  deficiency  of  Chalybeates,  and 
there  is  no  one  district  in  which  they  have 
been  found  more  frequently  than  another,  un- 
less the  outer  ranges  of  the  Himalayas;  the 
wells  in  the  Neilgherries  are  said  often  to  have 
a trace  of  iron.  None  of  the  Indian  chaly- 
beates are  thermal,  and  none  of  those  known,  ex- 
cept that  at  the  beautiful  spot  Nngconda,  ap- 
pear to  be  strong  ones ; but  it  is  difficult  to 
suppose,  especially  with  reference  to  there  be- 
ing no  want  of  iron  iu  India,  that  other  sour- 
ces of  this  description  and  of  more  powerful 
virtues  will  not  be  discovered.  I am  told  there 
are  many  undescribed  chalybeates  iu  the  Hima- 
layas. The  Murree  hills  contain  scarcely  any, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  one  at  Chumba, 
may  prove  of  value.  , It  is  much  to  be  regret- 
ted, that  none  of  the  agreeable  Acidulous  car- 
bonated waters,  such  as  the  Setters,  commonly 
called  Seltzer  watev,  which  are  abundant  in  some 
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parts  ot  Germany,  have  been  found  in  India, 
where  they  would  be  so  grateful.  Some  of  the 
thermal  springs,  as  the  Seelacooud,  at  Moti- 
ghyr,  the  water  of  which  is  highly  prized  and 
often  carried  on  long  voyages,  are  probably 
slightly  carbonated,  and  observers  talk  of  Indian 
springs  effervescing,  for  instance  the  so-called 
chalybeate  at  Bangalore.  When,  however,  it  is 
considered,  that  almost  all  the  strongly  carbo- 
nated Springs  in  other  parts  of  the  world  are 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  extinct  volcanoes, 
as  in  Auvergne,  the  Rhine  Provinces,  the  Cauca- 
sus, or  near  active  ones,  as  at  Ischia,  they  are 
scarcely  to  be  looked  for  in  India.  [Hot  springs 
are  not  necessarily  indices  of  volcanic  action  ; 
they  are  most  common  at  points  of  great 
displacement  of  strata,  or  at'  the  junction  of 
stratified  and  unstratilied  rocks.  There  seem- 
ed to  be  no  sufficient  grounds  for  consider- 
ing the  Loonar  lake  volcanic.  Former  observ- 
ers could  not  discover  scorix  or  lava,  but 
it  appears  that  Dr.  Bradley  in  185 1 found  both, 
See  a paper  by  Dr.  Buist  in  Trans.  Bombay 
Geogr.  Society,  from  which  I have  got  much 
useful  information.  lie  has  collected  a large 
list  of  thermal  springs,  and  connects  them  with 
volcanic  agency.]  Bv  analogy,  some  might  be 
expected  to  be  found  in  Arracan.orin  the  Pegu  and 
Tenasseriin  Provinces,  the  first  being,  and  the 
other  two  being  nearly  included  in  the  belt  of  vol- 
canic action  that  runs  up  the  eastern  side  ot 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  terminating  in  Barren  Island 
and  the  mud  volcanoes  ; but  I never  heard  of 
any  when  I was  stationed  in  Arracan,  although 
I visited  some  of  its  volcanoes.  I may  now 
inquire  how  far  these  waters  have  been  had 
recourse  to,  by  the  natives  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  what  extent  they  are  likely  to 
be  of  use  to  Europeans?  Iu  the  great  majo- 
rity of  instances,  they  have  only  been  regarded 
by  the  natives  of  the  country  as  emanations  of 
the  deity,  and  as  objects  of  poojah  or  worship. 
Wherever  there  is  a hot  spring,  there  is  pretty 
sure  to  be  a temple,  visited  by  pilgrims.  Many 
have,  however,  been  used  medicinally.  Some 
of  those,  which  appear  to  be  most  resorted  to, 
for  their  healing  virtues,  are  the  springs  at 
Malacca,  those  at  Sonah  uear  Delhi,  where  con- 
siderable buildings  have  been  erected  tor  the 
convenience  of  bathers,  at  Munnee  Kuril,  and 
at  the  Lukkee  Pass.  All  of  them  are  ther- 
mal, and  except  Munnee  Kara,  are  sulphu- 
retted, and  natives  have  undoubtedly  faith  m 
them  iu  certain  cases.  Such  springs  might 
easily  at  a small  expense  be  made  more  exten- 
sively useful  to  natives.  Europeans  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  ever  made  a fair  trial  of  any  of 
the  mineral  springs  of  India.  Mr.  Ludlow  in 
1826,  suggested  that  the  wells  at  Sonah  should 
be  made  use  of  for  European  soldiers.  Dr. 
Murray’s  spirited  attempt  in  1843-44,  to  employ 
the  sulphuretted  and  chalybeate  springs  in  the 
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• 

valley  below  Landour  for  the  benefit  of  the  In- 
valids at  that  sanatarium,  never,  I think,  met 
with  the  support  it  deserved,  and  the  situation 
of  the  springs  at  the  bottom  of  a hot  and  con- 
fined though  picturesque  valley,  was  a very  im- 
portant obstacle  to  success.  In  1846  I found 
them  all  but  abandoned.  That  more  attempts 
of  the  kind  have  not  been  made,  that  springs  of 
as  high  virtues  as  those  so  prized  in  Europe, 
should  have  been  neglected,  must  no  doubt  be  a 
matter  of  surprise  to  people  who  have  not  visit- 
ed India,  to  foreigners,  to  whom  of  all  but  the 
poorer  classes  a visit  to  a bath  is  a yearly  neces- 
sity, and  to  Germans,  who  publish  annually 
some  30  new  works  on  their  watering-places, 
but  not  to  those  who  are  aware  of  the  many 
practical  difficulties  to  be  contended  with  in  this 
country.  It  is  not,  however,  generally  known 
in  Europe,  nor  indeed  in  this  country,  that  mine- 
ral springs  are  so  abundant  in  the  East.  Above 
100  separate  localities  have  been  included  in 
the  Table,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  extend  the  list, 
if  I were  to  insert  waters  beyond  the  bounds 
of  British  India.  There  are  hot  springs  in  Ladak, 
Nepal,  and  Sikkim;  at  Uchebul  in  Cashmeer, 
and  hot  sulphur  springs  near  Rajourie,  in  Goo- 
lab  Sing’s  territory.  See  Cunningham’s  Ladak. 
Hooker’s  Travels,  Mrs.  Hervey’s  Travels  &c. 
In  what  direction  are  we  to  look  as  the  most 
Lvorable  one  for  the  establishment  of  a spa 
in  India?  The  mere  absence  of  strong  ingredi- 
ents in  the  water,  as  in  the  Tenasserim  and 
many  of  the  Hazareebaugh  hot  springs,  would 
be  no  essential  obstacle  to  success  in  their  use, 
for  some  of  the  popular  European  baths,  as  Mat- 
lock,  Wildbad,  Pfeffers,  and  Bad  Gastein,  are 
very  deficient  in  salts,  yet  are  found  effi- 
cacious in  many  affections,  being  chiefly  used 
for  bathing.  But  the  absence,  at  most  seasons 
of  the  year,  of  a bracing  climate,  at  the  gene- 
rality of  the  thermal  springs  in  India,  diminishes 
the  chance  of  their  ever  proving  of  utility  to 
Europeans.  Perhaps  the  climate  of  Hazareebaugh, 
which  is  1,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
alone  offers  something  of  an  exception  to  this 
remark.  Fortunate  indeed  might  it  have  been 
for  the  denizens  of  Calcutta,  if  the  mountain  of 
Parisnath,  in  that  district,  only  150.  miles  off, 
were  adapted  fora  sanatarium,  and  if  some  of  the 
mineral  springs  which  are  so  abundant  in  the 
adjacent  country,  had  been  discovered  in  its 
clefts.  But  all  evidence  goes  to  show,  that  the 
space  on  the  ridge  at  its  summit,  is  far  too  limited 
for  more  than  two  or  three  bungalows,  and  there 
would  be  much  difficulty  in  procuring  a proper 
supply  of  drinking  water  for  any  number  of  peo- 
ple. Besides,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  in  the 
plains  of  Bengal,  it?  height,  although  equal  to 
Mahableshwar,  about  4,500  feet,  is  a sufficient 
elevation  for  a sanatarium.  The  opening  of  the 
Railway  to  Ranecgunge  will  bring  two  or  three 
sulphuretted  springs  within  reach  of  Calcutta. 
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That  at  Cliauueli  is  only  twenty  miles  from  the 
terminus,  and  about  three  miles  off  the  Grand 
Trunk  Road.  It  is  prettily  situated,  not  far  from 
the  Pachete  hills,  and  there  is  a colliery  near. 
But  there  is  a much  more  abundant  and  hotter 
one  called  Tanloie,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hamooda, 
two  or  three  miles  off'.  Those  at  Bum  Buklesir 
are  about  15  miles  from  Mungulpore,  and  the 
same  distance  from  Sooree  : they  are  further  off 
the  high  road,  but  are  more  powerful  and  abun- 
dant. The  hot, spring  at  Lakarakoonda  is  not 
far  off,  and  there  is  said  to  be  another  near  at 
Kisshuii.  The  elevation  of  all  them  may  be 
about  300  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The  Euro- 
peans resident  at  the  Collieries  count  the 
district  healthy,  except  during  the  rains.  Of 
these  places,  Bum  Buklesir,  is  particularly 
deserving  of  an  early  investigation,  for  no  an- 
alysis of  its  waters  lias  yet  been  made.  There 
are  four  or  five  springs:  the  temperature  at 
least  of  the  hottest,  which  is  162°,  exceeds 
that  of  the  most  popular  springs  of  the  kind, 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  or  Bareges  and  Cauterets  in 
the  Pyrenees.  During  the  four  cold  weather 
months  the  climate  is  probably  not  inferior 
to  that  of  any  of  those  places  in  their  short 
bath  season.  Indeed,  but  for  the  peculiar  ar- 
rangements of  society  in  India,  depending  on 
Europeans  being  birds  of  passage,  arid  not 
colonists,  but  for  the  absence  here  of  any  sea- 
son of  general  relaxation  from  business,  these 
wells  might,  for  all  I can  see  to  the  contrary, 
that  is,  if  there  be  no  local  objection  to  them, 
have  long  ago  been  found  of  much  utility  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta.  The  truth  is,  the 
facility  of  communication  with  England  and  of 
going  to  sea,  enjoyed  by  Calcutta  people,  lias 
led  to  indifference  about  the  sanitary  resources 
of  the  country,  and  to  the  neglect*  of  Cherra 
Poonjee  and  Darjeeling,  or  rather  to  their  ne- 
ver being  fully  appreciated,  and  to  the  aban- 
donment of  the  only  sanatarium  they  had  on 
the  sea-coast,  Poorie ; not  that  it  was  ever  in 
very  high  favor.  A few  of  the  residents  of 
Cuttack  still  go  there,  during  the  hot  months, 
but  I never  bear  of  any  one  visiting  it  from 
Calcutta.  In  fact,  sea  bathing,  or  any  other 
kind  of  bathing,  except  for  purposes  of  ablu- 
tion, is  scarcely  known  in  Bengal,  and  pro- 
bably not-  much  practised  in  any  part  of  India. 
Swimming  baths  are  scarcely  an  exception  to 
this  statement.  Tel  how  refreshing  is  the 
following  description,  extracted  from  the  dry 
Madras  Road  Book — “Cootallum  (not  very  far 
from  Cape  Comorin)  is  a large  place  with  several 
bungalows  close  into  the  hills.  The  well  known 
cataracts  are  close  at  hand.  The  lowest  cataract 
falls  from  a height  of  200  feet.  The  average 
temperature  of  the  water  is  72°  to  75°,  and  inva- 
lids derive  great  beuefit  from  bathing  in  it.  The 
bathing-place  is  under  a shelving  rock,  affording 
the  most  delightful  shower-bath  possible.  The 
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climate  is  particularly  enjoyable  to  Europeans  iu 
June,  July  and  August.  The scenery  is  splendid  ; 
t here  are  in  all  three  falls,  the  highest.  being  2,000 
feet  above  the  sea.”  Amherst,  too,  or  Negrais, 
should  either  be  hereafter  employed  as  a sanatori- 
um, may  indeed  be  useful  to  the  occupants  of  our 
■new  provinces,  but  will  never  be  any  great  re- 
sourc  to  the  inhabitants  of  Bengal.  Of  Negrais  in 
particular  a very  favourable  account  appeared 
in  an  interesting  article  in  the  Calcutta  Review, 
five  years  ago.  Negrais  has  since  then  been  re- 
occupied,  but  not  exactly  in  the  way  anticipated 
by  Mr.  J.  R.  Martin,  when  he  wrote  on  the 
subject.  But,  to  return  from  what  would  have 
been  a digression,  if  sanatoria  and  watering-places 
were  not  so  intimately  connected  with  each  oilier, 
if  we  look  next  to  Seine le,  which  abounds  in 
mineral  waters,  the  situation  of  the  province  and 
its  climate  alike  preclude  the  hope  of  their  ever 
being  extensively  useful  to  Europeans,  though 
they  might  be  more  employed  for  sepoys,  and  the 
people  of  the  country.  There  is  also  no  great 
prospect  of  any  of  the  other  wells  in  Bombay  be- 
coming available.  The  thermal  springs  of  the 
southern  Ooncan  do  not  appear  to  be  powerfu1, 
and  they  have  no  advantage  as  to  climate.  For 
Madras  there  seems  to  be  no  hope,  but  in  making 
the  most  of  the  chalybeates  at  Ramandroog. 
The  European  Regiment  and  Artillery  might  well 
be  moved  there  from  Bellary — so  far,  at  least,  as 
one  without  local  knowledge  can  judge  There 
is  table  land  3, 198  feet  above  the  sea;  climate 
cool,  invigorating  and  healthful,  13°  to  14°  cool- 
er than  Bellary  ; the  table  land  is  2,735  yards 
long  by  extreme  breadth  99(5  yards.  The 
climate  must  make  the  sulphur  springs  of 
Bhadrachellum  useless  for  Europeans,  even  if 
in  other  respects  they  were  promising.  What 
then  is  the  Land  of  promise  ? The  higher  por- 
tion of  the  Jullundur,  a tract  abounding  in 
mineral  wells  of  all  descriptions,  where  the  icy 
stream  of  the  Parbuttie,  close  to  the  boiling 
fountain  of  Munneekarn,  which  rises  in  a jet. 
at  an  elevation  of  5,587  feet,  could  furnish 
Russian  baths,  if  they  were  desired,  and  where 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  a chalybeate  is  not 
to  be  forgotten  : where  some  are  reported  to 
contain  Iodine  or  Bromine  (the  asserted  pre- 
sence of  less  than  i of  a grain  of  bromide  of 
potass,  with  the  merest  trace  of  iodine,  in  16 
ounces  of  the  water,  was  the  making  of  the 
Saline  of  Kreutznach),  and  where  some  must 
possess  the  advantage  of  an  almost  European 
climate.  In  this  district  also  and  on  the  Banks 
of  the  Beas,  is  Bishiht,  at  an  elevation  of  6,681 
feet,  with  an  ample  thermal  sulphuretted  source. 
After  touching  on  the  subject  of  the  use  of  grapes, 
Dr.  McPherson  continues  ; but  to  get  grapes  in 
abundance,  (and  the  vine  blight  has  not  yet  reach- 
ed Asia,)  they  would  have  to  proceed  further 
into  the  Himalayas  than  any  of  the  springs  I have 
enumerated,  beyond  the  influence  of  the  periodi- 
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cal  rains,  to  the  (leautiful  valley  of  Chinee,  of  which 
Mr.  Grant  has  furnished  so  pleasing  an  account, 
and  where  he  describes  the  grapes  as  being  plenti- 
ful, excellent,  and  exceedingly  cheap.  There 
too  may  yet  he  found  sources  of  value,  for 
Gerard  says,  there  are  a few  mineral  springs 
impregnated  with  salt,  iron  and  alum,  that 
may  possess  medicinal  virtues,  and  the  famous 
wells  of  Zungsum,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Speetee 
and  I’arati  rivers,  4 miles  North  Of  Shealkhur, 
where  inscriptions  iu  the  Tartar  language  on 
tablets  ol  stone  describe  the  particular  virtues 
of  each  spring,  are  scarcely  beyond  the  limits 
of  Kunawur. 

Bum  Butch-sir. — So  interesting  does  this  locali- 
ty appear  to  me,  with  reference  to  its  vicinity  to 
Calcutta,  that  1 do  not.  hesitate  to  add  to  this 
paper  some  detailed  information  respecting  il, 
which  I owe  to  the  kindness  of  Capt.  Sherwill. 
Dr.  Sheridan  of  Bheerbhoom  has  had  the  kind- 
ness to  write  me  an  account  of  a recent  visit  to 
the  springs.  It  tallies  with  Capt.  Sherwiil’s ; 
only  one  went  iu  the  rains,  when  the  country  was 
under  water,  the  other  in  the  cold  weather.  Bum 
Buklesir  is  a pretty  and  curious  spot,  easily  ac- 
csssible.  It  is  healthy  and  not  jungly,  being 
situated  in  a well-cultivated  country,  with  a little 
jungle  to  its  South.  It,  is  one  mile  from  the 
large  town  of  Tanlipara,  on  the  banks  of  a small 
nullah,  called  theBuklesir.  There  are  five  or  six  hot 
springs,  the  whole  group  called  Bum  Buklesir. 
The  hot  wells  that  have  been  surrounded  with 
masonry  walls  are  immediately  on  the  North  or 
right  bank  of  the  nullah.  There  are  numerous  hot 
springs  in  t he  bed  of  the  nullah  only  to  be  seen  in 
the  dry  season,  giving  out  the  well-known  smell  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen, with  which  the  air  is  taint- 
ed. Near  the  hot  springs  there  are  several  cold 
ones,  all  flowing  from  a tough  gneiss  rock.  The 
hot  and  cold  springs  are  only  separated  by  a few 
feet  from  each  other.  The  body  of  water  ejected 
from  the  hottest  well  is  very  considerable,  being 
about  120  cubic  feet  per  minute;  it  runs  from 
innumerable  small  orifices  in  an  accumulation  of 
mud  and  dirt, the  rock  being  nowhere  visible  with- 
in the  masonry  of  the  tank.  In  the  hottest  water 
162°,  a green  shining  conferva  thrives.  Another 
spring  is  128°,  and  the  coolest  83°. Some  3 or  400 
feet  from  the  bank  of  the  river,  among  the  dila- 
pidated temples,  there  is  a large  pucka  tank 
which  is  supplied  by  two  springs,  one  hot  and 
the  other  cold  ; so  that  at  one  end  the  water  is 
warm,  at  the  other  cold,  and  in  the  centre  tepid. 
The  stream  of  the  nullah  is  about  50  yards  across, 
with  a brisk  current,  and  it  retains  its  heat  below 
the  springs  for  a considerable  distance  ; its  tem- 
perature, was  S30  in  the  month  of  December, 
when  the  temperature  of  the  air  was  in  the  shade 
77°.  The  sand  of  the  stream  some  little  way 
from  the  spring,  and  at  the  depth  of  six 
inches,  is  intolerably  hot  to  the  hand-  Extend- 
ing for  about  200  yards  along  the  right  bank  of 
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t lie  stream,  are  320  small  brink  and  mortal 
Viha ralis  or  temples,  built  by  various  pil- 
grims, each  containing  a Priapus  or  emblem 
of  Malm  Deo.  Only  one  temple  has  any 
pretension  to  architectural  elegance.  Numer- 
ous attendant  Brahmins,  who  are  most  im- 
portunate beggars,  loiter  about  the  temples, 
engaged  in  bathing  in  tlie  hot  stream,  or  watch- 
ing the  cremation  of  dead  bodies,  which  oper- 
ation is  constantly  being  carried  on.  Tantipara 
is  a tine  substantial  village,  wii.li  most  of  its 
inhabitants  engaged  in  preparing  silk  for  the 
Calcutta  market ; there  is  an  indigo  factory  be- 
sides a police  chokee  and  abkaree  station  ; a 
short  wav  otf  is  the  large  town  of  Dobrajpore, 
offering  a good  market  for  English  piece  goods, 
and  producing  a large  supply  of  fish  from  its 
numerous  tanks.  Between  it  and  Bum 
Bucklers,  and  in  the  town  of  Dobrajpore,  large 
naked  and  picturesque  masses  of  granite 
and  gneiss  protrude  through  the  soil,  occupy- 
ing altogether  about  a mile  square.  The  scene 
is  a very  curious  one,  and  there  is  a good  view 
of  the  surrounding  country  from  the  top  of  one 
of  the  rocks,  on  which  is  a Grand  Trigon. 
ometrical  Station  about  60  feet  high.  In  the 
opposite  direction,  but  further  away,  is  Nagore- 
or  Jy  Nuggur,  a large  town  ; the  greater  part  of 
it  has  gone  to  decay,  as  is  shown  by  its  falling 
mosques,  half-filled  and  weed-choked  masonry 
tanks,  and  ruined  buildings  which  almost  ap- 
proach to  palaces  in  extent.  The  famous  Na- 
gore  wall  or  entrenchment,  extends  in  an  ir- 
regular and  broken  figure  round  the  town  of 
Nagore,  at.  a distance  of  about  4 miles;  its 
length  is  about  32  miles.  At  Lakarakoonda, 
about  5 miles  off,  is  a warm  spring,  temp.  85°. 
Near  the  feeble  stream  which  carries  away  its 
waters  is  a curious  Hindu  cut  stone  temple, 
which  is  fast  falling  into  ruin.  I trust  that  I 
have  quoted  at  sufficient  length  from  Capt. 
Sherwill’s  interesting  notes  and  reports  to  show, 
that  it  Bum  Buklesir  were  fitted  for  the  recep- 
tion of  European  visitors,  there  is  no  lack  of 
objects  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood. — Dr. 
John  Macpkerson  M.  in  No.  Hi,  Indian  Annals 
of  Medical  Science, page  205,  Oct.  1854. 

(5369)  MINT. 

Hibbuk,  Nana,  Arab. 

Baume  Verte,  Fr. 

Pudeena,  Nana,  Guz. 

Hind. 


Frauen  murze,  Ger. 
Menta  roraauna,  It. 
Nana,  Peks. 
Widdatilum,  Tam. 


A well-known  leaf,  chiefly  used  for  culinary 
purposes  m England,  as  well  as  in  India,  where 
it  is  easily  grown.  Mint  is  occasionally  pre- 
scribed by  Mahomedan  practitioners  in  dyspeptic 
complaints,  and  to  stop  vomiting.  Several  kinds 
are  distinguished,  all  remarkable  for  their  pecu- 
liar odour  and  taste.— Faulkner.  The  common 
sorts  are  three,  Spear- mint, Pepper-mint  andPenny 
Koval.  1 he  first  is  generally  used  for  culinary 
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purposes  : it  may  be  propagated  by  layers,  or 
cuttings,  or  parting  of  the  roots ; it  requires  a 
moderate  proportion  of  water.  In  the  rains  a 
small  black  caterpillar  attacks  the  leaves,  and 
will  destroy  the  whole  bed  if  not  removed  by 
hand,  or  flooding  the  beds,  when  the  insect  be- 
comes detached  from  the  leaves,  and  is  easily 
destroyed . — 'Riddell. 

(5370)  MLRABILIS  JALAPA,  Marvel  of 
Peru.  Belle  de  unit. 

Patrash,  Tam.  Gool  bajee,  or  Gulabbas, 

Reso,  Japan.  Hind  and  Duk. 

Krishna  keli,  Beng. 

Cultivated  as  an  ornament  in  all  the  gardens 
of  Bengal.  Considered  an  aperient  by  the  native 
doctors.  Drs.  Hunter  and  Shoolbred  tried  it  with- 
out satisfactory  results,  and  Dr.O’Shanghnessy’s 
experiments  lead  him  to  believe  it  destitute  of  any 
efficacy.  It  is  at  best  an  uncertain  cathartic. 
The  roots  of  this  plant  were  long  regarded  as  the 
source  of  the  true  Jalap.  They  are  considered 
purgative,  their  taste  is  acrid  and  nauseous,  and 
they  abound  in  starch ; the  seeds  also  contain 
this  principle  in  such  abundance  that  they  have 
been  proposed  as  an  alimentary  article,  'l'he 
Mirabilis  dichotomy  and  longiflora  are  reputed 
to  possess  similar  properties.  — O’ Shaughiessg, 
p.  511.  This  plant  is  very  beautiful  though 
very  common,  and  known  as  the  Marvel  of  Pern. 
The  flowers  are  of  various  colours,  red,  white 
and  yellow,  also  variegated  red  and  white’  yellow 
and  white.  The  root  when  dried  is  prepared  for 
medicinal  use.  It  becomes  in  a short  time  quite 
a weed  in  a garden.  Is  propagated  by  seed,  and 
in  any  soil. — Riddell. 

(5371)  MIRCHEE.  Capsicum Frutescens. 
Capsicum. 

(5372)  MISHME  TEETA.  Golden  thread- 
root  of  Assam.  Roots  of  Coptis  teeta. — Beng.  Ph. 

(5373)  MISSEE,  a powder  made  from  o-all- 
nuts  : sulphate  of  copper  ; steel  filings  : myro- 
balans,  and  the  pods  or  gum  of  the  keekur  tree  : 
the  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  women  use  it  in 
staining  the  teeth  black. — Ilerklots. 

(5374)  MISWAK,  a substitute  in  India  for  a 
tooth  brush,  made  from  a twig  of  the  Mar°-osa  • 
the  rough  acharantes  : careya  arborea,  Phvllanthus 
multiflorus;  and  Palmyra! — Her/clots. 

(5375)  MOCHA  STONES  AND  MOSS 
AGATES  are  semitransparent  calcedony,  includ- 
ing various  ramified  forms,  produced  by  iron 
manganese,  bitumen  and  chlorite  or  green  earth 
but  sometimes  also,  as  has  been  proved  by  Dau- 
benton  and  MacCulloch,  produced  by  the  pre- 
sence of  real  vegetable  bodies,  such  as  Conferva; 
and  Mosses.  The  finest  arc  found  in  Guzerat 
but  received  their  name  from  having  been 
brought  from  Mocha,  in  Arabia. — Ena.  Cvc 

(5376)  MOCHEAL,  the  Tamil  name  of  a Cey- 
lon tree  which  is  about  twenty  inches  in  diameter, 
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and  eight  or  ten  feet  high.  It  is  used  in  native 
boats  &c.  It  produces  a fruit  from  which  oil  is 
extracted. — Ed  ye.  Ceylon. 

(5377)  MODEL  or  PUTCIIA  OOTOO 
WOOD. 

(5378)  MOHAIR. 

Moire,  Fr.  I Mocrro,  It. 

Mohr,  Ger.  I Mae,  Muer.  Sr. 

The  hair  of  the  Angora  goat,  famous  for  be- 
ing soft,  fine  as  silk,  and  of  a silvery  whiteness. 
It  is  made  into  camlets,  &c. — Faulkner. 

(5379)  MOHUL  WOOD. 

Mohul,  Hind. 

(5380)  MOIIUNNANEE  WOOD  OIL. 
(5381)  MOHUR  or  ASHRUFFE.  A gold 
coin,  of  India,  now  rarely  seen,  of  fifteen  rupees 
value. 


MOMORDICA  MIXTA. 

* -Riddell.  The  green  fruit  used  in  curries,  &c., 
it  grows  about  1 foot  or  15  inches  length,  com- 
monly cultivated,  known  by  the  name  of  small 
snake  gourd  ; before  cooking  it  is  generally  steep- 
ed in  sail  water. — Jaffrey.  In  Tenasserim,  two 
or  three  varieties  of  momordica,  a fruit  the  size 
of  a cucumber  covered  with  tubercles,  are  used 
in  curries. — Mason.  In  Ajmeer,  cultivated  in  the 
rains.  — Gen.  Med.  Top.  p,  209.  This  is  a creeper, 
sown  at  the  commencement  of  the  rains,  and  may 
be  continued  during  the  cold  season ; it  is  a 
bitter  fruit,  very  rough  skinned,  and  from  four 
to  five  inches  long ; the  edges  have  a very  wrink- 
led appearance  ; when  ripe  it  is  of  a beautiful 
deep  red  and  yellow.  The  natives  fry  and  eat 
them,  but  they  are  principally  used  in  curries  ; 
they  require  to  be  soaked  in  salt  and  water  be- 
fore dressing.  They  sell  from  one  to  two  pice 
a seer. — Riddell. 


(5382)  MOLASSES,  Treacle. 


Melasses,  Fr. 

Syrup,  Ger. 

Kakwee,  Guz  Hind. 
Meilazzodi  zucchero,  It 


Melasso,  Port. 

Patoka  sacharnaja,  Rus. 
Meil  de  azucar,  Sp. 


The  uncrystallisable  part  of  the  juice  of  the 
sugar-cane,  separated  from  the  sugar  during  its 
manufacture.  It  is  of  a brown  or  black  colour, 
and  a sweet  taste.  Molasses  is  used  in  prepar- 
ing the  coarser  sorts  of  preserves,  and  on  the 
Continent  and  in  India,  in  the  preparation  of 
tobacco. — Faulkner. 


(5383)  MOLINDA  CANESCENS. 

Korive  : Sapindus  tetraphyllus,  Tel. 

A native  of  the  Circar  mountains  ; flowers 
about  the  time  the  sapindus  does.  .The  wood  of 
this  tree  is  white  and  not  so  serviceable  as  that 
of  the  Sapindus  rubiginosus.  Roxb.  Rohde, 
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(5384)  MOMORDICA,  a genus  of  Plantsbe- 
iongino-  to  the  natural  order  Cucnrbitacece , lhe 
flowers  are  monoecious,  yellow  or  white  ; the 
staminiferous  flowers  have  a 0-cleft  calyx  with 
very  short  tube,  a 5 -parted  corolla,,  tric  elphous 
stamens,  with  connate  anthers ; the  protilliferous 
flowers  have  three  sterile  filaments,  the  styles 
bifid,  the  ovary  3-celled  ; the  fruit  opens  with 
elasticity  when  ripe  ; the  seeds  compressed,  re- 
ticulated.— Eng.  Cyc. 


(5385)  MOMORDICA  CIIARANTIA,  CU- 
CURBIT ACE.®. 

Kurilla,  Duk. 


(5387)  MOMORDICA  CIIARANTIA,  Yar. 
Fructibus  oblongis. 

Comboo  pagnlkai,  Tam.  Pandy  pavel,  Hout.  Mai,. 

Lumba  carula,  Duk.  Deerga  Karavullie,  Sans. 

Commoo  Kakakaia,  Tel. 

This  is  a very  valuable  pleasant  tasted  and 
wholesome  hot  vegetable  though  perhaps  a little 
too  bitter.  It  is  about  four  or  five  inches  long 
and  of  a wrinkled  and  scabrous  appearance  out- 
side. The  natives  sometimes  make  curry  of  it, 
but  prefer  it  fried.  In  some  parts  of  the  country 
the  Tamool  name  of  this  article  is  pronounced 
Comboo  pawakia. — Ainslie,  p.  238, 

(5388)  MOMORDICA  CIIARANTIA,  Far. 
Muricata. 

Pavav-kai,  Tam. 

The  bitter  gourd.  Commonly  cultivated  and 
used  in  curries,  said  to  be  very  wholesome; 
another  fruit  called  Nerree  pavay-kai,  is  sold  in 
the  bazaars,  I have  seen  nothing  but  the  fruit, 
and  take  it  to  belong  to  Curcurbitacese. — Jaffrey. 

(5389)  MOMORDICA  DIOICA. 

Augakara  Gudda,  Tel. 

This  is  a smaller  species  and  round-fruited, 
but  differs  little  from  the  former  -.  both  are  much 
cultivated  by  the  natives  for  their  curries. 

(5390)  MOMORDICA  DICECA.  Dicecious 
momordica.  A species  of  momordica  with  small 
muricated  fruit,  is  occasionally  eaten  by  the  na- 
tives.— Mason. 

(5391)  MOMORDICA  MIXTA. 

Gol-Kakra,  Beng. 


(5386)  MOMORDICA  CHARANTIA. 

Punney  FodJiylarig-kai*  1 AM. 

This  vegetable  is  very  commonly  cultivated  by 
the  natives  at  the  commencement  of  the  rains 
the  fruit  is  from  ten  to  fourteen  inches  long,  and 
from  two  to  four  in  diameter;  the  edges  are 
curiously  notched  and  ridged,  the  flavour  is  bitter, 
■md  it  requires  to  be  soaked  before  being  cooked. 


This  is  erroneously  named  Makal  by  Ainslie, 
and  as  he  also  by  mistake  applies  the  same  term 
to  the  colocynth  plant,  many  errors  have  origi- 
nated in  attempts  to  introduce  the  Indian  colo- 
cynth into  medical  practice  in  India,  lhe  fruit 
of  the  Gol-Kakra  is  large,  red,  and  thorny,  con- 
tains a yellow  insipid  pulp,  is  totally  inert  as  a 
medicine,  and  is  indeed  occasionally  nsec  01 
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food  in  Bengal.  Mukal  is  the  correct  name  of 
Tricliosanthes  paliuata. — O'SJuwghnetsy,  p.  349. 

(5392)  MOMORD 1CA  MURICATA.  Bura 
Hurela.  Hind,  cultivated.  — Gen.  Med.  Top 
p.  209. 

(5393)  MONEY.  The  current  and  conveni- 
ent principal  coin  of  the  Malay  and  Philippine 
Archipelagos  is  at  present  and  has  long  been, 
the  hard  Spanish  dollar,  the  peso  duro  of  the 
Spaniards  ; and  that  with  globes  and  pillars,  con- 
taining 3709  grains  of  pure  silver,  and  worth  in 
sterling  money  5179  pence,  has  an  universal  pre- 
ference. The  English  rupee  and  Dutch  guilder 
are  but  of  local  currency  and  always,  more  or 
less,  at  a discount.  The  dollar,  in  the  native 
languages,  is  known  by  various  names  ; the  Ma- 
lays usually  call  it  real,  which  is,  no  doubt,  an 
“abreviation  of  the  Spanish  real  de  a ocho,  or 
a pieceof-eight.”  The  common  name  with  the 
Javanese  is  ringgit,  which  literally  means  “ scenic 
figure.” — Crawfurd  Diet,  page  2S5.  A great 
variety  of  small  coins  of  brass,  copper,  tin  and 
zinc  are  in  circulation  throughout  all  the  islands. 
The  most  frequent  of  these  is  the  Dutch  doit,  of 
which  about  3U0  ought  to  go  to  a Spanish  dol- 
lar. ihe  intrinsic  value  of  all  such  coins,  how- 
ever, having  no  relation  to  their  assumed  one, 
and  being  usually  over  issued,  they  are  generally 
at  a heavy  discount.  The  small  coins  of  Palein- 
bang,  Aehin,  Bantam,  and  Queda  are  of  tin. 
Those  of  the  latter  place  go  under  the  name  of 
tra,  which  is,  however,  only  the  word  “ stamp” 
or  “ impression.”  Of  these  160  are  filed  on  a 
filament  of  ratan,  of  which  8 strings  or  1280 
coins  are  considered  equivalent  to  a hard 
dollar.  In  Bali  and  Lomboc  the  currency 
consists  of  Chinese  Zinc  coins  with  a hole 
in  the  middle  for  filing  them  on  a strin°- 
each  string  having  200,  and  five  of  these  called 
a siah,  that  is,  one  thousand,”  being  the  highest 
denomination  of  money  in  the  reckoning  of  the 
inhabitants  of  these  islands.  Their  value  rises, 
and  falls  in  the  market  according  to  the  supply’ 
like  any  ordinary  article  of  merchandise  ; so  that 
a Spanish  dollar  will  sometimes  buy  800  of  them 
but  often  as  few  as  500  only.  All  these  small 
coins  are  generally  known  by  the  Javanese  name 
of  pichis  corrupted  pitis  by  the  Malays,  a name 
which  had  extended  to  the  Philippines— CW 

28a.'  ^ he  0llly  native  country  of 
he  ArcMpdago  m which  a cojn  of  the  precious 
meUls  seems  ever  to  have  been  coined,  is  Acliin. 
Hus  is  of  gold  of  the  weight  of  nine  grains  and 
of  about  the  value  of  Hd.  sterling  fto  wldeh 
European  traders  have  given  the  name  of  a mace 

TZVr  °f  the  ** hVUlS’ itself  ■ cor^S 

2t  S ’ ^e  name  of  an  Indian 

o • All  the  coins  of  this  description  tint 
have  been  seen  are  inscribed  with  Arabic  charac- 
. L8’  and  )ear  the  names  of  the  sovereigns  under 

"horn  they  were  struck,  so  that  they  °are  com- 
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paratively  modern. — Crawfurd  Diet.  p.  286. 
Previous  to  the  arrival  of  Europeans,  the  natives 
of  the  Archipelago  generally,  had  no  other  coin 
than  the  small  bits  of  copper,  brass,  tin,  or  zinc, 
already  named.  The  Javanese  appear  to  have 
coined  some  of  their  own  money,  as  we  find  from 
many  examples  excavated  from  old  tenqiles,  and 
other  places. — Crawfurd' s Dictionary , page  286. 

(5394)  MONGHYR,  is  celebrated  for  its  iron 
manufactures,  especially  of  muskets,  in  which 
respect  it  is  the  Birmingham  of  Bengal.  Ge- 
nerally speaking,  these  weapons  are  poor,  though 
stamped  with  the  first  English  names.  A native 
workman  will,  however,  if  time  and  sufficient  re- 
ward be  given,  turn  out  a first  rate  fowling-piece. 
The  inhabitants  are  reported  to  be  sad  drunkards, 
and  the  abundance  of  toddy-palms  was  quite  re 
markable. — Hooker  Him.  Jour.  Vol.  1 Pagt  87* 

(5395)  MONITORID2E,  or.  MONITORS,  a 
family  of  Lacertian  Reptiles  : the  name  Monitor 
has  been  given  to  the  typical  genus  of  this  family- 
in  consequence  of  the  supposed  warning  given  by 
them  of  the  vicinity  of  crocodiles.  The  warning 
of  these  Monitory  Lizards  was  said  to  be  a hiss- 
ing or  whistling ; but  the  better  opinion  is,  that 
they  obtained  credit  for  this  monition  solely  from 
the  accident  of  tbeir  haunts,  which  are  for  the 
most  part  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  waters,  and 
consequently  bring  them  sometimes  into  company 
with  the  destructive  and  gigantic  reptiles  above 
mentioned.  The  Monitors  have  teeth  in  both 
jaws,  but  none  on  the  palate.  Cuvier  divides 
them  into  two  groups,  and  Fitzinger  into  three, 
under  the  names  of  Tapinambis,  Varanus,  and 
Psammosaurus.  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray  makes  the 
Monitor  idee  the  first  family  of  his  Deptoglossce,  or 
Slendcr-Tongued  Lizards.  Character  of  the  Fa- 
mily-Head with  minute  polygonal  shields ; 
teeth  adnate  to  the  inner  side  of  the  jaws ; tongue 
elongate,  slender,  retractile  into  a sheath  at  °its 
base ; scales  small,  roundish,  placed  in  cross 
rings,  those  ot  the  sides  like  those  of  the  back ; 
legs  4,  strong ; toes  3-5,  compressed,  unequal ; 
thighs  poreless ; supraorbital  plate  bony.  The 
species  are  inhabitants  of  the  Old  World,  and  fre- 
quent the  banks  of  rivers.  The  Asiatic  genera 
and  species  of  the  ‘ British  Museum  Catalogue’ 
are  as  follows  : — 

Odatna,  Gray. — Nostrils  ovate,  longitudinal, 
sub-anterior;  teeth  compressed,  acute.  Tail  elon- 
gate, round,  not  keeled  above  ; scales  lar°-e 
sharply  keeled,  sub-spinose.  Back  with  elongate 
narrow  keeled  scales.  Ventral  shield  elongate, 
ioes  rather  unequal,  elongate. 

. Timor ensis  {Monitor  Tmorensis  Gray  ; Ta- 

pmambis  v iridimaculatus  Daud.),  the  Timor 
Odatna.  Black,  yellow-dotted,  dots  forming  rin°-s 
and  spots ; head  yellow  and  black-dotted.  Scales 
over  the  orbits  small,  granular  ; of  forehead 

mu01)’-  i!,Cnra  sluelds  nearlY  as  broad  as  long, 
lad  slightly  compressed  above,  sub-triangular’- 
base  of  tail  unarmed.  Is  a native  of  Timor 
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Empagusia,  Gray.  Nostrils  large,  oblong,  obli- 
que, in  front  of  the  muzzle.  Tail  as  long  as  the 
body  bead,  tapering,  roundish,  with  a double-edg- 
ed keel  above  ; scales  sharply  keeled.  Toes  rather 
short,  sub-equal.  Teeth  acute.  Scales  ovate, 
keeled.  Head  short. 


E.  Jlavescens,  Gray  ( Monitor  Jlaoescens,  Gray  ; 


Monitor,  Gray  {Polydirdulus,  Wagler ; Uai'a- 
tins,  Titz.) — Nostrils  small,  round,  in  the, 

middle,  between  the  apex  of  the  muzzle  and  the 
front  angle  of  the  eye.  Tail  elongate,  compressed, 
with  a double  edged  keel  above.  Toes  elongate, 
unequal,  strong.  Teeth  rounded. 

M.  Dmc.ana,  Gray  ( Lacerta  Dracaena , Linn. 
Stellio  Salveguardia,  Laur.  ; Tupinamb is  Benya1, 
Bib.;  M.  exanthematicus,  var.  hidica,  Schlegel),  I Daud.  ; 1.  Indians,  Daud.  ; I.  Lepedianus 

the  Indian  Empagusia.  Olive,  with  yellowish  j Daud.  ; Uaranus  guttatus,  U.  puna  tains,  and 
cross-bands.  Head-shields  sub-equal ; eve-brows  | U-  ^gus,  Merrem;  M, gemmates,  Guerm)  the  Indi- 
with  a central  series  of  larger  plates.  It*  is  found  1 an  Monitor.  Brown  ; black-spotted  or  yellow-eyed 
in  Nenaul  when  young.  Nostrils  central ; scales  over  the  eyes 

Uaranus,  Merrem. -Nostrils  oblong,  rather  I flat,  small,  sub-equal  ; of  the  head  rather  larger, 
oblique  in  the  centre,  between  the  apex  of  the  D is  a natlve 


Uaranus  Russelii  Schlegel;  U.  Piquotii,  Hum.  et 


compress- 


muzzle  and  the  orbits.  Tail  elongate 
ed,  with  a double-edged  keel  above.  Toes  elon- 
gate, unequal,  strong.  Head  elongate. 

a.  Shields  over  the  orbits  small,  sub-equal. 

U.  keraldicus  : Monitor  heraldicus.  Gray  ; the 
Heraldic  Uaran.  Black,  with  cross  rows  of  pale- 
eved  spots;  pale  beneath  , black-banded.  Shields 
over  the  orbits  small,  sub-equal.  It  is  a native 
of  India. 

U.  lunatus,  the  Lunated  Uaran.  Nostrils  large, 
nearly  central;  shields  over  the  orbit  small,  sub- 
equal.  Dark  brown,  with  lunate  bands  directed 
backward  on  the  neck  and  forwards  on  the  body, 
and  with  cross-bands  on  the  tail ; belly  and  under 
side  of  tail  whitish.  It  is  found  in  India. 

U.  or na tus,  the  Philippine  Uaran.  Nostrils 
large,  central ; shields  over  orbit  small  sub-equal. 
Olive  ; neck  and  front  of  the  body  with  pale-spot- 
ted broad  black  cross-bands  ; the  hinder  part  of 
the  body  and  tail  with  pale  spots.  It  is  a native 
of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

U.  Damerilii ; Monitor  Dumerilii,  Muller  ; 
Dumeril’s  Uaran.  Brown,  with  obscure  cross- 
bands, with  a black  spot  on  side  of  neck.  Shields 
of  the  head  and  over  the  orbit' nearly  equal,  mo- 
derate. Scales  large,  convex.  It  is  a native  of 
Borneo. 

U.  rudicollis,  the  Rough-Necked  Uaran.  Nos- 
trils large,  nearer  the  orbit  than  the  end  of  the 
muzzle  ; shields  over  the  orbits  nearly  square,  the 


M.  Gouldi 


Schlegel 


hinder  central  ones  rather  larger.  Scales  of  the 


back  triangular,  keeled  ; ol  the  neck  large,  pro 
minent.  Muzzle  elongate.  Black,  noth  white 
streaks  on  back  of  neck,  and  bands  across  the 
back.  It  is  found  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

b.  Scales  over  the  orbit  small,  with  a central 

longitudinal  series  of  larger  plates. 

U.  nebulosus  {Monitor  neb nlosus,  Gray  ; M.nebu- 
latus,  Schlegel),  theColouredUaran.  Nostrils  large, 
rather  nearer  the  orbit  than  the  end  of  the  muzzle 
orbital  shield  with  a large  series  ; back  of  neck 
with  converging  dark  streaks.  It  is  a native 

of  India.  . . 

c.  Tail  triangular,  compressed,  and  witn  a 
doubly-toothed  crest  above.  Nostrils  smal , 
round.  Aquatic. 
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( Hydrosaurus  Gouldii 
Gray),  Gould’s  Monitor.  Neck  with  two  yellow 
streaks  on  the  side  ; scales  over  the  eyes  small, 

! granular  ; of  forehead  larger.  Ventral  shields 
1 small,  longer  than  broad.  It  is  found  in  nortli- 
) western  Australia. — Eng.  Gyc. 

| (5390)  MONKEYS.  The  Chinese  are  skilful 

in  teaching  the  smaller  kinds  of  monkeys  various 
tricks  and  persons  carrying  them  around  the 
country  to  entertain  the  populace  with  their  antics 
are  often  met.  Mr.  Breton  gives  one  picture  of 
their  adroitness  and  usefulness  in  picking  tea  in 
Shantung  from  plants-growing  on  otherwise  in- 
accessible acclivities  which  if  not  misrepresented 
rests  on  doubtful  authority.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  animals  of  this  tribe  is  the  “ done”  or 
Cochin-chinese  monkey  (Sitnia  nemmus)  which  is 
said  to  occur  also  in  Kwangsi.  It  is  a large 
species  of  great  rarity,  and  remarkable  for  the 
variety  of  colors,  with  which  it  is  adorned.  Its 
body  is  about  two  feet  long  and  when  standing 
in  an  upright  position  its  height  is  considerably 
greater.  The  face  is  of  an  orange  color  and  flat- 
tened in  its  form.  A dark  band  runs  across  the 
front  of  the  forehead  aud  the  sides  of  the  coun- 
tenance are  bounded  by  long  spreading  yellowish 
tufts  of  hair.  The  body  and  upper  parts  of  the 
forearms  are  brownish  grey,  the  lower  portions 
of  the  arms  from  the  elbows  to  the  wrists  being 
white,  its  hands  and  thighs  are  black  and  the 
legs  of  a bright  red  colour,  while  the  tail  and  a 
large  triangular  spot  above  it  are  pure  white. 
Such  a creature  matches  well  for  its  grotesque 
and  variegated  appearance  with  the.  mandarin 
duck  and  gold  fish  also  peculiar  to  China.  Wil- 
liams' Middle  Kingdom,  p.  217. 

(5397)  MONKEY  BREAD  TREE. -Ad  an- 

S°(5398)  MONKEY  FLOWER— Diplicus 
AND  MlMULUS. 

(6399)  MONKSHOOD. — Aconite. 

5400)  MONOCICRA  GRIFFITHJI.  Mo- 
Nocera.  In  the  southern  provinces  of  lenas- 
serim,  there  is  a species  of  monocera  which  bears, 
flowers  similar  to  the  Eloeocarpus— Mason. 

(5401)  MOODOOGA  OIL,  Butea  Fron- 
dosa.  The  seeds  of  this  tree  yield  a small  quan- 
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tity  of  a bright  clear  oil,  which  is  sometimes  used 
medicinally  — M.  E.  J.  R. 

(5402)  MOOCHEE,  Hindoo  castes,  in  Ben- 
gal, shoemakers,  or  saddlers,  in  the  Dekhan, 
painters,  book  binders,  saddlers,  Stc. 

(5403)  MOOCHERUS.  A gum  resin  yield- 
ed by  the  Bombax  Heptaphyllum.  It  occurs  in 
knotty,  opaque,  dark-brown  pieces,  often  with 
internal  cavities.  The  roots  of  this  plant  con- 
stitute the  Suffeid  mooslie  of  the  Indian  bazars. 
Vide  article  Mooslie  White,  is  a laxative  and  as 
such  given  to  children. — Faulkner. 

(5404)  MOONJA,  Saccharum  Moonja,  a 
grass  indigenous  to  India,  it  is  collected  after 
the  rainy  season,  it  is  possessed  of  great  tenacity 
and  is  employed  for  tying  up  cattle  at  night,  for 
ropes  for  the  Persian  wheels  : and  the  Benares 
and  Indus  boat-men  make  tow  ropes  of  it,  and  it 
is  used  as  rigging,  in  all  the  vessels  above  Sik- 
kim. It  would  form  an  ample  supply  of  half 
stuff  for  paper  makers. — Royle. 

(5405)  MOOLAY  KEERAY,  Amarantus 
Polygamus,  Lin. 

Molay  kceray,  Tam, 

Cholai  baji,  Guz. 

Rujgheere,  ke  baujee 

Duk. 


Molakoora,  Tel. 
Cliuolaee,  Hind. 
Shakiuee,  Sans. 


(5406)  MOOLOKARANG  VARAY  PUT- 
TAY ; TODDALIA  ACULEATA  : Amarantus 
spinosus.  Lin. 

Moolloo  keeray,  Tam.  Mooloo  Duntoo  koora, 
Cateahrajaheera  ke  bau-  Tel. 

jee,  Duk.  Cuutaka,  Shakenie,  Sans. 

(5407)  MOONG  AROOD.  Phaseolus 
Mongo.  Green  Gram.  This  is  chiefly  grown 
in  the  upper  parts  of  Hindoostan  ; it  is  eaten  by 
the  natives  dressed  in  various  ways. — Jaffrey. 

(5408)  MOONG  PHULEE.  Arachis  Hy- 
pogaea.  Earth-nut.  Ground  nut  ; Manilla  nut : 
the  legumes  contain  the  nuts  ; they  are  small 
and  white,  and  require  to  be  roasted  before 
eaten  ; they  are  not  in  much  esteem. — Riddell. 

(5409)  MOON  STONE.  Some  of  the  “ cat’s 
eyes  that  are  brought  for  sale  by  the  Ceylonese, 
are  made  of  adularia  or  moon-stone,  a variety  of 
felspar  found  in  Ceylon  resembling  opal.  In 
Europe  it  is  often  sold  for  opal.— Mason. 

(5410)  MOORCH’HUL.  A club-like  fan, 
made  of  peacocks  feathers,  used  by  the  great. — 
Herklots. 

(5411)  MOORDAR  SUNG.  Litharge  is  not 
made  at  Ajmeer,  though  there  are  lead  mines  : it 
is  brought  from  Delhie  : used  in  ointments  and 
in  oil  paintings  : two  seers  for  one  rupee. — Genl. 
Med.  Top.  page  146. 

(5412)  MOORIES,  BLUE.  These  cloths  are 
principally  manufactured  in  the  Districts  of  Nel- 
l°re  and  at  Coonatoor  in  the  Chingleput  Collecto- 
rate  of  Madras.  They  are  2 cubits  in  breadth, 
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and  28  long  and  sold  at  from  2 to  7 Rs.  each  ac- 
cording to  their  sizes.  They  are  largely  export- 
ed to  the  Straits  of  Malacca. 

(5413)  MOORVA,  MAROOL.  Bow-string- 
hemp  Sansevieha  Zeylanica.  Dr.  Gibson 
states  grows  freely  on  the  Bombay  side  of  In- 
dia.— Royle  Fib.  Plant , p.  337 

(5414)  MOOSLIE.  Authors  describe  the 
source  of  this  Indian  drug,  differently. 

(5415)MOOSLIE, WHITE.  Suked  Mooslie. 
Root  ofBombux  Malabaricum. — Beug.  Pharm. 

(5416)  MOOS  LI-SUF  A ID.  Asparagus  saii- 
mentosus.  The  root  of  the  plant  is  brought 
from  Kotali,  and  via  Pali : considered  of  a warm 
nature  and  given  in  purges  and  mesalihs. — Gen. 
Med.  Top.  page  145. 

(5417)  MOOSLI-SIYAII,  Black  root  of 
similar  shape  and  size  comes  from  Kotali ; used  in 
the  same  way,  and  considered  stimulant  and 
used  as  an  aphordisiac. — Genl.  Med.  Top.p.  145. 
(5418)  MOOSLIE,  WHITE. 


Suffeid  Mooslie,  Duk. 
Guz.  & Hind. 


Tanneer-Vittang,-Ka- 
lung,  Tam. 

Tsulla  Ghedaloo,  Tel. 

The  root  of  the  Bombax  Heptapyllum.  It  is 
long,  fleshy,  and  whitish,  and  is  used  as  food  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon,  where  the  plant  grows. 
In  Southern,  and  some  parts  of  Western  India, 
the  powdered  root  is  used  in  the  form  of  a thick 
mucilage  with  water,  and  answers  admirably  as  a 
nutritious  demulcent  for  convalescent  persons,  it 
is  also  supposed,  when  taken  in  this  form,  to  have 
the  effect  of'filling  the  small  pox,  and  preventing 
the  confluent  disease. — Faulkner. 

(5419)  MOOSLIE,  BLACK,  Nelepanny 
Root. 


Warahi,  Moosalie,  San*. 
Nelepanny  kulutig,  Tam. 
Nalla  tady  gudda.  Tel. 
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Tal  moolie,  Bens- 
Kalee  Mooslie,  Duk. 

Hind.  & Guz, 

Seeah  Mooslie,  Fans. 

A tuberous  and  wrinkled  root  about  four  inch- 
es long  ; it  is  slightly  bitter  and  mucilaginous  to 
the  taste,  and  is  reckoned  among  those  medicines 
which  purify  the  blood  ; it  also  possesses  tonic 
properties.  It  is  procurable  in  most  bazars 
throughout  India. — Faulkner. 

(5420)  MOOTE  KEERAY,  Tam.  This  green 
Ainslie  had  never  seen,  nor  did  he  believe  that  the  ’ 
Botanical  name  of  the  plant  had  been  ascertained. 

It  grows  in  the  Southern  parts  of  the  Peninsula, 
and  is  eaten  by  the  poor. — Ainslie, p.  255. 

(5421)  MORACEiE,  Morads,  a natural  order 
of  Exogenous  Plants  which  were  formerly  placed 
as  a sub-order  of  Urticacece.  The  species  are 
trees  or  shrubs,  with  a milky  juice,  sometimes 
climbing.  The  leaves  are  commonly  lobed  and 
rough.  The  flowers  are  small,  monoecious,  and 
collected  in  heads,  spikes,  or  catkins.  The  ovules 
are  solitary  aud  suspended.  The  embryo  lies 
in  the  midst  of  fleshy  albumen,  hooked,  witli  the 
radicle  long,  superior,  folded  down  towards  the 
cotyledons.  Although  the  Mulberry  and  Fig 
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grow  in  Europe,  all  the  Moracea  are  extra  Euro- 
pean. The  species  inhabit  the  temperate  and 
tropical  latitudes  of  both  hemispheres,  often  form- 
ing vast  forests.  The  genus  Ficus  is  the  most 
distinguishing  feature  of  this  order.  Most  of 
the  plants  ot  this  order  furnish  caoutchouc. 
The  fruit  of  the  Mulberry  is  edible,  and  the 
leaves  of  the  genus  Moms  are  the  food  of  the 
Silk- Worm.  Several  species  of  Dorstenia  are 
used  in  medicine.  Other  genera  of  this  order  yield- 
ing useful  products  are  liroussonetia  and  Maclura. 
This  order  embraces  8 genera  and  184  species. 

• — Eng.  Cyc. 

(5422)  MOREA  CHINENSIS  : Thunb. 

Belameanda  scholarmani.  Tam.  Hokt,  Mal. 

The  root  of  this  plant  ground  and  applied  to 
any  part  bitten  by  a Cobra  is  said  by  the  people 
of  Southern  India,  to  prevent  fatal  consequences. 
The  leaves  are  given  by  the  Natives  of  the  Mala- 
bar Coast  to  cattle  that  have  eaten  poisonous 
vegetables,  to  prevent  their  dying.  See  Rortus 
Malabaricus,  Part  11th,  page  74. — Ains.  Mat. 
Med.  page  130. 

(5423)  MOREL. — This  species  of  Fungus  is 
found  at  the  latter  end  of  the  rains,  and  generally 
dug  out  of  white  ants’  nests.  The  wholesome 
sorts  of  mushroom  are  readily  distinguished  by 
being  of  a pink  or  flesh  color  in  the  gills,  chang- 
ing to  a darker  color  as  they  get  older ; they  have 
also  a peculiar  sweet  smell : and  another  criterion 
of  their  being  edible  is  the  outer  skin  pealing  off 
easily. — Jaffrey. 

(5424)  MORINA  ELEGANS.  Dipsace^e. — 
This  species  is  a native  of  Persia,  the  colours  red, 
and  white,  grown  from  seed  as  most  other  annuals. 
(5425)  MORINDA. 

Morinda  Citrifolia. 

Ali  ka  Jhar,  Hind.  | Moagha,  Tel. 

Aach  or  Atchy,  Tam.  j Nyagyee,  Burm. 

Morinda  Umbellata. 

Noona  inarm , Tam. 

Morinda  Exserta.  * 

Nya,  Burm. 

Morinda  : this  name  is  given  to  the  bark  and 
root  of  several  species  of  Morinda,  the  M. 
Tindoria  ; M.  Citrifolia,  M.  Umbellata,  in  In- 
dia, and  M.  Exserta,  in  Bunnah,  and  are  em- 
ployed to  form  a very  valuable  red  dye,  which  is 
fixed  with  alum;  but  Buchanan  mentions  another 
species  the  M.  ternifolia  in  Mysore,  the  root 
of  which  is  used  for  similar  purposes.  Most  of 
the  red  turbans  of  Madras  are  dyed  with  the  root 
of  the  Noona  tree.  The  Karens  prepare  their  red 
dyes  most  usually  from  the  roots  of  the  mo- 
rinda tree,  and  at  least  two  or  three  species 
are  used  for  this  purpose.  The  M.  citrifolia, 
is  cultivated  by  the  Burmese  for  a dye,  but 
the  Karens  more  commonly  use  Morinda  exserta 
the  indigenous  species. 


MORINDA  CITRIFOLIA 

(5426)  MORINDA  BARK,  From  Morinda 
tincturia,  citrifolia  and  umbellatta.  Specimens  of 
the  bark  and  root  of  various  species  of  Morinda 
were  exhibited  at  the  Madras  Exhibition  of 
1855,  from  different  parts  of  Southern  India  and 
the  Northern  Circars.  These  form  a very  valu- 
able red  dye  which  is  fixed  with  alum  : colour, 
though  not  brilliant,  is  far  more  permanent  than 
many  other  red  colours— the  mod,  of  the  Madras 
red  Turbans  are  dyed  with  the  root  bark  of  the 
Noona  tree,  which  is  pretty  common,  and  is  in 
flower  great  part  of  the  year.  The  large  Triplicane 
burying  ground  is  thickly  studded  with  the  tree. 
The  quantity  procurable  is  very  large,  and  the  dye 
appears  worthy  of  the  attention  of  practical  dyers. 
— M.  E.  J.  R- 

(5427)  MORINDA,  Morinda  Fruit.  A 
species  of  morinda  is  often  seen  growing  near 
Burman  houses,  which  produces  a fruit  as  large 
as  a pullet’s  egg.  It  is  a great  favorite  with  the 
Burmese,  and  is  served  up  in  their  curries. — 
Mason. 

(5428)  MORINDA,  Fragrant  Morinda. 
The  most  agreeably  fragrant,  flowering  shrub  in 
the  Karen  forests,  is  a species  of  morinda,  that 
has  not  yet  found  its  way  into  cultivation.  The 
flowers  are  small,  in  dense  heads,  like  other 
members  of  the  genus,  azure  purple  externally, 
but  white  within  ; and  has  only  four  anthers, 
like  a species  described  by  Jack  which  he  found 
on  the  Malay  Islands — Mason. 

(5429)  MORINDA  BRACTEATA. 

Yaiyoe,  Burm. 

This  wood,  of  bright  yellow  colour,  is  found 
in  the  Bengal  bazars  under  the  name  of  Rouch, 
and  is  valuable  as  affording  a bright  yellow  dye. 
The  tree  is  common  throughout  the  province  of 
Pegu.  It  is  also  cultivated  about  Phoungyee 
houses . — Me  Clelland. 

(5430)  MORINDA,  BRACTEATA,  YAIYOE: 
AND  M.  EXSERTA. 

Mhau  bin.  Burm. 

Both  are  small  trees,  only  found  about  Phoun- 
gyee houses,  in  a cultivated  state  : yellow-wood, 
fit  for  fancy  work. — McClelland. 

(5431)  MORINDA  CITRIFOLIA  : Aal, 
ach,  Morinda  citrifolia.  Rubiaceee. 

Munja  pavuttaymarum,TAM.  Togaru  kurra,  Tkl. 

'l'ogaree  wood,  Eng.  Bura-al,  Hind, 

This  tree  is  common  in  Kotah  and  Boondee. 
The  flowers  have  a very  sweet  scent  and  the 
tree  would  be  ornamental  and  thrive  well  in 
compounds. — Gent.  Med.  Top.  p-  182.  The 
wood  of  this  tree  is  a deep  brownish  yel- 
low and  the  roots  are  used  in  dyeing.  The 
quality  of  the  wood,  judging  simply  from 
the  appearance,  is  little  if  at  all  inferior  to  the 
preceding  ; but  the  tree  is  much  smaller. — 
Wight.  Mr.  Rohde  has  seen  trees  of  this  wood 
nearly  2 feet  in  diameter  : the  roots  are  used 
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MORTNDA  TINCTORIA. 

to  assist  more  expensive  dyes  in  giving  a 
red  colour  to  yarn  and  cloth — the  red  thread 
U9ed  in  carpet  making  is  entirely  dyed  with 
it.  The  process  of  dyeing  red  yarns  in  the 
Circars  is  well  described  by  Heyne. — llo/ide. 
The  roots  of  the  avval  tree  of  Malabar  and  other 
parts  of  India,  Morinda  citrifolia,  and  of  M. 
tinctoria , found  abundant  in  all  the  Asiatic 
islands,  are  extensively  used  as  a dye  stuff  for 
giving  a red  color.  It  is  usually  grown  as  a 
prop  and  shade  for  the  pepper  vine,  and  coffee 
tree.  The  coloring  matter  resides  principally  in 
the  bark  of  the  roots,  which  are  long  and  slender, 
and  the  small  pieces  are  the  best,  fetching  8s. 
to  10s.  a maund.  It  is  exported  in  large  quan- 
tities from  Malabar  to  Guzerat,  and  the  nor- 
thern parts  of  Hindostan,  but  seldom  finds  its 
way  to  Europe.  — Simmonds. 

(5432)  MORINDA  MULTIFLORA : AAL, 
Vernacular  at  Nagapore.  Achu  Al.  A na- 
tive of  Berar  much  cultivated  about  Nagapore  for 
its  dye. — Rox.  Rohde  M.R.S.  Cultivated  through 
Rajpootanah  principally  near  Kotah,  and  all  over 
Harowtee.  The  plant  is  allowed  to  remain  three 
years  in  the  ground,  and  then  the  roots  are  taken 
up  and  dried.  Ihe  dye  is  a fine  turkey  red  and 
is  very  plentiful.  One  maund  costs  sixteen  ru- 
pees. Is  not  used  medicinally.— (den.  Med . Ton 
p.  125.  1 

(5433)  MORINDA  TINCTORIA. 

Uchyoota,  Sans.  I Tagaroo,  Tel. 

AlorAach,  IIind.Beng.  j 

Ibis  small  tree  is  pretty  common  in  every 
part  of  India.  It  is  in  flower  and  fruit  the 
greater  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  year.  It  is 
largely  cultivated  at  Boondee,  Kotah  and  Mewar 
— (deni.  Med.  Top.  p.  182.  The  bark  of  the 
loots  is  used  to  dye  red,  the  colour  is  fixed  with 
alum,  but  it  is  neither  bright  nor  durable.  In 
some  parts  of  India,  it  is  cultivated  for  the  sake 
of  the  roots.  In  the  Circars  the  dyers  use  the 
bark  of  the  fresli  roots  bruised  and  gently  boiled 
in  water  for  a short  time.  The  cloth  or  yarn  is 
prepared  in  a cold  infusion  of  the  powdered  gall 
of  Terniinalia  chebula,  in  milk  and  water  ; it  is 
then  dried  and  moistened  with  alum  water,  and 
again  dried,  and  receives  from  the  above  decoc- 
tion, a pretty  bright,  but  fugitive  red.  The 
green  fruits  are  pickled  by  the  Hindoos  and 
eaten  with  their  curries.  The  wood  is  hard  and 
leiy  durab  e,  variegated  with  red  and  white,  it  is 

P °^?.  ,01  &unstocks  in  preference  to  all 
other  kinds.— Roxb.  Rohde  M.S.S.  Dr.  Irvine 
says  the  root  is  extensively  exported  as  a red 
dye,  the  colour  is  fixed  with  alum.  The  plant 
is  not  allowed  to  shoot  up  into  the  bush  but  is 
dug  up  the  third  year  after  planting.  The  flow' 
ers  are  very  fragrant;  of  the  large  pknt  the 
w ,S  eaten.  The  wood  of  all  the 


beautiful  L i J,c"00)101  ah  the  species  is 
autnul,  hard  and  durable  j and  excellent  fm 
gun  stocks, — Med.  Top.  p.  182 


MORINGA. 

(5434)  MORINDA  UMBELLATA.  Leaf 
of  the  Umbellated  Morinda.  Lin. 

Noona  marum  elley  Tam.  | Kleeba,  Sans. 

Chota  Al  ka  paat,  Duk.  | Mang-kudu,  Malay. 

There  are  two  species  of  this  tree  common  in 
India,  both  of  which  are  called  Noona  Marum.by 
the  Tamools,  the  one  howrever  is  smaller  and 
more  erect  than  the  other,  and  is  distinguished 
by  the  botanical  appellation  of  Morinda  Umbel- 
lata.  The  roots  of  either  sort  are  used  as  a red 
dye. — Airis.  Mat.  Med.  The  wood  and  roots  of 
M.  umbellata,  known  in  the  eastern  islands  as 
“ Mangkudu,”  are  used  extensively  for  their  red 
dye,  in  Celebes  and  Java.  Specimens  of  all  these, 
and  of  the  Lopisip  bark,  bunchong  bulu  wood, 
and  the  gaju  gum  (from  undescribed  plants), 
have  been  introduced  into  England.  They  are 
said  to  furnish  excellent  dyes  in  the  Asiatic 
islands.  Native  dyes  from  Arracan  have  also 
been  imported,  viz.,  thit-tel  and  the-dan  yielding 
red  dyes,  ting-nget  and  reros,  affording  dark  pur- 
ple dyes ; and  thit-nan-weng,  a chocolate  dye. 
These  would  be  worth  enquiry,  and  particulars 
of  the  plants  yielding  them,  the  quantities 
available,  and  the  prices  might  be  procured. 
Simmonds.  Noona-kai,  Tam.,  the  fruit  of  this  tree, 
when  green,  is  used  as  pickles. — Jeffrey. 

(5435)  AIOR1NGACEJE,  Moringads,  a small 
natural  order  of  Exogenous  Plants,  embracing 
the  species  of  the  genus  Moringa.  They  are  cha- 
racterised by  the  possession  of  a many-leaved 
calyx,  perigynous  petals  and  stamens,  1-celled 
anthers,  stipitate  and  consolidated  siliquose  fruit, 
and  seeds  without  albumen.  This  order  is  refer- 
red by  most  botanists  to  a position  near  Zegami- 
nosa,  but  Lindley  places  them  in  his  Violates. 
fhey  are  natives  of  the  East  Indies  and  Arabia. 
Ihe  root  of  Moringa  peterygosperma  has  a pun- 
gent odour  with  a warm  biting  and  somewhat  aro- 
matic  taste.  The  seeds  of  this  plant  are  called  by 
the  French  Pois  Queinques  and  Chicot  They  are 
11  "^U*;S  writers,  from  which  the  Oil 
of  Ben  was  extracted.  It  is  chiefly  used  by  per- 
fumers as  the  basis  of  various  scents.  It  does 
not  leadily  freeze  and  on  this  account  is  used  by 
watchmakers.  The  flowers,  leaves,  aud  other 
parts  ot  this  plant  are  added  to  curries  in  India. 
— Eng.  Gyc. 


Moriabcn,  Arab. 

Seed*  Hubool  ban,  Arab. 
Da-tha-lwon,  Burm. 
Mooringa  marum,  Tam. 
Mooraga  chettoo,  Tel. 


(5436)  MORINGA. 

feohunjuna,  Moongay  ka- 
jhar,  Duk. 

Sujna,  Hind. 

Sigroomala,  and  Sohanja- 
na,  Beng. 

Sajna,  Pers. 

Moringa,  leaves,  root,  flowers,  seed  vessels  or 
fruit,  gum,  wood,  bark,  and  oil,  for  all  these  parts 
nnd  products  °f  the  Moringa  pterygosperma 
J d ky  tlle  people  of  India  and  by  Eu- 
ropeans, ihe  tree  is  very  abundant  all  over 
iidm,  Burmah  and  Malay  peninsula.  The 
eaves,  flowers  and  seed  vessels  are  used 
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MORING  A . PTE11YG  OS  PERM  A. 
ries.  The  voots  have  precisely  the  flavour  of 


horse-radish,  and  seem  identical  in  chemical 
composition,  and  in  India  are  substituted  for  the 
true  horse-radish  by  Europeans.  The  Gum  and 
bark  are  used  in  native  medicine.  Royle  mentions 
that  the  oil  is  aperient,  and  much  used  by  the  na- 
tives in  gout  and  rheumatism.  Ainslie  men- 
tions that  the  native  doctors  prescribe  the  green 
root  as  a stimulant  in  paralysis  and  in  intermit- 
tents,  in  scruple  doses,  and  use  it  also  in  epilepsy 
and  hysteria.  The  seeds  are  also  used  internally 
by  the  native  practitioners,  for  their  pungent 
and  stimulating  virtues.  In  J amaica  the  wood 
is  used  for  dyeing  a blue  colour.  An  oil 
is  obtained  from  the  seeds  possessed  of  the  same 
qualities  as  the  oil  of  ben  the  product  of  the  M. 
aptera,  a native  of  Sennaar,  Cairo  and  Palestine, 
much  used  by  perfumers  and  by  watch  makers, 
as  it  neither  grows  rancid  nor  freezes  readily. 
The  delicate  perfume  of  flowers  are  often  retain- 
ed by  the  ben  oil,  by  pouring  it  over  the  flowers, 
or  strewing  layers  of  the  flower  for  about  four 
hours  over  cotton  soaked  in  the  oil-  In  the 
West  Indies  the  oil  is  used  as  a salad  oil.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr  Faulkner  ben  oil  is  also  prepared 
from  the  Guilandia  Moringa,  a tree  which  he  says 
grows  in  Ceylon,  Arabia,  Egypt  and  Ethiopia. 

(5437)  MORINGA  GUM  from  MORINGA 
PTERYGOSPERMA,  obtained  in  a large  quan- 
tity, does  not  dissolve  in  water,  resembles  in 
some  respects  Gum  Tragacanth,  for  which  it  may 
probably  be  substituted. — M.  E.  J.  It. 

(5433)  MORINGA  APTERA.  A native  of 
Sennaar,  Cairo,  and  Palestine.  The  seed  yields 
the  oil  of  ben,  much  used  by  perfumers  and  by 
watch-makers,  as  it  neither  grows  rancid  nor 
freezes  readily  ; seeds  acrid,  and  used  as  a rube- 
facient. They  are  also  said  to  be  purgative  and 
emetic  in  small  quantities.— O' Shaughnessy,  p 
289. 

(5439)  MORINGA  CONCANFNSIS.  A 
new  species  discovered  in  the  Southern  Concan. 
. — Riddell. 

(5440)  MORINGA  PTERYGOSPERMA, 
Syn.  IT  vp  e ran  the  11  a Moringa. 


Sohunjuna,  MoOngay  ke  jar 
ke-jur,  IJuk. 

Sujna,  Hind. 

Sigroomala  and  Sobhanjuna, 
Sans. 

Sajna,  Bung. 

Indian  Horse  Radish 
readily  from  seed,  and 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet,  in 


MORINGA  ROOT. 

scls,  which  are  used  in  curries.  The  roots  have 
precisely  the  flavour  of  horse-radish,  and  seem 
identical  in  chemical  composition.  Reduced  to 
a pulp  they  afford  an  excellent  external  irritant. 
An  oil  is  obtained  from  the  seeds,  possessed  of 
the  same  qualities  as  that  of  the  M.  aptera.  It 
is  said  by  Royle  to  be  aperient,  and  much  nsed 
by  the  natives  as  an  unguent  in  gout  and  rheu- 
matism. The  seeds  are  also  U3ed  internally  by 
the  native  practitioners  for  their  pungent  anil 
stimulating  virtues. — O' Shaughnessy . This  is 
very  useful  tree.  The  leaves  and  flowers 


Aka- 


Moriaben,  Peus. 

Seeds,  ITub-ool-ban, 
me. 

Mooroongav-kai-keeray  aud 
poo,  Tam. 

Mousing,  Duk. 

tree.— This  tree  grows 
attains  a height  of  from 
its  second  year ; the 


has  the 


root  when  young  and  fresh  scraped, 
flavour  of  English  Horse  radish  ; the  pods  when 
voung  and  green  are  used  as  a vegetable  both 
boded  and  in  curries  ; the  seed  when  ripe  yields 
a fine  clear  oil ; the  wood  of  the  tree  is  soft  and 
of  little  us z.— Riddell.  It  is  commonly  culti- 
vated in  India  for  leaves,  flowers,  aud  seed  i cs- 
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are  much  eaten  by  the  natives,  and  make 
an  excellent  vegetable.  The  pods  are  freely 
eaten  by  Europeans  as  asparagus,  either  boil- 
ed separately  or  in  curries— the  roots  as  a 
substitute  for  horse  radish — the  natives  have 
recourse  to  this  root  in  adulterating  the  coun- 
try mustard,  prepared  here  for  sale,  and  very 
often  pass  it  off  for  genuine  English ; culti- 
vated every  where,  in  gardens  and  about  villages. 
The  large  branches  planted  in  the  ground  root 
freely  and  soon  become  small  trees,  giving  a 
continued  supply  of  wholesome  vegetables  ; pro- 
duce from  seedling  plants  is  the  best. — Jeffrey. 
The  delicate  perfumes  of  flowers  are  often  retained 
by  the  ben  oil,  by  pouring  it  over  the  flowers,  or 
strewing  layers  of  the  flowers  for  about  four  hours 
over  cotton  soaked  in  the  oil.  It  is  thus  that 
the  jessamine,  and  several  other  very  volatile 
odours  are  obtained  by  the  perfumers.  Ainslie 
mentions  that  the  native  doctors  prescribe  the 
green  root  as  a stimulant  in  paralysis,  and  in 
intermitteuts,  in  scruple  doses,  and  use  it  also 
in  epilepsy  and  hysteria.  In  Jamaica  the  wood 
is  used  for  dyeing  a blue  colour,  (Ainslie  i.  176). 
— O' Shaughnessy,  gage  239.  The  horse-raddish- 
tree  is  propagated  by  the  Burmese  for  its  pods, 
which  are  eaten  in  curries;  but  it  is  chiefly  valued 
by  Europeans  for  its  roots  which  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished when  eaten  with  roast  beef,  from  the 
common  horse-raddish,  Oochlearia  Armoracia. — 
Mason. 

(5441)  MORINGA  PTERYGOSPERMA, 
Compound  Infusion  of  Sohunjuna.  This 
preparation  represents  the  compound  infusion 
of  ITorse  Radish  of  the  Loudon  Pharmacopia. 
The  root  of  the  Moringa  pterygosperma,  Sohun- 
juna of  Bengal,  is  a perfect  substitute  in  flavour 
and  properties  for  the  European  Article. — Beng. 
Phar.  p.  304. 

(5442)  MORINGA  PTERYGOSPERMA, 
Compound  Spirit  of  Sohunjuna.  Stimulant 
in  a dose,  of  from  two  to  four  fluid  drachms  in 
water. — Beng.  Phar.  p.  414. 

(5443)  MORINGA  ROOT.  Sohunjuna. 
Root  of  Moringa  pterygosperma'.  Beng.  Phar. 

(5444)  MORINGA  SEEDS.  Hub-ool-Ban. 
Moringaj  semina.  An  excellent  substitute  for 
the  horse-radish,  Cochlearea  armoracia.— Ben. 
Phar. 


MORUS. 


MORUS  ALBA. 


Safian,  Rus. 
Mnrroqui,  Sr. 


(5445)  MOROCCO  LEATHER,  Matioquin. 

Maroquin,  Fit. 

Safiiam,  Gek. 

Marrocchmo,  It. 

A fine  kind  of  leather  prepared  of  skins  ol 
goats  in  the  Levant,  Barbary,  Spain,  Sic.  It  is  ot 
various  colours,  and  is  used  for  lining  carriages, 
chairs,  in  the  binding  of  books,  &c. — Faulkner. 

(5446)  MORUS,  a gentis  of  Plants  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  Moracecc.  The  flowers  are 
monoecious ; the  staminiferous  flowers  spiked ; 
calyx  4-parted,  spreading,  membranous  ; the 
stamens  4,  larger  than  the  calyx,  with  the  rudi- 
ments of  an  ovary  between  their  bases  : the  pis- 
tiliferous  flowers  clustered  ; sepals  4,  scale-like, 
iinbiieating  each  other,  2 being  opposite  and 
external  to  the  other  2 ; stigmas  2,  linear, 'glan- 
dular; ovule  solitary,  suspended.  Fruit  consist- 
ing of  the  latter  flowers  become  fleshy  and  grown 
together,  each  inclosing  a dry  membranous  peri- 
carp. Seed  pendulous ; embryo  curved  like 
a horse-shoe,  amongst  fleshy  albumen,  with 
the  radicle  directed  to  the  hilum.  The  species 
are  trees. — Eng.  Ggc.  The  genus  Morns  is  numer- 
ous in  species  and  abounding  in  individuals,  many 
of  which  are  cultivated  on  account  of  their  fruit, 
but  still  more  for  their  leaves  as  food  for  the  silk- 
worm. It  is  probable  that  most  of  the  species  of 
the  genus  Moms  have  bark  of  a sufficiently  fibrous 
nature.  But  few,  if  any,  seem  to  be  turned  to 
this  useful  account.  Yet  the  bark  of  the  White 
Mulberry  seems  from  very  early  times  to  have 
been  made  into  paper  in  China ; for  Marco  Polo 
informs  us  that  “ the  Grand  Khan  causes  the 
bark  to  be  stripped  from  those  Mulberry  trees, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  used  for  feeding  silk- 
worms, and  takes  from  it  that  thin  rind  which 
lies  between  the  coarse  bark  and  the  wood  of 
the  tree.  This  being  steeped,  and  afterwards 
pounded  in  a mortar  until  reduced  to  a pulp,  is 
made  into  paper,  resembling  that  which  is  made 
from  cotton.”  This  fact  directs  attention  to  the 
bush  cultivation  of  the  Mulberry  in  Bengal,  for 
feeding  silk-worms.  This  culture  consfsts  in 
planting  cuttings  of  the  Mulberry,  which  as  they 
grow,  are  cut  down  about  four  times  in  the  year, 
in  order  to  produce  young  leaves  for  the  succes- 
sive broods  of  silk-worms.  The  countless  num- 
ber of  shoots  which  are  thus  thrown  away,  or 
used  as  fuel  would  probably,  under  the  agency 
of  the  dhenkee,  yield,  good  half-stuff  for  the  pa- 
per-maker. Mr.  Henley,  indeed,  informs  us  that, 
before  leaving  India,  he  had  produced  very  satis- 
factory specimens  of  half-stuff  from  the  bark  of 
these  rejected  stems.  The  bark  separates  when 
the  cut  stems  are  steeped  in  water,  and  when 
pounded  up,  the  greater  part  of  the  mucilagi- 
nous matter  passes  off,  leaving  a mass,  having 
much  of  the  good  qualities  of  linen  rag  half-stuff 
-*03*  Fib.  ri  p.  341.  In  China,  the  leaf  of 
the  common  mulberry  is  the  principal  object  of 
t»  culture,  but  the  fruit  is  eaten,  and  the  wood 
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Morus  alba,  the  White,  and  Morus  Nigra,  Black, 
grow  equally  well  in  the  Dekhan ; the  white, 
growing  to  a very  large  tree,  shedding  its  leaves 
before  the  hot  season.  The  red  mulberry  bears 
fruit  i#  the  rains,  as  well  as  the  black.  Silk 
worms  may  be  fed  on  the  young  fresh  leaves, 
although  the  leaves  of  the  white  are  preferred. 
Grows  from  seed  or  cuttings. — Riddell. 

(5447)  MORES  ALBA,  the  white  Mulberry 
is  a native  of  China  where  it  forms  a small  tree, 
and  whence  it  has  been  gradually  carried  west- 
ward till  it  has  become  a common  plant  in 
most  of  the  temperate  parts  of  the  Old 
World,  forming  in  the  south  of  Europe  a 
pollard-tree  by  road-sides.  Its  leaves  are  smooth 
and  shining,  usually  heart-shaped  at  the  base,  and 
on  old  trees  ovate  or  oblong,  but  on  young  vigor- 
ous shoots  as  frequently  divided  into  deep  lobes. 
Hie  fruit  is  white,  insipid,  and  of  little  value  except 
for  feeding  poultry  ; in  England  it  is  seldom 
formed.  It  is  on  this  species  that  the  silk-worm 
is  chiefly  fed  ; and  in  silk  countries  many  varieties 
are  cultivated  for  the  purpose,  some  of  which  are 
said  to  be  much  Letter  than  others.  The  common 
wild  kind  is  said  to  suit  the  silkworm  as  well  as, 
or  even  better  than,  any  other  kind  ; but  as  it 
yields  only  a small  quantity  of  foliage,  compared 
with  other  sorts,  it  is  principally  employed  as  the 
source  of  seeds  from  which  stocks  are  raised 
for  grafting  more  productive  varieties.  Of  the 
latter  each  silk  country  has  its  own  fancy 
kinds,  which  there  would  be  little  advantage 
in  noticing  here  ; but  there  is  among  them 
an  exception  ot  importance,  the  value  of  which 
has  been  recognised  wherever  it  has  been  cultivat- 
ed. Some  years  since  a mulberry  was  introduced 
into  Fiance  from  Manilla,  whence  it  has  gained 
the  name  of  the  Philippine  Mulberry,  the  great 
excellence  of  which  seems  universally  acknow- 
ledged. It  has  straight  smooth  branches,  oval, 
heart-shaped  leaves,  tapering  to  a point,  thin,  ra- 
ther soft,  a little  blistered  and  puckered  in  the 
middle,  often  drooping,  and  sometimes  more  than 
six  or  even  nine  inches  broad  in  the  dry  cli- 
mate of  the  south  of  France.  It  grows  much 
faster  than  the  White  Mulberry,  and  strikes  from 
cuttings  as  freely  as  a willow,  which  is  not  the 
case  with  the  latter.  The  abundance  of  its  leaves 
is  much  greater  than  any  other  known  variety 
and  what  is  most  important,  it  is  not  oniv 
freely  eaten  by  the  silkworms,  but  perfectly 
agrees  with  them.  Its  culture  is  now  superseding 
that  of  all  others  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and 
it  is  even  taken  as  a stock  on  which  to 
gralt  the  common  white  Mulberry,  when  the 
latter  is  wished  for.  According  to  M.  Bonafous 
tins  may  be  done  either  upon  layers  of  the  Phi- 
lippine Mulberry,  headed  down  to  one  or  two  eves 
above  the  ground  or  upon  cuttings  seven  or 
C1°ht lnches  long,  winch  may  be  planted  irnmedi- 
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ately  after  having  been  grafted  : the  young  plants 
will  be  five  or  six  feet  long  the  first  year,  and  three 
or  four  inches  in  circumference-  This  mulberry 
is  sometimes  called  Morus  mullicaulis ■ In  Eng- 
land the  White  Mulberry  and  all  its  varieties 
suffer  a good  deal  from  the  winters,  but  not  so 
much  as  to  prevent  its  cultivation-  Some  years 
ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  it  and  the 
rearing  of  silkworms  into  Great  Britain  ; but 
the  attempt  failed,  owing  partly  to  unskilful  man- 
agement, but  more  to  the  soft  juicy  condition  of 
the  leaves  in  that  damp  climate,  which  rendered 
them  unfit  for  the  food  of  the.  worm-  Loudon, 
Arboretum  Britanmcum ) . — Eng.  Cyc. 

(5448)  MORUS  ATROPURPUREA. 

Shatoot,  Duk. 

Cultivated  as  the  former. 

This  species  of  mulberry  from  China  scarcely 
diffused  throughout  the  Tenasserim  Provinces, 
which  produces  a very  agreeable  black  berry  in 
great  qnantilies  and  is  a valuable  fruit. — Mason. 

(5449)  MORUS  IND1CA,  Mulberry.  Willd. 

Cumble  pulliim,  Tam.  1 Babisarn,  Malay. 

Toot,  Duk.  j Toota,  Sans. 

A small  tree  with  long  tapering  leaves  some- 
times lobed,  fruit  dark  red,  used  tor  making 
tarts. — Riddell.  This  small  Indian  Mulberry 
which  is  found  in  Southern  India,  is  a delightful 
fruit  and  is  considered  by  the  natives  as  cooling 
and  aperient. — Ainslie,  p-  223, 

(5450)  MORUS  NIGRA.  The  black  or 
Common  Mulberry,  is  a small  tree  with  very 
rugged  bark.  The  young  shoots  are  downy ; 
theleaves  roundish,  cordate,  pubescent,  coarsely 
serrated,  rough  to  the  touch,  slightly  acuminate  ; 
stipules  oblong,  membranous,  downy,  the  length 
of  the  petiole  or  longer,  deciduous.  The  Black 
Mulberry  is  the  only  species  of  Morris  worthy 
of  being  cultivated  as  a fruit-tree.  It  is  a native 
of  Persia,  aud  its  indigenous  range  appears  to 
be  extensive.  Its  introduction  to  ^England 
dates  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Under  great  vicissitudes  it  proves  very  tenacious 
of  life ; and  under  ordinary  circumstances  it  at- 
tains, even  in  that  climate,  a considerable  age, 
for  some  trees  planted  in  1548  are  still  alive. 
The  fruit  is  used  at  the  dessert,  fresh  gathered, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  ought  to  be  so  ripe  as 
to  be  just  ready  to  drop  from  the  tree ; indeed 
the  fruit  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  highest  per- 
fection with  regard  to  ripeness  when  it  actually 
drops,  and  hence  a grass  plot  surrounding  the 
trunk  is  desirable  ; but  the  trees  are  found  to 
thrive  better  when  the  soil  is  kept  stirred  ; how- 
ever, as  grass  will  be  generally  preferred,  .all 
strong-growing  sorts  of  grasses  should  be  avoided  ; 
and  it  should  also  be  kept  very  closely  mowed 
till  at  least  immediately  before  the  fruit  ripens. 
By  this  means  the  sun’s  rays  will  be  permitted 
to  penetrate  the  soil  to  a greater  depth  than  when 
obstructed  by  a covering  of  long  grass.  Mul- 
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berries  are  also  preserved  in  the  form  of  a syrup  ; 
and  their  juice,  mixed  with  that  of  apples,  forms 
a beverage  of  a deep  port-wine  colour,  called 
Mulberry-Cider.  The  soil  for  mulberrry  trees 
should  be  ot  a light,  rich,  and  moderately  dry 
nature.  If  the  subsoil  be  not  naturally  pervious, 
it  should  be  rendered  as  much  so  as  is  possi- 
ble. A good  bottoming  of  brick  rubbish  will 
prove  beneficial  with  regard  both  to  the 
grovvtli  of  the  tree  and  the  flavour  of  the  fruit. 
Propagation  of  the  Mulberry  may  be  effected 
either  by  seeds,  cuttings,  or  layering.  The  last 
is  the  preferable  mode,  where  it  can  be  convenient- 
ly adopted  ; and  the  shoots  or  branches  used  for 
thin  purpose,  as  also  those  intended  for  cuttings, 
should  be  selected  from  those  trees,  or  parts  of  a 
tree,  that  have  been  observed  to  be  most  fruitful ; 
for  although  the  plant  is  generally  monoecious,  yet 
some  trees  occasionally  assume  a dioecious  charac- 
ter. Hence,  likewise,  seedling  plants  are  not  so 
desirable  as  those  propagated  from  trees  previous- 
ly ascertained  to  be  prolific  : and  moreover  seed- 
ling plants  are  a greater  number  of  years  in  attain- 
ing to  a bearing  state.  As  the  acquisition  of  a 
good  mulberry-tree  is  very  desirable,  the  fol- 
lowing directions  for  obtaining  a bearing  tree 
readily  and  quickly  will  be  useful.  If  a 
tolerably  large  branch  of  a vigorous  tree  is 
ringed  and  the  annulation  is  inclosed  in  a box 
filled  with  rich  soil,  sufficiently  large  to  hold  as 
much  as  will  preserve  a somewhat  uniform  tem- 
perature, or  at  least  an  approximation  to  that 
which  the  roots  of  a tree  naturally  experience 
in  the  ground,  roots  will  be  readily  emitted  into 
the  earth,  and  in  due  time  the  branch  may  be 
cut  off  and  planted.  A covering  of  moss  is 
useful,  partly  for  maintaining  an  equable  tem- 
perature, and  partly  for  preserving  moisture. 
The  Mulberry-Tree  requires  very  little  pruning 
beyond  that  of  regulating  the  head.  The  season 
for  this  operation  should  be  always  mid-winter  ; 
for  if  in  a growing  state,  this  plant  bears  am- 
putation very  ill,  especially  as  regards  large 
limbs.  Mulberries  have  been  trained  against 
south  walls,  over  which  a single  plant  has  been 
known  to  extend  upwards  of  ninety  feet  horizon- 
tally ; additional  size  and  flavour  are  said  to 
have  been  gained,  but  certainly  not  so  much 
over  a standard  on  a proper  bottom  as  to  com- 
pensate for  the  great  extent  of  wall-room  occu- 
pied.— Eng.  Cyc. 

(5451)  MORUS  PAPYRIFERA,  now, 
BROU SSONETI A PAPYRIFERA.  The  Japa- 
nese make  abundance  ot  paper  as  well  for  writing 
and  printing,  as  for  tapestry,  handkerchiefs,  pack- 
ing  cloths  for  goods,  Sm.  It  is  of  different  quali- 
ties, and  some  of  it  is  as  soft  and  flexible  as  our 
cotton  cloth.  Indeed,  that  used  for  handkerchiefs 
might  be  mistaken  for  cloth,  so  far  as  toughness 
and  flexibility  are  concerned.  The  materials,  of 
which  it  is  made  is  the  bark  of  the  mulberry, 
(morus  papyrifera,)  and  the  process  is  described  I 
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as  follows  : In  December ; after  the  tree  has  shed 
its  leaves  ; they  cut  off  the  branches  about  three 
feet  in  length  and  tie  them  up  in  bundles.  They 
are  then  boiled  in  a ley  of  ashes  in  a covered  ket- 
tle, till  the  bark  is  so  shrunk  that  half  an  inch  of 
the  wood  may  be  seen  projecting  at  either  end  of 
the  branch.  When  they  have  become  cool,  the 
bark  is  stripped  off  and  soaked  in  water  three  or 
four  hours  until  it  becomes  soft  when  the  line 
black  skin  is  scraped  off  with  a knife.  The  coarse 
bark  is  then  separated  from  the  fine  ; the  new 
branches  make  the  finest  paper.  The  bark  is  then 
boiled  again  in  fresh  ley,  continually  stirred  with 
a stick;  and  fresh  water  from  time  to  time  is  add- 
ed. It  is  then  put  in  a sieve  and  taken  to  a 
brook,  aud  here  the  bark  is  incessantly  stirred 
until  it  becomes  a fine  pulp.  It  is  then  thrown 
into  water  and  separates  in  the  form  of  meal 
This  is  put  into  a small  vessel  with  a decoction 
of  rice  and  a species  of  Hibiscus,  and  stirred 
until  it  has  attained  a tolerable  consistence.  It 
is  then  poured  into  a large  vessel,  from  whence 
it  is  taken  out  and  put  in  the  form  of  sheets  on 
mats  or  layers  of  grass  straw,  these  sheets  are  laid 
one  upon  another  with  straw  between,  and  press- 
ed to  force  the  water  out.  After  this  they  are 
spread  upon  boards  in  the  sun,  dried,  cut,  and 
gathered  into  bundles  for  sale.  This  paper  will 
better  endure  folding,  and  last  longer  than  that 
of  Europe. — American  Expedition  to  Japan 
page  64. 

(5452)  MOSCHIDiE,  a family  of  Ruminant 
Quadrupeds  familiarly  known  as  Musk-Deer. 
Linnaeus  defines  the  genus  Mosckus,  which  he 
places  between  Gamelus  and  Cervus,  under  his 
order  Pecora,  as  having  no  horns,  and  the  upper 
canine  teeth  solitary  and  exserted — “Cornua  nulla 
Dentes  Laniarii  Superiores  solitarii,  exserti.” 
Dr.  J.  E.  Gray,  in  his  ' Disposition  of  the  Mam- 
malia’ (‘  Annals  of  Phil,’  1825),  divides  the  fa- 
mily Povidce  into  two  sections,  the  first  with  per- 
sistent horns,  and  the  second  with  either  no 
horns  or  deciduous  horns.  He  makes  Moschina 
the  fourth  sub-family,  and  arranges  it  between 
Gamelina  and  Oervina , in  the  second  section.  The 
genera  of  Moschina,  in  this  arrangement,  are 
Mosckus  and  Mcmina.  The  same  author,  in 
June,  1836,  read  to  the  Zoological  Society  of 
London  some  observations  ‘ On  the  genus  Mos- 
chus  of  ^Linnaeus,  with  descriptions  of  two  new 
species.  He  remarked  that  the  only  character 
by  which  this  genus,  as  established  by  Linmeus 
and  others,  differs  from  the  genus  Gervus,  con- 
sists in  the  absence  of  horns  ; for  the  elongated 
oanines  are  common  to  it  and  most  of  the 
Indian  species  of  Cervm,  especially  the  G. 
Muntjac.  The  character  of  the  fur,'  the  de- 
gree of  hairiness  or  nakedness  of  the  metatarsus 
and  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  musk-bag  of 
the  male,  offer  however,  he  observed,  good  Cha- 
racters for  the  sub  division  of  the  group  into 
three  very  distinct  sections  or  sub  genera.  The 
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first  of  these  div/sions,  for  which  Dr.  Gray  would 
retain  the  name  of  Mosckus,  comprehends  only 
the  Tibet  Musk,  M.  Moschiferus,  Linn.  In  com- 
mon with  the  Deer  and  Antelopes,  it  has,  lie 
pointed  out,  the  hinder  and  outer  side  of  the 
metatarsus  covered  witli  close  erect  hair,  and, 
like  many  of  the  deer  also,  its  fur  is  quill-like 
and  brittle  ; the  throat  moreover  is  entirely 
clothed  with  hair,  and  the  males  are  provided  on 
the  middle  of  the  abdomen  with  a large  pouch 
secreting  musk.  Its  young,  like  those  of  most  of 
the  Deer,  are  spotted,  whilst  the  adult  animal  is 
plain-coloured.  Dr.  Gray  further  stated  that  the 
division  to  which,  in  the  year  1 821,  in  a paper  in 
the  ‘ Medical  Repository,’  he  gave  the  name  of 
Memina,  also  consists  of  but  a single  species,  tbe 
Mosckus  Memina,  Linn.  In  this  group  the 
hinder  edge  of  the  metatarsus  is,  he  observed, 
covered  with  hair ; and  there  is  no  musk-bag  in 
either  sex.  The  false  hoofs,  he  remarked,  are 
distinct,  although  Linnaeus  and  Buffon  denied 
their  presence.  The  third  and  last  sub-division 
is  characterised  by  Dr.  Gray,  under  the  name  of 
Tragulus,  as  having  the  hinder  edge  of  the  me- 
tatarsus nearly  bald  and  slightly  callous,  a cha- 
racter which  distinguishes  them  at  once  from  all 
other  Ruminants  ; the  fur  is  soft,  and  adpressed 
like  that  of  Memina,  but  not  spotted  even  when 
young  : the  throat  is  provided  with  a some- 
what naked,  concave,  sub-glandular,  callous  disc, 
placed  between  the  rami  of  the  lower  jaw,  from 
which  a band  extends  to  the  fore  part  of  the 
chin  ; and  they  have  no  musk-bag.  Like  all  the 
other  species  of  the  Linnsean  genus  Mosckus,  they 
have  false  hoofs  ; and  most  of  them  have  the  edo-es 
of  the  lower  jaw,  throe  diverging  bands  on  the 
chest,  and  the  under  surface  of  the  body,  more 
or  less  purely  white.  The  species  of  this  divi- 
sion scarcely  differ  in  colour  in  the  various 
stages  of  their  growth,  the  young  fawn  resem- 
bling the  adult  in  every  particular  except  in 
size.  In  this  division,  the  synonymy  of  which 
is  stated  to  be  extremely  confused,  Dr.  Gray 
reckons  four  species,  two  of  which  he  describes  as 
new.  Dr.  Gray  stated  that  he  was  unable  to 
identify  with  any  of  the  four  species  mentioned 
by  him  on  this  occasion,  or  to  separate  from 
them  as  distinct,  the  Palendoc,  figured  in  Mara- 
den’s  ‘ Sumatra,’  or  Pygmy  Musk  of  Sumatra 
figured  in  Mr.  Griffith’s  edition  of  Cuvier’s  ‘ Ani- 
mal Kingdom,’  on  which  Fischer  has  established 
his  Mosckus  Griffitkii.  The  M.  pymeeus  of  Lin- 
naeus, in  Dr.  Gray’s  opinion,  belongs  to  the 
genus  Antelope  ; the  hinder  part  of  the  tarsus 
being  covered  with  hair,  and  the  false  hoofs  very 
small  and  rudimentary,  and  entirely  hidden  under 
the  hair  of  the  feet.  He  thinks  that  the  M. 
Americanus  appears  by  its  spotted  livery  to  be- 
long to  a species  of  Deer  ; and  that  the  M.  deli- 
catulus,  or  Leverian  Musk  of  Shaw,  is  undoubted- 
ly the  fawn  of  a deer.  Dr.  Gray  further  observ- 
ed that  it  is  curious  that  Dr.  Shaw  quotes  as 
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a synonym  ol‘  the  last-named  species  me  agave 
of  tieba,  on  which  alone  the  M.  Amorirums  is 
founded,  while  at  the  same  time  he  enumerates 
(he  M.  Americans  as  a distinct  species  (‘Zool, 
1’roc.,’  1830.)  In  the  same  year  Mr.  Ogilby, 
in  his  paper  on  the  ‘ llnminantia,’  read  before 
the  Zoological  Society,  makes  the  Moschiihc  the 
third  family  of  that  order,  with  the  following  char- 
acter Feet  bisuleate ; horns;  incisor  teeth 
(prim ores), above  none,  beneath  eight.  Two  genera, 

1.  MoscJiu .i. — Kliinaria  large.  Lachrymal  si- 
nuses none  ; interdigital  fossie  none ; inguinal  ; 
follicles  none:  teats  four.  Type  M.  Mosckifunu. 

2.  Ixaius  (?).  —Uh inaria  none,  Lachrymal  | 
sinuses  small  and  distinct  ; interdigital  Ibssie 
none;  inguinal  follicles  small  ; teats  two.  Type, 

7.  Probatou.  (‘Zool.  Proc.,’  part  iv.  p.  110.) 
Mr.  Ogilby  goes  on  to  state  that  the  genus 
Ixaius,  founded  upon  the  observation  of  a single  ! 
specimen,  may  eventually  prove  to  belong  to  a 
different  family  : and  indeed  he  observes  that  it 
dilfers  little  from  the  true  antelopes  ; but  even 
supposing  it  to  be  correctly  placed  among  the 
Moschidre,  other  forms,  Mr.  Ogilby  remarks,  are 
still  wanting  to  fill  up  the  chasms  which  evident- 
ly exist  among  the  character  of  that  group. 

“ Two,”  continues  Mr.  Ogilby,  “ are  more  espe- 
cially indicated,  and  our  knowledge  of  1 lie  laws 
of  organic  combination,  and  of  the  constituent 
parts  of  other  groups,  gives  us  every  reason  to 
believe  in  their  actual  existence,  and  to  antici- 
pate their  discovery.”  He  then  proceeds  to 
characterise  the  genera  Warn  ulus  and  Guprcolus, 
observing  that  they  will  probably  be  found,  one 
in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
and  the  other  on  the  elevated  table-lands  of 
Mexico  or  South  America.  “ It  may  appear  a 
bold,  perhaps  a presumptuous  undertaking,”  says 
Mr.  Ogilby,  “ thus  to  predict  the  discovery  of  spe- 
cies and  define  the  characters  of  genera,  of  whose 
actual  existence  we  have  no  positive  knowledge  ; 
but,  as  already  remarked,  all  the  analogies  of  na- 
ture, whether  derived  from  organic  combination, or 
from  the  constituent  members  of  similar  groups, 
are  in  favour  of  the  supposition  ; and  f may 
observe  further,  that  the  recent  discovery  of  the 
genus  Ixaius,  if  indeed  it  eventually  prove  to  be 
a genus,  of  which  1 had  long  previously  defined 
the  characters,  as  I have  here  done  for  the  pre- 
sumed genera  Hinnidus  and  Capreolus,  strength- 
ens my  belief  in  the  actual  existence  of  these 
forms,  and  increases  the  probability  of  their  fu- 
ture discoverv.”  The  family  is  placed  by  Mr. 
Ogilbv  between  the  Gervidi s and  Capridw.  .1  lie 
same  author  makes  TragUlns  (type  Ant'dope  pi/g- 
maa)  the  first  genus  of  his  family  Bovidts,  The 
Moschida  do  not  differ  much  from  the  other  Ru- 
minants ; the  leading  differences  are  given  above, 
and  the  general  osseous  structure  of  the  form 

may  be  collected  from  the  following. 
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The  canine  teeth  go  far  back  into  the  upper 
jaw.  It  is  not  impossible' that,  the  so  called  ca- 
nine teeth  ol  l m it s cullridcns  mav  be  the  canine 
teeth  of  au  extinct  ruminant  allied  to  this 
family,  or  that  of  the  Gettvda. 

Moat:  hus  Motchiferns,  the  Musk,  or  Tibet  .Musk: 

It  has  somewhat  ol  the  torm  ol  a Roebuck;  but 
higher  behind  than  it  is  at  the  shoulder,  from  the 
upper  part  of  which  to  the  sole  of  the  foot  it 
measures  about  3 feet  3 inches  ; whilst  from  the 
top  of  the  haunches  to  the  soles  of  the  hind  feet 
the  measurement  is  about  2 feet  9 inches,  liars 
long  and  rather  narrow,  in  the  inside  pale-yellow 
and  dark-brown  outside.  Hair  on  the  bodv 
suberect,  long,  each  hair  marked  with  short  waves 
from  top  to  bottom,  ash-coloured  near  the  base, 
black  or  blackish  near  the  end,  and  rusty  at  the 
tips.  Chin  yellow:  The  colours  vary.  Most  of 

the  adults  are  plain-coloured.  In  some,  and  such 
is  the  individual  figured  by  Pennant,  the  fore 
part  of  the  neck  is  marked  on  each  side  with  long 
white  stripes  from  the  head  to  the  chest,  the  back 
striped  transversely  with  pale-brown  reaching  to 
the  sides,  which  are  also  dappled  with  a 
lighter  colour.  Hoofs  very  long  and  deeply 
divided,  spurious  hoofs  very  long.  Tail  about 
au  inch  long,  concealed  in  the  hair.  Scrotum 
rutilum.  Penis  vix  percipiendus.  (Pennant.) 
Female  less  than  the  male,  and  wants  the  two 
tusks.  Young,  spotted.  The  Ahtsk  is  a mountain 
animal,  timid,  and  shy,  and  lover  of  solitude. 
Precipices  covered  with  pines  and  almost  inac- 
cessible crags  are  its  favourite  haunts  ; and  the 
musk-hunter  often  perils  his  life  in  the  danger- 
ous chase;  for  when  hotly  pursued  the  animal 
takes  refuge  frequently  in  the  highest  fast- 
nesses, leaving  men  and  dogs  with  scarcely 
the  possibility  of  access  to  the  precipitous  sum- 
mits to  which  it  Hies.  And  yet  the  slaughter 
made  among  them  must  at  'one  time  have  been 
great,  and  the  animals  abundant  ; lor  Tavernier 
bought  in  one  journey  7673  musk-bags.  The 
bag,  or  tumor,  containing  this  well-known  drug 
is  peculiar  to  the  male  : it  is  kidney-shaped, 
pendulous,  of  the  size  of  a lien’s  egg,  and  situat- 
ed beneath  the  abdomen.  there  are  said  to  be 
two  apertures,  the  larger  oblong,  the  smaller 
round,  and  covered  with  hair  : and  on  the  ap- 
plication of  pressure  the  musk  may  be  forced 
through  the  apertures.  It  is  brown  and  unc- 
tuous. This  bag  the  hunters  cut  off.  and  tie  it 
up  for  sale,  but,  like  everything  that  is  cal- 
culated for  the  use  of  man  and  is  the  ob- 
ject of  commerce,  it  is  said  to  be  adulterated  by 
the  admixture  of  foreign  matter,  and  pieces  ot 
lead  are  stated  to  have  been  found  enveloped  in 
it,  for  the  purposes  of  increasing  the  weight. 
The  musk  which  comes  from  Tibet  is  considered 
the  best,  and  used  to  bear  the  highest  price ; the 
bag  is  more  or  less  full,  and  the  quality  more  or 
less  good,  according  to  the  age  and  health  of  the 
animal.  When  dry,  musk  is  dark-brown,  inclining 
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lo  rod,  or  rustv  -bJnck,  and  appears  more  or  less 
granulated.  To  I lie  taste  it  is  ratlier  hitter  and 
somewhat  acrid.  It  is  perhaps  the  strongest  and 
most  pungent  of  perfumes,  and  so  subtle  that 
every  thing  near  it  becomes  infected,  and  tor  a 
long  time  retains  the  odour ; vessels  ol  silver 
even,  a metal  which,  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than 
others,  readily  becomes  purified  from  odorous 
substances,  do  not  part  w ith  the  scent  ot  musk, 
which  mav  have  been  placed  in  tlicm,  for  a long 
time.  When  fresh,  or  exposed  in  large  quan- 
tities, its  effects  upon  the  nervous  system  are 
said  to  be  absolutely  violent ; and  it  is  stat- 
ed that  blood  has  been  farced  from  the  nose, 
eyes,  and  ears,  of  those  who  have  impru- 
dently inhaled  the  vapour  of  a considerable 
quantity.  When  Chardin  made  his  purchases,  lie 
secured  himself  from  the  sudden  effects  of  the 
smell  by  covering  his  face  with  a handkerchief 
several  times  folded.  The  mere  skin  of  the 
animal  tills  the  place  where  it  is  kept  with  the 
perfume  for  a long  period,  in  medicine  it  is 
used  for  nervous  and  convulsive  cases  in  con- 
siderable doses.  The  flesh  of  the  animals,  though 
that  of  the  males  is  rather  highly  flavoured  with 
musk,  is  eaten  by  the  Russians  and  Tartars.  In 
ruttiug-tiine  this  flavour  is  most  predominant. 
It  is  a native  of  Tibet  ; the  province  of  Mo- 
hang  Meug  in  China  ; Tonquin,  and  Ilootau  ; 
about  the  lake  Baikal  ; and  near  the  rivers 
Yenesei  and  Argun.  Found  from  lat.  60u  to 
11°  or  45°  ; but  never  wanders  so  far  south, 
except  when  forced  through  hunger,  bv  great 
bills  of  snow,  when  it  migrates  to  feed  on 
corn  and  new  grown  rice.  (Pennant.)  The 
description  given  by  Liinitcus  of  ibis  species 
is  an  example  of  his  great,  neatness,  lie  des- 
cribes the  I ibet  Musk  as  Moschus  folliculu-umbili- 
cali ; and  this  is  the  distinction  of  the  species, 
as  far  as  we  yet  know.  It  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  known  to  the  ancients,  but  seems  to 
have  been  first  mentioned  by  the  Arabians.  Se- 
rapioit  described  it  in  the  8th  century.  There 
are  three  other  species  of  Moschus — M.  Sibiricus , 
t he  Kubayti.  a native  of  Siberia  ; M.  lencoyastcr, 
flte  White-Bellied!  Musk,  a native  of  Nepaul  ; 
-!/.  cknjhoy  aster,  tiled  olden -Eyed  Musk,  also 
tiom  Nepaul.  I he  Moschus  aquations,  Ogilby, 
the  Koonioruh  of  West  Africa,  is  tli xi.Hi/enwschus 
aquations  of  Gray. 

Meminna  Tndica  (Moschus.  Meminna,  Linn.) 
Jt  is  the  only  species  known.  Length  about 
17  inches.  Ashv-olive  ; throat,  breast,  and 
belly  white,  sides  and  haunches  spotted  and 
barred  transversely  with  white : ears  large 
and  open,  tail  very  short.  Weight  about  5’ 
lbs.  it  is  a native  of  Ceylon  and  Java. 

( * ennant.)  Colonel  Sykes  informs  us  that  it  is  the 
Peesoreh  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  that  it  is  found 
m considerable  numbers  in  the  dense  woods  of 
the  Western  Ghauts,  hut  never  eit  the  plains. 

( 4>ol.  Proc.,’  18.31  } Pennant  described  it  from 
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a drawing  communicated  by  Governor  Loten,  of 
Ceylon. 

Tray  ulus  Javanicus,  Pallas  ( Moschus  Javani- 
cus,  Gnielin  and  Rallies  ; M.  Napu,  E.  Cuvier), 
is  the  size  of  a large  hare.  Body  heavy.  Limbs 
very  delicate.  Head  arched  and  long.  Eyes  large 
but  not  expressive.  General  colour  brown  mix- 
ed with  blackish-gray  or  yellow  reflections  ; yel- 
low predominating  along  the  back  and  tail,  on 
the  leg?,  the  neck,  and  head  ; the  gray  and  black 
prevail  on  the  lower  part  of  the  shoulders,  on  the 
sides,  and  thighs.  These  different  tints  are  the 
result  of  the  colouring  of  the  hairs,  which  on  those 
parts  which  are  yellow  are  of  that  colour  for  the 
greatest “ part  of  their  length  and  black  at  the 
point,  and  where  the  hairs  lie  very  thick  and 
one  on  the  other,  some  of  the  parts  appear 
black.  Lower  jaw  w hite ; two  white  lines 
which  spring  from  it  extend  thence  beyond 
the  cheeks ; two  other  white  bauds  spring  from 
the  same  point  as  the  first,  and  terminate 
at  the  shoulders ; a middle  band  descends  on  the 
breast,  widening  in  its  descent,  and  is  lost  in  the 
white  of  that  part.  The  upper  edge  of  the  first 
two  white  bands  is  bordered  with  black,  and 
the  other  bands  are  all  separated  from  each  other 
by  hairs  of  a brownish-black  colour.  Belly,  an- 
terior and  upper  part  of  the  hind  legs,  posterior 
and  upper  part  of  the  fore  legs,  and  the  under 
part  of  the  tail,  tvhite.  Mud  of  the  muzzle  nak- 
ed. Eyes  surrounded  with  a naked  part,  from 
which  springs  a band  without  hairs  which  goes 
to  the  muzzle.  These  naked  parts  are  black 
with  a slight  tint  inclining  to  violet.  The  toes 
are  united,  by  a rather  loose  membrane,  nearly 
to  the  origin  ot  the  hoofs,  Which  are  very  long 
and  pointed  ; the  spurious  hoofs  tire  also  long, 
cylindrical,  aad  pointed.  Length  about  24  inches. 
Height  to  the  shouljjlpr  rather  more  than  9 inches, 
to  the  top  of  the  haunches  rather  more  than  a foot. 
Mr.  Bennett  observes  that  M.  E.  Cuvier  regards 
five  radiating  bands  as  the  distinctive  character 
of  the  Napu,  and  three  as  that  of  the  Kanchil ; 
whereas,  in  truth,  the  number  is  the  same  in 
both,  and  the  difference  is  only  in  their  disposi- 
'f’lie  Napu  comes  from  Java  and  Sumatra. 
Sir  Stamford  Rallies  states  that  this  species  fre- 
quents thickets  near  the  sea-shore  and  feeds 
principally  upon  the  berries  of  a species  of 
Arilisia.  He  adds  that  it  can  bq  easily  trained, 
when  taken  young,  and  will  become  quite  fa- 
miliar. Hr.  Gray  refers  also  to  thi^  genus  Mos- 
chns  Kanchil  (Javan  Musk  of  Shaw,  Le  Cliev- 
rotaiu  de  Java  of  Button)-;  M.  fu/viventer  (Le 
jeune  Chcvratain _ of  Button) ; and  M.  Stanleyanus , 
of  which  last,  in  1831),  there  were  four  living 
specimens  in  the  magnificent  collection  of  t he 
Karl  of  Derby  at  Knovslev  ; and  two  others 
consisting  ot  a specimen  of  each  of  the  varieties, 
iii  that  ot  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  the 
gilt  ol  hoi  present  Majesty.  YVilh  the  exception 
ot  the  last,  whose  locality  is  not  known,  these 
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are  Oriental,  the  Kancliil  being  an  inhabitant  of 
Java,  and  the  T mg  ulus  fulvineuter  a native  of 
the  Malacca  Islands  and  the  East  Indian  Penin- 
sula, but  the  habitat  of  T.  fulviventer  is  given  by 
Ur.  Gray  with  a query. 

(5153)  MOSQUITO,  a term  applied  to  cer- 
tain stinging  Flies  belonging  in  all  probability 
to  several  distinct  genera.  The  mosquitoes  are 
cither  gnats  or  gnat-like  insects,  which  arc  fur- 
nished with  a proboscis  adapted  for  piercing  the 
ilesh,  and  at  the  same  time  forming  a kind  of 
siphon  through  which  the  blood  Hows  ; this  in- 
strument moreover  injects  into  the  wound  which 
it  makes  a poison  which  causes  inflammation. 
Many  insects  called  Mosquitoes  probably  belong 
to  the  same  tribe  as  the  Common  Gnat  ( Culex , 
Linn.) ; Humboldt  however  asserts  that  the  in- 
sects known  by  that  name  in  America  belong  to 
the  genus  Simulium,  and  that  the  Culices , which 
are  equally  numerous  and  annoying,  are  called 
Zancudoes,  which  means  long  legs.  The  former 
are  what  the  French  call  Moustiques,  and  the 
latter  Cousins. — Eng.  Cgc. 

On  the  Metamorphoses  of  tht  Musguito  — By 
W.  Gilchrist  Esq.,  of  the  Madras  Medical 
Establishment. — The  Musquito  has  three  stages 
of  existence,  in  two  of  which  it  is  a water  insect, 
in  the  third  the  well  known  winged  one — 6 th 
May,  6 a.  m.  I observed  several  Musquitos  on 
the  surface  of  some  stagnant  water,  each  in  close 
proximity  to  a yellowish  substance,  which,  when 
viewed  through  a microscope,,  proved  to  be  a 
collection  of  eggs  that  the  musquitos  were  de- 
positing ; each  collection,  though  consisting  of 
not  fewer  than  one  hundred  eggs,  did  not  exceed 
three  twentieths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  about 
one  twentieth  of  an  inch  in  breadth.  These  eggs 
were  arranged  in  • lines,  standing  on  end,  and 
were  each  about  1 -4.0th  of  an  inch  long;  the 
lower  end  being  larger  than  the  upper,  so  that 
the  upper  surface  of  the  collection  was  somewhat 
concave.  A few  of  these  collections  of  ova  were 
carefully  introduced,  with  some  of  the  water  on 
which  they  floated,  into  a tumbler,  and  placed 
under  a glass  shade.  Excepting  a change  of 
colour,  from  a yellow  to  a dark  brownish  grey, 
which  Occurred  within  six  hours  after  being  put 
into  the  tumbler,  no  visible  alteration  took  place, 
till  two  days  and  a half,  when  the  water  was 
found  to  swarm  with  animalcule.  The  shells  of 
the  ova  were  still  adherent,  as  when  first  observ- 
ed. On  examining  one  minutely,  the  larger,  or 
uuder,  end  was  found  to  have  opened,  like  a lid, 
to  allow  the  insect  to  escape  into  the  water.  A 
lady’s  thimble,  furnished  with  a lid,  would  re- 
semble exactly  the  appearance  of  what  is  being 
described.  The 'design  of  having  the  lids  placed 
at  the  bottom,  is,'  evidently,  to  allow  the  newly 
hatched  animalculse  immediate  exit  from  the 
shell  into  the  water  ; and  the  concavity  of  the 
whole  collection,  above  alluded  to,  effectually 
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tends  to  retain  the  large  ends  undermost.  Had 
the  ova  been  arranged  promiscuously,  as-to  the 
large  and  small  ends  being  upwards  and  down- 
wards, it  is  evident  that  the  newly  hatched  in- 
sect, under  the  former  arrangement,  would  have 
some  difficulty  in  reaching  the  water,  a difficulty 
that,  most  probably,  would  amount  to  an  im- 
possibility ; one  which,  at  all  events,  is  effectu- 
ally prevented  by  the  concave  form  of  the  collec- 
tion. A sketch  of  the  newly  hatched  insect, 
about  2,500  times  the  natural  size,  was  given  in 
figure  1.  In  the  chest,  or  thorax  (a),  the  heart 
is  seen  (obscurely  however,  the  body  beii.g  only 
semi-transparent),  furnished  with  four  projec- 
tions ; from  this  organ  two  blood-vessels  proceed 
down  the  centre  of  the  body,  to  the  end  of  the 
elongation  (b),  the  extreme  termination  of  which 
is  to  be  seen  just  above  the  surface  of  the  water, 
where  the  insect  nves,  for  the  most  part ; the 
body  being  suspended,  as  it  were,  from  this, 
head  lowermost.  Between  the  heart,  in  the  tho- 
rax, and  the  extremity  of  this  singular  elonga- 
tion, an  active  sanguiferous  circulation  is  to  lie 
observed  ; in  all  probability,  therefore,  it  is  the 
seat  of  the  lungs  or  gills,  and  it  would  appear, 
that  a comparatively  large  supply  of  air,  is  essen- 
tial to  the  existence  of  the  insect,  ns  it  lives,  as 
much  as  possible,  in  this  pendulous  position  at 
the  surface,  with  the  extremity  of  the  elongation 
rising  just  above.  Its  motion,  which  is  quick, 
is  effected  by  a rapid  bending  of  its  whole  body, 
so  that  head  and  tail  (the  latter  represented  at 
(c),  and  consisting  of  a bundle  of  delicate  fila- 
ments, approximate,  alternately,  on  cither  side 
of  the  body ; it  always  goes  tail  foremost,  so 
that  the  head  is  dragged  along  behind.  Whe'n 
in  search  of  food,  it  throws  out,  in  advance  of 
its  mouth,  a couple  of  delicate  brushes,  the  indi- 
vidual filaments  of  which,  though  seen  magnified 
to  the  extent  above  stated,  were  still  of  micros- 
copic size.  The  oval  shaped  figures  in  the  head 
(c/.  fig.  1.)  represents  the*e  brushes  when  not  in 
use  (though  obscurely,  as  the  semi  transparent 
body  intervenes).  Each  ot  these  is  put  in  rapid 
circular  motion,  whereby  a double  kind  of  whirl- 
pool is  occasioned  ; whatever  food  comes  within 
the  sphere  of  these  vortices,  is  speedily  devoured 
The  food  appears  to  be,  principally,  decomposing 
vegetable  matter,  some  of  which  I put  into  the 
tumbler,  as  the  vessel  in  which  the  ova  were  dis- 
covered contained  it ; on  this  they  fed  voracious- 
ly. They  did  not,  however,  entirely  confine 
themselves  to  a vegetable  diet.  I was  much 
amused  with  one,  when  in  a drop  of  water  under 
the  microscope;  in  these  confined  limits  its  ap- 
petite did  not  forsake  it,  and  the  only  article  of 
food  it  found,  was  the  head  of  one  of  its  own 
species.  So  soon  as  this  came  within  the  vortex, 
it  was  ravenously  seized,  but,  being  apparently, 
too  large  a morceau,  it  was  let  go,  after  sundry 
futile  attempts  at  swallowing.  It  frequently 
came  within  the  whirlpool  again,  and  was  as 
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often  seized,  but  with  no  better  success.  'I  hey, 
however,  eat  the  shells  they  had  recently  quitted. 
Some  that  were  kept  in  clean  water,  without 
food,  died  on  the  third  day.  In  this  stage  of 
their  existence,  the  insects  were  lively  and  grew 
apace.  At  the  termination  ot  21  days,  during 
which  the  water  was  thrice  changed,  they  had 
attained  three  or  four  twentieths  ot  an  inch  in 
length.  On  attaining  this  size,  or  age,  they 
underwent  a second  metamorphosis.  The  shape 
they  assumed  is  represented  in  figure  2,  magni- 
fied, like  the  former,  2,500  times.  Most  likely 
they  cast  their  former  envelope,  for  the  hairs,  so 
conspicuous  on  the  former  insect,  were  not  to 
be  seen  on  the  present.  The  shape,  it  will  be 
remarked,  has  materially  altered,  but  the  most 
remarkable  change  is  that  which  occurs  with  re- 
spect to  the  seat  of  the  lungs,  or  gills.  These 
organs  are  now  situate  in  the  thorax,  their  former 
seat  (the  elongation  b.  fig.  1)  has  disappeared, 
and  the  channel  of  communication,  now,  between 
them  and  the  air,  are  two  small  tubes  (b.  fig.  2) 
on  the  top  of  the  chest.  In  this  stage  of  their 
existence,  the  insects  are  much  less  active  than 
during  the  former  one.  A still  greater  contrast, 
however,  is  that,  now,  they  do  not  require  food, 
and  have  no  mouth  ; in  this  respect  resembling 
the  charysalis  stage  of  the  butterfly  tribe.  But 
the  demand  for  air  appears  increased  ; they  rare- 
ly leave  the  surface  of  the  water,  and,  when  they 
do  descend,  they  take  down  a supply  of  air, 
small  globules  of  which  are  distinctly  to  be  ob- 
served, at  the  end  of  the  tube  (b.  fig.  2).  Their 
descent  is  accomplished  by  striking  the  water 
with  their  body,  but,  being  specifically  lighter 
than  that  fluid,  they  rise  without  any  effort  to 
the  surface,  though,  in  case  of  despatch,  can 
impel  themselves  upwards  by  the  same  means  as 
they  descended.  However,  as  has  been  remark- 
ed, they  seldom  leave  the  surface,  and,  having 
done  so,  speedily  return  to  it.  The  insects  re” 
main  about  48  hours  in  this  stage  ; towards  the 
termination  of  which  the  legs  and  proboscis  of 
the  winged  musquito  can  be  distinctly  seen 
through  the  thin  membrane  that  surrounds  it. 
This,  in  due  course,  bursts,  when  the  winged 
musquito  draws  itself  out,  stands  on  the  surface 
of  the  water  a few  minutes,  to  dry  and  expand 
its  wings,  on  which  it  presently  proceeds  to  a 
dry  situation.  I observed  several  undergoing 
this  change.  If' the  musquito,  when  in  either  o”f 
the  first  two  stages,  be  taken  out  of  the  water,  it 
speedily  dies,  and  it  is  as  speedily  deprived  of 
hfe,  if  immersed  in  that  fluid  immediately  after 
becoming  the  winged  insect.  We  learn,  from 
the  above,  that  the  musquito  is  a most  prolific 
insect  and  that,  as  stagnant  water  such  as  that 
of  tanks,  &c.  is  necessary  to  its  propagation,  all 
such  ought  to  be  kept  as  distant  as  possible 
from  our  dwellings  ; thereby  we  are  more  likely 
to  enjoy  an  immunity  from  their  annoyance,  than 
v practising  the  mode  so  facetiously  described, 
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or  rather  suggested,  by  Captain  Basil  Hall  in  his 
voyages. — Gilchrist  M.  L.  S.  J.  July  1836. 

(5454)  MOTACILLINiE,  on  MOT  AC  I L- 
LlUrE,  a sub-family  of  Birds  belonging  to  the 
family  Si/lviad/P.  [Sylviad.e.]  They  are  an 
active  graceful  race,  tripping  it  along  the  smooth 
shaven  grassplots,  edges  of  ponds,  and  sandy 
river-shores  in  unwearied  search  for  their  insect- 
food,  and  with  tails  which  never  cease  1o  vibrate 
as  long  as  their  restless  bodies  are  in  action. 
The  species  are  natives  of  the  old  World  only  — 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  At  least  the  form 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  hitherto  detected 
in  America,  and  that  continent  has  now  been 
much  searched  by  zoologists. — Eng.  Cgc. 

(5456)  MOTHER  OF  PEARL  SHELL, 
Ovster  Shell. 

Cheep,  Guz.  Hind.  & Peks. 

Is  extensively  used  for  inlaid  work,  toys,  snuff- 
boxes, buttons,  &c.  Mother  of  pearl  Shells  are 
imported  in  Bombay  from  the  Persain  Gulf,  and 
are  re-exported  to  England  and  France. — Faulk- 
ner. Mother-o -pearl  shells  are  brought  to  the 
Chinese  market  from  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
and  Sulu  sea,  in  the  same  vessels  which  bring 
bicho-cle-mar ; it  also  comes  from  California. 
It  is  a small  trade,  and  not  likely  to  increase 
much.  A large  proportion  of  that  which  is 
brought  to  China  is  re-exported  in  the  shape  of 
fans,  paper-knives,  card-cases,  fish  counter,  and 
a great  variety  of  fancy  articles,  the  structure  of 
the  nacre  of  the  shell  rendering  it  easy  to  carve 
and  emboss.  Large  shells  are  the  best,  and  these 
should  be  chosen  of  which  the  nacre  or  inner 
surface  is  not  decayed  or  fractured. — Morrison. 

(5456)  MOTHER-OF-PEARL,  or  Nacre,  is 
the  hard,  silvery,  internal  layer  of  several  kinds 
of  shells,  especially  oysters,  the  large  varieties  of 
which  in  the  Indian  seas  secrete  this  coat  of 
sufficient  thickness  to  render  the  shell  an  object 
of  manufacture.  The  genus  of  shell-fish,  Pen- 
tadince,  furnishes  the  finest  pearls  as  well  as 
mother-of-pearl : it  is  found  round  the  coasts  of 
Ceylon,  near  Ormus  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  at  Cape 
Comorin,  and  in  some  of  the  Australian  seas. 
The  dealers  in  pearl-shells  consider  the  Chinese 
from  Manilla  to  be  the  best  : they  are  fine, 
large,  and  very  brilliant,  with  yellow  edges. 
Fine  large  shells  of  a dead  white  are  supplied  by 
Singapore.  Common  varieties  come  from  Bom- 
bay and  Valparaiso,  from  the  latter  place  with 
jet  black  edges.  South  Sea  pearl-shells  are 
common,  with  white  edges.  The  beautiful 
dark  green  pearl-shells  called  ear-shells  or  tea- 
ears  are  more  concave  than  the  others,  and 
have  small  holes  round  the  margin ; they  are 
the  .coverings  of  the  Ilaliotis,  which  occurs 
in  the  Californian,  South  African,  and  East 
Indian  Seas.  In  the  Indian  collection  of  the 
Great  Exhibition,  specimens  of.  the  finest  pearl- 
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shells  were  shown,  such  as  the  Meleagrina  mar- 
gari/ifera , llaliolis  gigas,  HaliotU  iris,  and  a 
large  species  of  Turbo,  which  shells  arc  known  in 
commerce  as  Jlnt-skells,  ear  shells,  green  snail- 
shells,  buffalo-shells,  Bombay  shells.  Messrs.  Fauu- 
tleroy  and  Mr.  Banks  had  also  some  fine  collec- 
tions. The  latter  gentleman  states  that  the 
shores  of  the  Sooloo  Islands  afford  the  finest 
shells.  The  beautiful  tints  of  mother-of-pearl 
depend  upon  its  structure  ; the  surface  being 
covered  with  a multitude  of  minute  grooves, 
which  decompose  the  reflected  light.  Sir  David 
'Brewster,  who  was  the  first  to  explain  these 
chromatic  effects,  discovered,  on  examining  the 
surface  of  mother-of-pearl  with  a microscope, 

“ a grooved  structure,  like  the  delicate  texture  of 
the  skin  at  the  top  of  an  infant’s  linger,  or  like 
the  section  of  the  annual  growths  of  wood  as 
seen  upon  a dressed  plank  of  fir.  These  may 
sometimes  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye  ; but  they 
are  often  so  minute  that  .‘5,000  of  them  are  con- 
tained in  an  inch.”  It  is  remarkable  that  these 
iridescent  hues  can  be  communicated  to  other 
surface  as  a seal  imparts  its  impress  to  wax. 
The  colours  may  be  best  seen  by  taking  an  im- 
pression of  the  mother-of-pearl  in  black  wax  ; 
but  “ a solution  of  gum  arabie  or  of  isinglass, 
when  allowed  to  indurate  upon  a surface  of 
raother-of  pearl,  takes  a most  perfect  impression 
from  it,  and  exhibits  all  the  communicable  colours  I 
in  the  finest  manner,  when  seen  either  by  reflec-  ! 
lion  or  transmission.  By  placing  the  isinglass 
between  two  finely-polished  surfaces  of  good 
specimens  of  mother  of-pearl,  we  ‘ obtain  a film 
of  artificial  mother-of-pearl,  which,  when  seen 
by  single  lights,  such  as  that  of  a candle,  or  by  an 
aperture  in  the  window,  will  shine  with  the 
brightest  hues.”  [Brewster’s  Optics,  Chapter 
XIV.,  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Cabinet  Cyclo- 
paedia.] It  is  in  consequence  of  this  lam- 
mellar  structure  that  pearD-shells  admit  of 
being  split  into  laminae  for  the  handles  ol 
knives,  for  counters,  and  for  inlaying.  Splitting, 
however,  is  liable  to  spoil  the  shell,  and  is 
therefore  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  The  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  shell  are  selected  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  suit  the  required  purposes,  and 


the 

excess  of  thickness  is  got  rid  of  at  the  grind- 
stone. In  preparing  the  rough  pearl-shell,  the 
square  and  angular  pieces  are  cut  out  with  the 
ordinary  brass-back  saw,  and  the  circular  pieces, 
such  as  those  for  buttons,  with  the  annular  or 
crowu-saw,  fixed  upon  a lathe-mandrel.  The 
pieces  are  next  ground  fiat  upon  a wet  grindstone, 
the  edge  of  which  is  turned  with  a number  ot 
grooves,  the  ridges  of  which  arc  less  liable  to  be 
clogged  than  the  entire  surface,  and  hence  grind 
more  quickly.  If  the  si  one  he  wetted  with  soap 
and  water  it  is  less  liable  to  be  clogged. 
The  pieces  are  finished  on  the  fiat  side  of 
the  stone,  and  are  then  ready  for  inlaying, 
engraving,  polishing,  Ssc.  Cylindrical  pieces  are 
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cut  out  ol  the  thick  part  of  the  shell,  near  flic 
hinge,  and  are  rounded  on  the  grindstone  prepa- 
ratory to  being  turned  in  the  lathe.  The  finish- 
ing and  polishing  are  described  in  the  third  vo- 
lume of  Mr.  lloltzapffel’s  excellent  work  on  Me- 
chanical .Manipulation.”  Counters,  silk-winders 
Ssc.,  are  smoothed  with  Trent  sand  or  pumice- 
stone  and  water  on  a bull-wheel  or  hand-polisher, 
and  are  finished  with  rotten  stone  moistened 
with  sulphuric  acid,  which  develops  finely  the 
striated  structure  of  the  shell.  For  inlaid  works 
the  surface  is  made  flat  by  filing  and  scraping ; then 
pumice-stone  is  used,  and  after  this  putty-powder, 
both  on  buff-sticks  with  water  ; and  the  fine 
polish  is  given  with  rotten  stone  and  sulphuric 
acid,  unless  tortoise-shell  or  some  other  substance 
liable  to  be  injuriously  affected  by  the  acid  be 
present  in  the  mlay.  In  turned  works  fine  emery- 
paper,  rotten-stone  and  acid  or  oil  arc  used. 
The  pearl  handles  for  razors  are  slightly  r voted 
together  in  pairs,  then  scraped,  sauil  buffed  on 
the  wheel  with  Trent  sand  and  water;  thirdly, 
gloss-buffed  on  the  wheel  with  rotten  stone  and 
oil,  or  sometimes  with  dry  chalk  rubbed  on  the 
same  wheel  ; and  fourthly,  they  are  bunded  up, 
or  polished  with  dry  rotten-stone  and  the 
naked  hand. — Tomlinson. 

(5457)  MOTHER-WATER,  the  liquor  left 
after  a saline  solution  has  been  evaporated  so  as 
| to  deposit  crystals  oil  cooling. — Faulkner. 

(5 458)  MOTIlllCS.  Gijms  and  Gum  Resins. 

Let-pan,  Bua. 

Bombgx  pentandru,  and  Bomb  ax  lielerophylla , 
are  two  common  trees  found  in  every  part  of  the 
Pegu  Forests  which  yield  an  astringent  gum  resin, 
called  in  the  bazars  of  Bengal  Mothrus.  1 have 
not  been  able  to  learn  whether  the  Burmese  ex- 
tract this  gum,  but  from  the  abundance  of  trees 
affording  it,  it  might  become  an  article  of  some 
importance.. — McClelland- 

(5459)  MOTHS.  At  Lemu  Samdong  in  the 
Lacben  valley  Nocluit  and  Geometric  abounded, 
with  many  Hies  and  Tipuhe.  Ilymenoplei'a  were 
scarce,  except  a yellow  Uphion,  which  lays  its 
eggs  in  the  caterpillars  above-mentioned. — Hook- 
er, lTol.  11.  p.  05. 

(5460)  MOW  CHOK.  Bambusa,  species. 
The  most  beautiful  bamboo  in  the  world— 
was  growing  about  in  wild  profusion.  This 
bamboo  I have  never  met  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  In  the  central  and  eastern 
provinces  of  China  it  is  largely  cultivated, 
particularly  on  the  sides  of  mountains  where 
the  soil  'is  rich,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
temples  and  other  monastic  buildings.  Its  stems 
arc  straight,  smooth,  and  clean,  the  joints  arc- 
small,  it  ‘ grows  to  the  height  of  from  sixty  to 
eighty  feet.  Twentv  or  thirty  feet  of  the  loner 
part  of  its  stem  are.  generally  free  from  branches. 
These  are  produced  on  the.  upper  portion  of  ^ flic 
tree,  and  theu  they  are  so 
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that  they  do  not  affect  the  cleanness  ol  the  main 
stem.  Jn  addition,  therefore,  to  the  highly  pic- 
turesque elFeel  it  produces  upon  the  landscape, 
it  is  of  great  value  in  the  arts,  owing  to  the 
smoothness  and  fineness  of  its  structure.  It  is 
used  in  the  making  of  sieves  for  the  manipulation 
of  tea,  rolling  tables  for  the  same  purpose,  baskets 
of  all  kinds,  ornamental  inland  works,  and  for 
hundreds  of  other  purposes,  for  which  the  bam- 
boo found  in  India  is  wholly  unsuitable.  Like 
all  other  species  of  the  same  tribe,  it  grows  with 
great  rapidity  and  perfects  its  growth  in  a few 
months.  To  use  a common  expression,  one 
could  almost  see  it  growing.”  1 was  in  the  habit 
of  measuring  the  daily  growth  in  the  Chinese 
woods,  and  found  that  a healthy  plant  generally 
grows  about  two  feet  or  two  feet  and  a lialfin  the 
twenty-four  hours,  and  the  greatest  rate  of 
growth  was  during  the  night.  The  young  shoots 
just  as  they  peep  out  of  the  ground  are  highly 
esteemed  as  food,  and  are  taken  to  the  markets 
in  large  quantities.  I was  in  the  habit  of  using 
them  as  a vegetable  everyday  during  the  season, 
and  latterly  was  as  fond  of  them  as  the  Chinese 
are  themselves.  Sometimes  1 lmd  them  split  up, 
boiled,  and  dished  by  themselves,  at  other  times 
they  were  used  in  soup,  like  cabbage ; and  in 
one  occasion  Mr.  Forbes  the  American  Consul  in 
China,  to  whom  I recommended  them,  taught 
me  to  make  an  excellent  omelette,  in  which  tliey 
form  one  of  the  ingredients.  In  the  South  of 
China,  that  is  about  liong-Kong  and  Canton, 
several  kinds  of  t he  bamboo  are  very  common. 
'J  here  is  a yellow  variety  with  beautiful  green 
stripes,  painted  on  its  stems  as  if  done  by  the 
hand  of  a most  delicate  artist.  But  all  these 
kinds  resemble  the  Indian  varieties, — that  is, 
they  grow  in  dense  bushes,  their  stems  are  not 
remarkable  tor  their  straightness,  and  the  large 
joints  and  branches  which  aro  produced  en  all 
parts  ot  the  stem,  give  it  a rough  surface,  and 
consequently  render  it  unsuitable  for  tine  work, 
iliese  tropical,  jungly-looking  bamboos  disappear 
as  we  go  to  the  more  northern  latitudes  and  in  their 
places  we  have  the  mow-chok,  already  mentioned, 
the  loug-sin-chok,  the  hoo-chok  and  one  or  two 
others,  • all  with  clean  stems  and  feather- 
branches,  suited  for  the  most  delicate  kinds  of 
work,  and  all  “ good  for  food.”  These  trees  are 
well  worth  the  attention  of  people  who  inhabit 
temperate  climates,  such  ns  the  south  of  France 
Italy  and  other  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe. 
-\o  doubt  they  would  he  well  worth  introduction 
to  some  parts  of  A ustralia,  New  Zealand,  and  the 
southern  portions  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica. la  the  province  of  Chekiang  the  maximum 
summer  heat  is  from  90°  to  100°  in  the  shade, 
Imt  only  a few  days  in  the  months  of  July  and 
August  so  high ; in  winter  the  thermometer 
U'a hr.)  is  rarely  so  low  as  20.  Those  interested 
mUns,  matter  may  consult  my  ‘ Wanderings  in 
Uuna>  and  ‘Journey  to  the  Tea  Countries,’  for 
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fuller  accounts  of  the  climate  of  this  part  of  the 
China.  With  regard  to  soil  and  situation,  it 
should  be  remarked  that  these  trees  invariably 
grow  in  a rich  yellow  loam  on  the  slopes  ot  the 
hills.  I have  succeded  in  introducing  the  mow- 
chok  to  India,  and  at  no  very  distant  day  it  mav 
be  seen  nourishing  on  t he  slopes  of  the  Himalaya 
in  the  north-western  provinces,  where  the  bam- 
boos are  very  inferior.  Several  plants  were  also 
sent  to  the  Agricultural  ami  Horticultural  Society 
of  India,  and  reached  Calcutta  in  good  condi- 
tion— Fortunes’  Residence  in  China , pa  ye  189. 

(5-161)  MOWTAN  or  TREE  BOSON  Y, 
is  abundant  in  China,  fruits  large  and  varie- 
gated dowers,  it  bears  the  name  of  hwa- 
wang,  or  king  of  flowers  to  indicate  the  estima- 
tion in  which  it  is  held.  The  skill  of  the 
native  gardeners  has  made  many  varieties, 
but  the  difficulty  of  perpetuating  them  may  be 
one  reason  for  their  high  price.  — Jfll/'iams’ 
Middle  kingdom,  p.  285.  'lree  pceonies  are  not. 
natives  of  the  South  of  China,  but  arc  brought 
down  in  large  quantities  every  year,  about  the 
month  ot  January,  from  the  northern  provinces. 
They  flower  soon  after  they  arrive,  and  are  ra- 
pidly bought  up  by  the  Chinese  to  ornament 
their  houses,  after  which  they  are  thrown  away, 
as  they  do  not  thrive  well  so  fur  south  as  Canton 
or  Macao,  and  will  not  flower  a second  season. 
They  are  sold  according  to  the  number  of  flower- 
buds  they  may  have  upon  them  and  many  of  them 
fetching  rather  high  prices. —T'orlunes’  If  cindering , 
;j.15  1.  A flower  painter  inChusau  had  informed  me- 
that  several  very  valuable  varieties  of  the  Moutan, 
or  tree  Poeony,  were  to  be  found  in  Cardens 
near  Shanghae.  Those  varieties  of  this  flower, 
which  are  \ early  brought  from  the  northern  pro- 
vinces to  Canton,  and  which  are  now  common  in 
Europe,  have  blossoms,  which  arc  either  rose- 
coloied  or  white  : but  it  was  always  asserted, 
although  not  believed,  that  in  some  part  of  China 
pui  pie,  blue,  and  yellow  varieties  were  produced, 
although  these  were  never  brought  to  Canton 
foi  sale.  It  was  for  these  that  1 made  the  most 
particular  inquiries,  and  this  painter  not  only  af- 
firmed he  had  seen  them,  but  also  offered,  for  a 
small  sum,  to  make  me  drawings  from  memory 
of  all  the  different  kinds.  1 employed  him  at 
once,  and  when  lie  had  finished  the  drawings,  1 
took  them  with  me  to  Shanghae.  A nursery-man, 
who  had  a flower-shop  in' the  town,  to  whom  1 
showed  these  drawings,  promised  at  once  to  pro- 
cure living  plants  for  me,  but  said  they  would 
be  very  expensive,  as  lie  would  have  to  send  to 
boo-chow,  a distance  of  nearly  one  hundred 
niiles,  for  they  were  not  to  be  procured  in  the 
vicinity  of  Shanghae  and  a man  would  be  ab- 
sent at  least  eight  days.  I was,  of  course,  glad 
to  get  them  upon  any  terms,  and  gave  the  man 
the  price  he  asked  which,  after  all,  was  not  much 
out  of  the  way,  if  they  were  to  be  brought  a 
hundred  miles.  At  the  specified  time  the  Mou- 
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tans  arrived  and  proved  most  valuable  kinds, 
which,  in  England  would  have  brought  a very 
high  sum.  Amongst  them  there  were  lilacs  and 
purples  ; some  nearly  black  ; and  one  which  the 
Chinese  called,  “ the  yellow”  which,  however, 
was  only  white  with  a slight  tinge  of  yellow 
near  the  centre  of  the  petals. — Fori  lines’  IVan- 
derings,  page  135. 

(5462)  MOWA  OIL. — Basse*  Oleum.— 
Oil  of  Bassia  latifolia. 

(5463)  MOZAIC  GOLD.  Bronze  Powder. 

A bisulphuret  of  tin,  formed  by  heating  the 
peroxide  with  its  weight  in  sulphur.  It  is  pro- 
duced in  small,  soft,  shiniug  flakes,  of  a golden 
yellow  colour.  It  is  chiefly  imported  into  Eng- 
land from  Germany,  and  is  ranch  used  for  orna- 
mental work,  particularly  paper  hangings. — 
UralerAon.  Faulkner. 

(5464)  MUCIC  ACID,  See  Gum. 

(5465)  MUCILAGINOUS  SEEDS  See.  OF 
INDIA. 

Linseed,  (Ulsee,)  Linum  Usitatissimum, 
Quince,  (Bell  Dana,)  Cydouia  vulgaris, 
Tooklnn,(Bulungo,)  D.  racocephalum  Lloyle- 
auum. 

Isufghol,  Isufghola,  Plantago,  Dr.  Taylor. 

(5466)  MUCUNA,  a genus  of  Plants  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  Leguminosce.  The 
calyx  is  campanulate  bilabiate  with  two  very  ca- 
ducous bracteoles  as  long  as  the  tube  ; the  uppei 
lip  broad,  entire,  and  obtuse  ; the  lower  lip  tritid, 
with  acute  segments.  The  corolla  is  papiliona- 
ceous, with  a cordate  vexillum  incumbent  on  the 
wings,  much  shorter  than  the  wings  and  the  keel, 
and'without  callosites.  The  stamens  are  diadel- 
plious,  with  five  of  the  anthers  oblong,  linear, 
and  the  other  five  ovate  and  hairy.  Ihe  seeds 
oval,  roundish,  or  veniform,  with  a narrow,  ob- 
long, or  linear  hiluui.  The  species  are  climbing 
herbs  or  shrubs,  with  pinnately-trifoliate  leaves 
and  axillary  racemes,  which  hang  down  when 

bearing  fruit. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(5467)  MUCUNA  PRURIENS.  Syn.  Doli- 

CIIOS  PRURIENS.  Lin. 


Mai), 


Nai  Carana,  (Hort 
Co  witch. 

Copikachu,  Atmagunta 
Sans. 


Poonaykali-  Tam. 

Kanchkoori  ke  beenge, 

Duk. 

Peelia  dooghookaia  Tel. 

Kiwacli,  Hind. 

This  when  cleared  of  the  small  hairs  which 
cover  it  is  eateu  by  the  Natives  like  other  beans. 
Rheede  says  that  on  the  Malabar  coast  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  the  effect  of  exciting  venery.— 
O' Shaughnessy , Ainslie,  p.  244.  M.  pruri- 
ent, Common  or  Stinging  Cowitch,  has  entire 
ovate-acute  leaflets,  smooth  above,  hairy 
beneath,  the  lateral  ones  oblique  at  the  base, 
the  middle  one  slightly  rhomboidal.  Ihe 
racemes  are  from  12  to  18  inches  long,  ax,  an 
many-flowered.  The  calyx  is  hairy,  pm',  " 1 1 
narrow  lanceolate  segments.  Ihe  flowers  ia\e  a 
disagreeable  alliaceous  smell  : the  vexillum 


and  the  keel  greenish-white.  The  legumes 
about  3 inches  long,  the  thickness  of  the 
finger,  closely  covered  with  strong  browu 
stinging  hairs.  The  seeds  oblong,  variegated 1 
with  a white  hilum.  A mixture  of  the  hairs 
of  this  and  the  next  species  form  the  Cow- 
itch of  commerce.  The  ripe  pods  are  dipped 
in  syrup,  which  is  scraped  off  with  a knife,  and 
when  the  syrup  has  attained  the  thickness  of 
honey,  by  means  of  the  hairs  becoming  mixed 
with  it,  it  is  used  as  a medicine,  and  is  consi- 
dered a good  anthelmintic,  as  it  occasions  no  i 
uneasiness.  It  is  given  from  a tea-spoonful  to  ai 
table-spoonful  in  the  morning,  fasting.  The 
hairs,  when  applied  to  the  skin,  produce  an  in- 
tolerable and  painful  itching.  A vinous  infusion, 
of  the  pods,  12  to  a quart,  is  said  to  be  a certain, 
remedy  for  dropsy.  A strong  infusion  of  the 
roots,  sweetened  with  honey,  is  used  by  the  na- 
tive practitioners  in  India  in  cases  of  cholera.  It: 
is  likewise  considered  a powerful  diuretic. — Eng. 
Cyc.  The  strigose  hairs  of  the  plant  called  kiwach. 
in  India,  as  well  as  those  of  Rottlera  tincloria , are 
used  in  India  as  an  Anthelmintic,  whence  the. 
practice  was  probably  introduced  as  well  as  its. 
corrupted  name.  Sir.  W.  Hooker  has  distinguish- 
ed the  East  India  plant,  M.  prurita  from  M. 
prurient,  which  is  indigenous  in  the  West  Indies- 
The  pods  of  the  lviwach,  when  yqung  and  tender, 
form  articles  of  diet  in  India.  ‘ When  ripe,  they 
are  of  a brownish  colour,  and  covered  with 
innumerable  sharp  prickle-like  hairs,  which  pe- 
netrate into  and  irritate  the  skin.  Actioiu 
Uses.  Mechanical,  Anthelmintic.  Useful  in: 
expelling  lumbrici  and  ascarides,  by  sticking  into 
their  bodies,  when  pressed  against  the  intes- 
tinal, and  thus  irritating  and  dislodging  them 
I).  The  pod  being  dipped  into  treacle  or  honey, 
have  the  hairs  scraped  off  until  they  have  the 
consistency  of  an  electuary  when  a table-spoonfu 
may  be  given  to  adults,  and  a tea-spoonful  tc 
children,  followed  by  a purgative  of  Castor  Oil 
Jtc. — Boyle.  The  cowhage,  or  cow-itch,  with  itr 
stinging  pods  is  very  common  in  the  Karer 
jungles.  Mr.  Mason*  thinks  it  is  the  commoi 
species,  but  he  never  met  with  the  plant  in  flower 

— Mason.  . 

(5468)  MUCUNA  PRURITA,  Cowitch,  ha 
purple  flowers  in  compact  ovate  racemes  ; leaflet 
hairy  beneath,  the  middle  one  rhomboidal  anc 
obtuse,  the  lateral  ones  dilated  on  the  outer  edge 
the  legumes  are  oblong,  curved,  compressed,  no 
keeled,  and  covered  all  over  with  a thick  coatin. 
of  erect  white  stinging  hairs,  which  turn  black  l 
drying  and  brown  when  ripe.  It  is  a nativ 
of*  the  hedges  and  banks  of  the  East  Indies.— 
Eng.  Cyc. 

(5469)  MUDAR.  Yercum  nar,  or  Mudar  c 
Ak,  are  names  applied  to  the  fibres  of  the  a o rt 
pis  gigantea,  the  gigantic  swallow,  wort,  also  t 
the  C.  Ilamiltonii,  a plant  which  is  widely  diffuse 
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sula  of  India  where  it  grows  wild,  preferring  poor 
soil  near  the  sea.  It  is  replaced  in  the  Bellary 
district,  C.  by  procera,  which  .is  equally  common 
and  in  Northern  India  by  (J.  Hamiltonii. 

(6470)  MUD  All  BATIK.  Akund.  Bark  of 
root  of  Calotropis  gigantea. — Beng.  Phar. 

(5471)  MUDUD,  pills  of  the  size  of  a pep- 
per corn,  made  of  chopped  betel  leaf  and  opium  : 
and  smoked  in  a small  chilluni.  — Herklols. 

(5472)  MUEDA  LUKREE.  Wood  of  Tet- 
ranthera  Roxburghii. — Reng.  Phar. 

(5473)  MUGlLIDiE,  the  Mullet  Tribe,  a 
family  of  Fishes  of  the  order  Ac.antkopterygii. 
This  family  may  be  distinguished  by  the  follow- 
ing characters  : — Body  nearly  cylindrical,  cover- 
ed with  large  scales  : dorsal ' fins  two  in  num- 
ber separated,  the  first  with  only  four  spinous 
rays  ; the  ventral  fins  have  their  origin  a little 
behind  the  line  ot  the  pectorals ; branchiosteg- 
Diis  rays,  six.  The  head  is  somewhat  depress- 
ed, and,  like  the  body,  is  covered  with  large 
scales  or  polygonal  plates  ; the  muzzle  is  very 
hort ; the  mouth  is  transverse,  and  when  closer 
firms  an  angle,  the  lower  jaw  having  an  eini 
lenee  in  the  middle,  which  fits  into  a corres' 
•onding  hollow  in  the  upper ; teeth  very  mi 
iute  ; pharyngeal  bones  much  developed.  There 
re  three  genera  belonging  to  this  family— Athe- 
ina,  Mugil , and  Tetragonurus. 

Atherina  has  the  body  rather  elongated  ; two 
orsal  fins  widely  separated  ; ventral  fins  placed 
ir  behind  the  pectorals ; sides  with  a broad 
mgitudinal  silver  band  ; teeth  minute  ; branchi- 
stegous  rays  6. 

Mugil  has  the  body  nearly  cylindrical, 
avercd  with  large  scales  ; two  dorsal  fins 
idely  separated,  the  rays  of  the  first  fin  spin- 
js  those  of  the  second  flexible  ; ventral  fins  be- 
md  the  pectorals ; middle  of  the  under  jaw 
ith  an  elevated  angular  point,  and  a corres- 

Jnt  ‘fp  groove  in  the  upper ; teeth  small : 
•anchiostegous  rays  6. 

Tetragonurus,  so  named  from  the  project- 
g keels  or  ngcs  on  each  side,  near  the 
ise  ot  Ul«  caudal.  There  is  only  one  spe- 
an  inhabitant  of  the  Mediterranean,  about 
s black,  and  reputed  to  be  poison- 

m!ll4/  MUGIL’  Mullet  La*ge.  A species 
mullet  is  very  common  in  Tenasserim  Lid  is 

, on  the  tables  of  Europeans,  by  whom 
s highly  esteemed  Mr.  Blyth,  to  Whom  I 
it  a specimen  for  the  determination^  the  spe- 
s,  wrote  that  it  was  abundant  in  Calcutta,  but 

o a spernes  could  never  determine  from 
ieriptions.  — Mason . 

(5475)  MUKIIUM  SEEM.  Douchos  0,.,. 

in  so  J f 1""'  Th“  “ * l«R»  kind  of 

ire’s  sim  1 he  same  tlme  as  othm  ; it  re- 

8 stiong  Supp0rt  to  run  over.  The  beans 


so 


ten- 


are  dressed  as  French  beans  but  are  not 
der. — Riddell. 

(5476)  MULBERRY.  Morus  Indica. 
(3477)  MULLET  FISH.  Mugil  cephalus. 

Maddava  meen,  Tam.  I Bouta,  Tbl. 

Arabie  mutchie..  Duk.  | Puihin,  Hin 

Ain's  Mat.  Med.  p.  155. 

(5478)  MULLET,  Mugil  cepsalotus,  Fal- 
lenciennes , large  eyed.  The  Tenasserim  seas  have 
another  mullet,  equally  valuable  for  the  table 
with  the  last,  and  equally  common  in  Calcutta, 
but  distinguished  among  other  things  by  its 
small  head,  smaller  scales,  and  goggle  eye3 
which  appear  to  be  starting  out  of  its  head. — 
Mason. 

(5479)  MULLET.  Mugil  subviridis,  Fal- 
lenciennes,  small.  A small  mullet  is  often  found 
in  great  numbers  in  the  river  near  Maulmain, 
which  many  of  the  Burmese  regard  as  the  young 
of  the  preceding,  but  it  is  a distinct  species,  of 
which  Mr.  Blyth  wrote  that  he  had  never  seen  it 
before,  but  had  “ made  it  out  to  be  as  above,” 
— Mason. 

(5480)  MULLET.  [MuGiLiDiE ; Multus.] 
(5481)  MULLUS,  a genus  of  Fishes  belonging 
to  the  group  Acanthopterygii  and  the  family  Per- 
cidee.  The  species  have  the  body  thick  oblong  ; 
profile  of  the  head  approaching  to  a vertical  line; 
scales  large,  deciduous  ; two  dorsal  fins  widelv 
separated,  the  rays  of  the  first  spinous,  those  of 
the  second  flexible ; teeth  on  the  lower  jaw  and 
palate  only ; two  cirri  at  the  symphysis  of  the 
ower  jaw ; branchiostegous  rays  4.  * There  are 
;wo  species  of  this  genus  found  in  Europe,  and 
both  are  inhabitants  of  the  seas  of  Great  Britain. 

(5482)  MULMURACA,  the  Tamil  name  of  a 
tree  which  grows  to  about  twenty- four  inches  in 
diameter,  and  twenty  feet  in  heig'ht.  It  is  used  by 
the  natives  for  canoes,  catamarans,  and  manv  other 
purposes.  It  produces  a fruit  which,  with  the 
eaves  of  the  tree,  is  used  medicinally.— Edye 
Ceylon.  ' 

(5483)  MUM.  A fermented  liquor,  brewed 
principally  from  the  malt  of  wheat.— Faulkner. 

(5484)  MUNDAREKAI,  Tam.  This  article 
Ainslie  had  never  seen.  It  grows  in  the  ex- 
treme Southern  parts  of  the  Peninsula,  and  is 
eaten  by  the  common  people.— Ainslie,  p.  241. 

(5485)  MUNGEVENAH,  the  Tamil  name  of 
a Geylon  tree  which  grows  to  thirty  inches  in 
diameter  and  eight  feet  long.  It  is* close  in  its 
grain  and  light.  It  is  used  for  gun-stocks,  poles 
of  palanquins,  sandals,  &c.  It  produces  a fruit 
which  is  of  little  use.  It  is  on  the  fruit  0f  this 
tree  that  the  monkeys,  pea-fowl,  Ac.  feed  — 
tdye.  Ceylon. 

(5486)  MUNJEET,  Indian  Madder. 

Munjeet,  Guz.  & Hind. 

J241  ^ Munjlstha>  or  Indian  madder  root, 


MUR.ENID.E. 


growing  in  various  parts  of  India,  Persia, 
&c.  It  is  used  in  dyeing,  and  is  applied 
to  the  same  purposes  as  Europe  madder.  The 
roots  are  long,  about  the  thickness  of  a quill, 
with  a smell  somewhat  resembling  liquorice-root. 
Munjeet  is  largely  imported  into  Bombay  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  KuVrachee,  and  is  chiefly  re- 
exported to  England. — Faulkner.  See  Madder, 

(5487)  MUNJUN.  A tooth  powder,  made 
of  burnt  almond  shells  ; or  common  charcoal : 
or  charcoal  made  from  myrobalans  or  betel 
nuts. — Herklots. 

(5488)  MUNSOOR  ATT  KHAN'.  An  almost 
direct  road  from  Hoomayoon’s  tomb  near  Delhi, 
leads  to  a mausoleum  of  some  celebrity,  viz.  that 
of  (Nawnb  Munsoor  Allee  Khan,)  Sufdur 
Jung,  one  of  the  Omrahs  of  Delhi.  Before  the 
accession  of  the.  British  dominion,  he  and  his 
ancestors,  it  is  said,  held  the  Soobahdaree  of 
Oude  This  native  nobleman’s  remains  were 
either  interred  here  or  the  building  answeis  the 
purpose  of  a cenotaph.  It  is  a substantial  work 
of  red  stone  so  common  in  many  of  the  edifices 
of  Delhi  U is  in  many  parts  relieved  with  mar- 
ble is  surmounted  by  a large  white  marble  dome 
forms  a structure  of  some  magnitude  and  is  sau 
to  be  about  150  years  old.  The  tomb  stone 
on  the  upper  floor  and  on  a line  with  the  sarco 
pha  ms  is  a chaste  piece  of  sculpture  of  wlnt 
„-,rble  and  the  leaves  which  surround  its  base 
form  an  excellent  and  neat  specimen  of  the  power 
of  the  chisel  in  the  hands  of  art.  1 he  mauso- 
leum is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a large  area  of 
enclosed  ground  laid  out  into  a hue  garden  and 
occupies  an  isolated  position  on  the  main  road 
which  connects  Delhi  with  the  Kootub .—lour 

in  India  by  French,  p ■ 1 8-  -._,TTr,  T , n v 

(54811)  MUR/EN1D-E,  or  AN  GUILE  n 
« family  of  Eishes  belonging  to  the  Apodal  sec- 
tion  of ‘the  Malucopterygii-  These  fishes  have 
1 elongated  and  often  cylindrical  body,  covered 
, p,  _ 1 cl- In  in  which  the  scales  are 


MU  RULE. 

(5490)  MURIATIC  ACID,  Marine  Acid, 
Spirit  of  Salt,  Hydrochloric  Acid,  Ciilo- 
rohydric  Acid. 

Loona  rasa,  Cyhg.  Nemuk  ka  Teezab.HiNi). 

Acidum  Muriaticum,  Spi- 


Acide  Ilydrochlorique, 
Er. 

Salzsaure,  Chlorwasser- 
stoffsaure,  Gek. 


ritus  Salis,  Lat. 
Ooppoo  travagum,  Tam. 
Lawana  travagum,  Til. 


This  acid  is  a solution  of  the  gas  in  water. 
Geber  and  the  Arabs  were  probably  acquainted  1 
with  it,  and  the  Hindoos  knew  it  by  a name: 
equivalent  to  Spirit  or  sharp  water  of  Salt.  This 
is  the  Commercial  acid,  and  is  always  of  a yellow 
colour.  It  commonly  contains  as  impurities  a. 
little  Sulphuric  Acid,  Nitrous  Acid,  Perchloride 
of  Iron,  Chlorine,  and  Bromine.  It  is  prepared, 
bv  pouring  the  Oil  of  Vitriol  of  commerce  on 
Common  Salt  in  earthen  or  iron  vessels,  especial- 
ly since  the  extensive  manufacture  of  Carbonate! 
of  Soda  from  Sulphate  of  Soda.  Its  Density,  == 
1180. — Royle,p.  46. 


(5491)  MU  MCI  A COCHINCHINENSIS- 
A native  of  China,  Cochin  China,  a large  shrub, 
berry  large,  reddish  purple,  scentless,  insipid  : 
seeds  and  leaves  aperient,  and  used  by  the  Chi-i 
nese  in  obstructions  of  the  liver,  “ tumors,  malig- 
nant ulcerations,  &o.”  externally  employed  ii 
fractures,  and  in  dislocations.  (Lindley).— OS/r 
v.  351. 


(5492)  MURID .E,  the  name  of  an  extensivt 
family  of  Rodents,  comprising,  when  taken  in  it 
largest  sense,  a great  number  of  genera  and  spe< 


cies,  which,  though  none  of  them  attain  to  an; 


akin  in  which 

imbedded  and  scarcely  apparent.  limy 


deeply  nearly  all  are  furnished  will 

taVe,In  WadS  the  first  group,  whicl 

na , • . the  great  genus  Mur  ana  ot  Linmeus, 
fte  onercula  are  small,  and  enveloped  n>  the 
kin-  the  gill-opening  is  small,  and  is  situated 
11,'ack.  a»  arrangement  whM>,  kjMnore  com- 


=.ts  £ 


k 1 y,Q ST a long  time  oat  of  water.  They 
fishes  to  i s 1 S The  species  of  the  genus 
have  no  ventral  nns  i , possession  of 

pectoral  fins  , th  (;uces  at  a considera- 

uC  H behind  the  pectorals  ; the  upper  jaw  is 
ble  distance  oeninu  i opening  by  a 

thaw  ‘^ride,  sifuated  heneatl,  the 


small  aperture  on  f r SJ?ecies  of  An- 

pectoral  fin.  1 >'«  d ”foa|1(1  in  Britain  tile 
guilla,  or  Eel,  ai  ^ , xr  _„j  t?,,i  *nr1  t.lip. 


Slimp-Noaed  15ei,  the  Broad-Noeod  Eel,  and  the 


Snig. 


-Eng.  Cyc 
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considerable  size,  become  worthy  of  serious  notie- 
from  their  prodigious  multiplication  and  the  des 
tractive  influence  which  they  exert  over  vegeta 
Lion  and  the  fruits  of  the  labour  of  the  agricultu 
rist.  The  type  of  this  family  is  found  in  the  gt; 
nns  Mus,  to  which  our  Common  Rats  and  Mu. 
belong.  The  Linnean  genus  Mus  is  Lhuscharau 
terised  m the  last  edition  of  the  ‘ by  sterna  Ni 
tul.;i. — • Dentes  primores  ihferiorcs  subulati, 
and,  as  might  be  expected  from  such  a definitioi 
it  is  made  the  receptacle  not  only  l'or  such  Roo 
eni  s as  are  vernacularly  known  as  Rats  and  Mir 
but  l'or  the  Guinea  Pig,  the  Agoutis,  the  Fact 
in  short,  for  all  the  Gil  ires  then  known,  not  or 
ranged  under  the  genera  Hystrix,  Liqus,  Casio 
and  Sciurus.  The  remaining  genus  (A  octilio),  pla 
ed  by  Linnaeus  among  his  Glires,  belongs  to  ti 
Bats.  [Cheiroptera.]  Pallas  concurred  wi. 
Linnaeus  in  uniting  under  one  great  genus  {Mi 
all  the  Rodents  provided  with  clavicles  which  hi 
no  striking  external  distinction,  such  as  the  t. 
of  the  Squirrel  or  the  Beaver.  Mr.  Swamso. 
in  his  ‘Classification  of  Quadrupeds’  (ISoi 
also  separates  the  Glires  into  two  divisions  : ti 
first,  or  Glires  proper,  with  clavicles ; and  ti 
second  with  rudimentary  clavicles,  or  none- 
the  first  division,  alter  the  genera  Castor,  FUk 
and  Myopotomus , and  an  observation  in  a at 
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to  the  first  section,  that  these  divisions  are 
purely  artificial,  and  nearly  formed  to  faci- 
litate the  search  among  so  many  unarrang- 
ed groups,  we  find  the  following  sections  : — 

1.  Eats  and  Mice,  under  which  are  ar- 
ranged the  following  : — Arvicola , Lacep.  ( By 
vudaus,  111.)  Example,  Mus  amphibius,  Linn., 
Water- Eat,  Penn. ; Georychits,  111.  (Lemmings). 
Example,  Mus  Norvegicus,  Linn.,  the  Lemming 
Echimys,  Geoff.  (Spined  Eats).  Ex.  Echimys 
:ristutus,  Desm.,  Gilt -Tailed  Dormouse,  Penn. 
Myoxes,  Gm.  (Dormouse).  Ex.  Mus  avellanarius, 
Linn,  the  Common  Dormouse.  Bydromys 
3eolf.  (Water-Eat).  Ex.  H.  leucogastor,  Austra 

Mus,  Auct.  Ex.  M.  Battus,  Linn.,  Com- 
Eat.  Capromys,  Desm.  Ex.  C.  prelien silis 
south  America.  Gricetus,  (Hamster).  Ex.  C.  t> ul- 
raris,  the  Hamster. 

2.  Fore  legs  very  short,  hind  legs  long.  Jumping 
'•lice,  under  which  come  the  following  genera  and 
iubgenera  : — Dipus  (Jerboa).  Ex.  Mus  Jaculus, 
jinn.  (1).  Sagitta,  Dum.)  Sub-genus  Gerbillus, 
Jesm.  Ex.  M.  Tamariscinus,  Tamarisk  Jerboa, 
3h.  Meriones,  L.  Cuv.  Ex.  Meriones  Labra- 
dor ins,  Sub-genus  Pedetes,  111.  Ex.  M.  Gaffer, 
-’all.,  Cape  Jerboa,  Penn.  Then  follows  Lagosto- 
ius,  Brookes,  with  its  sub-genera  Cldncilla  and 
\ogotis.  [CHINCHILLIDiE.] 

3.  Tail  very  short.  Mole  and  Sand-Eats,  in- 
luding  Geomys,  Schmaltz  (Saud-Eat).  Ex. 
reomys  Douglasii,  America.  Diplostoma, 
ichmaltz,  America  : Aplodontia,  Eichardson.  Ex. 
f.  leporina,  America.  Aspalax,  Guld.  Ex. 
Jus  Typhlus,, Pall.,  Asia;  Bathyergus,  111.  Ex. 

I.  maritimus.  Gm.,  Africa. 

4.  Tail  long,  bushy.  Squirrels,  under  which 
re  arranged  Arctomys,  Gm.  Ex.  Mus  Marmot- 
j,  Linn.,  the  Marmot.  Spermophilus,  F.  Cuv. 
lx.  M.  cdellus,  Pall.,  chiefly  America.  Sciurus 
uct.  Lx.  S.  vulgaris,  Linn.,  the  Common  Squir- 
:1;  together  with  the  sub-genus  Pteromys, Geoff. 
id  the  genus  Cheriromys.  I he  numerous  forms 
hich  pi  ess  upon  the  attention  in  considering 
‘is  large  section  of  Mammala  are  enough  to 
mvince  any  one  who  has  bestowed  any  thought 
l the  subject  that  authors  have  not  spoken  of  the 
fficulties  surrounding  it  without  reason.  General 
.ardwicke  gives  the  following  interesting  account 

his  I)ipus  Indicus  : — “ These  animals  are 
sry  numerous  about  cultivated  lands  and 
irticularly  destructive  to  wheat  and  barley 
ops,  of  which  they  lay  up  considerable  hoards 

spacious  burrows  near  the  scenes  of  their 
nnder  -They  cut  the  culms  of  the  ripening 
rn  just  beneath  the  ears,  and  convey  them  thus 
tire  to  one  common  subterraneous  repository 
nch  when  filled  they  carefully  close,  and  do  not 
'en  for  use  till  supplies  abroad  become  distant 
d scarce.  . Grain  of  all  kinds  is  their  favourite 
od;  but  in  default  of  this  they  have  recourse 
me  roots  oi  grass  and  other  vegetables.  About 
e close  of  day  they  issue  from  their  burrows, 
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and  traverse  the  plains  in  all  directions  to  a con- 
siderable distance  ; they  run  fast,  but  oftener 
leap,  making  bounds  of  four  or  five  yards  at  a 
time,  carrying  the  tail  extended  in  a horizontal  di- 
rection. When  eating  they  sit  on  their  hind  legs  like 
a squirrel,  holding  the  food  between  their  fore  feet. 
They  never  appear  by  day,  neither  do  they  com- 
mit depredations  within  doors.  I have  observed 
their  manners  by  night,  in  moonlight  nights, 
taking  my  station  on  a plain,  and  remaining  for 
some  time  with  as  little  motion  as  possible.  I 
was  soon  surrounded  by  hundreds  at  the  distance 
of  a few  yards  ; but  on  rising  from  my  seat  the 
whole  disappeared  in  an  instant,  nor  did  they 
venture  forth  again  for  ten  minutes  after,  and 
then  with  much  caution  and  circumspection. 
“ A tribe  of  low  Hindus,  called  Kunjers,  whose 
occupation  is  hunting,  go  in  quest  of  these  ani- 
mals at  proper  seasons,  to  plunder  their  hoards 
of  grains  ; and  often,  within  the  space  of  twenty 
yards  square,  find  as  much  corn  in  the  ear  as 
could  be  crammed  into  a common  bushel.  They 
inhabit  dry  situations,  and  are  often  found  at  the 
distance  of  some  miles  out  of  the  reach  of  water 
to  drink.  In  confinement  this  animal  soon  be- 
comes reconciled  to  its  situation,  and  docile ; 
sleeps  much  in  the  day,  but  when  awake  feeds  as 
freely  as  by  night.  The  Hindus  above  mentioned 
esteem  them  good  and  nutritious  food.”  (‘Linn. 
Trans.,’  vol.  viii.).  In  the  collection  of  the 
British  Museum  the  student  will  find  specimens  of ' 
nearly  all  the  Asiatic  Murida  at  present  known. 
The  following  is  a list  of  the  species  found  in 
that  collection,  with  the  Asiatic  countries  in  which 
the  specimens  were  found  : — 

Family  Murida. 
a.  Murina. 

Acanthomys  Cahirinut,  the  Cairo  Eat.  Egypt. 

A.  affinis,  the  Allied  Acanthomys. 

Mus  Bandicota  (Bechstein),  the  Bandicoot  or 
Pig-Eat.  Nepaul. 

M.  nitidus  (Hodgson), the  Shining  Eat.  Nepaul. 

M.  gigas,  the  Egyptian  Bandicoot.  Egypt. 

M.  decumanus  (Pallas),  the  Norway  Eat.  Grearf 
Britain  and  India. 

M.  Decumanoides  (Hodgson),  the  Indian  Eat 
Nepaul. 

M.  Asiaticus  (Gray),  the  Asiatic  Eat.  Mexico 
and  India. 

M.  niviventer  (Hodgson),  the  White-Bellied 
Eat.  Nepaul. 

M.  Kok  (Gray),  the  Kok.  India. 

M.  Abyssinicus  (Euppell),  the  Abyssinian  Eat. 
Abyssinia. 

M.  Ellioti,  Elliot’s  Eat.  Madras. 

M.  ru/escens  (Gray),  the  Eed  House-Eat. 
India. 
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M.  albipes  (Rnppell),  the  White-Footed  Rat. 


Abyssinia. 

Af.  leucosterum  (Ruppell),  the  White-Crested 


the 


Variegated 


Rat. 


Ne- 


Rat.  Abyssinia 

M.  variegatus  (Brants), 

Egypt. 

M.  Mauci,  the  Mauci.  Madras. 

Vandeleuria  oleracia  (Gray),  the  Meinalka. 
Madras. 

V.  dumeticola,  Hodgson’s  Free  Mouse, 
paul. 

Neaokia  HardwicJcii  (Gray),  theNesoki.  India. 
G-olunda  Elliot i (Gray),  the  Galandi.  Madras 
G.  Meltada  (Gray),  the  Meltada.  Madras. 
Leggada  Booduga  (Gray),  the  Buduga.  Mad- 
ras. 

L.  platythrix  (Gray),  the  Leggade.  Madras 
Ehlaomys  Gumingii  (Waterhouse),  the  Phlmo- 
mvs.  Manilla. 

b.  Arvicolina. 

Arvicola  lloglei  (Gray),  the  Indian  Vole.  In- 
dia. 

A.  (?)  hydrophilus  (Hodgson),  the  Nepaul. 
Vole.  India. — Eng.  Gyc. 

(5493)  MURRAYA.  Burmak  Box-Wood. 
The  Karens  sometimes  furnished  specimens 
of  a wood  that  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from 
the  box-wood  of  Europe,  but  he  had  never  seen  the 
tree  though  Mr.  Mason  has  named  it  a Murraya. 
Wallich  found  Nauclea  cordifolia  on  the  banks 
of'  the  Irrawaddy,  which  has  “ wood  coloured 
like  that  of  the  bbx  tree,  but  much  lighter,  and 
at  the  same  time  very  close  grained.  It  may 
possibly  be  the  same  tree,  although  the  Tenasse- 
rim  wood  is  not  light ; or  it  may  be  a lavoy 
tree,  which  he  says  has  “ a strong  tough  wood, 
in  grain  like  box.” — Mason. 

(5494)  MURRAYA  EXOTICA.  Lin.  Auran- 
tiace*  Nat.  Bibzar  or  Koontie.  This  most 
beautiful  shrub  is  not  a native  of  India  so  has  no 
Tamool  or  Teloogoo  name.  The  fragrance  of  its 
delicate  white  flowers  is  delightful  and  has  procur- 
ed for  it  the  name  of  the  Honey  bush.— Amslie  s 
Mat.  Med.  p.  162-  Dr.  Riddell  describes  it  as 
an  ornamental  shrub,  with  beautiful  dark  green 
leaves  ; flowers  white,  and  fragrant 
evening,  and  commonly  known  by 
of  China-box  ; it  is  to 


ens,  and  is  easily  grown 


m the 
the  name 
be  found  in  most  srard- 
by  layers  or  cul 
—Riddell.  Murraya  exotica,  and  paniculata 
and  the  Aglaia  odorata,  are  cultivated  in 
China  as  very  fragrant  shrubs.  William.*.  Dr. 
Hooker  savs  that  he  found  the  woods  of  the 
Sat  in  the  Soane  valley  full  0 monkeys, 
3 amongst  other  plants,  observed 
exotica,  but  it  was  scarce.— Hooker  Him.  Jour. 
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(5495)  MURRAYA  PANICULATA.  Cosme- 
tic bark.  A small  tree  with  pinnate  leaves  ; 
flowers  white  and  fragrant,  appear  in  Dec.  and' 
Jan.;  fruit  reddish. — Riddell.  The  fragrant  bark 
of  this  tree  which  is  indigenous  in  Burmah  above 
Rangoon,  is  more  universally  used  for  a cosme- 
tic than  sandal  wood.  A single  specimen  has  been 
shown  Mr.  Mason  in  Maulmain,  which  is  this  very 
ornamental  fragrant  flowering  shrub  of  the  citron 
tribe. — Mason. 

(5496)  MURTHY  WOOD. 

(5497)  MURVILINGA,  or  Marvilingura  i 
Maram,  the  Tamil  name  of  a Ceylon  tree  which 
grows  to  about  sixteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  I 
eight  feet  high.  It  is  prized  bv  the  natives  for 
sandals  and  toys,  &c.  It  produces  a kind  of  i 
pod,  which,  with  the  bark  and  leaves,  is  used! 
with  much  success  in  cases  of  intermittent  t 
fevers. — Edge.  Ceylon. 

(5498)  MUSA,  a genus  of  Endogenous  Plants, 
the  type  of  the  natural  order  Musacea.  The 
species  consist  of  herbaceous  plants,  having  a 
gigantic  simple  stem,  thickly  clothed  with  the* 
sheathing  petioles  of  long,  broad,  horizontal 
leaves,  which  form  a tuft,  like  that  of  some  palm, 
on  the  apex  of  the  stem.  These  leaves  are  of  a; 
firm  but  thin  texture,  and  are  undivided ; but 
having  simple  veins  running  directly  from  the. 
margin  towards  the  midrib,  and  presenting  a 
broad  surface  to  the  wind,  they  are  always  torn; 
into  broad  strap-like  divisions,  which  give  them 
a compound  appearance.  From  the  midst  of  these 
leaves  proceeds  the  inflorescence,  consisting  of  a 
compound  spike  of  great  size,  each  of  whose  di-i 
visions  is  inclosed  in  a large  bract  or  spathe,: 
loaded  with  male  flowers  at  its  base,  but  bearing 
females  or  hermaphrodites  at  the  upper  end.  The 
perianth  consists  of  6 superior  divisions,  five  oi 
which  are  grown  together  into  a tube,  slit  at  the 
jack,  while  the  sixth  is  small  and  concave,  'there 
are  6 stamens,  one  or  more  of  which  are  imper 
feet.  The  ovary  is  inferior,  3-celled,  with  the 
double  row  of  numerous  ovules  in  each  cell ; the 
style  is  short ; the  stigma  is  funnel-shaped,  ane 
obscurely  6-lobed.  The  fruit  is  an  oblong  fleshy 
body,  obscurely  3-5-cornered,  containing  nuraer 
ous  seeds  buried  in  pulp.  The  latter  are  roun: 
dish,  the  size  of  a pea,  flattened,  with  a han 
brittle  shell,  which  is  indented  at  the  hiluro 
This  genus  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  thos 
found  in  tropical  countries,  to  which  the  specie 
are  confined  in  a wild  state.  The  M.  Sapie* 
turn,  or  Plaintain,  of  which  the  Banana,  or  Jt' 
paradisiaca,  is  a slight  variety,  has  fruit  u*fc 
to  a prodigious  extent  by  the  inhabitant 
of  the  torrid  zone ; and,  from  its  nutrition 
qualities  and  general  use,  it  may,  whether  use 
in  a raw  or  dressed  form,  be  regarded  rath*, 
as  a necessary  article  of  food  than  as  an  oc« 
sional  luxury.  In  equinoctial  Asia  and  AmerU* 
in  tropical  Africa,  in  the  islands  of  the  Atlanh 
and  Pacific  ocean,  wherever  the  mean  heat  < 
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degree 


(75- 
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the  year  exceeds  24  centigrade  — 0.~  v.  - 
Fahrenheit),  the  plantain  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting objects  of  cultivation  tor  the  subsistance 
of  man.  Three  dozen  fruits  will  maintain  a 
person,  instead  of  bread,  for  a week,  and  even 
appears  a better  diet  in  warm  countries.  Indeed 
the  plantain  is  often  the  whole  support  of  an  In- 
dian family.  The  fruit  is  produced  from  among 
the  immense  leaves,  in  bunches  weighing  from 
30  to  SO  lbs.,  of  various  colours,  and  of  great 
diversity  of  form.  It  usually  is  long  and  narrow, 
of  a pale-yellow  or  dark-red  colour,  with  a yellow 
farinaceous  flesh.  But  in  form  it  varies  to  oblong 
and  nearly  spherical ; and  in  colour  it  offers  all 
the  shades  and  variations  of  tints  that  the  com- 
bination of  yellow  and  red,  in  different  propor- 
tions, can  produce.  Some  sorts  are  said  always 
to  be  of  a bright-green  colour.  In  general,  the 
character  of  the  fruit  to  an  European  palate  is  that 
of  mild  inspidity  ; some  sorts  are  even  so  coarse  as 
not  to  be  edible  without  preparation.  The  greater 
number  however  are  eaten  in  their  raw  state, 
and  some  varieties  acquire  by  cultivation  a very 
exquisite  flavour,  even  surpassing  the  finest  pear. 
In  the  better  sorts  the  flesh  has  a fine  butter- 
yellow  colour,  is  of  a delicate  taste,  and  melts  in 
the  mouth  like  marmalade.  To  point  out  all  the 
kinds  that  are  cultivated  in  the  East  Indies  alone 
would  be  as  difficult  as  to  describe  the  varieties 
of  apples  and  pears  in  Europe,  for  the  names 
vary  according  to  the  form,  size,  taste,  and  colour 
of  the  fruits.  Sixteen  principal  kinds  are  de- 
scribed at  length  by  Rumphius,  from  which  all 
the  others  seem  to  have  diverged.  Of  these  the 
worst  are,  Pisang  Swangi,  Pisang  Tando,  and 
Pisang  Gabba-Gabb  ; and  the  best  are  the  round 
soft,  yellowish  sorts,  called  Pisang  Medji  and 
Pisang  Radja.  Some  cultivators  at  Batavia 
boast  of  having  80  sorts.  Rheede  distinguishes 
14  varieties  by  name,  as  natives  of  Malabar.  In 
Sumatra  alone  20  varieties  are  cultivated,  among 
which  the  Pisang  Amas,  or  Small  Yellow  Plan” 
tain,  is  esteemed  the  most  delicate,  and  next  to 
that  the  Pisang  Raja,  Pisang  Bingen,  and  Pi- 
sang Kallee.  In  the  West  Indies,  plantains 
appear  to  be  even  more  extensively  employed 
than  in  the  eastern  world.  The  modes  of  eating 
them  are  various.  The  best  sorts  are  served 
up  raw  at  table,  as  in  the  East  Indies,  and  have 
been  compared  for  flavour  to  an  excellent  reinette 
apple  after  its  sweetness  has  been  condensed  by 
keeping  through  the  winter.  Sometimes  they 
are  baked  in  their  skins,  and  then  they  taste 
like  the  best  stewed  pears  of  Europe.  They  are 
also  the  principal  ingredient  in  a variety  of  dish- 
es, particularly  in  one  called  mantague,  which  is 
made  of  slices  of  them  fried  in  butter  and  pow- 
dered over  with  fine  sugar.  Of  the  many  culti- 
vated sorts,  that  called  by  the  French  La  Banane 
Musquee  is  considered  the  best ; it  i8  lea*  than 
the  others,  but  has  a more  delicate  flavour 
There  are  uncoloured  figures  of  the  plantain  fruit 
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in  Rheede’s  ‘ Hoitus  Malabaricus,’  vol.  i.,  plates 
12,  13,  and  14  ; and  coloured  ones  in  'J'ussac’s 
‘ Flore  des  Antilles,’  plates  1,  2.  All  hot  cli- 
mates seem  equally  congenial  to  the  growth  of 
this  plant ; in  Cuba  it  is  even  cultivated  in  situa- 
tions where  the  thermometer  descends  to  7 cen- 
tesimal degrees  (45°  Fahrenheit),  and  sometimes 
nearly  to  freezing  point.  There  is  a hardy  variety 
called  Camburi,  which  is  grown  with  success  at 
Malaga.  The  Plantain  prefers  a rich  fat  soil ; for 
in  sandy  places,  where  it  flowers  abundantly,  it 
produces  no  fruit.  In  the  climates  that  suit 
it,  there  is  no  plant  more  extensively  useful, 
independently  of  its  being  an  indispensable 
article  of  food.  A tough  fibre,  capable  of  being 
made  into  thread  of  great  fineness,  is  obtain- 
ed from  its  stem  ; and  the  leaves,  from  their 
breadth  and  hardness,  form  an  excellent  material 
for  the  thatch  of  cottages.  An  intoxicating  liquor 
is  also  made  from  the  fruits  when  fermented,  and 
the  young  shoots  are  eaten  as  a delicate  vegeta- 
ble. The  Banana  of  hot  countries  is  a mere 
variety ‘of  the  Plantain,  distinguished  by  being 
dwarf,  with  a spotted  stem  and  a more  delicate 
fruit.  Botanists  call  it  Musa  paradisiaca,  in 
allusion  to  an  old  notion  that  it  was  the  Forbid- 
den Fruit  of  Scripture  ; it  has  also  been  suppos- 
ed to  be  what  was  intended  by  the  grapes,  one 
bunch  of  which  was  borne  upon  a pole  be- 
tween two  men,  that  the  spies  of  Moses  brought 
out  ot  the  Promised  Land.  The  only  argument 
of  any  importance  in  support  of  the  latfer  opi- 
nion is,  there  is  no  other  fruit  to  which  the 
weight  of  the  fruit  of  Scripture  will  apply.  All 
the  genus  is  Asiatic  ; the  wild  plantain  is  found 
in  the  forests  of  Chittagong,  where  it  blossoms 
during  the  rains  ; M.  coccinea,  a dwarf  sort, 
with  a stem  not  more  than  3 or  4 feet  hi°di  is 
found  in  China;  M.  ornata  and  M.  super  da  lu- 
ll31^ the  forests  of  Bengal : M.  glauca  is  from 
Pegu ; M.  teatilis  is  from  the  Philippines, 
where  it  furnishes  the  valuable  thread  called  Ma- 
nilla Hemp.  There  is  also  in  the  gardens  of  En°-- 
land  a plant  called  If.  Cavendishii,  not  above°3 
feet  high,  and  fruiting  abundantly  at  that  size 
the  origin  of  which  is  said  to  be*  Mauritius— 

i °Va' ■ The  name  of  tLis  family  of 
plants,  derived  from  Musa,  is,  so  classically 
sounding,  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  its  pro- 
bably onental  origin.  For  being  natives  of  tro- 
pical countries,  though  often  extending  beyond 
such  limits  and  having  the  name  of \naL  or 
}>ioz  applied  to  one  of  the  species  by  old  Arabic 
writers,  there  is  very  little  doubt  of  this  being 

nlied'To  H ° ^ nam  i Mu3a-  T^s  is  now  ap- 

phedto  the  genus  which  produces  the  fruits 

commonly  known  as  Plantains  and  Bananas  as 

also  the  fibre  so  well  known  under  the  name  of 

Manilla  Hemp.  . The  Plantain  was  undoubtedly 

known  by  description  both  to  the  Greeks  and 

Romans,  for  Theophrastus,  among  the  plants  of 

^ndia,  describes  one  as  having  fruit  whidi  serves 
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ns  food  for  the  wise  men  of  India : and  which 
was  remarkable  both  for  its  sweetness  and  for 
its  size,  ns  one  would  suffice  for  four  men — re- 
ferring most  propably  to  a bunch  of  plantains. 
Pliny,  evidently  describing  the  same  plant,  in- 
forms us  that  its  name  was  Pula,  Garcias,  in 
comparatively  modern  times,  describing  the  plan- 
tain, states  that  its  name  on  the  Malabar  coast 
was  Palan.  The  plants  of  Musa  are  conspicu- 
ous for  their  size  among  herbaceous  plants.  They 
are  devoid  of  true  stems,  but  form  a spurious 
stem,  often  of  considerable  thickness,  from  the 
leaves,  as  they  rise  from  the  root-stock,  being 
sheathing  at  their  base,  encircling  each  other, 
and  enveloping,  layer  within  layer,  the  slender 
flower  and  fruit-stalk.  This,  rising  through  the 
centre,  projects  and  hangs  down  from  the  top 
of  the  sheathing  part  of  the  leaves.  These, 
at  this  point,  expand  into  broad,  and  at  the 
same  time  long  laminae  or  blades,  in  which 
numerous  parallel  veins  proceed  at  right  an- 
gles from  the  thick  midrib  to  the  margin  of' 
each  leaf.  As  these  veins  do  not  anastomose 
and  form  a network  as  in  ordinary  leaves,  the 
leaves  are  apt,  when  blown  about  by  the 
wind,  to  be  divided  into  innumerable  narrow 
shreds,  which  are  still  attached  to  the  midrib. 
This  appearance,  no  doubt.,  suggested  anil  justi- 
fies the  leaves  being  said  to  be  like  ostrich  fea- 
thers. Every  part,  both  of  the  sheathing  and 
the  exposed  parts  of  these  leaves,  abounds  in 
fibre.  The  species  of  Musa  are  found  in  hot 
and  tropical  parts  of  the  world,  as  in  the 
Philippine  Isles,  where  Musa  texlilis  is  in- 
digenous, as  well  as  in  those  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  where  the  edible  species  are  com- 
mon. From  thence  they  extend  northwards 
ns  far  as  Japan  ; while  in.  China  arc  found  Musa 
coccinea  and  Cavendishii ; also  along  the  Malayan 
Peninsula  to  Chittagong— M.  glauca  being  indi- 
genous in  the  former,  and  M.  ornata  in  the 
latter  locality.  In  the  valleys  of  the  south  of 
the  Peninsula  of  India  and  of  the  Dindygul 
Mountains,  M.  superba  is  found.  The  common 
edible  varieties  of  M.  paradisica  flourish  even  in 
the  poorest  soils,  and  also  near  brackish  water. 
Thev  are  extensively  cultivated  at  stations  in  the 
interior.  On  the  Malabar  coast,  the  Plantain  is 
everywhere  at  home.  The  fruit  of  those  at 
Basscin  is  especially  well-flavoured,  and  the 
plant  is  particularly  abundant  in  the  district 
of  Broach.  If  from  the  west  we  return  to 
the  east  of  India,  we  find  the  Plantain  and 
Banana  most  extensively  cultivated.  The 
Plantain,  according  to  Dr.  Heifer,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  highest  perfection  in  Tenasserim, 
especially  in  province  Amherst.  More  than 
twenty  varieties  are  known,  of  which  several  are 
peculiar  to  the  country,  and  the  greatest  part  of 
them  are  superior  to  any  to  be  got  in  Bengal. 
They  thrive  well  everywhere  without  the  slight- 
est cave.  No  Burmah  or  Karen  house  is  to  be 
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found  without  a plantation  of  Plantains.  As 
the  latter  leave  their  abodes,  at  least  every  three 
years,  in  order  to  migrate  to  fresh  localities,  they 
are,  of  course,  obliged  to  leave  their  Plantain 
gardens  behind  them,  and  therefore  these  may  be 
found  growing  luxuriantly  in  many  uninhabited 
places,  until  they  become  choked  up  by  the 
growth  of  the  more  vigorous  jungle  trees.  With 
the  Plantain,  as  with  other  long  cultivated  plants, 
many  distinct  varieties  are  recognised  and  named, 
but  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  arrange  in 
suitable  order.  But  the  natives  of  Bengal  gene- 
rally prefer  the  large  and  coarse-fruited  kinds, 
called  Plantain  ; while  the  smaller  and  more 
delicately  tasted  fruit,  known  as  the  Banana  is 
alone  esteemed  by  Europeans.  These  are  culti- 
tivated  in  the  most  northern,  as  well  as  in  the  sou- 
thern parts  of  India  ; while  along  the  jungly  base  of 
the  Himalayas  there  is  a suitable  climate  as  far  as 
30°of  north  latitude,  for  plants  of  this  genus  grow- 
ing in  a wild  state.  That  growing  in  Nepal  has 
been  called  M.  nepalensis.  A similar  species 
may  be  seen  growing  below  the  Mussoore  range, 
as  well  as  near  Nahn.  The  fruit,  however,  in 
all  these  situations,  consists  of  litttle  else  than  the 
hard  dry  seeds.  [A  similar  variety  of  Musa  sa- 
pientum,  having  seeds  surrounded  with  a gummy 
substance,  instead  of  fruit-like  pulp,  was  found 
by  Dr.  Finlayson,  on  Pulo  Ubi,  near  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  Cambodia.  In  Batavia  also, 
there  is  stated  to  be  a variety  full  of  seeds,  which 
is  called  Pisang  batu , or  Pisang  bidju — that  is, 
Seed  Plantain.  In  Kemaon  and  Gurhwal  it  is 
cultivated  at  as  great  an  elevation  as  40UO  and 
5000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  has  been  seen  as  far 
north  ns  the  Chumba  range  at  an  equal  elevation. 
Major  Munro  has  seen  the  wild  Plantain  at  7000 
feet  above  the  sea,  in  the  Khondah  slopes  of  the 
Neilgherrics.  Though  many  of  the  above  have 
been  mentioned  as  distinct  species,  it  is  probable 
that  some,  at  least,  are  only  varieties.  “ Baron 
Humboldt  has  suggested,  that,  several  species  of 
Musa  may  possibly  be  confounded  under  the 
names  of  Plantain  and  Banana,  and  that  some  of 
these  may  be  indigenous  to  America  ; but  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Brown,  nothing  has  been  advanced  to 
prevent  all  the  cultivated  varieties  being  derived 
from  one  species,  Musa  Sapientuni  (also  called 
M.  paradisiaca •),  of  which  the  original  is  the  wild 
Musa,  described  by  Dr.  Roxburgh  as  grown  from 
seed  received  from  Chittagong.  Mr.  Brown.fur- 
ther  adds,  that  it  is  not  even  asserted  that  the 
type  of  any  of  those  supposed  species  of  American 
Banana,  growing  without  cultivation  and  produ- 
cing perfect  seed,  have  anywhere  been  found. 

(‘  Illust.  of  Himal.  Bot.,’  p.  355.)  If  the  Plan- 
tain and  Banana  are  therefore  natives  of  Asia, 
which  have  been  introduced,  probably,  by  t e 
Spaniards  into  America,  no  plants  can  more 
strikingly  display  the  benefits  derivable  to  one 
country  from  introducing  the  useful  plan  s o 
another  which  is  similar  in  climate.  For  I an 
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tains  and  Bananas  are  now  extensively  cultivat- 
ed in  various  parts  of  South  America,  and  at  an 
elevation  of  3000  feet  in  the  Caraccas.  They  are 
abundant  in  the  West  India  Islands,  as  well  as 
at  considerable  elevations  in  Mexico.  To  the 
negroes  in  the  West  Indies,  tho  plantain  is  inva- 
luable, and  like  bread  to  the  European,  is  with 
them  denominated  the  staff  of  life.  In  Guiana, 
Demerara,  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  and  other  princi- 
pal colonies,  many  thousand  acres  are  planted 
with  the  Plaintain.  But,  before  proceeding  to 
treat  of  the  Plaintain  and  Banana,  it  is  desirable 
to  notice  the  species  which  yields  Manilla  Hemp, 
showing  how  valuable  some  of  these  plants  are, 
on  account  of  their  fibres  — Roi/le  Fib.  Plants. 

(5199)  MUSACE/E,  Musads,  a natural  or- 
der of  Endogens,  of  which  the  genus  Musa  is 
the  representative.  They  are  stemless  or  nearly 
stemless  plants,  with  leaves  sheathing  at  the 
base  and  forming  a kind  of  spurious  stem,  often 
very  large  ; their  limb  separated  from  the  taper 
petiole  by  a round  tumour,  and  having  five  paral- 
lel veins  diverging  regularly  from  the  midrib  to- 
wards the  margin.  Flowers  spathaceous  : pe- 
riantli  6-parted,  adherent,  petaloid,  in  two  dis- 
tinct rows,  more  or  less  irregular  ; stamens  6,  in- 
serted upon  the  middle  of  the  divisions,  some 
always  becoming  abortive;  anthers  linear,  turn- 
ed inwards,  2-celled,  often  having  a membranous 
petaloid  crest;  ovary  inferior,  3-celled,  many- 
seeded,  rarely  3 -seeded;  ovulus  anatropal ; style 
simple;  stigma  usually  3-lobed.  Fruit  either  a 
3-celled  capsule,  with  a coculicidal  dehiscence  or 
succulent  and  indehiscent.  Seeds  continuous, 
surrounded  by  hairs,  with  an  integument  which 
is  usually  crustaceous  ; embryo  orthotropal,  ob- 
long-linear, or  mushroom-shaped,  with  the  radi- 
cular end  touching  the  hilum,  having  pierced 
through  the  mealy  albumen.  The  species  are 
stately  and  always  beautiful  herbaceous  plants 
with  the  aspect  ol  a plantain,  and  with  large 
bracts  and  spathes,  which  are  usually  coloured 
of  some  gay  tint.  The  characteristic  marks  of 
the  order  arc  to  have  an  inferior  ovary,  with  very 
irregular  and  unsyramctrical  flowers,  whose  sexu- 
al apparatus  is  not  consolidated.  It  is  chiefly 
by  these  distinctions  that  it  is  known  from 
Amaryllxdacex.  In  some  the  fruit  is  fleshy 
as  m the  Plantain ; in  others  it  is  dry  and 
capsular.  Only  4 genera  are  known  of  this 
order,  consisting  of  about  20  species,  all  of  strik- 
ing beauty.  Ileliconia  is  the  principal  American 
foim  nearly  all  the  others  being  found  in  the  Old 

t W f 1 u ,,eSe  Le  Sp,ecies  are  conspicuous  for 

their  brilliantly-coloured  rigid  boat-shaped  bracts 

-sometimes  yellow,  sometimes  scarlet  and  even  a 

Canenl  T™*  of  Streliteia  are 

Upe  plants  with  rigid  glaucous  leaves,  and  sin- 
gularly irregular  flowers  of  considerable  size 
coloured  ye  low  and  blue  or  pure  white.  Finally’ 

noble  palm-like  plant,  is  remarkable  for  the  bril- 
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limit  blue  colour  of  the  lacerated  pulpy  aril  which 
envelopes  the  seeds  ; the  latter  are  used  for  dye- 
ing in  Madagascar,  but  none  of  the  order  are  of 
any  important  use  to  man,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Musas  themselves.  [Musa.] 

(5500)  MUSA  PARADISIACA.  Lin. 

Pesang,  Malay, 

Vallacoy,  Mai., 

Cadali,  San«. 


Valie  pullum,  Tam. 
Mnoi,  Duk. 

Arittie  puudoo,  Tier.. 


The  Jlotoer. 


Vnlei  poo,  Tam. 
Ariitie  poo,  Tel, 


Plantain  flower.  Eng. 
Cadali,  Sans 

A ins  lie’s  Mat.  Med.  p.  261. 

Of  this  delicious  fruit  there  is  a great  variety 
in  lower  India,  three  of  the  most  esteemed  sorts 
are  the  Rajah  plantain,  the  red  and  the  yellow. 
Plantains  in  their  green  state  are  sliced  and  made 
into  curry,  when  they  eat  not  unlike  potatoes. 
The  natives  particularly  the  Mahometans  consi- 
der plantains  as  highly  nutritious  and  eat  them 
with  cows  milk  and  sugar  as  we  do  strawberries. 
— Ainslie , p.  234.  The  plantain  and  Banana, 
though  probably  only  varieties  of  one  species, 
ara  yet  sufficiently  distinguished  by  the  size 
and  flavour  ol  their  fruit,  to  be  considered 
familiarly  as  distinct.  They  are,  from  their 
luxuriant-growing  and  large  overhanging  leav- 
es, considered  among  the  most  characteristic 
forms  of  tropical  vegetation.  They  are  also 
among  the  most  valuable  of  plants,  inasmuch 
as  in  some  countries  they  supply  the  place 
of  bread,  and  form  the  chief  nutriment  of 
the  people.  But  not  only  does  the  Plantain 
supply  the  place  of  bread  and  serve  as  fruit, 
but  also  in  a preserved  state  as  desert.  The 
fai  filaceous  parts  may,  moreover,  be  separat- 
ed m the  form  of  flour,  and  are  probably  as  nu- 
tritious as  rice.  The  shoots  or  tops  of  the 
young  plants,  both  in  the  East  and  the  West, 
are  occasionally  given  as  fodder  to  sheep  and  cat- 
tle, and  are  described  by  some  as  a delicate  edi- 
ble. The  leaves,  in  a dried  state,  are  used  for 
thatching  and  bedding.  Both  the  stem  and  leaves 
abound  in  fibre,  useful  for  textile  or  cordage 
purposes,  while  the  tow  which  is  separated  in 
preparing  the  fibres,  forms  an  excellent  material 
for  the  finest  or  the  toughest  kinds  of  paper, 
l ie  illustrious  Humboldt  has  long  since  remark- 
ed, that  the  Banana  is  for  the  torrid  zone  what 
the  Gerealia  are  for  Europe  and  Western  Asia, 
or  rice  for  Bengal  and  China,  forming  a valuable 
cultivation  wherever  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  year  is  about  75°.  He  has  also  cal- 
culated that  the  same  extent  of  ground, 
when  planted  with  the  Banana,  will  sup- 
port a far  greater  number  of  people  than 
when  planted  with  wheat.  As  this  is  a point  of 
great  economical  interest,  it  has  been  a subject 
of  subsequent  investigation.  The  productive- 
ness has  been  found  to  differ  with  the  mean 
temperature 
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given  tlie  following  as  the  produce,  per  imperial 
acre,  of  the  raw  fruit  in  three  places,  according 
to  Humboldt’s  (1),  Goudot’s  (2),  and  his 
own  observations  (3) : 


Produce,  Or  of  dry  food, 
Temperature,  per  imperial  acre.  per  acre. 

(1)  Iuwirm  regions  81*  Fall.  72  tons.  19J  tona, 

(2)  At  Cauca  78J  „ 69  „ 16  „ 

(3)  At  Haguo  71 J , 25  „ 6|  ,, 


Professor  Johnston  is  the  authority  for  the 
Inst  column,  or  that  of  dry  tood  per  acre,  as  he 
had,  from  his  analysis,  obtained  27  per  cent,  ol 
nutritive  matter  from  the  Banana.  He  justly 
observes,  that  all  these  quantities  are  very  large, 
and  show  how  easily  life  may  be  supported  in 
tropical  countries.  And  further,  that  as  potatoes 


contain  about  one  fourth  their  weight  of  dry 


nutritive  matter,  it  would  require  a ciop  of  twenty  - 
seveil  tons  of  potatoes  per  imperial  acre,  to  yield 
the  smallest  of  the  quantities  above  mentioned  as 
the  yield  of  an  acre  of  Plantains  ; while  only  twenty 
to  twentv-four  tons  of  potatoes  are  obtained  in 
favourable  seasons  and  localities.  1 hough  it  is 
not  probable  that  the  Plantain  is  cultivated  in 
India,  with  the  care  to  enable  the  largest  possible 
quantity  of  produce  to  be  obtained,  yet  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  produce  is  large  and  the  cul- 
ture most  simple.  It  would  be  an  interesting 
subject  of  experiment  for  the  Agricultural  Socie- 
ties of  India,  to  ascertain  which  are  the  most 
productive  varieties  ; whether  the  modes  ol 
cultivation  adopted  in  that  country  have  attained 
the  highest  limits  of  productiveness  ; and  also 
to  determine  the  best  methods  tor  preserving  the 
fruit  in  different  places  ; and  also,  when  supera- 
bundant, whether  its  meal  might  not  be  preser- 
ved for  periods  of  scarcity,  or  tor  the  season  ol 

pthe  year  when  the  fresh  fruit  is  not  rocurable. 
In  South  America  the  fruit  is  not  only  used  as 
an  article  of  diet  in  its  fresh  state,  but,  when 
dried,  forms  an  article  of  internal  trade,  besides 
having  its  flour  separated,  and  cooked  or  made 
into  biscuits.  It  is  also  preserved  in  the 
Society  Islands.  The  preservation  ot  the  iruit 
and  the  preparation  of  the  meal  has  already 
been  introduced  into  India.  Some  1 lantam 
meal  was  sent  to  the  Exhibition  of  180 1,  from 

Madras,  as  well  as  baked  Plantains  from  Jessore, 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Parry.  These,  after  some  years, 
arc  still  in  good  preservation 


and  well  tasted. 
The  late  Hr.  Stocks,  and  the  loss  is  great 
which  Science  and  the  East  India  Service 
have  sustained,  in  the  death  of  this  accom 
plished  naturalist,  who  was  as  remarkable  for 
the  variety  of  his  attainments,  as  for  ns  zea 

for  botanical  science  and  its  application  ^ 

practical  purposes,  informed  Dr.  Hoyle  that 
the  Plantains  at  Bassein,  where  the  cultivu ' J°'[ 1 “ 
most  extensive,  are  delicious  in  flavour,  ami  that 
there  the  people  had  acquired  the  art  of  l’ies^v_"'E 
them.  But  this  was  practised  many  veais  < g 
in  Central  India,  and  in  Ceylon  in  1810  the 
late  Sir  John  Robison,  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
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Society  of  Edinburgh,  wrote  to  Dr.  Royle  some 
years  since  : “ Among  the  products  of  India 
which,  1 think,  might  be  easily  brought  into 
general  sale  in  England,  are  some  of  the  fruits 
which,  if  cut  in  slices  and  dried  in  the  sun, 
would  become  as  susceptible  of  transport,  ns  those 
of  the  Levant  and  the  South  of  Prance.  Above 
all,  the  Banana,  of  which  the  varieties,  which  are 
rich  in  saccharine  matter,  make  an  admirable 
preserve,  on  being  skinned  and  split  longitudin- 
ally and  dried  in  the  sun,  by  which  process  they 
immediately  acquire  a consistence  like  Turkey 
figs,  and  become  capable  of  being  packed  and 
preserved  in  the  same  way.”  lie  concludes  by 
stating  : “ I was  in  the  habit  of  having  large 
quantities  preserved  every  year  in  this  way  at 
Hyderabad,  and  of  using  them  as  an  article 
of  dessert  at  table.”  In  treating  of  the  culiva- 
tion  of  species  of  Musa  or  Plantain  in  India 
for  fibre,  it  is  desirable  to  advert  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  edible  species,  or  the  nu- 
merous varieties  included  under  the  names 
of  Banana  and  of  Plantain,  and  suggesting  them 
as  above  as  subjects  of  experiment  to  members 
of  the  Agricultural  Societies  in  India,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  modes  of  cultivation  adopted  in 
India  have  attained  the  highest  limits  of  produc- 
tiveness ; and  also  whether  the  fruit  might  not  be 
preserved  in  different  forms.  Dr.  Royle  has 
already  observed  that  a remarkable  instance  of 
the  great  length  of  time  for  which  these  Plan- 
tains may  be  preserved  in  an  eatable  state, 
occurred  at  the  Exhibition  of  1851.  There 
were  some  preserved  Plantains,  “ Plantano  pa- 
sado,”  which  had  been  brought  home  by- 
Lieut. -Col.  Colquhoun,  R.A.,  from  the  pro- 
vince of  Jatisco  (Guadalaxara),  Mexico,  in  the 
year  1835,  and  which  since  then  had  remained 
neglected  in  a baggage  warehouse.  The  speci- 
men exhibited  was  the  remainder  of  a package 
of  75  lb.  weight,  made  up,  as  customary,  in  the 
leaves  and  fibre  of  the  plant,  after  having  been 
subjected  to  considerable  pressure.  The  slate 
of  preservation,  after  sixteen  years,  was  favora- 
bly reported  on  by  Dr.  Bindley,  and  no  signs  of 
decomposition  were  then  perceptible  in  the  speci- 
mens given  to  Dr.  Royle  by  Colonel,  now  Sir 
W.  Reid ; the  sugar  of  the  fruit  having  beeu 
sufficient  to  preserve  them.  They  are  prepared 
in  considerable  quantities  in  the  hot  region 
(tierra  caliente)  of  the  western  coast  of  Mexico, 
for  consumption  in  the  elevated  districts  of  the 
interior.  The  Silver  Medal  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  was  awarded  for  the  first  samples  brought 
to  England.  See  the  ‘ Transactions,’  vol.  1,  p. 
13,  for  the  method  of  preparation,  reprinted  in 
« Trans.  Agric.  Soc.  of  India,’  viii,  p.  60.  Before,, 
however,  proceeding  to  detail  the  methods  of 
preservation  of  the  fruit,  or  the  preparation  of 
the  meal,  it  is  desirable  to  notice  the  relative - 
values  of  these  as  compared  with  other  kinds  oj 
fruit.  This  we  arc  enabled  to  do  from  an  excellent' 
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Report  ‘ On  the  composition  and  nutritive  value  of 
Plantain  Meal,’  by  Professor  Johnston,  published 
in  the  ‘ Journal  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society  of  Scotland,’  in  1848,  and  to  which  atten- 
tion called  by  Professor  Key,  of  Madras.  By 
this  we  shall  sec  that,  in  extending  the  culture  of 
the  Plantain,  there  is  no  probability  of  this  ever 
becoming  so  extensive  as  for  its  fruit  to  become 
valueless. 

Chemicai.  Analysis  of  Plantain 
Pit  lit  and  Meal. 


Extracts  from  a Report  upon  the  ‘ Properties 
of  the  Plantain  Meat.’ — This  meal  is  of  a slight- 
ly brownish  colour,  and  has  an  agreeable  odour, 
which  becomes  more  perceptible  when  warm 
water  is  poured  upon  it,  and  it  has  a considera- 
ble resemblance  to  that  of  Orris  root.  When 
mixed  with  cold  water,  it  forms  a feebly  tena- 
cious dough,  more  adhesive  than  that  of  oatmeal, 
jut  much  less  so  than  that  of  wheateu  Hour.  When 
jaked  on  a plate,  this  dough  forms  a cake  which 
s agreeable  to  the  sense  of  smell,  and  is  by  no 
ueans  unpleasant  to  the  taste.  By  washing  with 
vater  this  dough  leaves  a residue  of  insoluble 
enacious  gluten,  as. that  of  wheaten  Hour  does. 
A lieu  filtered  from  the  starch,  the  wash  water 
jives  no  cloudiness  when  rendered  slightly  sour 
>y  Acetic  Acid,  when  boiled  yields  a little  coagu- 
uted  albumen.  Whether  this  is  the  case  in 
he  fresh  fruit,  or  only  in  the  dried  meal  prepar- 
’d from  it,  I have  had  no  opportunity  of  deter- 
njniug.  The  addition  of  Alcohol  to  the  same 
t'aterv  solution  renders  it  more  or  less  distinctly 
;elatinous,  as  it  does  similar  solutions  obtained 
rom  other  fruits,  and  form  the  turnip,  parsnip, 
;c.  This  shows  the  presence  of  pectin,  or  pectic 
cid,  the  substance  which  in  fruits,  in  the  turnip, 
ud  in  many  other  bulbous  roots,  takes  the  place 
t the  starch  found  in  grain,  and  in  the  tubers  of 
lie  potato.  When  boiling  water  is  poured  over 
lie  meal,  it  is  changed  into  a transparent  jelly 
avmg  an  agreeable  taste  and  smell.  If  it  be 
oiled  with  water,  it  forms  a thick  gelatinous 
mss,  very  much  like  boiled  sago  in  colour,  but 
ossessing  a peculiar,  pleasant  odour. 

Composition  of  the  Plan  lain  Meal— My  a care- 
1 a"al.vsis,  the  composition  of  the  plantain  meal 
as  found  to  be  nearly  as  follows  • 
a.  The  water.-- Mr.  Law  states  that  59  parts 
the  fnnt  yielded  only  30-85  of  eatable  parts, 
uch,  on  drying  in  the  air,  were  reduced  to 
Parts-  Ihe  fruit, therefore,  consisted  in  100 
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The  meal  thus  dried  in  the  open  air,  when 
dried  again  in  the  laboratory  at  212°  Fahr., 
lost  4-07  per  cent,  'of  water  in  addition;  or 
one  hundred  parts  of  the  recent  fruit  contain  27  of 
dry  nutritive  matter. 

b.  The  albumen,  Spc.-^- By  combustion  the  pro- 
portion of  nitrogen  in  this  meal,  in  its  ordinary 
state,  was  found  by  Dr.  Fromberg,  in  two  expe- 
riments, to  be  0-88  and  0 97  respectively,  equal 
as  a mean  to  5*82  per  cent,  of  protein  compounds 
These,  as  we  have  already  seen,  are  most  proba- 
bly in  the  state  of  soluble  albumen  taken  up  by 
cold  water,  and  of  coagulated  albumen  attached 
to,  or  mixed  with,  the  starch,  cellular  fibre,  &c. 
In  the  perfectly  dry  meal  the  proportion  is  6' 75 
per  cent.  , 


c.  The  ash.— When  burned  in  the  air, 

the  pro- 

portion  ot  ash  left  behind  amounts  to 

2-32  per 

cent.,  or  in  the  dried  meal  to  2'71  per  cent.  The 

entire  composition  of  the  plantain  meal 

is  repre- 

sented  in  the  following  table 

Dried  in  Dried  at  212. 

the  air. 

Fall. 

Water, 

14-07 

Starch,  

67-42 

78-43 

Gum  and  Pectin, 

4-47 

5 21 

Cellular  fibre 

4-84 

5-62 

Sugar 

2-03 

2-40 

Oil, 

0-41 

0-48 

Albumen  (soluble),  

1-21 

1-41 

Albumen  (coagulated  gluten,  &c.); 

3-23 

374 

Ash 

232 

2-71 

100  00 

100-00 

irts  of — 

Husks,  &c. 

7 ••• 

H ater  evaporated  by  the  sun 
Meal  dried  in  the  sun 


m 

Per  cent. 
47.71 
20-88 
31.41 

100.00 


On  comparing  the  above  composition  with  that 
of  other  kinds  of  food  commonly  eaten  by  man, 
we  find  the  plain  tain  fruit  to  approach  most  near- 
ly in  composition  and  nutritive  value  to  the  po- 
tato, and  the  plantain  meal  to  those  of  rice.  Thus 
the  fruit  of  the  plantain  gives  27  per  cent 
and  the  raw  potato  25  per  cent,  of  dry  matter’ 
Again,  the  dry  mealy  matter  of  the  plantain 
of  the  potato,  and  of  rice 
tivelv  of — 


consists  respec- 


Hire. 

Pututo. 

Plantain, 

Starch 

8G-9 

650 

78-4 

Sugar,  Gum,  &c 

0-5 

15-0 

76 

Fat,  

0-8 

1-0 

0"5 

Cellular, 

3-4 

8-0 

5 6 

Protein  compounds  ... 

7"5 

8-0 

5-2 

Ash, 

0 9 

3 0 

2-7 

— 

— . — 

■ 

100-0 

J 00  0 

1000 

or,  comparing  only  the  Starch,  Sugar,  &c.,  and 
the  protein  compounds,  on  which  the  nutritive 
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quality  of  these  different  vegetable  productions 


1 J O l 

principally  depends,  we  have  the  following  num- 
bers 
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north  of  Europe  ; and  the  potato  alone  does  so 


Rice. 

Potato. 

riimUiu. 

Starch,  Sugar,  &c. 

674 

79  0 

8 GO 

Protein  compounds, 

...  7 5 

8-0 

52 

These  numbers  show  that  it  approaches,  as  I 
have  said,  nearest  in  its  composition  to  vice, 
containing  nearly  as  much  starch,  but  a sensibly 
smaller  proportion  of  the  protein  compounds,  on 
which  the  sustenance  of  the  muscles  is  supposed 
chiefly  to  depend.  In  regard  to  its  value  as  a 
food  for  man  in  northern  climates,  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  unfit  to  sustain  life 
and  health  ; and  as  to  warmer  or  tropical 
climates,  this  conclusion  is  of  more  weight. 
The  only  chemical  writer  who  has  previous- 
ly made  personal  observations  upon  this  point 
(M.  Boussingault)  says  : “ T have  not  suffi- 
cient data  to  determine  the  nutritive  value 
of  the  banana,  but  I have  reason  to  believe 
that  it  is  superior  to  that  of  potato.  I have 
given  as  rations  to  men  employed  at  hard  labour 
about  3 kilogrammes  (Gi  lb.)  of  half-ripe  bana- 
nas, and  60  grammes  (2  ounces)  of  salt  meat.” 
Of  these  green  bananas  he  elsewhere  states  that 
38  per  cent,  consisted  of  husk,  and  the  internal 
eatable  part  lost  56  per  cent,  of  water  by  drying- 
in  the  sun.  The  6-6  pounds,  therefore,  were 
composed  of — 


"I  * i — i — - 

in  Ireland.  This  result  of  experience  ip  the  case 
of  the  potato  justifies  us,  were  there  no  experi— 


1 t I i 

ence  on  the  subject  in  tropical  countries,  in  be- 
lieving that  the  banana,  which  resembles  it,  will! 
do  the  same.  Whatever  other  reasons  may  lead 
us  to  recommend  a mixture  of  other  food  with 
it,  especially  where  hard  labour,  perhaps  not  a 
natural  condition  of  tilings,  is  required  of  him, 
we  ought  not  to  base  this  recommendation 
upon  any  belief  that  the  banana,  when  eaten 
alone,  will  not  fully  supply  all  the  ordinary  wants 
of  the  living  animal. 


Husk, 

Water,  ...  ... 

Heart  dried  in  the  sun. 


2-5 

23 

1-S 


lb. 


6*6  lb. 


so  that  less  than  two  pounds  a day  of  this  dried 
banana  fruit,  which  we  may  suppose  to  be  equal 
in  quality  and  composition  to  the  sun-dried  plan- 
tain meal,  above  described,  with  two  ounces  of 
salt  meat  per  day,  were  found  sufficient  to  main- 
tain men,  nol  slaves,  at  moderately  hard  labour. 
This  was  equal  to  12--  lb.  dried  eatable  banana, 
and  1 pound  of  salt  meat  (query  fish)  per  week. 
■*  * * The  composition  ot  the  ash  of 

the  Plantain  also  bears  a close  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  potato.  Both  contain  much  alkaline 
matter,  potash  and  soda  salts,  and  in  both  there 
is  nearly  the  same  per  centage  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  magnesia.  In  so  far,  therefore,  as  the 
supply  of  those  mineral  ingredients  is  con- 
cerned, by  which  the  body  is  supported  as 
necessarily  as  by  the  organic  food,  tlieie  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  banana,  equally 
with  the  potato,  is  fitted  to  sustain  the  strength 
of  the  animal  body.  It  must  not  be  denied 
.that  our  present  knowledge  indicates  the  advan- 
tage of  a mixture  of  food,  as  the  most  conducive 
to°  health  and  strength,  but  experience  shows 
that  however  desirable,  this  is  not  absolutely 
necessary.  The  oat  alone  in  Scotland  raises  and 
supports  strong  men  ; rye  alone  does  so  in  the 


Cultivation. — The  plantain  has  thus  been 
proved  to  be  valuable  on  account  of  its  fruiti 
both  in  its  unripe  and  ripe  state,  the  latter  both 
when  fresh  and  when  preserved,  and  for  yielding 
nutritious  meal.  The  plant  is  also  to  be  esteem- 
ed on  account  of  the  fibre  with  which  every  pan 
of  it  abounds.  Though  both  the  Plantain  and  the 
Banana  are  to  be  found  near  the  huts  of  the  poo 
and  in  the  gardens  of  the  rich,  the  most  profita 
ble  mode  of  culture  has,  probably,  in  few  place: 
been  as  yet  ascertained.  In  the  first  place,  o 
the  great  varieties  to  be  found  in  cultiva 
tion,  it  would  be  necessary  to  select  those  whicl 
abound  most  in  the  products  we  chiefly  require 
The  small  Banana  is  most  esteemed  as  a fruit  b 
Europeans,  and  the  people  of  Southern  Asia 
but  the  large-fruited  and,  in  comparison  wit 
the  other,  coarse  tasted  Plantain  is  preferre- 
by  the  natives  of  Northern  India,  as  is  the  Ion 
yellow  Plantain  in  Jamaica.  Both  of  the  lnttt 
abound  in  fibre,  and  are  therefore  to  be  preferre 
when  both  this  and  the  fruit  are  objects  of  dd 
sire.  The  culture  of  the  Plantain  is,  upon  tl 
whole,  very  simple,  as  it  will  succeed  in  almo, 
any  soil  where  the  climate  is  warm  and  mois 


The  vicinity  of  water,  for  cleansing  and  washir 


the  fibre,  will,  of  course,  be  an  essential.  Profe 
sor  Key,  of  Madras,  has  stated  that  in  India  tl 
Plantain  will  flourish  in  the  poorest  soil  ar 
near  brackish  water,  and  that  its  culture  mig. 
be  extended  with  very  little  trouble  and  expen; 
A sucker  being  planted,  rapidly  attains  maturit 
some  varieties  in  eight  months,  others  withi 
the  year.  Each  producing  a bunch  of  fri 
which  may  weigh  from  twenty-five  to  forty,  ai 
even  ninety  pounds;  and  each  throwing  out  In 
its  roots  and  around  its  stem,  from  six  a 
seven  to  eight  and  ten  fresh  suckers,  lhese  w 
each  form  a distinct  plant, producing  its  own  bun 
of  fruit ; all  requiring  to  be  cut  down  annual 
in  order  to  make  room  for  the  fresh  suckers  win 
spring  up.  This  may  go  on  for  filteen  or  twei 
years,  though  some  think  that  is  better  to  ren 
the  plantation  entirely  or  partially  at  shor 
periods.  A chief  consideration  is  the  distai 
at  which  the  original  plants  should  be  placed, 
order  to  give  room  tor  the  secondaiy  sue : e 
as  well  as  to  allow  of  free  ventilation,  bo 
place  them  at  distances  of  six  feet,  but  it  is  b 
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ter  to  have  them  ten  feet  apart,  either  around  the 
boundaries  of  fields  or  of  gardens,  or  in  rows  a3  a 
separate  plantation.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is 
recommended  that  there  should  be  space  enough 
between  the  rows  to  allow  of  the  culture  of  other 
crops.  In  some  parts  of  India,  the  Plantain  is 
employed  as  a nurse,  or  to  afford  shade,  to  the 
Betel  Vine  (itself  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
crops),  or  to  young  Areca-nut  and  to  Cocoa-nut 
Palms.  By  cutting  away  some  of  the  suckers 
is  they  arise  at  different  periods,  and  allowing 
others  to  remain,  a supply  of  fruit,  and  also  of 
stems  for  fibre,  may  be  obtained  for  a 
j;reat  part  of  the  year.  ' In  Demerara  and 
'hiiana,  the  Plantains  have  been  injured  by 
some  disease,  which  has  impaired  their  fruit- 
iilness,  and  consequently,  the  profits  of  their 
mlture.  It  has  been  recommended  to  plant 
hem  at  sufficient  distances  (as  eight  feet) 

0 allow  of  free  ventilation,  accompanied  with 
food  tillage  in  the  intervals  and  the  cultivation 
>f  annual  crops  of  Maize,  Yams,  Sugar-cane,  or 
iddoes.  (Arum.)  According  to  the  distances, 
here  may  be  from  300  to  upwards  of  400  plants 
u an  acre,  each  producing,  say,  on  an  average, 
even  suckers;  making  in  all  from  3100  to  3200 
ilants  in  an  acre. 

Preservation  of  the  Fruit.  — The  fruit  of  the 
Plantain,  when  ripe,  containing  a sufficient  pro- 
lortion  of  nutritive  matter  may  well  serve  as  a 
lortion  of  the  food  of  the  natives  of  warm 
ountries.  But  it  is  probably  asTnuch  employed 
y them  before  being  perfectly  ripe,  as  it  is  some- 
imes  stewed,  and  at  other  times  fried  ; and,  by 
he  natives  of  India,  dressed  in  various  ways  to 
at  with  rice.  In  the  West  Indies,  the  fresh 
dan  tain,  when  boiled  whole,  forms  a mass  of 
nnsiderable  toughness,  and  which,  when  beaten 

1 a mortar,  constitutes  the  foo-foo  of  the 
egroes.  (Simmonds.)  When  nearly  or  perfectly 
ipe,  it  is  pleasantly,  or  even  lusciously  sweet,  and 
■ is  in  the  former  state  that  it  is  preserved. 
’°1-  Colquhoun  describes  the  mode  of  prepti-' 
on  as  very  simple : “ The  fruit  is  gathered  when 
illy  ripe,  and  is  laid  on  light  cane  frames,  ex- 
osed  to  the  sun.  When  it  begins  to  shrivel, 
ie  outer  skin  is  stripped  off.  This  is  stated  to 
c a very  essential  part  of  the  process,  as  without 
the  truit  acquires  an  unpleasant  flavour.  After 
us,  the  drying  is  completed.  During  this  pro- 
iss  it  becomes  covered  with  a white,  mealy  efflo- 
scence  of  sugar,  as  the  fig  does  under  similar 
rcumstances.  I1  or  convenience  of  transport  it 
pressed  into  masses  of  about  75  lb.  each,  and 
wrapped  in  plantain  leaves.  The  masses  are 
venty-four  inches  long  bv  fourteen  wide,  and 
ur  inches  thick.  The  samples  presented  to  the 
>ciety  of  Arts  were  about  two  years  old,  suffici- 
itly  moist,  of  a consistence  and  flavour  between 

date  and  the  fig,  very  sweet,  and  without  any 
y-  It  is  evident  that  this  process  of  pre- 
uation  will  be  found  to  be  of  considerable  va- 
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lue  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  especially  in 
situations  where  it  is  cultivated  in  larger  quanti- 
ties than  the  fruit  can  be  consumed.  The  drying 
in  the  sun  would  be  sufficient  in  dry  climates,  but 
baking  in  ovens  seems  to  be  necessary  in  moist 
climates,  such  as  Dacca  and  Jessore.  The 
process  seems  to  be  sufficiently  well  under- 
stood in  several  parts  of  India.  When  the  fruit  is 
of  a good  kind,  no  addition  of  sugar  can  be 
necessary.  This  subject  seemed  so  worthy  of  a 
fair  trial  in  the  British  West  Indies  to  the  .Socie- 
ty of  Arts,  that  they  offered,  in  the  year  1834,  a 
premium  for  its  encouragement.  It  seems  no 
less  important  for  the  East  Indies,  especially  if 
any  planters  should  be  induced  to  cultivate  the 
Plantain  in  large  quantities,  on  account  of  its 
fibre,  or  for  the  preparation  of  half-stuff  for 
paper-makers. 

Plantain  Meal. — Mr.  Simmonds  describes  this 
meal  as  prepared  by  stripping  off  the  husk  of  the 
fruit,  slicing  the  core,  and  drying  it  in  the  sun. 
When  thoroughly  dry  it  is  powdered  and  sifted. 
It  is  known  among  the  creoles  of  the  West  Indies 
under  the  name  of  Conquin  tay.  It  has  a 
fragrant  odour,  which  it  acquires  when  drying, 
and  which  somewhat  resembles  that  of  fresh  hay 
or  tea.  The  flavour  of  the  meal  is,  moreover, 
said  to  depend  a good  deal  on  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  slices  are  dried.  Hence,  the  operation 
is  only  fitted  for  dry  weather,  unless  where  a kiln 
or  stove  is  had  recourse  to.  Above  all,  the 
Plantain  must,  not  be  allowed  to  approach  too 
closely  to  yellowness  or  ripenesss,  otherwise  it 
becomes  impossible  to  dry  it.  The  colour  of 
the  meal  is,  moreover,  injured,  when  steel  knives 
are  used  in  husking  or  slicing  ; but  nickel  blades 
or  Bamboo  slicers  would  not  injure  the  colour. 
On  a large  scale,  some  single  machine  might  be 
adapted  to  the  husking  and  slicing  processes,  and 
the  mode  tried  by  which  arrow-root  is  obtained 
by  scraping  and  suspension  in  cold  water.  It  is 
calculated  that  the  fresh  core  will  yield  forty  per 
cent,  of  dry  meal,  and  that  5 fb.  may  be  ob- 
tained from  an  average  bunch  of  25  lb.  weight  • 
and  an  acre  of  Plantain  walk  of  average  quality* 
producing  even  during  the  year  450  such  bunch- 
es, would  yield  upwards  of  a ton  of  meal,  the 
value  of  which  must  of  course  vary  in  different 
countries  according  to  the  price  of  other  articles 
of  food.  In  the  West  Indies  it  is  largely  em- 
ployed as  the  food  of  infants,  children,  and  con- 
valescents. In  point  of  nutritious  value,  we 
have  seen  that  the  fruit  approaches  the  potato, 
and  the  meal  to  that  of  rice.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  therefore,  of  the  value  of  this  meal,  and 
of  the  benefit  of  preparing  it,  wherever  the  fruit  is 
produced  in  larger  qualities  than  it  can  be 
consumed. 

Preparation  of  the  Fibre—  The  Plantain  has 
been  stated  to  abound  in  fibre — indeed  almost 
every  part  of  the  plant  may  be  said  to  be  availa- 
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hie  for  this  product.  It  is  related,  that  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  spurious  stems,  spiral  vessels 
may  be  pulled  out  in  hand  fulls,  and  arc  used  as 
tinder  in  the  West  Indies.  De  Candolle  has 
described  them  ns  consisting,  in  Musa,  of  seven 
distinct  fibres  lying  parallel,  formed  into  bands  ; 
and  La  Chesnaye  of  upwards  of  twenty,  arranged 
in  a spiral  manner.  M.  Mold  describes  the 
secondary  cell-membrane  as  divided  into  as 
many  as  twenty  parallel  spiral  fibres.  But  these 
are  not  the  fibres  which  are  separated  for  econo- 
mic purposes,  nor  are  they  situated  on  the  same 
side  of  the  vegetable  structure.  For  instance, 
if  we  take  any  separate  layer  of  the  Plantain 
stem — that  is,  a part  of  the  sheathing  footstalk 
of  a leaf — we  may  observe  on  its  outer  side  a 
layer  of  strong  longiLudinal  fibres,  which  form  a 
kind  of  framework  or  ribs  for  the  support  of  the 
structure,  which  is  cellular  on  its  inside.  It  is 
on  this  side  that  spiral  vessels  are  placed,  and 
next  the  pith  in  exogenous  plants.  They  are 
abundant  in  the  peduncle,  or  core,  as  it  is 
often  called,  of  the  Musa.  As  in  the  Manilla, 
so  in  the  common  Plantain,  the  fibre  is 
found  to  be  coarse  and  strong  in  the  outer 
layers  of  the  sheathing  footstalks,  fine  and 
silky  in  the  interior,  and  of  a middling  quality 
in  the  intermediate  layers.  This  fibre  is  separat- 
ed by  the  natives  of  Dacca,  for  instance,  and  is 
used  by  them  for  making  the  string  of  the  bow 
with  which  cotton  is  teazed  (bowed).  Much  of 
it  is  well  adapted  for  cordage.  Air.  Leycester 
(v.  supra),  when  calling  attention  to  the  fibre  of 
the  Musa  textilis  grown  in  Calcutta,  directed 
attention  to  the  fibres  of  M.  sapientum  and  of 
i!Z.  ornata,  as  fitted  to  answer  as  string  for  all 
hardening  purposes.  Mr.  Crawfurd  is  of  opinion 
that  the  common  Plantain  most  probably  afford- 
ed the  Indian  Islauds  the  principal  material  for 
their  clothing,  in  the  same  way  that  the  inde- 
geuous  species  does  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
The  art  of  making  cloth  from  these  fibres  seems 
also  to  have  been  known  in  Madagascar.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  large  cultivated  Plantain  of 
India  contains  a considerable  quantity  of  strong- 
fibre,  in  the  same  way  that  the  common  yellow 
Plantain  does  in  Jamaica.  But  it  seems  well 
worthy  of  inquiry,  whether  the  wild,  and  at 
present  useless  Plantains,  growing  along  the  foot 
of  the  Himalayas  and  on  the  Neilghemes,  may 
not  yield  a stronger  fibre  than  any  of  the  cultivated 
kinds  The  fibre  may  be  easily  separated  from 
many  parts,  by  simply  scraping  it  on  a stone  or  tint- 
board,  with  a piece  of  hard,  wood  ; iron,  though 
frequently  used,  no  doubt  injures  the  colour.  In 
the  following  directions  given  by  Dr.  Hunter 
(‘  Art  Journal,’  Madras,  i,  pp.  108  and  376)  the 
essentials  are  attended  to,  and  the  fibre  is  sepa- 
rated in  an  uninjured  state,  but  the  ^process  is 
probably  not  the  most  economical.  To  prepare 
the  fibres  of  the  Plantain,  he  rejects  the  outer, 
withered  layer  of  leaves,  and  then  strips  off  the 
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different  layers,  and  proceeds  to  clean  them  in 
the  shade,  if  possible  soon  after  the  plant  has 
been  cut  down.  Lay  a leaf-stalk  on  a long  flat 
board,  with  the  inner  surface  uppermost,  scrape 
the  pulp  off  with  a blunt  piece  of  hoop-iron  fix- 
ed in  a groove  in  a long  piece  of  wood.  When 
the  inner  side,  which  has  the  thickest  layer  of 
pulp,  has  been  cleaned,  turn  over  the  leaf  and 
scrape  the  back  of  it.  When  a good  bundle  of 
fibres  lias  been  thns  partially  cleaned,  it  ought  to 
be  washed  briskly  iu  a large  quantity  of  water,  so 
as  to  get  rid,  as  quickly  ns  possible,  of  all  the 
pulpy  matter  which  may  still  adhere  to  the  fibres. 
It  may  be  readily  separated  by  boiling  the  fibres 
in  an  alkaline  ley  or  in  alkaline  soaps,  but  not  in 
the  Indian  soaps  made  with  quicklime,  as  these 
are  too  corrosive.  When  the  fibres  have  been 
thoroughly  washed,  they  should  be  spread  out  in 
thin  layers  or  hung  up  in  the  wind  to  dry.  If 
exposed  to  the  sun  when  in  a damp  state,  a 
brownish  yellow  tinge  is  communicated,  which 
cannot  be  easily  removed  by  bleaching.  Expo- 
sure dining  the  night  to  the  dew  bleaches  them, 
but  it  is  at  the  expense  of  part  of  their  strength. 
If  we  attend  only  to  what  is  essential  in  the 
above  process,  we  find  that  all  that  is  required  is 
scraping  or  pressure  to  separate  the  cellular  and 
watery  from  the  fibrous  parts.  This  is  followed 
by  careful  washing,  and  sometimes  by  boiling  in 
an  alkaline  lev,  but  the  latter  part  of  the  process 
does  not  appear  to  be  essentially  necessary.  In 
the  West  Indies,  according  to  the  complete  ac- 
count of  a practical  correspondent  in  Jamaica,  as 
given  in  Simmonds’  1 Commercial  Products  of 
the  Aregetable  Kingdom,’  the  fibre  is  separated, 
either  by  crushing  under  rollers  in  a mill,  or 
by  fermentatiom.  If  by  the  latter  process, 
there  is  considerable  saving  in  carriage,  as 
the  stems,  when  cut  down,  are  heaped  toge- 
ther near  where  they  have  grown,  and  are 
shaded  from  the  sun  by  laying  the  leaves  oyer 
them.  A drainage  of  the  sap  takes  place,  which 
is  described  as  having  a tanning  property,  and 
as  discolouring  the  pieces  which  lie  at  the  bottom. 
But  several  weeks  elapse  before  decomposition 
is  complete,  when  the  fibres  can  be  easily  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  the  vegetable  mass.  There 
is  little  doubt,  that  besides  discoloration,  there 
must  be  some  weakening  of  the  fibre  by  this  pro- 
cess, as  we  know  takes  place  in  India  when  the 
steins  are  steeped  in  water  until  some  decom- 
position takes  place.  It  is  usual  not  to  cut  the 
stems  until  fruit  has  been  produced  ; “for  two  rea- 
sons— first,  that  the  fruit  be  not  lost,  and  second- 
ly, that  the  tree  will  not  have  arrived  at  its  full 
growth  and  ordinary  size,  and  the  fibres  will  ho 
too  tender.”  This ‘is  the  reverse  of  the  practice 
in  the  Philippines,  where  the  stem  is  cut  before 
the  fruit  appears,  in  order  to  ensure  a better 
quality  of  fibre.  It  would  be  an  inter-! 

esting  experiment  lor  those  favourably  situ*, 
ated,  to  ascertain  the  mode  by  which  the 
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best  kind  of  fibre  is  produced,  and  wlmt  would 
lie  the  loss  of  profit,  supposing  that  the 
fruit  is  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  the  fi- 

bre. The  stem  is  described  as  being  cut  off 
about  six  inches  above  the  ground,  and 
being  tender,  it  may,  on  being  bent  down, 
be  cut  asunder  with  a single 
hatchet  or  cutlass.  It  is  then 
gitudinally,  into  four  parts,  the  centre  taken  out 
and  left  to  serve  as  manure,  and  the  pieces  con- 
veyed at  once  to  the  mill  to  be  crushed.  It  is 
said  that  “ one  man  can  cut  down  800  trees, 
and  split  them  in  a day.”  A very  convenient 
size  for  the  rollers  of  the  mill,  will  be  found  to 
be  about,  three  feet  in  length  and  one  foot,  in  dia- 
meter. In  the  process  of  crushing,  care  should 
be  taken  to  separate  the  tender  from  the  harder 
layers  of  fibre.  This  may  be  attained  by  having 
the  rollers  of  the  mill  placed  horizontally  ; and  if 
the  pieces  of  Plantain  are  passed  lengthways 
through  the  mill  the  pressure  will  be  uniform, 
and  the  fibre  uninjured.  “ In  this  manner,  pass 
the  different  sorts  of  layers  separately,  and  the 
produce  will  be  about  four  pounds  of  fibre  from 
each  tree.  The  stalks  of  the  branches  of  the 
Plantain  (no  doubt  the  midrib  of  the  leaf  is  meant) 
give  the  best  fibre,  and  a large  quantity  as  com- 
pared with  i he  body  of  the  trees  ; 100  l'bs.  of  the 
stalk  will  give  151b.  nett  of  fibre.  In  general, 
if  a tree  will  give  41b,  nett  of  fibre,  the"  stalks 
will  give  11b.  out  of  the  41b.  The  stalks  ought 
also  to  be  crushed  separately,  because  they  are 
harder  than  the  exterior  layers  of  the’  tree. 
About  3 100  trees  may  be  passed  through  the 
mill  in  a day.  Whilst  the  experiments  were  in 
progress,  it  was  ascertained  that,  with  a single 
horse,-  100  Plantain  trees,  on  an  average,  were 
crushed  in  twenty  minutes— giving  five  minutes’ 
rest  for  the  horse  ” The  quantity  of  produce 
from  each  plant,  is  the  point  of  greatest  discre- 
pancy between  the  West  Indian  practice  and  Dr. 
Hunter’s  experiments,  as  he  mentions  only  a 
few  ounces  of  fibre  as  procurable  from  each 
plant.  But  as  he  rejected  the  outer  parts,  and 
did  not  include  the  midrib  of  the  leaves,  the  dis- 
crepancy may  be  partly  accounted  for.  The  comb- 
ings or  tow,  separated  from  the  fibres  during- 
their  preparation,  are  also  of  value  as  a substi” 
tute  for  horse-hair,  for  stuffing  mattresses,  &c.  • 
mid  a so  the  peduncle  or  core,  if  pounded  into 
half-stuff  lor  paper-makers.  Some  of  the  cellular 
tissue  containing  much  fibrous  matter,  mi°lit 
probably,  be  converted  to  the  same  purposes’. 
In  addition  to  the  above  processes  of  crushino- 
and  washing,  the  West  Indian  account  also  civet 
the  details  of  the  process  of  boiling  the  fibre  with 
carbonate  of  soda  and  quick-lime,  in  order,  it  is 
said,  to  get  rid  of  the  remaining  vegetable’ mat- 

®r’li..and  ft0.  .blIea°h  the  fibre.  The  different 
qualities  of  which,  having  been  crushed  separate- 
ly,  are  of  course  to  be  kept  so,  and  boiled  separ- 
ately. The  proportions  given  in  the  above  ac- 
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count  are  for  making  three  tons  of  fibre  per  day. 
For  this,  four  large  (SOO-gallon)  boilers  are  re- 
quired, and  about,  3(50  lb.  of  soda  would  be  con- 
sumed, with  a proportionate  quantity  of  lime  ; or 
the  soda,  that  is  its  carbonate,  may  be  first  de- 
prived of  its  carbonic  acid.  This  may  be  done 
by  preparing,  in  a small  separate  boiler,  the 
quantity  of  liquid  necessary  for  a day’s  consump- 
tion, which  may.  be  done  in  about  an  hour,  by 
taking,  by  weight,  ten  parts  of  soda,  six  parts  of 
quick-Iiine,  and  not  less  than  seventy  parts  of 
water.  The  operation  of  boiling  in  thb  soda  ley 
is  said  to  be  important  in  separating  the  gluten 
and  colouring  matter  from  the  fibres,  and  -also  to 
facilitate  their  bleaching.  The  lightest  coloured 
fibres  do  not  require  more  than  six  boms  to 
bleach,  whilst  Hie  darkest  will  probably  take 
from  twelve  to  eighteeh  hours.  It  is  advisable 
to  place  over  .each  boiler  the  means  of  lifting  the 
mass  of  fibre  when  boiled,  and  sufferin'*  "it  to 
drain  into  the  boiler  before  it  is  carried  away  to 
be  washed.  The  machinery  necessary  for  cleans- 
ing and  washing  may  be  of  various  descriptions 
— as  that  used  bv  paper-makers  in  England,  or  by 
coffee-planters  and  arrow-root  growers  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  fibre  may  be  dried,  by  being 
hung  over  lines  made  of  the  same  material.  These, 
when  dry,  may  be  pressed  and  packed.  For  carry- 
ing  on  the  cultuie  of  the  Plantain  on  an  extensive 
scale,  in  the  West  Indies,  it  is  stated  that  the 
materials  will  cost  £-’000,  buildings  £500,  pur- 
chase of  land  £1500,  working  capital  £100  j to 
£5000.  The  estimated  expense  in  cultivating 
one  quarree  or  5 i English  acres,  in  Plantains,  wifi 
be  £30,  as  the  work  can  be  easily  performed  by 
one  labourer  in  301  days,  at  2s.  sterling  per  day 

A quarree  will  produce  18  tons  of  milhfibre  tile 

cost  of  the  preparation  of  which  is  as  follows  : 

For  workmen's  wages,  soda,  lime,  and  fuel,  at  £3  ner  ton  £•-,  t 
Freight  to  Europe,  at  £1  per  toil  P 

Mnnngcr  .: ‘ 

Duty,  insurance,  office  fees,  &Ci,  at  £1  per  ton 
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the  total  expense  of  producin'*- 
fibre  £174,  or  £9  13s  id.  per  tom 
hv  another  statement,  derived  from  different 
data,  but  somewhat  similar  sources,  it  has  been 
calculated  that  Plantain  fibre,  in  a coarse  state 
might  be  laic]  down  in  England,  at  £1 0 6s  S d But 

fZ.eieXPf?nSe  'V0Uld  be  iHCUrred  iu  Lansing  the 

taken  L 11  WPUtl?°r9’  > ni,0ther  amount,  also 
I °;  thidnm  information,  it  is  stated 

£7  lV  m/Of/V0  C ,Caned  fibre  would  amount 
to  £7  Is.  -id.,  to  winch,  of  course,  freight  would 

have  to  be  added ; while  half-stuff  for  paner- 

fromrthemSft’  a\th?  SiUnetime>  be  produced 
fiom  the  efnse  at  about  half  that  sum.  As 

lan  am  fibre  lias  not  yet,  as  far  as  we  have 
heard,  been  systematically  prepared  as  an  article 
of  commerce,  these  calculations  of  cost  are  some- 
what conjectural.  But  they  are  interesting 
showing,  from  the  experiments  which  had  teJ. 
made,  that  large  quantities  of  a valuable  product 
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may  be  obtained  at  a comparatively  cheap  rate  ; 
and  this,  from  what  is  now  a complete  refuse — 
that  is,  the  stem  and  leaves  ; while  the  expenses  of 
culture  are  paid  for  by  the  fruit.  And  the  more 
so,  as  the  data  are  West  Indian,  where  the 
prices  of  material  and  the  wages  of  labour  are 
much  higher  than  in  India.  Specimens  of 
Plantain  fibre,  and  a barrel  of  it  for  experiment- 
al purposes,  were  sent  by  two  Exhibitors  from 
Demerara,  also  some  from  Porto  Rico  (e-  ‘ lllust. 
Cat.,  p.  982);  and  it  was  stated  that  the  fibre 
might  be  obtained  in  very  large  quantities  from 
the  Plantain  cultivation  of  the  former  colony. 
It  is  calculated  that  upwards  of  fiOOlb.  weight  of 
fibre  might  be  produced  annually  from  each  acre 
of  Plantains,  after  reaping  the  fruit  crops.  It  is 
further  stated,  that  “ at  present,  the  stems  of  the 
Plantain  trees,  when  cut  down,  are  allowed  to 
rot  on  the  ground.  If  a remunerative  price 
could  be  realised  for  this  fibre,  a new  branch 
of  industry  would  be  opened  up  to  the 
colonists.”  India,  unfortunately,  furnishes 
no  statements  showing  the  rates  at  which 
Plantain  fibre,  tow,  and  pulp,  might  be  ob- 
tained ns  articles  of  commerce.  Dr.  Hunter, 
of  Madras,  has  done  much  in  showing  the 
various  purposes  to  which  this  valuable  pro- 
duct might  be  applied ; as  he  sent  to  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  1851  both  the  fibre  and  the  tow  in  a 
well-cleaned  state.  The  former  about  four  feet 
in  length,  and  also  dyed  of  several  colours,  as 
well  as  twisted  into  fine  cord  and  into  rope.  Some 
Plantain  rope  was,  moreover,  sent  in  a tarred 
state.  A portion  of  the  tow  sent  in  a state  fit 
for  packing  and  stuffing,  and  some  converted  into 
paper  ; of  the  latter,  some  was  almost  as  thin  as 
silver  paper,  and  some  of  it  seemingly  as  tough 
and  tenacions  as  parchment,  well  fitted  for  pack- 
ing paper,  as  apparently  little  affected  by  water. 
But  in  England  some  excellent  letter  paper 
has  been  made  from  the  Plantain  fibre.  Besides 
the  .above.  Plantain  meal  was  sent  by  Professor 
Ivey  from  Madras,  and  preserved  Plantains  from 
Jessore.  But  dried  Plantains  seem  already  esta- 
blished as  an  article  of  commerce  at  Bombay,  as 
we  observe  them  among  the  exports  for  the  year 
1850-51,  from  thence  to  Cuteh  and  Guzerat,  to 
the  extent  of  267  cwt.,  valued  at  1-156  rupees. 
So  that  the  various  applications  of  which 
Plantain  fruit  and  fibre  are  susceptible  have 
been  already  made  in  India.  It  remains  only 
to  produce  them  as  cheaply  as  the  other  products 
of  the  country.  Dr.  Hunter,  in  his  experiments, 
found  that  the  fibre  cost  about  three  annas,  or 
about  sixpence,  a pound — which  is  prohibitive 
as  an  article  of  export ; but  he  states  that  if  re- 
gular supplies  of  the  fibre  were  required,  the 
price  might  be  reduced  to  two  annas.  He  also 
mentions  that,  at  Madras,  the  rate  at  which  the 
stems  were  at  first  supplied  was  ten  annas  for 
one  hundred  trees  : but  this  was  raised  to  four 
rupees  for  the  same  number,  when  he  began  to 
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make  use  of  them.  This  is  sufficient  proof  that 
they  are  not  very  abundant  there.  But  “ in  the 
vicinity  of  some  of  the  Zillah  (that  is,  of  District), 
Jails,  the  Plantain  is  cultivated  very  extensively, 
but  no  use  is  made  of  the  stems,  which  are  allow - 
to  rot  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.”  This  is 
also  the  case  in  most  parts  of  India.  On  the 
opposite  coast  of  Arracan,  the  Plantain  is  abun- 
dant. What  seem  to  be  the  layers  forming  the 
stem  of  such  a plant,  and  about  seven  feet  in 
length,  are  sold  there  in  a dried  state,  and  called 
Pa-tha-you  Shaw  ; some  of  it  even  twisted  into  n 
bast-rope,  is  sold  for  the  same  sum,  that  is,  for  one 
rupee  the  maund  or  for  about  three  shillings  per 
cwt.  As  the  above  Shaw  or  bast  of  an  unknown 
plant  is  sold  at  so  cheap  a rate,  as  well  as  the 
other  basts  sent  from  Arracan  to  the  Exhibition 
of  1851,  even  a’ter  some  preparation,  there  is 
no  reason  why  Plantain  fibre  might  not  be  sent 
cheaply  into  market  ; and  no  doubt  that  it 
would  very  soon  command  a price  equal  to  its 
real  value,  as  a material  for  paper-making,  for 
cordage,  or  for  textile  fabrics.  The  fibre  might 
be  collected  in  situations  where  the  plant  is  al- 
ready cultivated,  in  gardens,  or  where  it  grows 
wild,  and  its  steins  not  turned  to  any  account.  Or 
it  might  be  cultivated  in  fields  on  its  own  ac- 
count, either  with  or  without  oilier  crops,  such 
as  Pan  or  Piper  Betle , or  Ginger,  Turmeric,  See. 
The  fruit  in  its  fresh  state,  near  towns,  or  in  a 
preserved  state,  or  converted  into  meal,  ought  to 
pay  all  the  expenses  of,  and  afford  some  profit 
on  the  culture.  The  stems  and  leaves  would 
thus  be  obtained  at  a minimum  of  cost — that 
is,  simply  of  carriage.  Indeed,  if  the  crush- 
ing mill  were  not  of  too  cumbrous  a nature, 
it  might  be  brought  into  the  vicinity  of  the 
field/ in  the  same  way  that  the  natives  of 
India  construct  a sugar-mill  and  boiler  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  where  the  Date  tree  is 
grown  or  the  Sugar-cane  cultivated.  A mill, 
consisting  of  the  rollers  of  a sugar-mill  or  an 
enlarged  churka,  with  an  Archimedean  screw, 
or  with  cog-wheels,  or  with  bands,  to  which 
motion  is  given  by  bullocks,  as  practised  in 
various  parts  of  India,  would  probably  be  suffi- 
ciently effective,  and  certainly  economical.  The 
separation  of  the  different  qualities  of  fibre,  with 
the  washing,  combing  or  heckling,  and  drying, 
might  at  first  all  be  performed  by  hand,  where 
labour  is  so  cheap.  If  all  the  fibrous  matter, 
or  the  combings  or  tow  only,  should  be  required 
for  conversion  into  half-stuff  for  paper-makers, 
nothing  is  more  effective,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  economical,  as  the  Dhenkee  of  India,  lo 
this  attention  has  been  recently  called  by  Mr. 
Henley  (‘  Journ.  of  Soc.  of  Arts,’  vol.  ii,  p. 
486),  and  which,  as  he  describes,  “ resembles  m 
principle  our  European  tilt  hammer.  “ Its  cost 
would  be— erected  in  place— engineers,  foun- 
dations, and  all  charges  included — three  shil- 
lings ; and  this  charge  supposes  the  more 
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than  usually  heavy  machine  employed  for 
paper-making  ”1  “ The  total  wages  lor  the 

preparation  of  20  to  30  lb.”  of  suitable  materi- 
al, “ would  amount  to  sevenpence-halfpenuy  ” 
Mr.  Henley  adds,  that  “ in  the  event  of  employ- 
ing such  fibres  as  the  Plantain  leaf  stalk,  a small 
pair  of  hard  wood  grooved  rollers,  such  as  they 
employ  for  squeezing  sugar  cane,  would  be  very 
useful.  Their  cost  is  two  shillings.”  I)r.  Royle 
having,  in  a Lecture  before  the  Society  of  Arts, 
recommended  the  Plantain  as  likely  to  yield  an 
abundant  supply  of  material  for  paper-making, 
Air.  Henley  observes  : “ From  extensive  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Banana  or  Plantain,  which  surrounds 
almost  every  house,  it  is  probable  this  material 
would  form  one  of  the  first  objects  of  attention 
by  paper-material  collectors  ; but  from  its  coarse, 
stringy  nature,  it  would  be  cheaper  in  the  state 
of  fibre  than  as  half-stuff.  This  plant  offers 
great  advantages  for  our  views  generally,  for  it  is 
truly  in  the  position  of  refuse,  inasmuch  as  it 
has  already  paid  the  charges  of  its  cultivation 
by  its  products  in  fruit.  The  interior  of  the 
plant,  or  true  flower-stem,  is  eaten  as  a vegeta- 
ble by  the  natives  ; the  lower  part  being  perfectly 
mild,  whilst  the  upper  extremity,  near  the  buncii 
of  fruit,  pours  out,  on  cutting  it  across,  a limpid 
fluid,  which  is  very  acrid  and  deleterious,  and 
is  a true  substantive  olive  dye  on  cotton  cloth, 
as  indelible  as  marking  ink,  for  which  it  may  be 
substituted.”  With  regard  to  the  price  at  which 
such  materials  could  be  obtained,  Mr.  Henley 
says;  “ I'  am  of  opinion  thht  contracts  could  be 
made,  according  to.  the  ordinary  usages  of  the 
country,  at  the  rate  of  from  one  rupee  eight 
annas,  or  -three  shillings,  to  two  rupees  eight 
annas,  or  five  shillings,  per  maund  of  82  lbs., 
deliverable  at  any  central  depot  within  a radius 
of  twenty  miles.  These  prices  are  equal  to  from 
about  £4  4s.  to  £7  a ton  ; and  that  of  these  too, 
a lowest-priced  material  could  be  landed  in  Lou- 
don, paying  all  charges,  for  £13  4s.,  and  the  more 
expensive,  which  would  include  articles  equal  to 
linen  rags,  at  £16  5s.”  Plaving  already  noticed 
the  facility  with  which  the  species  of  Plantain 
may  be  cultivated  in  suitable  climates,  Dr.  lloylc 
mentions  that  he  lately  tasted  some  excellent 
fruit,  of  Mit.m  Garendis/iii,  grown  in  a Fer- 
nery on  Putney  Heath.  lie  warns  cultivators 
against  planting  the  Plantain  too  close  toge- 
ther ; for  though  this  may  produce  fineness  of 
fibre,  it  will  also  diminish  strength,  and  want  of 
free  ventilation  may  produce  disease.  For  se- 
parating the  fibre,  it  may  be  a question  whether 
smooth  or  grooved  cylinders  will  be  best  for  so 
fleshy  and  moist  a substance,  but  it  is  very  neces- 
sary to  remember  that  the  pulp  or  the  fibre  must 
be  thoroughly  dried,  in  order  that  it  may  not 
undergo  decomposition  when  in  transit  in  the 
hold  of  a ship.  Of  the  value  of  the  Plantain 
fibre  for  paper-making,  there  can,  he  conceives,  be 
no  doubt.  Some  paper,  though  unbleached, 
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but  excellent  as  far  as  substance  and  tenacity 
are  concerned,  was  sent  from  India  by  Dr. 
Hunter,  in  1 851.  In  the  year  1846,  Mr.  May 
showed  Dr.  Eovle  some  beautiful  specimens  of 
note  and  letter  paper  made  from  Plantain  fibre. 
He  was  at  that  time  aqxious  to  establish  a 
manufactory  for  Plantain  paper  in  Calcutta,  but 
subsequently  went  to  one  of  the  British  colonies 
in  South  America  ; and  a gentleman  showed  spe- 
cimens of  paper  made  from  Plantain  fibre  in 
Demerara.  Mr.  Boutledge  subsequently  made 
some  excellent  paper,  both  of  a tough  aud  of  a 
fine  quality,  from  the  fibres  of  species  of  Musa — 
sheets  of  which  he  presented  to  Dr.  Boyle,  who 
has  lately  seen  specimens  of  similar  paper  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Sharp.  Besides  which,  excellent 
paper  has  for  some  time  been  made  from  the  re- 
fuse of  or  from  worn-out  \Manilla  rope.  All 
which  facts  prove  that  an  excellent  material 
for  paper-making  may  be  had  in  inexhausti- 
ble supplies,  whenever  those  chiefly  interest- 
ed choose  to  take  the  necessary  measures  for 
securing  such  a supply.  As  to  the  other 
uses  to  which  Plantain  fibre  can  be  applied, 
Lieut.  Col.  Whinyates,  Principal  Commissary  of 
Ordnance,  in  a letter  to  the  Secretary  to  the 
Military  Board  at  Madras,  states  that  the  Plan- 
tain oakum  or  tow  sent  by  Dr.  Hunter  is 
“undoubtedly  of  a very  superior  description, 
and  admirably  adapted  for  packing.  From 
the  soft,  elastic  character  of  the  fibre,  he  also 
conceives  that  it  would  be  a desirable  sub- 
stitute for  coir  in  stuffing  hospital  beddings,  &c. 
But  he  fears  that  the  supply  is  too  limited, 
and  the  cost  all  too  high,  being  at  that  time 
(October  29th,  1850)  about  three  annas  the 
pound.”  With  respect  to  the  strength  of  Plantain 
fibre,  Dr.  Boyle  states  that  in  some  experiments 
which  he  had  made  on  Plantain  fibre,  some  from 
Madras  bore  a weight  of  190  lb.,  but  the  speci- 
men from  Singapore  bore  not  less  than  390  lb., 
while  a salvage  of  Petersburgh  Hemp,  of  the 
same  length  and  weight,  broke  with  160  lb. 
A twelve-thread  rope  of  Plantain  fibre  made  in 
India  broke  with  864  lb.,  when  a similar  rope 
made  of  Pine  apple  fibre  broke  with  924  lb.  Even 
from  these  experiments,  it  is  evident  that  Plan- 
tain fibre  possesses  sufficient  tenacity  to  be  appli- 
cable to  many,  at  least,  of  the  ordinary  purposes 
of  cordage,  as  is  very  clearly  shown  by  the  ex- 
peiiincnts  detailed  in  the  following  tabular  state- 
ment. But  it  is  probable  that  the  plants  grown 
in  a moister  climate  than  that  of  Madras  will 
posess  a greater  degree  of  strength.  The  outer 
fibres  may  also  be  converted  into  a useful  kind 
of  coarse  canvass,  as  has  been  done  by  Dr.  Ilun- 
tei  ; and  the  more  delicate  inner  fibres  most  pro- 
bably into  finer  fabrics,  as  is  the  case  with  those 
of  the  Abaca  or  Musa  texlilis  ; when  equal  care 
has  been  taken  in  the  preparation  and  separation 
ot  the  fibres,  and  there  is  some  experience  in 
Royle,  Fid . Plants, 
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(5501)  MUSA  SAPIENT, UM.  Musace.e. 
The  Plantain. 

Kilah,  Duk.  | Vallee-kai,  Tal. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  Banana  culti- 
vated' in  the  Deccan, — the  large  rul,  the  green, 
and  the  yellow.  A small  sort,  which  is  sup- 
poosed  to  be  the  real  Banana  of  the  West  I n- 
dies, is  perhaps  the  most  luxuriant  of  the  whole. 
The  plants  blossom  at  all  seasons,  and  as  soon 
as  the  drupe  of  fruit  begins  to  ripen,  which  is 
known  bv  some  turning  color,  it  is  cut  and 
hung  up  to  ripen  in  the  house.  The  plant  will 
not  bear  again,  and  may  be  cut  down  (other- 
wise it.  will  perish  of  itself,  ) when  the  surround- 
ing shoots  grow  up  and  blossom  as  the  former. 
The  plants  are  generally  grown  in  beds  or  clusters 
in  a good  rich  soil,  when  fine  fruit  is  almost  the 
sure  return.  In  transplanting  the  shoots,  if  two 
or  three  feet  high,  about,  one  half  is  generally  cut 
offolthe  common  plantain  the  green  fruit  is  used 
in  curries ; the  natives  use  the  extremities  of 
the  flower  shoots,  the  heart  of  the  stem,  and 
that  portion  of  it  from  which  the  roots  proceed 
in  their  curries.  This  and  the  variety  Musa 
Paradisiac^  Banana,  Valey  is  cultivated  every- 
where in  Southern  India.  It  yields  a tine  white 
silky  fibre  of  considerable  length,  specifically 
lighter  than  Hemp,  Flax  and  Aloe  fibre  by  I -4th 
or  1 -5 th  and  possessing  considerable  strength. 
There  are  numerous  varieties  of  the  Plantain, 
which  yield  fibres  of  different  qualities,  viz  : 

Rustaley,  superior  table  plantain. 

Poovaley,  or  small  Guiudy  variety. 

Pavvaley,  a pale  ash  colored  sweet  fruit. 

Mouden,  3 sided  coarse  fruit. 

Shevalev,  large  red  fruit. 

l’utchay  Laden  or  long  curved  green  fruit. 

These  varieties,  as  might  be  expected,  yield 
fibres  of  very  different  quality.  The  only  samples 
in  which  the  different  plants  are  noted,  were  those 
contributed  by  the  South  Arcot  Local  Com- 
mittee, but  they  are  not  well  cleaned.  Aery  fine 
specimens  of  this  fibre  were  contributed  by  the 
Local  Committees  of  Masulipatam,  Tanjore,  Ma- 
labar, Canara,  Nellore  and  Travancore.  Very 
carefully  prepared  Plantain  fibre,  Hackled  l)o 
yarn,  string,  rope,  tow  and  half  stuff  for  paper 
were  exhibited  by  the  Madras  School  of  Industrial 
Arts,  lhe  same  fibre  was  exhibited  from  almost 
every  district  in  the  Presidency,  and  varies  in 
shade  and  quality  according  to  the  method  of 
cleaning  that  has  been  adopted.  This  plant  has 
a particular  tendency  to  rot  and  to  become  stiff, 
brittle  and  discoloured  by  steeping  in  the  green 
state,  and  it  has  been  ascertained  by  trial  that  the 
strength  is  in  proportions  to  the  cleanness  of  the 

In'  • n 11  mS  " wel1  clcaned,  and  all  the 
sap  quickly  removed,  it.  bears  immersion  in  water 

as  well  as  most  other  fibres,  and  is  about  the 
ame  strength  as  Russian  Hemp.  The  coarse 

tiuckp  ?n  'Cd  Pjantains  y>eW  the  strongest  and 
cst  fibres,  the  smaller  kinds  yield  fine  fibres, 
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suited  for  weaving,  and  if  carefully  prepared,  these 
have  a glossy  appearance  like  silk.  This  gloss 
however  can  only  be  got  by  cleaning  rapidly,  and 
before  the  sap  has  time  to  stain  the  fibre,  it  is  soon 
lost  if  the  plant  be  steeped  in  water.  By  far  tliel 
greater  number  of  specimens  of  Plantain  fibre  ex- 
hibited were  discolored  from  steeping,  and  they 
had  acquired  a dull  ash  grey  or  brown  color, 
which  in  this  plant  is  always  accompanied  by 
stiffness  and  brittleness  ; one  or  two  of  the  speci- 
mens are  so  brittle  as  to  break  when  gently  rub- 
bed ; others  are  harsh  and  stiff.  Some  well  made 
rope,  line,  and  string  were  exhibited  by  several  of 
the  Local  Committees.  A 2d  Class  Medal  was 
awarded  fpr  the  ropes  from  Mayaverani  in  Tan- 
jore, these  were  clean,  strong,  silky  and  well  laid 
up.  A 2nd  Class  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Thorpe  for  the  cleanest  and  largest  bundles  of 
Plantain  fibre,  prepared  in  the  Monegar  Choultry. 
The  Madura  Local  Committee  exhibited  fine  spe- 
cimens of  fibre  cleaned  both  by  the  quick  process 
and  by  soaking,  the  latter  have  lost  their  gloss 
and  are  stiff  and  not  so  strong  as  the  others.  The 
Travancore  Local  Committee  exhibits  some  ex- 
cellent fibre  and  rope,  the  latter  very  carefully 
laid  up  but  stiff  from  over  twisting.  This  kind 
of  rope  ought  not  to  be  hard  spun,  as  it  becomes 
stiffer  when  wet  and  is  liable  to  snap  if  it  gets 
into  a twist  or  knot,  The  Plantain  fibre  being- 
one  of  the  most  abundant  in  India,  has  received 
this  lengthened  notice. — M.  E.  J.  R. 

(55<  2)  MUSA  TEXTILIS.  Manilla  Hemp. 
Among  the  various  substitutes  for  hemp,  few  have 
hitherto  attracted  more  attention  than  Manilla 
Hemp,  and  this  as  well  from  the  elegance  of  its 
appearance,  combined  with  the  power  of  bearing 
great  strains,  as  from  being  very  durable, 
lighter,  and  also  cheaper  than  Russian  hemp.  It 
has  of  late  years  been  much  employed  for  cordage 
of  various  kinds,  especially  where  considerable 
strain  is  required,  as  in  ropes  for  raising  goods 
into  warehouses  or  out  of  mines.  Some  yachts, 
as  well  as  many  American  vessels,  have  the 
whole  of  their  rigging  composed  of  Manilla 
Hemp,  and  this  cordage,  when  worn  out,  can 
be  converted  into  an  excellent  quality  of  pa- 
per. The  plant  yielding  this  fibre  in’  Eastern 
Asia,  is  extremely  interesting,  not  only  be- 
cause it  may  easily  be  cultivated  but  because 
there  are  other  species  of  the  same  genus 
which  may  be  turned  to  the  same  useful  account. 
The  playt  which  yields  Manilla  Hemp  is  called 
Abaca.  The  natives  distinguish  several  varieties 
of  the  Abaca. 

1.  Abaca  brava  (the  wild  Abaca),  called  Aqolai 
by  the  Bicoles. 

2.  Mountain  Abaca,  the  fibres  of  which  only 
serve  for  making  ropes,  that  are  called  A (join  a 
and  Amoquid  in  the  Bicol  language. 

3.  lhe  Sagig  of  the  Bisavas. 

4.  The  Laquis  of  the  Bisayas,  by  whom  the 
fibres  of  the  original  Abaca  are  called  I.amot. 
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llumphius  states  that  the  Malay  name  is  Pissang 
titan  ; that  it  is  called  in  Amboyna,  Kula  abba/ ,- 
in  Termite,  Fan  a ,-  and  in  Mindanao,  GoJ/’o,  as 
also  the  cloth  made  from  it.  He  distinguishes 
the  Mindanao  kind  from  that  of  Amboyna. 
by  the  natives  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  who  are 
said  to  apply  the  same  name  to  its  libre.  The 
plant  is  sometimes  called  a tree,  but  it  is,  in  fact, 
only  a large  herbaceous  plant,  which  belongs  to 
the  same  genus,  and  is,  in  fact,  a kind  of  plantain 
or  banana,  which  is  named  Musa  lex  til  is  by 
botanists.  It  was  first  called  Musa  sylvestris  by 
llumphius  in  his  ‘ Herbarium  Amboinense.’  It 
was  thought  to  be  a variety  of  M.  trogloditarum 
by  Blanco,  but  called  Musa  textilis  by  Hon  Luis 
Nee,  in  a memoir  which  has  been  translated  into 
English,  and  published  in  the  ‘ Annals'  of 
Botany,’  vol.  i ; where  there  may  also  be 
seen  another  memoir,  which  was  sent  in  French 
to  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  These  have  been  repub- 
lished in  the  ‘ Transactions  of  the  Agrie.  Soc.  of 
India,’  vol.  viii,  p.  7,  together  with  a transla- 
tion by  Mr.  Piddington,  of  Calcutta,  of  a notice 
by  Father  Blanco,  in  his  ‘ Flora  de  las  Pilipinas.’ 
In  addition  to  these  we  have  a notice  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Trans,  of  the  above  Society,  1328, 
by  Mr.  Piddington  himself,  one  of  the  gentlemen 
who  escaped  the  massacre  of  the  English  at  Am- 
boyna. From  these  authors  we  learn  that  the 
Abaca  is  abundant  in  the  volcanic  region  of 
the  Philippine  Islands,  from  Luzon,  in  the 
northern  province  of  Camavines  especially,  to 
Mindanao ; also  in  the  neighbouring  islands, 
even  as  far  south  as  the  Molucca  Is>*nds, 
that  is,  in  Gilolo.  Hence  this  species  may 
be  stated  to  extend  from  the  Equator  to  nearly 
20°  of  north  latitude.  It  may,  therefore,  very 
probably  be  easily  cultivated  in  other  coun- 
tries, where  there  is  some  similarity  of  soil,  and 
warmth  with  moisture  of  climate  ; as  in  India  in 
the  province  of  Travancore,  and  on  the  Malabar 
coast,  also  in  that  of  Arracan,  in  Chittagong. 
Assam,  in  parts  of  Bengal,  and  in  the  northern 
Circars.  This  was  one  of  the  plants  subjected 
to  experiment  by  Dr.  Roxburgh,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  century.  His  specimens  are  still  in  the 
East  India  House.  Mr.  Lcycester,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  India, 
called  the  attention  of  its  members  to  its  fibres 
as  early  as  the  year  1822,  when  he  presented  the 
fibres  of  three  species  of  Musa,  'these  were  Musa 
sapienlum,  M.  ovnatets  and  the  present  species, 
M.  textilis.  That  of  the  latter  he  describes  as 
having  been  formed  from  a coat  stripped  oil 
about  sunrise  on  that  day,  and  having  been 
brought  into  the  house  about  ten  o’clock,  had 
received  no  further  bleaching  from  the  sun  or  in 
any  other  way  ; and  that  he  had  had  some  ol  it 
made  into  a neat  cord,  which  was  in  no  way  in- 
ferior to  English  whipcord.  He  concludes  his 
letter  by  congratulating  the  members  on  the  fibre 
of  their  common  overgrown  plantains  being 
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sufficient  for  all  flic' purposes  of  twine  requires 
in  their  gardens.  Some  time  after  this  was 
written  we  find  it  stated  in  the  ‘ Proceedings  ‘ 
of  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  the  Society,’ 
1st  October,  183(1,  that  “a  row  of  the  Musa 
plant,  from  which  the  China  grass  cloth  is 
made,  is  in  a flourishing  condition.”  But,  on 
12th  August,  1810,  the  Committee  notice  the 
favourable  appearance  of  some  plants  of  the  Ma- 
nilla hemp-tree  (the  abaca  or  Mum  textilis.)  Mu- 
su  textilis  is  the  Abaca  of  the  natives  of  the 
Philippine  Islands.  It  is  found  both  in  a wild 
and  cultivated  state,  but  the  natural  groves  are 
considered  as  property.  The  fruit  is  green  and 
hard,  and  of  a disagreeable  taste.  Several  vil- 
lages formerly  furnished  yearly  1500  arobas  each 
of  the  fibre,  and  others  exported  nearly  ns  much 
cordage.  With  the  produce  of  this  plant,  the 
natives  of  these  villages  pay  their  tribute,  parish 
dues,  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  clothe 
themselves.  The  Abaca  is  cut  when  about  one 
year  and  a hall  old,  just  before  its  flowering  or 
fructification  is  likely  to  appear,  as  afterwards 
the  fibres  are  said  to  be  weaker.  If  cut  ear- 
lier, the  fibres  are  said  to  be  shorter  and 
finer.  It  is  cut  near  its  roots  and  the 
leaves  cut  off  just,  below  their  expansion. 
It  is  then  slit  open  longitudinally,  and  the 
central  peduncle  separated  from  the  sheath- 
ing layers  of  fibres,  which  are  in  fact  the  petioles 
of"  the  leaves.  Of  these  layers'  the  outer  are 
harder  and  stronger,  and  form  tiie  kind  of  fibre 
■ called  bandala,  which  is  employed  in  the  fabri- 
cation of  cordage.  The  inner  layers  consist  ol 
finer  fibres,  and  yield  what  is  called  lupis,  and 
used  for  weaving  the  nipis  and  other  more  de- 
licate fabrics ; while  the  intermediate  layers  are 
converted  into  what  is  called  lupoz,  of  which  arc 
made  webcloths  and  gauzes,  four  yards  long,  o 
different  degrees  of  , fineness.  These  are  universal!) 
used  as  clothing.  Some  being  so  fine,  that  a gar- 
ment may  be  enclosed  in  the  hollow  of  the  hand 
Besides  Pina  fibre,  fibres  of  “ Jussi”  and  strip 
ed  Jimi  dresses  were  sent  fromManilla  to  the  Ex 
hibition  of  185 1,  and  “ Bijuco”  fibre  is  mention 
ed.  The  plants  yielding  these  fibres  are  not  knowu 
Mr  Bennett  says,  at  Manilla  there  is  an  exten 
sive  manufacture  of  muslin  and  siuamaya  o 
grass-cloth  ; as  if,  like  in  the  notice  at  Calcutta 
the  Abaca  was  supposed  to  yield  China  grass 
The  stem-like  mass  consists  of  cellular  tissue  am 
fibres,  with  much  thickish,  watery  fluid,  whici 
requires  to  be  pressed  out.  The  fibrous  coat 
when  stripped  off,  are  left  for  a day  in  the  shad 
to  dry,  and  arc  then  divided  lengthwise  mt 
strips,  three  inches  wide.  Blanco  says  th 
petioles  are  stripped  off  one  by  one,  and  a 
incision  is  made  across  inside  with  a km  t 
to  take  off  the  bark  which  covers  them,  the 
are  then  scraped  with  an  instrument  mad 
of  bamboo,  until  only  the  fibres  remain,  borne 
times  they  require  much  pressing  while  be 
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mg  scraped.  Blanco  says  the  strips  are  placed 
beneath  tho  cutting  edge  of  a knife  fixed  in  a 
long  bamboo,  which  acts  as  a spring;  and  the 
Abaca,  being  placed  beneath  the  knife,  is  drawn 
through  strongly  by  one  end  This  must  act  as 
a scraper,  but  much  of  the  Abaca  is  said  to  be 
spoiled.  AVhen  sufficiently  scraped,  the  bundle 
of  fibres  may  be  shaken  into  separate  threads  ; 
sometimes  they  are  washed,  and  then  dried  and 
picked  — the  finest  being  separated  by  the  women 
with  great  dexterity.  Those  for  cordage  require 
no  further  preparation.  Those  for  fine  weaving 
are  rendered  soft  and  pliable  by  beating  them 
with  a wooden  mallet,  after  having  been  made  up 
into  a bundle.  They  are  then  fastened  to 
each  other  by  “ almost  invisible  knots” — but 
rather,  have  their  ends  gummed  together,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Pine-apple  fibre — then  wound  into 
balls,  and  afterwards  committed  to  the  loom. 
Don  Luis  Nee  describes  the  Abaca  as  being 
dressed  like'  flax  on  a kind  of  heckle — a sort  of 
saw  which  operates  like  the  heckle  (Blanco).  Mr. 
Piudington  describes  it  as  a bamboo  scraper,  into 
the  slit  of  which  the  Abaca  is  introduced,  and 
which  being  dragged  downwards,  acts  as  a scra- 
per on  both  sides.  The  stuffs,  when  woven,  are 
soaked  in  warm  water  (lime-water,  Blanco)  for 
twenty-four  hours,  after  which  they  are  soaked  in 
cold  water,  then  put  into  rice  water,  and,  lastly, 
washed  as  before — by  which  means  they  acquire 
lustre,  softness,  and  a white  colour.  Some  are 
also  dyed,  and  take  different  colours  (as  blue  and 
red).  Others  are  embroidered.  Few  are  im- 
ported into  Europe,  but  seem  often  to  be  con- 
founded with  grass-cloth.  These  details  have 
been  given  in  order  that  the  proper  treatment  may 
be  followed  if  the  plant  is  cultivated  in  India  ; or 
some  of  them  may  be  applied  to  the  other  kinds 
of  Musa  cultivated  in  India — the  fibres  of  some 
:>f  which  may  have  a portion  of  the  properties 
jf  the  Manilla  Hemp  as  cordage.  Mr.  Pid- 
lingtoh  had  no  doubt  that  when  the  Manilla 
Hemp  was  better  known,  it  would  be  more 
qrprcciatcd,  especially  if  properly  manufactured  : 
he  great  detect,  of  Manilla-made  rope  being 
ts  stiffness  in  rainy  weatlier,  arising  from  the 
posirseiiess  of  the  yarns  —not  more  than  three  be- 
, ng  to  a strand,  which  should  have  nine  .or  twelve, 
lids,  Mr.  Piddington  had  ascertained  in  a vessel 
-ommanded  by  himself,  in  which  both  kinds  were 
used  : and  the  latter  (made  by  himself)  was  at  all 
lines  as  pliant  as  hemp.  It  bears  tarring  well, 
md  In*,  .had  known  it  used  for  lower  riggjhg  with 
mccess.  In  a subsequent  volume  of  Uic  ‘ rran- 
wustions,’  in  the  year  1810,  Mr.  S.tewqrt  Mac- 
keijpe,  then  Governor  of  Ceylon,  forwarded  to  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  India,  a specimen  of  Ma- 
nila rope,  with  a note  from  Mr.  llmo-s  Mnstrr- 
Attendmu  at  Triueomalee.  In  this  the  latter  ob- 
icrvcs,  “ that  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  Mel- 
■i  ln  tliis  country,  in  1332,  Sir  John  Gore 
procured  rather  a large  supply  of  the  different 

is 
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sizes  (of  Manilla  rope)  for  the  squadron,  from  se- 
ven inches  to  one  inch,  In  that  ship  we  made 
extensive  use  of  it,  reeving  it  on  one  side  of 
the  ship  against  Europe  rope  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  it  is  from  a close  observation  of  its 
merits,  that  I have  formed  the  opinion  of  its 
being  very  superior  to  Europe  rope  in  this 
country,  particularly  if  this  has  been  long  in 
store  here.“  Mr.  Higgs  regrets  that  the  Manilla 
rope  is  not  better  laid  ; and  observes  that  Capt. 
Naisli,  one  of  the  oldest,  captains  in  the  Chinn 
trade,  was  in  the  habit  of  bringing  the  large 
rope  from  Manilla,  and  laying  it  up  afresh  at 
Bombay,  and  tarring  the  yarns  ; when  it  be- 
came excellent  rope  for  shrouds.  The  price 
of  Europe  rope  at  the  Naval  Yard  at  Trinco- 
malee,  was  then  £2  7s.  3d.  per  cwt,  while 
the  price  of  the  Manilla  rope  (without 
freight)  was  £1  12j.,  and  it  was  one  fifth 

lighter  than  Europe  rope. — Hoyle,  p.  6!).  Hav- 
ing seen  the  rate  at  which  such  materials 
may  be  imported,  both  from  the  East  and  the 
West  Indies,  it  is  desirable  to  have  some  idea  of 
the  prices  which  are  likely  to  be  realised  for  Plan- 
tain fibre  or  pulp,  when  introduced  into  the  mar- 
kets of  Europe.  Manilla  Hemp,  which  has  long 
been  in  demand  both  in  America  arid  in  Europe, 
had  a nett  average  price,  for  the  ten  years 
previous  to  1852,  £32  per  ton.  In  part  of  the 
years  1844  and  1845,  it  sank  as  low  as  £22  to 
£25  ; and  the  consumption  increased  so  much, 
that  the  price  rose,  in  1852,  to  £14  and  £50  for 
the  average  kinds  ; but,  independently  of  what 
was  used  for  cordage  and  coarse  purposes,  there 
was  a considerable  consumption  of  the  fine,  white 
qualities,  for  which  horse-hair  had  originally 
been  used,  hi  the  rise  which  took  place  in  Aprii, 
1854,  Manilla  Hemp  was  quoted  at.  from  70s.  to 
70s.  per  cwt.  Though  common  Plantain  fibre  is 
not  possessed  of  the  strength  of  Manilla  Hemp, 
3'et  it  is  fitted  for  many  of  the  ordinary  purposes 
of  cordage  and  canvass,  and  some  of  the  fine  kinds 
for  textile  fabrics  of  fine  quality  and  lustre.  In  the 
communication  from  Deinerara,  already  quoted, 
it  is  stated  that  “ in  1840,' a gentleman  (probablv 
Mr.  May)  visited  this  colony,  and  exhibited  several 
specimens  of  cloth  of  a beautiful  silky  texture,  and 
specimens  of  paper  ot  superior  quality,  manufac- 
tured from;  the  fibre  of  Plantains  grown  in  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes.  ’ There  is  no  doubt  that 
some  of  the  more  delicate  fibres  of  the  interior 
might  be  used  for  such  purposes  ; and  for  these, 
a high  price  would  no  doubt,  be  realised  ; and 
for  the  coarser,  outer  fibres,  which  are  fit  for 
cordage,  at  least  £30,  some  say  £35,  a ton  ; 
while  some  of  the  superior  tow  would  be  a good 
substitute  for  horse-hair,  for  stuffing  beds,  &c.  ; 
and  the  different  qualities  of  half-stuff  produci- 
ble from  the  combings,  &c.,  of  different  parts  of 
the  plant,  would  produce  half-stuff,  at  least  equal 
in  value  to  the  rags  which  sell  in  ordinary  times 
1 ro m 16s.  to  20s.  a cwt.  But  when  its  qualities 
C'J 
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arc  better  known,  it  probably  would  sell  at  still 
higher  rates,  as  there  would  be  no  labour  in  sort- 


Betts  was  induced 

preparation  ot'  the  fibre,  from  seeing 


ing,  and  no  loss  of  material  in  chaining,  Air. 

in  India,  to  attempt  the 
a re- 
mark in  the  1 London  Price  Current,’  of  Dec., 
1839,  that  considerable  supplies  of  a new 
sort  of  Hemp  from  the  stalk  of  the  Plantain 
tree  had  realised  from  6 d.  to  S d.  per  lb.  ; and 
the  Society  of  Arts  were  induced,  as  long  since 
as  the  year  1762,  from  the  apparent  importance 
of  the  subject,  to  offer  a premium  for  the  pro- 
duction of  this  fibre  (i).  ‘Jury  Report,’  p.  102). 
Therefore,  even  with  the  least  sanguine  expecta- 
tions, and  on  the  most  moderate  computations, 
there  is  every  prospect  of  a certainty  of  demand, 
accompanied  by  remunerative  prices.  W ith  this 
in  view,  we  may  conclude  our  observations  on 
this  subject,  which  may  appear  to  occupy  too 
much  space,  and  to  have  been  treated  of  too 
much  in  detail.  But  if  properly  considered,  it 
cannot  but  appear  of  vast  importance  to  the 
natives  of  tropical  countries,  and  to  planters  and 
colonists  abroad,  to  utilise  so  valuable  and  abun- 
dant a product,  which  is  now  allowed  to  run  to 
waste,  and  of  which,  if  they  increase  the  cultiva- 
tion, they  will  at  once  attain  the  two-fold  object 
of  multiplying  the  supply  of  food  for  ilie  body, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  are  increasing  mate- 
rials for  diffusing  information  for  the  mind.— 
Roi/le,  Fib.  Plants.  Musa  textilis  grows  freely 
in  Singapore. — Royle  Fib.  p,  377. 
species  of  banana,  is  a native  of  the,  1 inlip- 
pine  and  of  some  of  the  more  northerly  of 
the  Molucca  Islands.  On  account  ot  its 
filaments  it  is  extensively  cultivated  m the 
first  of  these,  particularly  in  the  provinces  of 
Gamarines,  and  Albay  in  the  great  island  ol 
Luzon,  and  in  several  of  the  Bisaya  a“ds>,  a 
range  lying  south  and  east  of  it.  l ie  name 
abaca  belongs  to  the  Tagala  and  Bisava  tongues, 
but  is  not  the  generic  name  ol  the  banana  in 
either  of  them.  By  the  Spaniards  of  the  1 lidip- 
pines  the  plant  is  known  under  the  name  _o  ai- 
bol  de  canamo,  or  the  hemp  tree,  from  which  no 
doubt  is  derived  our  own  commercial  one  tor 
the  filament  “ Manilla  hemp.”  lhe  ,ll»  ^ 
other  bananas,  is  propagated  easily  by  l he^suc- 
kers  which  spring  up  at  the  roots  ol  the  old 
plant  when  it  dies.  A measure  ot  5000  equate 
vards  of  laud  will  grow  1.0Q0  abaca  plants.  It 
grows  to  the  height  of  13  or  j 1 feet 
the  leaves.  The  fruit  is  small,  of  a d sy  eebie 

tXkiU  .,ol  eJiblp.  When  it  is^aliout  to  torn, 
the  plant  is  cut  down,  and  the  stem 


being  cut 

fou,ui  to 

■!>»■.%  ot  of  ™™15  , S CS,i.|lcse 

usually  a couple  ot  yuula  m mnn 
•ire  extracted,  hackled  after  the  manner  of  flax, 
J "d  then  sorted-  Some  of  the  finest  are  as 
*i  i hair  of  the  head,  and  these  are  ie- 

served  for  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  while  the 


coarser  are  appropiated  for  cordage  from  the 
smallest  rope  to  a ship’s  cable.  In  the  liusban-  1 
dry  of  the  Philippines,  the  abaca  is  of  more  im- 
portance than  cotton.  "When  or  how  its  culture 
came  to  be  first  introduced  is  not  known.  Jn 
his  enumeration  of  the  plants  of  the  Philippines 
on  their  first  discovery  in  1521,  Pigafetta  does 
not  include  the  abaca,  although  he  mentions 
cotton  and  the  esculent  banana  ; but  it  is  possi- 
ble enough  that  so  peculiar  a production  may 
have  escaped  his  notice.  Dumpier,  in  his  ac- 
count of  Aliudauo,  where  he  resided  for  six  months 
in  16S6,  not  only  mentions  the  textile  banana, 
but  gives  an  ample  and  accurate  description  of 
the  mode  of  extracting  the  thread  from  the  trunk. 

“ As  the  fruit  of  this  tree,”  says  he,  “ is  of  great 
use  for  food,  so  i§  the  body  no  less  serviceable 
to  make  cloths,  but  this  I never  knew  till  I came 
to  this  island.  The  ordinary  people  of  Mindano 
do  wear  no  other  cloth.”  After  this  follows  the 
account  of  the  process  of  extracting  the  fibres, 
which  is  well  worth  perusal.  The  Dutch  have 
of  late  years  introduced  the  culture  of  the  abaca 
into  the  northern  or  volcanic  peninsula  of  Cele- 
bes, where  it  seems  to  be  indigenous,  and  with  a 
fair  prospect  of  success.  There  is  a huge  expor- 
tation of  abaca  in  the  forms  of  raw  hemp  and 
cloth,  but  especially  of  cordage,  from  Manilla. — 
Crawfunl,  Bit.  p.  1. 

(5508)  MUSCA  RHINE,  the  name  given  to  a 
disease  to  which  silk-worms  are  subject,  and 
which  often  causes  great  injury  to  those  who  cul- 
tivate these  animals  for  the  sake  of  their  silk. 
This  disease  is  attended  with  the  development  of 
a fungus  belonging  to  the  genus  liotrylis,  and  lias 
been  named  by  Balsamo  and  Moutagne  B.  Eas- 
siana.  This  plant,  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
disease,  can  be  propagated  by  the  introduction  of 
spores  into  a healthy  caterpillar,  lhe  result  of 
the  changes  produced  upon  the  blood  and  tissues 
of  the  animal  is  its  death.  This  disease  is  much 
more  common  some  years  than  others.  It  frequent- 
ly spreads  to  other  insects;  and  the  cateipillnis 
of  other  Lepidoteru  can  be  inoculated  by  the  spores 
of  the  Entry  Its.  When  once  the  disease  lias  ap- 
peared there  seems  to  be  no  means  of  checking  it. 
The  best  mode  of  prevention  is  to  take  care  that 
the  catcrpilllars  are  not  over-crowded,  and  that 
they  have  a sufficient  supply  of  fresh  food,  'lhe 
predisposition  to  this  disease  amongst  silk -worms 
seems  to  be  brought  on  by  the  same  onuses  as 
those  which  act  upon  the  human  system,  aim 
render  it  favourable  to  the  attacks  of  epidemic 
diseases.  (Robin,  Hist,  ties  Vcgclavx  Parasites. 

(5301)  MUSCICA1TD.E,  Flycatchers,  a fa 
mil v of  insectivorous  Birds,  so  named  Irom  then 
mode  of  taking  their  prey.  'Ihus,  M,  lemmine 
states  that  the  Flycatchers  (Gobe-Mouches;,  feet 
entirely  on  flics  and  other  winged  insects  wlncl 
they  catch  as  they  fly  (‘  Manuel  d’Ormthologie . 
and  our  countryman  M bite  says  1 here  i- 

one  circumstance  characteristic  ol  tins  bin  v 1 
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Spotted  Flycatcher,  Muscicapa  grisold)  which 
seems  to  have  escaped  observation,  and  that  is 
it  takes  its  stand  on  the  top  of  some  stake  or  post 
whence  it  springs  forth  on  its  prey,  catching  a 
fly  in  the  air,  and  hardly  ever  touching  the 
ground,  but  returning'  still  on  the  same  stand 
for  many  times  together.”  ("  Nat.  Hist,  of  Scl- 
borne.’j 

Eurylaimus. — Bill  broader  than  the  head ; 
under  mandible  very  thin,  particularly  at  the 
base.  Nostrils  basal,  transverse,  oval  ; the  aper- 
ture naked.  First  quill  slihgtly  second  almost  im- 
perceptibly graduated.  Tail  short,  rounded.  E. 
Jar.auicns  (E.  Eursjicldii , Temni).  Entire  length 
eight  inches.  Mead,  sides  of  the  neck,  and  the 
whole  of  the  neck  and  body  underneath  violet, 
or  rather  vinous,  varying  in  intensity.  The  part  ol 
the  forehead  around  the  bill  nearly  black.  Upper 
part  of  the  neck  brown,  darker  towards  the- back, 
where  the  tint  is  sooty.  Wings  very  deep  blackish- 
brown  above,  more  intense  near  the  shoulder, 
and  lighter  towards  the  extremity.  A yellow 
streak  between  the  coverts  and  secondary  quills. 
\\  ings  beneath  from  the  axillae  to  the  shoulder 
yellow,  which  borders  the  wing  externally. 
J ail-coverts  black  at  the  base  and  yellow 
at  the  tips,  so  that  the  rump  appears  yellow, 
which  is  the  colour  at  the  vent.  Two  interme- 
diate tail-feathers  black,  four  next  on  each  side 
black,  with  a white  transverse  band  near  the 
extremity.  On  the  two  external  feathers  the 
band  is  near  the  middle,  and  rather  broader. 
Bill  reddish-brown  at  the  base,  with  both  man- 
dibles irregularly  variegated,  and  striped  towards 
the  extremity  ; oilmen  yellowish  ; cuttiug-ed<>es 
intensely  black  and  shining.  Tarsi  and  toes 
dusk-yellowish  ; claws  brown,  inclining  to  black. 
f)i\  llorsfield  is  of  opinion  that  from  the  obser- 
vations of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  in  the  cata- 
logue of  a zoological  collection  made  in  the  is- 
hmd.  ol  Sumatra  under  his  direction,  and  com- 
municated to  the  Linnsean  Society,  we  can  also 
m some  measure  determine  the  range  of  this 
genus;  “ It  extends,”  continues  the  Doctor, 
from  Sumatra  eastward  to  Singapura,  and  thence 
south  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  Java  near  the 
Strmls  of  Baly,  where  i discovered  it  in  the 
.ear  180G.;  since  that  period  I havenot.net 
.thitaga,,,  W e are  indebted  to  Sir  Stamford 
Ruffles  for  the  following  remarks  on  the  first 
species  . It  frequents  the  banks  of  river's  and 
lakes,  ceding  on  insects  and  worms.  It  builds 
its  nest  pendent  from  the  branch  of  a tree  or 
bush  which  overhangs  the  water.’  I found  it  in 
Java  in  one  of  the  most  distant  and  inaccessible 
.uts  covered  with  extensive  forests  and  abound- 

Ulaee  ! ?***  ^ mars  ,es-”  Hprsfield 
placed  the  genus  among  the  Meropida  or  ,sW 
dycti/lce. — Eng.  Qyc.  1 ^ 
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Commonly  found  all  over  the  country  during 
and  after  the  rains. — Riddell.  A tribe  of  fungus 
plants  ( Agaricus ),  some  species  of  which  are  used 
for  pickling,  in  making  catsup,  and  for  using 
fresh.  Many  kinds  are  poisonous,  and  it  is  only 
by  experience  that  the  edible  varieties  can  be  dis- 
tinguished.— Faulkner.  Mushrooms  are  often 
seen  in  the  Tenasserim  bazar,  and  the  Karens 
have  names  for  sixty-four  different  species  of 
mushrooms  and  the  allied  fungi.  They  distin- 
guish the  edible  from  the  poisonous  kinds,  they 
say,  by  touching  them  with  the  lime  that  they 
eat  with  the  betel.  If  the  fungus  turn  red  when 
touched,  it  is  regarded  as  poisonous.  But  they 
are  so  careless  or  ignorant,  that  sickness  and 
death  often  ensue  after  eating  them. — Mason. 

(55(6)  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  both 
European  and  Native,  form  an  article  of  import 
and  of  internal  traffic.  The  principal  instruments 
of  the  Mahomedans  are  the  Seetar  Moor- 
chung  ; Duff;  Thekree  : Poonggee  ; Meerdung 
Munjeera  ; Ghnggree  ; Glloongroo  ; Stirling 
D’hol  ; Soor  ; Shuhuall  ; Banka;  Qurna  ; Too- 
ree  or  Toortooree  : Sunkh  ; Nugara  ; Dunka  ;: 
D hubboos  : Tukkoray  or  Zer  Bum  : Khunjooree 
Daeera;  Dubla  l’uk’  liawuj;  Tasa  ; Murfa,Been  or 
Vina,  Keenggree  ; Doroo  ; Munjeera  Ghoongroo. 
The  Hindoos,  in  addition  to  the  above,  have  the 
Tumboorah  : Kinnarah  : Juek-kee,  Ghatuin, 

Khunjeree  Senkum  Gyrekaulah,  Pillungovee 
1 heeroo-chenutn  ; ulgojah,  Pawinoolah  uaga-sa- 
rum  Bhooree  Naga-sauruin  Dhamawyee  Muddal 
Sooreyah  A awyedium  Tittee  Doloo  Coinmoo 
luppettah  ioodoomoo  Bhairie ; Toora-ka-naga 
sarainooloo,  Aurabee  loorak  Dtnnmawyee,  Bru- 
mah  laulum,  Dhasaree  lapettah  Undhaoodooca 
Chetecaloo,  Booragah  Talrfl. 

(5507)  MUSK. 


Miskh,  Muskh,  Arab. 
ltutta,  Ooroola,  Cyng. 
Dcsmer,  Dan. 

Mnskus,  But. 

Muse,  Fr. 

Bisain,  Ger. 

Kustoorec,  Guz.  IIjnd. 
Muscliio,  It. 

Bedes,  Jav. 


Moschus,  Lat. 

Jebat,  Mai.. 

Miskh.  Muskh,  Pers. 
Almiscar,  Pout. 

Kabarga,  Muscus.  Rus. 
M ooshka,Custoorie,$ANs. 
Alinizefe,  Sr. 

Custoori,  Saxs.  Tam 
Tel. 

Humor  in  folliculo  prseputii  secretus,  London 
Loncretum  Moschus  dictum,  Dublin,  luspissat 
ed  secretion  in  the  follicles  of  the  prepuce 
Edinburgh,  of  Moschus  MOschifkrus,  Linn 
Musk.  The  Musk  animal  differs  from  common 
Ruminants  in  the  absence  of  horns,  and  in  bavin" 
long  canine  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  upper  iaw 
It  inhabits  the  mountainous  regions  of  central 
Asia,  extending  from  the  Himalayas  to  the  Altai 


mountains,  and  from  these  to  China.  Ilencc 
ns  in  the  case  of  Rhubarb  from  the  same  regions’ 
we  have  Russian,  China,  and  Indian  Musk  It 

(5504)  MUSHROOM.  fA&AKiDiM  ■ -fiWn  a n t!1?t  *lie  common  Hindoo  name  of 

(5505)  MUSHROOM  1 tIie  Musk,  and  in  the  Himalayas  that  oftlie  Mrnk 

Koodrutlee,  IIind.  13  * uti°'?r*e> !\  n"me  to  Castomuu 

a substance  which  Musk  so  closely  resembles  in 
I <61 
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nature.  The  name  musk  is  no  doubt  derived  from 
the  Arabic  miahfr  or  mooahk,  which  is  evidently 
the  same  word  as  the  Sanscrit,  moos/i/c , This  has 
been  used  as  a perfume  and  as  a medicine  by 
Hindoos  from  very  early  times.  It  seems  to  have 
been  adopted  from  Se  rap  ion,  but  it  was 
previously  mentioned  by  /Etius.  The  ani- 
mal bears  a close  resemblance  to  the  Deer 
tribe  in  shape  and  size.  It  is  usually  less 
than  three  feet  in  length,  with  the  haunches 
somewhat  more  elevated  than  the  shoulders.  I he 
want  of  horns  and  the  projecting  canines  have 
already  been  mentioned.  There  are  altogether 
32  teeth  : namely,  8 incisors  in  the  lower  jaw, 

‘2  canines  in  the  upper,  and  24  molars,  the 
canines  are  not  met  with  in  the  female.  1 he 
ears  are  long  and  narrow,  and  the  tail  very  short. 
The  fleece,  which  consists  of  strong,  elastic,  un- 
dulated hairs,  varies  in  colour  with  the  season, 
the  age  of  the  animal,  and  perhaps  the  place 
which  it  inhabits.  The  general  colour  is  a deep 
iron-grey.  The  individual  hairs  are  whitish 
near  the  root,  and  fawn-coloured  or  blackish  to- 
wards the  tip.  The  gestation  of  the  female  was 
quite  unknown  until  Mr.  Hodgson  in  Nepal  as- 
certained that  it  was  about  170  days,  ihey  ate 
extremely  timid,  mild,  and  gentle  in  their  nature. 
Found  on  the  tops  of  diflicultly-aceessible  and  ge- 
nerally open  mountains,  usually  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  snow,  but  coming  nearer  to  the 
plains  according  to  the  inclemency  of  the  sea- 
sons, springing  from  rock  to  rock  with  great  agili- 
ty. The  Musk  animal  is  particularly  distinguished 
by  the  males  secreting  the  remarkably  stiong 
smelling  secretion  called  Musk,  in  a planoconvex 
oval,  hairy  bag,  of  which  the  orifice  is  situated 
just  before  the  preeputial  orilice.  The  sac  is  flat, 
smooth,  and  naked  above  where  it  is  applied, 
against  the  abdomen,  convex,  below,  and  haiiy, 
composed  of  several  coats.  The  musk  is  secret- 
ed by  small  gland-like  bodies  situated  in  little 
pits  on  the  most  internal  of  these  Coats.  The 
quantity  in  each  sac  varies  from  1^  to  3 drachms 
It  is  most  abundant  in  the  rutting  season  and 
when  fresh  is  soft,  and  of  a reddish  brown  colour 
When  dried,  and  contained  in  its  native  sacs,  i 
forms  the  Musk  of  commerce.  The  kinds  known 
are  the  Chinese  and  Siberian  ; tl.e  last  is  inferior 
its  fragrance  to  the  other.  The  Chinese  is 


in 


probably  from  the  same  kind  of  cold  and  lofty 

region  as  the  Himalayan.  Some  ol  tins  is  lmpoi  ec 
into  and  apparently  consumed  m India  Rojh 
Musk  is  in  grains  or  lumps,  soft  and  unctuous 
to  the  touch,  of  a reddish-brown  colour,  with  a 
powerful,  penetrating,  and  dillusive  sme  . is 
usually  adduced  as  an  instance  of  the  subtlety 
of  the  particles  of  matter.  The  taste  is  bitter, 
disagreeable,  and  somewhat  aend,  ioati\  m 
flammable,  llcctificd  Spirit  and  ether  are  the 
best  solvents  of  Musk.  Analysed  bv  < 1 e|.e  1 
chemists,  it  has  been  found  to  contain  a vaiieiy 
of  principles,  as  Stcarine,  Elaine,  Cholcsterme, 


mi  Oily  Acid  combined  with  Ammonia,  free  Am- 
monia, various  salts,  and  animal  principles,  as 
Albumen,  &c.,  an  odoriferous  principle  which 
seems  particularly  attached  to  the  Ammonia. 
But  the  quantity  and  proportion  of  the  consti- 
tuents vary  considerably,  perhaps  from  the  dilii- 
culty  of  obtaining  specimens  which  have  not 
been  subjected  cither  to  abstractions  or  to  ad- 
ditions. The  hunters  even  are  said  to  adulterate 
it,  and  if  they  do  not  the  Chinese  merchants  do  so. 

— Royle.  Musk,  then,  is  the  unctuous  secretion  of 
a glandular  pouch  or  sac,,  situated  in  the  skin  of 
the  abdomen  of  the  musk-deer  ( Moschns  mosclii- 
ferns),  an  inhabitant  of  the  great  mountain  range 
which  belts  the  north  of  India  a^d  branches  out 
inlo  Sibciria,  Thibet  and  China.  It  is  also 
found  in  the  Altaic  range  near  Lake  Baikal, 
and  in  some  other  mountain  ranges,  but  always 
on  the  borders  of  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  It  is 
from  the  male  only  musk  is  produced  and  the 
secretion  when  dry  is  of  a dark  brown  or  black 
colour,  and  somewhat  granular.  Its  taste  , is 
bitter,  and  its  peculiar  and  penetrating  odour  is 
well  known.  It  was  formerly  held  in  high  re- 
pute as  a medicine,  and  it  is  still  so  among 
eastern  nations. , The  musk-deer  is  eagerly 
hunted  for  the  sake  of  its  costly  perfume,  which, 
however,  is  always  much  adulterated.  Taver- 
nier says  that  the  odour  of  musk,  when  lecent,  is 
so  powerful  as  to  cause  the  blood  to  gush  (rom 
the  nose,  and  in  this  way  he  would  account  for 
the  supposed  adulteration  of  the  article  with 
dried  blood.  Chardin  also  says,  It  is  com- 
monly believed  that  when  the  musk-sac  is  cut 
from  "the  animal,  so  powerful  is  the  odour  it  ex- 
hales, that  the  hunter  is' obliged  to  have  his  mouth 
and  nose  stopped  with  folds  of  linen,  and  that 
often  in  spite  of  this  precaution  the,  pungency  of 
the  odour  is  such  as  to  produce  so  violent  an 
haemorrhage' as’ to  end  in  death.  I have  heard 
the  same  thing  talked  of  by  some  Armenians  who 
had  been  to  Bobtail,  and  1 think  it  is  true.  Ibe 
odour  is  so  powerful  in  the  East  Inches  that  I 
could  never  support  it ; and  when  I trafficked  lor 
musk,  I always  kept  in  the  open  air,  with  a hand- 
kerchief over  my  face,  and  at  a distance  from 
those  who  handled  the  sacs,  referring  them  to  my 
broker  : and  lienee  I knew  by  experience  that. this 
musk  is  very  apt  to  give  headaches,  and  is  altoge-' 
(flier  insupportable  when  quite  recent.  I may  add 
that  no  drug  is  so  easily  adulterated  or  more  apt 
to  be  so.”  Tavernier  states  that  at  latna  h? 
once  bought  1,673  musk  bags  weighing  En- 
ounces, containing  452  ounces  of  purfe  imisk-~, 
Tomlinson.  Two  musk-deer,  called  host  mail 
by  the.  mountaineers  were  seen  by  Dr.  Hookei 
in  East-Nepaul.  The  musk,  winch  hangs  in 
a pouch  near  the  navel  of  the  male  is  a 

well-known  object  of  tra®>  “ , „o‘| 

creature  ranges  between  8000  and  13,000 
feet,  on  the” Himalaya,  often  scenting  the  mr 
for  many  hundred  yards.  It  is  a Pretty 
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grey  mutual,  the  si'ze  of  n roebuck,  ami'  some- 
thing resembling  it,  with  coarse  fur,  short 
horns,  and  two  projecting  teeth  from  the  upper 
jaw,  said  to  be  used  in  rooting  up  the  aromatic 
herbs  from  which  the  Bhoteeas  believe  that  it 
derives  the  odour  of  musk.  This  he  much  doubt- 
ed because  the  animal  never  frequents  those 
Very  lofty  regions  where  the  herbs  supposed  to 
provide  the  scent  are  found,  nor  had  lie  ever 
Seen  signs  of  any  Having  been  so  rooted  up. 
The  Delphinium glacjalc  smells  strongly  and  dis- 
agreeably of  musk,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most 
alpine  plants  in  the  world,  growing  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  1 7,000  feet  far  above  the  limits  of  the 
kosturah.  The  female  and  young  male  are  very 
good  eating,  much  better  than  any  Indian  venison 
he  ever  tasted,  being  sweet  and  tender.  Mr. 
Hodgson  once  kept  a female  alive,  but  it  was 
very  wild,  and  continued  so  as  long  as  Dr 
Hooker  knew  it.  Two  of  his  Lepchas  gave 
chase  to  these  animals,  and  fired  many  arrows  in 
vain  after  them  : these  people  are  fond  of  car- 
rying a bow,  but  are  very  poor  shots. — Hooker 
Ilim.  Jour.  vol.  1,  p.  269.  This  substance  is 
an  extremely  odorous  secretion,  lodged  in  a bag 
which  is  attached  and  peculiar  to  the  abdomen  of 
the  male  Musk-Deer  (Mpschns  Moschiferus.) 
The  elevated  regions  frequented  by  the  creature, 
its  timidity,  and  speed  in  flight,  render  it  very 
difficult  to  obtain  the  substance,  while  the  high 
price  borne  by  it  otters  great  inducements  to  sub- 
stitute other  articles  for.  that  which  is  genuine. 
The  musk-bag  varies  much  in  form,  colour,  size, 
ami  quality,  circumstances  which  suggest  the  be- 
lief that  it  is  procured  either  from  two  or  more 
species  of  musk-animals,  or  that  it  lias  been  ob- 
tained at  different  periods  of  the  year,  or 
from  very  differently-aged  animals.  In  the  very 
young  animal  the  bag  is  quite  empty,  while  in 
the  old  and.  feeble  the  musk  is  in  small  quantity 
and  ol  inferior  strength.  It  is  said  to  be  secret- 
ed in  gieatest  abundance  during  the  rutting  sea- 
son, and  to  have  then  its  sensible  qualities  most 
developed.  1 lie  secretion  has  a much  stronger 
odour  in  the  animal  which  inhabits  Tibet  and 
diina  than  in  that  which  frequents  the  more 
northern  districts  of  Siberia.  In  the  fresh 
state  the  musk  has  an  extract  like  consist- 
ence and  a reddish  brown  colour,  with  are 
odour  so  powerful  that  the  huntsmen  can 
scarcely  endure  it.  This  odour  diminishes  by 
drying,  and  the  musk  acquires  a friable  gra- 
nular state,  and  a dark  brownish  colour.  In 
Siberia  the  chase  occurs  in  spring  and  sum- 
mei.  In  1 diet  the  pursuit  is  restricted  by  the 
government  to  certain  periods,  and  the  bags 
which  are  obtained  are  stamped  with  the  royal 
signet.  In  commerce  two  and  occasionally  three 
variehes  of  Musk  are  met  with.  The  Tonquhgor 
hbet  Musk,  occurs  m small  oblong  rectangular 
loxes,  lined  with  lead,  and  covered  with  paper  or 
silk.  Lach  bag,  or  pod,  as  it  is  termed,  is  wrap- 
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ped  in  thin  lube  or  red  paper  on  which  are  mark- 
ed some  Chinese  characters.  Sometimes  the 
bags  are  enveloped  in  a deep  yellow  brownish 
nearly  transparent  paper,  which  becomes  brittle 
by  time,  'the  most  distinctive  mark  of  this  sort 
of  musk  is,  that  it  is  slightly  flattened,  nearly 
round,  and  very  rarely  pear-shaped.  Tire  yellow 
or  yellowish-brown  hairs  •chiefly  at  the  sides,  are 
often  cut,  while  those  which  remain  in  the  centre 
are  darker  coloured,  finer,  and  less  bristly.  Ge- 
nerally the  hairs  converge  or  point  towards  a 
small  natural  opening.  The  pods,  are  most- 
ly about  two  inches  and  a half  long  and 
one  inch  and  three-quarters  broad.  ° The 
weight  of  different  specimens  varies  considerablv, 
some  being  merely  3 drachms  30  grains,  others 
9 drachms  471  grains;  the  average  is  6 drachms 
12  grains.  The  average  quantity  of  musk  con- 
tained in  the  sacks  is  about  2^-  drachms.  By 
careful  removal  of  the  bag  there  remains  the  musk, 
which  is  solid,  in  grains  of  different  sizes,  adher- 
ing to  each  other,  soft  and  unctuous  to  the  feel,  of 
a reddish-brown  colour,  like  a clot  of  blood 
dried,  having  frequently  a number  of  hairs  inter- 
mixed, derived  from  the  inner  side  of  the  orifice 
already  described.  The  taste  is  bitterish,  acrid, 
disagreeable,  and  somewhat  astringent.  The 
odour  is  strong,  peculiar  (musky),  penetrating, 
very  lasting,  and  extraordinarily  diffusible.  It 
is  Stated  that  a single  grain  can  constantly  fill  the 
air  of  a larger  apartment  with  a sensible' impreg- 
nation for  many  years,  without  its  weight  bein<>- 
perceptibly  diminished  ; and  one  part  can  com” 
municate  its  odour  to  3000  parts  of  an  inodor- 
ous powder.  It  should  be  kept  in  glass-bottles, 
very  closely  stopped,  and  preserved  in  a place 
neither  very  dry  nor  too  damp.  By  the  analysis 
ot  Geizar  and  Ileiman  it  appears  to  consist  of— 
1,  a peculiar  volatile  principle  (which  can  exist  in 
a free  state)}  2,  ammonia;  3,  a peculiar  fixed 
uncrystallisable  acid  (these  three  are  in  undeter- 
minable .quantity);  4,  stearinc  and  oleine-  5 
cholesterme ; 6,  a peculiar  bitter  resin ; 7 osma' 
zome,  with  several  salts;  8,  a mouldy  like  substan- 
ce m part  combined  will  ammonia,  and  numerous 
salts;  9,  sand;  10,  water,  acid,  &c.,  with  some 
vmffitile  odorous  matter.  It  has  not  been  ascer- 

,"P°“  \vfhf  n.-U8k  depends  for  its  peculiar 
I ' opi cities.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  a kind 
of  putrefaction  goes  on  which  evolves  the 
peculiar  odour.  Moisture  seems  to  favour 
this,  and  musk  which  when  dry  yields  little 
scent,  becomes  powerful  when  moistened.  The 
odour  is  augmented  by  adding  a few  drops  of 
the  solution  ot  subcarbonatc  of  potass. 

Kaba!'(llIb  Russian  or  Siberian  Musk  is 
either  received  through  St.  Petersburg,  or,  it  is 

said,  sent  to  China,  and  laid,  for  some  time 
among  the  bags  of  genuine  Tonquin  Musk  to 
acquire  the  odour  of  the  latter  and  then  shinned 
to  Europe.  The  pods  of  this  sort  arc  in  geiieral 
avger,  more  oval,  more  compressed,  and  the 
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MUSK  RATS  TA1T.3. 

margins  often  have  large  portions  of  the  skin  of 
the  abdomen  attached  to  them.  The  colour  of 
the  hairs  is  a dirty  milk-white.  The  musk  exhi- 
bits a more  homogeneous  and  less  granular  ap- 
pearance, having  a much  fainter  odour  and  taste 
than  the  preceding  kind.  The  odour  is  augment- 
ed by  moisture,  but  is  somewhat  nauseous  and 
disagreeable.  The  wood  cuts  show  the  difieieuce 
of  aspect  of  the  two  kinds.  Musk  is  more  solu- 
ble in  water  than  in  alcohol.  Of  100  parts  ol 
genuine  Tonquiu  Musk,  boiling-water  dissolves 
liO  parts,  alcohol  only  50.  Ol  Kabardin  Musk 
water  dissolves  only  50  per  cent.  It  is  likewise 
soluble  in  ether,  acetic  acid,  and  yolk  ol  egg. 

A very  small  kind  of  pod  is  sometimes  met 
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becomes  attached  and  is  cleanly  and  playful. — 
Nobis,  Eng.  Cgc. 

(55  lr)  MUSK-ROOT,  the  root  of  a plant 
brought  to  England  from  Russia  and  Persia, 
and  known  also  by  the  name  of  Sumbul.  This 
root  exhales  a powerful  smell  of  musk,  and  has 
been  used  in  medicine  as  a substitute  for  that 
substance.  The  plant  yielding  it  is  not  known, 
but  the  root  has  the  appearance  of  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  UmbeLliferce.  Its  tissues  are 
full  of  starch. — Eng.  Cgc. 

(5511)  MU  SKA  KA  JIIAR.  Hind 

(5bl2)  MUSKITO,  Mosquito 


Tex.. 


with,  which  is  not  flattened-,  but  perfectly  round: 
the  hairs  of  a yellowish  brown  colour.  This  is 
probably  the  musk-bag  of  the  Moschus  Altaicns. 

]t  is  safest  to  purchase  the  musk  out  of  the  pod. 
as  there  is  then  less  opportunity  of  adulteration. 
Infusion  of  genuine  musk  is  not  precipitated  by  a 
solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  (corrosive  subli- 
mate) ; but  genuine  musk  is  precipitated  by 
nitric  and  other  strong  acids,  by  acetate  of 
lead  (sugar-of-lead),  and  infusion  of  galls.  '1  he 
musk-bags  are  used  by  perfumers  to  prepare 
Essence  of  Musk.  An  artificial  musk  is  some- 
times made  with  nitric  acid  and  oil  of  amber.— 
Eng.  Cgc. 

(5508)  MUSK  OKRO,  Musk  Hibiscus 
Musk  Plant  Abelmo.schus  Moschatus. 

Ilnhb-Iil  musk,  A kab.  1 Kala-Kiistoorie,  Gi:z,  Hind. 
Kami  Kinaissa,  Cvng.  ! Cattu  Gastun,  Mat.. 

The  seeds  of  the  ( Hibiscus  N be!  moschus ),  a 
native  of  the  East  Indies  and  South  America. 
They  are  brown,  kidney-shaped,  the  size  of  hemp 
seed,  slightly  compressed,  striated  with  parallel 
streaks,  and  covered  with  points  slightly  hollow- 
ed In  smell  and  taste,  these  seeds  resemble  a 
mixture  of  musk  and  amber.  They  are  much 
esteemed  in  India  for  their  cordial,  stomachic, 
and  antispasmodie  virtues.  In  a powdered  state, 
tliev  are  used  as  an  adjunct  to  coffee  by  the  -Arabs. 
Faulkner.  One  of  the  most  gaudy  flowering 
shrubs  in  the  Tenasserim  country  is  the  musk 
plant,  whose  large  yellow  blossoms  with  blow 
colored  eyes  are  sometimes  seen  bedeckin0  L i 
ropean  grounds,  and  whose  sceils^ave  been  said 
to  be  an  antidote  to  snake  bites.  . • 

(5509)  MUSK  RATS  RAILS,  are  the  tads 
of  the  Ondatra,  (Lacepede)  the  Musquash  o 
North  America,  of  which  there  are  three  vai  leties, 
he  black,  the  pied  and  the  white.  1 lie  animals 
are  hunted  forfeit . furs  and  np*ris  of  one 
million  of  skins  are  imported  into  Impanel 
nually  for  hat  making:  their  tads  are  cover- 
ed  with  a thin  sleek  coat  of  short  hairs,  a\  a 
fdeaeing "odour  of  ,mr* 

in  Russia  and  the  Maidive  Islands.  “ 

dftnee  in  the  northern  parts  of  Russia ; P es 

use  with  the  belief  that  the  animal  also  ni  white 
Siberia,  The  Musquash  is  easily  tamed,  soon 


Muchr,  Hind. 

Tam, 

In  a former  work  on  China,  ‘ A journey  to 
the  Tea  Countries,  Mr.  Fortune  noticed  a curious 
subtauce  called  “ mosquito  tobacco,”  or  mos- 
quito physic,”  for  it  is  known  by  both  of  these 
names,  which  he  had  met  with  for  the  first  time 
when  travelling  in  the  western  parts  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Chekiang  on  his  way  to  the  Bohea  11101111- 
tains  and  the  great  black-tea  country  of  Woo-e- 
shan.  He  says,  The  day  before  the  discovery  was 
made  had  been  very  hot,  and  during  the  night 
such  swarms  of  mosquitoes  came  that  neither 
my  servant  nor  myself  had  been  allowed  to  close 
our  eyes.  I had  110  curtains  with  me,  and  looked 
forward  with  dread  to  many  such  sleepless  nights 
during  the  journey.  “ M by  dou  t you  procuie 
some  lriuii-jiirig-eaii  ?”  said  the  boatmen  to  my 
servant  Delighted  to  find  there  was  some  sim- 
ple remedy,  I sent  on  shore  to  the  first  \illage 
we  passed,  anti  procured  some  sticks  ot  this  in- 
valuable substance.  I found  it  answer  the  pui- 
pose  admirably,  and  used  it  every  night  during 
the  remainder  of  that  journey  whenever  1 hap- 
pened to  sleep,  whether  in  boats,  in  temples,  or 
in  the  common  inns  of  the  country.-  4 es. 
among  the  Chi.  p.  108.  Years  after,  during  tins 
Traveller’s  residence  in  China,  011  inquiring  as  o 
its  composition  from  a person,  at  first  lie  was  very 
.communicative.  He  informed  him  the  following 
articles  were  used  : namely,  the  sawings  of  juni- 
per or  pine  trees  (pill  heang  fun,  or  sung  shoo), 
artemisia-leaves  reduced  to  powder  (uai-hai)  to- 
bacco-leaves (ean  fun),  a small  portion  of  arsenic 
(pe-za),  and  a mineral  called  nu-waug.  VY  ltd 


regard  to  the  proportions  of  each,  it  appeared 
that,  to  thirty  pounds  of  the  pine  or  jumper 
sawings,  about  twenty  of  artemisia,  five  ot  to- 
bacco, and  a small  quantity  of  arsenic  were  add- 
ed. But  ere  we  had  come  to  this  point  my  in- 
formant's jealousy  had  been  aroused,  and  his  state- 
ments were  evidently  not  much  to  be  depended 
upon,  lie  now  began  to  question  mem  return 

for  the  answers  lie  had  giycn-  . , 

want  this  information  for  ? if  1 wanted  to  bu 
the  article  he  had  it  for  sale,  and  1 " « 1 1 

enough.” — A Res.  among  the  Cln.  p.  Ill-  *10m 
subsequent  inquiries,  lie  ascertaine  t 
lion  to  be  Bine  and  juniper  sawings  woimwood 
leaves,  and  tobacco-leaves,  reduced  to  poudei, 
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small  portion  of  nuwang  and  arsenic.  Each  article 
was  well  beaten  up  with  water, then  the  whole  mix- 
ed together,  and  in  the  form  of  a thick  paste  rolled 
on  a slip  of  bamboo.  On  exposure  to  the  air  the 
substance  dried  quickly,  and  was  then  put  away 
for  sale.  When  finished  the  sticks  are  somewhat 
like  the  common  joss-sticks  of  the  country,  or 
about  the  thickness  and  length  of  a light  walking 
canc.  Another  substance,  much  cheaper  than 
the  last,  is  found  in  every  town  and  village  in  the 
central  and  eastern  provinces  of  the  empire  where 
1 have  been,  and  no  doubt  it  is  in  use  over  the 
greater  part  of  China.  Long,  narrow  bags  of 
paper — say  half  an  inch  in  diameter  and  two  feet 
long— are  filled  with  the  following  substances, 
namely,  the  sawings  of  pine  or  juniper  mixed 
with  a small  portion  of  nuwang  and  arsenic.  The 
proportions  are  thirty  pounds  of  sawings,  two 
ounces  of  nu- wang,  and  one  ounce  of  arsenic. 
This  mixture  is  not  made  up  in  the  form  of  a 
paste  like  the  latter  but  simply  well  mixed, and  then 
run  into  the  bags  in  a dry  state.  Each  bag 
being  filled  is  closed  at  the  mouth,  and  then 
coiled  up  like  a rope  and  fastened  in  this  position 
with  a bit  of  thread.  Many  hundreds  of  these 
coils  neatly  done  up  and  placed  one  above  another, 
may  be  seen  exposed  for  sale  in  shops  during  the 
hot  season,  when  mosquitos  are  numerous.  When 
about  to  be  used,  the  thread  which  keeps  the 
coil  together  is  cut,  then  the  coil  is  slightly 
loosened,  so  that  its  sides  do  not  touch  each 
other,  for  if  this  happened  it  would  ignite  at  va- 
rious parts  and  soon  be  consumed.  The  outer 
end  is  then  lighted,  and  the  whole  is  laid  care- 
fully down  upon  a bit  of  a board,  when  it  goes 
on  burning  for  the  greater  part  of  the  night. 
One  hundred  of  these  little  coils  may  be  bought 
for  a sum  equivalent  to  three  pence  of  our  money, 
and  two  of  them  will  suffice  for  a night  in  an 
ard inarv  sized  room.  A.  third  substance  cheaper 
than  either  of  the  above,  is  made  of  species  of 
artemisin  or  wormwood  (A.  indica)  which  grows 
wild  on  every  hill  in  this  part  of  China. " It  is 
the  same  kind  I have  already  noticed  as  forming 
3ne  of  the  ingredients  in  the  genuine  mosquito 
obacco,  and  is  that  which  was  used  in  taking 
:he  honey  from  the  bees  in  the  temple  of  Tein" 
:ung.  It  is  gathered  and  thoroughly  dried,  then 
.wisted  or  plaited  into  ropes,  in  which  condition 
it  is  fit  for  use.  Although  cheaper  and  conse- 
juently  more  in  use  amongst  the  poorer  classes, 
-ban  the  other  kinds,  it  is  not  so  efficient  and  it 
jives  out  more  smoke  than  is  agreeable  to  a 

European. — /!  Res.  among  the  Old.  p.  ] 13. See 

Bane,  also  Mosquito. 

(5514)  MUSLIN. 

Neteldoek,  Dut. 

Mousseline,  Fn. 

Musselin,  Ger.  Guz. 

Muslin,  Eng 

Saila  Hind. 


Moussolina,  It. 
Kissea,  Hus. 
Moselina,  Sr. 
Sana  Sella  Pei.. 


A fine  cotton  fabric,  extensively  manufactured 
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at  Manchester,  Glasgow,  in  France,  &c.  There 
are  a great  variety  of  kinds  and  qualities,  as* 
book-muslin,  cambric-muslin,  mull-muslins,  8rc. 
Formerly  all  muslins  were  made  in  the  East,  and 
Dacca  in  Bengal  was  formerly  celebrated  for 
“ its  webs  of  woven  wind.”  The  Dacca  muslin 
manufacture,  which  once  employed  thousands 
of  hands,  is  quite  at  an  end,  so  that  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  speci- 
mens of  these  fabrics  sent  to  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion of  1851,  were  procured.  The  kind  of  cot- 
ton (which  is  very  short  in  the  staple)  employed, 
is  now  hardly  grown,  and  scarcely  a loom  exists 
which  is  fit  for  the  finest  fabrics.  The  jewellers 
still  excel  in  gold  and  silver  filagree. — / looker. 
Him.  Jour.  Vol.  11.  p.  254.  At  the  Madras  Ex- 
hibition of  185.1,  the  Cambric  Muslin  bleached 
and  the  Isree  exhibited  by  Veerabomma  Krist- 
nama  Chetty  were  of  a very  superior  quality  and 
the  Jury  considered  the  Manufacturer  entitled 
to  a reward  of  a 2d  Class  Medal. — M.  E.  J.  R. 
The  most  celebrated  of  Indian  muslins  was  that 
of  Dacca  Cotton  grown  in  the  vicinity,  the  thread 
from  which  does  not  swell.  Chicacole,  Upadn 
a few  miles  north  of  Cocanada  formerly  produced 
fine  muslins  and  at  present  a strong  muslin,  ge- 
nerally checked,  is  procurable  at  Chicacole  at  3 
to  6 Rupees  per  piece  of  8 yards,  l have  had  it 
made  to  order  of  very  good  quality  at  11  Rupees 
the  piece.  The  famous  Arnee  Muslins,  of  which 
Book  Muslins  are  an  imitation,  are  prepared  near 
and  at  Arnee  in  the  Chingleput  district : they  sell 
according  to  quality  from  ? to  ? the  piece  of  ? 
yards  ? inches  broad. — Rhode , M.  S.  S. 

(5515)  MUSQUASH.  Is  the  skin  of  the 
musk-rat,  a diminutive  species  of  beaver,  which 
is  largely  used  as  a hatting  fur. — Waierston. 

(551.6)  MUSSiENDA  WALLICHII.  A spe- 
cies of  mussaenda  with  corymbs  of  orange-colored 
flowers,  and  a single  sepal  expanded  into  a large 
white  leaf,  is  not  the  least  interesting  shrub  to 
the  eye  of  the  curious.  In  Calcutta  an  allied 
species  is  cultivated  in  the  gardens,  but  its  abund- 
ance in  Tenasseiim  forests  prevents  its  intro- 
duction into  European  gardens  on  this  Coast. — 
Mason. 

(5517)  MUSTARD,  BLACK.  Tetradynamia 
Siliquosa,  Linn.  Sinapis,  L.  Semina,  L.  Sina- 
pi  E.  1).  Pul  vis  Seminum,  D.  Flour  of  the  Seeds, 
E.  Sinapis  Nigra,  I.inn.  Common  Mustard 
consists  of  the  flour  of  the  seeds  of  the  Black 
Mustard,  though  generally  mixed  with  that  pro- 
cured from  the  seeds  of  the  White  Mustard, 
or  Sinapis  alba,  and  deprived  of  fixed  oil  by  ex- 
pression. Both  species  have  been  long  used 
in  medicine,  being  the  v*kv  of  Hippocrates,  and 
the  Sinapi  of  the  Romans.  The  Black  Mustard 
is  indigenous  in  almost  every  part  of  Europe. 
Bot.  Ch.  The  root  is  thick  and  fleshy,  the  stem 
about  2 to  3 or  4 feet  high,  hispid  below,  with 
smooth  round  brandies  above.  Lower  leaves  large, 
rough,  Jyrate,  variously  lobed  and  toothed  ; upper 
65  o 6 
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otiCB  narrow,  lanceolate,  smooth,  dependent. 
Calyx  yellowish,  equal  at  base,  spreading, 
Petals  obovatc,  yellow,  spreading.  Silique  small 
erect,  or  placed  close  to  the  stem, obtusely  quadran- 
gular, nearly  even  and  smooth,  tipped  by  a short 
quadrangular  style,  but  without  the  proper, 
often  seed  bearing  beak  of  the  genus  ; the  valves 
convex,  w ith  one  straight  dorsal  nerve,  and  a few 
lateral  anastomosing  veir.s.  Heeds  numerous 
in  a single  row,  small,  round,  blackish 
brown.— Roy/e.  Fig.  -11. — K.  B.  t.  96. 

Siuapis  anensis,  Charlock,  or  Wild  Mustard, 
E.  B.  t.  1718,  has  its  seeds  sometimes  substitut- 
ed for  the  Biack  Mustard.  It  may  be  distinguish- 
ed by  the  long  sword-like  beak  of  the  pods,  and 
by  the  valves  being  three  nerved.  The  Black 
Mustard  wanting  these,  has  been  removed  to  the 
genus  Brassica  by  Koch  and  other  botanists. 
The  Mustard  plant  is  officinal  on  nceount  of 
its  seeds,  or  rather  of  the  Hour  of  these  seeds,  so 
well  known  as  a condiment  by  the  name  of  Mus- 
tard. But  Dr.  L’ereira  learnt  that  the  best  flour  of 
Mustard  is  prepared  by  crushing  the  seeds  of  both 
Black  and  white  Mustard  between  rollers,  and  then 
pounding  them  in  mortars,  when  they  arc  twice 
sifted  to  yield  pure  flour  of  mustard.  Dr.  Cln  is- 
tison’s  information  confirms  that  of  Dr.  Pereira, 
that  common  flour  of  mustard  is  adulterated, partly 
on  account  of  the  pungency  of  Black  Mustard 
seed,  “ t wo  bushels  of  black,  and  three  of 
white  seed  yield,  when  ground,  give  145  pounds 
of  flour;  which,  to  diminish  the  pungency  and 
improve  the  colour,  is  mixed  with  56  pounds  of 
wheat  flour  and  two  pounds  of  turmeric;  and 
the  acrimony  is  restored  without  the  pungency, 
by  the  addition  of  a pound  of  (capsicum)  chilly 
pods,  and  half  a pound  of  ginger.”  (c.)  Dr. 
Thomson  says  he  could  detect  no  turmeric,  nor 
cayenne  pepper  in  the  specimen  which  he  examin- 
ed. The  pure  flour  of  Mustard  ought  alone  to 
be  used  officinnlly.  Though  Black  and  White 
Mustard  have  both  been  minutely  examined  by 
several  chemists,  they  still  require  further  investi- 
gation. The  former  contains  a Fixed  Oil,  Gummy 
matter,  Sugar,  a colouring  and  a peculiar  green 
matter,  a Fatty  pearly  matter ; Myronic  acid  in 
combination  with  Potash,  or  Mvronate  of 
Potash  (the  Sulpho-Sinapisin  of  Henry  and 
Garot)  Myrosyne,  Sin u pi-sin,  and  some  salts. 

Sinapis  'alba,  Linn.  E;  White  Mustakd.  The 
white  Mustard  is  mentioned  in  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopeia  as  well  as  the  black  (v.  supra).  It 
is,  like  the  former  species,  indigenous  in  most  parts 
of  Europe,  and  may  like  it  have  been  employed 
by  the  Greeks,  as  it  possesses  nearly  the  same 
properties.  Bot.  Ch.  Root  tapering,  small. 
The  stem  1—2  feet  or  more  high,  round, 
smooth,  or  slightly  hairy.  Leaves  lyrate,  ir- 
regularly lobed  or  piunatifid,  roughish,  Sepals 
linear,  green,  horizontal.  Flowers  large,  yellow. 
Silique  hispid,  spreading  on  nearly  hori- 
zontal stalks,  short,  tumid  or  knotty  from 
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the  prominent  seeds,  shorter  than  the  sword- 
shaped  beak  ; valves  with  5 straight  strong ' 
nerves.  Seeds  few  on  each  side,  large  and 
roundish,  pale  yellow  coloured,  having  in  the 
interior  a yellow  mass,  which  is  covered  by  a thin 
pellicle  of  what  must  be  composed  of  condensed 
mucilage.  Fig.  42.— E.  B.  t.  1 677.  White 
Mustard  seeds  yield  about  36  per  cent,  of  fixed 
oil,  and  when  macerated  in  water,  a thick  mucila- 
ginous, almost  insipid  liquor,  while  Black  Mus- 
tard seeds  give  little  mucilage,  but  a pungent 
taste  to  the  water.  According  to  the  analysis  of 
John,  these  seeds  contain. — 1.  An  acrid  volatile 
oil.  2.  A yellow  fixed  oil.  3.  Brown  resin.  4, 
A verv  little  extractive.  5.  A little  gum.  <5. 
Lignin.  7.  Albumen.  8.  Phosphoric  acid,  and  1 
salts.  White  Mustard  does  not  furnish  volatile 
oil  ; but,  in  certain  circumstances  similar  to  those 
with  Black  Mustard  seed,  a fixed  acrid  principle 
is  produced,  which,  like  the  volatile  oil  of  Black 
Mustard,  did  not  previously  exist.  he //.red 
acrid  principle  is  an  unctuous  liquid  of  a reddish 
colour,  without  odour,  but  having  a biting  acrid, 
taste,  analogous  to  that  of  Horseradish  root.  It’ 
contains  Sulphur.  M.  Faurc  states  that  this- 
same  principle  is  formed  in  small  quantity  when 
Black  Mustard  is  treated  with  water.  Erucin, 
which  docs  not  redden  the  salts  of  iron,  and  con- 
tains no  Sulphur,  is  another  principle  found  by- 
Simon.  Tests.  As  the  common  flour  of  Mustard 
is  that  usually  employed,  instead  of  the  powder 
of  Black,  or  the  mixed  powders  of  the  Black  and 
White  Mustard,  a3  in  the  E.  P , so  it  olten  con- 
tains adulterations  along  with  the  true  flour. 
But  as  Mustard  flour  is  sometimes  exhibited  in- 
ternally,' it  is  desirable  to  have  it  in  a pure  form. 
The  adulteration  of  wheat  flour  can  be  easily  de- 
tected, by  the  test  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharma- 
copoeia. “ A decoction  allowed  to  cool  is  not 
turned  blue  by  tincture  of  Iodine.”  Mustard 
flour  is  weakened  by  the  addition  of  wheat 
flour.  A sinipistn  of  mustard  may  be  made 
with  bread-crumb,  or  the  Mustard  flour 
maybe  spread  on  a poultice;  yinegnr  is  worse 
than  useless,  as  like  other  acids,  it  prevents 
the  formation  of  the  acrid  principle.  Messrs, 
Trousseau  and  Pidoux  found  boiling  water  unne- 
cessary, as  a cold  poultice  produces  the  same  ef- 
fect ns  a hot  one.  but  takes  a little  longer  time 
to  produce  its  effects.  J he  volatile  oil  is  a pow- 
erful rubefacient  and  vesicatory,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  1 part  to  20  of  proof  spirit.— Hoyle 
Dr.  Hassnll  tells  us  that  the  plants  from 
which  mustard  is  obtained  are,  Sinapis  nigra 
or  black,  and  Sinapis  alba,  or  white  mus- 
tard, they  belong  to  the  natural  family  Cru 
ci ferae.  ‘The  black  mustard  plant,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  seed  vessels,  which  an 
smooth,  and’ the  colour  of  the  seeds  them 
selves,  which  arc  reddish  or  blackish  brown 
In  the  white  mustard  plant  the  vessels  or  pod 
are  clothed  with  hairs  which  render  them  rough 
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atul  the  seeds  are  yellow.  The  two  species  of 
mustard  differ  in  properties  as  well  as  in  botani- 
cal characters.  The  seeds  of  S.  nigra  are  more 
pungent,  than  those  ofS.  alba,  but  there  are  other 
differences.  Analyses  has  detected  in  black 
mustard  seed  several  distinct  chemical  compounds. 
M ironic  acid,  Mirocyne,  a Volatile  oil,  and  a 
fixed  oil  of  mustard.  Of  the  composition  of 
white  mustard  we  liud  the  following  account  in 
Pereira’s  “ Materia  Medica.”  “ liqbiquet  and 
Boutroii  (Journ.  de  LMiann,  xvii.  p.,  179)  however 
have  proved,  that  white  mustard  contains  neither 
volatile  oil,  nor  any  substance  Capable  of  pro- 
ducing it,  but  owes  its  activity  to  a non-volatile 
acrid  substancef  which  does  not  pre  exist  in  the 
seeds,  hut  is  readily  formed  in  them  under  cer- 
tain conditions.  Another  chemical  peculiarity  of 
white  mustard  is,  that  it  contains  sulpho-sinn- 
pisin.  The  young  or  seed  leaves  of  white  mustard 
are  used  for  salad.  In  Britain,  both  species  are 
indigenous  and  may  commonly  be  seen  in  flower  in 
die  month  of  June  ill  waste  places  and  fields,  in 
die  brick  fields  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Notting- 
'ill  they  grow  in  great  quantities.  McCulloch’s 
-Commercial  Dictionary  contains  the  following 
ute resting  particulars  in  relation  to  the  growth 
kc.,  of  mustard.  Jt  was  formerly  extensively 
ml  titrated  in  Durham,  but  it  is  now  seldom  seen 
11  Ouit  county.  At  present  it  is  principally 
•aised  in  the  neighbourhood  of  York  and  through- 
out other  parts  of  the  North  Riding,  and  being 
Manufactured  in  the  city  of  lork  is  afterwards 
iold  under  the  name  ofDurham  mustard.  Two 
piarters  an  acre  are  reckoned  a good  crop.  Mus- 
ard  is  of  considerable  importance  in  the  materia 
nedica,  and  is  extensively  used  as  a condiment. 

.t  was  not  however  known  in  its  present 
orm  at  our  tables  till  1720.  The  seed  had 
ircviously  been  merely  pounded  in  a moftaf 
ind  in  that  rude  state  separated  from  the 
n teguments  and  prepared  for  use.  But  at 
he  period  referred  to,  it  occurred  to  a wo- 
man of  the  name  of  Clements  residing  in  Durham 
o grind  the  seed  in  a mill  and  to  treat  the  meal 
n the  same  way  that  flout  is  treated.  Her  mus- 
ard  was  in  consequence  vety  superior  and  being 
pproved  by  George  l speedily  came  into  general 
ISC.  i rs.  Clements  kept  her  secret  for  a con- 
lderable  time  and  acquired  a competent  fortune, 
n Bengal  and  other  eastern  countries  mustard  is 
xtensivelv  cultivated  as  rape  is  in  Europe  for 
e purpose  of  y.elding  Oil  ."—Barb;,  .virveo  of 
hirhum,  page  147  ; Loudon's  Encgclcpecedii  of 
igricullure.  1 he  Subjoined  particular,  in  refer- 
nce  to  the  manufacture  of  tnbitavd,  as  furnished 
v a manufacturer,  are  given  bv  Pereira:-—"  The 

rushed  I bf°th  blaCM  a,l<1  ,hite  are  first 

ujhed  between  rollers,  and  then  potmded  in  mor- 

J he  pounded  seeds  are  then  sifted  The 

T-U  nn"1  uS,eVe  I"  CaII,  <1  Arc**"W>  siftings  ; 
i passes  through  is  impure  flour  of  mustard. 

tatter  by  a second  sifting,  yields  pure  flour  of 
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mustard,  and  a second  quantity  of  dressings  : by 
pressure,  the  dressings  yield  a fixed  oil  which  is 
used  for  mixing  with  rape  and  other  oils.” 
Immense  quantities  of  wlieaten  flour  are  employ- 
ed in  the  adulteration  of  mustard,  and  many 
samples  almost  entirely  consist  of  it.  It  has 
been  stated  that  pea-flour  is  sometimes  used:  out 
of  fifty  samples  of  mustard  which  llassall  sub- 
mitted to  examination  lie  had  not  met  with  a 
single  instance  of  adulteration  with  any  other 
farina  than  wlieaten  flour.  Adulteration  with 
Turmeric  powder.  Turmeric  powder  is  the  ground 
tuber  of  Curcuma  longa  one  of  the  Zingiberacem, 
it  is  of  a dark  yellow  colour  and  Consists  of  large 
cells,  some  of  these  are  loosely  imbedded  in  a 
reticular  tissue,  but  others,  and  these  the  majo- 
rity, are  quite  free  : they  may  be  recognised  with 
facility  under  the  microscope  by  their  size  and 
bright  yellow  colour.  When  crushed,  each  cell 
is  found  to  contain  coloring  matter  as  well  as  a 
number  of  starch  granules  resembling  closely 
those  of  Curcuma  arrow-root,  already  described 
and  figured.  On  the  application  of  iodine  the 
cells  become  of  a deep-blue,  and  with  potash  of 
a reddish  colour.  Although  we  have  examined 
a large  number  of  samples  of  mustard  in  no 
instance  have  we  found  turmeric  powder  to  be 
absent.  By  some  means  or  other  probably  by 
moisture  and  heat  the  turmeric  powder  is  made 
to  part  with  a portion  of  its  colouring-matter 
to  the  flour  which  enters  so  largely  into  the 
composition  of  the  mustard  of  the  shops. 
Four  qualities  of  mustard  are  supplied  by  the 
manufacturer.  The  first  is  called  “ second”  it  is 
usually  of  a bright  yellow  colour,  but  is  thickly 
studded  over  with  numerous  black  or  reddish- 
black  points  : these  are  fragments  of  the  husks  of 
black  mustard  seed.  The  next  qualitv  is  termed 
“ fine,”  it  also  presents  a Considerable  number 
o black  specks,  but  fewer  than  in  the  former 
Cfisc.  The  third  quality  is  called  “ superfine,” 
it  is  spotted  to  a much  less  extent,  although  mi- 
nute specks  are  still  visible.  The  fourth,  or  best 
quality,  is  the  “ double-superfine,”  in  this  the 
eye  can  scarcely  detect  husk  at  all,  although  with 
the  microscope,  a little  may  still  be  discovered 
these  several  qualities  are  vended  to  the  public 
by  a wholesale  and  retail  establishment  in  the 
city  ot  London  at  the  following  rates  : “ second*  ” 
5d. ; “ fine”  8(1. ; “ superfine,”  1 1,1.  ; “double 
superfine,  Is.  2d.,  per  lb.  The  qualities  of  the 
following  Samples  varied  much— from  “ second” 
to  “double-superfine.”  The  price  also  varied 
gieatly  from  Is.  to  2s.  the  pound,  the  ordinary 
charge  made  being  Is.  and  Is.  4<1.  the  pound. 
ur-  llassall  s inquiries  showed, 

1st.  That  genuine  mustard,  whatever  be  the 
prme  pmd  for  it  is  scarcely  ever  to  be  obtained. 

, 1.liat  the  wll°le  of  forty-two  samples 
submitted  to  examination  were  adulterated. 

drd.  That  the  adulteration  practised,  in  every 
case,  was  the  same  in  kind,  varying  only  in  de'- 
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in  the  admixture  of  genuine 


gree,  and  consisted 
mustard  with  immense  quantities  of  wheaten 
Hour,  highly  coloured  with  turmeric. — Food  and 
itt  adulteration,  p.  123. 

(5518)  MUSTARD  OIL.  Sinapis  species. 


Avaloe  anil  Sursavn  Noona, 
Thu 


Kai  ka  teil,  Guz.  Hind. 

Sarahapatailum,  Sans. 

Kadaghoo  ytinney,  Tam. 

An  expressed  oil,  prepared  from  the  seeds  of 
different  species  of  Sinapis,  is  used  in  the  North- 
ern parts  of  liindostan,  and  in  many  parts  of  Mala- 
bar, for  culinary  purposes,  in  the  same  way  that 
butter  and  ghee  is  on  the  Coromandel  Coast. — 
Ainalie.  Mustard  oil  has  of  late  been  exported 
fromBombay  to  England  and  France. — Faulkner. 
Five  or  six  species  of  Sinapis  are  cultivated  in  all 
parts  of  India,  for  the  sake  of  the  valuable  oil  they 
vield  : those  most  frequently  seen  are  S.  plauca, 
'toria  and  racemosa.  The  seeds  of  the  “ sinapis 
alba”  yields  by  expression  30  per  cent  of  a bright 
yellow’  pleasant  tasted,  edible  oil,  having  a strong 
’smell,  and  slight  taste  of  mustard.  The  seeds 
of  “ sinapis  nigra,”  yield  only  28  per  cent 
of  an  oil  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  above. 
The  average  price  of  mustard  seed  in  eighteen 
large  stations,  in  a'd  parts  of  the  Madras  Presiden- 
cy,lor  the  Quarter  ending  31st  October  1 85-1  was 
Ks',  1 2 8 per  maund  of  25lbs.,  the  maximum  being 
lls!  1116  atCannanore,  and  the  minimum  As. 
10  5 at  Nagpore.  In  Vizagapa tarn  it  costs  lls. 
20S  per  Sicca  carce.  The  oil  is  not  exported, 
from  Madras  but  the  seeds  have  been  shipped  as 
follows  : — 

in  the  years  1847-48  Cwt 

, 1848-49 „ 

1849-50 „ 

1 1850-51 „ 

, 1851-52 „ 

„ 1852-53 „ 

jjggs, This  valuable  oil,  although  seldom  sold 

in  the  market,  being  made  when  required,  is 
used  in  most  parts  of  India  in  cookery,  and  is 
considered  superior  to  all  other  oils  foi  anointing 
the  bodv,  which  it  is  supposed  to  invigorate. 
In  medicine,  it  is  sometimes  given  internally,  but 
is  move  frequently  applied  as  a rubefacient.  At 
the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1855,  the  following- 
exhibitors  contributed  very  good  specimens, 
Mr  KohlhotT  of  Tanjore,  Madras  Tariff,  '1  nchi- 
nopolv  Local  Committee,  and  Rajahmundry 
Local  Committee.  Lieut,  llawkes,  exhibited  a 
complete  and  interesting  series  of  oils  and  oil 
cake  of  common  mustard,  obtained  born  lour  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  sinapis .-—M.  & X R' 

(55191  MUSTARD  SEED,  Black. 

Sasavie,  Mai.. 

Sirshuff,  l’sus. 
Mostanla,  Poky. 


5,823 

6,767 

9,435 

9,909 

3,636 

16,075 


(5519) 

K-hirdal.  Arad. 
Kidi-tsai,  Chin 
Gan- aha,  Cyng. 
Mosterd,  l)ur, 
Moutarde,  Fg. 

Muatert,  Geh. 

Kalee  Kai,  Guz.  UlNT). 
Mostarda,  Senapa,  It. 
jrjiuapis  nigra,  Lav. 


Gortschiza,  Bus. 
Sirsomi,  Rajika,  Sans. 
Mostaza,  Sr. 
Kadaghoo,  Tam. 
Avaloo,  Tee. 


Black  mustard  seeds  arc  small  and  roundish.  « 
Externally  they  are  beautifully  veined,  and  of  a 
reddish  or  blackish  brown  colour,  though  some- 
times whitish.  Internally  they  are  yellow.  They 
are  inodorous,  but  have  an  acrid  oleaginous  taste, 
The  black  mustard  is  indigenous  in  almost  every 
part  of  Europe — Pereira.  It  is  also  grown  in 
some  parts  of  India,  and  has  of  late  years  been 
exported  from  Bombay  to  England  and  France. 
— Faulkner. 

(5-520)  MUSTARD  SEED,  White. 

Sufteid  ltiii  Guz,  Hind.  | Kndoouuo,  Tam. 

Siunp  Alba,  Cat. 

This  species  differs  only  in  the  colour  and  size 
of  the  seeds,  which  are  yellowish,  and  much 
larger  than  the  black  seed.  The  properties  of 
the  white  are  less  energetic  than  those  of  the 
black.  In  other  respects  they  agree  altogether. 
— O'Shnnghnessy. 

(5521)  MUSTARD-TREE.  The  plant  refer- 
red to  by  this  name  in  Scripture  is,  according  to  i 
Dr.  Royle,  the  Sulradora  Persian  of  botanists. 
It  is  a native  of  the  East  Indies.  [Salvadoua.] 
(5522)  MUSTELIDzE,  the  Weasel  Tribe,  a: 
family  of  Digitigrade  Carnivorous  Animals,  of- 
which  the  Common  IVensel  is  the  type, 
Among  the  Polecats  of  warm  climates,  Cuvier  ■ 
notices  the  Javanese  Polecat  ( Putorius  nndipes, 
F.  C«v.)t  the  African  Polecat.  P.  Africans. 
Desm),  the  Striped  Polecat  of  Madagascar  (P. 
driatus,  Cuv.),  and  the  Cape  Polecat  (the 
Zorille  of  Button;  Fiverra  Zorilla  of  Gum  ). 
The  following  is  a list  of  the  species  ot  Asiatic 
Mustelida  in  the  British  Museum 

Maries  melanopus,  the  Japanese  Sable.  Japan. 
M.  Jlaviyula  (Hodgson),  the  White-Cheeked 
Weasel.  India. 

Mustela  Hodysouii  (Gray,)  1 Iodgson’s  11  easel . 
India. 

M.  Catkin  (Hodgson),  the  Cathia.  NepauL 
M.  llorsfieldii  (Gray),  llorstteld’s  Weasel. 

India.  r 

M.  Subhemaehalana,  the  Nepnul  II  easel.  Nepal. 
Helict is  moschata  (Gray),  the  Helictis.  China. 
11 . Nipatensis,  the  Nepaul  Helictis..  Nepaul. 
Mydaus  meliceps  (F.  Cuvier),  the  Stinkard,  or 
Teledu.  Java. 

Arctonyx  collars  (F.  Cuvier)*  the  Balisaur,  ot 

Sand-Bear.  India.  . 

Lutrn  Chinensis  (Gray),  the  Chinese  Otter 

China  and  India. 

L.  aurohrnnnea  (Hodgson),  the  Golden- Grown 

Otter.  Nepaul.  _ 

Aonyxleptonyx.W te  IVargul.  Indw:— ■ Eng. Cfi 
(5523)  MUTILLA  ANTlGUENblS,  I min 
Mutilla  occidentalis  seems  to  be  a different  kino 
of  the  former.  Beer  botie  is  a most  beautiln, 
scarlet  velvet  colored  insect,  about  the  size  ot  ; 
lar-e  pea,  but  flattish,  it  is  commonly  found  h 
rainv  weather,  in  liindostan  and  at  Lahore- 
These  insects  arc  officinal,  and  arc  kept  by  tti< 
druggists.  The  native  doctors  use  them  agains- 
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and  in  colic  of  lmi-sos. --//Wy- 
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snake  bites, 
bcryer,  p.  513. 

(5524)  MUTIIE1UE,  the  Tamil  name  of  a 
Ceylon-wood  known  in  England  by  the  name  of 
satin-wood  ; by  the  Portuguese  it  is  called  Buratu. 
it  is  a handsome  and  valuable  wood,  and  mav 
be  considered  the  most  durable  of  any  in  Ceylon 
for  general  uses,  provided  it  is  seasoned  in  the 
shade  : it  may  be  converted  into  handsome  fur- 
niture, &c.  Ju  consequence  of  its  weight  all 
trees  are  cut  in  lengths  of  from  ten  to  twelve 
feet,  for  the  purpose  of  getLing  it  floated  down 
the  rivers  from  the  forests,  which  is  done  in 
canoes,  i am  of  opinion  that  it  may  be  obtained 
from  twenty-live  to  forty  feet  long, and  the  largest 
diameter  thirty-six  to  forty  inches.  That  which 
is  in  general  brought  to  the  dockyard  is  about, 
fifteen  feet  long,  and  from  eighteen  to  tweti tv- 
four  inches  in  diameter,  being  cut  to  that  size 
for  the  ease  of  conveyance.  — Edye.  Ceylon. 

^ (5525)  MUTKE*  KE  TULL  IE.  Dolichos 
Fabseforinis.  Small  Sabre  Bean'.  This  is  grown 
the  same  as  the  larger  sort.  — Riddell. 

(5526)  MUTTI,  also  MLDDI. 

Chuucoa  Can.  | Aluflia,  Buck. 

Mutti  (or  Miiddie)  is  the  Canarese  name  of 
a good  timber  tree,  common  in  soipe  of  the 
woods  of  the  Malabar  coast,  the  ashes  of  the 
bark  ot  which  the  Natives  use  to  chew  with 
betel  like  Cliunam.  — A in  die’s  Mat . Med.p.  266. 

(5227)  ML  TTY  PAL,  the  resinoid  exudation 
of  “ Allan  thus  malabaricus ” I).  C.,  is  a peculiar 
substance,  first  mentioned  bv  Buchanan,  who  ob- 
served it  in  the  Animalay  Forests.  It  is  exhibited 
from  Cochin  and  Travancore,  and  is  said  to  be 
used  as  incense. — M.  E.  J.  R 

(5. >28)  MYLABKLS.  The  ancients  chiefly 
employed  two  species  of  Mylabris,  one  of  which, 
the  Mylabris  cichorii  (vern.  tel  ini  Hind.)  has 
been  used  for  ages,  and  is  so  at  present  by  the 
European  and  native  physicians  of  India  and 
China.  The  blistering  flies  of  India  are  chiefly 
the  Mylabris  or  Meloe  cichorii,  the  Cantharis 
gigas,  and  the  Cantharis  violocea.  The  Meloe 
or  Mylabris  cichorii  ( I elini,  Hind.')  is  common  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dacca,  in  the  Hydrabad 
country,  in  Kurnool,  and  numerous  other  lo- 
calities. Dr.  Hunter  published  a good 
count  of  this  article  in  the  5th  voh  of 
1/ ansactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  p.  216. 
insect  is  about  an  inch  long,  and  \ broad  ; 
elvtre  or  wing  coverts  are  marked  with 
cross  stripes  ot  deep  blue  and  russet  brown, 
lhc  Rup  resits  ol  ancient  writers  is  met 
With  in  the  bazars  under  the  name  of  the 
golden  fly  {sonamuMi.)  The  Cantharis 
nolacea  is  often  mixed  with  specimens  of  Meloe 
in  the  bazars.  The  Telini  fly,  if  procured  before 
tlie  notes  have  commenced  its  destruction,  yields 
on  an  average  one-third  more  of  canthnridm  than 
ii  fid  l*ie  European  shops.  The 

ulue  fly  i3  of  uncertain  strength  j the  Buprestis 
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in  all  the  specimens  obtained,  was  quite  inert. — 
A species  of  Meloe  called  the  M.  trianthema, 
from  its  being  usually  found  on  the  plant  named 
Trianthema  decUndra{ biscopra,  Hind.)  was  describ- 
ed by  Dr.  Fleming.  A tincture,  acetous  tincture, 
plaster,  and  ointment  of  the  Meloe  cichorii  are 
described  in  the  Bengal  Pharmacopacia.  Some 
prejudice  exists  against  the  article  on  account  of 
its  alleged  excessive  severity  of  action.  T his  is 
solely  owing  to  the  presence  of  a greater  quantity 
of  Cantharidiu  than  that  contained  in  the  com- 
mon flv.  Diluting  the  tincture,  and  adding  to 
the  proportion  of  lard  and  wax  in  the  plaster  and 
ointment,  perfectly  assimilate  the  action  of  the 
indigenous  and  the  imported  insects.  — O'Shauyh- 
hessy,  paye  684.  At  the  Madras  Exhibition  of 
1855,  specimens  of  the  Indian  Blistering  beetles, 
Mylabris  pustulata,  and  puuctum  were  exhibited 
by  Monsieur  Le  Docten r Colins  of  Pondicherry. 
These  were  accompanied  with  a full  and  inter- 
esting report  on  their  blistering  properties  print- 
ed in  the  “ Moniteur  Official ” of  2d  March  1855. 
The  larger  species  is  Mylabris  pustulata,  and  the 
smaller  is  Mylabris  punctual— Both  insects  are 
found  in  large  quantities  at  certain  seasons  all 
over  Southern  India.  On  account  of  Dr.  Colins’ 
careful  researches  into  the  natural  history  of 
these  beetles,  as  well  as  his  interesting  report*  and 
successful  experiments  with  this  ’ therapeutic 
agent,  the  Jury  awarded  him  a 2d  Class  Medal. 
— Hoyle,  O'  Shauyhnessy  ; M.  E.  J.  11, 

(5529)  M1MENSLNG.  The  District  of  My- 
mansiuy  can  furnish  specimens  of  the  best 
sunn  (Crbtolaria  J nncea)  and  the  best  pat  or  jute 
(Corchorus  Olitorius)  and  maestee  pat,  (Hibiscus 
Can  n a bin  us)  grown  in  Bengal.  The  fibres  of 
these  plants  which  are  so  commonly  used  in  that 
country  for  making  twine,  ropes,  sails,  screens 
bags,  and  paper,  are  dressed  and  exported  in 
large  quantities,  from  Serajegunge  and  other 
parts  oi  this  district  of  Bengal,  to  Calcutta  for 
shipment  to  England.  From  this  district  there 
might  also  be  obtained  samples  of  oil  seeds  as 
mustard,  sesanmm,  rape  and  linseed.  The  ’two 
atter  are  of  a superior  quality  and  nrc  now  va- 
luable exports  to  England. — Taylor. 

(5530)  MYOSOTIS  (from  /w,  :i  mouse, and  o,r, 
lie  crude  form  ot  <>,*,  an  ear),  a genus  of  Plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Borayinacect.  It 
las  a 5 -parted  calyx  ; the  corolla  salver-shaped 
contorted  m activation  ; the  throat  closed  S 
scales,  the  limb  5-fid,  obtuse  ; the  stamens  in- 
cluded, with  filaments  very  short  ; the  style  aim- 
pic  ; the  nuts  smooth,  externally  convex  keeled 
within  attached  by  a minute  iter^ot 
their  base  I his  genus  is  distinguished  from  all 
the  other  Boraguieous  genera  by  the  possession 
ot  a contorted  activation  of  the  corolla  The 
species  are  annual  or  perennial,  rough  or  smooth 

,9h  with  blue  flowers  in  * terminal 

racemes,  which  are  revolute  before  exm , 

About  5b  species  have  be™  described,  XTi°l 
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liahit  the.  more  temperate  parts  ol' Asia,  Africa, 
ami  America,  and  are  abundant  in  Europe.  Eight 
species  arc  found  in  Great  Britain.— /%.  Cyc. 

(5531)  MY080T1S  1’ ABUS 'HUS.  Great 

Water  Scorpion-Grass,  or  Forget-Me-Not,  lias  the 
calvx  open  when  111  intit,  and  shorter  than  the 
pedicel, with  straight  ad  pressed  bristles  ; the  teeth 
short,  triangular  ; the  limb  ol  the  corolla  Hat, 
longer  than  the  tube  ; the  lobes  slightly  emnr- 
giuate  ; the  pubescence  of  the  stem  spreading.  It 
fs  a native  throughout  Europe,  and  also  ot  Asia 
and  North  America.  In  Great  Britain  it  is  found 
in  humid  meadows, bogs,  banks  of  rivets,  rivulets, 
and  ditches.  This  plant  has  a large  bright  blue 
corolla  with  a yellow  eye.  It  is  a beautiful  plant, 
and  when  once  seen  will  be  seldom  forgotten.  It 
is  probably  on  this  account  that  it  has  obtained 
iU  common  name  Forget-Me-Not.  Amongst 
the  voting  it  is  regarded  as  emblematical  ot  true 
affection.  A variety  is  described  with  white 
flowers  - — Am/.  Gyc. 

(5532)  MV  11  IGA.  Fortune  notices  one  re- 
peatedly : It  is  (the  Greek  Mup(«r)  ),  a ge- 
nus of  Plants  the  type  of  the  natural  order  My- 
t'icficeae.  It  has  its  flowers  in  catkins,  which  are 
composed  of  concave  scales  ; 4 to  8 stamens. 
The  fruit  a 1 -celled  l-seeded  drupe,  and  no  pe- 
rianth There  are  several  species  of  this  genus, 
which  are  shrubs  or  small  trees  — Eny.  Cyc. 
\yiirht  gives  Mvrica  iutegriloha,  766  ; and 
Nilmnrica,  U 3 S - Fortune  says,  in  China  the 
Yuiia  nine,  appears  to  be  a species  ot  Mynca 
allied  to  the  Himalayan  Jff.  sapida,  noticed 
i,v  Frazer,  Boyle,  and  other  writers.  '1  lie  Chi- 
nese variety  ‘is,  however,  much  superior  to 
the  Indian.  Indeed  l believe  the  Chinese  have 
both  but  use  the  Indian  one  as  a stock  for 
grafting  upon— fortune,  paye  344.  ihere  is  a 
very  large  plantation  of  this  tree  m Ghttann,  and 
the  fruit  was  beginning  to  be  brought  to  the 
market  during  my  stay  there.  It  was  sold  at  a 
very  cheap  fate,  and  wits  considered  a great  lux- 
ury by  the  native, -/wye  345.  had  frequently 

seen  the  trees  of  the  but  never  when 

in  fruit,  so  I determined  to  visit  one  of  the  plan- 
tations Oil  the  sides  of  these  inland 

wfu  there  were  large  quantities  of  the  1 any -man. 

■ t ee,  we!-e  1 , UST.y , Vou . . , l- l,e».  le.  I . ami 

I 10  twenty  feet  in  knight.  'H.ey  were  a tins 
i “loadetl  Will,  (lark-red  frmt,  not  nnhke  at  tuwt 
sialil  the  fruit  of  Kr.alaml  s Arlmtus,  dltliough 
very  differently  formed  and  -nuch  aryr.  o - 
served  two  kinds,  one  with  red  bint,  amt  the 
otltor  with  fruit  of  a yellowish  colouh  >= 
formed  most  stnk.ng  ohjects  on  tlm  'I  - 
— Ibid  V.  345.  The  “ Yang-mad,  a species 
of  Myrica*  was  also  met  with  on  these  In  - 
sides,  sad  some  grafted  plants  seetired  or  ud  a. 
These  are  now  luxuriating  m the  110 it  -we^ 
vinces.  This  flue  fruit  "f110/  { " 

admirably  in  the  Himalaya,  for .al‘"lU!{  efed 

a variety— far  interior  indeed  to  the  Chine.  ^ 
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kind,  but  yet  a plant  requiring  the  same  soil  and 
temperature —common  on  these  hills.  It  is  the 
Kaiphul  of  the  hill-tribes  of  India, — Fortune’s 
Residence.  Having  been  engaged  in  procur- 
ing some  Yang-mac  trees,  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  Was  anxious  to  introduce  to  the 
. .imalayn,  1 was  somewhat  better  informed  upon 
i his  subject  than  the  learned  Chinaman.  1 told 
him  the  line  variety  of  Yung-mae  was  grafted 
upon  the  wild  kind,  which  the  Chinese  call  the 
sail  or  hill  variety  (Mvrica  sapuln) ; and  further, 

1.  showed  him  some  plants  which  1 had  just  pur- 
chased : but  all  was  of  no  use  ; he  was  “ convin- 
ced againt  his  will,”  and  stil(  firmly  believes  the 
Yang-mao  is  usually  grafted  on  the  pine. — A. 
Res.  anion y the  Chi.  p.  64. 

(3533)  MYIUCA  CKIUFERA.  Wax-Myrtle, 
or  Bay -Tree,  has  cuneate  lanceolate  leaves,  some- 
times entire,  but  more  frequently  toothed,  parti- 
cularly towards  the  end,  somewhat  pubescent,  a 
little  paler  beneath,  and  generally  twisted  or  re- 
volute in  their  mode  of  growth  ; has  a branching 
half-evergreen  stem,  from  1 to  12  feet  high.  T he 
small  (lower  is  formed  by  a concave,  rhomboidal 
scale,  containing  three  or  four  pairs  ot  roundish 
anthers,  on  a branched  footstalk.  'I lie  pistili- 
I'eroiiB  catkins  which  grow  on  a different  shrub 
are  less  than  half  the  size  of  the  staminiferous 
ones,  and  consist  of  narrower  scales,  with  each 
an'  ovate  ovary,  and  two  filiform  styles.  To  tliese 
catkins  succeed  clusters  ot  aggregations  of  small 
globular  fruits,  which  are  at  first  green,  but  fi- 
nally become  nearly  white.  They  consist  ot  a hard 
stony  covering,  which  incloses  a dicotyledonous 
seed.  The  hard  covering  is  studded  on  its  out- 
side with  small  black  grains,  and  over  these  is  a 
coating  of  hard  white  wax,  fitted  to  the  grains  and 
giving  to  the  surface  of  the  Fruit  a granulated 
appearance.  This  plant  is  a native  of  woods  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  The  bark  of  the 
root  of  this  plant  is  acid  and  astringent ; in  large 
doses  it  produces  vomiting,  accompanied  by  a 
burning  sensation  in  the  tltfoat.  It  is  lifted  as 
a stimulant  and  astringent.  The  wax  ot  the  fruit 
is  collected  and  purified,  and  used  for  many  of 
the  purposes  for  which  lines  -wax  and  candles  ate 
employed.  The  wax  has  been  occasionally  used 
in  pharmacy  in  the  same  wav  as  common  becs’- 
wax — -Enij.  Cyc.  The  Cnndleberry  Mystic 
abounds  in  the  Bahama  Islands.  '1  lie  shrub  pro- 
ducts a small  green  berfy,  which,  like  the  hog 
plum,  puts  out  from  the  trunk  anil  larger  limbs. 
Much  patient  labor  is  required  in  gathering  tliese 
berries,  and  from  them  is  obtained  a beautiful 
green  wax,  which  burns  very  nearly,  if  not  full), 
as  well  as  the  spermaceti,  or  composition  candles 
imported  from  abroad.  Not  long  since  Mr.  I hos. 
B.  Musgrove,  of  St.  Salvador  (or  Cat  Island),  ob- 
tained about  80  lbs.  or  this  wax,  and  made  some 
excellent  candles  of  it.  The  method  of  procur- 
ing this  wax  is  bv  boiling  the  berries  m a cop- 
per or  brass  vessel  for  some  tune.  Iron  pots 

TO 
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are  found  to  darken  and  cloud  the  wax.  1 lie 
vessel  after  a sufficient  time  is  taken  from  tlic- 
fire,  and  when  cool  the  hardened  wax,  floating 
on  the  top  of  the  water,  is  skimmed  of. 

(5534)  MYBIGA CORBI  FOLIA.-According 
to  the  experiments  of  II. Cadet  and  I)r.  Rostock, 
mvrtle  wax  differs  in  many  respects  from  bees’ 
wax.  Specimens  of  it  assume  shades  of  a yellowish 
green  color.  Its  smell  is  also  different  ; myrtle 
wax,  when  fresh,  emitting  a fragrant  balsamic 
odor.  It  has  in  part  the  unetuosity  of  bre.»’- 
wax,  and  somewhat  of  the  brittleness  of  resin. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  greater,  insomuch  that  it 
sinks  in  water,  whereas  bees'- wax  floats  upon  if  ; 
and  it  is  not  so  easily  bleached  to  form  white 
wax.  The  wax  tree  of  Louisiana  contains  im- 
mense quantities  of  wax.  Mr.  Moodie  (“  Ten 
Years  in  South  Africa”)  says,  — “ I occasional-  ] 
Iv  employed  nay  people,  at  spare  times,  in 
gathering  wax  berries  that  grow  in  great 
abundance  upon  small  bushes  in  the  sand 
hills,  near  the  sea,  and  yield  a substance  partak- 
ing of  the  nature  of  wax  and  fallow,  which  is 
mixed  with  common  tallow,  and  used  bv  the 
colonists  for  making  candles.  The  berry  is  about 
the  size  of  a pea,  and  covered  with  a bluish 
powder.  They  are  gathered  by  spreading  n 
skin  on  the  sand,  and  beating  the  bush  with  a 
stick.  When  a sufficient  quantity  of  the  berries 
are  collected,  (hey  are  boiled  in  a great  quantity 
of  water,  and  the  wax  is  skimmed  off  ns  fast  as 
it  rises  ; the  wax  is  then  poured  into  flat  vessels 
and  allowed  to  cool,  when  it  becomes  hard  and 
brittle,  and  has  a metallic  sound  when  struck. 
The  cakes  thus  formed  aie  of  a deep  green  colour 
and  arc  sold  at  the  same  price  as  tallow.  The 
wild  pigs  devour  these  berries  when  they  come 
in  their  way,  and  seem  very  fond  of  them.” 

A good  specimen  of  myrtle,  or  cnmlleberry 
wax,  accompanied  by  candles  made  from  it 
in  the  crude  unbleached  state  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, was  shown  at  the  Great  Exhibition. 
At  a meeting  of  the  Central  Board,  at  Cape 
Jown,  in  March,  1853,  the  members  voted 
about  £300,  to  employ  some  20  or  30  men,  in 
gathering  berries  from  the  Downs,  and  making 
wax  during  tlie  winter  months,  that  is,  from  the 
beginning  of  May  to  the  end  of  September.  The 
wax  fetches  a good  price  in  the  Cape  market. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hone 
Agricultural  Society,  in  May,  1853,  a very  fine 
sample  of  myrtle,  or  berry  wax,  grown  'on  the 
Cape  Flats,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Feeuv,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Road  Plantation,  by  ' direction 
of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Central  Road  Board 
m different  stages  of  purification,  from  green  to 
white,  a*  also  some  candles  ; and  it  being  con- 
ceived liy  the  meeting  that  this  article  might,  ul- 
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with  the  sum  of  £5,  as  a remuneration  for  his 
trouble  in  assisting  to  purify  and  prepare  the  wax. 
On  reference  to  the  juror's  report  on  the  Great 
Exhibition,  it  will  be  gratifying  to  find  that 
the  berry  wax,  forwarded  by  this  Society,  had 
attracted  peculiar  notice,  and  a prize  medal  been 
awarded  for  it  ; the  following  reference  is  therein 
made  to  it : “some  fine  specimens  of  myrtle  or 
j berry  wax,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  arc 
| exhibited  by  .1.  Lindenberg,  of  Worcester.  This 
is  an  excellent  material  for  I he  manufacture  of 
candles,  when  employed  in  conjunction  with 
other  solid  fats.  The  jury  awarded  a prize 
medal  for  these  specimens.”  Tl)c  Committee 
suggested  every  ' possible  attention  being 
drawn  to  this  subject,  in  wjiicli  they  are  gratifi- 
ed to  state,  the  Commissioners  of  the  Central 
Road  Board  have  e.yiiieed  a readiness  to  co- 
operate, by  offering  to  place  at  the  Society’s 
disposal  the  sum  of  £ 1 0 P-s.,  “ to  be  given  as 
a premium  for  the  best  information  respecting 
the  wax  berry  plant,  the  soils  and  situations  in 
which  it  is  found  to  grow  most  liixu,  iautly  : the 
best  mode  of  propagating  and  cultivating  it,  of 
collecting  the  berries,  and  extracting  and  pre- 
paring the  wax,  &c.”  And  from  a letter  received 
from  the  Secretary  to  the  Central  Road  Roar/I, 
it  appears  that  the  Board  had  authorised  the 
shipment  to  England  of  2,56 1 lbs.  of  the  wax, 
by  the  Queen  of  the  South  }u  November  last, 

which,  from  the  account  soles  lately  received  from 
Messrs.  J.  R.  Thomson  ami  Cp.,  realised  as  fol- 
lows, viz.  : — 


4 cases  weighing  heft  8515  fbs.  a 
4 „ 1040  lb*.  a 

* 745  lbs,  a 

^ „ .6  Ibis,  a 
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M. 

11.1. 

11.1. 


Discount  2 } per  cent. 
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timatcly  become  one  of  considerable  importance 
for  purpose  of  export,  a letter  of  thanks  was 

Nathaniel  Day, 
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the  Myriea  Cordifolia 

Cape  so  long  since  as  1840,  it  was  mentioned 
tliat  the  wax  was  used  for  candles. — O’Shaunh- 
nessy,  page  612,  J 

i (.5?3|!  INTEGRIFOLIA.  Ror- 

migh  FI.  Tnd.  at.  p.  765,  from  the  N.  E.  fron- 
tier, seems  to  be  different  from  M.  saoidn  it* 
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fruit,  is  acid  and  used  for  pickling — O' Shuughnessy, 
page  fil  1 . 

‘(55:36)  MY  RICA  NIL  AG  I RICA.  Wight. 

Icon,  938. 

(5537)  MYRICA  SAPIDA.  Wall.  Tcntam. 
Nipal.  t.  45 

Kuephul,  Tlisn. 

Himalayas  from  the  Sutlegc  to  Nipal,  fruit 
agreeably  flavoured.  The.  same,  or  a nearly  alli- 
ed species,  is  found  in  China  and  Japan.  The 
bark  (Kuephul)  is  aromatic  and  stimulant,  and  a 
favourite  native  medicine. — O'  Shaughnessy. 

(5538)  M Y R IC AC E’ . E,  Gallworts,  are  plants 
constituting  a very  small  natural  order  of  apeta- 
lous  Exogens,  with  separate  sexes.  The  most 
essential  part  of  their  character  is  expressed  by 
Endlicher  in  the  following  terms  : — “ Flowers 
unisexual.  Males— B rootlets,  2 ; calyx,  0.  fe- 
males— Hypogynous  scales  from  2 to  6 ; ovary 
1-celled,  with  2 styles;  ovule  1,  erect,  orlhotrop- 
ous;  drupe  1 -seeded  ; seed  erect  ; embryo  with- 
out albumen  ; radicle  superior.”  In  general, 
their  flowers  arc  arranged  in  a manner  similar  to 
those  of  Betid  area  and  Salipacea,  with  which 
latter  however  they  seem  to  have  no  real  affinity. 
From  Ousuaracea  curious  Australian  trees,  with 
jointed  leafless  steins,  like  those  ot  Eqmsctum, 
tllkjy  are  only  distinguished  by  their  erect  ovule 
and  orthotropous  seeds,  lhey  are  common  in 
the  temperate  parts  of  the  woild,  especially  m 
North  America,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  1 he 
order  embraces  3 genera  and  about  20  species. 
— Eng.  Gyc. 

(5539)  MYRISTICA.  a genus  of  Plants,  the 
type  of  the  order  Myristicaceir.  The  flowers 
are  dioecious  ; calyx  ureeolate,  3-toothed  ; fila- 
ments of  stamens  monadelphous  : anthers  6 to 
10,  connate  ; ovary  simple  ; style,  none  ; stigma 
2 lobed  ; pericarp  fleshy,  2-valved,  1 -seeded, 


Leaves  faintly  aromatic,  alternate,  sub-bifarious, 
with  short  petioles,  oblong,  somewhat  obtuse  at 
the  base,  acuminate,  glabrous,  above  darkgreen, 
paler  beneath.  Mate.  —Racemes  axillary.  Flowers 
small,  yellowish,  the  pedicels  of  each  supported 
by  a minute  bract.  Calyx  ureeolate,  3-tooth 
ed,  thick  and  fleshy,  with  short  reddish  pubes- 
cence. filaments  unined  into  thick  oblong, 
and  obtuse  column.  Anthers  about  V,  (9 
pairs,  lioxL.),  linear-oblong,  attached  round 
the  upper  part  of  the  filamentous  column,  2-cell- 
cd,  free  at  their  base,  opening  longitudinally 
Female. — Peduncles  usually  solitary,  axillary. 
Perianth  much  as  in  the  male.  Ovary  ovate. 


Style  short.  Stigma  2 -lobed,  persistent.  Fruit 


seed  enveloped  in  a fleshy  aril.  Eng. 

MYRISTICA  C IN  ERL  A. 


Gyc. 

Mykisti- 


(5540) 

CACEvE. 

Samlikai  mar  inn,  'L'am, 

A tall  straight  growing  tree,  usually  with  fine 
clean  bole.  Wood  light  coloured,  close,  even 
grained,  apparently  of  fine  quality.  Wight. 
(5541)  MYRISTICA  MOSC1IA  IA, 


(5541) 

Jmlikai,  Tam.  Jowzulleib,  Ahah.  , 

Jawpull,  Dux.  Booapobi,  Malay, 

Jaephnll,  Ilian  fAN%Nr 

Jovrzbewn,  Pf.rs.  Nutmeg  tree,,  Eng. 

Mvristica,  L.  E.  Nux  Moschata,  lb  Nuclei, 

L 1),  Kernel  of  the  Emit,  E.  of  Mynstica 
officinalis,  Linn.  E.  (AT.  Moschata , 1 hunb.  L. 

1).  Nutmegs,  Macis  Ir.volucrum,  V.  (anl- 
lus)  of  the  Nut.  Mace.  Adeps  et  Oleum,  Diacia 

Monadelph.  Linn.  , • , 

A direcious  tree,  SO  to  S5  feet  „Bh.  o 
native  of  the  Moluccas,  especially  of  Banda.- 
Ainslies  Mat.  Med.  p.  264  -0  Shaughnessy. 
The  Nutmeg-tree  is  about  25  to  • ee 
high,  with  some  resemblance  to  a 1 car-tree. 
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pyriform  or  nearly  spherical,  about  the  size  of  a 
peach.  Pericarp  fleshy,  spitting  from  the  apex 
into  two  equal,  thick,  fleshy,  aslringent  valves, 
and  displaying  the  deep-orange  or  scarlet  colour- 
ed arillus  or  Mace,  which  cut  into  many  irregu- 
lar denticulate  stripes  embraces  the  nut  so  tight- 
ly as  to  impress  it  with'  superficial  furrows.  Nut 
ovoid,  attached  by  a large  umbilicus  to  the 
bottom  of  the  cell ; its  shell  is  hard,  of  a dark 
brownish  black  colour,  and  glossy,  with  its  inner 
co  t of  light-brown  colour,  thin,  but  spongy, 
closely  investing  the  seed.  Seeds  or  Ln  tinea 
conform  to  the  shell,  and  consisting  chiefly  of 
albumen,  into  with  the  inner  coat  of  the  shell 
dips  deeply,  giving  it  a variegated,  brownish- 
veined,  or  ruminated  appearance  ; while  fresh 
rather  soft,  juicy,  and  more  fragrant  than  after 
being  dried.  Embryo  at  base  of  albumen, 
erect,  patelliform.  Cotyledons  2.  thick,  tine- 
shaped, margins  irregularly  cut,  Plumule  of  2 un- 
equal lobes.Radicle  inferior,  hemi-spherical. — Rox- 
burgh chiefly.  El.  Ind.  iii.  p.  844.  Coram,  Plant, 
iii.  t.  267-Nees  von.  E.  133. St.  and  Ch.  104. 
Boyle.  M .officinalis,  Linnaeus  (M. Moschata,  Thun- 
berg ; M. ' aromatica,  Roxburgh),  is  the  Nutmeg- 
Tree.  This  tree  is  a native  of  the  Molucca. 
Islands,  especially  ot  Banda,  but  cultivated  in 
Java,  Sumatra,  and  elsewhere  in  the  East.,  and: 
| lately  in  Cayenne  and  several  of  the  West  India 
Islands.  It  yields  nutmegs  and  mace,  the  best; 
of  which  are  produced  in  the  first-mentioned, 
i islands.  The  fruit  i3  of  the  size  and  form  of  a 
peach,  and,  when  ripe,  the  fleshy x part  separates 
into  two  nearly  equal  halves,  exposiug  the  kernel, 
surrounded  by  an  arillus,  the  former  being  the 
I nutmeg,  the  latter  the  mace.  The  arillus  is  red 
when  gathered  ; but  being  sprinkled  with  sea- 
water and  dried  if  assumes  an  orange-yellow  co- 
lour. It  has  a fatty  shining  appearance,  yet  is 
horny  and  brittle.  ' The  odour  is  strongly  aro- 
matic ; the  taste  aromatic,  but  sharp  and  acrid. 
It  contains  both  a fixed  oil  (in  small  quantity) 
and  a volatile  oil.  One  pound  of  mace  yields 
by  distillation  one  ounce  of  the  latter.  I lie 
former  is  not  an  article  of  European  commerce., 
and  what  is  termed  the  expressed  oil  of  mace,  is 
obtained  from  the  nutmeg,  and  should  beat 
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its  name.  An  inferior  mace  is  obtained  from 
various  species  of  Myristica,  specially  the  M. 
tomentosa  and  M.  offcinalis  (Martius),  which  is  a 
Brazilian  tree.  The  properties  of  mace  are  si- 
milar to  those  of  the  nutmeg.  On  the  re- 
moval of  the  mace  is  seen  the  shell,  of  an 
oval  or  ovate  shape,  and  of  a dark-brown  co- 
lour, in  which  is  contained  the  seed  or  nut.  This 
is  closely  invested  by  an  inner  shell  or  coat, 
which  dips  down  into  the  substance  of  the  albu- 
men of  the  seed,  and  gives  it  the  character  which 
is  termed  ruminated.  Two  or  three  gatherings 
of:  the  nutmegs  are  made  in  the  year,  generally  in 
July  and  August,  in  December,  and  in  April, 
l'iie  third  period  yields  the  best  nutmegs.  The 
collected  nuts  are  dried  in  the  sun,  or  by  the 
teat  of  a moderate  tire,  till  the  shells  split  : they 
ire  then  sorted  and  dipped  in  lime-water,  to  pre- 
erve  them  from  the  attacks  of  insects.  The  nuts 
ire  about  an  inch  long,  of  the  size  of  a hazel  nut, 
mt  with  a furrowed  or  sculptured  surface.  Those 
d good  quality  should  be  heavy  each  weighing, 
in  an  average,  90  grains.  The  internal  aspect 
s marbled  and  of  a fatty  appearance.  The  sub- 
tance  is  gray ; but  the  veins,  which  are  of  a 
eddish -brown,  consist  of  cellular  tissue  abound- 
ng  iu  oil,  and  are  the  processes  of  the  internal 
oat  already  mentioned.  Odour  agreeable,  strong- 
y aromatic.  Taste  warm,  aromatic,  oily.  Be- 
iges the  fixed  oil,  it  contains  a volatile  oil, 
ighter  than  water,  being  of  the  specific  gra- 
ity  ol  0-931-47,  while  a spurious,  oil  of 
mtmeg  is  only  0 87 1.  By  keeping,  it  deposits 
stearopten,  or  muscat-camphor,  called  Myristi- 
ine.  lhe  solid  or  fixed  oil  consists  of  stearine 
nd  elaine,  with  a light  portion  of  volatile  oil  in- 
ermixed.  Both  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils  are 
ised  for  medical  purpose?.  Of  the  fixed,  there 
re  two  varieties,  the  English  and  Dutch,  of 
■ Inch  the  former  is  the  better.  It  occurs  in 
'ieces,  wrapped  in  leaves  of  the  banana,  weigh  - 
tig  about  three-quarters  of  a pound.  When  cut 
ito  it  has  a uniformly  reddish  yellow  colour, 
lie  Dutch  sort  is  in  large  pieces,  wrapped  some- 
mes  in  leaves,  sometimes  in  paper,  and  of  a 
ghter  yellow  colour.  Both  are  frequently  adul- 

t The  volatiIe  oil  is  also  mixed  with  pu- 
itied  oil  ot  turpentine.  Nutmegs  are  frequently 
ither  digested  in  alcohol  or  distilled  to  abstract 
he  volatile  oil,  and  then  passed  off  as  fresh, 
uch  nutmegs  are  lighter,  and  when  a hot  needle 
i inserted  do  not  give  an  oily  coating  to  it.  Old, 
orn-eaten,  or  wild  nutmegs  should  be  rejected, 
renuine  or  cultivated  nutmegs  are  called  female, 

> distinguish  them  from  the  male  or  wild  nut- 
iegs  which  are  the  produce  either  of  the  M. 

vZta\[a'  !n'  8rfienocarP“>  or  of  M.  tomentosa 
are  longer,  heavier  (weighing 
eneraHy 110  grains),  und  of  inferioJ  falit£ 

v are  more  apt  to  cause  narcotic  symptoms 

rot?’  $?-  «“»  »ort.  Ti,c  CS 

“-celling  nutmegs  from  Santa  Fc  are  from 
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Lhe  M.  oioba.  Other  species  also  yield  nutmegs 
— as  M.  spuria,  in  the  Philippines : M.  Mada- 
gascariensis  and  M.  acuminata,  in  Madagascar  , 
and  M.  Bicniba,  in  Brazil.  Some  nutmegs  have 
little  or  no  odour,  as  the  M.futua,  but  they  ne- 
vertheless act  powerfully  on  the  system.  M. 
smiria  yields  a crimson  juice,  which  is  employed  in 
the  Philippines  as  a substitute  for  dragon’s  blood. 
Nutmegs  and  mace,  from  the  large  quantity  of 
volatile  oil,  are  decidedly  stimulant,  and  when 
used  in  abundance  produce,  by  exciting  the  cir- 
culation, narcotic  elfects.  In  moderation  they 
promote  the  appetite  and  assist  digestion. — 
Bag.  Oyc.  This  tree  has  been  introduced  into 
India  from  the  Eastward.  The  fruit  ripens  in  the 
rains  : it  is  the  size  of  a large  plum,  with  a 
green  covering,  and  upon  being  opened,  discov- 
ers a net-work  of  a dark  red  color  surround- 
ing the  nut,  which  has  a most  beautiful  ap- 
pearance : this  is  the  spice  known  as  mace. 
“ The  first  care  of  the  cultivator  is  to  select  ripe 
nuts  and  to  set  then  at  the  distance  of  a foot  apart 
in  a rich  soil,  merely  covering  them  very  lightly 
with  mould.  They  are  to  be  protected  from  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  occasionally  weeded,  and  watered 
in  dry  weather  every  other  day.  The  seedlings 
may  be  expected  to  appear  in  from  thirty  to 
sixty  days,  and  when  four  feet  high,  the  healthi- 
est and  most  luxuriant,  consisting  of  three  or 
lour  varieties,  are  to  be  removed  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rains  to  the  plantation,  pre- 
viously cleared  of  trees  and  underwood  by 
grubbing  and  burning  their  roots,  and  these 
placed  in  the  holes  dug  for  their  reception  at  the 
distance  of  eighty  feet  from  each  other,— screen- 
ing from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  violence  of  the 
winds.  They  must  be  watered  every  other  day 
iu  sultiy  weather ; manured  once  a year  durin°- 
the  rains,  and  protected  from  the  sun  uutil  they 
obtain  the  age  of  five  years.  The  nutmeg  tree 
is  monoecious  as  well  as  dioecious,  but  no  means 
of  discovering  the  sexes,  before  the  period  of  in- 
floiescence,  is  known.  Upon  an  average,  the 
nutmeg  tiee  fruits  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  and 
increases  in  produce  till  the  fifteenth  year,  and  is 
said  to  continue  prolific  for  sixty  or  eighty  years. 
Seven  months  in  general  elapse  between  the 
appearance  of  the  blossom  and  the  ripening  of 
the  fruit : and  the  produce  of  one  bearing  tree 
with  another,  under  good  cultivation,  in  the  fif- 
teenth year  may  be  calculated  at  five  pounds  of 
nutmegs,  and  a pound  and  a quarter  of  mace.  It 
bears  all  the  year  round,  but  more  plentifully  in 
some  months  than  others,  and  generally  yields 
more  abundantly  every  other  year.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  roots  ot  the  trees  during  their  growth 
should  be  kept  well  covered  with  mould,  for  they 
have  a tendency  to  seek  the  surface.  The  growth 
ol  the  lateral  branches  is  to  be  alone  encouraged 
and  all  suckers,  or  dead  and  unproductive  branch- 
es, are  to  be  removed  with  the  priming  knife,  and 
the  lower  shoots  lopped  off,  with  the  view  of  cs- 
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tablishing  an  unimpeded  circulation  of  air.” — 
Penang  Gazette.  Riddell.  Mace.  The  arillus  or 
(Jawatri,  Hind.)  is  thick,  between  horny  and  fleshy, 
much  lacerated,  folded  and  anastomosing  towards 
the  extremity,  almost  enveloping  the  nut : when 
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garded  as  identical  with  this.  Avicenna  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  who  described  it  under  the 
same  “ Jauzboa.”  The  tree  itself  however  has 
only  been  identified  clearly  within  the  last  few 
years.  The  nutmeg  tree  is  chiefly  cultivated  in 


t ue  exuemuy,  ciivciupiiiQ  i/iio  liiiu } utu  i j * ^ “ # •' 

fresh,  brilliant  scarlet,  when  dry,  move  horny,  yel-  the  Banda  islands,  but  plantations  are  now  nu- 
lnwish  brown  and  brittle.  The  smell  and  taste  oi  | merous  at  the  Mauritius,  bourbon,  Cayenne,  M<u- 


lowish  brown  and  brittle.  The  smell  and  taste  ot 
the  arillus  are  peculiarly  fragrant  and  agreeable. 
It  softens,  but  does  not  dissolve  in  the  mouth. 
Beneath  the  arillus  is  found  a bony  shell,  which 
covers  the  almond  or  kernel ; this  shell  is  thin, 
hard,  brittle,  brown  and  shining  above,  pale  grey 
within,  insipid  and  inodorous  and  encloses  the  nut- 
meg of  commerce.  Nutmeg.  The  kernel,  Juephul, 
Hind.  Jatiphali,  Scats,  (nutmeg  muscade)  is  large, 
rounded,  obtuse  at  botli  ends,  the  size  of  a small 
Myrobalan  nut,  smooth,  marked  with  reticulated 
chinks,  those  transversely  placed  being  less  evi- 
dent than  the  longitudinal ; grey  externally.  In 
the  chinks  occurs  a whitish  powder,  apparently 
chalk ; internally  the  almond  is  traversed  by 
branching,  reddish,  irregular  greasy  veins,  giv- 


tinique,  and  in  the  English  possessions  to  the  East- 
ward,especially  in  Province  Wellesley  of  Penang— 
also  in  the  Tinnevelly  district  of  Southern  India. 
The  natives  of  the  Moluccas  gather  the  nutmeg 
fruit  by  the  hand,  strip  off  and  reject  the  pulpy 
pericarp,  detach  the  mace  carefully,  and  expose 


it  to  the  sun,  which  soon  changes  its  blood-red 
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colour  to  a light  brown,  it  is  then  sprinkled  with 
sea-water  to  render  it  flexible,  and  to  preserve  it. . 
The  nuts  are  first  sun-dried,  and  then  smoked,, 
until  the  kernel  rattles  against  the  shell.  This  • 
envelope  is  then  broken,  and  the  kernels  dipped  l 
twice  or  thrice  in  lime  water.  They  are  them 
heaped  together  for  two  or  three  days,  wiped, 
and  packed  in  bales  or  barrels.  The  nutmegs- 


intr 
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it  a marble  appearance.  The  nut  * bard,  thus 


and  easily  cut,  scraped,  or  grated,  very  inflamma- 
ble, but  the  smoke  is  devoid  of  the  fragrance  of 
the  acid.  The  odour  of  the  nutmeg  is  most  agree 
ably  aromatic  : its  taste  hot,  and  analogous  to  the 
smell.  The  nut  readily  divides  under  the  teeth, 
and  is  partially  soluble  in  the  saliva.  Nutmegs 
are  „ much  injured  by  time,  becoming  the  prey 
of  insects,  which  perforate  them  in  every  direc- 
tion ; sometimes  good  nutmegs  are  adulterated 
with  others  from  which  the  valuable  principles 
have  been  extracted  by  alcohol.  Worm-eaten  nuts 
are  also  fradulently  repaired  by  the  introduction 
of  a paste  of  flour  and  nutmeg  oil  into  the  holes 
— O’ Shaughnessy,  p.  535. 

Essential  Oil  of  Nutmegs.— White,  lighter 
than  water,  acrid,  pungent  taste  and  very  power- 
ful nutmeg  odour, — O’ Shaughnessy , p.  535. 

Fixed  Oil,  or  Butter  of  Nutmegs— This  occurs 
in  commerce  (in  Europe)  in  flattened  masses,  of 
square  form,  yellowish,  solid,  internally  marbled, 
500  parts  containing  about  50  of  essential  oil. 
This  substance  is  much  adulterated,  particularly 
with  suet,  spermaceti,  marrow,  wax,  the  oil  of 
the  Moringa  pterygosperma  coloured  with  alka- 
net  or  rocou,  &c.  &c.  The  fixed  oil  is  obtained  by 
bruising  the  nutmegs  into  a paste,  which  is  com 
pressed  in  bags  between  hot  metallic  plates. 
Two  kinds  are  found  in  commerce- one  in  small 
earthen  pots,  of  mace  colour  and  very  agreeable 
smell,  is  exported  from  the  Moluccas  to  Holland 
chiefly  ; the  second  kind  is  obtained  fiom  Hol- 
land, occurs  in  flat  cakes,  is  far  inferior  to  the 
first  and  is  usually  adulterated  with  spermaceti 

O’ Bhaughnessy,  p-  535.  The  chief  use  of  nu  • 

mevs  is  as  a spice,  and  for  the  preparation  oi 
perfumes-  and  scented  soaps.  The  tree,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Fee,  was  altogether  unknown  to  the 
ancients,  and  of  Theophrastus  and  the 

Cinnamomum  of  Pliny  have  been  erroneously  re- 


or  " cultivated,”  in  commerce,  to  distinguish 
them  from  a kind  named  the  “ wild  or  male, 
which  is  less  esteemed,  and  seldom  found  in  Eu- 
ropean trade. — O’ Shuughnessy,  p.  536. 

(55-12)  MYRISTICA TOMENTOSA.  “Male 
nutmeg  tree.”  Also  a native  of  the  Moluccas.- 
The  fruit  is  larger  than  in  the  preceding, 
species,  downy,  its  substance  fleshy,  moie 
solid,  and  firm.  The  kernels  is  covered  by  a 
hard  shell  provided  with  a pale  arillus,  the  kerne, 
is  li  to  2 inches  long,  elliptical,  the  parenchyma 


devoid  of  marbling.  Its  odour  is  weak,  flavour 


disagreeable.  The  mace  of  this  nutmeg  is  dis: 
tinguished  from  the  true  mace  by  being  former 
of  three  or  four  regular  bands  united  at  the  sum 
mit.  The  chemical  composition  of  the  article  is 
analogous  to  that  of  the  true  nutmeg,  but  the 
oils  are  so  inferior  in  proportion,  that  the  “ male- 
nutmeg  is  but  of  little  commercial  value.— 
O’ Shaughnessy , p.  537. 

(5543)  MYltlSTIC  OTOBA.  Syn.  Virol 
Sebifera,  Lamarck.  Myristica  sebifera.  11 
Santa  Fe,  also  yields  aromatic  nuts.  A larg. 
tree  of  Cayenne  and  Guiana,  the  seeds  of  wine 
when  boiled  with  water  give  out  a large  quantit 
of  a fixed  oil,  used  for  making  candles.  A 
acrid  juice  also  excudes  from  incisions  m tt 
bark,  and  is  employed  as  a popular  medicine.- 
0’ Shaughnessy,  p.  537. 

(5544)  MYRISTICACEA.  NUTMEGS, 
family  of  Plants  belonging  to  the  division  < 
Diclinous  Exogens.  The  species  are  tropica 
fragrant,  aromatic  trees,  with  an  astringent  juic. 
alternate  coriaceous  simple  leaves,  without  s 
pules,  and  dioecious  flowers.  Of  the  flowers, 
males  have  monadelpkous  stamens  ; the  femal 
have  a single  1-celled  ovary,  containing  an  ere 
seed  ; and  both  have  for  calyx  a tnbular  con 
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oeaus  envelope,  with  from  2 to  4,  usually  3,  val- 
vate  teeth.  Their  fruit  is  a 2-valved  succulent 
capsule,  containing  a single  seed  enveloped  in  an 
aril,  and  consisting  of  ruminated  albumen, 
abounding  in  a powerful  and  agreeable,  aromatic 
secretion  ; the  embryo  is  very  small,  and  placed 
in  a cavity  at  the  base  of  the  albumen.  The 
order  is  nearly  allied  to  Ationacei r,  from  which 
however  it  differs  very  remarkably  in  the  total 
want  of  a corolla,  and  in  the  reduction  of  the 
number  of  carples  to  one.  To  section  it  in  the 
artificial  division  of  Apetalous  Exogens,  as  is 
usually  done,  is  to  violate  every  principle  of 
natural  classification.  The  Nutmeg  of  the  shops, 
which  is  the  seed  of  M.  officinalis,  is  the  only  pro- 
duct of  the  order  employed  officinally.  Other 
species  bear  fruit  that  may  be  employed  as  a 
substitute,  but  they  are  all  inferior  to  the  real 
Oriental  Myristica.  This  order  embraces  5 
genera  and  about  S5  species.  The  genera  are, 
Myristica,  Virola,  Knema,  Pyrrhosa,  and  llya- 
lostemma  : Virola  sebiferu  yields  a fatty  oil  on 
being  heated,  Pyrrhosa  tin  yens  yields  a crimson 
dye,  with  which  the  natives  of  Amboyna  stain 
their  teeth. — Eng.  Gyc. 

C5545)  MlrRRH.  Myrrh  a,  Gummi  Resi- 
na, Balsamodendron  (Protiuin)  Myrrha,  Nees.  L. 
E.  Myrrh.  Octaud.  Monog.  Linn. 


Murr,  Arab. 

Madu,  Bali. 

Mirrhe,  Dut. 

Myrrlie,  Fr. 

Myrrheu,  Gkr. 

Flerubole,  Guz.  & Hind. 
Mirra,  It. 

Madu,  Jav, 


Mvrrha,  Lat. 

Manisan  lobah,  Mal. 

Mirra,  Pout. 

Vola,  Sans. 

Valatipoluiu,  Paleudra-bo- 
lurn,  V illeybolum,  Tam. 
Boliutrabolmn,  Tel. 


Myrrh  is  first  mentioned  in  Exod.  xxx  by 
die  name  of  Mor  or  Mur.  The  Arabic  name  al- 
io is  Mur.  The  Greeks  called  it  and  also 
fivpva.  Heiodotus  mentions  it  as  produced  in 
'he  Soutl1  with  Frankincense,  &c.  Dioscorides 
states  the  variety  called  Troglodytica  to  be  the 
Jest.  In  the  Penplus  of  the  Red  Sea,  Arrian 
nentions  Myrrh  with  Olibanum  as-  exported 
rom  the  coast  of  Barbaria,  that  is,  the  modern 

ilerbera.  Bruce  learnt  that  it  was  produced,  as 
veil  as  Frankincense,  in  the  country  behind 
Vzab  or  m that  of  the  Dankali.  The  embassy 
•o  Abyssinia  under  Major  Harris  met  with  it  on 
“ ,,m  the  comparatively  flat  country  which 

itiait  i f \Tiai  \°  the  lled  near  the 

straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  or  from  the  Doomi 

alley  to  the  banks  ot  the  Hawash.  Mr.  Jolm- 

■ on  ( 1 rav.  i.  p.  249)  met  with  it  in  nearly  the 

ame  looalU,  Both  author,  describe  t"C 

nd“'thi't’g  ^ "l0TU  bark, 

nd  that  it  is  collected  in  January  and 

'ndC  n H'  l’l  but  Cl"elly  in  JulY  and  August, 
I1!  ™11  quantities  at  other  times  of  the 
ear  (J-),  and  exchanged  for  Tobacco  with 
>e  merchants  who  proceed  to  Berbera  &c 
hence  it  ,s  exported  to  the  coast  of  Arabia’. 
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Dr.  Malcolinson  wrote  to  Dr.  Roylc  from 
Aden,  that  it  is  exported  in  native  boats 
from  different  ports  in  the  Red  Sea,  but  chiefly 
from  Berbera,  Zela,  and  Massowah,  and  adds 
“ there  is  no  Myrrh  produced  in  Arabia.” 
Myrrh,  it  is  well  known,  now  reaches  Europe 
chiefly  from  Bombay,  having  been  imported  from 
the  Arabian  and  Persian  Gidfs.  It  used  former- 
ly to  be  obtained  also  from  Turkey.  Some 
Myrrh,  however,  appears  to  be  produced  in  Ara- 
bia, as  Ehrenberg  and  Heinrich  found  a small 
tree  in  Arabia  near  Gison,  on  the  borders  of 
Arabia  Felix,  from  off  which  they  collected  some 
very  fine  Myrrh.  There  is  still  considerable  un- 
certainty respecting  the  plant  or  plants  which 
yield  Myrrh,  though  it  is  probable  they  all  be- 
long to  the  genus  Balsamodendron. 

Balsamodendron  Kunth. — Amyris.  Protiuin. 
TViyht  and  Arnotb.  Flowers  often  unisexu- 
al. Calyx  4-toothed,  persistent.  Petals  4, 
linear,  oblong,  induplicately  valvate  in  ms- 
tivation.  Stamens  8,  inserted  like  the  petals 
under  the  margin  of  the  annular  disk  or  torus, 
w hich  is  cup-shaped,  fleshy,  deeply  cernated. 
Ovary  2-celled.  Style  short,  obtuse,  4-lobed. 
Drupe  globose  or  ovate,  nut  thick  and 
very  hard,  bony,  2-celled,  (one  of  the  cells 
by  abortion,  often  obliterated,)  cells  one- 
seeded  Balsum  producing  trees.  Leaves  with 
3 to  5 sessile  leaflets,  which  are  without  dots. 

Balsamondendron  G-ileadense,  K.  Unarmed. 
Leaves  palmately  3-foliolate,  petiolate,  smooth  ; 
leaflets  obovate,  oblong,  very  entire,  glabrous  ; pe- 
dicels short,  single-flowered,  with  the  calyx  broad, 
shallow,  and  campanulate. — This  includes  the 
Amyris  Opobalsamum  of  Forskal ; but  fresh  speci- 
mens and  recent  observations  are  required  to  dis- 
tinguish whether  this  is  different  from  the  Bales- 
san  of  Bruce.  Other  species  which  are  found  in 
the  Peninsula  of  India  and  are  spinescent,  used  to 
be  included  under  it,  but  are  considered  distinct 
by  Dr.  Arnott,  who  does  not  now  unite  them 
with  Protium  (as  in  the  Prod.  FI.  Ind.  Peuins.) 
from  which  indeed  they  differ  much  in  habit. 

The  Balessan  of  Bruce  was  found  by  him  at 
Azal),  and  said  to  extend  to  the  straits  of  Bab-el- 
Mandeb.  Gerloch  found  it  at  Bederhunin,  a vil- 
lage between  Mecca  and  Medina.  Forskal  found 
his  Opobalsamum  at  lines  in  Arabia  Felix.  At 
Aden  it  is  called  Beshan.  Dr.  Roth,  in  the 
Appendix  to  Harris’  Abyssinia  (ii.  p,  144)  men- 
tions B.  Opobalsamum  ns  occuring  in  the  Adel 
country  and  the  jungles  of  the  Hawash  alon" 
with  the  Myrrh  tree.  The  bark  when  wounded 
exudes  the  fragrant  and  far-famed  Balsam,  wdiich 
has  been  called  Balm  of  Gilead,  but  which  seems 
to  have  been  only  cultivated  in  Palestine  near  the 
town  ot  Jericho.  It  is  now  never  obtainable 
in  Europe  in  a pure  state,  and  therefore  seldom  if 
ever  employed  medicinally,  though  it  is  no  doubt 
possessed  of  stimulant  properties. 
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Balsaniodeudro/i  Myrrha  (tig.  56.)  Stem  shrub- 
bv,  arborescent ; branches  squarrose,  spinescent 
Leaves  ternate  ; leaflets  obovate  obtuse,  obtusely 
tooth-letted  at  the  apex,  the  lateral  smooth.  Fruit 
acuminate  (Nees).  Bark  pale  asli-gray,  approach- 
ing white.  Wood  yellowish-white ; both  it  and 
the  bark  have  a peculiar  odour.  Leaves  on  short 
stalks  Flowers  unknown.  Fruit  ovate,  smooth, 
brown  somewhat  larger  than  a pea;  surmonnted  i 
at.  the  base  by  a four-toothed  calyx,  and  supported  i 
on  a very  short  stalk. 

Dr.  Rovle  has  adopted  the  above  descrip-  ; 
tion,  as  translated  by  his  friend,  Dr.  Pereira,  ! 
who  has  closely  followed  the  account  given  j 
by  Nees  von  Esenbeck  in  the  folio  work 
Beschreib  OJficiu  : Planzeri,  where  he  says  that  his 
friend  Dr.  Ehrenberg  collected  from  off  this  tree 
“ seltr  schone  Myrrha ,”  and  that  the  description 
is  taken  from  the  specimens  of  the  plant  collected 
bv  Ehrenberg  at  Gison,  on  the  borders  of  Arabia 
Felix.  Though  it  is  not  very  probable,  from 
modern  information,  that  any  large  quantity’  of 
Mvrrh  is  produced  in  Arabia,  yet  it  is  possible 
that  some  may  be  produced  there,  and  from  the 
same  species  of  plant  as  that  which  yields  the 
large  quantities  of  Myrrh  in  Africa.  Indeed,  it 
is  stated  in  the  Appendix  to  Harris’  Abyssinia 
(ii.  414),  probably  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Roth, 
that  the  “ Bulsumodandrofi  Myrrha  (. Karbala  of 
the  natives)  grows  on  the  borders  of  Efat  and  in 
the  jungle  of  the  Hawash,  and  in  the  Adel  dcseit. 
The  resinous  gum  called  Ho/ali  is  collected  for 
exportation.  B.  Opobalmnum  (Besham)  grows 
commonly  with  the  former,  and  grows  even  at 
Cape  Aden.”  Unfortunately  there  are  no  speci- 
mens of  either  plant  in  the  Herbarium  collected 
by  the  embassy  and  sent  to  the  India  House. 

On  examining  the  specimens  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum of  B.  Opobalaamiuti  or  B.  Gileadense,  now 
united  into  one  species,  it  appears  to  Dr.  Royle 
that  the  specimens  vary  sufficiently  to  lequiie 
careful  examination  and  detailed  description  of 
good  and  complete  specimens,  before  we  can  dis- 
tinguish them  as  varieties,  or  determine  them  to 
beloncr  to  separate  species ; also  whether  the 
above” B.  Myrrha  itself  differs  sufficiently  to  con- 
stitute a distinct  species.  The  drawing  of  Nees, 
appears  to  Dr.  Rovle  to  resemble  some  of  the 
Arabian  specimens  of  B.  Opobalscimim  very  close- 
ly. All  are  very  distinct,  both  in  foliage  and 
inflorescence,  from  B.  Kataf  (v.  56,  1,  2,  3),  of 
which  a specimen  collected  by  horskal  is  m the 
British  Museum . The  species  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Roth  are  probably  the  same  as  tne  following. 

Mr.  Johnston,  also,  in  his  travels  through 
Adel  to  Abyssiua  (i.  p.  249),  in  treating ‘‘of  the 
tree  that  yields  this  useful  drug,  Myrrh,  says 
“ there  are  in  the  country  of  Adel  two  varieties, 
one  a low,  thorny,  ragged-looking  tree  with  bright 
green  leaves,  trifoliate,  and  an  undulating  edge, 
fs  that,  which  has  been  described  by  Ehrenberg.  | 
(y  the  annexed  figure,  56  ) “ This  produces  the 
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finest  kind  of  Myrrh  in  our  shops.”  This  may  . 
be  either  the  above  B.  Myrrha  or  one  of  the 
forms  of  B.  Opobalsamam.  “ The  other  is  a 
more  leafy  tree,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  and 
its  appearance  reminded  me  exceedingly  of  the 
common  hawthorn  of  home,  having  the  same 
largely  serrated,  dark-green  leaves,  growing  in 
bunches  of  four  or  five,  springing  by  several 
leaf-stalks  from  a common  centre.  The  flowers 
are  small,  of  a light-green  colour,  hanging  in 
pairs  beneath  the  leaves,  and  in  size  and  shape 
resemble  very  much  the  flowers  of  our  gooseberry- 
tree.  It  belongs  to  the  Octandria  Monogynia, 
the  eight  stamens  being  alternately  long  and 
short,  the  former  corresponding  to  the  four 
partial  clefts  in  the  edge  of  the  one-leafed  calyx. 
The  fruit  is  a kind  of  berry,  that  when  ripe  easily 
throws  off  the  dry  shell  in  two  pieces,  and  the 
two  seeds  it  contains  escape.  The  outer  bark  is 
thin,  transparent,  and  easily  detached  ; the  inner, 
thick,  woody.  When  wounded,  a yellow  turbid  i 
fluid  (the  gum-myrrh)  immediately  makes  its 
appearance.  Naturally,  the  gum  exudes  fromi 
cracks  in  the  bark  of  the  trunk  near  the  root, 
and  flows  freely  upon  the  stones  immediately 
underneath.  Artificially,  it  is  obtained  by  bruises: 
made  with  stones.”  This  plant,  judging ; from i 
the  specimens  deposited  by  Air.  Johnston  in  the 
British  Museum,  corresponds  exactly  with  one, 
also  in  the  same  collection, obtained  by  All.  Salt  in 
Abyssinia,  Balsumodendron  Kua  of  Mr.  Brown  s- 
MSS.  and  of  which  Mr.  Salt  says,  he  obtained 
from  it  a gum  much  resembling  the  Myrrh. 

Balsamodendron  Africum,  A rnott. — Ileudelotia 
africana.  Guill.  et  Per.  1 his  species,  first  found 
on  the  west  of  Africa,  occurs  also  in  the  Abys- 
sinian collection,  having  been  found  in  the  flat 
country  of  the  Adel.  Mr.  Johnston  immediately 
recognized  it  as  one  of  tire  trees  yielding  gum- 
resin.  'I’lie  leaflets  are  like  those  of  B.  Ana,  Br: 
It  yields  African  Bdellium,  or  that  imported  into 
France  from  Guinea  and  the  Senegal,  according  tc 
M.  Porrottet.  M.  Adanson,  likewise,  in  his  Travel; 
in  the  Senegal,  mentions  it  by  .the  name  of  Niotout. 
as  producing  Bdellium.  It  may  also  yielo 
the  Bdellium  which  is  exported  from  the 
west  coast  of  Africa.  Dr.  Malcolmson  wrote 
to  Dr.  Royle  that  “Bdellium  (of  which  In 
sends  a specimen)  is  produced  in  Africa  by  : 
tree  similar  to  the  Myrtle.  None  is  obtained  n 
Arabia.  It  is  very  similar  to  Myrrh,  and  some 

times  sold  for  it.”  , . T 

One  kind  of  Bdellium  is  produced  in  India 
which  Dr.  Royle  was  informed  was  yielded  by; 
tree  called goognl  by  the  natives  (v.  Hunal.  Hot 
177),  and  which  is  the  Amyns  Commiphora  o 
Roxb.  referred  by  Messrs.  Wight  and  Arnott  to 
Balsamsdendron.  Dr.  Walker,  in  his  account  c 
the  drugs  produced  near  Arungabad,  s >-u  es 
gum-resin,  called  by  tl.e  natives  yoogool,  is  produ 
ced  by  a tree  (I)r.  W.  calls  it  Amyns  Bdellium 
Roxb.)  which  grows  in  the  neighbourhood  c 
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Umber,  :t  town  twenty  miles  to  Lite  westward  of 
Aurangabad.  Roxburgh  imagined  that  Googool 
was  indentical  with  Myrrh.”  But  the  whole  of 
the  species  of  this  genus  require  to  be  carefully 
examined  from  good  and  authentic  specimens 
accompanied  by  their  respective  products,  before 
the  several  doubts  can  be  resolved.  Prop. 
Myrrh  is  imported  from  Bombay.  It  is 
generally  in  pieces  of  irregular  form  and  size, 
formed  apparently  by  agglutinated  tears,  dry, 
and  covered  with  a fine  dust,  commonly  of  a red- 
dish-brown colour ; brittle,  fracture  irregular, 
conchoids!,  shining,  with  the  surface  apparently 
dotted  with  volatile  oil,  often  varied,  with  opaque, 
whitish,  semicircular  marks  ; the  smaller  pieces 
angular  shining,  semi-transparent ; taste  bitter  and 
aromatic,  the  smell  peculiar  and  balsamic.  Other 
kinds  are  also  met  with,  probably  derived  from  the 
same  source,  as  it  sometimes  reaches  this  country 
with  the  different  qualities  intermixed  ( Myrrh  in 
■sorts)  or  v/hen  the  finer  pieces  are  picked  out 
(Turkey  or  picked  Myrrh).  But  when  the  process 
is  adopted  abroad,  the  inferior  qualities  may 
come  separately  or  remain  intermixed  with  other 
gums  or  resins,  especially  Bdellium,  from  the 
careless  manner  in  which  all  arc  collected  by 
the  natives.  rlhe  specimens  brought  by  the  Abys- 
sinian embassy  have  granular  fragments  mixed 
with  roundish  tears  ; and  some  of  a pale,  even 
whitish,  colour  may  be  seen  on  the  same  piece  of 
bark  with  ordinary  coloured  Myrrh.  The  spe- 
cimens which  have  not  been  exposed  to  the 
air,  are  darker  coloured,  moister,  and  of  a more 
powerful  and  agreeable  smell. 

Indian  Bdellium  is  sometimes  sold  for  and 
considered  as  an  inferior  kind  of  Myrrh.  It  is 
in  roundish  pieces  of  a dull  dark-red  colour,  more 
moist  than  Myrrh,  and  not  brittle  like  it,  soften- 
ing even  with  the  heat  of  the  hand  ; bitter  and 
;i  little  acrid  in  taste,  with  a less  agreeable  odour 
It  often  has  portions  of  the  birch-like  bark  adher- 
ing to  it.  Myrrh,  when  heated,  softens,  then  burns 
partially,  leaving  a black  spongy  ash.  Triturated 
with  water,  it  forms  an  emulsion : the  Alcoholic 
^ncture  is  rendered  opaque  on  the  addi- 
-lon  of  water.  It  is  a Gum-resin  with  volatile 

pllf  , \°f  SeVeni1  acids  combined  with 
Potash  and  Lime.  The  Gum,  about  61  per 

xnfr.,  consists  ot  two  kinds,  one-half  being  Jas- 
wm  or  msoiuble,  and  the  remainder  Arabin  or 
loluble  Gum.  This  being  dissolved  in  water 
cadily  suspends  the  Resin  and  Oil  The  Re’ 
mi,  about  28  per  cent..,  is  also  of  two  kinds  one 
:oft,  odorous,  and  soluble  in  ether  while  the 
>ther  is  hard,  without  odour,  soluble’  in  in  r 
Hie  volatile  Oil,  about  2-5  pe  cent  n J ’ 
f distilled  with  water-  it  Vt  « ,°VCr 

ndUrtns,tn,t  y;,1°'Vi8h’  ^sleWoS 

•ml  taste  of  Myrrh,  is  soluble  in  Alcohol 
f her  and  the  fixed  Oils.  Upon  it  and  e Re- 

isr  STU Lmn  ,Myn,h  chiefl*  d^d- 

* st°machic,  Excitant,  Stiinnlnnt  I 
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Expectorant,  Emmeriagogue,  D.  gr.  x to  xxx. 
but  usually  united  with  tonics  or  with  purgatives, 
as  Aloes.  — Hoyle.  The  sort  met  with  in  India, 
and  brought  from  the  Arabian  and  African 
G'oasts,  is  in  large  opaque  pieces,  generally- 
covered  with  a brownish  white  powder.  An  in- 
ferior kind  of  Myrrh  is  also  imported  from  the 
above  places,  and  termed  in  India  Bysabole.  It 
ha3  a gieat  resemblance  to  Bdellium,  for  which 
it.  is  not  unfrequently  mistaken.  Myrrh  is  largely 
imported  into  Bombay,  and  is  chiefly  re-exported 
to  England.—  Faulkner. 

(554-6)  Ml  ROB  A LANS.  This  is  aname  ap- 
plied to  i he  almond-like  kernels  of  a nut  or 
dried  fruit  looking  like  a plum,  of  which  there 
are  several  sorts  known  in  the  East.  They  are 
the  produce  ot  various  species  of  Terminalia 
as  T.  Bellerica , T.  Ghebula,  T.  citrina , and  T. 
angu.sti folia.  'They  vary  from  the  size  of  olives 
to  that  of  gall  nuts,  and  have  a rough,  bitter 
and  unpleasant  taste.  Many  of  the  trees  of  this 
tiube,  which  are  all  natives  of  the  tropical  regions 
ot  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  are  used  for  tan- 
ning, and  some  for  dyeing.  They  are  highly 
valued  by  dyers,  creating,  when  mixed  with  alum 
a durable  dark-byown  yellow.  Mvrobalans  f-tch 
m the  Bombay  market  8a.  to  26*.’ the  Surat  can- 
dy ot  821  lbs.  The  bark  and  leaves  of  T.  Gu- 
iappa  yield  a black  pigment,  with  which  Indian 
mk  is  made  ; the  seeds  are  eaten  like  almonds. 
A milky  juice  is  said  to  flow  from  T.  angusti- 
Joha,  which  when  dried,  is  fragrant,  and,  resem- 
bling Benzoin,  is  used  as  a kind  of  incense  in  the 

f 7f"Urcies  111  tlte  Mauritius.  The  fruit 
of  I.  Bellerica , and  of  T.  Ghebula , both  useful 
timber-trees,  indigenous  to  the  East  Indies,  are 
used  medicinally  as  a tome  and  astringent.  One 
hundred  and  seventeen  cwts.  of  Mvrobalans  were 
s >].pcd  t™,,,  Ceylon  i»  1845.  The  nn„ual  im. 

16  0 1W"  '“to  "molmt  t0  about 

1600  cwts.  The  quantity  which  arrived  at  Liv- 

W5°0  27  hot0”  inUM6-md  851  ‘°ns  in 

■ 27f'2  bilKs  ™ 1851.  and  19,946  bam 

" 1852;,  W'ey  “T  fl'om  C”lcutl”  »ndBom- 

3Z*  a,T„r  r0l  dy“'S 

to  2;  1853  ™ 

into  tl,r  IlnTt  l ! ' V’a'"ge  nnnual  Imports 

’00  L ill  Ul'g<lom  m“y  be  ‘"1®"  »t 

" ton3,  Myrobalana  is  also  the  Eno-lish 

name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  natural  ordor 
Combi elacea,  which  yields  these  fruits.  rC’oM- 

Prlduct s'of  Giep'1Cii  (Sdnmonds’  Commercial 
rioaua*  >J  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.)  -Ena.  Gar 

India  a™  sub^iule  “ "sf  “ 

The  husk  contains  the 

to.  some  mucilage,  am!  a brownish  X 

louring  substance,  which  is  used  in  InL  f 
dyeing  velloir  Tho  i ) • u 11  for 

Rising  ,|,c  which  it  IIZI 
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of  rayrobalans  differs  slightly  from  that  of  gall. 
Gallic  acid  is  also  present  in  rather  large  propor- 
tion. The  price  of  myrobalans  in  June  1852 
was  quoted  at  from  (3 l.  to  1(U.  per  ton.  The 
Myrobalans  of  commerce  yielded  by  Terminalia 
chebula,  belerica  and  cilrina  (called  also  Gal  hints) 
are  oval  fruits  of  a dingy  yellow  colour,  contain- 
ing much  tannin  ; hence,  they  are  useful  to  the 
tanner  as  well  as  the  dyer.  With  alum,  this  dye 
yields  a good  durable  yellow,  and  with  salts  ot 
iron,  a black  colour,  little  inferior  to  that  produc- 
ed by  Oak  Galls.  The  Myrobolans  although  a 
very  common  dyeing  and  tanning  material  ot  this 
country  from  time  immemorial,  have  not  been 
many  years  introduced  into  English  commerce, 
but  so  useful  have  they  been  found,  that  they 
have  become  a very  important  article  of  trade, 
and  the  consumption  is  now  fully  2000  tons  an- 
nually (Archer)  — Tomlinson.  On  this  subject,  t'ne 
Cunara  Local  Committee  observes  as  follows  : — 
“ During  the  last  season  a sudden  demand 
<s  arose  * tor  the  Gallnut,  and  large  protits  were 
“ made  by  the  persons  who  collected  it  from  the 
“ jungles.  The  exports  for  five  years  have  been 
“ as  follows  — 
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one  among  the  articles  of  the  native  materia  nie- 
dica  than  which  no  one  is  more  vaunted,  it  is 
considered  to  possess  wonderful  general  deobstru- 
ent and  purgative  qualities  Stc.  &c.,  while  those 
who  thus  belaud  it,  are  apparently  not  aware  that 
this  is  the  chebulic  myrobalan(Terminalia  chebula) 
of  English  pharruacopaeias  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury and  long  since  deservedly  neglected. — Gen. 
Med.  Toy.  p.  153. 

(5547)  MYROBALAN,  BELLERIC. 

MIN  ALT  A BeLLERICA.  Roxb. 


Ter- 


Beleyluj,  Arab. 
liooloo,  Cynu’ 

Bella,  Due, 

Behevin.Becda,  Hind.  Guz. 


Belelah,  Belegleli,  PiCRS. 
Behira,  Veebituka,  Sans. 
Tauikai,  Tam, 


Fnslies. 


I'lisly 


1256. 

1260. 

1261 

1262. 

1263. 


Quantity.  1 

Value. 

Candies. 

Mda. 

its. 

As. 

P. 

207 

3 

918 

33 

33 

380 

16 

1877 

>3 

•3 

537 

19 

2860 

J» 

3> 

580 

17 

26)4 

J " 

*.J 

2154 

4 

3029 

* J 

33 

All  the  three  Myrobolans  are  to  be  met  with 
in  many  parts  of  lower  India.  In  Bengal  they 
grow  in  abundance.  In  Java  we  are  told  ry 
Buntins,  (l)  that  the  Dutch  were  in  the  habit 
of  employing  the  Embic  and  Belenc  sorts  daily 
in  their  hospitals,  in  dysenteric,  and  bilious  affec- 
tions.— M.  S.  J . R.  Ainslie. 

Har,  Hurra,  from  Terminalia  chebula,  and 
other  species,  three  in  number,  comprise  all  the 
discarded  myrobalans  of  our  old  pharmaco- 
meas  The  myrobalans  as  brought  into  Cash- 
mere  from  Delhee  and  Harowtee,  Hindustan 
and  the  Dukhan,  are  of  four  kinds  namely  : 

Gural  hurra. — Astringent  and  purgative  : used 
in  mesalihs  : given  in  medicine  to  children  : four 
seers  for  one  rupee. 

Juwal  hurra.- Used  in  the  same  way  : eight 
seers  for  one  rupee. 

Charnel  hurra , used  only  in  dyeing,  ten 
seers  for  one  rupee.  The  whole  aie  much 
used  in  dyeing.  According  to  tbe  site  oi  t,,e 
myrobalan  its  value  augments,  so  that  a \eij 
h?<re  one  may  be  worth  one  hundred  rupees 
or  more,  the  natives  believing  that  the  very  large 
ones  have  the  virtue  ot  causing  puigingiy  o 
merely  retained  in  the  hands  Gen.  Med.  lop. 
“ 136.  The  Har  or  Harm,  is,  says  Dr.  Irvine, 
r-  l o 
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The  fruit  of  the  Belleric  Myrobalan,  in  its  dri- 
ed state,  is  little  larger  than  a gall-nut,  but  not 
so  regular  in  shape,  of  a dirty  brown  colour,  and 
astringent  taste.  It  is  supposed  to  be  similar  in 
its  properties  to  the  Chebulic  Myrobalan,  but  in 
a much  weaker  degree.  It  is  much  used  in  India 
as  the  basis  of  several  colours,  and  also  in  medi- 
cine. Small  quantities  have  of  late  years  been 
exported  from  Bombay  to  England. — Faulkner. 
This  article  is  sometimes  used  by  the  natives  in 
its  dried  state  in  cases  requiring  slight  astrin- 
gents. The  large  tree  which  produces  it,  is 
common  in  Mysore,  where  it  is  called  Tari  ; and 
hence  the  botanical  name  (Myrobolanus  Taria) 
given  to  it  by  Dr.  Buchanan.  It  would  appear 
to  be  the  Tani  of  Rheede. — Ainslie  s Mat.  Med. 
p.  28.  Belleric  Myrobalan  fruit  is  esteemed 
medicinal  by  the  Burmese,  and  is  dried  and  sold 
among  the  drugs.  The  tree  is  indigenous,  but 
not  very  abundant. — Mason. 

(554-8)  MYROBALAN,  BLACK,  or  INDI- 
AN. 

Hcleelnj  Aswad,  Abab. 

Zen  gi- har,  Beng. 

Hemuz,  Hetnuj,  Guz.  H. 

Is  the  unripe  dried  fruit  of  the  Terminalia 
chebula.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a pistachio  nut 
and  of  a deep  black  colour,  oblong,  pointed  at 
both  ends,  slender,  and  lias  scarcely  the  rudiment 
of  the  nut.  It  is  used  by  the  natives  of  India 
as  a brisk  purge  ; and  also  as  a dye.  In  Bengal 
and  in  most  parts  ot  the  Western  Presidency, 
they  are  grown  in  abundance.  They  are  largely 
exported  from  Bombay  to  the  Arabian  and  Per- 
sian Gulfs. — Faulkner. 

(5549  ) MYROBALAN,  CHEBULIC.  Coun- 
try Gaels.  Terminalia  Chebula,  Willd 


TIeleelah  Seeah,  Pers. 
KurkadnRa,  Sans. 
Sinbgi,  Tam. 


Heleeluj  Kabulee, 
Arab. 

Araloo,  Cyng. 
Huldah,  Duk.. 
Hurda,  Har,  Har, 


Humbether  Guz.  Hind. 
Heleelah — kilan,  Pers. 
Haritaka,  Sans. 
Kadukai,  Tam. 
Carakaia,  Tel. 


In  its  dried  state,  it  is  about  the  size  of  a large 
Spanish  olive,  of  an  oblong  ovate  shape,  yellow 
brown  colour,  and  is  marked  with  edges  and  fur- 
rows alternately.  Tl'e  tree  [Terminalia  chebu  a 
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which  yields  this  fruit,  is  common  in  the  Mysore 
country,  Bengal,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  Wes- 
tern Presidency.  This  fruit  is  infinitely  more 
astringent  than  the  preceding,  and  is  on  that  ac- 
count, much  more  extensively  used  by  the  na- 
tives in  their  arts  and  manufactures.  They  are  ex- 
ported from  Bombay  to  London  and  Liverpool  in 
large  quantities. — Faulkner.  This  species  is  in- 
finitely more  astringent  than  the  preceding,  and 
it  would  appear  by  some  experiments  made  by 
Dr.  Roxburgh,  that  it  is  even  more  so  than  the 
Aleppo  Galls.  Kadukai  well  rubbed  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Galls  and  Cuttacamboo  (of  each  equal 
parts)  is  considered  by  the  Vyteans  as  an  excel- 
lent external  application  in  the  apthous  affections 
of  children,  and  adults,  the  last  of  which  is  a 
most  dangerous  disease  amongst  the  Native  In- 
dians. The  tree  which  produces  the  Kadukai  is 
common  in  Mysore,  where  it  is  called  Arulay, 
and  hence  the  Botanical  name  (Myrobolanus) 
given  to  it  bv  Dr.Buchanan. — Ainslie's  Mat.  Med, 

(5550)  MYROBALAN,  CITRINE.  Myro- 
bolanus ClTRINA. 


Alaj'-gara,  Tam. 

Karra,  Harva,  Guz.  II. 


Liba,  Sans. 


lhe  Citrine  Myrobalan  ( Tennirtalia  citrina),  is 
ranked  among  the  fruits  ; it  is  about  the  size  of 
a French  plum,  and  is  often  made  into  pickle, 
and  when  green,  is  used  as  a gentle  purgative. 
It  is  frequently  met  with  in  most  parts  of 
Lower  India.  This  fruit  grows  in  Canara,  it  is 
not  much  prized  and  is  generally  made  into 
pickle. — Ainslie. 

(5551)  MYROBALAN  EMBLIC.  EMBL1CA 
(or  Phyllanthus)  officinalis.  Phyllanthus 
Emblica,  Linn. 


Aoonla,  Amlej,  I)uk. 
Anileh,  Peks. 

A mu  I aka,  Amrila,  Sans. 
Nhlliekai,  Tam. 
Woosheeriliaia,  Tel. 


Amla  Anola,  Beng. 

Cayboung  Ngot,  Hac- 
min-sau,  Cocn-cniN. 

Amla,  A nveleutty,  Aoonla 
Aumvera,  Guz.  Hind. 

Awnsadanclli,  Cyng. 

The  Emblic  Myrobalan  in  its  dried  state,  is 
ibout  the  size  of  a small  marble,  of  a dirty,  dark- 
rown  colour,  and  irregular  surface,  possessing  a 
considerable  degree  of  astringency.  It  is  to  be 
met  with  in  most  parts  of  lower  India.  In  Ben- 
gal they  are  grown  in  abundance.  It  is  reckoned 
among  the  Indian  fruits,  and  in  its  green  state, 
is  requent.ly  made  into  preserve  and  pickle  ; it 
s also  used  m medicine.^- Faulkner.  In  its  dried 
date  it  is  with  other  articles  of  similar  qualities, 
nade  into  a cooling  and  opening  Ptisan.  The 
•ree  which  produces  this  article  is  the  Nilica- 

™}im  "f  !he  Hort\  Mal-  and  the  Boa  Malacca 
it  the  Malays.-^-  A ms.  Mat.  Med.  p.  29. 

(5552)  MYROSPERMUM,  a genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Amyridacea.  It 
ias  a 5-toothed  campanulate  calyx  ; 5 petals,  the 
ipper  one  largest;  3taraens  10,  distinct;  ovary 
dipitate,  oblong,  membranous,  with  2-6-ovulcs ; i 
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legume  with  a winged  stalk,  terminating  iri  an 
oblique  indehiscent  1 -celled  1 -2-seeded  samara. 
I'he  species  are  trees  with  dotted  leaves. — Eng. 
Cyc. 

(555  3)  MYROSPERMUM.  PERUIEERUM. 
(Myroxylon  Peruilerum  Linnaeus),  Balsam  of 
Peru  Iree.  The  stem  of  this  plant  yields  the 
Balsam  of  Peru.  It  has  a thick  smooth  straight 
trunk  with  a gray  coarse  bark,  which  is  filled 
with  resin.  By  distillation  with  water  it  yields 
a volatile  oil.  By  exposure  to  the  air  it  hardens, 
and  is  then  termed  Opobalsanuim  Siccum,  which 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  true  Opobnl- 
satnum.  Balsam  of  Tolu  is  also  sometimes 
called  Opobalsamum. — Eng.  Cgc. 

(5554)  MYRTACEiE,  Mgr  tie- Blooms,  Poly- 
petalous  Exogens,  forming  a very  extensive  and 
important  natural  order  of  Plants,  exclusively  in- 
habiting warm  countries,  and  in  all  cases  either 
shrubs  or  trees,  an  herbaceous  form  of  the  order 
being  unknown,  'lhe  most  northern  station 
of  the  species  is  the  sour.li  of  Europe,  where 
the  common  Myrtle  grows  apparently  wild. 
If  this  plant  is  taken  as  the  type  of  the 
order,  it  might  be  said  to  consist  of  aromatic 
plants  with  opposite  leaves,  dotted  with  transpa- 
rent oil-cysts,  bearing  icosandrous  monogynous 
poljpetalmis  flowers,  succeeded  by  an  inferior 
succulent  fruit ; but  this  is  the  character  rather 
of  a section  ot  the  order  than  of  J lyrtacece  con- 
sidered ns  a whole.  In  this  division  are  how- 
ever included  nearly  all  the  species  employed  for 
the  use  of  man.  Among  the  table-fruits  of  the 
tropics  are  the  Guava,  yielded  by  different  spe- 
cies of  Psidium  ; the  Rose-Apple  and  Jamrosade, 
produced  by  Eugenia  Malaccensis  and  E.-Jambos  : 
of  spices,  Cloves  are  the  flower-buds  of  Caryop- 
hyllus  aromaticus  ; and  Allspice  is  the  dried  ber- 
lies  of  Eugenia  Pimenta ; all  which  are  obtained 
fiom  the  plants  belonging  to  the  same  section  as 
the  Common  Myrtle;  the  aromatic  fruits  of  that 
plant  were  indeed  used  as  a spice  before  Cloves 
and  Allspice  became  common. 

lhe  deviations  that  take  place  from  the  typi- 
cal structure,  of  the  order  consist  partly  in 
the  fruit  being  dry  and  capsular  instead  of 
fleshy  and  indehiscent.,  and  partly  in  the 
organisation  of  the  interior  of  the  "fruit  beino- 
educed  to  a state  of  great  simplicity;  besides 
which  the  leaves  are  often  alternate  instead 
ot  opposite  Some  of  the  species  have  no 
coioila,  and  there  is  in  many  cases  a very  singular 

tendency  to  consolidate  the  floral  organs  of  all 
kinds.  ° 

The  species  with  capsular  fruit  are  principally 
found  in  Australia,  where,  in  the  form  of  Euca- 
lyptus  and  Leptospermnm,  they  constitute  one  of 
most  striking  features  of  the  vegetation 
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hese  plants  abound  in  a powerful  astringent, 
secretion,  chiefly  found  in  their  bark,  on 
which  account  they  are  found  valuable  for 
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the  tanner’s  purposes;  while  tin;  aromatic  prin- 
ciples is  also  abundantly  secreted  in  other 
cases,  as,  i'or  example,  in  Melaleuca  Cajnput, 
from  which  the  green  stimulating  oil  of  the 
Cajeput  is  procured,  it  is  more  particularly 
among  these  species  that  anomalous  conditions 
of  the  floral  organ  occur.  In  Eucalyptus 
there  is  no  corolla,  and  the  segments  ot  the 
calyx  are  so  completely  united  to  each  other 
as  to  form  a fleshy  cap,  thrown  oft  by  the 
flowers  when  the  time  arrives  for  extricating 
the  stamens.  In  Melaleuca , Calothamnvs,  and 
several  others,  the  stamens  are  united  to  each 
other  by  their  filaments,  so  as  to  form  showy, 
petal-like,  fringed  expansions  ; and  in  Eudesmia 
the  petals  themselves  are  united  into  a cap, 
thrown  off  upon  the  expansion  of  U19  flower. 

The  most  singular  form  of  Myrtacea  is 
that  which  derives  its  name  from  an  Austra- 
lian plant,  called  Ohavudaucium,  in  which  the 
interior  of  the  ovary  contains  but  one  cell,  with 
from  two  to  live  ovules  rising  up  obliquely  from 
its  base.  These  plants  are  all  small  heath-like 
shrubs,  having  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  edge 
of  the  petals  prolonged  into  long  and  delicate 
fringes.  Such  plants  are  extremely  abundant 
on  the  west  coast  of  Australia,  where  they  form 
one  of  t he  most  striking  characters  of  the  Flora. 
Punica  Q-ranatum,  the  Pomegranate-Tree,  is  a 
most  anomalous  form  of  Myrtacece,  remarkable 
for  an  almost  total  absence  of  transparent  dot- 
ting, and  consequently  of  aromatic  qualities ; and 
having  a fruit  consisting  of  two  whorls  of  car- 
peds  compacted  together  into  an  inferior  ovary, 
the  interior  of  which  becomes  altered  and  dis- 
tended so  much  after  the  flower  has  fallen  oft, 
that  the  fruit  is  nothing  but  a collection  of  cavi- 
ties filled  with  seeds,  and  having  no  apparent  re- 
lation to  each  other. 
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The  genus  Oaryophyllus  has  the  following 
characters  : — Tube  of  the  calyx  cylindrical ; limb 
4-pavted  ; petals  4,  adhering  by  their  ends  in  a 
sort  of  calypra  ; stamens  distinct,  arranged  in  4 
parcels  in  a quadrangular  fleshy  hollow  near  the 
teeth  of  the  calyx  ; ovary  2-celled  ; ovules  about 
20  in  each  cell  : berry  1- 2-celled,  1-2-seeded  ; 
seeds  cvlindrical  or  half-ovate  ; cotyledons  thick, 
fleshy  convex  externally,  sinuous  in  various  ways 
internally. 

C.  aromaticus,  the  Clove-Yree,  is  a nativ  e ol 
the  Molucca  Islands.  It  is  a moderately-sized 
tree,  with  leaves  opposite  and  decussate,  persist- 
ent, somewhat  coriaceous  and  shining,  minutely 
punctuated,  about  4 inches  long,  ovate-lanceolate, 
more  or  less  acute,  quite  entire,  pale  beneath,  ta- 
pering gradually  at  the  base  into  a slender  foot- 
stalk which  is  almost  2 inches  long.  The  cloves 
of  the  shops  are  the  dried  compressed  flower- 
buds  of  this  tree. — Eng-  Cyc. 

(5555)  MYRTUS  a genus  of  Plants, 


the  type  of  the  natural  order  Myrtacea.  It  lias  ( 
the  calyx-tube  somewhat  globose,  with  the  limb 
5-  or  very  rarely  4-partite  ; the  petals  5,  or  very 
rarely  4 ; the  stamens  distinct ; the  berry  2-  or 
3-celled,  somewhat  globose,  crowned  with  the 
segments  of  the  calyx  ; several  seeds  in  each  cell, 
or  very  rarely  solitary  ; uniform,  with  a bony 
testa ; the  embryo  curved ; cotyledons  semi- 
cylindiical,  very  short,  the  radicle  twice  the 
length  of  the  cotyledons.  The  species  are  shrubs 
with  opposite  quite  entire  pellucid  dotted  leaves  ; 
peduncles  axillary,  1-  or  rarely  3-flowered. — 
Eng.  Cyc. 

(5556)  MYUTUS  COMMUNIS,  Common 
Myrtle,  has  solitary  1 -flowered  pedicels  about 
the  length  of  the  leaves',  hearing  2 linear  bracte- 
oles  under  the  flowers  ; the  calyx  5-cleft ; the 
leaves  ovate,  lanceolate,  or  acute.  This  beauti- 
ful plant  is  a native  of  the  south  of  Europe  ; it 
is  found  wild  in  France,  about  Marseilles,  and  ex- 
tends from  that  city  along  the  sea-coast  to  Genoa, 
and  throughout  Italy,  in  these  districts  it  forms 
thickets  which  sometimes  grow  within  reach  ot 
the  spray  of  the  sea.  This  plant  has  been  in  all 
ages  a great  favourite  in  Europe.  It  was  called 
by  the  Greeks  Me/rros.  Mvpo-lrn  is  the  name 
under  which  Hippocrates  refers  to  this  plant. 

(«  Mori).  Mul.,’  i.  599.)  Theophrastus  also  uses 
this  word,  and  Nuprin  and  MupUs,  in  speaking  of 
the  Myrtle.  The  Romans  knew  this  plant  by 
the  name'  of  Myrtus.  (Pliny,  12-13.)  I his 
name  has  been  adopted  in  most  European  lan- 
guages. It  is  Mirto  in  Italian  and  Spanish  ; 
Myrte  in  German  ; Myrter  in  Danish  ; Myrteu 
in  Swedish  ; Mirte  in  French  ; Mirta  in  Portu- 
guese. The  leaves  of  the  Myrtle,  like  the  whole 
order,  contain  a volatile  oil  which  possesses 
medicinal  properties,  and  they  were  used  as 
stimulants  by  the  ancients.  The  buds  and 
berries  of  this  plant  also  contain  volatile 
oil,  and  were  used  by  the  Romans  as  a spice,  and  i 
are  at  this  day  in  Tuscany  employed  as  a substi- 
tute for  pepper.  The  Tuscans  also  prepare  a kind 
of  wine  from  the  Myrtle  called  Myrtidanum-  1 he 
berries  are  used  at  the  present  day  in  Greece  as- 
a remedy  in  the  diarrhoea  of  little  children.  The 
mode  of  administering  them  is  to  soak  them  in 
red  wine.  The  flowers  of  the  Myrtle  have  an 
agreeable  scent,  and  when  distilled  they  form  the 
perfume  sold  in  France  under  the  name  of  Eau. 
d’Ange.  In  addition  to  the  volatile  oil  the  Myr- 
tle contains  tannin,  so  that  in  medicine  its  various 
parts  have  an  astringent  action,  and  have  been 
used  for  this  purpose.  In  Greece,  Italy,  and 
the  south  of  France,  the  bark  is  used  for  tanning. 
The  varieties  are  the  Gold-Striped  Broad-Leaved 
Myrtle,  Broad-Leaved  Jew’s  Myrtle,  Gold-Stnp- 
ed-Lcavcd  Orange -Myrtle,  Silver- Striped  Italian 
Myrtle,  Striped  Box -Leaved  Myrtle,  Silver-Strip- 
ed Rosemary-Leaved  Myrtle,  Silver-Striped,  n 
me"-  Myrtle,  Cockscomb  or  Bird’s-Nest  Myrtle 
Spotted- Leaved  Myrtle.  About  40  other  species 
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of  Myrtle  besides  those  of  the  old  genus  Myrtus, 
now  referred  to  the  genera  Myrica,  dyzygium, 
Eugenia , &e.,  have  been  described.  None  of  them 
yield  products  used  in  arts  or  medicine,  and 
.mly  a tew  of  them  have  been  cultivated. — 
Eng.  Gyc. 

(5557)  MYRTUS  NUMMULA.RIA  is  a creep- 
ng  species  found  at  the  Straits  of  Magalhaens  ; 
tnd  M.  niyrsinoides,  a native  of  the  colder  parts 
>f  Peru,  would  probably  be  .found  to  be  half- 
lardy  in  England  (Loudon,  Arboretum  Bri- 
annicum  ; Fraas,  Synopsis  Flora  Classics  • Bur- 
lett.  Outlines  of  Botany  \ Lindley,  Flora  Medico. 
—Eng.  Cyc. 

(5558)  MYRTUS  SPECTABILIS,  M.  Tom- 
intosa. 

(5559)  MYRTUS  TOMENTOSA,  is  a native 
f Cochin  China.  It  is  a handsome  shrub,  and 
ns  been  found  to  grow  well  against  walls  in  the 
mth  of  England. — Eng.  Gyc. 

(5560)  MITILITLE,  a family  of  Lamellibran- 
jiate  Mollusca.  It  includes  the  species  referred 
y Linnaeus  to  the  genus  Mytilus.  Mr.  G.  B. 
oweiby  (‘Genera),  after  remarking  that 
ie  Linnnean  genus  Mytilus,  on  account  of 
i principal  character  being  its  want  of  hinge  teeth, 
insists  of  several  forms  that  are  widely  distinct 
om  each  other,  and  which  have  well  served  as 
ie  types  of  several  Lamarckian  genera,  such  as 
ciculo,  Modiola,  Auodou,  and  others,  in  connec- 
on  with  the  present  genus,  which  deservedly 
tains  the  name  of  Mytilus,  both  on  account  of 
> form  and  the  priority  of  its  claim,  proceeds 
observe  that  the  other  genera. which  have  been 
uted  with  it  but  from  which  it  appears  neces- 
ry  to  distinguish  it  because  of  a certain  degree 
general  resemblance,  are  Modiola  and. Lit/io- 
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damns  : from  Anodon  and  Avicula,  together  w ith 
Lamarck  s Meleagrina,  it  is,  he  adds,  obviously 
distinct : whilst  one  character — namely,  the  point- 
ed terminal  unibones — serves  to  distinguish  it 
from  Modiola  and  Lithodomus. — Eng.  Gyc. 

(5561)  MYTILUS.  This  genus  is  abundant 
on  most  rocky  coasts,  where  the  species  are 
to  be  found  moored  by  their  coarse  filamentous 
byssus,  generally  to  such  rocks  or  other  sub- 
marine bodies  as  are  exposed  at  some  peri- 
ods of  the  tide  where  tides  exist,  and  cover- 
ed by  the  sea  at  high  water.  Mr.  G.  B 
Sowerby  does  not  think  that,  after  being  once 
attached,  they  habitually  disengage  themselves 
though  it  appears  to  him  probable  that,  when 
disengaged  by  the  force  of  the  sea,  they  may  live 
loi  some  time  without  being  in  any  manner,  af- 
fixed. The  species  are  numerous,  and  most  of 
them  are  used  as  food  ; but  they  should  be  eaten 
with  caution,  for  serious  illness  and  even  death 
have  insued  from  a meal  made  on  some  of  them, 
the  byssus,  or  beard,  as  it  is  popularly  called 
should  be  carefully  cleared  away,  and  they  should 
be  particularly  avoided  when  cholera  is  about  or 
even  when  diarrhoea  is  prevalent.— Cue’ 

a;  «riLUS  EDUI.IS,  «,e  Com™,, 

bait  \\  atei  Muscle.  1 his  speejes  is  too  well 
knowii  to  require  description  t the  shell,  is  strong 
When  freed  iron,  the  epidermis  and  polished,  the 
unda  sm  face  of  the  external  parts  of  the  shellia 
exposed,  and  is  of  a deep  blue.  In  this  state 
R is  often  offered  for  sale  at  wa  W 
the  inside  of  the  valves  is  white  with  a lark  rim 
The  Common  Edible  Muscle  is  found  in  exten- 
sive beds  below  low-water  mark,  and  also  at  a 
greater  depth.  Hocks  and  stones  between  highs 
watei  marks  are  also  covered  with  them.  ° 
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(55 63)  NAA.  A very  hard,  fine,  close-grained 
J very  ponderous  Ceylon  wood. 

irL  ol^LEE:/sto'e  C^ared  with 
erse  ol  the  koian,  and  suspended  as  a charm 

md  the  necks  of  children. — Herklots 

(5565)  NAGEESA  Hind.  There  is  much 
pute  amongst  oriental  scholars  about  the  trno 
Sees,!  ; the  Bombay  phdologisfe  few  It  to 
cies  of  (darcinia,  whilst  thf  nnSlite  1 +t 
eutta  side  of  India  consider  it  to  be"  Mesua 
■ lhioughout  his  travels  in  India  Hr 
oker  was  struck  with  the  undue  reliance' 


application  of  terms  to  natural  objects  and  ih, 
pronunciation.  It  is  a VPrv  n~v  r f U 
impression,  that  savage  and  lnlf  civil  e T'0"™ 
Have  an  accurate  knowledge  ? M " f P6°f 

JElJvf  )r?VA0^A  PATRWm  • POOTIi 

countries  of  Coramamlcl  anTtr'A  mfu'lla‘"01 
grow,  to  be  a «*• 

straight  trunk  and  « I.,  tle®  with  an  ere- 
-.nposc,  of  'f 

'vith  bifarious  braiichlets'.  bla"c,ie 


tls-  i ; ^ ‘ anu  ir>terination  of  cnmnneoi  7 U ‘ spreading  shadv  1 

•■•wvara  -fee 
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The  wood  is  white,  close  grained,  and  very  hard. 
— Hliode  M.S.S. 


(5567)  NAGKESUR,  Mcbna  ferrea.  The  root 
of  the  tree  is  used  : considered  astringent  and 


refrigerant : one  tola  is  taken  internally : is  appli- 

1 "...  ii  • i _ ilf  J /it..-. 
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ed  externally  in  cynanchc. — (real.  Med.  Top. 
p.  147. 


(5563)  NAIGRE  SEED,  is  not  known  at  Ma- 
dras, it  is  an  article  of  export  from  Malabar:  it  is 
probably  the  name  of  the  seed  of  Pongamia  glabra. 


(5569)  NAIA,  Laurenti’s  name  for  a genus  of 
highly  venomous  Serpents,  to  which  the  species 
of  Ur  a us  and  Asp)*  of  Wagler  belong.  This 
form  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  Old  World. 
The  Asiatic  species  Oolnher  Nnjn  of  Linnaeus  ; 

G.  c tec  its  of  Gnielin  (?) ; Vipera  Nnjn  of  Daudin  ; 
Naja  tripn'diaiis  of  Mcrrem  ; N liitescens  of  Laur- 
enti ; Cobra  de  Capello  (adder  with  a hood)  of 
the  Asiatic  Portuguese  ; Serpent  a Lunettes  of 
the  French  ; Nag  and  Chinta  Nagoo  of  the  na- 
tives ; and  Spectacles  Snake  ot  the  English, 
may  be  considered  as  the  type  of  the  genus. 
It  has  the  following  characters  : — Head  with  nine 
plates  behind,  broad  ; neck  very  expansile,  cover- 
ing the  headlike  a hood:  tail  round.  (Gray'.) 
The  expansion  of  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the 
body  is  effected  by  the  anterior  ribs,  which  the 
animal  has  the  power  of  raising  and  bringing 
forward  so  as  to  dilate  that  portion  into  a disc 
more  or  less  large.  When  this  disc  is  thus  dilat- 
ed in  the  Naia  tripudians,  it  presents  on  the 
back  part  of  it  no  bad  representation  of  a pair  of 
spectacles,  or  rather  barnacles,  reversed,  for  there 
is  no  trace  of  the  lateral  pieces  by  which  specta- 
cles are  attached  to  the  head  of  the  wearer.  The 
animal  is  brown  above,  and  bluish-white  beneath. 
The  followihg  cuts  will  convey  some  idea  of  the 
form  of  this  snake,  yith  the  hood  or  disc  expand- 
ed. Colonel  Briggs  informs  us  that  this  active 
and  deadly  serpent  is  sometimes  worshipped  in 
temples  in  India,  where  it  is  pampered  with  milk 
and  sugar  by  the  priests,  and  he  notices  it  as  a 
surprising  instance  of  the  effect  of  kind  treatment 
in  subduing  the  most  irritable  spirits.  “ The 
Hindus,”  says  the  Colonel,  in  continuation, 
“ have  a notion  that  the  sagacity  and  the  long- 
cherished  malice  of  this  worm  are  equal  to  that 
of  man.  I have  seen  them  come'  out  from  then- 
holes  in  the  temples,  when  a pipe  has  been  play- 
ed to  them,  and  feed  out  of  the  hand  as  tamely 
as  any  domestic  animal ; and  it  is  when  in  this 
state  of  docility,  so  opposite  to  their  shy  but 
impetuous  nature,  the  common  people  believe 
that  the  Deity  has  c mdcscended  to  adopt  that 
form  It  seems  probably  that  this  hooded  snake 
was  the  dragon  of  the  heathen  worship  ; and 
the  shape  of  its  head  and  its  activity  when  m a 
state  of  excitement,  probably  gave  rise  to  the 
fable  of  its  being  winged.”  It  is  pretended  that 
the  root  of  the  Ophiorrhiza  mangos  is.  a specific 
against  the  bite  of  this  serpent.  I he  priests 
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and  jugglers  however,  who  make  them  dance  to 
astonish  or  amuse  the  people,  make  all  sure,  there 
is  little  doubt,  by  extracting  the  poison-fangs.  > 
This  formidable  species,  or  at  least  some  species 
of  hooded  snake,  according  to  the  records  of 
travellers,  grows  to  a considerable  length.  Cap- 
tain Percival  gives  the  following  account  of  its 
size  and  habits,  in  his  ‘ Account  of  the  Island  of 
Ceylon,’  5to,  18  !5  : — “ The  Cobra  Capello,  or 
Hooded  Snake,  is  found  here  from  six  to  fifteen 
feet  long.  Its  bite  is  mortal.  The  natives  find 
the  herb  pointed  out  by  the  ichneumon  a re- 
medy, if  timely  applied.  When  enraged  and 
preparing  to  attack,  it  raises  its  head  and  body 
to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet  in  a spiral 
manner,  while  at  the  same  time  the  remaining; 
part  of  the  body  is  coiled  up  to  accelerate  and 
give  force  to  the  spring.  At  this  instant  it: 
distends  from  its  head  a membrane  in  the 
form  of  a hood,  from  which  it  receives  its- 
name.  This  membrane  lies  along  the  forehead, 
and  the  sides  of  the  neck,  and  is  almost  upper-- 
ceptibie  till  the  animal  gets  into  a statiyof  irri- 
tation and  is  about  to  attack  his  foe.  When  the. 
hood  is  erected  it  completely  alters  the  appear- 
ance of  the  head,  and  discloses  a curious  streak, 
in  the  shape  of  a pair  of  spectacles,  arid  some- 
times of  a horse  shoe.  The  extension  of  tins 
membrane  seems  intended  by  Providence  to  give 
warning  to  all  those  within  this  ariimal s 
reach  that  he  is  preparing  to  attack  them. 
Without  this  signal  he  would  be  very 
dangerous  indeed,  as  his  motions  afterwauls 
are  too  rapid  to  be  avoided.  I have  more  than 
once  been  an  eye-witness  to  instances  wlieie  tin 
fatal  bite  of  this-  snake  was  escaped  from  merely 
by  the  object  of  his  vengeance  timely  observing 
his  preparations.  One  remarkable  cliai actei  isti< 
of  these  dangerous  serpents  is  their  fondness  to 
music.  Even  when  newly  caught  they  seem  tc 
listen  with  pleasure  to  the  notes,  and  even  tr 
writhe  themselves  into  attitudes.  . lhe  Indian 
jugglers  improve  greatly  on  this  instinct,  and 
after  taming  them  by  degrees,  instruct  then 
even  to  keep  time  to  their  flageolet.  lhe  larges 
Cobra  de  Capello  seen  by  Dr.  Davy  in  Ceylor 
was  nearly  six  feet  long ; and  he  adds  that  th 
o-eneral  length  is  between  two  and  four  feet 
The  colour  varied  : those  of  a light  colour  wer 
called  high-caste  snakes  by  the  natives,  aim  thos 
of  a dark  colour  low-caste,  “lhe  natives,  say 
Dr.  Davy,  “ in  general  rather  venerate  this  snak 
than  dread  it.  They  conceive  that  it  belongs  ' 
another  world,  and  that  when  it  appears  in  tlx 
it  is  merely  as  a visitor  ; t hey  imagine  tun 
possesses  great  power,  that  it  is  somewhat  akin 
the  gods,  and  greatly  superior  to  man  J 
consequence  they  supers!  itiously  refrain  fro 
killing  it,  and  always  avoid  it,  if  possible.  Eve 
when  they  find  one  in  their  house,  they  will  n< 
kill  it,  but,  putting  it  into  a bag  throw  it  m 
water  They  believe  that  this  snake  has  a good  »t 
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igenerous  disposition,  and  that  it  will  do  no  harm 
to  man,  unless  provoked.”  Dr.  Davy  gives  a 
pleasing  picture  of  the  irritations  and  soothings 
with  which  the  snake-charmers  excite  and  allay 
the  temper  of  this  serpent.  He  records  several 
instances  of  the  operation  of  the  poisoa,  the  first 
arising  from  a serpent  found  in  a bag  floating 
lowu  the  Kalang-ganga.  It  was  about  live  feet 
long,  and  about  six  inches  in  circumference  in  the 
aroadest  part.  This  snake  bit  a hen,  fixing  its  ; 
angs  in  the  skin  covering  the  lower  part  of  the  I 
elt  pectoral  muscle,  and  keeping  its  hold  about 
wo  or  three  seconds,  when  Dr.  Davy  succeeded  I 
n shaking  it  oft.  The  hen,  which  at  first  seemed 
o be  little  aftected,  died  eight  hours  after  she  { 
vas  bitten.  (‘ An  Account  of  the  Interior  of) 
leylon,’  &c.,  by  John  Davy,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  4to, 
jondon,  1821.)  Several  Cobras  have  been  kept 
live  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  Regent’s  Park, 
hie  o 1 these  creatures  bit  one  of  the  keepers  on 
he  nose  whilst  he  was  playing:  with  it.  The 
mn  died  in  a few  hours  after.  The  Arabs  who 
ccompanied  the  Hippopotamus  had  the  power 
f snake-charming  • ami  on  several  occasions 
lese  fearful  reptiles  were  made  to  go  through  a 
mety  of  performances  by  a lad  not  more  than 

0 or  12  years  old.  There  are  several  other 
lecies  of  Naia.  Schlegel,  in  his  essay  on  the 

1 hvsiognoiny  of  Serpents,’  gives  the  follow- 
S':— 

iVam  Naje.— The  Aspis  of  antiquity.  This 
the  snake  which  is  most  frequently  opera- 
don  by  the  snake-charmers  of  Egypt,  where 
m found.  [Asp.]  It  is  worthy  of  observation 
ith  reference  to  the  contest  ‘in  the  presence 
i Jiaraoh  between  Moses  and  Aaron  and 


e magicians  of  Egypt  (Exodus,  vii.  9,12), 
at  it  is  stated,  on  good  authority,  that  the 
udern  Egyptian  jugglers  possess*  the  power 
throwing  the  N.  Ilaje  into  a state  of 
folepsy,  and  rendering  it  stiff  and  immove- 
le,  in  other  words,  changing  it  into  a rod,  by 
essing  the  nap  with  the  fingers. 

tfubd'US  Bungdriis\~Ii  a rare  species,  inhabit- 

5 the  ls,ai.ldTs  of  Jav»  and  Sumatra.  It  is  the 
tngurus  of  Daudin. 

•fatn  n*  0uf,ta-~k  “alive  of  Australia.  We 

onr  t r’  Wl‘°  I,M  adUed  so  much 

our  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of 

serpents,  the  introduction  of  a new 
>bab?y  find^tsn18^8’  I^madnJa^  which  will 

'!r in  ttescries-“ 

Kamadnjus  (Cantor).  Head  broad  sub- 

^e£e’  rostrum, 

ered  above  with  Id  scuta;  cheeks  tumid- 

* ge’  Prominent,  pupil  round ; nostrils 
■ y opened,  within  the  confine  of  two  scuta  - 
^undulated.  Poison! fots 
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ed  with  smooth  scales  disposed  in  oblique  rows, 
fail  short,  covered  with  scuta  and  scutella,  its 
apex  acute. — Cantor. 

II.  ophiopkagus  (Cantor).  Above  olive-green, 
girt  with  black  sagittal  striae  ; abdomen  glaucous, 
marbled  with  black.  The  llindustanee  name  is 
Sutikr  Choar.  It  is  a native  of  Bengal;  Dr. 
Cantor  thus  describes  the  habits,  the° effect  of 
the  poison,  and  the  history  of  this  serpent  : — 
j The  Ilamadryas , like  the  Bungarus,  Hydrins, 
j und  Hydrophis,  has  a few  maxillary  teeth  behind 
the  poison-fangs,  and  thus,  like  the  latter,  con- 
nects the  venomous  serpents  with  isolated  poison- 
fangs  to  the  harmless,  which  possess  a complete 
row  of  maxillary  teeth.  “ Of  the  terrestrial 
venomous  serpen's,  the  Bunyarus  is  chiefly 
characterised  by  a distribution  of  the  teeth  similar 
to  that  of  the  Ilamadryas,  which  also  partaking 
of  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  genus  Naja, 
namely,  that  of  forming  a hood  or  disc,  constitutes 
an  immediate  link  between  the  genera  Bunga- 
rus and  Naja.  u In  consequence  of  the  strong 
resemblance  in  the  general  appearance  between  the 
Naja  and  the  Ilamadryas,  when  first  my  attention 
became  attracted  to  the  latter,  I thought  I could 
refer  this  serpent  to  that  genus  ; and  it  was  not 
until  I was  able  to  examine  a specimen  whose 
poison-fangs  were  untouched  (those  of  the  first 
specimens  I saw  having  been  drawn  by  the  na- 
tives, who  are  greatly  afraid  of  this  serpent),  that 
I discovered  the :iuaxillary  teeth  behind  the*  poi- 
son fangs. 

“ II. 


-k  dilatable.  Body  thick,  chboth,  iA® 


1.283 


opluophagus  differs  from  the  Naja  tripu- 
dians-.  — l,  By  its  maxillary  teeth  ; 2,  by  the 
strongly-developed  spines  on  the  os  occipitafe  iii- 
ferius  ;.  3,  by  the  covering  on  the  head  ; 4,  by  the 
integuments  covering  the  abdominal  surface  of  the 
tail  ; 5,  by  its  colour  ; 6,  by  its  size.  Accordino-  to 
the  natives, the  Ilamadryas  feeds  chiefly  upon  other 
serpents  : in  one  I dissebted  I found  remains  of  a 
good-sized  monitor,  which  fact  may  account  for 
its  arboreal  habits,  as  I have  in  ‘Bengal,  aloim 
the  banks  of  the  rivers,  observed  numbers  of 
those  large  lizards  among  the  branches  of  trees 
| 'hatching  for  birds.  “ The.  power  of  abstaining 
| foH  generally  speaking,  so  characteristic 
i of  the  Serpents,  is  but  in  a comparatively  small 
degree  possessed  by  this  species;  the  most  pro- 
tracted starvation  amounts  to  a period  of  about 
one  month  ; while  the  Vipera  elegans,  the  Naia 
tripudiaus,  and  the  Bungarus  annularis,  have, 
without  inconvenience,  been  confined  in  cages 
without  any  food  for  more  than  ten  months 
Two  specimens  of  the  Ilamadryas,  in  my  pos- 
session, were  regularly  fed  by  giving-  them  a ser- 
pent, no  matter  whether  venomous  or  not,  every 
fortnight.  As  soon  as  this  food  is  brought  near 
the  serpent  begins  to  hiss  loudly,  and,  expanding 
the  hood,  rises  two  or  three  feet ; and  retaining 
this  attitude,  as  if  to  take  a sure  aim,  watchin° 
the  movements  of  the  prey,  darts  upon  it  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Naia  tripudiaus  does."  When 
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the  victim  is  killed  by  poison,  and  by  degrees 
swallowed,  the  act  is  followed  by  a lethargic  state, 
lasting  for  about  twelve  hours.  Such  of  the 
other  India  venomous  serpents,  the  habits  of 
which  1 have  had  opportunity  to  study  from  life, 
show  themselves  much  inclined  to  avoid  other 
serpents,  however  ready  they  are  to  attack  men 
or  animals  when  provoked  or  driven  by  hunger  ; 
and  I am  not  aware  of  any  other  of  those  ser- 
pents being  recorded  as  preying  upon  its  own 
kind,  A short  time  ago  however,  during  mv 
spjodrn  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  I received 
from  high  authority  the  following  fact,  which 
throws  a light  upon  the  habits  of  the  Nuja  of  Sou- 
thern Africa,  one  of  which,  when  being  captured, 
threw  up  the  body  of  a Viper  a arietans  (V.  bra- 
chyurus , Cuvier),  which  bore  marks  of  having 
been  submitted  to  the  process  of  digestion. 
" The  Hamadryas,  like  the  greater  number  of 
Indian  serpents,  evinces  a great  partiality  to 
water.  With  the  exception  of  the  Tree-Serpents 
(Leplop/dua,  Bell),  they  all  not.  only  drink,  but 
also  moisten  the  tongue,  which,  as  this  organ  is 
noL  situated  immediately  in  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth,  become  in  the.  serpents  two  different  acts. 
Specimens  of  this  serpent  in  my  possession  chang- 
ed the  skin  every  third  or  fourth  mouth,  a pro- 
cess which  takes  place  in  all  the  Indian  serpents 
several  times  during,  the  year.  The  Hamadryas 
is  very  fierce,  and  is  always  ready  not  only  to 
attack  but  to  pursue  when  opposed  ; while  the 
Cop /tiers,  the  Vipera,  the  Naja,  and  the  Bunyarus 
merely  defend  themselves,  which  done,  they  al- 
ways retreat,  provided  no  further  provocation  is 
offered.  The  natives  of  India  assert  that  indi- 
viduals are  found  upwards  of  1 2 feet  in  length 
— a statement  probably  not  exaggerated,  as  I 
have  myself  seen  specimens  from  8 to  10  feet  in 
length,  and  from  6 to  8 inches  in  circumference, 
I have  often  heard  it  asserted  that  ‘ Cobras’ 
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solution  of  gum  arabie  in  water  ; it  redden* 
slightly  litmus  paper,  which  is  also  the  case  with 
the  fresh  poison  of  the  Cophias  viridis,  Vipera  ! 
eleyaus,  Naja  tripudians,  Bunyarus  annularis 
and  Bunyarus  ccerideus.  When  kept  for  some 
time  it  acts  much  stronger  upon  litmus  ; but  after 
being  kept  it  loses  considerably,  if  not  entirely, . 
its  deleterious  effects. 


“From  a series,  of  experiments  upon  living: 
animals,  the  effects  of  this  poison  come  nearest  , 
to  those  produced  by  that  of  the  Nuja  tripudians, 
although  it  appears  to  act  less  quickly.  The  - 
shortest  period  within  which  this  poison  proved: 
fatal  to  a fowl  was  fourteen  minutes,  whilst  a 
dog  expired  iirtwo  hours  eighteen  minutes  after- 
being  bitten.  It  should  however  be  observed: 
that  the  experiments  were  made  during  the  cold  1 
season  of  the  year.” — Euy.  Cyc. 


Nabalus  Elups. — Is  a 
its  country  is  unknown, 
(5570)  NAILS. 

Spykers,  DuT. 

Clous,  T’u. 

Nagel,  S piker,  Ger. 

Keela,i  Meikh,  Guz. 
Mind. 


very  large  snake,  but' 


Chiodi,  Chiovi,  Agufi, 
It: 

Prego3,  Pout. 

Gwosdi,  Bus. 

Clavos,  Sr.  ! 


(which  name  is  naturally  enough  given  to  every 


hooded  seypeirt)  lniye  been  met  of  an  enor 
mous  sizCjjjbuf.,’^  strongly  doubt  their  belonging 
to  the  genus  Naia,  among  a considerable  number 
which  have  come  imder.  my  observatioii,  I never 
Saw  any  exceeding '5  ,to  6 feet.  in.  .length,  while 
the  co iii mou  §izp  is  about  4 feet.  Scjme.  (time 
before  I discovered  the  Hamadryas,  I was  fa- 
voured by  4.  W.  Grant  Esq.,  of  the  lion.  Colu- 
pany’s  Civil  Service,  with  an  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  a gigantic  hooded  serpent  lie  had  observ- 
ed in  tide  upper  provinces,  and  which,  he  i)y- 
marbed,  was  nQt;  a Naja.  By  insbection  this 


Are  small  spikes  of  iron, c oppeiy  brass,  &c-.' 
which,  on  being  driven  into  wood,  serve  to  bind 
or  keep  together  several  parts  or  pieces.  The. 
principal  seats  in  England  of  this  useful  branch! 
of  the  iron  manufacture  are  at  Birmingham,! 
Bilstone,  and  Wolverhampton.  Iron  nails  arc! 
largely  made  in  Bombay,  and  are  chiefly  used  in 
the  construction  of  houses,  sailing  vessels,  &e.  -r- 
Ihiulkner.-, 


(5571)  NAK-ClIIlk ABA.  The  leaves  of  a 
small  plant  found  about  Ajraeer,  also  imported, 
from  Delhi : are  very  licit,  and  a good  steniuta-. 
lory  : three  massee  are  given  in  pills;  ns  a dose- 
in  colic;  which  is  said  to  be  thus  speedily  re* 
ltcved.—  Cenl.  Med.  Top.  p.  147. 


(5572)  N ALA?  AN  A KULINGOO,  Curculigo 
orehioides.  . d 


gentleman  denied  the  Hamadryas  to  be  indenti- 
cal  with  the  above-mentioned.  “ ' he  natives 


describe  another  hooded  serpent,  which  is  said  to 


attain  a much  larger  size 


than  the  Hamadryas, 


and  which,  to  conclude  from  the  vernacular  name, 
Mony  Choar,’ is,  perhaps  another  nearly  allied 

species.  . . 

cr  The  Fresh  poison  of  the  Hamadryas  is  a pel- 
lucid tasteless  fluid,  in  consistence  like  a thin 


(5573)  NIMA  QUASSIOlDES,  (Hamilton.) 
Syn.  Simakuba  Quassioides,  Don.  This. is  a 
native  of  the  Himalayas.  It  was  discovered  m iw 
pal  by  Dr.  Hamilton,  and  is  stated  by  Dr.  BoyW 
ty  exist  in  Turanda,  on  the  banks  of  the  boh 
ledge,  in  more  than  3.1°  of  N.  latitude  Dr. 
lioyle  has  also  met  with.it  m valleys  in  burfei. 
wahl.  In  general  appearance  and  intense  lutteT- 
ness  this  tree  is  too  closely  aided  tc > the  Suaa- 
rubese  to  permit  their  separation.  The  wood  ?) 
this  tree  is  light  coloured  and  very  bitter,  arid$f 


though  it  has  not  as  yet  been  subjected  t° 


riment,  we  are  led  from  analogy  to  entertain 

most  confident  opinion  of  its  proving  a 

substitute  for  the  Dost  Indian  article.., 
O’ S/iauy /messy,  pay e 263.  $ 
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NAN  k KEN. 

( 5574)  NAMEDE.  A rather  linrcl,  very  fine, 
close-grained,  heavy  Ceylon  wood. 

(5575)  nameltiddoogOo. 

Necrace  ladogoo  Tel.  | Jiuiglee shumbaloo,  HjNi>, 

(3576)  N AND  IN  A DOMESTICA,  There 
is  a plant,  with  red  berries,  which  takes  the  place 
of  our  English  holly.  It  is  the  Nandtna  dotnes- 
tica,  and  is  called  bv.  the  Chinese  the4*  Teinchok,” 
or  sacred  Bamboo-  Large  quantities  ol  its  branches 
are  brought  in  from  the  country  and  hawked 
about  the  streets.  Each  of  these  branches  is 
crowned  with  a large  bunch  of  red  berries,  not 
very  unlike  those  of  the  coipmon  holly,  and, 
when  contrasted  with  the  dark,  shining  leaves, 
are  singularly  ornamental.  It  is  used  chiefly  ift 
the  decoration  of, altars,  not  only  in  the  temple, 
but  also  in  private  dwellings  and  in  boats,  for 
here  every  house  and  boat  has  iis  altar— and 
hence  the  name  of  “ sacred  Bamboo”  which  it 
bears. — Fortune,  page  122. 

(5577)  NANKEEN,  of  NANKIN. 

Nankings  liuuen,  Dux. 

'l'oile  de  Nankin,  Fr, 

Nanking,  Gkr. 


Nankeen,  Guz.  Hind. 
Nanqniiio,  It. 
ijuina,  Sp. 


A Chinese  cotton  cloth  of  either  white,  blue, 
or  brownish-  yellow  cplpur.  In  point  of  strength 
and  durability,  it  is  unrivalled,  by  any  of  the 
cotton  fabrics,  of  Europe.  In  some  of  the  southern 
parts  of  Europe,  thp  warmer  parts  of  America, 
and  the  British  settlements  in  Africa,  Nankeen 
is  worn  by  both  sexes  all  the  year  round,  anc 
constitutes  the  principal  article  of  hWre5  'Tfn 
England  and  India  it  is  now  almost  disused. 
— Faulkner.  This  kind  of  cotton  cloth  is  so  nam- 
ed from  Nanking,  where  the  reddish  threads 
were  Originally  made.  They  are  divided  info 
company’s  of  which  there  are  three  qualities,  and 
rlarrow  nankeens  ; the former  are  the  finest  aiid 
most  esteemed.  Nankeens  are  also  manufactured 
in  Canton  and  other  parts  of  the  empire,  but! 
the  fabric  is  of  an  inferior  quality.  Those  made 
in  Canton  still  maintain  -their  superiority  in  color 
and  texture  over  thepraitations  of  other  countries. 
The  price  varies  from  $ 45  to  .$  9'»  per  hundred 
pieces.  This  cloth  is  extensively  worn  by  the 
Chinese  themselves,  who  usually  dye  it  with  in- 
digo- The  exportation  is  now  trifling,  and  al- 
most wholly  to  England,  although  small  quanti- 
ties find  their  way  elsewhere.  The  duty,  which 
was  formerly  a discriminating  one,  has  been 
equalized  under  the  new  tariff,  and  includes  nan- 
keens ami  all  other  kind  of  native  cotton  cloths. 
—Morrison.  The  durable  cotton  cloth  made 
in  the  central  provinces,  called  Naii-keen  by 
foreigners,  is  the  chief  produce  of  Chinese 
ooms  from  Cotton,  the  aerial  muslins  so 
uglily  admirpd  by  the  Hindus  not  being  woven, 
llie  nankeen  ‘is , '^nerally  exported  ° without 
lyeing,  but  the  people  usually  color  it  blue  be- 
ore  mnkirirr  if  int^  mi...  • . 


ore  making  it  into  garments.  The  import  of 
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raw  and  manufactured  cotton  constitutes  a large 
item  in  the  foreign  trade,  but  forms  a small  part 
of  the  native  consumption.  In  preparing  the 
cotton  for  spinning,  it  i3  cleaned  and  freed  from 
knots  by  placing  the  string  of  a bow  tinder  the 
heap,  and  striking  it  with  a beater  ; the  recoil 
separates  it  into  flocks  without  injuring  the  staple. 
William  Middle  Kingdom,  Vol.  II,  page  124. 
NunJceens  were  formerly  sent  abroad  in  consider- 
able quantities,  but  instead  of  exporting  their 
own  fabrics,  the  Chinese  now  purchase  cottons 
from  their  former  customers  to  a large  amount. 
There  are  few  fabrics  more  durable  than  the 
nankeen,  and  it  forms  the  principal  material  for 
cheap  garments  among  the  people  and  is  more  or 
less  exported  every  year  to  England,  Sydney  and 
South  America. — Williams. 


(55  78) 

Nell,  Ali.Ui. 

Bi tunic  deJudee,  Fa. 
Nucktei  I M ittii  -ke- teil, 
Guz.  & Hind. 
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NAPHTHA,  Hock  Oil. 

Kesoso  no  abra,  Jav. 
Minnia  taniqi,  Mai,. 
Bliu mi,  tailiim',  Sans. 
\ Man  tylum,  Tam. 

| Boomie  tylum,  Tel. 

An  inflammable  mineral  substance,  which  is 
both  a natural  and  artificial  product.  It  is  a fine, 
thin,  volatile,  colourless  fluid  which  issues  out  of 
white,  yellow,  or  black  clays  in  Persia,  Media, 
and  otlier  places  ; a similar  liquid  is  obtained  by 
the  distillation'  of  petroleum,  caoutchouc,  anti 
pit  copl  in  gasworks:  the  latter  kinds  have  a pe- 
netifttiiig  and  unpleasant  odour.  Naphtldi  dis- 
solves the  greater  number  of  the  essential  oils, 
and  the  resins : and  is  extensively  used  for  dis- 
solving caoutchouc  to  render  cloth  water  proof; 
with  certain  ^vegetable  oils,  it  forms  a good 
varnish,  and  tor  this  purpose  is  sometimes  sub- 
stituted for  turpentine.  In  Genoa  it  is  used  in 
the  street  lainps.—  Faulkner.  Naphtha  is  a com- 
pound of  Carbon  and  Hydrogen,  frequently. -found 
in  theiieighbourhciod  of  coal-depbsit.s,  aiid  in  other 
parts  of  the  earth.  It  contains  82.2  of  carbon  and 
14‘S  of  hydrogen.  It  is  a limpid  or  yellowish  fluid, 
lighter  than  water,'  and  hence/  called  Mineral  Oil 
Its  specific  gravity  is  0 7 to  0-84.  It  hardens  and 
changes  to  the  substance  called  Petroleum  on 
exposure  to  air.  It  may  be  obtained  from  Petro- 
eum  by  heat,  which  causes  it  to  pass  off  in  vapour. 
Naphtha  issues  in  large  quantities  from  the  earth 
in  Persia  and  the  Birman  Empire.  At  Rangoon, 
on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  river  Irawaddv, 
there  are  upwards  of  500  naphtha  and  petroleum 
'Veils,  which  afford  annually  412,000  hogsheads, 
n the  peninsula  of  Abcheran,  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  Caspian,  naphtha  rises  through  a 
rfiarly  soil  in  vapour,  and  is  collected  by  sinking 
iits  several  yards  in  depth,  into  which  Hienaph- 
ha  flows.  There  is  ail  abundant  spring  near 
Amiaila,  in  the  Duchy  of  Parma.  Mr.  Dana 
says  that  in  the  United  Stptes  it  was  formerly 
collected  for  sale  by  the  Seneca  and  other  Indians  ; 
the  petroleum  is  therefore  commonly  called  Gensec 
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or  Seneca  Oil,  under  which  name  it  is  sold  in  the 
market.  Petroleum  is  used  us  lamp-oil  in  Birina, 
and  when  mixed  with  earth  or  ashes  as  fuel.  Napln 
tha  is  used  both  for  fuel  and  light  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Bakou,  on  the  Caspian.  The  vapour  is 
made  to  pass  through  earthen  tubes,  and  is 
inflamed  as  it  passes  out,  and  used  in  cooking. 
The  spring  at  Amiann  is  used  for  illuminating 
the  city  of  Genoa.  Naphtha  has  been  recently 
used  as  a medicine,  and  is  found  to  be  a good  sti- 
mulant in  some  chronic  diseases.  It  has  been  I 
externally  applied  as  a lotion  in  cutaneous  afl'ecti-  | 
ons.  It  is  sometimes  substituted  for  drying  oil 
in  making  paints.  It  is  also  employed  for  preserv- 
ing the  metals  of  the  alkalies  potassium  and  sodi- 
um, which  cannot  be  kept  in  contact  with  any  j 
substance  containing  oxygen.  The  Rangoon 
petroleum  contains  the  compound  Paraffine. 
This  substance  has  also  been  obtained  pure  iii  a j 
liquid  form  from  the  coal-pits  of  Derbyshire.  It 
is  used  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  friction 
of  machinery  as  a substitute  for  sperm-oil.  ft  is 
now  obtained  artificially  from  coal,  and  also  in  a 
solid  form,  from  which  candles  are  made.  (Dana. 
Manual  of  Mineralogy  ; Gregory,  Handbook  of 
Organic  0/:emistry.)-Eng.  Cyc.  In  our  article 
AsPHALXt’M  a number  of  natural  inflammable 
substances  are  enumerated,  among  which  is  naph: 
tha,  rock  oil,  or  petroleum ■ The  term,  naphtha  is 
usually  limited  to  the  thinner  and  purer  yai  ieties  of  j 
j ock  oil ; and  petroleum  to  the  darker  and  more  ! 
viscid  liquids-  They  are  mixtures  of  various  j 
hydrocarbons  ; but  in  its  purest  torm  naphtha  may 
be  said  to  consist  of  C6II0,  and  yielding  a vapour  of 
the  density  of  2'8.  Such  a hydrocarbon  is  ob- 
tained as  a natural  product  at  Baku  on  the  shoies 
of  the  Caspian,  where  the  soil  is  a clayey  marl 
impregnated  with  naphtha.  It  is  also  piocured 
from  Monte  Cairo,  near  Piacenza  in  Italy,  by 
sinking  pits  in  the  horizontal  beds  of  argillite, 
which  gradually  fill  with  water;  and  the  naph- 
tha oozes  out  of  the  rock  and  floats  upon  the 
suiflace,  from  which  it  is  skimmed  off  Naphtha 
inav  also  be  obtained  by  the  distillation  of 
petroleum,  and  it  is  one  of  the  results  of 
the  destructive  distillation  of  coal  it  often 
passes  with  the  gas  to  the  distant  paits  ot 
the  apparatus,  and  may  be  iound  in  gas-meteis 
and  gas-meter  tanks,  and  even  in  the  mam-. 
Carefully  rectified  naphtha,  whether  from  natuial 
or  artificial  sources,  appears  to  possess  similar 
properties.  The  sp.  gr.  of  the  purest  Persian 
and  Italian  naphtha  is  said  to  vary  from  U ToO 
to  0-760,  while  that  of  coal-naphtha  may  be 
•820  or  higher.  The  odour  of  the  natural 
naphtha  is  bituminous  but  not  unpleasant ; that 
of  coal  is  penetrating  and  disagreeable.  . It  does 
not  congeal  at  zero.  It  ignites  readily,  and 
burns  with  a voluminous  sooty  flame.  It  is  not 
soluble  in  water,  although  it  communicates  its 
odour  to  that  fluid.  It  dissolves  in  , absolute 
alcohol,  in  ether  and  the  oils.  The  boiling-point 


varies  in  different  specimens  Horn  320°  to  365°- 
It  dissolves  caoutchouc,  and  hence  its  value  in 
the  manufacture  of  water-proof  clothing. — 
Tomlin  son. 

(5579)  NAIt  ou  NUL,  of  Bengal,  is  des- 
cribed as  being  employed  for  making  the  mats 
known  by  the  name  of  Durina,  which  are  formed 
of  the  stalks  split  open.  Dr.  Stocks  informed 
Dr.  Royle  that  iu  Sindh  the  grass  called  Stir, 
which  perhaps  is  Aruu-do  karka  has  its  culms, 
sur  jo  kanee,  made  into  chairs,  and  its  flower- 
stalks  beaten  to  form  the  fibres  called  moonyah. 

1 hese  are  made  into  string  or  twine  [moonyah  jo 
wared),  and  into  ropes  (moonyah  jo  russa). — lloyle. 

(5580)  NARAVELIA  ZKYLAN1CA.  Cey- 
lonese Nakavelia.  In  the  southern  provin- 
ces of  Tenasserim,  a handsome  flowered  climbing 
plant  of  the  genus  riaravelia,  belonging  to  the 
iahunculus  tribe,  is  occasitinlly  seen. — Mason. 

(5581)  NARCISSI'S.  Amaiiylujiace.*:. — 
These  flowers  are  of  easy  culture  in  a light  soil, 
though  they  throw  out  a profusion  of  leaves, 
they  rarely  blossom. — Riddell. 

(5582)  N A K DOSTACHYS,  a genus  of 
Plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Valeriana- 
ceir.  The  limb  of  the  calyx  is  5 -parted  ; the 
lobes  ovate,  oblong,  acute, ' leafy,  somewhat 
toothed  and  permanent ; the  corolla  is  regular, 
ecalearate,  obtusely  5-lobed  and  bearded  in  the 
throat;  there  are  4 staniehs,  which  are  at- 
tached to  the  bottom  of  the  corolla.  The  species 
arc  herbs  with  sweet-scented  peretinial  roots, 
which  are  beset  with  erect  fibres  at  the  neck. 
—Eng.  Cyc. 

(5583)  NARDASTACHYS  GRANDIFLORA 
has, a glabrous  stem,  oblong  glabrous  leaves, 
with  solitary  terminal  flowers  ; the  capsule  is 
downy,  and  the  lobes  of  the  calyx  evidently 
denticulated-  It  is  a native  of  Nepaul  and 
Knmaon.  (I^iiiclley,  Flora  Medical) — Eng.  Cyc. 


(5584)  NARDOSTACliYS  JATAMANSI, 
(see  Boyle’s  lllust.  p.  243.  t.  54.  Syn.  Vale- 
riana Jatamansi.  (Jones  As.  Res.  ii.  p.  405. 
iv.  p.  109.)  Patrinia  Jatamansi,  Don.  NapSor  ivSiict?. 
Dioscoi  ides — Indian  spikenard. 


Siimbul  flindee, 
Sumbool-ul-tcb, 


Vehn. 

Akab. 


Balchnr,  Hind. 


A native  of  the  mountains  of  the  north  of  In- 
dia, at  very  great  elevations.  The  roots  of  the 
Jatamansi  are  brought  down  from  the  mountains 
iu  large  quantities.  Considerable  discussion  has 
arisen  as  to  the  true  origin  of  the  celebrated 
spikenard  of  the  ancients,  but  the  labours  of  Sir 
William  Jones  and  Professor  Royle  leave  no 
longer  any  reasonable  doubts  as  to  its  being  tru- 
ly referrible  to  this  article.  The  root  is  of  a 
blackish  colour,  and  resembles  the  bushy  tail  of 
the  ermine.  Its  odour  is  strong  and  fragrant, ( 
and  is  much  esteemed  by  all  Eastern  nations.. 
For  medicinal  purposes  experience  leads  to  the 
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belief  that  t.he  species  is  a perfect  representative 
of  the  valerian  of  the  English  l’harmacopoeia.— 
O' Shaughnessy , pages  4U3  404.  A.  Jatamansi 
is  a dwarf  herbaceous  plant  with  a long  hairy 
taproot.  The  stems  are  perennial,  very  short, 
and  simply  divided  into  a number  ot  shaggy 
scaly  crowns,  from  which  the  leaves  are 
produced  ; the  branches  erect, downy,  and  a tew 
inches  high  ; leaves  obovatc,  lanceolate,  5 ribbed 
downy,  those  at  the  base  acute,  the  upper  ones  ob- 
tuse ; the  (lowers  are  of  a pale  pink  colour,  clustered 
in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  which  form  a kind 
of  involucre  for  them.  It  is  a native  of  Nepaul,  on 
the  Himalaya  Mountains,  and  in  Delhi,  Bengal, 
and  the  Dekan.  This  species  is  the  tiue  Spike- 
nard of  the  ancients,  and  is  esteemed  not  only  as 
a perfume,  but  as  a stimulant  medicine.  Oriental 
writers  give  it  as  a remedy  for  a multitude  of 
diseases,  and  it  seems  to  be  reallv  Valuable' irk 
cases  of  epilepsy  and  hysteria  — Eng.  Cyc. 

(5585)  NARDUS,  a genus  of  Grasses  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Rotbellia.  It  has  the  spikefets 
in  two  rows  on  one  side  of  the  rachis  of  one 
flower  ; glumes  absent  ; outer  pale  keeled, 
tapering  into  a subulate  point  ; stigmas  elongate, 
filiform,  protruded  at  the  apex  of  the  flower. — 
Enq.  Cyc.  .... 

( 5 o S 6 ) NAR-PUTTE,  the  Tamil  name  ot  a 
Ceylon  tree  which  is  used  for  canoes,  planks  of 
vessels,  &c.  It  grows  to  about  thirty  feet  in  height, 
and  twenty  inches  in  diameter  It  is  not  dura- 
ble, and  is  of  little  use. — Edge  Ceylon. 

(5587)  NARWALI  or  NARVA  LI  FIBRE, 
Cordia  axgustifolia,  is  found  common  near 
Severed roog  where  ropes  are  made  of  the  fibres. 
—.17.  E. 

(55S3)  NAKUVEALA,  the  Tamil  name  of  a 
Ceylon  tree  which  grows  to  about  twenty  inches  in 
diameter,  and  fifteen  feet  in  height,  not  of  much 
use.  It  produces  a small  red  fruit  which  is  of 
a very  glutinous  nature,  and  much  esteemed  by 
the  natives  of  M.dabar.  From  the  bark  of  this 
tree  a kind  of  cordage  is  made,  which  is  used  for 
the  purposes  required  in  the  hills,  and  in  the 
conveyance  of  timber,  &c. — Edge  Ceylon. 

(5589)  NARVELL,  a Ceylon  wood,  some- 
times called  Jambu,  in  Tamil  and  Portuguese.  It 
grows  to  about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and 
from  ten  to  fourteen  feet  in  height.  It  is  used  for 
the  frames  of  native  vessels  and  boats,  and  is 
not  considered  as  a very  durable  wood.  After 
it  has  attained  its  full  growth  it  produces  a 
berry  which  the  natives  use  ns  food  — Edve 
Ceglon . J ’ 

. (5390)  NASI OE  EDULIS,  used  as  food 
in  China,  is  a cryptogamic  plant. 

(5591)  NASTURTIUM,  an  old  word  applied 
to  some  kind  of  pungent  herb,  such  as  Cress.  By 
the  English  of  the  present  day  it  is  given  to  tl#: 
Tropaolum  magus  [Tbopaeolum],  an  American 
annual  with  pungent  fruit  ; by  botanists,  to  the 
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W ater-Cress  and  plants  allied  to  it  ; by  the 
Romans  it  was  applied  to  a plant  resembling 
Mustard  in  its  qualities.  The  species  now  refer- 
red to  the  genus  Nasturtium  were  formerly  in- 
cluded under  Sisymbrium.  Nasturtium  was  se- 
parated by  Brown,  and  is  principally  distinguish- 
ed by  the  position  of  the  cotyledons,  a point  of 
primary  importance  in  the  whole  order  of  Bras- 
s icn.ce a1.  I n Sisymbrium  the  cotyledons  are  folded 
with  their  back  upon  the  radicle,  whilst  in  Nas- 
turtium their  edges  arc  presented  to  it  ; in  the 
former  the  cotyledons  are  said  to  be  incumbent, 
in  the  latter  accumbent.  This  is  either  grown 
from  cuttings  or  seeds,  and  merely  requires  to  be 
protected  from  the  hot  winds  to  be  in  flower  all 
the  year  round  ; it  grows  much  better  in  beds 
than  pots.  The  flower  and  leaf  arc  eaten  mixed 
With  other  salads,  and  the  seeds  when  green  are 
pickled. — Jeffrey. 

(5592)  NASTURTIUM,  Indian  Cress,  Tro 
pceblum  'majits  and  minus , raised  from  seeds  sown- 
at  the  commencement  of  the  rains,  succeeds  well 
if  not  too  much  exposed  to  the  sun,  of  easy  cul- 
tivation, seldom  produces  seed  on  the'  plains,  the 
introduction  of  the  other  species  and  varieties 
cannot  be  recommended.  Natives  of  Peru. — 
Jn/freq. 

'(5593)  NASTURTIUM.  Water  Cress. 
Griffith  says  he  found  an  indigenous  species  of 
nasturtium  in  the  Provinces,  but, he  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  described  it. — Mason. 

^ (5594)  NASTURTIUM.  OFFICINALE: 
Sisymbrium  Nasturtium,  the  Common  Water- 
Cress.  In  additiou  to  the  characters  of  the 
genus,  this  plant  is  known  principally  by  the 
form  of  its  leaves.  The  upper  leaves  do  not  se- 
parate into  distinct  leaflets,  being  pinnatifid  with 
narrow  segments.  The  petiole  of  the  leaf  does 
not  in  any  manner  embrace  the  stem.  The  flow- 
ers are  white,  and  the  pods,  when  ripe,  are  about 
an  inch  long.  It  is  a native  of  rivulets  throughout 
the  world,  and  is  very  plentiful  in  Great  Britain. 
It  has  a warm  agreeable  flavour,  and  has  long  been 
one  of  the  most  popular  plants  as  a salad.  It 
was  formerly  much  used  in  medicine  as  a diuretic 
and  anti- scorbutic,  but  its  great  consumption  now 
is  as  an  article  of  diet.  As  it  frequently  grows 
amongst  plants  that  are  not  wholesome,  and  that 
bear  to  it  a general  resemblance,  it  would  be  well 
for  every  one  to  be  acquainted  with  its  characters. 
Ihe  plant  most  frequently  mistake'll  for  it,  espe- 
cially when  out  of  flowers,  is  the  fool’s  water- 
cress. [Sium.]  From  this  it  may  be  alwnvs 
distinguished,  and  in  fact  from  all  other  Umbel- 
lifer  cr,  by  the  petioles  of  the  leaves  not  forming 
a sheath  round  the  stem.  The  water-Cress  is 
cultivated  to  a very  great  extent  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London.  The  plants  are  placed  out 
in  rows  in  the  bed  of  a clear  stream  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  current,  and  all  that  is  required  for 
their  successful  growth  is  replanting  occasionally 
and  keeping  the  plants  clear  of  mud  and  weeds  ■ 
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sandy  and  gravelly  bottoms  are  best.  “ Some 
market-gardeners  who  can  command  only  a small 
stream  of  water,  grow  the  water  cress  in  beds 
sunk  about  two  feet  in  a retentive  soil,  with  a 
very  gentle  slope  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
Then,  according  to  the  slope  and  length  of  the 
bed,  dams  are  made  six  inches  high  across  it,  at 
intervals,  so  that  wliefh  these  dams  are  full,  the 
water  may  rise  not  less  than  three  inches  on  all 
the  plants  included  in  each.  The  water,  being 
turned  on,  will  circulate  from  dam  to  dam,  and 
the  plants,  if  not  allowed  to  run  to  dower,  will 
afford  abundance  of  young  tops  in  all  but  the 
winter  months.”  (G.  Don.) Water-Cresses  grown 
in  this  way  have  not  so  due  a davour  as  those 


base  of  the  head  of  dowers,  but  with  linear  pule* 
among  the  dowers,  which  are  crowded  and  ses- 
sile. The  species  are  unarmed  trees,  rarely 
shrubs,  are  natives  of  India  and  Africa.  There 
are  37  species  of  this  genus  enumerated,  all  of 
which  arc  natives  of  the  East,  but  do  not  posses* 
any  peculiar  qualities  which  entitle  them  to  parti- 
cular notice. — Enq.  Gi/c. 


-Eng.  Ggc. 

(5 GOO)  NAUCLEA  CADAMBA. 

Rudrakdiakamba,  Tel.  • 


from  natural  streams. — Eng.  Ggc. 


(5595)  NASTURTIUM.  PALUSTRE  is  also 
a native  of  wet  places.  It  has  a fibrous  root  and 
small  doiyers,  with  the  petals  only  as  long  as  the 
calyx.  The  two  last  are  also  natives  of  Great 
Britain.  Other  European  species  are  N.  lippizense 
jV.  pyrcHdicum,  N-  anceps , N.  amphibium,  N. 
fluviatite , N.  cirmoracioides , N.  terre/itre,  and  N. 
austriucum. — Eng.  Ggc 

(5596)  NASTURTIUM  SYLVESTRE,  is  a 
less  common  species.  It  is  found  on  river  banks 
and  ir.  wet  places.  It  is  distinguished  from  the 
last  by  having  yellow  dowers,  and  by  its  petals 
being  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx. — Eng.  Cgc. 
(5597)  NATCHENNY 


Cudd'iin.  Hind. 

Vella  Cadamba,  Tam, 

A noble  tree,  wood  yellow,  used  for  furn'ture. 
Travancore  292,  Bengal  16.  N.  Cadamba  has 
brachiate  branches.;  petiolate  coriaceous  ovate 
leaves  ; triangular  stipules  ; terminal  solitary  pe- 
duncles, usually  shorter  than  the  heads,  which  are 
globose.  The  dowers  are  orange- coloured,  col- 
lected into  heads  about  the  size  of  a small  apple  ; 
the  stvle  is  white  aud  exserted.  The  seeds  not 


winged  ; the  leaves  from  6 to  10  inches 


long. 


Mooropa,  Hkng. 
Rngie,  Duk. 
Nntebenny,  Itagie, 
Hind. 


Guz, 


Mootainy,  M a,  leal. 

Rajikn,  Tfjett.ipullu,  Sans. 
Knlwaragoo,  Tam. 

Ponassa,  Tamidaloo,  Tel. 

The  name  of  a useful  and  most  valuable  grain, 
which  is  eaten  and  prized  by  all  classes-  ot  the 
natives  of  India.  It  is  about  the  size  of  mustard 
seed,  aud  darkish  coloured.  It  is  made  chiedy 
into  cakes,  and  is  also  prepared  in  several  othei 
ways  ; it  has  a sweetish  taste.  It  is  grown  on 
the  Coromandel  Coast,  anti  in  many  parts  ol  the 
Western  presidency. — Eaidhter.  It  is  the  Eleu- 
sine  corocana  of  botanists. 

(5598)  NATRON  Carbonate  of  soda  Na- 
tron is  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  Av a,  where  it 
is  used  by  the  Burmese  instead  of  soap,  and  they 

call  it  “ earth  soap.”— Mason.  , 

(5599)  NAUCLEA,  a genus  of  Plants  be- 
lon°ing  to  the  natural  order-  Rubiacece.  It  has  a 
calyx  with  an  oblong  tube  and  a short  truncate 
or  5-toothed  limb  ; the  corolla  is  funnel-shaped, 
with  a slender  tube,  a naked  throat,  and  a spread- 
ing oval  oblong  lobes -,  the  anthers  are  inclosed, 
aud  always  shorter  than  the  lobes  of  the  corolla  ; 
the  capsules  are  2-celled,  sessile  upon  t.ie  recep- 
tacle but  gradually  attenuated  to  the  base.  1 he 
seeds  numerous,  imbricate,  winged,  fixed  to  ob- 
long placentae,  which  are  ruinate  to  the  dissepi- 
ment ; the  embryo  is  invested  m a fleshy  albu- 
men. The  leaves  are  opposite,  or  34  m a whorl, 
petiolate,  or  sessile.'  The  bracts  wanting  at  he 
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Kaduinba  is  the  native  name  of  this  tree ; 
it  flourishes  about  Calcutta  and  Malabar, 
where  it  grows  to  be  a very  large  tree, 
and  is  ornamental  and  very  useful  from  the 
extensive  shade  it  ■ affords-- — Eng.  Ggc.  It 
is  plentiful  in  Kotah  Boomlee  and  Mftwar , rare 
in  Ajineer.  The  wood  is  soft  and  fine  grained: 
like  satin-wood.  The  flowers  are  fragrant  and . 
are  called  Kurun-phool  “This  tree  would  be 
highly  ornamental  in  compounds,”  along  with  the: 
bukain  and  neem. — G-enl.  Med.  Top.  p.  182. 
This  tree  grows  to  a very  large  size,  in  the 
Dekhan  where  it  is  common  about  villa- 
ges; the  fruit  is  eaten  by  the  natives,  who' 
esteem  the  tree  as  “ holy.  ’ — Riddell.  In 
Tenasserim  this  fragrant  orange-flowered  spe-- 
cies  of  nauclea  is  sometimes  cultivated  by  the 
natives.  Its  large  glossy  leaves  aftord  a thick 
and  beautiful  shade;  arid,  iri  Indian  Mythology, 
it  is  one  of  the  four  shadow  giving  trees  that 
grow  on  mount  Mem — viz.  the  eugenia,  the 
nauclea  cadamba,  the  banyan,  and  the  peepul. 
Matson. 

(5601)  NAUCLEA  CORD1FOLIA. 

Diiduga,  Tel.  j TVlunja  cadamba,  Tel. 

Keli  kndam,  Beng.  | 

A large  tree  growing  nbundantly  in  the  moun- 
tainous districts  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  wood 
yellow,  rather  close  grained.  It/  is  used  for  com- 
mon purposes,  and  easily  worked,  but  is  best 
suited  for  work  which  is  sheltered,  bedsteads,  &c. 
being  much  affected  by  alternation  of  dry  and  we: 
weather.  N.  parvifiora,  (neer  cadamba)  is  alsc 
frequent  in  the  Western  Coast,  and  is  valued 
for  yielding  flooring  planks,  packing  boxes,  ore. 

Wight  No.  49,  Travancore  66-223-2SS,  lalam- 

, . i o.io  -n 'ini  : — M.  E.  J.  R.  This 


cottah  242,  Bangalore  304 :-M.  E.  J.  R.  This 

like  the  foregoing  species,  grows  to  be  a large 
(fee, it  is  a native  of  the  mountains  of  Coromandel 

the  wood  is  exceedingly  beautiful, its  colour  is  like 

that  of  the  box  tree  but  much  lighter,  and  at  the 
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same  time  verv  close  grained,  it  is  to  be  had  of  a 
very  large  size  from  uie  to  two  feet  or  more  in 
diameter  and  is  used  for  almost  every  purpose 
where  it  can  be  dry  ; for  furniture  it  answers  ex- 
ceedingly well  being  light  and  durable.  In  tim- 
ber yards  the  cumboo  which  if  not  the  same  as 
the  above  described,  is  confounded  with  this 
and  with  Bundaroo  at  Kajalmmndry  1 found 
Patseroo,  Bundaroo  and  Cumboo  indiscriminate- 
ly. applied.  The  Bundaroo  L suppose  is  the 
Boti  kadami. — Rhode.  M.S.S. 

(5602)  NAUCLEA  GAM  BIER,  of  Hunter 
(‘  Limueau  Transactions,’  vol.  ix.)  is  now  Uncaria 
Crumbier  [Uncaria] 

(.5-603)  NAUCLEA  PARVIEOLIA,  has  pe- 
liolate  obovate  obtuse  leaves,  oval  stipules,  and 
erminal  solitary  peduncles ; sometimes  the  pe- 
luncles  are  in  triplets,  when  the  middle  one  is 
.lie  shortest.  It  is  a native  of  th^.  East  Indies 
md  all  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  but  chiefly  in 
he  mountains  of  the  Philippines.  The  flowers 
ire  light  yellow  and  globular,  about  the  size  of  a 
iluin.  The  wood  is  of  a pale  chestnut-colour, 
inn,  and  close-grained  : it  is  useful  for  purposes 
vhcre  it  can  be  kept  dry,  but  when  exposed  to 
ret  it  soon  decays. — Eng-  Ggc. 

(5604)  NAUCLEA  PARVIFLORA.  liubiacea 

11.  J 23. 


'iccr  coiliiinbay,  Eng. 
;eer  codumbui,  Tam. 


Bota  Kndaiui,  TliL. 


Crows  to  be  a large  tree  : is  a native  of  almost 
very  part  of  the  coast  of  Coromandel  but  chiefly 
p amongst  the  mountains.  The  wood  is  of  a light 
liesnut  color  firm  and  close-grained,  is  applied 
j various  purposes  where  it  can  be  kept  dry,  but 
xposed  to  wet  it  soon  rots  .—Rohde  M.S.S. 
his  is  a strong  fine  grained  timber,  sustaining  a 
eight  of  400  lbs.  Beams  of  considerable  size 
re  procurable.  The  wood  is  dark  colored  and 
lose-graiued,  but  according  to  Roxburgh,  soon 
jts  it  exposed  to  wet.  From  the  fineness  of  its 
rain  it  seems  well  fitted  for  cabinet  purposes, 
id  has  the  advantage  of  being  easily  worked. 
- Wight. 

(5005)  NAUTILID2E,  or  NAUTILACEA, 
family  of  Cephalopodous  Mailmen.  According 
> Lamarck,  they  constitute  the  sixth  family  of 
is  Polythalamous  Cephalopoda,  consisting  of  the 
morn  Biseor  bites,  Siderolites,  Polystomella, 

brtwialis , Nummuliles,  and  Nautilus.'  To  these 
r.  G.  J5.  Sowerby,  Jun.,  adds  Simptegas  and 
ndosipkonites.  In  the  system  of  M.  Be  Blaiu- 
•io  it  is  the  fifth  family  of  his  Polythalamudea , 
id  comprises  the  genera  Orbidites,  Nautilus, 
dgstomella,  and  lenticulina.  The  genus  Nau- 

l5i  •!*  *^ie  *.V!)C  family.  The  species 

’ die  sens  of  warm  climates,  especially 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  their  Elands, 
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(5000)  NAVANE  (Can.)  is  grown  in  very  fe\V 
jilaees  in  Mysore,  and  serves  as  food  for  poor 
]>eople. — M.  N.  Gut. 

(5007)  NAVILE-  Oil  seeds  of  Bassia  latifolia. 

(5008)  NEATS  FOOT  OIL.  At  the  Madras 
Exhibition  of  1855,  this  was  exhibited  by  the 
Madras  Tariff1 — Tanjore  Local  Committee  and 
Lieut,  llawkes.  Its  uses  as  a softener  of  leather. 
See.  kc.  are  well  kuown. 

(5009)  NEEDLES. 

Sooee,  Gez.  Hind. 

Are  well-known  useful  articles,  made  from 
the  best  steel,  and  reduced  by  a wire-drawing 
machine  to  a suitable  diameter.  Dr.  Ure  states 
that,  “ the  construction  of  a needle  requires 
“about  120  operations;  but  they  are  rapidly, 
“ and  uninterruptedly  successive.” 

(5610)  NEEL.  Indigofera  Tinctoria. 

Neeluin,  Tam. 

(5011)  NEEMOOKA.  Root  of  several  spe- 
cies of  Cissampelos — Pen.  Pliar. 

(501 2)  NEERADI  MOOTOO.  Species  of 
Jatkopma. 

(5613)  NEERADI  MOOTOO  OIL, 

Neerada  Mootoo  Yenuai,  I Junglie  Badam  ka  Tel, 
Tam.  j Hind, 

This  valuable  oil  was  sent  to  the  Madras  Exhi- 
bition under  the  various  names  of  Neerndee- 
mootoo,  jungle  Almond,  Maroty,  Tamnna,  Mara- 
vettie,  Neervettie  and  Soorty.  It  is  said  to  be 
in  great  repute,  as  a medicine  amongst  native 
practitioners  and  the  kernel  enters  largely  into 
their  prescriptions.  It  might  probably  be  fouud 
of  use  in  the  arts,  it  much  resembles  almond  oil 
but  is  rather  thicker.  The  seeds  cost  in  Madras 
As.  2-6  per  seer — excellent  specimens  were  con* 
trilmted  by  the  Madras  Tariff,  Travancore  and 
Cochin  Local  Committees  and  Lieutenant 
llawkes. 

(5014)  NEERiJA  BARK.  Bark  of  Eloeo- 
dendron  Roxburghii. — Ben.  Ph. 


habit 

ose 


mhovria,  Zanzibar,  and  New  Guinea  ; and  the 
icific  and  Australian  Oceans. — Eng.  Cyc. 


(5615)  NEEROODEE. 

Chiniia  neeroodee,  Tel.  | Neeroodec,  Hind. 

(5616)  NE 1 LG  KERRI  CxRASS.  This  is  a 
species  of  lobelia,  which  is  unknown  on  the  Neil- 
gherries,  its  name  notwithstanding,  and  probably 
name  from  Java.  Wight,  writing  on  the  lobelias 
says;  1 here  is  a small  cespitose  species  much 
cultivated  in  pots,  by  amateurs,  under  the  strange 
name  of  Ncilgherry  grass.  I suspect  the  Lobelia 
succulenta  of  Blume,  a Java  plant.”— Mason. 

(5017)  NE1LG1IERRY  NETTLE,  Jlouoo 
Stilt  at  of  Assam.  Urtiea  heterophylla. 
llerpah  or  Serpali,  Bhaotka.  ( Theng  Mali,  Chinese. 

Is  the  most  widely  diffused  of  the  large  In- 
dian Nettles,  being  found  in  South  Concan, 
along  the  Malabar  const ; the  Mysore,  the  Ncil- 
12S9  n G 
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gherries,  the  valleys  of  the  Himalayas  in  As- 
sam & Bunnah.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  the  sting 
of  which  produces  intense  pain,  the  bark  abounds 
in  fine,  white,  glossy  silk  like  fibres,  but  these 
probably  differ  with  the  locality  in  which  the 
plant  is  grown.  Dr.  Wight  describes  those  of 
the  Neilgherries,  as  a fine  soft  flax  like  fibre,  and 
fitted  to  compete  with  flax  in  the  manufacture 
of  even  very  fine  textile  fabrics.  The  Todawars 
extract  it  by  boiling  the  plant,  and  use  it  as  a 
material  for  making  thread.  Mr.  Dickson  pass- 
ed it  through  his  machine  and  liquid,  which 
rendered  it  like  a beautiful,  soft,  silky  kind  of 
flax.  He  calls  it  a wonderful  fibre,  of  which 
the  tow  would  be  useful  for  mixing  with  wool, 
as  has  been  done  with  the  China  grass. — Hoyle. 

(5G18)  NELUMBIACEJE,  a natural  order 
of  Exogenous  Plants,  by  some  writers  associated 
with  Nymplueucece,  or  Water-Lilies,  which  they 
resemble  in  appearance  and  manner  of  lile,  inha- 
biting the  fresh  waters  of  the  temperate  parts  of 
the  world,  and  producing  large  polypetalous  flow- 
ers with  numerous  stamens.  But  these  orders 
differ  in  such  important  circumstances  that  they 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  plants  of  very  close 
alliance,  mucle  less  as  members'  of  the  same  order 
for  Ndurnbiacece  have  no  albumen,  and  their  sys- 
tem of  female  organs  is  broken  up  into  its  oiigi- 
nal  elements,  while  in  Nymplueacete  there  is  an 
abundance  of  albumen,  and  the  female  system  is 
completely  consolidated.  Nelumbincem  are  readily 
known  by  their  carpels  being  distinct',  1 -seeded, 
and  buried  in  the  cavities  of  a large  truncated 
fleshy  receptacle,  which  eventually  forms  a broad 
hard  bed,  filled  with  holes,  in  each  of  which  there 
is  a single  ripe  nut.  Notwithstanding  their  large 
flowers^  these  plants  must  be  regarded  as  among 
the  lowest  forms  of  the  exogenous  type.  The 
best  known  species  is  Nelumbium  speciosum,  a 
magnificent  water-plant  floating  in  the  rivers  and 
ditches  of  all  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia,  and  also 
found  in  the  Nile  : its  nuts  are  supposed  to  have 
been  the  sacred  bean  of  Pythagoras its  fleshy 
stems  are  used  as  food  by  the  poorer  inhabitants 
of  China.  The  nuts  of  all  the  species  are  eatable 
and  wholesome.  Nelumbium  i3  the  only  genus. 
— Eng.  Cyc. 

-(5G19)  NELUMBIUM,  a genes  of  Plants  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  Nymphceacece,  but 
sometimes  regarded  as  the  type  of  an  order  called 
Ndurnbiacece  It  has  many  distinct  carpels,  half- 
immersed  in  the  profoundly  honey-combed  obco- 
nical  elevated  torus,  each  bearing  a style  with  a 
solitary  seed  in  each  carpel,  which  is  exarillate, 
and  destitute  of  albumen.  The  flowers  are  large 
and  showy,  white,  red,  or  yellow.  Both  leaves 
and  flowers  rise  from  the  surface  of  the  water. — 
Eng.  Cyc.  Writing  regarding  the  Nelumbium, 
Mr.  Fortune  says  I now  walked  down  to  the 
lake  accompanied  by  the  priests.  No  flower 
could  be  more  beautiful  or  more  majestic 
than  the  Nelumbium  was  at  this  season. 
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.As  I stood  on  the  little  romantic  bridge  I 
looked  to  the  right  and  left  ; my  eye  rested  on , 
thousands  of  these  flowers,  some  of  which  were 
white,  others  red,  and  all  were  rising  out  of  the 
water  mid  standing  above  the  beautiful  clear 
green  foliage.  The  leaves  themselves,  as  they 
lay  upon  the  smooth  surface  of  the  lake,  or; 
stood  erect  upon  long  footstalks,  were  scarcely, 
less  beautiful  than  the  flowers,  and  both  har- 
monized well  together.  Gold,  silver,  and  other 
kinds  of  fishes  were  seen  swimming  swiftly  to 
and  fro,  and  apparently  enjoying  themselves; 
under  the  shade  of  the  broad  leaves,  in  happy 
ignorance  of  the  encounter  between  their  pro- 
tectors and  their  piratical  enemy. — page  85(1. 
At  another  place  he  says,  in  the  garden  ot> 
a mandarin  at  Ning-po.  I once  observed  a; 
very  beautiful  variety  of  the  Nelumbium,  dif- 
ferent from  the  red  and  white  kinds  already 
noticed,  and  which  1 may  distinguish  by 
the  name  of  N.  vitlahm,  its  flowers  being 
finely  striped.  It  was  evidently  extremely  rare 
in  that  part  of  China,  so  rare  indeed  that  I conic 
not  succeed  in  procuring  a plant  to  send  tc 
England. — page  351.  Although  these  plants  arc 
generally  grown  in  the  stove  when  their  cultiva 
tiou  is  attempted  in  England,  they  are  fitter 
bv  nature  to  endure  a very  low  degree  of  tempera 
ture  in  winter.  They  are  abundant  in  all  parts 
of  the  province  of  Kiang-nan,  at  Shanghae,  Soo 
chaw,  and  Nanking,  where  the  winters  are  very 
severe.  The  ponds  and  lakes  are  often  frozen  up 
and  the  thermometer  frequently  sinks  to  within  ; 
few  degrees  of  zero.  During  the  spring  ana 
summer  months  the  plants  form  and  perfect  tliei 
leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit ; in  autumn,  all  the  part 
which  are  visible  above  water  gradually  decay 
and  nothing  is  left  in  a living  state  except  th 
large  roots,  which  remain  buried  deep  in  th' 
mud,  and  they  continue  in  a dormant  state  until 
the  warmth  of  spring  again  calls  vegetable  lit 
into  action,  p.  351.  The  Nelumbium,  c 
Lien-wha,  is  cultivated  very  extensively  l 
China  for  the  sake  of  ils  roots,  which  ar 
esteemed  an  excellent  vegetable,  and  are  muc 
used  by  all  classes  of  the  community.  Tf 
roots  attain  their  largest  size  at  the  pcrio 
when  the  leaves  die  off ; and  are  dug  up  an 
brought  to  market  during  the  winter  months  i 
the  north  of  China.  The  stalls  of  the  green  grr 
cers  are  always  loaded  with  them  at  that  seasc 
of  the  year.  ‘ Although  in  high  repute  among, 
the  natives,  being  served  up  with  many  ot  the 
dishes  and  forming  part  of  others,  1 must  Sc 
that  I never  liked  them,  nor  arc  they  general 
liked  by  foreigners.  An  excellent,  description 
arrowroot  is  made  from  them,  which  is  conside 
ed  equal  in  quality  to  that  which  England  impor 
from  the  West  Indies.  The  seeds  are  also  held 
high  estimation  ; they  are  commonly  roasted  b 
fore  being  served  up  to  table.  Foi  time , pa. 

352. 
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(5620)  NELUMBIUM  SPECIOSUM.  Juss 


Egyptian  lotus. 

Tawmaray,  Tam. 
Kangwel,  Dut- 


The  Plant. 

Kamala 

Sans. 


also  Padma, 


(5621)  NELUMBIUM  SPECIOSUM,  Py- 
niAGOREAN  Bean,  has  apolypetalous  corolla, and 
inthers  drawn  out  beyond  the  cells  into  a club- 
iliaped  appendage.  It  is  a native  in  slow  running 
itreains  and  tranquil  waters,  in  the  warmer  parts 
)f  Asia.  The  flowers  are  very  beautiful,  smell  • 
ng  of  anise,  and  generally  of  a rose  colour,  sel- 
lotn  white.  A variety  of  this  species,  Tamara, 
ins  its  outer  stamens  sterile,  dilated  at  the  top, 
ringed,  obcordate,  the  appendage  rising  from  a 
otcli  at  the  apex.  It  is  a native  of  Malabar, 
'he  fruit  resembles  an  instrument  once  used  in 
•lay  by  the  Erench,  called  Lotos,  and  is  one  of 
f the  plants  supposed  to  be  the  celebrated 

iOtos  of  antiquity,  formerly  found  in  Egypt, 
t was  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  is  mentioned 
s growing  in  Egypt  by  Herodotus  (ii.  92), 

heophrastus,  and  others.  Although  not  now 

) be  met  with  in  that  country,  there  can 
e no  doubt  as  to  its  having  actually  existed 
lere,  either  naturally  or  in  a cultivated 

;ate,  for  these  authors  speak  of  it  in  clear 
id  decisive  terms,  and  their  accounts  are 

mfirmed  by  the  sculptures  still  preserved, 
hick  testify  that  this  species,  as  the  proper 

otos,  has  obtained  religious  reverence.  It 
spoken  of  as  having  been  used  as  food 

f Egyptians.  Both  roots  and  seeds 
e esculent,  and  are  accounted  cooling  and 
lengthening,  and  to  be  ot  service  in  ex- 

eme  thirst,  diarrhoea,  vomiting,  &c.  In  China 
is  called  Lien-wha,  and  the  seeds  and  slices  of 
ie  hairy  root,  with  the  kernels  of  apricots  and 
alnuts,  and  alternate  layers  of  ice,  were  fre- 
lently  presented  to  the  British  ambassador  and 
s suite,  at  breakfasts  given  by  the  principal 
andarins.  The  mnts  are  lnul  nn  i,,r  ru..- 


andarins.  The  roots  are  laid  up  by  the  Chi- 
:se  in  salt  and  vinegar  for  winter  use.  Thun- 
:rg  says  this  plant  is  held  sacred  in  Japan,  and 
considered  pleasing  to  the  deities,  the  images 
which  are  frequently  made  sitting  on  its  large 
ives.  I he  seeds  are  somewhat  of  the  size  and 
rm  of  an  acorn,  and  ot  a state  more  delicate 
an  that  of  almonds.  Eng.  Ggc.  This  beauti- 
1 Plau.t»  which  floats  on  the  surface  of  the 
l*fr»  known  to  be  highly  venerated 

•e  Hindoos  “ but  it  is  the  more  immediate 
■nbute  of  vishnoo,  “ from  being  the  prime 
aquatia  vegetables,  and  he  a personification 
water.  It  is  also  peculiarly  sacred  to 
“him,  the  wife  of  Vishnoo  who  is  some- 
nes  called  Kamala,  or  Lotus-like:  it  is  moreover 
emblem  of  female  beauty.  This  plant  is  the 
f Lotlls  o/  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Nymphcea 
Infer  of  Sir  William  Jones,  Nilufer  bernf Us 

ouredT1  C‘  Tlie,new  blown  of  the  rose 

>se  of  T?  haVf  an  aSreeable  fragrance  ; 
of  the  white  and  yellow  have  less  odour. 
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There  is  a variety  which  is  blue,  a native  of 
Cashmere  and  Persia. — Ainu.  Mat.  Med.  p.  1G2. 
This  grows  at  Lahore  and  in  Cashmere.  Its  flow- 
ers, which  are  abundant  on  the  lakes,  are  used  by 
the  Hindoos  in  their  religious  ceremonies  called 
Pooja.  Every  morning  I saw,  at  Cashmere, 
vast  numbers  of  these  flowers,  which  had  served 
in  the  rites  of  the  Pooja,  flowing  down  the  river. 
Its  boiled  roots  are  eaten  as  a pot-herb  by  the 
natives  ; in  Lahore  they  are  called  Pe,  in  Cash- 
mere  Nadroo.  Nelumbium  seeds  are  also  em- 
ployed as  articles  of  diet  amongst  the  natives  of 
India  ; 1 believe  they  are  the  same  kind  of  seeds 
as  those  from  which  the  ancient  Egyptians  made 
a sort  of  bread. — Hnnigberger,  p.  315.  Several 
aquatic  plants  increase  the  list  of  Chinese  plants 
among  which  the  nelumbium  covers  extensive 
marshes  in  the  eastern  and  northern  provinces, 
otherwise  unsightly  and  barren.  The  root  is  two 
or  three  feet  long,  and  pierced  longitudinally  with 
several  holes  ; when  boiled  it  is  of  a yellowish  color 
and  sweetish  taste  not  unlike  a turnip.  Taro  is 
used  less  than  the  Nelumbium,  and  so  are  the 
watercaltrops  and  water-chestnuts.  The  taste  of 
watercaltrops  when  boiled  resembles  that  of 
new  cheese,  water-chesnuts  are  the  round  roots 
of  a kind  of  sedge  and  resemble  that  fruit  in  color 
more  than  in  taste,  which  is  mealy  and  crisp. 
The  sweet  potatoe  is  the  most  common  tuber  for 
although  the  Irish  potatoe  has  been  cultivated 
about  Lanton  and  "W  hampoa  for  scores  of  years,  it 
has  not  become  a common  vegetable  among  the 
people.—  William*'  Middle  Kingdom , Vo!.  II. 
page  44. 

‘ (5622)  NELUMBIUM  SPECIOSUM:  Juss. 

Root  of  the  Peltated  water  lily.  Willd. 


The  Root. 


Tawmaray  Kalung,  Tam. 
Kungwellca  gudda,  Hind 
and  Dck. 


Bekhiniioofur,  Peiis. 
Sahastraputra,  Sans. 


This  is  an  esculent  root  and  is  also  prescribed 
medicinally  as  cooling  and  demulcent.  See  Hort. 
Mai-  Part  xi.  page  60.— Ains.  Mat.  Med.  p.  117. 
The  roots  of  the  sacred  bean  of  India  after  being 
cut  into  slices,  di  led  and  fried  in  oil,  are  eaten 

by  the  natives  and  considered  a 'delicacy. 

JaJfWg.—TMh  is  the  root  of  a plant  highly  vene- 
rated amongst  the  Hindoos.  It  is  dressed  in 
different  ways  by  the  natives  but  like  the  Allie 
Railing,  it  is  only  to  be  obtained  during  very  dry 
weather  as  it  grows  in  the  beds  of  tanks.  ' 1st 
Seel  ion  4th.  Ainslie,  p.  251.  Nelumbium 
Speciosum,  (he  Large  water  lily,  grows  wild  in 
tanks,  iu  all  parts  of  India. 

(6623)  NELUMBIUM  SPECIOSUM.  Sa- 
cked bean  PLANT.  The  Flower.  The  flower 
of  this  plant  being  much  like  a water  lily,  it  is 
usually  regarded  as  one,  but  the  fruits  are  so  dif- 
ferent that  botanists  have  placed  them  in  dif- 
ferent natural  fanilie3. — Mason. 
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(5624)  NELUMRIUM  SPFCIOSUM. 
Threap  of  the  Egyptian  lotus. 

Tnwmaray  nook,  Tam.  I Piulina,  Jans. 

Tawmaray  darum,  Tkl.  | 

Tawmary  noolc  is  the  name  given  by  the 
Tamools  to  the  long,  fine  filaments  which  are 
found  within  the  cells  of  the  stalks  of  the  sacred 
Tamarav  plant.  With  them  are  prepared  those 
wicks  which  on  great  and  solemn  religious  occa- 
sions are  burnt  in  the  lamps  ot  the  Hindoos 
placed  before  the  shrines  of  their  deities.  Other 
wicks  of  a similar  nature  but  less  venerated  are 
made  with  the  filaments  of  the  A llie  (Nymphma 
Lotus)  and  also  from  i liosc  of  the  Shengalaueer, 
(Nympluea  odorata)  ; the  delightfully  smelling 

flowers  of  which  are  held  in  high  estimation  by 

the  Indians. — /tins.  Mat.  Mini.  p.  202. 

(5,625)  NEMESIA  F LORI  RUN  DA,  Scrop- 
hulariace.e.  These  plants  may  be  cultivated 
from  seed  in  any  rich  light  soil,  the  colour  ot  the 
flowers  is  purple. — Ricldcll. 

(5626)  NEMO  OK  A ROOT,  the  root  of  seve- 
ral species  of  Cissampelo®,  and  is  an  eilicient  sub- 
stitute for  Pareiva . — O' Shaiighnessy . 

(Mil)  NEMOPIIILA  AURLTA,  IIyprop- 
jiy'LL vce.E.  These  plants  are  all  annuals,  and 
require  a great  deal  ot  moisture,  growing  and 
flowerin'1-  in  shady  situations,  the  colors  are  white 
and  purple,  blue  anil  dark  purple,  they  are  na- 
tives of  California,  and  North  America.— Riddell. 
Nei/tophila.  Insignis,  and  maculuta  are  too  tender 
to  succeed  well  on  the  plains.  N.  maculata  the 
spotted  variety  succeeds  to  a certain  extent  it 
sown  after  the‘heavy  rains  are  past.— 


(5628)  NENDOON.  Hard,  though  coarse, 
open-grained,  heavy  Ceylon  wood. 

(5629)  NEOPHRON  PERCNOPTERUS. 
Mr.  C.  J.  Anderson,  in  his  interesting  work  en- 
titled ‘ Lake  Ngami,’  notices  the  curious  fact  ot 
this  Vulturlne  bird  resorting  to  vegetable  food. 
In  the  desert  sandy  region  extending  southward 
from  Walfisch  (£.  e.  ‘Whale-fish)  Ray,  along 
the  eastern  coast  of  South  Africa,  “ a kind  o 
nrickly  gourd  (called,  by  the  natives,  naras)  of 
the  most  delicious  flavour”  occurs  in  great  abun- 
dance ; the  creeping  plant  that  bears  it  covering 
almost  every  little  sand-hillock  ; and  moreovei 
fiviucr  “ with  wonderful  tenacity,  by  means  ot  its 
extensive  ramifications,  the  constantly  a hitting 
sands  : it  is,  indeed,”  remarks  Mi.  Andeisou, 
‘‘  to  those  parts  what  the  sand-reed  {Amwphila 
arundinaced)  is  to  the  sandy  shores  and  downs 
of  England.  In  this  barren  and  povertv  -sti  lck- 
en  country,  food  is  so  scarce,  that  without  the 
« naras’  the  land  would  he  all  but  unmha lutable. 
It  is  not  man  alone,  that  derives  heneti  Iron, 
this  remarkable  plant ; tor  every  qn^nipcM  bom. 
the  Eield  Mouse  to  the  Ox,  and  oven  Urn ■ On  e 
and  canine  races,  devour  it  with  grta  < 

"Birds  are,  also,  very  partial  to  it,  111010  es|  . ■ 
lv  Ostriches,  who  during  the  ‘ navas’  season  aie 
“ 12 
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found  in  great  abundance  in  these  parts.  / have 
sea/ 1 hi'  While  Rgi/pliau  Failure  feed  upon  it" 
Captain  Watkins,  in  a paper  on  the  Ornithology; 
of  Andalusia  (‘Zoologist.’  November,  1856), 
states  that  he  possesses,  alive,  a common  Kite 
(Milvns  regains)  and  also  a Black  Kite  (M.  a/er). . 
“ These  birds,  in  their  present  domestic  state, , 
have  a great,  penchant  for  vegetables  and  fruits. 

I have  watched  them  often  in  my  kitchen-garden 
plucking  the  pods  of  peas,  and  eating  the  content!*; 
a bed  of  radishes,  also,  (which  1 was  at  a loss  to 
conceive  what  had  demolished,)  1 one  morning, 
found  occupied  by  my  two  pets,  eagerly  devour- 
ing them  : they  could  not  have  been  driven  to  it 
by  hunger,  as  they  were  well  supplied  with  birds 
and  young  Rabbits.  Since  the  figs  and  peaches 
have;’  been  ripe,  they  have  indulged  most  freely 
in  their  taste  for  'fruit,  nothing  pleasing  them 
better  than  a fig.”  In  the  Annals  and  Maga- 
zine of  Natural  'History , xii  (1843),  p.  269,  the 
curious  fact  is  recorded  of  the  Jaguar  (Feus 
onca)  striking  down  and  devouring  the  nests  of 
a honey-producing  Wasp  of  S.  America)  In  a 
recent  notice  of  the  devastations  of  Locusts  iu 
South  Africa,  we  observed  the  Neophron  per-: 
CNOPTEtlus  designated  as  the  ‘ Locust-bird’  ; 
making  its  appearance  in  vast  numbers  to  prey 
on  the  destructive  insects  : but  it  is  not  what  is 
ordinarily  known  as  the  ‘ Locust-bird’  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  which  is  a much  smaller  bird, 
appertaining  to  the  Starling  or  Maina  group. 
According  to  Sir  James  Alexander,  as  quoted 
by  Air.  Anderson,  (and  given  on  the  authority 
of  the  natives  about  the  Orange  river,)  when  the 
Ostriches  have  left  their  nest  in  the  middle  oi 

the  day  in  search  of  food,”  “ a white  Egyptian 

Vulture  may  be  seen  soaring  in  mid-air,  with  a 
stone  between  his  talons.  Having  carefully  sur- 
veyed the  ground  below  him,  he  suddenly  lets 
fall  the  stone  and  then  follows  it  in  rapid  descent 
Let  the  hunter  run  to  the  spot,  and  he  will  linn 
a n,-st  of  probably  a score  of  eggs,  some  of  them 
broken  by  the  Vulture.”  We  have  all  heard  o! 
the  story  of  nil  Eagle,  or  a Gull,  or  a ( row,  fot 
the  anecdote  is  current  of  all  of  them,)  droppiiif 
the  ‘ shell-fish’  upon  a stone  ; and  of  the  bird? 
mistaking  the  philosopher’s  bald  pate  for  one 
hut.  here  the  case  is  reversed  ; for  t lie  stone  r 
taken  up  and  dropped  on  the  eggs  of  the  Ostrich 
In  his  account  of  the  Rritish  Carrion  Crow 
Mr.  Mudie  remarks— “ There  are  modern  in 
stances  of  the  storv  of  the  ancient  philosophy 
who  was  killed  by  a Grow  mistaking  his  head 
a stone,  and  dropping  an  Oyster  on  it  in  order  t< 
break  the  shell.  One  of  these  was  seen  by  i « 
celebrated  Watt.  A Crow  caught  up  a crali 
rose  with  it  to  a considerable  height,  and  dropp* 
it— not  on  the  head  of  a modem  philosopltei , ‘ 
lie  might  have  come  off  more  safely  than  tn 
ancient  one, — but  on’ a stone,  and  < csceiu  n 
her  feast.”  Again,  Air.  Selby  remarks,  of  tfr 
Hooded  Crow,  “ I have  repeatedly  observed  o 
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of  these  birWs  to  soar  up  to  a considerable  height 
in  the  air,  with  a cookie  or  mussel  in  its  bill,  and 
then  drop  it  upon  the  rock,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
contents.”  Anecdotes  of  Gulls  performing  the 
same  feat  are  recorded  in  Cabauis’  ‘ Jpumal  filer 
Ornitholigie,’  Vol.  Ill  (1814-5)  : so  that  there 
is  no  particular  reason  to  disbelieve  the  assertion 
of  the  Neoi’iiron  dropping  a stone  on  the  eggs 
of  the  Ostrich.— jJ2>\  lUigh  in  Calcutta  Review. 

(5630)  NEPAL  PAPER  PLANT.  Daphne 
oannabina  (Thvmei.,E/E).  At  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition of  1851,  many  were  much  interested  about 
a huge  sheet  of  Nepal  paper  exhibited  by  Colonel 
Sykes.  This  was  curious,  not  only  on  account 
of  its  size,  but  also  on. account  of  the  plant  from 
which  it  was  made.  This  belongs  to  a genus 
and  family  containing  plants  remarkable  for  their 
fibrous  bark.  Thus  the  Lace-bark  tree  ( Daphne 
Lagetta,  now  Lagetta  lintearia)  of  the  AA'est 
Indies  is  “ remarkable  for  the  beautiful  net-like 
appearance  of  its  several  easily  separable  layers 
of  bark,  whence  it  has  received  its  English  name. 
As  the  fibres  of  other  species  possess  considerable 
tenacity,  they  have  been  employed  in  making 
cordage  ; and  the  toughness,  as  well  as  fineness 
of  the  inner  bark  of  these  plants,  may  be  seen  in 
a plant  common  in  English  gardens,  and  used 
in  medicine  on  account  of  its  acridity,  that  is, 
the  Mezereon,  • Daphne  Meter  earn  of  botanists. 
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mid-t  of  its  immense  forests,  where  there  is  an 
abundant  supply  of  the  plant,  of  wood  for  ashes 
and  for  firewood,  as  well  as  a constant  supply  of 
clean  water.  I his  paper  is  remarkable  for  its 
toughness,  as  well  as  its  smoothness.  Some  of 
it,  iinthc  form  of  bricks  of  half-stuff,  was  sent 
to  England  previous  to  the  year  1 S2‘J.  As 
the  quantity  sent  was  not  sufficient  for  a com- 
plete experiment,  a small  portion  of  it  was  made 
into  paper  by  hand.  An  engraver,  to  whom  it 
was  given  for  trial,  stated  that  “ it  affords  finer 
iupressions  than  any  English-made  paper,  and 
nearly  as  good  as  the  fine  Chinese  paper  which  is 
employed  for  what  are  called  India  paper  proofs.” 
(‘Gleanings  in  Science,’ i,  p.  210.)  Dr.  Camp- 
bell decribes  the  paper,  as  made  by  the  Bhoteahs, 
“ as  strong,  and  durable  as  leather  almost,  anil 
rpiite  smooth  enough  to  write  on  ; and  for  office 
records,  incomparably  better  than  any  India 
paper.  It  is  occasionally  poisoned  by  being 
washed  with  preparations  of  arsenic,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  destruction  caused  by  insects.  Many 
of  the  books  in  Nepal,  written  on  this  paper,  are 
said  to  be  of  considerable  age,  and  that  the  art 
of  making  paper  seems  to  have  been  introduced 
about  500  years  ago  from  China,  and  not  from 
India.  He  states  that  this  paper  may  easily  be 
prooured  at  Patna,  Purneah  and  other  places  in 
the  plains  of  both  Southern  and  North-Western 
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the.  D.  Bholna  (D.  cannabina  of  Loureiro,  aim 
which  is  . supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  D. 
oclora  of  Thunburg),  which  is  extremely  abundant 
in  the  Himalayas,  that  this  Nepal  paper  is  made, 
as  from  other  species  in  other  countries.  Another 
plant  of  the  same,  or  of  an  allied  genus,  as  it  is 


bark,  of  the  Nepaul  paper  plant,  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  Mezereon  (D.  Mezereuin)  of  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia,  the  Bazar  Mezereom,  is 
almost  always  inert  from  age. — Berta.  Phav 
page  27b. 

(563 1)  N LPEN 1 1LVCE.E,  Ncpenths  a natural 
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called  both  Daphne  and  Qnuha  enocephala,  is  j order  of  Exogenous- Plauts  inhabit  urn  the  damper 
very  common  on  the  s-hauts  of  the  l ... i — i n "ampei 


very  common  outlie  ghauts  of  the  West  of  India, 
and  in  the  hilly  parts  of  the  Sotheru  Mahratta 
country  and  of  the  Dtikhun.  Several  specimens, 
from  various  localities,  are  in  Col.  Sykes’s  col- 
lection. It  is  probable  that  it  might  be  turned 
to  the  same  use  -as  the  Nepal  plant.  Of  fire  uses 
of  this  plant  good  accounts  have  been  given  by 
Mr  Hodgson  (Mourn.  As.  Soc.,’ i,  p.  8,  1832) 
and  Dr.  Campbell.  The  former  describes  the 
process  as  consisting,  first,  in  boiling  slips  of  the 
inner  bark  of  the  paper  plant  in  a ley  of  wood- 
aslies  for  about  half  an  hour,  by  which  time  the 
Mips  will  be  quite  soft.  These  are  then  beaten 
in  a stone  mortar  with  a wooden  mallet  till  they 
are  reduced  to  a homogeneous  pulp.  This  is 
then  diffused  through  water,  and  taken  up  in 
•sieves  and  paper  frames,  as  in  the  ordinary 
process  for  making  paper  by  hand.  When  dry, 
the  sheet  of  paper  is  folded  up  ; sometimes  it ‘is 
smoothed  and  polished  by  being  rubbed  on  wood 
uitli  the  convex  side  of  a conch  shell  : but  Mr 
Hodgson  does  not  explain  how  the  very  lanm 
sheets  of  several  yards  square  are  made.  'Though 
called  Ncpidese,  the  paper  is  not  manufactured 
Q Nepal,  but  in  Cis- Himalayan  Bhote,  in  the 


and  wanner,  parts  of  Asia,  and  having  in  the 
place  of  leaves,  large  hollow  bodies  furnished  with 
a lid,  and  containing  water  secreted  from  a pe- 
culiar glandular  apparatus  with  which  they  are 
lined,  these  bodies,  or  pitchers,  as  they  arc 
called,  appear  at  the  end  of  a leafy  tendril-like 
expansion  of  the  bark,  and  are  considered  to  be  a 
hollow  state  of  the  apex  of  the  petiole  of  a leaf, 
while, the  lid  that  closes  them  is  regarded  as  the 
blade.  I heir  flowers  are  dicecioips,  green  or 
brown,  apetalous,  arranged  in  cylindrical  racemes, 
and  are  succeeded  by  a capsular  fruit  filled  with 
fine  fusiform  seeds,  which  look  liked  very  small 
sawdust.  They  arc  considered  to  be  closely  akin  to 
Armtoloch incece,  and  also  related  to  Sarraceuia- 
and  Euphorhiuccw.  Adolph  Brongniart  has 
pointed  out- a resemblance  between  Nepmthaceee 
and  Cgiiuucea  ; but  Lindlev  remarks  that  it  is 
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impo.-sible  to  agree  in  this  conclusion  : — “ T 
say  nothing  of  the  extreme  dissimilarity  in  habit 
Jetween  these  plants,  the  structure  of  their  fruits 
appears  to  be  essentially  different  ; and  the  seeds 
of  Cgtiiius  being  unknown,  the  resemblance  be- 
tween it  and  Nepenthes  is  reduced  to  a similarity 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  anther  swhich  cannot 
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NERITA. 


in  the  present  case  be  considered  of  much  impor- 
tance, as  it  in  some  degree  depends  upon  the" 
unisexuality  of  the  flowers  of  both  genera.  A 
better  approximation  of  the  order  has  been  made 
by  Brown,  who  points  out  a relation  to  Birth- 
worts  ( Aristolochiacea ) ; as  to  which,  the  struc- 
ture of  the  wood  in  some  respects  confirms 
his  views.  Like  many  in  that  order  it  is 
zoneless,  although  plainly  exogenous  ; but  it 
has  this  in  particular  to  characterise  it,  that  the 
system  of  spiral  vessels  is  developed  in  a 
degree  unknown  in  any  other  plants.  Endlicher 
adopts  the  same  view  as  does  A.  Bronginart,  and 
I have  formerly  coincided  with  these  botanists  ; 
but  the  adherent  ovary  of  Birtlnvorts,  their  highly- 
developed  calyx,  axile  placentation,  and  herma- 
phrodite flowers,  are  serious  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  a close  contact  between  them  and  Nepenths, 
unless  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  wood,  the  con- 
sideration of  which  I for  the  present  abandon 
should  lead  to  the  final  establishment  of  the  class 
of  Homogfcns,  in  which  case  Nepenths  and  Birth- 
worts  will  be  brought  into  contact  or  at  least, 
near  neighbourhood.  Eor  the  present  the  true 
position  of  this  order  must  be  regarded  as  an 
undetermined  point.”  Lindley  places  them  in 
the  Euphorbial  alliance,  observing  that  “ its 
points  of  agreements  are  its  unisexual  flowers, 
albuminous  seeds,  incomplete  floral  envelope, 
and  climbing  habit.  Its  great  disagreement  con- 
sists in  its  indefinite  seeds  and  peculiar  woody 
structure,  which  is  however  in  some  respects 
without  example.”  (‘  Vegetable  Kingdom.’)  The 
water  found  in  an  unopened  pitcher  was  found 
to  emit  while  boiling  an  odour  like  baked  apples, 
and  to  yield  minute  crystals  of  superoxalate  of 
potash.  There  are  about  six  species  of  Nepenthes. 

(5632)  NEPENTHES.  The  pitcher-plant 
grows  on  strong  and  grassy  hills  about  Ainwee, 
near  the  Jvntea  llills  and  crawls  along  the 
ground  ; its  pitchers  seldom  contain  insects  in 
the  wild  state,  nor  can  we  suggest  any  special 
function  for  the  wonderful  organ  it  possesses. — 
JlooJcer,  Him.  Jour.  Vol.  11.  page  315.  there 
are  about  six  species  of  Nepenthes,  the  best 
known  of  which,  the  Pitcher  plant,  is  the  N. 
Distillatorin.  The  Nepenths,  Nepenthacea,  is  a 
natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  inhabiting  the 
damper  and  warmer  parts  ot  Asia,  and  have  in 
the  place  of  leaves,  large  hollow  bodies  furnished 
with  a lid  and  containing  water  secreted  from  a 
peculiar  glandular  apparatus  with  which  they 
are  lined.  These  bodies,  or  pitchers  as  they  are 
called  appear  at  the  end  of  a leafy  tendril-like  ex- 
pansion of  the  bark  and  are  considered  to  be  a 
hollow  state  of  the  apex  of  the  petiole  ot  a leaf, 
while  the  lid  that  closes  them  is  regarded  as  the 
blade. — Enq.  Gyc. 

(5633)  NEPHELIUM  LITCHf,  bAPiN- 
dace.e.  This  tree,  orginally  from  China,  is  an 
ever-green,  and  grows  to  a large  size.  I he  fruit 
is  of  a dark  brown  color,  and  contains  a gluti- 


nous yellow  sweet  sort  of  pulp  ; it  is  not  much 
prized— perhaps  from  its  inferior  quality  to  the 
Chinese  fruit,  which  is  much  esteemed.  The 
fruit  ripens  in  March  and  April.— Riddell. 

(5634)  NEPHELIUM.  Red  Nephelium. 
This  is  a small  inferior  Tenasserim  fruit,  eaten  by 
the  natives  only,  though  belonging  the  same  genus 
which  produces  the  famous  lichi,  and  bearing  its 
fruit  in  bunches  like  that. — Mason. 


(5635)  NEPHELIUM.  Wild  Ramboutan. 
One  of  the  indigenous  trees  of  Tenasserim  bears 
a fruit  whose  subacid  is  very  agreeable  to  the 
palate,  and  much  resembles  that  ot  the  ramboutan 
so  famous  at  Malacca.  Malays,  to  whom  1 have 
shown  the  fruit,  say  it  is  the  wild  ramboutan,  and 
the  tree  certainly  belongs  to  the  same  genus  ; but 
never  having  met  with  it  in  flower,  I cannot 
determine  the  species. — Mason. 

(5636)  NEPHRITE. — Jade  or  Axe-Stone  — 
a mineral  which  occurs  in  masses.  The  struc- 
ture is  compact.  Its  fracture  is  coarse,  splint- 
ery. Hardness  7'0.  It  is  very  tough.  Colour 
dark-green  and  green  of  other  shades.  Translu- 
cent on  the  edges.  Specific  gravity  2 9 to  3. 
Before  the  blow-pipe  it  whitens,  but  does  not 
fuse,  but  with  borax  it  fonn3  a transparent  glass. 
The  following  is  an  analysis  by  Kastner : — 


Silica 

Alumina  

Magnesia  

Oxide  of  Iron  ... 
Oxide  of  Chromium 
Water 
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It  is  carved  into  images  and  worn  as  a charm. 
It  was  supposed  to  be  good  in  diseases  of  the 
kidney — hence  its  name.  It  is  found  in  New 
Zealand,  China,  and  Western  America. — Eng. 
Gyc. 

(5637)  NEPHRODIUM  FILIX,  Mas.  a 
Filix  Mas. — Honigberger. 

(■0638)  NERITA,  a genus  of  Gasteropodous 
Mollusca,  the  type  of  the  family  Neritida.  The 
genus  Nerita  has  the  following  characters  : — 
Shell  thick,  smooth,  or  spirally  grooved  ; epider- 
mis homey  ; outer  lip  thickened,  and  sometimes 
denticulated  within  ; columella  broad  and  flat, 
with  its  inner  edge  straight  and  toothed  ; opercu- 
lum shelly.  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray  makes  the  Naticida 
the  first  family  of  his  second  section,  Eriophtha- 
lina  ( Edriopthalma  ?),  of  his  second  order  P/iy- 
tophaga.  Under  the  Naticida:  he  comprises  the 
following  genera: — Natica,  Never ita,  Nacca , Ce- 
palia,  Politiices,  Mammilla,  Cernina,  Globulus, 
Naticina,  Grpytosloma,  Sly  l in  a,  (?),  Radula  (?), 
and  Neritopsis.  In  Woodward’s  ‘ Manual  of  the 
Mollusca’  the  Naticida  indued  the  genera  Na- 
tica, Sigaretus,  Lamellaria,  Narica,  and  V elntina. 
Ninety  recent  species  of  Natica  have  been  re- 
corded. They  are  inhabitants  of  the  Arctic 
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Sens,  Great  Britain,  the  Mediterranean  and 
Caspian  Sens,  India,  Australia,  China,  Panama, 
and  the  West  Indies.  The  fossil  species  amount 
to  260. — Eng.  Cyc. 

Sigaretus  has  2(5  recent  and  10  fossil  species. 

Lantellaria  has  5 recent  mid  2 fossil  species. 

Narica  has  6 recent  and  4 fossil  species. 

Vdntiua  has  4 recent  and  3 fossil  species. 

In  Forbes  and  Hanley’s  ‘ British  Mollusca’ 
the  following  species  of  Neritida  and  Naticida 
are  enumerated  as  British  : — Neritina  Jlaviatilis, 
Natica  moniti/era,  N.  nil  Ida.  N.  sordida,  N. 
Montagui,  N.  Iielicoides,  N.  pusilla,  and  N. 
Kingii. 

(5639)  NEIUT1D/E,  a family  of  Holostoma- 
tons Gasteropoda,  having  the  following  characters  : 
— Shell  thick,  semi-globose;  spire  very  small; 
cavity  simple  from  the  absorption  of  the  internal 
portion  of  the  whorls ; aperture  semi-lunate ; 
columellar  side  expanded  and  flattened  ; outer  lip 
acute;  operculum  shelly,  sub-spiral,  articulated. 
At  the  end  of  the  columella  there  is  an  oblong 
muscular  impression,  connected  on  the  outer  side 
by  a ridge  on  which  the  operculum  rests  ; within 
this  ridge  the  inner  layers  of  the  shell  are  absorb- 
ed. Animal  with  a broad  short  muzzle,  and  long 
slender  tentacles  ; food  oblong,  triangular  ; teeth 
7,  uncini  very  numerous.  This  family  includes  the 
genera  Nerita,  Pileolus,  Neritina,  and  Navicella. 
Mr.  Swainson  places  the  family  Naticida 
between  his  Turbid, e and  Trocliida,  making  it 
consist  of  the  following  sub-families  and  genera, 
llis  arrangement  is,  he  says,  founded  on  the 
shells  only,  from. ignorance  of  the  animals  of  the 
major  part : — 

Sub-Family  1.  Naticina  Sea-Snails. 

Genera : Notion,  Lam.  (with  the  sub-genera 
Nalicella,  Globularia , Mnmillaria,  Siyaretus, 
Nuticaria,  Lacuna,  Leuctis). 

Sub-Family  (?)  Neritina.  Nerits. 

Genera:  Nerita,  Linn,  (with  the  sub-genus 
heritopsis,  Gray) ; Neritina,  Lam.  (with  the 
sub-genera  Clithon,  Velotes  ( Velates ),  Pileolus, 
and  Navicella).  (‘  Malacology.’)  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray 
makes  the  Neritida  the  sixth  family  of  his  Po- 
doplUhalma,  and  places  it  between  the  Fissurel- 
Udre  and  the  Ampullariada.  Dr.  Gray’s  Neri- 
tida comprise  the  following  genera  : — Nerita, 
Ptleolus,  Guiana,  Neritina,  Clithon,  Dostia,  Ve- 
lates,  and  Navicella.  The  genus  Nerita  is 
described  separately.  [Nerita.] 

Neritina  has  the  shell  rather  thick  at  the 
apciturc,  but  extensively  absorbed  inside;  outer 
lip  acute,  inner  straight,  denticulated  ; operculum 
shelly,  with  a flexible  border  ; slightly  toothed  on 
its  straight  edge. 

Pileolus  has  the  shell  limped-like  above, 
Vtith  a subcentral  apex  ; concave  beneath, 
with  small  semilunar  aperture,  and  a colum- 
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ellar  disc,  surrounded  by  a broad  conti- 
nuous peristome.  The  species  are  only  known 
as  fossil.  U pwards  of  1 0U  recent  species  of 
Nerita  and  70  species  of  Neritina  have  bean 
described.  The  fossil  species  of  Nerita  amount 
to  60,  and  of  Neritina  to  20.  Nerita  is  found  in 
the  Lias,  and  Neritina  in  the  Eocene  Formation. 

Navicella. — With  the  exception  of  the  dis- 
position of  its  operculum  and  of  the  muscles 
of  attachment  to  the  shell,  the  animal  may  be 
said  to  be  nearly  similar  to  that  of  Nerita. 

The  genus  Natica.  sometimes  made  the  type 
of  a family  {Naticida),  has  been  included  with 
the  Neritida.  Messrs.  Quoy  and  Gaimard  re- 
mark, that  the  Natica  are  animals  to  which  their 
foot  gives  a remarkable  aspect.  It  is  a long  oval 
lamella,  ordinarily  squared  in  front,  oval  behind 
and  doubled ; anteriorly,  where  it  is  widest,  it  is 
a thick  escutcheon,  a little  auriculated,  which 
ascends  on  the  front  of  the  shell,  which  it  covers, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  hides  all  the  head  of  the 
animal,  of  which  ordinarily  nothing  but  the  tenta- 
cles appear  ; a groove  on  each  side  indicates  the 
two  parts  of  the  foot. 

Natica  Melanostoma  has  the  shell  oval, 
veutricose,  convex-depressed  thin,  white,  zoned 
with  yellow  ; spire  somewhat  prominent  ; lip 
blackish-brown,  umbilicus  semi-closed.  (Lam.) 
Length  15  lines;  breadth  11-i  lines.  Oper- 
culum membranous  ; ' pmfcispiral  on  the  left 
border  ; the  rest  of  its  lamellae  obliquely  trans- 
verse. Colour  deep  chestnut-brown  lighter  on 
the  edge.  It  has  been  found  at  Tonga,  the 
Moluccas,  and  many  other  places.  Found  by 
Messrs.  Quoy  and  Gaimard  some  fathoms  deep. 
Species  ot  the  genus  have  been  captured  creeping 
on  the  shore  like  the  Nerits  on  rocks  and  sea  weed^ 
and  from  the  surface  to  the  depth  of  40  fathoms 
on  mud  and  sandy  mud,  in  actuaries  and  in 
tidal  rivers. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(5640)  NEB, IUM  (from  tnrpfc,  humid,  the 
habitat  of  the  species),  a genus  of  Plants  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  Apocynacca.  It  has  a 
hyprocrateriforrn  corolla,  the  orifice  surmounted 
by  lacerated  multifid  processes ; segments  of  the 
limb  contorted  ; the  filaments  are  inserted  info 
the  middle  of  the  tube ; the  anthers  sagittate, 
adhering  by  the  middle  to  the  stigma  ; it  has 
two  ovaiies,  a filiform  style  dilated  at  the  apex, 
and  an  obtuse  stigma. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(5641)  NERIUM  ANTIDYSENTERICUM. 
(Oval  leaved)  Rose  bay  tree.  Apocynacca , 
Linn..  W~ rigJitia  Antidy  sent  erica . 

Veppalci  maruin,  Tam.  | Indnrjau,  Hind. 

This  common  shrub  flowers  in  April  and  May 
in  terminal  corymbs.  The  bark  is  used  as  an 
astringent.— -Riddell.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is 
white  beautiful,  and  fine  grained  ; and  is  made 
into  cabinets  and  elegant  furniture. — A ins.  Mat. 
Med.  p.  209.  Wight  speaking  of  the  Tnrnul- 
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name  says  I take  this  name  from  Ainslie,  but 
suspect  it  is  another  name  for  Kooda  pallie, 
(which  see)  the  Linusenn  name  belonging  to  a 
Ceylon  plant,  which  I have  not  seen  on  the  con- 
tinent. The  wood  is  said  to  be  excellent  for  cabinet 
making  purposes. — Wight.  A shrub  common  in 
many  parts  of  Hindostaii.  Its  seeds  bear  some 
resemblance  to  oats,  and  are  officinal  at  Lahore. 
They. -certainly  merit  the  attention  of  European 
physicians,  as  they  possess  many  medical  pro- 
perties. — Houigberger,  p.  316. 

(5042)  NERIUM  COCC1NEUM,  Scarlet 
Oleander.  Wrightia  cocciuea.  Nerimn  cuccium. 

Scarlet  Oleander,  Soorookhkanel,  Hind. 

Common  in  gardens  at  Ajmeer  and  it  is  highly 
ornamental. — Grp  at.  Med.  Tog.  p.  186.  In 
Tenasserim  European  compounds  arc  occasionally 
scented  with  this  useful  shrub,  whose  orange-red 
ilowers  have  the  grateful  fragi  ance  of  the  pine 
apple. — Mason. 

(5643)  NERIUM  GRAND  IFLOB.U  M. 

Mendasiiighi,  Hind. 

Double  species  cultivated  by  seed  or  cuttings. 
— Riddell. 

( 5 o 1 1)  N Ell  1 UM  ODOR  ALU  M.  Ole  a nder. 

Aralivayr,  Tamil.  Ghenncra  vavroo,  Tel. 

Caiiuer*  kajurr,  Dck.  Karnibeera,  Sans.  Ainslie, 

This  species  has  linear  lanceolate  leaves,  three 
in  a whorl  ; the  segments  of  the  calyx  erect  ; 
appendages  of  the  -corolla  filamentous  ; the 
anthers  bearded  at  the  point.  The  flowers 
red  or  white*  with  an  agreeable  musky 
scent.  The  bark  of  the  root  and  the  sweet- 
smelling leaves  are  supposed  by  native  Indian 
doctors  to  act  as  powerful  repellents  applied  ex- 
ternally. The  root,  taken  internally,  acts  as  a 
poison.  {Rug.  Oi/c.),  and  is  frequently  lesoited 
to,  for  the  purpose  of  self  destruction  by  the 
women  of  India  when  tormented  with  jealousy, 
the  plant  is  the  Beluttry-areli  of  the  Hortus 
Malabaricus. — Ainslie  s Mat.  Med.  p.  70.  The 
root  of  the  hill-plant  is  much  more  violent  than 
that  of  the  garden,  and  in  the  hills  is  considered 
poisonous.  Jealous  women  so  frequently  have 
recourse  to  it  that,  it  is  proverbial  among  the 
females  of  the  hills,  when  quarrelling,  to  bid 
each  other  go  and  eat  of  the  root  of  Kanecr.-— 
Ilonig,  p.  316.  It  is  plentiful  and  very  beauti- 
ful at  Ajmeer.  The  single  white  is  called  sutaicl- 
kurpud,  the  single  rose-colored,  lal-kurpud  and 
the  beautiful  large  double  rose  variety  is  called 
pudma-kurpud. — Irvine,  p.  186. 

(56-15)  NERIUM  ODORUM.  This  well 
known  fragrant  flower  adorns  a few  of  the  gar- 
dens in  Maulmain,  but  it  has  not  yet  come  into 
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general  cultivation. — Mason.  It  is  cultivated 
iu  the  gardens  at  Lahore,  merely  for  its  beauty. 
Its  flowers,  leaves,  and  roots,  are  officinal. — - > 
Ilonigberger , p.  326. 

(5616)  NERIUM  OLEANDER. 

Kar-Zuli ra,  Hind. 

Common  Oleander,  has  lanceolate  leaves,  three 
iu  a whorl  being  beneath,  the  segments  of  the 
corona  trifid.  It  is  a native  of  the  Indies,  iu 
humid  places,  but  has  now  become  wild  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  by  the  side  of  streams  and  the 
sea-coast.  The  flowers  are  rather  large  and  of 
a bright-red  colour.  This  species  contains  a 
great  quantity  of  gallic  acid,  and  a decoction  of 
the  leaves  or  bark  forms  an  acrid  stimulating 
wash,  much  employed  by  the  poor  people  iu  the 
south  of  France  to  cure  cutaneous  disorders. 
The  peasants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nice  use 
the  powdered  bark  and  wood  of  the  Oleander  to 
poison  rats.  Several  cases  are  also  recorded  of 
death  from  having  eaten  meat  roasted  on  a spit 
of  Oleander  wood.  All  the  species  of  Oleander 
are  very  showy  when  in  blossom.  They  thrive 
well,  in  a light  rich  soil ; and  cuttings  strike  root 
freely  iu  a moist  situation.  All  ot  them  require 
a good  deal  of  heat  to  flower  well  in  this  country. 
(Don,  J)  ich  l a mgd eons  Plants  ; Liudlev,  Pi  ora 
Medica  ; Burnett,  Outlines  of  Botany.) — Eng. 
Oyc.  In  the  Dekhan,  the  Double  Red  and 
White  grow  wild  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  bearing 
both  white  and  red  flowers  : the  root  is  poisonous. 
There  are  two  other  varieties  very  commonly  met 
with  bearing  double  flowers  both  red  and  white, 
and  by  budding  the  red  color  on  the  opposite 
one  in  several  parts  of  the  same  stalk,  a very 
pretty  appearance  may  be  given  to  the  shrub. 
The  yellow  congener  is  called  the  Exile — intro- 
duced I believe  from  America.  Grows  easily 
from  cuttings. — Riddell. 

(5647)  NERIUM  PISCIDIUM.  Among  the 
division  of  plants  to  which  the  Apocynacem  be- 
longs there  are  some  which  are  most  conspicuous  ■ 
for  the  strength  of  their  fibres,  'lliese  belong  to 
two  families  of  plants  which  are  so  nearly  allied 
to  each  other,  that  they  were  united  together  by 
the  celebrated  Jussieu.  Both  are  remarkable  for 
abounding  in  milk  juice  ; and  some  of  them  in 
caoutchouc,  or  some  analogous  products.  Of 
these,  the  Apocynnceae  or  Dogbanes  arc  compos- 
ed chiefly  of  trees  and  shrubs,  of  which  the 
Oleander  is  a conspicuous  example.  But  sonic 
are  herbaceous,  as  in  the  case  of  the  A inea,  or 
Periwinkle  as  it  is  called,  which  shows  another 
characteristic,  that  is,  the  climbing  habit  of 
many  of  these  plants,  as  well  as  the  toughness- 
of  their  fibre,  as  may  easily  be  ascertained  by 
trying  to  break  any  of* the  long,  trailing  twigs  of 
this  plant,  so  common  iu  gardens  and  shrubberi- 
es. Among  these,  is  a plant  called  Nerimn  pis- 
cidium,  by  Dr.  Roxburgh,  ‘FI  Ind.,  ii,  p.  7, 
common  in  the  Khasya  or  Silhet  Mountains,  and 
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there  called  Eehalut.  It  there  forms  an  extensive 
perennial  climber.  Its  bark  contains  a large 
j uant itv  of  fibre,  which  the  natives  use  lor  the 
same  purposes  as  llemp.  Hr.  Roxburgh,  in 
steeping  some  of  the  young  shoots  in  a fish-pond, 
u order  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  bark  and 

0 clean  the  fibres,  found  that  many,  it  not  all 
the  fishes,  were  killed,  lienee  the  specific  name 
.vhich  he  applied.  l)r.  Wight  lias  formed  the 
ilant  into  a new  genus,  Eclialtum.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  there  are  many  other  fibre-yielding  plants 
u ihis  family.  — Hoyle  Fib.  PI.  p.  302. 

(5648)  NERIUM  TINtH'OR  l UM,  Wrigiitia 
fix cto it i a . Rosebay,  Blue  Dyeing  Rosebay 
ioxb. 

Pat)  mom  also  Palak,  ami  I Tshil  ankaluo,  Tel. 
Palavayray iioo.  Tam.  | llaynmaraka,  Sans. 

This  species  of  Nerium  which  lias  been  so  nc- 
airately  described- by  Dr.  Roxburgh  in  the  1st 
foluiue  of  the  Oriental  Repertory  differs  but  in 
. very  slight  degree  from  the  Nerium  Antidysen- 
erieum  already  mentioned  and  chiefly,  by  the 
utter  wanting  a neetarium.  I find  that  the 
udigo  (0)  yielding  property  of  its  leaves  is  well 
mown  to  the  Natives  in  many  parts  of  lower 
ndia,  aud  that  particularly  in  Coimbatore,  near 
’alacliy  much  blue-dye  is  actually  made  from 
hem.  Sir  William  Jones  informs  us,  in  the  4-fcli 
lolume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  that  the  Hin- 
loo  peasants  of  Bengal  call  this  plant  Nil  (or 
Hue);  a proof  that  they  are  perfectly  acquainted 
vitli  its  peculiar  qualities.—  Jins.  Mat.  Med. 
wge  195. 

(5019)  NETS. 

J hall,  Guz.  & Hind. 

Arc  rarely  a subject  of  commerce,  being  almost 
11  manufactured  by  the  fishermen  and  their 
amilies.  1 bis  seems  to  be  the  universal  practice. 
-Faulkner.  Net  making  'or  the  ait  iu  which 
lie  fabric  is  required  to  be  transparent,  but  in 
vliicli  the  fibres  are  decussated  and  retained  in 
heir  places  by  knots,  that  the  interstices  may 
etaiu  their  form  and  size,  and  prevent  objects 
rom  escaping,  seems  to  have  been  known  in  the 
nrliest  ages  in  Egypt,  and  is  practised  with  the 
lea  test  skill  on  the  coasts  of  Bombay  and  of 
icinde,  as  well  as.  on  the  rivers  of  India.  A 
rent  variety  ol  nets,  from  a few  to  fifty  fathoms 

1 length,  are  fully  described  in  the  “ illustrated 
aitalogue.  1 hose  from  Singapore  arc  iuterost- 
ig,  as  some  arc  made  with  cotton,  and  others 
, 1 .^,e  ^,rc  which  is  very  similar  to,  if  not 
lentical  with,  that  forming  the  so  called  China 
,vas:s.  -—Jiogle  .Iris  tyc.  of  India,  page  50C. 

(a 050)  NETTLE.  a name  applied  to  various 
’.,ants-  The  true  Nettles  are  various  species  of 
ne  genus  Lrlica,  well  known  for  their  st,hm- 
Pl°perties,  which  are  owing  to  the  presence 
!.  an  acrul  pois-inous  secretion  that  in  some  In- 
"u"  species  is  so  dangerous  as  to  cause  excruci 

lng  pain  anJ  cven  death.  Dead  Nettles  are, 
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species  of  Latninm,  monopetalous  plants  beloug- 
i iug  to  Labiate v,  and  wholly  inert.  The  Nettle-Trees 
I belong  to  the  genus. Celiis,  also  destitute  of  sting- 
ing properties,  but  having  leaves  resembling  those 
of  some  kinds  of  Uriica.  [UitfiCA  ; Lamium  ] 
j —Eng.  Ggcl  The  great  shrubby  nettle  ( Uriica 
1 erenuLala)  is  common  at  Chakoong  in  Sikkim  : 
this  plant,  called  “ Menlum-ma',”  attains  fifteen 
feet  iu  height ; it  has  broad  glossy  leaves,  and 
though  apparently  without  stings,  is  held  in  so 
| great  dread,  that  Dr.  Hooker  had  difficulty  in 
1 getting  help  to  cut  it  down,  lie  gathered  many 
specimens  without  allowing  any  part  to  touch  his 
I skin;  still  the  scentless  effluvium  was  so  power- 
\ ful,  that  mucous  matter  poured  from  his  eyes  and 
nose  all  the  rest  of  the  afternoon,  in  suyli  abun- 
dance, that  lie  had  to  hold  Ids  head  over  a basin 
for  an  hour.  The  sting  is  very  virulent,  pro- 
ducing inflammation  ; and  lo  punish  a child  with 
“.Mealum-ma”  is  the  severest  Lepclia  threat. 
Violent  fevers  and  death  have  been  said  to  ensue 
from  its  sting  ; but  this  lie  very  much  doubts. 
The  stinging  hairs  are  miscroscopie,  and  con- 
fined to  the  young  sho.ots,  leaf  and  flower-stalks. 
Lescheunult  de  la  Tour  describes  being  stung  by 
this  nettle  on  three  fingers  of  his  hand  only  at 
the  Calcutta  Botanical  Gardens,  and  the  subse- 
quent sneezing  and  running  at  the  nose  followed 
by  tetanic  symptoms  and  two  days’  suffering,  nor 
did  the  effects  disappear  for  nine  days.  It  is,  says 
Dr.  Hooker,  a remarkable  fact  that  the  plant  stinks 
violently  only  at  this  season,  I frequently  gathered' 
it  with  impunity  on  subsequent  occasions,  and  sus- 
pected some  inaccuracy  in  my  observations  ; but 
in  Silhet  both  Dr.  Thomson  and  I experienced  the 
same  effects  iu  autumn.  Endlicher  (“  Lindley’s 
vegetable  kingdom”)  attributes  the  causticity  of 
nettle-juice  to  bicarbonates  of  ammonia,  which 
Dr.  Thomson  and  1 ascertained  was  certainly 
not  present  in  this  species.  — Hooker,  Him.  Jour. 
Vol.  11.  p.  188.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in 
treating  ot’IIemp,it  was  stated  that  it  belonged  to 
the  natural  family  of  the  Nettles,  or  Urticea.  These 
are  widely  diffused  throughout  both  tropical  and 
temperate  climates,  though  they  generally  occur 
where  there  is  considerable  moisture  either  of 
soil  or  of  climate.  Though  small  and  herbace- 
ous in  Europe,  they  grow  to  a gigantic  size  in 
the  hot  moist  parts  of  Asia,  and  extend  from 
its  warm  tropical  islands,  all  along  the  Malayan 
Peninsula,  to  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  and 
along  which,  and  in  its  valleys,  they"  flourish 
even  near  to  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej.  Species 
are  also  found  around  the  Neilgherries,  and 
along  the  Malabar  coast  to  the  Concnn.  Thomdi 
the  flowers  of  all  are  inconspicuous,  some  of  the 
species  (as  Uriica.  pu/c/ierrimn)  are  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  their  foliage  ; one  of  them 
( U . tnberosd)  is  distinguished  bv  its  tuberous 
rootstock,  which  is  eaten  by  some  of  the  natives 
of  India,  either  in  its  raw  or  cooked  stale 
Every  one,  however,  knows  that  flic  great  clia- 
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tlu;  Nettles  is  their  sting.  Some  ; 
species  are  remarkable,  even  | 
for  this  quality  ; as,  for  instance  j 
V.  crenuhtia  and  U.  hctero/ilu/lln,  the  latter  “ a j 
most  ferocious-looking  plant.”  Many  .of  the  j 
Nettles  formerly  placed  in  the  genus  Urtica  j 
have  been  removed  to  the  genus  Boehmeria,  \ 
which  includes  what  ore  sometimes  called  sting-  j 
less  Nettles.  Rut  many  of  each  have  long  been  j 
famous  for  the  tenacity  of  their  fibre.  Thus,  j 
of  the  European  species,  thread  and  cloth, 
as  also  paper,  have  been  made  from  the 
fibre  of  the  common  Nettle  [Urtica  dioicu). 
So,  of  the  Siberian  species,  U.  canuabinn, 
thread  and  cord  is  made  for  the  use  especially  of 
fishermen.  In  the  Society  Islands,  also,  cord  is 
made  with  the  fibres  of  U.  argmtea ; and  in  Ja- 
pan, the  bark  of  the  speies  called  U.  Japonica, 
is  employed  in  making  lines,  cordage,  and  cloth. 
Himalayan  Nettles. — Major  Swetenham,  when 
writing  respecting  the  Maloo  Creeper  (r.  p 296)= 
thus  mentions  the  large  Nettle  ot  (riirhwal 
• — -which  lie  says  is  considered  by  the  natives  as 
superior  to  Bluing,  or  the  true  Hemp — “ there 
is  another  plant  that  grows  in  the  interior 
of  the  Hills  from  which  stronger  ropes  even 
than  the  Hemp  are  said  to  be  made — 1 allude  to 
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esting  from  its'  simplicity.  The  plant  is  cut  in 
October,  and  dried  in  the  snn  ; when  brittle  it 
is  beaten,  and  the  fibres  separate  easily.  He 
observes  : “Seeing  it  stated  that  there  was  con- 
siderable labour  required  in  cleaning  the  fibre, 
l made  particular  inquiries  on  this  head  ; and  as 
far  as  I can  learn,  there  is  no  greater  trouble  ir 
cleaning  the  fibre  of  the  Urtica  when  merely  dri- 
ed, than  is  experienced  with  the  Hemp  of  the 
Hills  which  is  not  rotted  in  water.”  ilence  tht 
separation  would  seem  to  be  effected  entirely  b\ 
the  dry  process  and  mechanical  means,  ( apt 
Rainey,  when  Assist.  Pul.  Agent  at  Subathoo 
sent  a net  formed  from  the  fibre  of  Stinging  Net. 
lie,  which  grows  in  the  same  locality  as  thiiii 
described  by  Mr.  (dubbins,  and  lie  says  ; “1*/ 
The  Nettles  from  which  this  sample  wic 
wove,  grew  in  the  low  valleys  adjacent  to  the  llil 
station  of  Simla  in  the  Himalaya  Mountains 
“ 2 d.  The  vegetable  abounds  ill  all  the  ravine? 
and  valleys  of  those  mountains,  and  forms  one  o 
the  most  rank  weeds  of  these  places,  during  the 
rainy  months.  “ 'id.  la  August  and  September 
when  it  is  in  perfection,  it  can  be  obtained  in  am 
quantity,  running  from  five  to  six  and  seven  fee- 
in  height.  “ Mh.  As  far  as  1 have  been  able  tc 
ascertain,  it  is  chiefly  in  demand,  if  not  at  pre> 


the  large  Nettle  plant.  1 have  seen  this  growing  | sent,  wholly  so,  tor  fishing  net 
to  the  height  of  fourteen 
people  in  preparing  ropes 


or  fifteen  feet ; the  Hill 
from  this  plant',  steep 


. ' cl 

ot  the  virtue  ascribed  to  the  cord 
of  gaining  increased  strength  bv 


in  consequent 
wove  from  it 
constant  inn 


it  for  three  davs  only  and  then  strip  off  the  fibre  ; j mersion  in  watef,  and  resisting  decay  from  thn. 
thj3  is  done  iii  a contrary  method  to  the  llemp  j element  longer  than  any  other  description  o. 


stripping,  l e.,  the  top  of  the  Nettle  is.  broken 
off,  find  the  fibre  pulled  down  from  the  thin  end.” 
Ca.pt.  Huddlcstone  in  his  paper  on  the  Hemp 
of  the  Ilimilayas,  mentions  also  other  fibres. 
Among  these-— “ The  larger  Nettle  called  Jur- 
hindaioo,  Kundaloo  and  Kubra,  grows  chiefly  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  district,  in  great  quan- 
tities; it  also  grows  in  ’ the  middle  ones  ; and 
front  its  fibre  the  natives  make  rope  for  tying  up 
their  cattle  and  snow-sandals.  One  bundle  will 
produce  about  a seer  of  fibre,  but  it  is  not  collect- 
ed for  sale.  The  plant  grows  about  eight  or 
ni njB  feet  high,  and  the  stalks  are  about  the  size 
of  a linger  in  thickness.  It  is  cut  in  the  cold 
season, "and  the  stalks  are  soaked  a few  days  m 
water  ’before  the  fibre  is  stripped  off  from  the 
thick  end  like  Hemp.”  — (‘  Trans.  AgrTUorttc. 
Soc.,’  v iii.  p 275.)  Dr,  Campbell  also  mentions 
the  Mo-antic  stinging  Nettle  ol  the  Nipal  and 
Sikkim  Hills,  as  made  into  llemp  and  used  in 
making  the  cloth  called  “ llangra.  Hie  pre- 
paration is  the  same  as  the  “ I'oonli.  llic 
J3an°ra  is  harder  and  stiller  than  the  looali, 
and  not  adopted  to  making  cordage  and  nets. 

Mr.  C,  Gubbius,  0.  S„  when  at  Simla,  lor. 

warded  some  specimens  of  fibrous  _ 

duced  by  a species  of  Urtica  growing  about  and 
below  Simla, used  by  the  natives  of  those  parts  Un- 
making string.  The  process,  which  lie  describes 
as  employed  for  separating  this  fibre,  is  niter- 


cords.  “ 5 ih.  The  weed  is  known  throughout 
the  lower  and  centre  ranges  of  the  Himalaya; 
by  the  names  Bnbar,  or  Allow,  or  Bichoo  ; th 
last  evidently  consequent  on  its  stinging  property 
being  the  common  designation  of  the  scorpioi 
“ Mh.  The  following  is  the  preparation  t 
which  the  article  is  subjected  by  the  native 
of  the  place  ; but  1 doubt,  not,  much  c 
the  process  might  be  omitted  or  simplified— 
“ 1st.  Being  cut  in  August  or  September,  th 
weed  is  exposed  for  one  night  in  the  open  ail 
“ 2d.  The  stalk  is  then  stripped  of  leaves  an 
dried  in  the  sun.  “ 3rA  M hen  well  dried  it  i 
deposited  in  an  earthen  pot  which  contains  wr 
ter  mixed  with  ashes  (the  refuse  remains  of  an 
wood  fire),  and  boiled  four  and  twenty  hour 
“ 4 th.  The  stalk  thus  boiled  is  then  taken  to 
stream  and  well  washed.  “ 5 th.  The  Hemp 
then  brought  home,  and  being  sprinkled  wit 
flour  (otfiO  (of  the  grain  called  Koda).  it  is  agni 
dried ‘in  the  sun,  and  afterwards  spun  at  ai: 
time  into  cord  for  nets  of  every  description.  A 
no  distinctive  characters  are  given  ot  these  Ne 
ties,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  respectn 
species.  In  Gurhwal  and  near  Simla,.  1 1 lit 
material  pro-  ririilenta  and  lr.  Irderophylla  are  common  i 
‘ stinging  Nettles,  as  well  ns  some  others  , win 
of  species  of  Boehmeria,  the  B . frutesoens,  m< 
crostachya,  Groglado , sahcifolia,  arc  found,  m 
all  probably  abound  in  fibre,  though  a few  on 
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as  vet  ascertained  to 


do  so,  as  lias 
preceding  pages.  — Hoyle 


have  been 

been  mentioned  in  the 
Fib  Plants. 

yet  tie  of  Guncal,  grows  there  to  the  height, 
of  14  or  15  feet  and  is  used  by  the  Hill  people 
in  making  ropes. 

Neitqherrg  Nettles. — The  Gr irardhiia  Lesclicn- 
haultinvn,  is  frequent  all  over  the  higher  range  of 
the  Neilgherries  : the  bark  yields  a tine,  strong, 
white  llax-like  fibre,  which  the  hill  people  obtain 
bv  plunging  the  plant  in  hot  water,  to  deprive  it 
of  its  virulently  stinging  properties,  and  then 
peeling  t lie  stalks.  The  textile  material  so  pre- 
pared is  of  great  strength,  and  the  Todawars  use 
it  as  thread. 

Nettle  Fibre  of  the  Ne.it gharry. — Eito.w 
I /uTiCA.  HkteuoThyu.a,  is  supposed,  to  be 
still  unknown  in  commerce.  As  yet  it  is  only 
obtainable  in  small  quantity  but  if  called  for,  the 


supply  might  be  largely  increased  as  the  plant  is  j ed  into  cords  and  rope  of  different 


abundant  and  widely  distributed  over  the  Indian 
Peninsula.  Is  is  separated  by  boiling  the  stalks. 
— MJ3.C . 

Nettle  of  the  Hoehmeria.  See  Boeiimeiija. 

Strength  of  the  Rheea  and  nettle  Fibres.  With 
regard  to  the  strength  of  Nettle  fibres,  it 
has  already  been  stated  that  l)r.  Roxburgh  found 
the  Rami  or  C’aloee  bore  240  lb.,  when 
Hemp  bore  15S  lb.  and  Sunn  150  lb., 
Messrs.  Sharp,  in  1815,  found  a cord  bore 
252  lb , when  Russian  TIemp  was  only  re- 
quired to  bear  82  lb.  So  in  Dr.  Royle’s  experi- 
ments with  these  fibres  in  an  untwisted  state, 
Petersburgh  lleinp  bore  only  160  lb,  when 
China-grass  bore  250  lb.,  the  Rheea  320  lb.,  and 
the  Wild  Rheea  343  lb.  Mr.  Henley  had  previ- 
ously found  the  Kuukhoora  or  Rheea  to  bear 
about  three  times  the  weight  of  Russian  Hemp. 
f apt.  Thompson  also  thought  it  about  three 
times  as  strong  ; and  though  rather  too  wiry, 
he  considered  it  would  make  excellent  cordage, 
as  well  as  canvas.  But  though  this  is  too  valua- 
ble to  be  applied  to  such  purposes,  we  have  in 
the  W ild  Rheea  equal  strength  with  greater  flexi- 
bility, and  all  that  is  required,  as  is  apparent 
bom  the  following  abstract  of  the  experiments 
marie  at  Messrs,  lluddarts’s. 

Drperiments  on.  Strenr/lh  op  Rope  mad  a from  samples  of 
Johrr  oj  r/rnii;l/i  of  India,  received,  from  Dr.  Roytc , 

n{  M ***>’*•  Haddad's  Rope  manufactory,  Lime.house, 
reo.  ] g,  1854. 
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So  Messrs.  Morgan,  having  made  some  rope  for 
Mr.  Saugester  with  the  Rheea  sent  him  by 
Major  Hannny  from  Assam,  found  it.  to  be  at  least 
50  per  cent,  better  than  similar  rope  made  of 
Russian  Hemp.  This  is  conspicuous  also  in  the 
following  experiments.  The  excellence  of  the  fibre 
for  lines  and  fine  cordage  is  particularly  observa- 
ble in  the  fine  thread  called  Talli  Rami  from 
Singapore,  as  likewise  in  the  delicate  nets,  some 
of  which  seem  line  enough  for  lace  instead  of  for 
catching  fish.  The  fitness  of  the  Wild  Rheea, 
from  its  strength,  flexibility,  and  durability,  is 
seen  in  the  various  kinds  of  line  and  cord  which 
Dr.  Rovle,  has  had  made  of  it  in  this  country,  as 
well  for  fishing  lines,  as  bowstrings,  clewlines  for 
hammocks,  See.,  in  order  to  show  its  fitness  for 
all  and  every  purpose  to  which  fibrous  substances 
require  to  be  applied.  A subsequent  report  was 
made  on  I he  strength  of  these  fibres,  when  twist- 

sizes.  “In 
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continuation  of  the  experiments  which  l made  on 
the  strength  of  some  Indian  fibres  in  their  un- 
twisted stale,  I beg  leave  to  subjoin  an  account  of 
some  others  that  1 thought  it  desirable  to  have 
made  on  some  of  these  fibres  after  they  had  been 
twisted  into  twine,  cord,  and  rope,  of  different 
kinds,  by  a regular  rope-maker.  'I  bis  I have  had 
done  in  order  to  obviate  the  objections  which 
are  made  against  new  articles  by  ignorance  or 
prejudice,  or  from  the  opposition  of  inter- 
ested parties.  “These  cords  and  ropes  having 
been  subjected  to  a fresh  set  of  experiments  and 
compared  with  others  made  of  Russian 
Hemp  and  of  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  size, 
1 am  happy  to  report  that  in  every  instance  the 
A ild  Rheea  lias  proved  stronger  than  Russian 
Hemp,  and  in  the  case  of  the  two-inch  rope,  the 
Indian  fibre  bore  10C0  lb.  more  than  the  Russian. 

1 lie  cultivated  Rheea,  which  is  equally  strong, 
will,  1 hope,  be  applied  to  better  purposes' than 
rope-making  ; but  it  is  important  that  the  Wild 
Rheea  is  proved  by  these  experiments  to  be  fit 
for  every  purpose  for  which  strong  fibre  is  re- 
quired, either  in  Europe  or  in  India.”  A few 
experiments  were  also  made  with  rope  made  of 
other  Indian  fibres.  “ Plantain  and  Pine  apple 
fibres,  though  less  strong,  are  capable  of  bearing 
considerable  weights,  and  might  be  used  for 
many  ordinary  purposes.  But  the  fibre  of  the 
Agave,  commonly  called  American  Aloe,  is  capa- 
ble of  bearing  a great  strain,  and  the  plants  have 
the  peculiarity  of  being  able  to  flourish  in  a dry 
soil  and  climate,  such  as  that  of  the  Deccan  and 
of  Mysore.  The  Dhunchec  fibre  of  Bengal, 
which  is  hardly  known  in  Englnd,  appeals 
to  be  as  strong  ns  Russian  Hemp,  and  is,  1 
understand,  as  easily  cultivated  and  as  cheap  as 
Hite.  'I  he  results  which  have  been  obtained 
are  as  follows  : — 

VVuckoo  Eibre  small  Cord  ...  broke  at  S6 
Petersburgh  Hemp  Cord  . . ...  ..  J7Q 
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AVrild  llheea  Cord,  same  size  as  ltussian 
Rheea  Fibre  Cord,  one  thread  larger 
Found  linn  of  Wild  llheea  ...  . . 

Mix  thread  Cord  of  J'etersburg/i  Tlcmp 
Mix-thread" Hatline  of  Kheea,  tarred  .. 

Mix-thread  do.  of  Wild  Kheea,  do.  ... 

Nine-thread  do.  of  Wild  -kheea,  do. 

Twelve-thread  do.  of  Wild  Kheea  do. 

One-inch  Rope  of  Wild  Kheea 
One-and- half-inch  Hope  of  Wild  Rhuca, tarred 
Qne-and-half-iuch  Rope  of  Wild  llheea  do. 
Two-inch  Cord  of  Russia  Hemp 
Two  inch  Rope  of  Rheea  Fibre  tarred 
Twelve-thread  Rope  of  Plant aiu  made  in  India 
Twelve-thread  do.  of  Fine-apple  do. 

Two  inch  Cord  of  Russian  Hemp 
Two-inch  Hope  of  Dhunchee  fibre,  made  in  Indial  850 
Two-inch  Rope  of  Agave,  usually  called  Aloe  do.  1900 

For  the  sake  of  comparison  we  reprint  the  experi- 
ments made  with  I he  untwisted  selvages  of  some 
of  the  same  fibres,  and  of  which  the  specimens 
were  very  carefully  prepared  by  (leorge  Aston, 
and  their  strength  tried  in  the  office  of  the  Mili- 
tary  Stores. 

broke  will 
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with  arsenic,  found  associated  with  cobalt  in 
Germany.  Alloyed  with  capper,  it  forms  nrgen- 
tane  or  german-silver;  and  is  besides  used  in 
making  mariner’s  compasses,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.— U'aterslon.  Faulkner. 
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Pvtr-rjlmvjfb  Cb-an  Llcmp  

A fibre  from  Travancore.  called  Wukka  ,, 

Yereum  fibre  ...  

Jubbulpore  llemp  „ 

China  grass,  from  China  , 

Kheea  fibre  or  China  grass,  from  Assam  „ 

Wild  1th  eea,  also  Iron!  Assam  „ 

Hemp  from  Kote  lvaugra  in  the  Himalayas,  bore 
without  breaking. 

The  other  tallies,  in  which  the  strength  of  va 
nous  Indian  fibr.-s  is  given,  as  tested  bv  dillerent, 
experimentalists,  are  to  be  seen,  of  Pine-apple 
fibre  of  Agave.  &c.,  ot  Moorva,  of  Plantain,  ot 
different  fibres,  of  Sunn,  Jubbulpore  liemp  and 
Dlnmchee  fibre,  of  Himalayan  Hemp,  and  other 
fibres,  Mudar,  of  llheea  and  other  Nettles,  under 
the  head  of  Fibres.  The  Nettles  species  are  conspi- 
cuous forFibrous  properties,  each  consisting  of  nu- 
merous individuals  widely  distributed,  and  easily 
cultivated. They  appear  useless  only  because  so  lew 
take  the  trouble,  or,  we  should  rather  say,  enjoy 
the  pleasure  of  reading  the  wide-spread  book  of 
Nature.  When  some  of  the  improved  methods 
of  separating  fibre  are  successfully  applied  to 
such  plants  as  the  Rheea  and  \\  ild  Kheea,  the 
benefits  to  India  and  the  world  will  be  incalcu- 
lable. For  they  are  exceeded  by  none  in  fine- 
ness, excel  all  others  in  strength,  and  may  be 
litlv  compared  to  the  trunk  ol  the  elephant.,  w Inch 
can  pick  up  a needle  or  root  up  a tree.  Royle, 
Fib.  PI-  p-  876. 

(5651)  NEUROPTEKA  (from  ^Pov,  a nerve, 
and  irTcpiv,  a wing),  one  of  the  orders  into  \n1ucIi 
the  class  Insecta  is  divided.  Fug.  Oyc. 

(5052)  NICANURA  PHY SaLODFS,  Ga- 
ertn.  (Atropa  physalodes,  Linn.)  is  said  to  be 
diuretic  — O’ Shauc/h^y,  page  4GC. 

(5653)  NICKEL,  A brilliant  white  metal  re- 
sembling silver  : ductile  and  malleable,  and  ca- 
pable of  receiving  a high  polish.  It  is  usue  y 

procured  from  speise,  a 'compound  ot  the  metal 

1 1300 


(5654)  NICOTIAN  A,  a genus  of  Plants  be-’ 
longing  to  the  natural  order  Solanucea-.  The 
species  of  this  genus  are  called  Tobacco.  To- 
bacco was  the  name  used  by  the  Caribbees  for 
the  pipe  in  which  they  snicked  it,  but  tins  word 
was  transferred  by  the  Spaniards  to  the  herb  it- 
self. The  genus  Nicoliaua  contains  about  40 
species,  most  of  them. yielding  tobacco  for  smok- 
ing, and  many  of  them  cultivated  in  the  gardens 
of  Europe.  The  name  Nicoliaua  was  given 
these  plants  after  Jean  Nicot,  of  Nimes,  in 
Languedoc,  who  was  an  agent  of  the  king  of  the 
France  at  Portugal,  and  there  procured  flic 
seeds  of  the  tobacco  from  a Dutchman  who  had 
procured  them  in  Florida.  Nicot  sent  them  to 
France  in  1660.  The  species  of  Nicutiana  are 
most  of  them  herbs,  rarely  under  shrubs,  and 
generally  clothed  with  clammy  hairs  or  down. 
The  flowers  are  terminal,  racemose,  or  panicled, 
and  of  a white,  green,  or  purplish  colour,  'i  he 
Calyx  is  5-cleft,  permanent;  corolla  funnel-  or 
salver-shaped,  divisions  5,  plicate  and  spread- 
ing ; stamens  5,  as  long  as  the  tube  of  the  corol- 
la I anthers  dehising  lengthwise  ; stigma  capi- 
tate ; capsule  2-ceUed,  2-valvcd,  valves  bi- 
partite; seeds  minute,  numerous.  In  addition 
to  those  below  there  are  several  other  species  ot 


tobacco  which  are  used  for  smoking  in  the  places 


where  they  naturally  grow.  N.  quadrivah'is  has 
capsules  with  four  valves  ; it  grows  pear  the  Mis- 
souri River,  and  is  there  smoked  by  the  natives. 
N.  multivalvis  lias  capsules  with  many  valves  ; it  is  ■ 
cultivated  by  the  Indians  on  the  Columbia  River 
for  smoking.  It  is  a fetid  plant,  and  the  enhx,. 
the  most  fetid  part,  is  selected  by  the  Indians  for 
smoking.  N.  naw , a small  species  of  tobacco,  is 
a native  among  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  North 
America,  and  is  smoked  by  the  Indians.  N. 
repanda  is  a native  of  Cuba,  and  is  said  to  fur- 
nish the  tobacco  for  making  the  small  cigars 
known  as  ’ Queen’s. — Eng.  Oyc.  _ Tobacco  leaves 
when  properly  dried  have  a greenish  yellow  colour, 
a strong  pleasant  smell,  and  acrid  taste  ; taken 
into  the  stomach  by  persons  not  habituated  to 
ils  effects  violent  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  and  col- 
lapse are  occasioned,  lhe  effects  of  smoking  the 
leaf  are  loo  well  known  to  require  notice  m oui 
pages. —O'  Shaughnessy,  page.  471. 

(5655)  NICOTIAN  A-  MACROFH  YLLA 
Orinoco  Tobacco,  is  an  herbaceous  plant,  will 
ovate-acute  leaves  clasping  the  stem  ; throat  o 
corolla  inflated,  segments  short  pointed.  It  is  . 
larger  plant  than  the  last,  the  siem  rising  from 
5 to  7 feet  high.  It  is  a native  of  America,  am 
is  frequently  used  for  smoking,  under  the  nam* 
of  Orinoco  'Tobacco  -.  it  is  however  mfeiior  to  tie 


NlOQTIANA  TABACUM. 

last  ; tlie  milder  Havnmiak  cigars  are  said  to  be 
made  from  it.  —Eng.  Gyc. 

(5656)  N1COT1ANA  PER81CA,  Shiraz  To- 
bacco, is  an  herbaceous  plant,  clothed  with 
clammy  down,  with  the  leaves  of  the  root  oblong, 
those  of  the  stem  acuminate  and  sessile  ; corolla 
salver-shaped,  with  a long  tube,  and  rather 
unequal  segments.  This  plant  is  a native  of 
Persia,  and  furnishes  the  famous  Shiraz  Tobacco. 
This  tobacco  is  milder  than  that  produced  by 
the  N.  Tabacum,  and  but  a small  quantity  is 
consumed  in  England.  The  English  smoke 
more  of  the  strongest  tobacco  than  any  nation 
in  the  world. — Eng.  Cgc. 
t (5057)  NICOTIAN  A RUSTIC  A.  English 
Tobacco,  has  an  herbaceous  square  stem,  with 
petiolaie  ovate  quite  entire  leaves  ; tube  of 
corolla  cylindrical,  longer  than  the  eahx;  seg- 
ments of  the  limbs  roundish,  obtuse.  Tin's  plant 
is  a native  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 

It  is  called  English  Tobacco  becau.'.  "it  was  the 
first  species  that  was  introduced  into  that  country 
tor  growth  ; it,  was  then  brought  from  America. 

It  glows  very  well  in.  that  climate,  and  in  some 
places  is  almost  naturalised.  It  is  known  in 
France  as  Tabac  Pausse,  in  Germany  as  Bauern- 
Tabak,  and  in  Spain  as  Tabac  Cim'aroso.  This 
plant  grows  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  thence  finds  its  way  into  India,  where  it  is 
highly  valued.  The  tobaccos  of  Salonica  aud  Lntak- 
kia,  which  are  much  esteemed,  appear  to  be  the 
piod.uce  of  A rustica . from  the  extensive  range 
of  climate  and  difference  of  situation  which  this 
plant  occupies,  its  characters  suffer  considerable 
change  ; hence  a number  of  varieties  have  been 
described.  In  the  shops  this  tobacco  is  known 
ats  Turkish.  Eng.  Cgc.  I)r.  Hooker  writing  of 
this  species,  says,  I o wind  up  the  feasr  we 
had  pipes  of  excellent  mild  yellow  Chinese  tobacco  ! 
called  “ T’seang,”  made  from  Nicotian a rustica 
which  is  cultivated  in  East  Tibet,  and  in  West 
China  according  to  M.M.  Hue  and  Gabet.  It 
resembles  in  flavour  the.  finest  Syrian  tobacco 
:md  is  most  agreeable  when  the  smoke  is  passed 
dirough  the  nose.  The  common  tobacco  of 
liuba  ( Nicotiana  Tabacum)  is  much  imported 
nto  Jibet,  where  it  is  called  “ Tumma,” 
probably  a corruption  of  (he  Persian  “ Too.n- 
>aek  ) and  is  said  to  fetch  the  enormous  price 
! AUs.  per  lb.  at  Llutssa,  which  is  sixty  times 
ts  vahie  m India  Rice  at  Lhassh,  when  cheap, 

I,  3,  r°r,5  ",s- • il  »•  «*  I l«ve  elsewhere 
7 a11  b°uSbt  ul>  for  rations  for  the  Chinese 
oldiery.  Hooker,  Him.  Jour.  Vol.  4 v„„r  232 

,.(5658)  MCW-IA.NA  TABACUM.^,, 

irgmian  or  Sweet-Scented  Tobacco,  is  an  her- 
aceous  plant,  with  acuminated  oblong-lanceolate 

irolh  inST’l  °ilC9  decurreut  : throat  of 

lolla  inflated,  segments  of  the  limb  pointed 

his  p ant  is  a native  of  the  West  Indies!  where  I 

first  became  known  to  the  Spaniards  and  of 

1^111151,  where  the  English  first  nc^unint-  ^ 
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I ed  with  its  properties.  Of  the  various  species 
j it  is  that  which  is  most  commonly  cultivated  in 
j gardens  as  an  ornament.  It  is  also  largely  cul- 
tivated in  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  smoking. 
I he  other  species  are  however  in  some  cases 
prefetted.  Sehrank  has  described  a large  niuit- 
bei  o 1 vaneties  ol  the  common  tobacco,  varym*'* 
in  the  size  and  form  of  their  leaves,  as  well  as 
the  colour  and  form  of  their  corollas.  Thi$>  spe- 
cies is  the  one  most  commonly  , employed  for 
making  tobacco  and  cigars.  ' [Tobacco,  in 
Arts  axd  Sc.  D,ia.]—  Eng.  Cgc.  This’  re- 
markable plant  we  are  informed  by  Air.  Hoyle 
on  the  authority  of  the  Persian  works  on  Materia 
Medica,  was  introduced  into  India  in  a.  n.  J 01 1 
(a.  d.  1605)  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  0f 
j.Jelalooden  Akbar  Padshah.  From  India  tobacco 
probably  found  its  way  to  the  Malayan  Peninsula 
and  China,  though  Boyle  quotes  the  authori- 
ty of  Pallas,  Loureiro  and  Bumphius,  who 
| think  tobacco  was  used  in  China  at  a ’period 
anterior  to  the  discovery  of  the  new  world 
— -Mason. 

(5659)  N GA N-TSO I XG-SIIA , a bast  of 
Amacan. 


I (.>660)  N 1GE.LLA  (from  niger,  black,  because 

ot  the  colour  of  the  seeds),  a genus  of  Plants 

belonging  to  the  natural  order  Rammculacea 
It  has  5 coloured  petal-like  spreading  sepals' 
1 he  petals  small,  from  5 to  10,  bilabiate,  with 
a hollow  nectariferous  claw.  'The  capsules  more 
or  less  connected  together,  terminated  by  the 
elongated  styles  opening  in  the  inside,  many- 

I Seede,L  ..  ille ,'lea''es  are  capillary,  multifid,  often 
j surrounding  the  flowers  like  an  involucre  and 

! firief1.-y  cut  ,lke  found-  The  flowers  are  solitary 
i <m  the  tops  ot  the  stems  or  branches  The  sne- 
cies  are  erect  annual  smoothisli  herbs.  The 

I ?!eS,a‘'e  V’lf^.kno'vu  by  the  names  Devil  in  a 
Bush  and  Devil  in  a Mist.— • Eng  Cue 

(5661)  N1GELLA  ARVENSIS,  has  pointed 
an  hers  ; from  5 to  7 styles  cireinatelv  resolute 
outuaully  smooth  ; capsules  connected  below  the 
middle  into  an  obcomcal  fruit,  which  is  narrow- 
est at  the  base.  It  has  a smooth  stem  with 
diverging  branches.  It  is  a native  of  middle  and 

of  A Vio-',  “IT  |0m  W,ls-  ”'*>  ”■  the  north 
A He, I Hie  seeds  a.e  sometimes  used  in 

stead  of  those  of  N.  saliva,  but  they  are  not  ^ 
jromat.e,  neither  have  the.,-  so  pleasant  a “ueU 
Both  species  are  employed  in  the  adulteration  If 
pepper.  (Lmdley,  Flora  Medico,  ■ Fraas,  Si/nov~ 
s/s  Plan/arum  Florae  Classical) — Ena  Cur  ^ 
(5663)  NIGBLLA  UlMmCA.\me  of 
the  flo, vers  are  pretty,  ami  only  require 7„ |?! 
sown  m open  ground  it  t i,r,  1 e t0  be 

n,,  ■ li  & , nn»  at  the  commeneement  of 

idb::Ti«“lo,,rs  r p*  <-■•»  -a 

N1G]4UA  sattol  ik-.vk,  fww. 

Carin  sirngmn,  Tam.  I xr„nQ  n i 
Kalimjen,  Duk.  & Hind.  | UuLi  s^s™3  ^ 
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NIGELLA  SEED. 

See  article  fennel  llower'seed,  in  Catalogue  1st 
section  1st — Abulia  s Mat  Mad.  p.  2 (52.  N.  sati.ru 
has  ovate-obtuse  anther's  ; capsules  murirated, 
united  up  to  the  very  point  into  an  ovate  fruit, 
terminated  by  5 erect  styles  ; the  stem  erect  and 
rather  hairy  ; flowers  naked.  The  seeds  are  angular, 
aromatic,  snbacid,  and  were  formerly  used  in- 
stead of  pepper:  and  have  also  been  employed 
as  carminatives.  It  is  the  MfA.d^0iov  of  Hippo- 
crates, ‘Steril,’  67a,  and  of  Dioscorides,  3,  93; 
the  Gitliex  of  Pliny,  2°,  17. — Nag.  fy/c- 
This  plant  is  a native  of  the  south  of  Europe. 
Egypt,  Barbary.  and  the  Caucasus,  and  is  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  India.  The  Seeds,  resem- 
bling coarse  gunpowder,  are  triangular,  slightly 
compressed,  obtuse  above  with  oblique  busts, 
rugose,  black  externally,  internally  of  a greenish 
white  hue.  The  capsules  are  polyspermous,  ob- 
long, and  pointed  at  the  side.  _ The  seeds  are  of 
strong  aromatic  odour,  and  flavour  resembling 
sassafras  or  cubebs.  These  properties  are  due  to 
an  essential  oil,  of  which  the  seeds  yield  from  S 
to  10  per  cent.  The  nigella  seeds  have  been  long- 
used  in  medicine,  and  are  praised  by  Hippocra- 
tes as  a tonic  condiment.  At  present  they  are 
chiefly  employed  bv  the  native  Hakims  as  Bai- 
das aromatic  adjuncts  to  purgative  or  bitter 
remedies.  In  Bengal  they  are  given  to  nurses, 
in  the  belief  that  they  increase  the  secretion  ot 
milk,  and  facts  hfive  been  laid  before  us  which 
tend  to  corroborate  that  opinion.  In  eruptions  ot 
the  skin,  Dr.  Ainslie  informs  us,  the  seeds  reduced 
to  powder  and  mixed  with  sesamum  oil,  are 
much  used  ns  an  external  application.  T he 
seed  will  seldom  be  prescribed  in  substance. 
The  tincture  is  a useful,  warm  stimulant,  and 
may  be  added  conveniently  to  numerous 
draughts  and  mixtures  intended  for  other  pur- 
poses. The  popular  mode  of  giving  the  nigella 
to  nurses  is  by  mixing  the  powdered  seed  with 
curry,  to  which  however  it  communicates  ft  very 
heavy  and  disagreeable  flavour.  1 lie  price  ol 
the  seed  in  the  bazars  is  from  one  to  two  annas 
the  seer,  =- 2 lbs.,  avoirdupois.— O'Shaughnessy, 
page  1 64.  The  tincture  of  it  is  stimulant  and 
diaphoretic,  and  is  recommended  by  native  prac- 
titioners to  promote  the  secretion  of  milk.  Hose, 
half  a fluid  draclnn  to  two  drachms  — Bang. 
Phur.page  430. 

(3864)  .NIGELLA  SEED,  Kolinjke  Seed. 
Nigella  Sativa.  Small  Fennel  Flower 
Seed.  Svn. 


XL.UA; 

black  externally,  internally  of  a greenish  white 
hue.  They  have  a strong  aromatic  odour,  and 
flavour  resembling  sassafras  or  cubebs.  They 
arc  used  in  medicine  by  the  natives,  as  an  aro- 
matic adjunct  to  purgative  or  bitter  remedies  ; 
and  also  in  curries  and  pickles.  The  plant 
{Nigella  Saliva),  is  a native  of  the  South  of 
Europe,  Egypt,  Barbary,  and  the  Caucasus,  and 
is  extensively  cultivated  in  India. — Produced 
in  various  parts  of  t lie  Western  Presidency  ; and 
exported  trom  Bombay  to  London  and  France. 
— Faulkner. 


(.7605)  NIGHT  BLOWING  CEitFUS.  Ce- 
re us. 


(5666)  NIGHTINGALE.  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker, 
in  this  most  interesting  work  oil  the  Dikhini  Hi- 
malaya, twice  notices  “the  Nightingale,  ” as 
having  been  beard  by  him  ; but  at  a time  of  the 
year  at  which  no  real  Nightingale  ever  sings. 
Everyone  familiar  with  the  true  Nightingale 
knows  that  it  regularly  ceases  to  sing,  some- 
what abruptly,  about  the  beginning  of  the  mouth, 
of  June,  and"  this  alike  whether  it  has  young  to 
tend  in  the  wild  staTe,  or  when  confined  in  a 
cage  ; and  captive  Nightingales  recommence, 
their  song,  if  in  health  and  vigour,  about  January, 
and  continue  in  lull  song  for  two  months  or  more: 
before  their  wild  brethren  arrive  from  their  sou- 
thern haunts.  This  bird  never  sings  out  of 
season.  Accordingly  we  have  no  liesitaitqu  in  de- 
claring that  Hr.  Hooker’s  “Nightingale”  ltfers 
to  some  other  bird,  and  most  probably 
to  the  Shama..  “On  the  4th  October,”  lie 
remarks,  “ 1 heard  the  Nightingale  for  the  first 
time  in  the  season  and  when  at  PemiongchL 
(a  former  capital  ol  Sikhim),  in  January,  he  no- 
tices that  “ Nightingales  warble  deliciously  night 
and  morning,  which  rather  surprised  us,  as  tlu. 
minimum  thermometer  fell  to  2S°,  and  tlu 
(■•round  next  day  was  covered  with  hoar  frost 


These  birds  migrate  hither  in  October  and  No 
vember,  lingering  in  the  Himalayan  valleys  til 


Siah  Jan  eh,  Pbrs. 

Kala-jiro,  Wind. 

M eAarfliov  of  Dioscorides. 
Sbooncz,  A KAIL , 

"Mtigrela,  Deng. 

Knloodoorod,  Cy.no. 

Kolunjun,  Dux. 

These  seeds  hhVe  a "real 


flab  Paude,  Egypt. 
Gemefti  Nigeile.  Cer. 
Krishna jirnka,  Sans. 

Carin  Siragum,  Taji. 

Nulla  gilaknra,  Tim. 
Kolinjec,  Kajee  jeera,  Gyz. 

lllNP. 

resemblance  to 


coarse  gunpowder,  are  (triangular,  slightly  com- 
pressed,- obtuse  Above  with  oblique  bases,  rugose, 
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the  cold  of  early  spring  drives  them  lurthc. 
south,  to  the  plains  of  India,  whence  they  retun 
north  in  March  and  April.”  Among  the  nu 
merous  collections  of  Sikhim  birds  which  w 
have  examined,  no  specimen  of  a Nightingale  ha. 
ever  occurred:  nor  is  the  bud  enumerated  i 
Mr.  Hodgson’s  lists  of  the  species  iuhabitin 
that  region.  —Bligli- 

(5067)  NILG1IAU  on  NY E-G1I AW,  Pot 
tax  Trago-caslelus,  one  of  the  largest  an 
most  magnificent  of  known  antelopes  being  ifl 
wards  of  4 feet  high  at  the  shoulder;  resides  i 
ihc  dense  forests  of  India,  is  a vicious  annua  < 
very  uncertain  temper,  and  even  when  dorncst 
cated  from  both,  is  violent  and  changeable.  j{ 

(5668)  N1MA,  a genus  of  Plants  belongn 
to  the  natural,  order  Simarubacea.  It  has  lie 


X I PA  FRITH..' A NS. 

maphrodite  flowers,  a 5-parted  permanent  calyx, 
5 oblong  petals,  5 stamens  with  filaments  dilated 
at  the  base  ; the  5 ovaries  are  coti fleeted  together, 
pilose,  and  seated  on  the  thick  disc  beneath  the 
petals.  The  embryo  is  large,  •without  albumen. 
The  species  are  trees,  with  alternate  imparipinnate 
leaves,  having  four  parts  of  serrated  leaflets.  The 
flowers  are  disposed  in  panicle  corymbs. — Eng. 
Ogc. 

(5669)  NI.UA  QUA SSIG IDES,  is  a native 
of  Nepaul,  in  n valley  near  the  town  called 
Thankot.  It  has  elliptical  oblong  leaflets,  which 
are  acuminated  and  serrated.  The  corymbs  are 
trichotoinous.  It  is  as  bitter  as  the  quassia  of 
South  America.  (Don,  ])ec/damdeous  Plants ; 
Findley,  Flora  Medico,.)  — Eng.  Cgc.  It  grows 
at  loot  of  the  Himalaya  mountains  of  which 
it  rises  to  near  the  snow  line  : The  wood  has 
long  been  used  for  killing  insects,  and  latterly 
recommended  in  fever  by  Al.  Macardieu.—  hid. 
An.  I 06. 

(5070)  MPA  FRU  HOAX'S.  This  a low 
stemless  palm  that  grows  in  the  tidal  waters  of 
the  Indian  ocean,  and  bears  a large  head  of  nuts. 
It  is  a plant  ol  no  interest  to  the  common  obser- 
ver, but  of  much  to  the  geologist,  from  the  nuts 
ol  a similar  plant  abounding  in  the  tertiary  for- 
mations at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  having 
floated  about  there  in  as  great  profusion  as  here) 
till  buried  deep  in  the  salt  and  mud  that  now 
forms  the  island  of  Sheppy.—  Hooker,  Him.  Jour. 
Eol  I.  page  1.  The  “ Nipa”  and  f«  Sasa”  of 
the  Philippine  islands  possesses  various  useful 
purposes.  It  is  the  Nipa  frnticans  of  botanists, 
iWid  lias  affinities  with  the  serewpines.  The 
leaves  are  used  lor  thatch  baskets  or  when  burnt, 
they  yield  salt : and  toddy  a palm  wine  is  extract- 
ed from  the  spatlie,  convertible  into  syrup,  simar 


vinegar,  yeast  and  a strong  spirit.— Seeman.  The 
Xipah  Palm  from  the  appearance  of  ils  foliage,  is 


,-cnerally  supposed  to  be  a-  Palm,  though 
s tcmless,  but  in  the  nature  of  its  flowers  °it 
approaches  the  Screw  Pines  and  is  a plant 
>f  whu-h  the.  leaves  arc  applied  to  mat  making 
md  thatching.  It  is  a native  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  which  extends  northwards  to  the 
Icrgm  Flyer,  where  it  is  found  in  perfection, 
mt  only  a few  specimens  as  far  north  as  Moul- 
nain  It  flourishes  in  brackish  water,  along  with 
he  Ala, .grove,  and  its  lower  parts  are  inundated 
Die  the  tide  rises.  It  abounds  in  saccharine 
ap,  wh.cn  may  be  evaporated  into  an  excellent 
ugar,  or  fermented  into  a kind  of  ‘ Palin  wine  ” 

b*  leaves  are  thoso  chiefly:  employed  in  the  To- 

lassemn  Provinces  for  covering  the  roofs  of 
romCArn ‘iu.!,"t,ties  are  sent  northwards 

1 lini  rT’  »lso 

li  t 1,  s’  1,0  <lo,,bt  »k°»nd  in  fibre, 

nit  this  is  not  separated  for  economic,  mir 

>■  «•  *£  s; 

ini  of  T 5'"1;.  C"ltlvatel  i"  the 

of  iavoy.  I rom  incisions  in  the  stem 
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of  the  fruit,  toddy  is  extracted,  whit'll  has  very 
much  the  flavour  of  mead,  and  tin’s  extract  when 
boiled  down  becomes  sugar.  In  Punnnh,  where 
the  palmyra  abounds,  an  extract  from  that,  tree 
is  made  to  supply  its  place. — Mason.  'Writing 
ol  this  plant  Dr,  Hooker  says  " Decoding  from 
the  Alcgna,  the  water  became  sal  ter,  and  Nipa 
frnticans  appeared,  throwing  up  pale  yellow- 
green  tufts  of  feathery  leaves,  from  a short  thick 
creeping  stein,  and  bearing  at  the  base  of  the 
leaves  its  great  head  of  nuts,  of  which  millions 
were  floating  on  the  waters,  mid  vegetating  in  the 
mud.  Marks  ot  tigers  were  very  frequent. 
Hooker , Him-  Jour.  VoJ.  \\.  pai/e.  355. 

(5671)  NITRE.  XITEAS  POTASS, P,  Ni- 
trate of  Potash.  A drum.  Sal  pet  rtf.  Salpeire 
F.  Nitrate  de  Pota.se.  Nitre.  Gr  Salpeter  Salpeter- 
saures  Kali.  Nitrate  of  Potash  (K  O,  N = 102), 
Nitre,  or  Saltpetre,  being  a production  of  nature, 
must  early  have  been  known,  especially  as  both 
the  Indians  and  Chinese  have  long  been  acquaint- 
ed with  the  making  of  fireworks,  and  the  Former 
have  an  easy  process  for  making  Nitric 
acid,  in  which  they  have  been  followed  by 
Oeber  and  other  Arabian  authors.  The 
names  voter  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  „i- 
trnm  m ancient  authors,  were  applied  to  Car- 
bonate ot  Soda,  but  they  were  also  used  in 
a generic  sense.  Nitre  is’  found  effloresced  on 
the  sod  m many  parts  of  India,  where  there 
is  no  animal  matter,  and  being  washed  out 
afresh  crop  is  formed  after  a few  years.  The 
soil  is  sandy,  with  mica  interspersed,"  which  will 
continue  to  yield  a supply  of  Potash,  while  the 
Nitric  acid  must  be  furnished  by  the  combina- 
tion of  the  Oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  with  its 
iNitrogen,  probably,  as  suggested  bv  -Liebm,  by 
the  oxidation  of  the  Ammonia  which'he  has  nro'v- 
ed  is  always  present  in  the  atmosphere;  Mr 
oteveiisoii  (Pnnseii’s  Joimi  if  i . •,  , 


Oa  /t-*  • , ■•uwuupijcic.  AVJLr. 

btevenson  (Pnnsep  s Joiirn.  ii.  p.  23)  lias  detailed 
the  piocess,  and  shown  that  the  saline  earth 
contains  of  salts  soluble  in  water,  Sulphate 
° Soda,  Muriate  of  Soda,  Nitrates  of  Lime  apd 
of  Iotas h.  Ihe  Nitrate  of  Lime  is  easily  con- 

verted ,n  to  that  of  Potash  by  lixiviating  the  sa- 
line soil  over  a filter  of  wo,  dashes,  which  confabs 
Ur  of  I’otash  (the  Carbonic  acid  combines 

Wot-  'hi  - JCT'  7 ,‘7  Nitric  " cM  "itli  the 

the  N ol0  7'T  P“,,e  is  P'  eeipitated,  anil 

the  Alt  .lie  lotash  in  solulion  is  evaporated  ami 

Hit  aside  to  c,  vstalfee.  The  salt  obtaiS  com 

Urns  rom  45  to  70  per  cent,  of  pure  Nitrale  of 

st  ] 'm  ,h  18  vedissolved  and  crystallized,  but 

, , contains  impurities,  which  are  termed  so 

much  per  cent,  of  refraction.  The  ordinary  kinds 

tue  called  rough  or  crude.  Saltpetre,  and  the  purer 

East  Indue  refined.  In  Europe  Nitre  is  m-e  nr 

ed  artificially , m Nitre-beds  or  Nitre- walls  and 

m diW.es  covered  by  sheds,  where  urine  is  ’adde 

to  different  mixtures  of  earth  with  refuse  ve^a 

matted &°cUS  5ft  “al,  SVbstn,,ces’  calcareous 
03  , ^ ^ whole  is  exposed  to  the  action 
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of  the  air.  The  Nitrogen*  combining  with  the 
(Lxygeu,  forms  Nitrates',  and  the  foregoing  pro- 


cesses being  adopted,  similar  results  are  obtained 


Prop.  Nitrate  of  Potash  in  its  purified  state  is 
colourless  and  semi-transparent,  without  odour, 
of  a sharp  and  cooling,  disagreeable,  saline  taste  ; 
crystallized  usually  in  long,  striated  six-sided 
prisms,  terminated  at  each  extremity  with  dihe- 


dral summits,  or  in  two  or  six  converging  planes, 


sometimes  in  a dodecahedron  formed  of  two  six- 
sided  pyramids  joined  base  to  base.  The  crys- 
tals are  anhydrous  and  unalterable  in  the  air.  Sp 


Ur. 

60° 

of 

and 

to 

rent 


1 .62-  Soluble  in  4 parts  of  water  at 
producing  cold,  and  in  an  equal  weight 
boding  water.  Insoluble  in  Alci\hol, 
sparingly  so  m diluted  Alcohol,  lleatcd 
about  (iGlI'N  it  melts  into  a trauspa- 
fluid  ; in  cooling,  it  forms  a white  semi 
transparent  mass!  which  used  to  be  called  Sul 
Prunella  when  run  into  small  balls.  By  a high 
degree  of  heat,  Nitre  is  decomposed,  Oxygen  gas 
being  first  given  otf,  and  afterwards  mixed  with 
Nitrogen,  while  Hyponitrite  of  Potash  is  left 
behind.  Water  is  apt  to  be  lodged  between  the 
plates  oft.be  crystals,  particularly  when  these  are 
lan'-e  ; hence  in  gunpowder  manufactories,  small 
crystals,  if  equally  pure,  are  preferred.  With 
inflammable  substances  the  decomposition  ol 
Nitre,  when  heated,  is  rapid,  light  and  beat  being 
disengaged,  constituting  what  is  called  tin  de- 
flagration of  Nitre.  I his  takes  place  also  w ith 
some  of  the  compound  acids,  into  which 
Carbon  enters  as  a constituent.  Nitie  being  re- 
quired of  the  best  quality  for  the  manufacture  of 
gunpowder,  that  ot  commerce  is  usually  suffici- 
ently pure  for  medical  purposes.  But  it  soine- 
i imes  requires  purification,  to  the  extent  ot  a 
single. solution,  and  re-crystallizat.ion,  as  in  the 
TV.  formula. — Hoyle. 

(5  6 7 2)  NTT  It  AS  POT  ASST  1>U  RIFICATU  M, 
D.  PuitiFiKD  Nitre.  Prep.  Take  N Ur.  Potash 
one  part,  boiling  water  two  parts,  dissolve,  remove 
the  scum,  filter,  set  aside  for  crystals  to  tonn. 
Tests.  The  presence  of  Nitric  acid  and  ot  Potash 
may  be  detected  by  their  respective  tests.  Nitre 
should  be  entirely  soluble  in  distilled  water.  I he 
solution  should  not  be  affected  by  Chloride  ot  Bar- 
urn  (no  Sulphates),  nor  by  Nd, rate  of  Silver  (no 
Chlorides).  Calcareous  salts  which  occur  only  in 
romdi  Nitre,  may  be  detected  by  the  Oxalate  o 
Ammonia,  throwing  down  a white  precipitate  ot 
Oxalate  of  Lime.  Sulphate  ot  Potash  is  now 
seldom  found  in  the  best  Nitre,  and  only  a small 
proportion  of  Chloride  of  Potassium  or  of  So- 

^S^ATE  OF  SODA,  Cvjbic  Nt- 

mo  U * 

Nitrate  de  Soud,  F«.  . . I WurMsalfsitrc,  _0*R. 

Consists  of  nitric  acid  and  soda.  It  is  sum 
lar  in  its  properties  to  saltpetre,  differing  chiefly 
in  being  more  pungent  in  taste,  more 
co  l water,  more  inclined  to  attract 


NITRIC  ACID. 

from  the  atmosphere,  and  in  crystallizing  in  a 
rhomboid  form,  it  is  highly  esteemed  as  a ma- 
nure for  pastures,  and  for  all  other  sorts  of  agri- 
cultural produce,  except  that  grown  in  heavy 
wet  soils.  It  is  also  applied  to  many  of  the, 
purposes  fur  which  saltpetre  is  used,  though  be- 
ing more  deliquescent  than  that  salt,  it  is  not 
adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  This 
salt  is  found  in  immense  quantities  in  deposits’ 
in  South  America,  particularly  in  the  districts  ot 
Atacauia  and  Tarapaca  in  Peru. — H'atcrston. 
Faulkner. 

(5074)  NITRIC  ACID,  Aqua  Fotcris.  Aei- 
dum  Nitricum,  B.  I)  Acidum  Nitricum  purum, 
K.  Nitric  Acid,  Aqua  Furlts.  Spirit  as  N itri 
Gtauberi. 


n 

soluble  in 
moisture 


Uruk-i-sliora,  Puns 
Aqua  forte,  Port. 
Acidum  Nitricum,  Aqua 
fort  is,  LaT. 

Pottle  Ooppoo  travagiim, 

Tam. 


Maulabker,  Arab. 

V ed  i 1 oo uoo rasa , C V x G - 
Sterk  water,  Dux. 

Acide  nitrique,  Pit. 

Sal  peter  saury,  Gnu. 

Sooriakhar-ka  toil,  tllNli. 

Shore  ka  te/.ab,  Hind.  \ 

Nitric  Acid  (N  or  NOs==54)  is  a compound 
of  Nitrogen  acidified  by  Oxygen.  It  was  known 
to  Geber,  and  probably  also  to  the  Hindoos. 
Cavendish  first  clearly  ascertained  its  composi- 
tion by  forming  the  acid  by  passing  electric 
sparks  through  atmospheric  air  over  a solution 
of  Potash.  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  75,  p.  572,  and. 
vol.  78,  p.  261.  (1785.)  It  may  frequently  be 
detected  in  t he  atmosphere  after  thunder-storms, . 
in  consequence  of  the  Oxygen  and  Nitrogen  i 
combining  together  with  the  aid  ol  electricity. 
Ln  combination  with  Potash,  Soda,  and  Lime  or 
Ammonia,  it  is  found,  effloresced  on  the  soil  in: 
some  countries  ; also  in  some  minerals  ; likewise 
in  some  vegetables,  as  in  the  officinal  Pareira 
root,  in  the  state  of  Nitrate  of  Potash-  Prop. 
Nitric  is  unknown  anhydrous,  being  always  seen 
as  a liquid  in  combination  with  water.  When 
pure,  it  is  colourless,  transparent,  of  a very  sour, 
corrosive  taste,  destroying  vegetable  and  animal 
matter.  It  tinges  tlie'skin  yellow,  and  causes  it 
to  peel  off;  gives  acid  properties  to  a large 
quantity  of  water,  vividly  reddening  Litmus  artd 
vegetable  blues.  It  has  a strong,  almost  suffo- 
cating odour,  fumes  in  the  air,  from  condensing; 
its  moisture ; fumes  still  more  if  Ammonia 
be  present.  Its  affinity  for  water  is  great, 
absorbing  it  from  the  air,  and  having  its 
Sp.  Gr.  and  strength  diminished  ; when  mixed 
with  it,  heat  is  evolved.  Its  strength  necessarily 
depends  on  the  quantity  of  water  mixed  with  h ; 
the  density  of  the  L.  P-  acid  is  D5033  to  1-504; 
Mr.  Phillips  considers  this  to  be  the  strongest 
procurable  ; but  it  has  been  brought,  by  distil- 
ling with  a gentle  heat,  by  Kirwan  to  L55,  and 
by  Proust  to  L62.  The  E.  P.  also  employs  the 
Nitric  acid  of  commerce,  commonly  called  Aqua 
Fortis,  of  Sp.  Gr.  13&0  to  1390.  Dr.  Clmsti- 
son  considers  1500  as  the  densest  acid  which 
can  be  obtained  free  of  Nitrous  Acid,  but,  im- 
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pregnnted  with  this,  it  may  be  got  so  heavy  as 
']  540  and  upwards.  The  purest  Nitric  Acid,  if 
long  exposed  to  light,  becomes  yellowish  from  de- 
composition, , Oxygen  being  given  out,  and  Ni- 
trous Acid  formed.  This  may  be  got  rid  of  bv  the 
action  of  heal,  as  it  escapes  in  the  form  of  Nitrous 
acid  fumes,  leaving  the  Nitric. -nearly  colourless. 
Nitric  Acid  of  Sp.  Or.  1/5.0  will  freeze  at—  40° 
ami  will  boil  at  247°,  but  these  points  vary  of 
course  with  the  density  ; if  the  heat  be  continued, 
the  acid  volatilizes,  and  at  a red  heat,  is  decompos- 
ed. At  the  density  of  1.5  it.  consists  of  1 Eq.  of 
Nitric  and  H Eq., of  Water, .or  54+  13-5;=07'5, 
and  it  then  contains  about  SO  percent,  of  acid. 
Many  vegetable  .substances,;  as  Charcoal,  Sugar, 
Alcohol,  deprive  Nitric.  Acid  of  its  Oxygen,  also 
Phosphorus,  and  hence  it  is  one  of  tire  most 
powerful  oxidizing  agents.  The  Metals  do  not  in 
general  decompose  it  when  concentrated,  but  if 
diluted  with  water,  this  becomes  decomposed  as 
well  as  the. acid,  both  yielding  Oxygen  to  oxidize 
the  Metal;  the  oxide  is  insoluble,  or,  being  acted 
on  by  some  oi  the  undecomposed  acid,  a Ni- 
, trate  is  formed.  The  other  part  of  the  de- 
composed acid  escapes  in  the  form  of  Nitric- 
oxide  gas,,  which,  uniting  with  Oxygen  of 
the  atmosphere,  ruddy  fumes  of  Nitrous  acid 
gas  are  observed.  If  Copper  tilings  be  used, 
then  the ,-  solution  will  be  of  a greenish-bhie 
Colour.  It  Hydrochloric  Acid  be  mixed  with  the 
Nitric,  both  become  decomposed,  and  the 
mixture,  called  Nitro  Muriatic  acid  or  Agm.  Re- 
f/i(i,  is  capable  -ot  dissolving  gold.  The  presence 
of  Nitric  Acid  may  be  ascertained  by  the  bright 
red  colour  produced  when  it  touches  Morphia  or 
Prucia  ; saturated  with  Carb.  of  Potash,  it.  forms 
Nitrate  ot  Potash,  which  deflagrates.  Prep.  Ni- 
tric Acid  irlay  be  formed  by  passing  electric  sparks 
through  a mixture  of.  1 part  of  Nitrogen  and  5 
of  Oxygen.  The  L.  and  Ip  P.  direct  Nitrate  oj 
Potash  and Ailpknric.Icid  in  equal  quantities  by 
height  to  be  mixed  together  in  a glass  retort, 
and  the  resulting  Nitric  Acid  .to.be  distilled  in  a 
sand-bath  (or  by  a naked  gas  name,  E).  The 
1).  P.  employs  100.  parts  ot>alt  to  97  of  coin 
moil  Sulphuric  Acid.  To  obtain  a .pure  acid, 
the  E.  P.  directs  the  Nitrate  of  Potash  to  be 
purified  by  two  or  three  crystallizations,  till  Ni- 
t.riltc,1  °,f  8i!,ve1'  does  '>ot  act  on  its  solution  in 
distilled  water.  When  mamifacturers  make  Ni- 
tric Acid  they  employ  only  half  the  quantity  of 
tmlpliuric  Acid  and  use  Nitrate  of  Soda  instead 
of  Nitrate  ot  Potash,  because' it  is ■cheaper.  The 
acid  obtained  is  of  a brownish  colour,  fumes,  and 
i*  called  Nitric  acid  ot  Commerce.^—  Hoyle.  When 
pure,  it  is  colourless,  but  as  met  with  in  com- 
merce, it  is  yellowish,  owing  to  its  containing 
-aatrous  acid  in  solution  ; besides  which  it  is  of- 
ten highly  diluted,  and  mixed  with  sulphuric 
and  muriatic  acids.  It  is  exceedingly  corrosive, 
and  its  taste  is  sour  and  acid.  Nitric  acid 
employed  in  a great  variety  of  chemical  pro- 
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cesios  ; in  metallurgy  and  assaying,  for  etching  oil 
iron  and  copper,  in  dyeing  and  in  medicine. — 
’Faulkner. 

(50 75)  N1TRO-AIURI .VITO  ACID.  Acidum 
N iTitoM u UIATICUM;  1).  Acidum  Nitr.oliydrpeli- 
loricmn.  Aqua  ltegia. 

Eaii  regale,  I’ll.  | Konigsiv^sser,  Gtcn, 

This  acid  is  made  by  mixing  Nitric  Acid  with 
Muriatic,  and  lias  probably  been  known  since  the 
discovery  of  these  acids.  , The  Arabs  must  have 
been  acquainted  with  it,  as  they  had  a. solvent  lor 
Cold.  Prop.  Nitroliyclrociilpric  Acid  is  of  a guld- 
en yellow  colour  w ith  the  siiffpeafiiigi  odour' . of 
Chlorine,  and  tile  irritant  corrosive  properties)  of 
the  strong  acids.  Prep.  Mix  gradually  in  a cool- 
ed'vessel,  and  where  the  fumes  can  easily  escape'. 
Nitric  Acid  1 part,  Muriatic  Acid  2 parts  (both 
bv  measure).'  Keep  the  mixture  in  a well-clos- 
ed bottle  in  a cool,  dark  place.  The  resulting 
acid  is  not  a mere  mixture  of  the  two  acids,  for 
both  become  decomposed.  It  is  distinguished  by 
the  property  of  disolving  gold. — Royle: 

(5676)  NIZAM-OOD-DEEN  AOLEEA,  is  a 
spot  near  Delhi  where  visitors  used  to  witness 
some  excellent,  feats  performed*  by  a number  of' 
swimmers,  who  jump  into  a large  reservoir  from  a 
dome  about  titty  or  sixty  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  water.- — Tour,  in  India,  hy  French,  pi  11. 

(5677)  NOLAN  A (so  named  by  LinnaSu-', 
from  ‘ nola,’  a little  bell,  on  account  of  the  bell- 
shaped  form  of  the  corolla),  a genus  of  Plants 
belonging  to.  the  natural  . order  Noldnltcea:  It 

lias  a 5-cleft  calyx;  a caiupanulate  5-lobed  5-pli- 
ente  corolla  ; 5 stamens  adhering  to  the  tube  of 
the  corolla,  nearly  equal  ; the  anthers  are  2 -celled, 
dehiscing  lengthwise,  'the  seeds  are  roundish, 
with  a membranous  testa,  and  fleshy  copious  al- 
bumen. The. -species  are  herbs  ; natives  of  Peru 
and.  Chili ; usually  annual.  Leaves  alternate, 
quite  entire.  The  flowers  are  solitary,  peduncu- 
late, and  ol  a showy  blue,  .colour.  The  species 
of  Nolann  are  only  valuable  as  ornamental  plants, 
ihcy  are  showy  when  in  blossom,  and  are' much 
like  some  of  the  trailing  species  of  Cunvolculus. 
flic  seeds  should  be  sown  in  a gentle  hot-bed 
in  the  spiing,  apd  the,  plants  wlieu  of  sufficient 
§ize,  oi  .about  the  middle  of  May,  should  be  fi- 
lially transplanted  to  the  open  ground,  where  they 
will  (lower  and  ripen  seed  ; or  the  seeds  may  lie 
sown  at  ouccj  p th.e  open 'border  in  a warm  shel- 
tered situation.- —Eng.  Gyc. 

. 6G?8)  NOLANA  GRAND  I FLORA.  Trail- 
ing annual  plants  with  white,  vt-lfow  and  blue 
flowers, . easily  raised  from  seed,  lu  any  garden 
soil— Riddell.  , 

(56/9).  NOLE-COEE,  must  be  sown  exact lv 
in  the  same  manner  in' i hat  recommended  for 
cabbage,-  broccoli^  fee:  Lt  comes  in  early,  and 

remains  in  season  until  April.  If  watered  durum 
the  hot  weather  and  takon  care  of,  it  will,  when 
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the  rains  commence,  throw  out  sprouts,  and 
form  other  knole-eolc  on  the  old  stalk,  which 
may  cither  beTtsed,  or  slipped  off  and  planted  : 
they  will  not  be  so  line  as  those  raised  from 
seed,  yet  arc  tit  for  use. — Jaffrey. 

(5680)  NONE  A ROSEA.  Bokagine.*. 
These  are  plants  of  no  great  beauty  and  may  be 
raised  in  common  grdeu  soil. — liidddl. 

(5681)  NOOCHIE  OIL,  ATtex  Negundo. 
(5632)  NO  ON  A BAltK. : MORIN  1)  A TJ  M- 
B ELL  AT  A.  The  Noon  a Dye  is  famous  in  Tanjore 
and  the  plant  is  grown  in  large  quantities,  the 
colour  red  but  not  so  bright  as  that  extracted 
from  the  lmboora,  which  is  exported  to  Madura 
and  with  it  the  famous  Madura,  turbands  are 
dyed. — M.  C.  G. 

(5683)  NORFOLK  ISLAND  PINE.  Arau- 
caria excelsa,  grows  also  in  New  Calidonia, 
Botany  Island,  Isle  of  Pines  ; a majestic  tree 
growing  to  the  height  of  from  60  to  228  feet, 
with  a circumference  of  30  feet..  Its  wood  is 
useful  for  carpenters  in-door-work  but  is  too 
heavy  for  naval  purposes  as  spars. 

(5684)  NUCIFRAGA,  a genus  of  Birds 
known  by  the  name  of  Nutcracker.  One  species 
is  a native  of  Britain.  This  genus  is  generally 
considered  to  comprehend  only  two  known  spe- 
cies : N.  Garyocatactes  and  N.  hemispila,  which 
bears  a considerable  resemblance  to  it,  though  it 
is  clearly  a distinct  species,  described  and  figur- 
ed in  Mr.  Gould’s  ‘ Century  of  Birds  from  the 
Himalayan  Mountains.’  Prince  G.  L.  Bonapane 
and  Mr.  Audubon,  include  the  Gorvus  Columbia- 
mis  of  Wilson  in  the  genus  NuciJ'raya.—Eny.Cyc. 

(5685)  NUGAR-MOTIIA,  Cyperus  pertenuis. 
Very  common  at  Ajmeer:  the  root  has  a pleasant 
smell  : used  in  hair  mesalihs  : also  considered 
astringent  and  to  check  diarrhoea  : one  tola  . is 
given. — Gen.  Med.  Top.  p.  147- 

(5686)  NUL  or  NAIL  Native  name  of  a 
Bengal  grass  of  which  the  mats  known  as  “ Bur- 
ma, ” are  made. 

(5687)  NUMMULITE. 

Shuduaj  udsee,  Arab. 

Officinal  with  the  natives.  They  arc  lentil-shaped 
greyish  pebbles,  of  various  sizes,  consisting  of 
carbonate  of  lime  and  iron  (with  a nucleus  of 
calcareous  crystals,  Royle).  'I he  Hakims  admi- 
nister them  in  eye-diseases,  and  ulcers.  Honig- 
beryer. 

(5688)  NURTRJNG  IN  THE  JYNTEA 
HILLS.  The  Nurtiung  Stonehenge  is  no  doubt 
in  part  religious,  as  the  grove  suggests,  and  also 
designed  for  cremation,  the  bodies  being  burnt 
on  the  altars.  In  the  Khasia  these  upright  stones 
are  generally  raised  simply  as  memorials  of  great 
events,  or  of  men  whose  ashes  are  not  necessarily 
though  frequently,  buried  or  deposited  in  hollow 


stone  sarcophagi  near  them,  and  sometimes  in 
an  urn  placed  inside  a sarcophagus,  or  under 
horizontal  slabs. — Booker  him.  Jour.  Vol.W.' 
payeZiO.  The  usual  arrangement  is  a row  of 
five,  seven,  or  more  erect  oblong  blocks  with 
round  heads  (the  highest  being  placed  in  the 
middle),  on  which  are  often  wooden  discs  and 
cones:  more  rarely  pyramids  are  built.  Broad: 
slabs  for  seats  are  also  common  by  the  wayside. 
Mr.  Yule,  who  first  drew  attention  to  these  mon- 
uments, mentions  one  thirty-two  feet  by  fifteen,, 
and  two  in  thickness  ; and  states  that  the  sar- 
cophagi (which,  however,  arc  rare)  formed  of' 
four  slabs,  resemble  a drawing  in  Bell’s  Circassia 
and  descriptions  in  Irby  and  .Mangles’  Travels 
in  Syria.  He  adds  that  many  villages  derive: 
their  names  from  these  stones,  “ mail”  signifying, 
“stone:”  thus  “ Mausmai  is  “ the  stone  of 
oath,”  because,  as  his  native  informant  said, 
“ there  was  war  between  Churra  and  Mausmai, 
and  when  they  made  peace,  they  swore  to  it,  and 
placed  a stone  as  a witness forcibly  recalling, 
the  stone  Jacob  set  up  for  a pillar,  and  other 
passages  in  the  old  Testament.  “ Mamloo”  is 
“ the  stone  of  salt,”  eating  salt  from  a sword’s 
point  being  the  Khasia  form  of  oath  ; “ Mau- 
flong”  is  “ the  grassy  stone,”  &c.  Returning 
from  this  grove,  we  crossed  a stream  by  a single 
squared  block,  twenty-eight  feet  long,  five  broad) 
and  two  thick,  of  gray  syenitic  granite  with  large 
crystals  of  felspar. — Hooker  Him.  Jour.  Pol.  Ili 
p 'uye  320.  Notes  on  the  Khasia  mountains  and 
people  ; by  Lieutenant  II.  Yule,  Bengal  Engi- 
neers. Analogous  combinations  occur  in  tht 
south  of  England  and  in  Brittany,  &c.,  where 
similar  structures  are  found.  Thus  maen,  man. 
or  men  is  the  so-called  Hruidical  name  for  r 
stone,  whence  Pen-maen-mnwr,  for  “ the  hill  o. 
the  big  stone,  Maen-lmyr,  for  the  standing 
stones  of  Brittany  and  Dalmeri,  the  table  Stone 
of  a cromlech.” — Hooker  Him.  Jour.  Vol.  II.  p- 
321. 


(5689)  NUTMEGS. 

Jowzalteib,  Arab, 
Bu-wahpa,  Bai.i. 
Jnyaphala,  Beng. 
Jalipullum,  Sadikka, 
Cyng, 

Jaiphul,  Duk. 
Muskaatuotcn,  Dux. 
Mhsfcades  Noix  niusca- 
dee,  Fr. 

Miiskatennusse,  Ger. 


Jaiphul,  Gcz  IIind. 
Noce  moscada,  It. 
Woh-paln,  Jav. 
Bunh-palu,  Mai,. 
Jowz  bewa,  Pers. 
Noz  inoscada,  Port. 
Jati-phala,SANs. 
Jndicai,  Tam. 

Jajikaia.  T«L. 

Faulkner. 


The  importance  of  this  spice,  requires  that  th- 
opinions  of  various  writers  should  be  recorded.  Dr 
llassall  savs  there  arc  three  species  of  Myristior 
which  furnish  nutmegs.  That  which  yields  the  be*' 
description,  Myristica  fragrans,  forms  a tree  from 
twenty  to  twenty-few  feet  high,  somewhat  simila 
in  appearance  to  a pear  tree.  The  fruit  is  smootl 
externally  pear  shaped,  and  about  the  size  of  ai 
ordinary  peach.  It  consists,  first  of  an  outc< 
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fleshy  covering,  called  the  pericarp,  which  when 
mature  separates  into  nearly  equal  longitudinal 
parts,  or  valves,  secondly,  of  the  aril,  or  mace, 
which,  when,  recent,  is  of  a bright  scarlet  colour; 
and  thirdly,  of  the  seed  proper,  or  nutmeg.  This 
is  enclosed  in  a shell,  which  is  made  up  of  two 
coats,  the  outer  is  hard  and  smooth,  the  inner, 
thin,  closely  invests  the  seed  sending  off  prolong- 
ations which  enter  the  substance  of  the  seed  and 
which  being  coloured,  impart  the  marbled  or 
mottled  appearance  characteristic  of  nutmeg. 
Nutmegs  are  cultivated  in  the  Molucca  Islands, 
.md  espeially  in  those  called  the  Banda,  or  Nut- 
ueg  islands.  It  is  also  grown  in  Java,  Sama- 
ra, Penang,  Singapore,  Southern  India,  Bengal,  i 
bourbon,  Island  of  Madagascar,  and  certain  of  j 
he  West  India  Islands.  There  are  two  kinds  of  nut- ! 
negs  met  with  in  commerce.  The  first,  called  the  ' 
rue,  round,  cultivated,  or  female  nutmeg,  is  the  J 
iroduct  of  Myristica  fragrans.  These  nutmegs  are 
haracterised  by  their  full  and  rounded  form  and 
lelicate  and  aromatic  flavour ; they  are  occasion- 
lly  imported  in  the  shell.  There  is  also  a small 
ariety,  not  larger  than  a pea,  which  lias  been 
lescribed  under  the  name  of  the  royal  nutmeg, 
liree  varieties  of  true  nutmeg  are  distinguished 
y dealers,  which  are  thus  described  in  Pereira’s 
.Iateria  Medica — 

1.  “ Penauy  nutmegs. — These  are  unlimed  or 
rown  nutmegs,  and  fetch  the  highest  price, 
'hey  are  sometimes  limed  in  Britain  for  exporta- 
ion, as  on  theContinent  the  limed  sort  is  preferred. 
Lccording  to  Newbold,  the  average  amount  an- 
ually  raised  at  Penang  is  400  piculs  (of  13  ^ 
jS.  each). 

2.  “Dutch  or  Batavian  nutmegs. — These  are 
med  nutmegs.  In  London  they  scarcely  fetch 
a high  a price  as  the  Penang  Sort. 

3.  “ Singapore  nutmegs. — These  are  a rough- 
r,  urdimed,  narrow  sor(,  of  somewhat  less  value 
ban  the  Dutch  kind.  According  to  Mr.  Oxley, 
,085,361  nutmegs  were  produced  at  Singapore 
i 1848,  or  about  252  piculs  (of  133 \ lbs.  each) ; 
ut  the  greater  number  of  the  trees  had  not 
>me  into  full  bearing,  and  it  was  estimated  that 
le  amount  would  in  1849,  be  500  piculs.  The 
‘cond  kind  of  nutmeg  is  called  the  false,  long, 
ihl,  or  male  nutmeg,  arid  is  the  produce  chiefly 
Myristica  fatua  ; but  a kind  of  nutmeg  which  is 


so  called  wild,  is  obtained  from  Myristica  Mala- 
irica.  J he  seeds  of  Myristica  fatua,  are  about  half 
■ long  again  as  the  true  or  round  nutmeg ; they 
e paler,  and  less  aromatic.  The  wild  nutme<r 
) tained  irom  the  Myristica  Malabariea  has 
arcely  any  flavour  or  odour,  and,  according  to 
heede,  is  of  the  size  and  figure  of  a date  “ The 
arkish  and  Jewish  merchants,”  writes  Ltheede 
mix  these  nutmegs  with  the  true  long  ones, 
id  the  mace  with  good  mace,  selling  them  to- 
ither.  They  also  extract,  from  these  inferior 
tides  an  oil,  with  which  they  adulterate  that 
a more  genuine  quality.”  In  the  Banda  Is- 
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hinds,  three  crops  or  harvests  of  nutmegs  are 
obtained  in  the  year,  the  principal  gathering  is 
in  July  or  August:  the  second  in  November; 
and  the  third  in  March  or  April.  The  fruit  is 
gathered  by  means  of  a barb  attached  to  a long 
stick;  the  mace  is  separated  from  the  nut  and 
separately  cured.  On  account  of  their  liability 
to  the  attacks  of  an  insect  known  as  the  nutmeg 
insect,  considerable  care  is  required  in  drying 
them.  They  should  be  dried  in  their  shells, 
ns  they  are  then  secure  from  the  insect.  They 
are  placed  on  hurdles,  and  smoke-dried  over  a 
slow  wood  tire  for  about  two  months.  In  the 
Banda  Islands,  they  are  first  dried  in  the  sun 
for  a few  days.  When  the  operation  of  drying 
is  complete,  the  nuts  rattle  in  their  shells ; these 
are  cracked  with  mallets,  and  the  damaged, 
shrivelled,  or  worm-eaten  nuts  •removed.  To 
prevent  the  attacks  of  the  insect,  the  nuts  are 
frequently  limed.  For  the  English  market,  how- 
ever, the  brown  or  uulimed  nutmegs  are  prepar- 
ed. The  Dutch  lime  them  by  dipping  them  into 
a thick  mixture  of  lime  and  water,  but  this  pro- 
cess is  considered  to  injure  their  flavour.  Others 
lime  them  by  rubbing  them  with  recently-pre- 
pared, well-silted  lime.  This  process  is  some- 
times practised  in  London.  The  following  ac- 
count is  extracted  from  McCulloch’s  Dictionary 
of  Commerce,  of  the  Quantities  of  Nutmegs  en- 
tered for  Borne  Consumption  in  the  United  King- 
dom, in  1840,  1841,  1842  ,and  the  amount  of 
Duty  received  thereon. 


, 

Quantities. 

Duties. 

lbs. 

£. 

s. 

1840 

1840 

..  15,041 

9 

1841 

1841, 

..  14,851 

10 

1 842 

170,064 

1842. 

..  22,0 1 S 

12 

per  lb. 
per  lb. 


In  1842,  the  duties  were  fixed  at  3 s.  fid 
on  those  from  a foreign,  and  at  2s.  6 d. 
on  those  from  a British  possession.  The  duty 
on  wild  nutmegs  in  the  shell  was  then  also  fixed 
at  lid,  without  regard  to  origin.  The  duty  now 
is  Is.  per  lb;  on  wild  nutmegs  in  the  shell,  3d. 
per  lb.,  not  in  the  shell,  5 d.  per  lb.  Wholesale 
price,  Is.  9 d.  to  4s.  Were  entered  for  home 
consumption  in  1852,  239,  200  lbs. ; in  1S53, 
208,  198  lbs.  It  appears  from  Dr.  Hassall’s  in- 
quiries, 1st.  That  nutmegs,  as  they  reach  the 
consumer  arc  not  in  general  deprived  of  their  es- 
sential oil ; a result  contrary  to  the  opinion  com- 
monly entertained  on  this  point.  2nd.  That,  as 
met  with  in  the  English  markets,  they  are  sel- 
dom limed. — Food.  and.  its  adulteration,  p.  40S. 
Crawfm-d  says  the  species  of  the  genus 
Myristica  are  numerous  and  wide-spread,  for 
some  arc  found  in  all  the  islands  of  ’ the 
Archipelago,  in  several  parts  of  Hindustan, 
in  the  llindu-Chiuese  countries,  in  the  Philip. 
pm.es,  in  Australia,  and  in  tropical  America. 
As  a spice,  however,  the  moschata  or  aro- 
matic, is  the  only  one  of  which  the  nut  or 
mace  is  of  any  value,  and  of  this  the  geographical 
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limits  are  comparatively  Viarrbw,  being  compre- 
hended between  the  12t>th  and  1 o 5 L h degrees  of 
cast  longitude,  and  the  3rd  degree  of  north, 
and  the  7th  of  south  latitude.  It  is,  or  has  been, 
found  wild  in  the  ' proper  Moluccas,  in  Gilolo, 
('cram,  Amboyiia,  Bocroe,  Damma,  the  North 
and  south  sides  of  the.  western  peninsula  of  New 
Guinea,  and  in  all  its  adjacent  islands.  I t cer- 
taivily  does  not  exist,  in  its  j wild  spate  in  any  of 
the,  islands  west  of  these,  nor  in  any  of  the 
Philippines.  Wherever  the  soil  and  climate  are 
'suitable  for  its  growth  the  aromatic,  nutmeg  is 
raised  with  great  facility.  It  is  even  transported 
to  remote  parts,  and  the  seed  is  disseminated  by 
birds  that  feed’ on  thcfmaee  dropping  the  nut. 
These  birds  consist  of  two  species  of  pigeon, 
Cplomba  perspicillata  and  tcuea,  which  prev:ou 
the  nutmeg'  as  our  own  wood -pigeons  on  the 
aeorn. 

In  its  native  country  the  nutmeg  tree  comes  ratio 
full  bearing  in  its  ninth  year,  and  Lives  to  sevenly- 
fi Vo-  In  shape  and  size,  the  ripe  fruit  resembles 
a peach,  or  lather  a nectarine.  When  ripe*'  the 
Hpsliy. outer  substance  bursts,  the  nutmeg  in  its 
black  shining  shell  is  seen  through  the-  interstices 
of  its  reticulated  crimson  envelope,  the  macej 
which  last  amounts  to  about  one- lift li  part  of 
the  weight  of  the  whole  dried  fruit..  These  two 
articles,  the  nut  and  mace,  constitute'  the  spices 
which  for  so  many,  ages  have  bggn  in  request 
among  the  nations  of  15 u rope  and  Asia,  although 
never  used  as  a condiment  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  countries'  that  produce  it.  Tlie  English, 
after  the  unsuccessful  efforts  of  two  centuries, 
succeeded,  at  length  in  participating  m the  nut- 
meg trade,  in  consequence  of  lnrviug  occupied 
the.  Spice! Islands  in  1700.  In  1703  the  nutmeg 
was  introduced  into  Ilencooleii  and  Penang,  and 
i.i  IS  19  into  Singapore,  and  at  these  places.it  is 
now  largely  cultivated,  but  certainly  under  the 
disadvantage  of  growing  as  a not  readily  acclimat- 
ed exolie.  In  countries  native  and  congenial  to  it. 
the  nutmeg  is  reared  with  great  ease,  requiring 
little  care  beyond  shelter  from  the  sun  and  weed- 
ing-.-— Ci  a icf it i d Did.  p.  305.  At  the  Madras 
Exhibition  of  1355,  fine  samples -of  nutmegs  were 
sent  by  General  Cullen  from  his  gardens, 
Veliev  Malay  near  Oodagherry  south  of  Travati- 
core,' 1300  'feet  above  the  sea...  T wo  sorts  of 
nutmegs  were  exhibited  by  ( . S.  \ ernede  Esq. 
Commercial  Agent  to  the  Cochin  government ; 
first  sort,  averaging  70  to  the  pound,  anil  the 
second  sort,  100  to  the  pound  ; the  former  are 
particularly  line.  In  some  instances  the  nutmegs 
had  been  coated  with  chunain  to  preserve  them. 

\ , Wild  or  spurious  nutmeg,  w:as  also  forwarded  from 
the  Eababopdeen  Hills,  Mysore,  and  from 
Canara ; it  is  much  used  as  a substitute  lor  the 
true  spice,  but  is  almost  wholly  devoid  ot  aroma 
and  of  no  interest.-- AI.  E.  The  nutmeg  tree 
has  been  found  growing  wild  in  Assam, _ lat. 
27"’  30”  and  probably  it  would  succeed  in  higher 
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latitudes  in  America. — Boiii/iiyc,  America,  p.  155. 
Both  Nutmegs  iitid  Macc,  according  to  Tomlin- 
son,* arc  the  produce  of  the  same  tree  (Myrh-' 
tica  moscMta),  a native  of  the  Molucca  Islands, 
but  cultivated  in  Sumatra,  Java,  and  elsewhere 
in  the  East.  It  is  likewise  cultivated  in  several 
of  the  West  India  Island's,  but  with  less  success. 
The  fruit  of  the  nutmeg-tree  is  as  large  as  that 
of  our  peach  ; hut  when  ripe  the  fie. shy  part 
bursts  asunder  into  halves,  showing  the  stone 
(as  we  should  call  it  in  the  pbapli)  wliich  con- 
tains. within  it  the  Valuable  kernel  or  nutmeg. 
But  this  stone  is  itself  covered  with  a membra- 
nous kind  of  network/  of  a bright  red  colour,, 
which  is  the  mace  : in  drying,  this  afterwards  be- 
comes orange  yellow.  The  appearance  of  the 
rich  brown  shell  of  the  nutmeg  covered  with  the 
rid  fibres  of  the  mace'  is  very  beautiful  in 
the  fresh  fruit.  These  fibril's  being  removed, 
the  shells  are  dried  in  the  sun  or  by  a moderate 
lire  until  they  split,  revealing  the  aromatic  ker- 
nel or  nutmeg.  Nutmeg  plantations  are  formed 
in  alluvial  ground,  or  in  virgin  forest  laud  in. 
level  situations.  Declivities  are  unfavourable  on 
account  of  the  slight  hold  these  trees  take  on  the 
soil,  and  the  consequent  danger  of  their',  being, 
uprooted  during  the  heavy  rains'  which  occur  in 
tropical  countries.  Their  culture  in  Beiicooleii, 
which  represents  the  ordinary  mode  ot  treat- 
ment has  been  minutely  described  by  Dr.  Liuns- 
dalne,  in  a paper  originally  communicated  to 
the  Agricultural  Society  of  Sumatra,  in  1820. 
and  recently  republished  in  SillimmPs  Ame- 
rican Journal  of  Science  and  Arts'.  Trail 
this  account  we  learn  that  in  originating  a 
nutmeg  plantation  it  is  necessary  to  select  ripe 
and  sound  nuts,  and  set  them  at  the  di-tan'ce 
of  a foot  apart  in  a rich'  soil,  covering  then 
lightly  with  mould.  rlhey  must  then  be  waters* 
every'  other  day,  weeded  occasionally,  am 
shielded  from  a scorching  sun.  In  from  one  t< 
two  mouths  the  young  seedlings  may  he  expect 
ed  to  appear  ; and  when'  about.  4 teet  high,  th< 
healthiest  and  most  luxuriant  are  to  be  remover 
at-  the  commencement  ol  the  rainy  season  to  th 
plantation  pieviously  cleared  and  prepared  te 
that  purpose,  and  set  at  the  distance  of  SO  fee 
from  each  other,  care  being  taken  to  protec 
them  from  the  heat  and  from  violent  winds 
The  plants  are  set  in  rows,  and  between  thes 
the  plough  is  employed  to  clear  the  iutei 
mediate  spaces  of  weeds  and  grasses,  whip 
in  warm  climates  spring  up  in  great  luxuriant 
and  choke  the  soil.  The  plants  continue  to  il 
quire  watering  everv  other  day  in  sultry  went  lie 
and  in  nearly  all  cases  the  soil  requires  to  he  ei 
i-iched  with  animal  supplies  of  manure,  which  ai 
laid  on  during  the  rains,  and  which  are  mat 
more  stimulating  as  Hie  tree  increases  m ng. 
After  the  fifth  year  the  trees  no  longer  require  1 
he  shielded  from  the  sun  ; in  the  seventh  ye; 
they  begin  to  bear  fruit  ; and  from  that  lun6 
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tlic'fiffecuth  year  they  generally  increase  in  J'niit- 
fulnPss,  being'  then  in  their  highest  perfection. 
During  the  progressive. growth  of  Hie  plantation, 
the  beds  of  the  trees  are  regularly  weeded, 
and  the  roots  kept  covered  with  the  mould, 
for  these  have  a constant  tendency  to  seek' 
the  surface  : the  growth  of  lateral  branches 
is  alone  'encouraged,  and  all  suckers  or  dead 
and  unproductive  branches  are  removed  by  the 
pruning-knife,  so  as  to  thin  the  trees  con- 
siderably, and  admit  of  the  descent  of  the  night- 
dews,  which  contribute  much  to  their  well-being,, 
especially  during  dry  and  sultry  weather.  The 
conclusion  of  the  principal  harvest  is  tile  time 
chosen  for  these  printings.  As  the  trees'  advance 
in  age,  the  coarser  vegetation  and  creepers  are’ 
alone,  removed  from  the  intervals  between  the 
trees,  and  the  more  harmless  grasses  are  allowed 
to. remain,  giving  the  plantation  a park-like  ap- 
pearance. The  use  of  the  plough  is  then  discon- 
tinued. Nutmeg-trees  are  of  two  kinds  in  the 
same  plantation,  flower-bearing,  and  fruit-bear- 
ing. The.  productive  plants  are'  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  two-thiids  to  the  whole 
plantation.  It  is  impossible  to  discover  the 
difference  in  the  sexes ' of  the  plants  until 
the  period  of  flowering.  Between  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  blossom 'and  the  ripening  of  the 
fruit,  a period  of?  na  nths  generally  elapses- 
but  when  once  a tree  lias  begun  bearing,  it  con- 
tinues to  produce  fruit  all  the  year  round,  but 
more  plentifully  in  some  months  than  in 
others.  The  months  of  September,  : October, 
November  and  December,  are  the  period  of 
the  great  harvest;  those  of  April,  Mav,  and 
June  of  the  smaller  harvest.  In  the  Moluccas 
these  trees  continue  prolific  for  70  or  SO  years  ; 
and  the  annual  produce,  taking  one  tree  with 
nuothei , amounts  to  about  live  pounds  of  nutmegs 
and  a pound  mid  a quarter  of  mace  of  each  tree. 
W lien  the  fruit  is  ripe,  which  is  indicated  by  the 
bursting  open  of  the  Heshy  portion,  and  the  ap- 
peal anee  ot  the  kernel,  it  is  gathered  in  by 
means  of  long  hooked  sticks.  The  first  step, 
alter  removing  the  outer  integument,  is  cautious- 
ly to  strip  off  the  mace,  and  flatten  it  by  hand 
m single  layers  placed  on  mats  and  dried  for  3 
or  -1  days  m the  sun.  hi  damp  and  rainy  wea- 
ther the  heat  of  a charcoal  (ire  is  employed,  but 

" , ca™  1,0  smoke  or  heat  blacken  the 
surface  of  the  mace,  hi  drying,  the  red  lint  of 
the  mace  changes  to  orange,  its  substance  be- 
comes horny  and  brittle,  and  its  strongly  aroma- 
tic odour  and  taste  are  preserved.  When  well  cured 
it  is  made  up  in  tight  packages  in  a dry  situation  ; 
but  is  exposed  to  the  sun  about  once  a fortniMit 
to  preserve  its  dryness,  (md  thus  to  keep  it  from, 
insects  which  attack  it  if  it  becomes  damp. 

I he  nuts  being  liberated  from  their  macy  enve- 
ope,  are  conveyed  to  the  drying  house  and 

Til,7t|0ni  a :rd  3t/apeov  framework,  which  ad- 

s the  heat  from  a smouldering  fire  beneath  it, 
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to  pass  freely  ,:am. mg  them  The  heat  is  kept 
below  140°  Faliri,  because  too  great  a heat  dries 
up  the  kernels,  while  too  long  continued  heat 
produces  fermentation,  which  increases  their  vo- 
lume so  greatly  as  to  fill  up  the  whole  cawily  of 
the  shell,  'and' thus  prevent  them  from  rattling, 
which  is  the  criterion  of  due- preparation.  The 
drying-house  is  ii  brick  building  of  suitable  size, 
and  t!ie! stage  Is  placet!  at  air  elevation  of  10  feet 
having  3 divisions'  in  it  for  the  produce  of  dif- 
ferent, months.  The  nuts  are  turned  every  se- 
cond or  third  day,  Unit' they  may  all  partaker 
eqilallv  of  the  heat,  and  such  as  have  undergone- 
the  smoking  process  for  the  period  of  two  com- 
plete months,  and  rattle  freely  in  the  shell,  are 
cracked  with  wooden  mallets,  and  the  worm-eat- 
en and  shrivelled  ones  thrown  oat:  The  sound 

nutmegs  are  rubbed  over  with'  recently  prepared 
well  sifted  dry  lime,  and  packed  tightly  iu 
chests,  the  seams  of  which  have  been  made  Im- 
pervious to  air  and  water.'  Another  and  a more 
common  method  is  to  dip  them  in  a mixture  of 
Salt-water  and  lime,  and  then  to  spread  them  out 
for  4 or-  5 days  in  the  shade  to  dry.  But 
the  quantity  of  moisture  imbibed  during 
this  process,  .appears  to  increase  the  lia- 
bility to  early  decay  and  to  the  attacks  of  in- 
sects. The  surest  way  of  preserving  the  kernel 
would  be  to  export  it  in  'the  shell ; this  is  ’ done 
in  sending  nutmegs  to  China;  but  it  does  not 
answer  iu  Europe,  on  account  of  the  heavy  allow- 
ance for  shells,  which  is  one  third. of  the  Weight. 
I lie  general  qualities  of  the  nutmeg  and  mace 
are  the  same  : their  agreeable  aromatic  odour  and 
pungent  taste  are  well  known,  the  peculiar  fla- 
vour of  the  mace,  however,  being  quite  distinct 
Ironi^  that  of  the  nut.  They  contain,  according 
to  Bonastre,  fat  oil  31-0  per  cent.,  volatile  oil 
G-0,  starch  24,  gum  1-2,  free  acid  0-8,  lignine 
54.  Not  more  than  4-5  per  cent,  of  volatile  oil 
is  usually  obtained  in  the  distillations  at  Apothe- 
caties  Hall.  Ihe  fixed  oil,  called  nutmeg  hit- 
ter or  expressed  oil  of  nutmeg , is  prepared  in  Hol- 
land : the  nutmegs  are  beaten  into  a paste,  which 
is  enclosed  in  a bag,  steamed  and  pressed  between 
hot  plates.  It  is  imported  in  oblong  cakes 
wrapped  in  flag-leaves  or  .leaves  of  the  banana’ 
and  weighing  about  three  quarters  of  a pound’. 
It  is  of  an  orange  or  reddish  brown  Colour,  and 
of  a Iragrant  odour.  It  is  liable  to  much  adul- 
teration, and  so  also  is  the  volatile  oil,  with 
which  turpentine  is  frequently  mixed.  The  ar- 
ticle called  expressed  oi.l  of  mace  is  obtained  from 
the  nutmeg,  and  should  bear  its  name.'  Nut- 
meg butter,  according  to  Playfair,  consists  of 
three  latty  substances,  two  of  which  are  soluble 
in  alcohol,  and  (lie  third  almost  insoluble  in 
that  fluid  : the  third  substance-  has  been  term- 
ed rl pristine^  and  from  this  myrilic  acid  is 
prepared.  Nutmegs  are  sometimes  passed  off 
as  fresh,  after  the  volatile  oil  has  been  ab- 
stracted from  them.  Such  nutmegs  are  verv 
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light,  and  when  pierced  with  a hot  needle, 
do  not  give  an  oily  coating  to  it.  The  best 
nutmegs  are  small,  but  heavy,  weighing  on 
an  average  90  grains  each.  There  is  a large  and 
inferior  kind  of  nutmeg  imported,  longer  and 
heavier  than  the  above,  weighing  as  much  as 
110  grains.  This  is  the  produce  of  another  va- 
riety, and  sometimes  of  a distinct  species  of  nut- 


meg, and  is  said  to  be  more  liable  to  produce 


i 

narcotic  symptoms  than  the  true  nutmeg.  Nut- 
megs and  mace  are  decidedly  stimulant,  and  in 
small  quantities  wholesome.  When  used  in 
abuudance  they  produce,  by  increasing  the  circu- 
culation,  narcotic  effects. — Tomlinson.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Simmonds,  the  Nutmeg  tree  Myristica 
moschata,  M.  officinalis,  or  aromatica,  is  of  a larger 
growth  than  the  clove,  attaining  a height  of  thirty 
feet,  and  has  its  leaves  broader  in  proportion  to 
their  length  ; the  upper  surface  of  these  is  of  a 
bright  green,  the  under  of  a greyish  color.  It  is 
a dimeious  plant,  having  male  or  barren  pale 
yellow  flowers  upon  one  tree,  and  female  or  fer- 
tile flowers  upon  another.  The  fruit  is  drupa- 
ceous, and  opens  by  two  valves  when  ripe,  dis- 
playing the  beautiful  reticulated  scarlet  arillus, 
which  constitutes  mace.  Within  this  is  a hard, 
dark  brown,  and  glossy  shell,  covering  the  ker- 
nel, which  is  the  nutmeg  of  the  shops.  The 
kernels  of  M.  lomentosa  are  also  used  as  aroma- 
tics, under  the  name  of  wild  or  male  nutmegs. 
Lindley  describes  two  other  species,  M.fatna, 
a native  of  Surinam,  with  greenish  white 
flowers,  and  M.  sebifera  or  Virola  sebifera, 
a native  of  Guiana,  with  yellowish  green  flowers. 
By  expression,  nutmegs  are  made  to  yield  a con- 
crete oil,  called  Adeps  Myristica,  or  sometimes 
erroneously  oil  ot  mace.  A.  volatile  oil  is  also 
procured  by  distillation.  Nutmegs  and  mace  are 
used  medicinally  as  aromatic  stimulants  and  con- 
diments. In  ‘large  doses  they  have  narcotic 
effects.  The  fleshy  part  of  the  fruit  is  used  as  a. 
preserve.  Dr.  Oxley  has  given  such  an  admiia- 
ble  account  of  the  nutmeg  and  its  cultivation,  as 
the  result  of  20  years  experience  in  Singapore, 
that  Simmonds  draws  largely  from  his  valuable 
paper,  which  is  contained  in  the  second  volume  ot 
'<  xhe  Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,”  page 
G41.  The  nutmeg  tree,  like  many  of  its  class,  has  a 
strong  tendency  to  become  monoecious,  and  plant- 
ers  in  general  are  well  pleased  at  this  habit,  think- 
in"  they  secure  a double  advantage  by  having 
the  male  and  female  flowers  on  the  same  plant 
This  is,  however,  delusive,  and  being  against  the 
order  of  nature,  the  produce  of  such  trees  is  in- 
variably inferior,  showing  itsell  in  the  production 
of  double  nuts  and  other  deform  dies,  it  is  best, 
therefore,  to  have  only  female  trees,  with  a due 
proportion  of  males.  The  female  flowers,  which 
are  merely  composed  of  a tripid  calyx  and  no 
corolla,  when  produced  by  a tree  in  lull  vigoi 
are  perfectly  urceolate,  slightly  tinged  with  green 
at  the  base,  and  well  filled  by  the  ovary,  where- 


as the  female  flowers  of  weakly  trees  are  en- 
tirely yellow,  imperfectly  urceolate,  and  approach 
more  to  the  staminiferous  flowers  of  the  male.  . 
The  shape  of  the  fruit  varies  considerably,  being 
spherical,  oblong,  and  egg-shaped,  but  the  nearer 
they  approach  sphericity  of  figure,  the  more 
highly  are  they  prized.  There  is  also  a great 
variety  iu  the  foliage  of  different  trees,  from 
elliptic,  oblong  and  ovate,  to  almost  purely  lan- 
ceolate-shaped leaves.  This  difference  seems  to 
indicate  in  some  measure  the  character  of  the 
produce  ; trees  with  large  oblong  leaves  appear- 
ing to  have  the  largest  and  most  spherical  fruit, 
and  those  with  small  lanceolate  leaves  being  iu 
general  more  prolific  bearers,  but  of  inferior 
quality.  Whilst  its  congener  the  clove  has  been 
spread  over  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  We3t  Indies, 
the  nutmeg  refuses  to  flourish  out  ot  the  Malayan 
Archipelago,  except  as  an  exotic,  all  attempts  to 
introduce  it  largely  into  other  tropical  countries 
having  decidedly  failed.  The  island  of  Termite, 
which  is  in  about  the  same  latitude  as  Singa- 
pore, is  said  to  have  been  the  spot  where  it  was 
truly  indigenous,  but  no  doubt  the  tree  is  to  be 
found  on  most  of  the  Moluccas.  At  present  the 
place  of  its  origin  is  unproductive  of  the  spice, 
having  been  robbed  of  its  rich  heritage  by  the 
policy  of  the  Dutch,  who  at  an  early  period  re- 
moved t lie  plantations  to  the  Banda  isles  for 
better  surveillance,  where  they  still  remain  and 
flourish.  But  although  care  was  formerly  taken 
to  extirpate  the  tree  on  the  Moluccas,  the  mace- 
feeding pigions  have  frustrated  the  machinations 
of  man,  and  spread  it  widely  through  the  Archi- 
pelago of  islands  extending  from  the  Moluccas 
to  New  Guiuea.  Its  circle  of  growth  ex- 
tends westward  as  far  as  Binang,  or  Prince 
of  Wales  Island,  where,  although  an  exotic, 
it  has  been  cultivated  as  a mercantile  spe- 
culation with  success  for  many  years.  West- 
ward of  Pinang  there  are  no  plantations,  looking 
at  the  subject  in  a mercantile  point  of  view.  The 
tree  is  to  be  found,  indeed,  in  Ceylon,  and  the 
West  Coast  of  India,  but  to  grow  it  as  a specula- 
tion out  of  its  indigenous  limits,  is  as  likely 
to  prove  successful  as  the  cultivation  of  apples 
and  pears  in  Bengal.  In  the  Banda  Isles,  where 
the  tree  may  be  considered  as  indigenous,  no  > 
further  attention  is  paid  to  its  cultivation  than 
setting  out  the  plants  in  parks,  under  the  shade 
of  large  forest  trees,  with  long  horizontal  bran- 
ches, called  “Canari”  by  the  natives.  There  it. 
attains  a height  of  50  feet  and  upwards,  whereas  - 
from  20  to  30  feet  may  be  taken  as  a fair  aver- 
age of  the  trees  iu  the  Straits  Settlements  , buti 
notwithstanding  our  pigmy  proportions  (adds  lb. 
Oxley),  it  docs  not  appear,  from  all  I could  ever 
learn,  that  we  are  relatively  behind  the  Banda . 
trees,  either  in  quantity  or  quality  of  produce, 
and  I am  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
the  island  of  Singapore  can  compete  with  thee 
Banda  group  on  perfectly  even  terms.  Our  cli- 
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mate  is  quite  unexceptionable  for  the  growth  of 
the  nutmeg,  being  neither  exposed  to  droughts 
or  high  winds  ; and  although  we  may  lose  by 
comparison  of  soils,  we  again  gain  by  greater  fa- 
cilities of  sending  tmr  products  to  market,  by  the 
facility  of  obtaining  abundant  supplies  of  manure, 
and  any  amount  of  free  and  cheap  labor.  A 
nutmeg  plantation,  well  laid  out  and  brought  up 
to  perfection,  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and 
agreeable  properties  that  can  be  possessed.  Yield- 
ing returns,  more  or  less  daily,  throughout  the 
year,  there  is  increasing  interest,  besides  the  usu- 
al stimulus  to  all  agriculturists  of  a crop  time, 
when  his  produce  increases  to  double  and  quad- 
ruple the  ordinary  routine.  Trees  having  arriv- 
ed at  fifteen  years  growth,  there  is  no  incerti- 
tude or  fear  of  total  failure  of  crop,  only  in  re- 
lative amount  of  produce,  and  this,  as  will  be 
seen,  is  greatly  in  the  planter’s  own  power  to 
command.  It  is  against  reason  to  suppose  that 
a tree  in  flower  and  fruit  will  not  expend  itself 
if  left  to  unaided  nature  : it  must  be  supplied 
with  suitable  stimuli  to  make  good  the  waste, 
therefore  he  who  wants  nuts  must  not  be  sparing 
of  manure.  The  first  requisite  for  the  planter  is 
choice  of  location.  It  is  true  that  the  nutmeg 
tree,  aided  by  manure,  will  grow  in  almost  any 
soil  where  water  does  not  lodge,  but  it  makes  a 
\ ast  difference  in  the  degree  of  success,  whether, 
the  soil  be  originally  good,  or  poor  arid  improv- 
ed by  art.  The  tree  does  not  thrive  in  white  or 
sandy  soils,  but  prefers  the  deep  red  and  friable 
soils  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  granite 
rocks  and  tinged  with  iron,  and  the  deeper  the 
tinge  the  better.  I am  therefore  inclined  to 
.hink,  that  iron  in  the  soil  is  almost  necessary 
or  the  full  development  of  the  plant.  ]f 
mder  the  before-mentioned  soil  there  be  a 
-ubble  of  iron-stone  at  four  or  five  feet  from 
.he  surface  (a  very  common  formation  in 
Singapore),  forming  a natural  drainage,  the 
ilantcr  has  obtained  all  that  he  can  desire  in  the 
pound,  and  needs  only  patience  and  perseverance 
o secure  success.  The  form  of  the  ground 
•ught  to  be  undulating,  to  permit  the  running 
nr  of  all  superfluous  water,  as  there  is  no  one 
lung  more  injurious  to  the  plant  than  water 
edging  around  its  roots,  although,  in  order  to 
hnve  well,  it  requires  an  atmosphere  of  the  most 
umid  sort,  and  rain  almost  daily.  Besides  the 
)rm  of  the  ground,  situation  is  highly  desirable 
articularly  as  regards  exposure.  A spot  selec- 
id  for  a nutmeg  plantation  cannot  be  too  well 
aeltered,  as  high  winds  are  most  destructive  to 
ie  tree,  independently  of  the  loss  occasioned  by 
ie  blowing  off  of  fruit  and  flower.  At  present 
iere  is  abundant  choice  of  land  in  Singapore 
,e  preater,  portion  of  the  island  being  as  vet 

escrinUon'1  Th  T^i  an9w"ring  to  the  ab«ve 
-scnplion.  I he  land  can  be  purchased  from 

-overnment  at  the  rate  of  from  10s.  to  20s  per 

-re  in  perpetuity.  I would  advise  the  man  who 
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wishes  fo  establish  a plantation,  to  select  the 
virgin  forest,  and  of  all  things  let  him  avoid  de- 
serted gambler  plantations,  the  soil  of  which  is 
completely  exhausted,  the  Chinese  taking  good 
care  never  to  leave  a spot,  until  they  have  taken  all 
they  can  out  of  it.  A cleared  spot  has  a great 
attraction  for  the  inexperienced,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  convince  a man  that  it  is  less  expensive 
to  attack  the  primitive  forest,  than  to  attempt 
to  clear  an  old  gambier  plantation,  overrun 
with  lalang  grass ; but  the  cutting  down 
and  burning  of  large  .forest,  trees  is  far  less  ex- 
pensive than  the  extirpation  of  the  lalang,  and 
as  the  Chinese  leave  all  the  stumps  of  the  large 
trees  in  the  ground,  it  is  almost  more  difficult  to 
remove  them  in  this  state  than  when  you  have 
the  powerful  leaver  Of  the  trunk  to  aid  you  in 
tearing  up  the  roots,  setting  aside  the  paramount 
advantage  that,  in  the  one  case  you  possess  a 
fresh  and  fertile  soil,  in  the  other  an  effete  and 
barren  one.  Eorest  land,  or  “ jungle,”  as  it  is 
called  in  the  East,  can  be- cleared  for  about  25  to 
30  dollars  (£5  to  £6)  per  acre,  by  contract,  but 
the  planter  had  better  be  careful  to  have  every 
stump  and  root  of  tree  removed,  ere  he  venture's 
to  commence  planting,  or  the  white  ants,  attract- 
ed by  the  dead  wood,  will  crowd  into  the  land, 
and  having  consumed  the  food  thus  prepared  for 
them,  will  not  be  slow  in  attacking  the  young 
trees.  Whilst  the  planter  is  thus  clearing  the 
ground,  lie  may  advantageously  at  the  same  time 
be  establishing  nurseries  ; for'these  the  ground 
ought  to  be  well  trenched  and  mixed  with  a 
small  quantity  of  thoroughly  decomposed  ma- 
nure and  burned  earth,  making  up  the  earth 
afterwards  into  beds  of  about  three  feet  wide, 
with  paths  between  them  for  the  convenience  of 
weeding  and  cleaning  the  young  plants.  Of 
course  if  the  planter  can  obtain  really  good 
plants,  the  produce  of  well-selected  seed,'  it  will 
be  a great  saving  of  time  and  expense  to  him, 
but  unless  the  seed  be  carefully  chosen,  I would 
prefer  beginning  my  own  nurseries,  and  in 
the  selection  of  seed  would  recommend  the 
most  perfectly  ripe  and  spherical  nuts.  Oval 
long  nuts  are  to  be  rejected,  particularly  any  of 
a pale  color  at  one  end.  The  planter  having  se- 
lected lus  seed,  which  ought  to  be  put  in  the 
ground  within  twenty-four  hours  after  beino-  [fa- 
thered, setting  it  about  two  inches  deep  in  the 
beds  already  prepared,  and  at  the  distance  of 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches  apart,  the  whole  nur- 
sary  to  be  well  shaded  both  on  top  and  sides,  the 
earth  kept  moist  and  clear  of  weeds,  and  well 
smoked  by  burning  wet  grass  or  weeds  in  it  once 
a week,  to  drive  away  a very  small  moth-like  in- 
sect that  is  apt  to  mfest  young  plants,  laying  its 
eggs  on  the  leaf,  when  they  become  covered  with 
yellow  spots,  and  perish  if  not  attended  to  spee- 
ddy.  n ashing  the  leaves  with  a decoction  of 
the  luba  root  is  the  best  remedy  I know  of,  but 
where  only  a few  plants  are  affected,  if  the  spots 
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be  numerous,  L would  prefer  to  pluck  uj)  the 
plant  altogether,  rather,  than  mu  the  risk  of  the 
insect  becoming  mqre,  numerous,  to  the  total 
destruction  of. the  nursery-  The, nuts  germinate 
in  from  u mouth  to  six  weeks,  mnl  even  Inter, 
nud  for  many  months  after  germination  the  seed 
is  attached  to  the  young  plant,  and  many  be  re- 
moved apparently  as  sound  as  when  planted,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  unlearned,  who  are  not 
aware  of  the  great  disproportion  in  size  .between 
the  ovule  and  albumen,  the  former  ol  which  is 
alone  necessary  to  form  the -plant.  1 lie  plant  may 
be  kept  in  nursery  with  advantage  lor  nearly  two 
years.  Should  they  grow  rapidly, ami  the  interspac- 
es become  loo  small  lor  them,  every  second  plant 
had  better  be  removed  to  a fresh  nursery,  and 
set  out  at  a distance  of  a couple,  of  leet  from  each 
other.  When  transplanted,  either,  in  this  way 
or  for  their  ultimate  position  in  the  plantation, 
care  should  be  taken  to  remove  them  with  a 
good  ball  of  earth,  secured  by  the  skin  ot  the 
plantain,  which  prevents  flic  ball  ot  eaith  lulling 
to  pieces.  The  nurseries  being  established,  the 
ground  cleared  and  ready,  the  next  proceeding 
is  to  lay  out  and  dig  holes  about  2l»  or  oO  leet 
apart,  and  as  the.  quincunx  order  has  so  many 
advantages,  it  is  the  form  1 would  recommend 
for  adoption.'  The  holes  should  bo  at  least  six 
feet  in  diameter,  and  about  four  teet  deep,  and 
when  retilled  the  surface  soil  is  to  ben  used,  and 
not  thfit  which  is  taken  out  of  the  hole.  Each 
hole  should  be  filled,  up  about  one  loot  higher 
than  the  surrounding  ground,  to  allow  for  the 
setting  of  the  spil  and  the.  < sinking  ot  the  tiee, 
which”  planted  at  this  height,  will  in  a few  years 
be  found  below. the  level.  Oyer  each  hole  thus 
filled  up,  a shed,  made  of  Attap  leaves  or  pthei 
shelter,  closed  on  two  sides,  east  and  'vest,  and 
proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  plant,  is. to  be 
erected.  It  is  not  a bad  plan  to  leave  an  open 
space  in  the  centre  of  the  top  ol  each  shed, 
about  twelve  inches  wide,  by  which  the  young 
plant  cau  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  dew  and 
■■•eutle  rains,  which  more  than  compensates  for 
The  few  rays  of  sun  that  can  only  fall  upon 
it.  wli list  that  body  is  vertical.  Alter  the  sheds 
have  been  completed,  each  hole  should  have 
added  to  it  a couple  of  baskets  ot  well  de- 
composed manure,  and  an  equal  quantity  o 
burned  earth,  when  all  is  ready  tor  the  reception 
of  the  plant,,  which,  having  been  set  out,  it  the 
weather  be  dry  will  require  watering  for  ten  days 
or  a fortnight  after,  in  fact  until  it  takes  the  sou. 
The  planter  having  set  out  all  Ins  trees  must  not 
deem  his  labors  completed,  they  are  only -com- 
mencing To  arrive  thus  far  is  simple  and  easy, 
but  to  patiently  watch  and  tend  the  trees  lor  ten 
years  after,  requires  all  the  enthusiasm  already 
mentioned.  About  three  months  after  pbfljtjng 
out,  the  young  trees  will  receive  great  .benefit  it  * 
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trenched  round  three  times,  enlarging  the  circle 
each  time,  the  trenches  being  dug  close  to  the 
extremities  of  the  roots,  which  generally  eorresr , 
pond  to  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  each  new 
trench  commencing  where  the  old  one  terminated. 
They  must  of  course  greatly  increase  in  size  as 
the  * circle  extends,  requiring  a proportionate 
quantity  of  manure,  but  the  depth  ought  never 
to  lie  ltjss  than  twq  leet.  The  object  of  trenching: 
is  to  loosen  the  soil  and  permit  thq  roots  to  spread, 
otherwise  the  tree  spindles  instead  of  becoming 
broad  and  umbrageous.  Manure  is  beyond  all 
other  considerations  tjie  most  important  to  the. 
welfare  of  the  estate  ; it  is  that  which  gives  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  produce,  aud  without  it  it 
plantation  cannot  be  carried  on.  1 lie  want  ol 
it  m us)  limit  the- cultivation  in  the, Straits’  Settle- 
ments, and  will  arrest  many  a planter,  who,  hav- 
ing got  his  plantation  to,  look  vwd)  up  to  tin 
eighth  year  with  very  little  manure,  thinks  In 
can  go  on  in  the  same  manner.  The  nutmeg 
tree  likes  well  till  sorts,  of  manures,  but  thm 
which  is  best  suited  for  it  seems  to  be  well- re ti 
ted  stable  and  cow-yard  manure, mixed  with  ye 
getable  matter,  and  when  the  tree  is  in  bearins. 
the  outer  covering  of  the  nut  itself  is  about  om 
of  the  very  best,  things  to,  be  thrown  into  tb 
dung-pit.  ' Dead  animals  .buried  not  too  near  tli 
roots,  also  blood,  fish,  and  oil  cakes  arc  beueiiti 
al.  t Ina no  is  of  no  use,  But  although  manur 
iug  is  the  cluc-t  element  in  successful  cullivatioi 
there  are  many  other  matters  for  the  plnutci  t 
attend  to  during  the  period  that  the  trees  ai 
growing.  All  obnoxious  grasses  must  be  can 
fully  kept  out  of  the?  plantation,  at  least  from  be 
tween  the  trees,  aud  the  harmless  grasses  rathe 
encouraged,  as  they  keep  the  surlace  cool.  11 
trunk  of  the  tree  ought  to  be  carelully  w.ysht 
with  soap  and  water  once  a year  to  keep  it  clei 
of  moss  ; this  has  been  ridiculed  as  a work 
supererogation,  but  let  those  who  think  so  om 
the  operation.  Parasitical?  plants  ot  the  gem 
Poranthus  are  very  apt  to  attach  themselves 
the  branches,  and  if  not  removed  do  great  mju 
The.  insect  enemies  of  the  tree  are  not  very  n 
merous,  but  it  has  a few,  white  ants  among  t 
number.  They  seldom  attack  a vigorous  plan 
it  is  up  m the  first  symptoms  of  weakness 
decay  that  they  commence  their  operatioi 
Thei'r  nests  may  be  dislodged  from  the  ro< 
of  the  plant  by  a dose  of  solution  of  i 


dung,  to  which  they  have  great  ■ aversu 


small  quantity  of  liquid  fish  manuit. 


be'  given 


ST  TZ  St.  kyws  tke,  ought  to  bo 


mum,  - : , • i t 

There  are  several  species  ot  insects  which  ; 
their  eggs  on  the  leaves,  and  unless  carelu 
watched' "and  removed,  they  -commit  great  lia\ 
amongst  the  trees.  For.  this  purpose  it 
necessary  to  wash  the  leaves  with  a decoct 
of  Tuba  root,  ami  syringe  them  by  means  c 
bamboo  with  lime  and  water,  ol  the  cousiste 
of  whitewash;  this  adheres  to  the  leaves,  ; 
will  remain  even  after  several  heavy  show . 
Another  nuisance  is  the  nest  ol  the  laige, 
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nut  ; these  collect  mid  glue  the  leaves  together, 
forming  a cavity  for  the  deposition  of  their  larva. 
The  best  mode  of  destroying  them,  is  to  hang  a 
portion  of  some  animal  substance,  such  as  the 
entrails  of  a fowl,  tisli,  Stc.  to  the  end  of  a pole 
thrust  through  and  protruding  from  the  blan- 
ches ; the  ants  will  run  along  the  pole  and 
collect  in  immense  quantities  around  the  bait, 
when,  by  a lighted  faggot,  they  can  be  burned 
bv  thousands.  This  repeated  once  or  twice  a 
day  for  a week  or  so,  will  soon  rid  the  tree  of 
the  invaders.  The  number  of  men  to  be  kept 
on  an  estate  to  preserve  it  in  first-rate  order 
after  it  has- come  into  bearing,  must  depend  of 
course  upon  the  size  of  the  plantation,  but  in 
general  one  man  for  every  one  hundred  trees 
will  be  found  sufficient.,  provided  there  be  some 
four  or  five  thousand  trees.  On  a small  scale 
the  proportion  must  be  greater.  The  nutmeg 
planter  is  under  the  necessity  of  keeping  up 
nurseries  throughout  the  whole  of  his  ope- 
rations for  the  replacement  of  bad  plants  and 
redundant  males.  Of  the  latter  ten  per 
cent,  seems  to  be  about  the  best  proportion 
to  keep,  but  I would  have  completely  dioecious 
trees.  No  person  can  boast  to  get  a plan- 
tation completely  filled  up  and  in  perfect 
order  much  sooner  than  fifteen  years.  Of  the 
first  hatch  planted,  not  more  than  one  half  will 
turn  out  perfect  females,  for  I do  not  take  into 
account  monoecious  trees,  which  1 have  already 
condemned.  The  tree  shows  flower  about  the 
seventh  year,  but  the  longer  it  is  before  doing 
so,  the  better  and  stronger  will  it  be.  1 cannot 
refrain  from  a smile  when  a sanguine  planter  iu- 
orms  me  with  exultation  that  he  has  obtained  a 
nit  troin  a tree  only  three  or  four  years  planted 
sut ; so  much  the  worse  tor  his  chance  of  suc- 
cess, too  great  precocity  being  incompatible  with 
strength  and  longevity.  The  best  trees  do  not 
show  flower  before  the  ninth  year,  and  one  such 
s worth  a score  of  the  others'.  This  will  be 
.vident  when  it  is  stated  that  I have  seen  several 

rees  yield  .more  than  10,000  nuts  each  in  one 

yir,  whereas  I do  not  believe  that  there  is  a 
ilantation  in  t he  Straits  that  averages  1,000 
rorn  every  tree.  This  very  great  disparity  of 
•earing  shows  plainly  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
•taut  is  not  yet  throughly  understood,  or  greater 
mifornnty  would  prevail,  and  I think  it  dearly 
nough  points  out  that  a higher  degree  of  culti- 
ation  would  meet  its  reward.  The  tree  has  not 
■een  introduced  into  the  Straits’  sufficiently  Ion- 
o determine,  its  longevity,  but  those-  introduced 
nd  planted  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
ury,  as  yet  show  no  symptoms  of  decay.  The 
xperiment  of  grafting  the  trees,  which  at  first 
icw  presents  so  many  advantages,  both  in 
ecunng  ihe  finest  quality  of  nut  and  the  cer- 

uU  Lf  hec  86X1  lm3  Stil!  t0  1,6  tr «d  i"  this 
)r  n.-?n \ ,0lue  1 1 ree  years  !l!t°  (continues 


h-  Oxley),  1 succeeded 


in  grafting  several 
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plants  by  approach  ; these  are  not  sufficiently 
old  for  me  to  decide  whether  it  be  desirable  or 
not,  for  although  the  plants  are  looking  well 
and  growing,  they  as  vet  have  thrown  out 
l heir  branches  in  a straggling  irregular  manner, 
having  no  leaders,  and  consequently  they  cannot 
extend  their  branches  in  the  regular  verticles 
necessary  for  the  perfect  formation  of  the  tree 
without  which  they  must  ever  be  small  and 
stunted,  and  consequently  incapable  of  yielding 
any  quantity  of  produce.  The  grafts  have  suc- 
ceeded so  far  as  stock  and  scion  becoming  one, 
and  in  time  a perpendicular  shoot  from  the  wood 
may  appear.  If  after  that  it  should  increase 
in  size  and  strength,  so  as  to  form  a tree  of 
full  dimensions,  the  advantage  gained  would  be 
worth  any  trouble,  the  quality  of  some  nuts 
being  so  far  above  that  of  others  it  would  make 
a difference  beyond  present  calculation  ; in. short 
1,000  such  picked  trees  at  the  present  prices 
would  yield  something  equivalent  to  £4,000  a 
year,  (or  £1-  per  tree  would  be  a low  estimate 
for  such  plants.  If  this  ever  does  occur,  it  will 
change  the  aspect  of  cultivation  altogether,  ami 
I see  no  good  reason  why  it  should  not,  except 
that  those  possessing  trees  of  the  quality  alluded 
to,  would  not  very  willingly  permit  others  to 
graft  from  them,  so  it  is  only  the  already  success- 
ful planter  who  can  try  the  experiment  properly. 
An  acre  of  land  contain  a on  an  average  (J2  trees, 
and  it  is  calculated  an  outlay  oC  300  dollars  is 
required  upon  every,  acre  to  bring  t lie  tree  to 
maturity  ; but  as  not  more  than  one-half-  of  the 
trees  generally  turn  out  females,  and  as  many 
others  are  destroyed  by  accident  and  diseases  to 
which  tli is  plant  is  very  liable,  it  makes  the  cost 
of  each  tree,  by  the  time  it  yields  fruit,  about 
| eight-  dollars.  The  nutmeg  tree  begins  to  bear 
j when  about  eight  years  old,  but  it  gives  no  re- 
| turn  for  several  years  longer ; and  therefore  to 
the  expense  of  cultivation  must  be  added  the  in- 
teiest  of  the  capital  sunk.  1 he  plant  being  in- 
digenous in  the  Moluccas,  the  expense  of  culti- 
vation there  is  greatly  less,  and  this  consequent- 
ly forms  a strong  ground  of  claim  to  the  British 
planter  for  protective  duties  to  their  spices  from 
the  British  Government.  The  planter  having 
his  tree  arrived  at  the  agreeable  point  of  produ” 
cing,  lias  but  slight  trouble  in  preparing  his  pro- 
duce for  market.  As  the  fruit  is  brought  in  by 
the  gatherers,  the  mace  - is  carefully  removed, 
pressed  together  and  flattened  on  a* board,  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  for  three  or  four  days,  it  is 
then  dry  though  to  be  put  by  in  the  spioe-liouse 
until  required  for  exportation,  when  it  is  to  be 
'screwed  into  boxes,  and  becomes  the  mace  of 
commerce.  The  average  proportion  of  mace 
yielded  in  Singapore  is  one  pound  for  every  433 
nuts.  the  nutmeg  itself  requires  more  care  in 
its  curing,  it  being  necessary  to  have  it  well  and 
carefully  dried  ere  the  outer  black  shell  be  broken. 
For  this  purpose  thy  usual  practice  is  to  subject 
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it.' for  .a  couple  of  months  to  the  smoke  of  slow  planted  since  1836  ; so  that  a planter  may  safely 
fires  kept  up  underneath,  whilst  the  nuts  are  calculate  on  having  a better  average  thou  is  here  set 
spread  on  a grating  abou  teight  or  ten  feet  above,  forth,  provided  lie  attends  to  his  cultivation,  and 
The  model  of  a perfect  drying-house  is  easily  to  ; his  trees  are  brought  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen 
bp  obtained.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  dry  years.  If  a plantation  be  attended  to  from  the 
the  nuts  by  too  great  a heat,  as  they  shrivel  and  commencement  after  the  manner  I have  endea- 
lose  their  full  and  marketable  appearance.  It  is  voured  to  explain,  arid  the  trees  be  in  a good 
therefore  desirable  to  keep  the  nuts,  when  first  locality,  the  planter  will  undoubtedly  obtain  an 
collected,  for  eight  or  ten  days  out  of  the  drying-  average  of  ID  lbs.  of  spice  from  each  tree  from 
house,  exposing  them  at  first  for  an  hour  or  so  the  fifteenth  year ; this,  at  an  average  price  of 
to  the  morning  sun,  and  increasing  the  exposure  ! 2s.  6d.  per  lb.,  is  25s.  per  annum,  lie  can  have 
daily  until  they  shake  in  the  shell.  The  nuts  about  seventy  such  trees  in  an  acre,  so  that  there 
ought  never  to  be  cracked  until  required  for  ex-  ! is  scarcely  any  better  or  more  remunerative  cul- 
portation,  or  they  will  be  attacked  and  destroyed  ; tivation  when  once  established.  But  the  race  is 
bv  a small  weasel-like  insect,  the  larvae  of  which  a long  one,  the  chances  of  life,  and  a high  rate  of 


is  deposited  in  the  ovule,  and,  becoming  the  per-  1 
feet  insect,  eats  its  way  out,  leaving  the  nut  bored 
through  and  through,  and  worthless  as  a market- 
able commodity.  Liming  the  nuts  prevents 
this  to  a certain  extent,  but  limed  nuts  are  not 
those  best  liked  in  the  English  market,  whereas  j 
they  are  preferred  in  that  condition  in  the  United  . 
States.  When  the  nuts  are  to  be  limed,  it  is 
simply  necessary  to  have  them  well  rubbed  over 
betweeu  the  hands  with  powdered  lime.  By  the 
Dutch  mode  of  preparation,  they  are  steeped  in 
a mixture  of  lime  and  water  for  several  weeks. 
This  no  doubt  -will  preserve  them,  but  it  must 
also  have  a prejudicial  effect  on  the  flavor  of  the 
spice.  After  the  nuts  are  thoroughly  dried, 
which  requires  from  six  weeks  to  two  months 
smoking,  they  cannot  be  too  soon  sent  to 
market.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  the  mace; 
that  commodity,  when  fresh,  not  being  in  es- 
teem in  the  London  market,  seeing  that  they  de- 
sire it  of  a golden  color,  which  it  only  assumes 
after  a few  months,  whereas,  at  first  when  fresh 
it  is  blood  red,  now  red  blades  arc  looked  upon 
with  suspicion,  and  are  highly  injurious  to  the  sale 
of  the  article.  This  is  one  of  those  peculiar  pre- 
judices of  the  Englishman  which  somewhat  im- 
pugns his  wisdom  ; but  it  must  be  attended  to, 
as  be  is  very  ready  to  pay  for  his  caprice ; there- 
fore those  who  provide  for  him  have  no  right  to 
complain,  although  they  may  smile.  The  nut- 
mccr  tree  was  sent  from  Bencoolen  to  Singapore, 
the°latter  end  of  1819,  so  that  thirty-four  years 
have  elapsed  since  its  first  introduction.  Sir 
Stamford  Baffles  shipped  to  the  care  of  the  resi- 
dent commandant,  Major  Farquhar,  100  nutmeg 
plants,  25  larger  ditto,  and  1,000  nutmeg  seeds, 
which  were  committed  to  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Brooks,  a European  gardener,  who  was  specially 
engaged  by  .the  East  Lidia  Company -to  look 
after  their  embryo  spice  plantations  here.  Some 
of  these  plants  were  set  out  in  rattier  a bad  soil 
and  locality,  but  several  of  them  arc  at  present, 
and  have  been  for  the  last  ten  years,  fine  fruitful 
trees.  315  of  the  trees  in  the  Government  gar- 
den yielded,  in  1818,190,426  nuts,  or  at  the 
average  of  601  for  each  tree  ; but  of  these  not 
over  50  were  of  the  old  stock,  most  having  been 


interest  in  the  country,  make  it  one  of  no  ordin- 
ary risk,  and  it  is  one  that  holds  out  no  prospect: 
of  any  return  in  less  than  ten  years.  A person 
commencing  and  stopping  short,  of  the  bearing: 
point,  either  by  death  or  want  of  funds,  will  1 
suffer  almost  total  loss,  for  the  value  of  such  a\ 
property  brought  into  a market  where  there  arc 
no  buyers  must  be  purely  nominal.  .Again,  if i 
the  property  has  arrived  at  the  paying  point, 
almost  any  person  of  common  hoUesty  can  take 
charge  of  and  carry  it  on,  for  the  trees  afteri 
twelve  years  are  remarkably  hardy,  and  bean 
a deal  of  ill  treatment  and  neglect;  not.  that  I 
would  recommend  any  person  to  try  the  experi- 
ment. But  it  is  some  consolation  for  the  pro- 
prietor to  know  that  stupidity  will  not  ruin  him, 
and  that  even  at  the  distance  of  thousands  of 
miles  he  can  give  such  directions,  as  if  attend- 
ed to,  will  keep  his  estate  in  a flourishing 
and  fruitful  state.  The  total  number  ot< 
nutmeg  trees  in  Singapore  in  1818  was 
55,925,  of  which  14,911  only  were  in  bearing; 
The  produce  of  that  year  was  1,085,361  nut- 
megs, or  23,600  lbs.  in  weight.  The  greater 
number  of  the  trees,  it  will  be  perceived,  have 
not  come  into  full  bearing,  but  the  produce  i; 
increasing  rapidly,  and  in  1819  it  amounted  tc 
fully  66,670  lbs.’  Among  the  principal  grower: 
in  that  island  are  Dr.  Oxley,  Mr.  U.  It.  I’rmsep 
and  Mr.  W.  Montgomerie,  who  have  each  large 
plantations,  with  from  2,000  to  5,000  .bearing 
trees  on  them.  Others,  as  Sir  J.  d Almeida,  Mr 
Nicol,  and  one  or  two  more,  have  planted  exten 
sivt  ly,  but  have  not  yet  got  their  trees  to  tlv 
bearing  point.  A largo  supply  of  nutmeg  am 
clove  plants  arrived  at  Pinang  in  1802,  from  thn 
Molucca  Islands.  There  were  71,266  nutme; 
and  55,261  clove  plants  ; allowing  one  half  o 
the  former  to  have  been  male  trees,  there  would 
only  have  been  35,633  useful  nutmeg  plants 
It  is  believed  that  a mere  fraction  of  these  eve 
reached  maturity,  but  they  served  to  mtroduc 
the  cultivation  permanently.  Plants  were  like 
wise  sent  to  Ceylon  and  Cape  Comorin.  It  doe 
not  appear  that  the  climates  ot  those  two  local 
ties  suit  the  nutmeg  tree,  as  it  requires  ram  c. 
at  least  a very  damp  climate  throughout  th 
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year.  The  East  India  Company’s  spice  plan- 


tations in  Pinang  were  sold  in  1824,  and  the  trees 
were  dispersed  over  the  island.  The  spice  culti- 
vators ot‘  the  Straits’  Settlements  have  for  some- 
time sought  a further  protective  duty  on  nutmegs, 
and  the  extension  of  a similar  protection  to  mace 
and  cloves,  the  produce  of  these  settlements  ; 
for  singularly  enough  the  present  tariff  affords 
no  protection  to  mace,  the  growth  of  British 
possessions.  Prom  tabular  statements,  furnish- 
ed by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Pinang, 
drawn  up  apparently  with  great  care,  it  appears 
that  in  1843  there  were  3,046  acres  cultivated 
with  spice  trees  in  Pinang  and  Province  Welles- 
ley, containing  2-33,995  nutmeg,  and  80,418 
dove  trees,  besides  77,67 1 trees  hi  nurseries 
ready  to  be  planted  out ; and  by  a similar 
statement  from  Singapore,  which  is  however  not 
so  complete,  that  743  acres  are  cultivated,  con- 
aining  43,544  nutmeg  trees.  The  island  of 
Pinang  is  estimated  to  contain  160  square  miles, 
'early  the  whole  of  which,  with  the  exception 
lerhaps  of  summits  of  the  hills,  is  well  adapted 
o spice  grooving.  Province  Wellesley  is  of 
uuch  greater  extent,  and  the  soil  of  it  has  al- 
eady  ben  pro  veil  to  be  equally  well  fitted  for 
hat  kind  of  cultivation  ; and  the  settlements  of 
Malacca  and  Singapore  are  said  to  be  admira- 
'l.V  suited,  in  many  places,  for  that  species 
f produce,  the  latter  of  which  has  already 
eveial  plantations  fast  approaching  to  maturity, 
he  cultivation  is  capable  ot  great  extension  ; 
ncouragement  is  only  required  to  be  held  out! 
nd  new  plantations  will  be  rapidly  formed  in 
liese  settlements.  1 he  same  tables  show'  that 
he  produce  in  1842  was,  in  Pinang  and  Pro- 
mce  Wellesley, 18, 560, 281  nutmegs, 42, 866  lbs. 
f mace,  and  11,813  lb.  cloves;  Although  this 
as  the  amount  of  produce  for  1 842,  it  must  be 
^marked  that  crop  was  a complete  failure, 
nd  the  average  crop  for  some  years  past  has 
een  46,666  pounds,  and  in  Singapore,  S42  328 
utmegs,  and  1,902  lbs.  of  mace.  Thus  making 
ie  produce  from  the  two  settlements  19, 408, 60S 
utmegs  in  number  (or  in  weight  147  034  lbs  1 
4,822  lbs.  of  mace,  and  11,813  lbs  of  cloves 
ow  the  consumption  of  these  spices  in  Great 
ntam  was  on  an  average  of  four  years  ending 
541,  as  follows : — Nutmegs,  121,000  lbs  • 
ace,  18,000  lbs. ; cloves,  92,000  lbs.  Showing 
erelore,  that  the  Straits’  Settlements  alreacfy 
•oduce  more  than  sufficient  of  the  two  former 
supply  the  home  market.  In  the  course  of 
ur  or  five  years  more,  Pinang  alone  will  more 
•an  double  the  present  quantity  of  nutmegs  and 
ace  produced  in  the  Straits,  and  the  produce  of 
3ves  will  be  more  than  tripled.  Shnrnouds  has 
*n  able  from  several  elaborate  papers  in  his 
>o  omal  Magazine, ”to  condense  detnils,  showing 
progress  of  spice  plantations  in  Prince  of  Wales 
ami  Province  Wellesley.  l„  ,w  of 
H3  there  were  61,902  nutmeg  trees  in  henring 
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in  the  Island  ; 39,209  male  trees,  103.982  not 
bearing;  making  a total  of  208,093  trees  planted 
out,  besides  52,510  plants  in  nursery.  The 
quantity  of  ground  under  cultivation  was  2,282 
orlongs.  The  produce  in  1842  was  15,1 1 6,59  L 
good  nuts,  1,461,226  inferior  nuts,  and  38,260 
lbs.  of  mace.  The  gross  value  of  the  produce  in 
1S43,  reckoning  the  good  nuts  at  five  dollars 
per  thousand,  and  the  inferior  at  one  dollar,  was 
76,944  dollars.  The  estimated  number  of  nuts 
in  1843  was  12,458,762;  in  1S44,  25,429,000. 
lu  Province  Wellesley  there  were  247  orlongs 
under  cultivation  with  the  nutmeg,  on  which 
were  10-500  hearing  frees,  8,0(5  male  trees, 
and  7,307  not  yet  bearing,  making  in  all 
25,902  f.vees  planted  out.  The  produce  was  in 
1842,  1,969,619  good  nuts,  18,842  inferior 
ditto,  and  4,50 0 lbs.  of  mace.  The  value  of 
the  produce  of  nutmegs  was  9867  dollars.  'The 
estimated  number  of  nuts  in  1843  was  ],98A,000  • 
in  1844,  2,958,000.  They  were  in  all  423" 
nutmeg  plantations  on  the  island  and  main 
land.  There  were  annually  exported  in  the  four 
years  ending  1S50,  48,000  lbs.  of  nutmegs 
from  Pinang,  and  57,400  lbs.  of  mace.  The 
French  at  an  early  period  cultivated  the  nut- 
meg at  the  Mauritius,  and  from  thence  they 
carried  it  to  Cayenne.  In  Sumatra  it  appears  to 
have  been  grown  successfully,  and  according  to 
Sir  b.  i taffies,  there  was  in  1819  a plantation  at 
Beucoolen  of  100,000  nutmeg  trees,  one-fourth 
ot  which  were  bearing.  Attempts  have  beeu 
made  in  lrundad  and  St.  Vincent  to  carry  out. 
the  culture,  but  lor  want  of  enterprise  very  little 
progress  seems  to  have  been  made  in  the  matter 
Under  the  duties  which  came  into  operation 
m 18o4,  nutmegs,  instead  of  standing  at  Is  per 
pound  a l round  have  been  classified,  and 
the  so  called  * wild  nutmegs  of  the  Dutch  is- 
lands are  to  pay  only  5 d per  pound.  This  de- 
prives the  Straits’ produce  of  its  1„ 9t  protec- 
tion against  that  ol  the  Banda  plantations,  where 
the  tree  grows  spontaneously,  while  it  o-ives 
the  long  Dutch  nut  a high  protection.0  If 
an  alteration  in  this  suicidal  measure  is  not 
speedily  obtained,  the  Straits’  planters  will  be 
turned,  i lie  Dutch  have  the  power  of  inund-it- 
ing  the  market  with  tHe  long  aromatic  nut  If 
he  original  plan  of  putting  all  British  and  all 
toieigu  nutmegs  on  the  same  footing  had  been 
adhered  to  the  Straits’  planters  would  no  have 
complained,  as  they  would  have  trusted  to  heff 
superior  skill  and  care  to  compete  for  tie 
Diand  advantage  the  Dutch  have  in  their  rich 

soils  On  observing  this  alteration  of  duty  Mr 

Crawfurd  and  Mr.  Gilman  immediately  prevafed 
he  following  memorandum  for  the  Chancellor  o f 

1».  per  pound  for  cultivated,  „„d  5d.  per 
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for  those  commonly  called  wild.  'L'lic  ground  on 
which  tlds  distinction  is  founded,  is  said  to  he 
that  the  market  value  of  the  one  is  hut  half  that 
of  the  other,  and  that  the  Customs  can  readily 
distinguish  between  them.  Now  it  is  admitted, 
nn  all  sides,  that  there  is  but  one  species  of 
culinary  nutmeg,  the  Myristica  Moschata  of 
botanists,  although  at  least  a score  of  the  same 
genus,  all  unfit  for  human  food.  The  parent 
country  of  the  aromatic  nutmegs  extends  from 
the  Molucca  Islands  to  New  Guinea,  inclusive. 
In  this  they  grow  with  facility,  and  even  in  the 
Banda  Islands,  where  there  arc  parks  of  them, 
they  hardly  undergo  any  cultivation,  and  may 
truly  be  said,  even  there  to  be  a wild  product. 
It  is  only  when  grown  as  exotics,  as  in  the 
British  settlements  of  Pinang  and  Singapore, 
that  they  require  cultivation,  and  that  a more 
careful  and  expensive  one  than  any  other  produce 
of  the  soil.  Aromatic  nutmegs  are  sometimes 
large  and  sometimes  small — sometimes  round, 
sometimes  oblong,  and  sometimes  long,  and  this 
will  be  found  the  case  whether  cultivated  or  un- 
cultivated. How,  then,  the  Customs  are  able 
to  distinguish  them  it  is  difficult  to  understand. 
In  the  ordinary  Prices  Current  no  mention 
whatever  is  made  of  the  wild  and  cultivated, 
the  lowest  quality  being  quoted  in  the  most 
recent  at  2s.  per  pound,  and  the  highest  at 
3s.  lOd.,' — the  best  of  what  are  called  wild 
fetching  a higher  price  than  the  lower  qualities 
of  what  are  called  cultivated.  But  suppose  the 
distinction  could  be  made  with  the  most  perfect 
certainty,  to  make  it  would  be  a palpable  depar- 
ture from  the  principle  adopted  with  every  other 
commodity,  of  charging  a uniform  rate  of  duty 
on  quality.  To  give  an  example,  the  present 
price  of  black  pepper  is  3-®-d.  to  4d.  per  pound, 
while  that  of  white  pepper  is  8id  to  Is.  2d.  per 
pound,  both  paying  the  same  duty  of  6d. ; yet. 
nothing  can  be*  more  easily  distinguished  than 
these  two  commodities,  which,  except  as  to  cur- 
ing, are  the  same  aiticlc.  lea  is  a still  inoie 
striking  example.  The.  duty  is  the  same  on  all 
qualities,  though  prices  range  from  1 1-i-d.  to  3s. 
fid.  per  pound.  It  was  the  very  circumstance  of 
the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  tea,  especially  between  Bohea  and 
Congou,  which,  alter  an  eighteen  months  trial, 
overthrew  the  system  ol  rated  duties  of  Is.  6d., 
2s.,  and  3s.,  adopted  on  the  abolition  of  the  Hast 
India  Company’s  monopoly  in  1833.  Unless 
the  duty  on  nutmegs  is  equalised  there  will  be 
no  end  of  trouble  and  disputes,  and  however  ex- 
pert the  Customs  may  be,  they  will  certainly  be 
outwitted,  and  long-shaped  and  small  nutmegs, 
although  really  cultivated,  null  be  introduced  at 
the  lower  duty,  by  unscrupulous  -traders,  as  wild 
ones.  It  may  be  added  that  duties  of  1 2d.  and 
5d.  do  not,  even  if  a departure  from  the  princi- 
ple of  charging  on  quality  were  justifiable,  re- 
present Hie  j*u-st  proportional  rates  which  ought 
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to  be  levied  upon  what  are  supposed  lo  be,  re- 
spectively, cultivated  and  wild,  as  they  arc  repre- 
sented in  the  ordinary  Price  Current  by  the  , 
highest  and  lowest  prices,  which  are  3s.  lOd. 
and  2s.  The  just  proportional  duty  ought  to 
be  on  the  lowest,  not  M-,  but  7d.  The  duty,  as 
first  proposed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, of  Is.  per  pound  on  nutmegs,  with- 
out, distinction,  was  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the 
planters,  merchants,  and  the  trade  in  general. 
It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  a duty  of  Is. 
would  exclude  the  so-called  wild  nutmegs.  '1  hey 
would  be  imported  in  large  quantities,  as  the 
cost  is  low.  In  quantity  it  was  17  Spanish  dol- 
lars per  picul,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
it  would  be  more  now.  The  finest  picked  cost 
say  34  Spanish  dollars.  In  Pinang  and  Singa- 
pore, for  cultivated  the  price  is  fi5  to  70  dollars. 
The  planters  for  the  most  part  do  not  sell  on  the 
spot,  but  consign  here  for  sale  on  their  own  ac- 
count. London,  May  23d,  1853. 


NUTMEGS  IMPORTED  AND  EXPORTED  TO  AND 
FROM  SINGAPORE. 
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Exported  pi- 
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Growth  of  Sin- 
gapore. 

Value  of  the  | 
native  growth.1 
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3,323 

809 
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9,5  97 

249 
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1 760 

282 

230 

4,131 

3S3 

342 

6.143, 

331 

252 

4,526 

416 

277 

4,275  1 

NUTMEGS  EXPORTED  FROM 

Nutmegs, 
piculs. 

1,304  ..  . 

5,022  ... 

5,027  .... 

2,133  .... 

In  the  Penang  papers  for  1 S5 7,  the 


1 S30 
1835 
1839 
1843 
Shmnonds. 


JAVA. 

Mace, 
piculs. 

177 
1,606 
1,581 
486 


G-azttce  gives  the  following  statistics  : The  subjoin- 
ed table  of  the  exports  of  Nutmegs  and  Mace  from: 
Penang  during  the  last  ten  official  years  shows  a 
startling  rate  of  increase.  The  exports  in  1 855^ 

1356,  4624  piculs  of  nutmegs  and  1340  o‘ 
mate — exceed  the  total  produce  of  the  Bandas 
in  1855,  which  Dr.  Oxley  states  at  4032  piculs 
of  nutmeg  and  1008  of  mace.  When  the  SingJM 
pore  produce  is  brought  into  the.  account,,  it  "T. 
appear  that  the  British  production  of  this  spier 

now  considerably  exceeds  the  Dutch.  , e F . 

sumption  in  Europe  and  America  has,  we  believe 
more  than  doubled  during  the  last  five  .yeart 
ami  if  the  preposterous  duty  were  reduced  t 
reasonable  limits  and  the  protection  to  the  Du  ct 
wild  nutmeg  withdrawn,  we  have  little  doubt  tn 
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production  and  demand  would  go  on  inproving 
in  a still  greater  ratio,  to  the  manifest  advantage 
of  this  Settlement. — Penang  Gzelte. 

Exports  of  Nutmegs  and  Mace  during  1 0 gears 


Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom- 

NUTMEGS,  WILD  AND  CULTIVATED. 


Imports. 

Home  consump 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1847  

..  367,936 

150,657 

1«4S  

336,420 

167,143 

1849  

..  224,021 

178,417 

1850  

. 315,126 

167,683 

1851  

358,320 

194,132 

1S52  

. 357,940 

MACE. 

239,113 

Imports. 

Consumption. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

18+1  

. 60,265  . 

18,8-21 

1848  

• 47,572  . 

19,712 

1849  

. 45,978  . 

20,605 

1850  

. 77,337  . 

21,997 

1851  

. 77,863  . 

21,695 

1852  

. 61,697  . 

2 1,4  SO 

MACE  EXPORTED -ACTUAL  GROWTH 
Of  SINGAPORE. 

Quantify — piculs. 

1841  25* 

1842  72 

4Qi  r 


1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 


71 

8 

75 


Value — £ 
583 
1,616 
943 
359 
1,616 
179 
1,661 


.09  piculs  of  imported  mace  were  also  re-ship- 
wd  in  1847.  40,000  lbs.  of  mace  were  import- 

d into  the  United  Kingdom  from  India  in 
84  8 . — Simmon  ds. 

{5690)  NUTMEG  BUTTER.  Myristica 

•IOSCHATA. 


•tflphnl  ka  Tael,  Hind. 


adipootrie  Tilum,  Tam. 
ajilcorra  noonn,  Tel. 

Is  obtained  by  expression  from  the  nutmeg  it 

ms  an  aromatic  smell  from  the  volatile  oil  it  con- 
suls.— M.  E.  J.  R. 


Official  Years. 

Nutmegs 

Mace. 

Piculs. 

Piculs. 

Total; 

1846—47  

1519 

477 

1996 

1847— 4S  

2077 

661 

2738 

184S— 49  

2178 

666 

2844 

1849—50  

2086 

656 

2742 

1850—51  

2564 

751 

3315 

1S5 1—5-2  

2625 

8S6 

3 5 1 L 

1S52— 53  

3020 

781 

3801 

1853—54  

2768 

887 

3655 

1854 — 55  

3294 

898 

4192 

1855 — 56  

4624 

1340 

5964 

Total... 

26755 

8003 

34758 

NUX  VOMICA. 

(5691)  NUTMEG  OIL. 

✓ Jaiphul-ka-tfil,  Hind. 

The  Nutmeg  contains  a fixed  or  solid  oil,  and 
a volatile  oil  ; both  of  which  are  used  for  medi- 
cal purposes.  Of  the  former  there  are  two  va- 
rieties ; the  English,  which  is  the  best,  occurs 
in  pieces  of  about  f lb  in  weight,  wrapped  in 
leaves  of  the  banana,  it  has  a uniform  reddish 
colour  inside  . and  the  Dutch,  imported  from 
the  Moluccas  chiefly,  in  larger  pieces,  wrapped 
in  leaves  or  paper,  and  of  a lighter  colour. 
Jfra  terston. — Fa  a liner. 

(5692)  NUTMEGS,  MALE. 

Kavpliul,  Guz.  and  Hind. 

A native  of  the  Moluccas,  and  frequently  to 
be  met  with  in  some  of  the  woods  of  Southern 
India.  It  is  covered  with  a hard  shell,  provided 
with  a pale  aril  Ins.  It  is  one  and  a half  to  two 
inches  long,  elliptical,  the  parenchyme  devoid  of 
marbling.  Its  odour  is  weak,  and  flavour  dis- 
agreeable. Its  properties  are  analogous  to  that 
ot  the  true  Nutmeg,  but  the  oil  is  so  inferior  in 
proportion,  that  it  is  but  of  little  commercial 
value.  It  is  thought  that  it  might,  however,  be 
greatly  improved  by  cultivation.  They  are  pro- 
curable in  most  Indian  bazars.- — Fau/hier. 

(5693)  NUTS,  ACIIEEN,  are  the  betel  nut, 
boiled,  of  very  inferior  quality,  chiefly  used 
by  the  lower  classes  in  the  South  of  India  and 
are  in  no  demand  at  Madras  -.  s<  Id  from  35  to 
50  Rs.  a Candy. 

(5694)  NUTS,  COLUMBO,  are  raw  betel 
nuts  : sold  every  where  and  are  chiefly  used  by 
the  Kayala,  a class  ot  Maiioinedans. 

(5695)  NUX  VOMICA,  Poison  Nut. 


Fnlons  Mahec,  Khanek-ul- 
kelb,  Arab. 

Koochla,  Beng. 

Matseen,  Chin- 
Kodnkaddoorualta,  Ctng. 
Koachla,  Duk. 

Noix  Vomique,  Ek.  • 
Jercatclieree,  Koochla,  Guz. 
Hind. 

Faloos — 2M ah.ee,  Peks. 


Gulaka.  Kutaka,  Veshanios- 
tibejumj  Sans. 

5 vltie  C’ottay,  Tam. 

Mils  tig  henza,  A]usndi,TjcJ.. 
Nux  Vomica,  Semiua  Seed?. 
Qrj  chnos  Nux.  Vomica,  Liu 
Nux  Vomica,  or  lvoochla 
tree. 

Pcnland.  Motiog.  Linn. 


Nux  Vomica  was  early  used  as  a medicine  bv 
the  Hindoos  ; it  is  their  Kooohla  tree  (Sans. 
Cu  aka,  and  kataka),  and  being  a produce  of 
India  its  properties  must  have  been  investigated 
long  before  it  could  be  known  to  foreign  nations. 
It  is  the  Izarahee  of  Persian  woiks  on  Materia 
Med iea,  but  there  is  doubt  respecting  its  name 
in  Avicenpa.  KhanuI-al-hM,  dog-killer,  and 
raloos  mahee  hsli-scale,  are  other  Arabic  names. 
Bu  under  tl.e  name  of  Jouz-al- Rue  or  Emetic 
JNut’  , , R°.v|e  obtained  the  fruit  of  a Rubiace- 

ous  shrub  Dr.  Pereira  thinks  that  the  Nux 
Meclul  of  Serapiou  is  Nux  Vomica  ; but  in 
1 ersian  works  this  name  is  applied  to  a Datura. 

lie  plantis  a moderate  sized  tree,  with  a short 
orooked  trunk.  Branches  irregular,  the  youn* 
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ones  lon^  and  llexuose,  with  smooth  dark  grey 
bark.  Wood  white,  close-grained,  and  bitter. 
Leaves  opposite,  with  short  petioles,  oval,  smooth, 
and  shining,  3 to  5-uerved,  differing  in  size. 
Flowers  small,  greenish-white,  in  terminal  co- 
rymbs. Calyx  5-toothed.  Corol  funnel-shaped  ; 
limb  5 cleft,  valvate.  Stamens  5 ; filaments  short, 
inserted  over -the  bottom  of  the  divisions  of  the 
calyx;  anthers  oblong,  half  exserted.  Ovary  2-ccll- 
ed,  with  many  ovules  in  each  cell,  attached  to  the 
thickened  centre  of  the  partition.  Style  equal 
to  the  corol  in  length.  Stigma  capitate.  Berry 
round,  smooth,  about  the  size  of  an  orange,  co- 
vered with  a smooth  somewhat,  hard  fragile  shell, 
of  a rich  orange-colour  when  ripe,  filled  with  a 
soft  white  gelatinous  pulp,  in  which  are  immers- 
ed the  seeds  attached  to  it  central  placenta. 
Seeds  peltate  or  shield-like,  slightly  hollowed  on 
one  side,  convex  on  the  other,  about  i of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  about  2 lines  in  thickness, 
thickly  covered  with  silky  ash  coloured  hairs 
attached  to  a fibrous  testa,  which  envelopes  the 
kernel  composed  of  horny  bitter  albumen,  of  the 
form  of  the. seed  and  of  the  embryo  imbedded  in 
a hollow'  iu  its  circumference.  — lloxb.  (Jorom. 
i.  t.  4. — A native  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and 
of  the  forests  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  as  well 
as  of  the  Southern  parts  of  the  Bengal  Presidency, 
as  near  Midnapore. — Esenb.  and  Eberm.  209. 
St.  and  Ch.  1 1.  52. 

Lignum  Colubrinum , supposed  to  be  an  an- 
tidote against  the  poison  of  venomous  snakes, 
as  well  as  a cure  for  intermittent  fevers,  is  pro- 
duced by  other  species,  as  Strychnos  lignstriua 
and  S.  Golubrina.  S.  Tieute  yields  the  Upus 
tieute  and  Tjcttek  of  the  Javanese,  which  is  an 
aqueous  extract  of  the  bark.  8.  loxifera  yields 
the  Wooruli  or  Ourari  poison  of  Guyana. 
8.  pseudoquina  is  employed  in  Brazil  as  a sub- 
stitute for  Cinchona  Bark,  and  the  seeds  of 
S.  potatorum,  Roxb.,  nirmulee  of  the  Hindoos, 
arc  employed  by  them  to  clear  muddy  water. 

Strychnoi  Ignatia,  usually  considered  as  con- 
stituting a distinct  genus,  and  called  Ignatia 
amava,  Linn,  is  however  of  most  importance,  as 
its  seeds  called  St.  Ignatius’s  Leans,  are  fre- 
quently made  to  yield  their  Strychnia.  They 
are  ovate,  triangular,  of  a reddish-gray  colour, 
and  about  twenty  of  them  contained  iu  a pear- 
shaped  fruit.  They  are  produced  in  the  Philip- 
pine islands,  and  have  long  been  used  in  India, 
where  they  are  called  Papecta,  and  are  mention- 
ed in  the  work  called  Taleef  Shereef.  They  are 
intensely  bitter,  and  contain  a larger  quantity  oi 
Strychnia  then  the  Nux  Vomica  seeds. 

The  wood  of  Nux  Vomica  tree  is  said  by  Dr. 
Christison  to  be  often  substituted  lor  the 
Lignum  Colubrinum,  or  Snake-wood.  The  Bark 
is  unfortunately  sold  in  many  shops  in  Calcutta 
under  the  name  of  Ro/iun,  and  thus  substituted 
for  the  febrifuge  bark  of  the  Rohuna  tree,  or 
Soymida  febrifuga  (Bong.  Disp.  pp.  247  and 
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437),  which  was  made  known  by  Dr.  Roxburgh, 
written  on  by  Dr.  Duncan  in  1794,  and  intro- 
duced into  the  E P.  In  this  way  probably  it 
came  to  be  introduced  into  England,  and  not 
being  found  saleable,  was  sent  to  Holland,  and 
i here  sold  and  used  ns  Angusturu-bark  (v.  p. 
325),  supposed  at  one  time  to  be  the  bark  of 
Brucea  ferruginea.  In  1804,  Dr.  Rollback  of 
Hamburgh  observed  that  it  acted  as  a poison, 
and  as  several  fatal  cases  occurred,  it  was  iu 
consequence  prohibited  being  used  in  many 
Continental  states.  From  its  composition,  Baika 
suspected  that  it  was  the  bark  of  the  Nux 
Vomica  tree,  or  of  some  allied  species.  This 
Dr.  Pereira  confirmed,  bv  examining  the  speci- 
mens of  Stryclmos  Nux  Vomica  in  the  East 
Indian  Herbarium.  (Med.  Gnz.  xix.  p.  492.) 
Dr.  Christison,  as  lie  informed  Dr.  Royle,  came 
to  the  same  result  by  examining  specimens  of 
Nux  Vomica  bark  with  French  specimens  of 
false  Angostura  Bark. 

Dr.  CPShaughnessy  in  Calcutta,  fully  es- 
tablished the  identity  of  false  Augustura  bark, 
and  of  the  bark  of  the  Nux  Vomica  tree  iu 
Journ.  of  Med.  and  Phys.  Sue.  of  Calcutta,  Jan. 
1837  ; in  consequence  of  an  alkali  having  been 
obtained  from  what  was  supposed  to  he  the  bark' 
of  the  Soymida  febrifuga,  but  which  proved  to 
he  the  bark  ol  Strychnos  Nux  Vomica.  The 
whole  forms  a most  instructive  lesson  on  the 
absolute  necessity  of  being  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  true  nature  of  the  drugs  we  prescribe. 

Nux  Vomica  Barkis  in  flattish  or  slightly 
curved  pieces,  thick,  hard,  and  compact  ; fracture 
dull  and  brownish  ; epidermis  sometimes  dis- 
playing a ferruginous,  spongy,  and  triable  el- 
florescence,  at  other  times  a yellowish-grey 
colour,  marked  with  prominent  greyish-white 
spots.  Both  appearances  are  due  to  alterations 
in  t he  texture  of  the  epidermis,  and  not  to 
lichens,  which  are  rare.  The  bark  is  smooth 
internally,  its  powder  of  a yellowish  white  colour, 
without  smell,  but  having  an  intense  and  per- 
manent, liitter  taste.  A drop  of  Nitrickacid  on  the 
external  ferruginous  part,  turns  it  of  a dark 
greenish  colour  ; but  if  applied  to  a transverse 
section  or  internally,  a dark-red  spot  is  produced. 
Analysed  by  Pelletier  and  Caventou,  it  yielded 
Brucia.  Dr.  Christison  states  that  it  might  be 
employed  for  obtaining  Strychnia.  An  infusion 
of  the  Bark  slightly  reddens  Litmus,  Nitric  acid 
produces  in  it  a red,  and  Sulphate  of  Iron  a 
green  colour,  but  an  infusion  of  galls  a greyish- 
white  precipitate. 

Nux  Vomica  Seeds  are  round  and  flat,  or 
rather  shield-like,  of  a light-greyish  colour, 
covered  with  a thick  and  tough  testa,  silky  with 
fine  hairs,  which  assist  in  detecting  it  w hen  in 
powder  and  magnified.  Hie  seeds  have  little 
smell,  but  an  intense  and  tenacious  bitter  taste  , 
are  so  tough,  that  the  E.  C.  give  directions  for 
powdering  them  (».  Extract).  I he  powder,  apt 
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tu  l>c  adulterated  with  substances  employed  to 
assist  in  pulverization,  is  of  a yellowish-fawn 
colour.  Water  takes  up  some,  but  Proof  and 
Rectified  Spirit,  nearly  all  iis  active  properties. 
Analysed  by  Pelletier  and  Caventon,  the  seeds 
were  found  to  contain  two  alkalis,  Strychnia  and 
Brttcia  united  with  a pecular  acid,  the  Jgasnric, 
called  also  Strychine  acid,  a yellow  Colouring 
matter,  a Concrete  Oil,  Gum,  Starch,  Passorin, 
and  a small  quantity  of  Wax. 

Action.  Vats.  Cerebro-Spiiiant,  Poisonous, 
producing  tetanic  convulsions  without  affecting 
the  brain.  Used  as  a Stimulant  of  the  Nervous 
Sxstetn  in  Paralysis,  in  doses  of  the  powder  gr. 
v. — gr.  xv.  or  other  effective  preparations  may 
be  employed. — Royle. 

(5R96)  NUX  VOMICA  OIL.  Strychnos 

XUX  VOMICA. 


Moo  yet  tie  cottay  yeu- 
uai,  Tam. 


Carun  jooty,  Can. 


^ (5607)  NYCTANTHES  ARBOR  THIS  ITS. 
SORROWFUL,  Nyctaxthes.  Lin. 


Paghalamallie,  Tam. 
Keysur,  Duk. 
Manjapuinarum, 
Hoiit.  Mal. 


Hursing,  Can. 
Hursinghar,  Hind. 
Poghadamullay,  Tel. 
Sephalica  Sans. 

I his  is  well  known  for  the  delicious  though 
vanescent  perfume  of  its  flowers.—  O’Shaugk- 
icssy,p  *4-36.  1 he  delicate  sweet  smelling  flow- 

rs  of  this  shrub,  or  rather  the  tube  of  their  co- 
ollas,  called  in  Hindooie  (Dundee),*  are  of  a fine 
ich  yellow  colour  and  are  employed  alone  or  in 
onjunction  with  Parasam  flowers  (Bntea  frondo- 
a)>  in  preparing  a beautiful  bright  yellow  dye 
ouch  sought  after  by  the  Mahometans  for  dyeino- 
heir  turbans. — Ainu.  Mat.  Med.  page  148.  In 
vjmeer,  cultivated  as  a rare  flower  the  blossoms 
re  very  fragrant  and  there  the  tithes  of  the  co- 
olla  are  used,  under  the  name  of  “ kesru,”  to 
l.vc  buff  or  orange  colour.  This  plant  is  very 
'bundant,  wild  at  the  foot  of  the  Vindhya  range, 

. here  the  green  tough  stalks  are  used  to  make 
irge  grain  baskets  of — Gen.  Med.  Top.  p.  172. 
he  tree  of  mourning,  sometimes  called  nmht- 
looming  flower,  is  as  great  a favorite  in  India 
s in  the  Southern  States  of  America.  Its  deli- 
nk orange  and  white  blossoms  pour  the  most 
olicious  fragrance  on  the  evening  air,  and  then 
dl  in  showers,  bedewing  the  earth’s  cold  bosom 
ith  sweetness. — Mason. 

(a60S)  NYMPIIA5A,  a genus  of  Plants  the 
ipe  of  the  natural  order  Nymphaacea,  It  has 
calyx  of  4 sepals  girding  the  base  of  the  torus, 
lie  petals  16  to  28,  adnate  to  the  torus,  elevat- 
i about  the  ovary  and  covering  the  same,  and 
mrefore  at  first  sight  appearing  inserted  into  it. 
ne  stamens  are  numerous,  disposed  in  many 
•‘ie»,  and  inserted  in  a similar  way  above  the 

- *ie,rc  are  upwards  of  20  species  of  this 

-nus  described.  They  have  all  large  floating 
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leaves,  with  white,  red,  or  blue  flowers,  which 
appear  at  the  surface  of  the  water. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(5690)  NY  AlPH/EA,  water  lily.  Griffith  says 
there  are  two  different  species  of  water  lily  in 
the  Tenasserim  Province. ~-Ma son. 

(5700)  N1MPH/EA  ALBA,  t lie  common 
White  Water-Lily,  has.  cordate  quite  entire 
leaves  ; the  stigmas  16-rayed,  the  rays  ascending. 
This  plant  is  a native  of  ditches,  ponds,  and 
lakes  throughout  Europe,  and  is  abundant  in 
Great  Britain.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  ac- 
cording to  Linnaeus,  op#  themselves  in  the 
morning  at  seven  o’clock,  and  close  them  at  four 
o’clock  in  the  evening.  This  plant  is  very  deserv- 
edly highly  esteemed  as  the  most  beautiful  of 
European  plants.  It  is  frequently  accompanied 
with  the  yellow  water-lily,  and  the  two  together 
give  an  exceedingly  graceful  appearance  to  the 
waters  they  occupy.  The  roots  of  the  White 
Water-Lily  contain  an  astringent  principle,  which 
renders  them  useful  in  dyeing.  - They  also  con- 
tain starchy  and  on  this  account  swine  feed  on 
them,  although  other  animals  reject  them.  The 
whole  plant  was  at  one  time  regarded  as  medi- 
cinal, but  is  now  seldom  employed  by  medical 
men,  although  it  lias  a popular  reputation  as  a 
letnedy  in  many  diseases.  There  is  a variety  of 
this  plant  occasionally  met.  with  called  alba  minor, 
which  has  smaller  flowers  and  leaves  than  the 
species.  —Eng.  Cyc.  Found  in  tanks  in  India,  and 
grown  as  the  rest  of  the  species. — Riddell. 

(5701)  NYMPII/EA  C/ERULEA,  BlueWater- 
Lilv,  has  peltate  nearly  entire  leaves  without 

dots,  glabrous  pn  both  surface,  and  2-lobed  at 

the  base,  the  lobes  free  : the  anther  with  an  ap- 
pendage at  the  apex;  the  stigmas  16  rayed. 
Ibis  plant  is  a native  of  Lower  Egypt  in  ricc- 
grounds  and  canals  about  Rosetta,  Damietta, 
and  Cairo.  The  flowers  are  very  fragrant,  and 
from  its  frequent  representation  in  the  sculptures 
°f  Egypt,  it  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  a 
sacred  plant  by  the  ancient  Egyptians. — Eng. 
Cyc. 

(5702)  NYMP1LEA  CYANEA,  Blue 
Lotus. 

Neel  Pudma  Lila  Phool,  Hind. 

The  plant  is  common  in  the  Ajmeer  and  Posli- 
kur  lake  : the  flowers  are  used  medicinally  • 
being  considered  astringent  and  refrigerant  — 
(rent.  Med.  Top.  p.  144  and  198. 


(5703)  NYMPHdUA  EDULIS,  the  Eatable 
Water  Lily,  has  peltate  broad  oval  entire  leaves, 
with  the  under  surface  pubescent.  This  plant 
is  a native  of  the  East  Indies,  in  wet  fenny  dis- 
tricts. Its  flowers  are  small,  and  white  or  red- 
uish.  Like  all  the  species,  it  has  large  pear- 
shaped  roots,  which  contain  an  abundance  of 
starch,  and  they  are  consequently  used  ns  articles 
of  diet,  'flie  seeds  also  of  a species  neavlv  allied 
319 
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to  i his,  the  iV.  rubra , which  has  deep-red  flowers, 
are  also  used  ns  an  article  of  diet.  Its  flowers 
also  are  held  in  superstitious  veneration  by  the 
Hindoos  in  the  districts  of  the  East  Indies  in 
which  it  grows. — Eng.  Cyc.  Dr.  Riddell  says 
Nymphaa  Ecsulenta,  has  a tuberous  root,  which 
is  eaten  and  held  in  esteem  by  the  Natives. 
— Riddell. 

(5701)  NYMPILEA  LOTUS.  Lin. 

Kakikulluvaguddn.  Tun.  Allie  kasung,  Tam 
Knee,  Ku  mud  a,  Kmnul,  Cahlara  also  Caco-ut- 

I-Iind.  pal  a,  Sans. 

At  Poshkur,  Sambhur,  &c. — Genl.  Med.  Top. 
page  198.  Ainslvep.  248.  Nympkaa  Lotus,  the 
Egyptian  Lotus,  has  peltate  leaves,  sharply  ser- 
rated ; the  under  surface  is  pilose  at  the  nerves, 
and  pubescent  between  them.  T his  plant  is  a 
native  of  Egypt,  and  grows  in  slow-running 
streams,  especially  in  the  Nile  near  Rosetta  and 
Damietta  and  is  found  in  rice-flelds  during  the  time 
they  are  under  water.  It  has  large  white  flowers, 
with  the  sepals  red  at  the  margins.  The  roots 
arc  large,  tuberous,  and  eatable.  The  seeds 
dried  were  made  into  a bread  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  and  the  roots  were  employed  in  the 
same  manner.  This  plant  is  regarded  with  su- 
perstitious veneration  by  the  Egyptians.  It  re- 
sembles the  Nelumbo  of  the  Hindoos,  a plant 
belonging  to  the  same  natural  order,  and  called 
the  True  or  East  Indian  Lotus.  The  latter  has 
always  been  regarded  as  the  emblem  of  fertility. 
Lotus  is  a name  applied  to  various  plants  by  the 
ancients.  The  Lotus  of  the  Lotophayi  was  the 
Zizyplms  Lotus ; that  of  Homer  and  Diosco rides, 
a species  of  Lotus,  or  Tnfolium.  lhe  Lotus  of 
Hippocrates  is  the  Celtis  Australis ; and  the 
Italian  Lotus  is  the  Viospyrus  Lotus.  —Eng.  Cyc. 
Its  root,  like  that  of  the  Tawmaray,  (Nelunibium 
speciosum),  can  only  be  found,  in  dry  weatlmr, 
in  the  beds  of  the  tanks.  It  is  pleasant  to  the 
taste,  and  is  made  by  the  Natives  into  curries 
and  other  dishes. — Ainslie,  p.  248.  Dr.  Buist 
has  lately  given  the  scientific  world  a highly  in- 
teresting account  of  the  breathing  of  the  Lotus. 

(5705)  NYMPILEA  ODQRATA,  Sweet- 
Scented  Water-Lily  has  cordate  quite  entire 
leaves,  with  the  nerves  and  veins  on  the  under 
surface  very  prominent;  the  stigmas  IG-to  ^O- 
rayed  ; the  rays  erect,  indexed  at  the  top.  ^ Tins 
plant  is  a native  of  North  America,  from  Canada 
to  the  Carolines  ; it  is  found  in  deep  ditches  and 
slow -running  rivers.  This  plant  is  often  con- 
founded with  the  European  Lily,  but  it  is  quite 
distinct.  Its  flowers  are  white  tinged  with  red, 
very  fragrant;  they  open  in  the  morning,  and  close 
at  noomThe  root  is  as  stringent,  and  much  more 
powerful  than  the  last  species.  It  contains 
tannin  and  gallic  acid  and  a decoction  ol  the 
root  gives  a black  precipitate,  with  shlpha  e o 
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iron.  The  root  is  used  by  medical  men  in 
America  as  an  astringent,  and  is  employed  by  the 
people  for  making  poultices. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(570G)  NYMPILEA  ODORATA. 

The  flower. 

Shengalaneer  poo,  Tam.  | Ructaontcpala  Sans. 

This  beautiful  lilac  coloured  flower  ought  to 
have  had  a place  amongst  the  flowers  : it  has 
a most  delightful  smell,  somewhat  like  the  wall 
llower,  and  is  sawed  both  to  Sheva  and  to  Vish- 
uoo. — Ainslie  s Mat.  Med.  p.  301. 

(5707)  NYMPH/EA  PUBE3CENS. 

Koee  Kuimnell,  Hind. 

A variety  of  the  last,  bears  a white  flower. — 
Riddell.  K pubescens  has  peltate,  sharply-tooth- 
,ed  leaves,  orbicularly  renil'orm,  with  the  under 
surface  pubescent  and  spotted,  and  the  lobes 
roundish.  It  L a native  of  the  East  Indies,  Ma- 
labar, Moluccas,  Tranquebar,  Ceylon,  Java,  and 
lias  been  also  found  at  Wareeand  Acra  on  the 
western  coast  of  Africa.  This  plant  is  called  Lo- 
tus throughout  India,  and  is  held  sacred  by  the 
Hindoos.  Its  flowers  are  of  a beautiful  white. 
They  expand  during  the  day  and  close  at  night, 
and  exhale  a strong  vinous  odour. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(5708)  NYMPILEA  PYCrMIA.  Hypericum 
and  Pctrnassia  ; also  a diminutive  water-lily,  the 
flower  of  which  is  no  larger  than  a half-crown  ; 
grow  on  the  Khasia  Hills.  The  latter  is  the 
Nymphrea  pygnur.a  of  China  and  Siberia  a re- 
markable fact  in  the  geographical  distribution  of 
plants. — [Looker,  Him.  Jour.  Fol.  II.  p.  312. 

(5709)  NYMPH.EA  ROSACEA.  Pink  wa- 
ter LILY. 

Kumbula  Rukla,  Hind. 

Cultivated  in  tanks,  and  also  wild  at  Poshkur 
&c.  — Gen-  Med.  Top.  p.  198. 

(5710)  NYMPILEA  RUBRA. 

Kummul,  Hind. 

Red  flowering  lotus.  In  tanks,  flowers  about, 
the  close  of  the  rains— of  a dark  crimson  colour. 
—Riddell. 

(5711)  NYMPILEA  STELLATA.  This  plant, 
is  common  in  ponds  and  tanks.  T he  flowers  are. 
blue. — Riddell. 

(5712)  NYMITLEACILE,  a natural  order  of 
Aquatic  Plants,  with  floating  leaves  and  solitary 
flowers,  found  in  all  the  hot  and  temperate  parts - 
of  the  world.  They  usually  have  4 sepals  and  . 
many  petals,  which  latter  gradually  contract  into 
stamens,  indefinite  in  number,  and  either  hypogy- 
nous  or  adherent  to  the  sides  of  the  carpels. 
The  ovary  is  superior,  divided  internally  into 
numerous  cells,  to  whose  sides  adhere  many 
seeds,  containing  an  abundance  of  albumen  and; 
a small  embryo  external  to  it:  the  stigmas  radi- 
ate from  the  apex  of  the  ovary.  T|»e  order  dif- 
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firs  from  Rununcnlaceer  in  (lie  consolidation  of 
its  carpels,  from  Pujmoeraceer  in  the  placenta* 
tion  not  being  parietal,  and  from  Ne/umbiuceit  in 
the  want  of  a large  truncated  disc  containing 
monospermons  achenia.  The  stems  of  these 
plants  are  fleshy  rhizomata,  rooting  in  the 
mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  waters  in  which  they 
grow  ; and  their  woody  tissue  is  so  loosely  dis- 
posed among  the  cellular,  as  to  have  given  rise 
to  a controversy  concerning  the  rent  nature  of 
the  plan  on  which  it  is  arranged,  most  writers  j 
considering  that  it  is  exogenous  while  others  refer  , 
it  to  the  endogenous  type,  '['lie  species  of  this 
order  are  generally  plants  of  great  beauty,  either 
the  flowers  or  the  leaves  being  of  unus util  size. 
The  White  Y\ ater-Lilv  (the  Nymp/ieea  alba)  and 
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the  yellow  (Nuphar  liiloimt)  of  English  rivers 
and  ponds  are  among  the  finest  specimens  of 
floral  development  in  northern  latitudes.  In 
j other  countries  both  their  , size  and  colour  are 
augmented,  brilliant  lines  of  blue  and  crimson 
being  added  to  the  pare  white  of  the  northern 
species  and  the  most  delicious,  odour  being  emit- 
ted. In  Demerara  grows  the  Victoria  regia, 
whose  flowers  have  a diameter  of  1 5 inches  while 
the  leaves  are  as  much  as  6|  feet  across.  In 
the  East  Indies,  the  Euryale  ferox  emulates  the 
Victoria  in  the  size  of  its  leaves  but  its  flowers 
are  small  and  inconspicuous.  In  both  these 
plains  the  farinaceous  seeds  are  used  for  food. 
Barclay  is  another  genus  belonging  to  this  order. 
The  genera  contain  about  50  species. — ling.  Cyc. 
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(5713)  OADHAL,  Sterculia  Villosa.  call 
ed  Oadul  in  Assam,  is  native  of  the  mountainous 
countries  to  the  eastward  of  Bengal.  Trunk 
straight.  J he  bark  is  smooth,  but  fibrous  bags  arc 
made  of  it.  Its  fibres  are  made  into  cords  by  the 
natives  of  t he  eastern  frontier  of  Bengal,  to  bind 
wild  elephants  with.  Of  a coil  of  Oadul  rope,  Major 
Jenkins  gave  the  following  notice  in  the  year 
1817  : '•  the  Oadul  tree  is  very  common,  and 

the  ro;  is  made  most  readily  ; the  bark,  or 
rather  all  the  layers,  can  be  stripped  off  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  tree  with  the  great- 
est facility,  and  tine  pliable  ropes  may  be 
made  from  the  inner  layers  of  Bark,  whilst  the 
outer  yield  coarse  ropes.  The  rope  is  very 
strong  and  very  lasting — wet  doing  it  little  in- 
jury. Oadul  is  a creeper  in  Kemaon,  with  line, 
strong  fibres. 

(57 1 i)  OAK.  ..x 

linalut,  Aiun. 

Eec,  Dan. 

Eik,  I)i;t. 

Phene,  Kk. 

iEiche,  Re  it. 

k>ucicin,  It 


Qncreus,  Lat. 

Dub,  For, 

Koblc  Cnrbalilo,  Pout, 
Dub,  Rus. 
lluble,  Sr. 

Kk,  Fw. 


A genus  ot  well-known  timber  trees  (Quercus,) 
unbracing  about  1 50  species.— -Faul&uer.  Several 
-pecies  are  indigenous  in  the  Tonasscriin  provinc- 
■s  - Mason,  and  on  tlje  mountains  of  Southern 
India.  — //  iejlit.  Wullich  found  seven  different  spe- 
ies  ot  oak  Quercus  fenestrata,  turbinata,velutina, 
Yinhei stianus,  rirbbic,  growing  in  Burmah  and  on 
he  Tenasseriin  Coast,  and  all  afford  useful  timber 
hough  inferior  to  the  English  oak  .-Mason.  No 
>ak  iior  obesnut  ascends  above  0000  feet  in 
he  interior  ot  Sikkim,  where  they  are  replaced 
\v  a species  of  hazel  (Corylus)  ; in  the  North 
nnalayn,  on  the  other  hand,  an  oak  (Quercus 
emccarj), folia,  see  vol.  i.  p.  187)  is  amongst  the 
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most  alpine  trees,  and  the  nut  is  a different  spe- 
cies, more  resembling  the  European.  On  the 
outer  Sikkim  ranges  oaks  (Q.  amiulata  ?)  as- 
cend to  li>,000  feet,  and  there  is  no  hazel.— 
Hooker,  Him.  Journal.  Vol.  II.  page  1 -10.  It 
is  not  generally  known  that  oaks  are  often  very- 
tropical  plants  ; not  only  abounding  at  low  ele- 
vations in  the  mountains,  but  descending  in 
abundance  to  the  level  of  the  sea.  Though  little 
know  u m Ceylon,  the  leninsulu  of  India,  tropi- 
cal Africa,  or  South  America,  they  abound  in  the 
hot  valleys  of  the  Eastern  Himalaya,  East  Bengal, 
Malay  Peumsula,  and  Indian  islands  ; where 
perhaps  more  species  grow  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  Such  facts  as  this  ' disturb 
our  preconceived  notions  of  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  the  most  familiar  tribes  of  plants, 
and  throw  great  doubt  on  the  conclusions  which 
fossil  plants  are  supposed  to  indicate.—  Hooker 
linn.  Jour  Vol.  II.  p.  33G. 

(5715)  OAKUM. 

Oakum,  Guz.  & Tlixn. 

A term  applied  to  old  hempen  ropes  pulled 
loose,  and  used  in  the  caulking  of  sailin')-  vessels 
—Faulkner.  ° 

(5716)  OALS,  Avena.  The  Common  Oat 
lnbc,  O veneer. 

Havre,  Ban. 

Haver,  Dut. 

Avoiuc,  I'Ti. 

I Infer,  Ger. 

Venn,  Avena  lx. 

Semina  integuineutis  nu- 
dala,  L. 

Seeds,  10.  of  Avena  sa- 
tiva^Binn. 

I'hc  Oat  (Pp&pos  of  Dioscoridcs)  was  known 
to  the  Greeks.  The  Oat,  is  distinguished  among 

Spikelets  3-5 


Owics,  Pol. 

Avea,  Pout. 

Owes  Bus. 

Avena,  Sr. 

karina  ex  seminiiius,  I). 
Oatmeal. 


cereal  grains  by  its  loose  panicle. 
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OA'I 


flowered.  Florets  smaller  than  the 
ar.  the  base,  alternately  awnetl. 
with  lateral  nerves,  awned,  ending 
Awn  dorsal,  kneed  and  twisted. 
Ovary  hairy  at  the  top.  Stigmas  2 


glumes, 

Outer 
o 


naked 
pale  a 
m 2 points. 
Stamens  3. 
Scales  2. 

(train  long,  crested,  and  furrowed. — A native 
probably  of  the  Persian  region.  Several  varie- 
ties arc  cultivated  in  "Europe. — Ne.es  von  E.  23.  I 
The  grains  of  Oat  when  deprived  ot  their  integn-  j 
men  Is  form  Grouts,  when  these  are  crushed, 
Embden  and  Prepared  Groats.  W lien  the  grain 
is  kiln-dried,  stripped  of  its  husk  and  delicate 
outer  skin,  and  then  coarsely  ground,  it  consti- 
tutes the  oatmeal  of  Scotland.  “ 1 he  husk,*  with 
some  adhering  starch  from  the  seed,  is  sold  under 
the  inconsistent  name  of  Seeds.  Oats,  ac- 
cording to  \ ogel,  consist  ot  34  ot  husk  and 
36  per  cent,  of  meal,  and  Oatmeal,  in  100  parts, 
of  59  of  Starch,  4 3 of  Albuminous  matter, 
Hitter  Extractive  and  Sugar  8 25,  Ginn  2 J1, 
with  23-95  of  Lignin  and  moisture.  Dr.  Chris- 
tison  finds  as  much  as  72  per  cent.,  of  Starch, 
and  that  it  consists  therefore  of  nearlv  five-sixths 
of  real  nutriment.  Action.  Uses.  Groats  and 
Oatmeal  are  nutrient  and  demulcent.  When 
boiled  with  water  (3  oz.  to  Aq.Oj.  boiled  to  Oss.) 
Gruel  is  formed,  which  is  so  useful  as  diet  toi 
the  sick.  Oatmeal,  when  of  thicker  consistence, 
forms  Porridge,  and  may  be  employed  for  making 
poultices.—  Jtoi/te.  Oats ‘are.  principally  in  demand 
for  horses,  and  the  extraordinary  increase  of  the 
latter  has  occasioned  a proportional  increase  in 
the  culture  of  t-Uis  grain  in  Britain.  l'hey-are 
"Town  more  especially  hi  the  north  and  north- 
eastern counties  ; in  the  midland  counties  their 
culture  is  less  extensive,  but  it  Is  prevalent 
throughout  most  parts  of  Wales.  Nearly  twice 
ns  in vi oh  oats  as  * wheat  is  raised  m the  United 
Kingdom,  but  the  proportion  grown  in  Scotland 


as 

re- 


ap-- 


is  not-  so  large  as  is  supposed.  The  following 
a fair  estimate  of  the  comparative  production  : 


is 


England 
Ireland  . 
Scotland 


X tires. 
...2,500.000 
2.300,000 
..1,300  000 


Produce. 


12.500.000 

1 1.500.000 
0,500,000 


30,500  000 
million  quar- 
nearlv  three- 


TotaJ  0.100,000 

England  imports  annually  about  1-, 
ten  front  foreign  countries  and 
fourths  of  a million  quarters  tram  Ireland.  1 he 
liverao-e  produce  per  acre  throughout  the  king- 
dom is  live  quarters.  The  price  within  the 
last  10  years  has  ranged  tram  28s.  .7<-  pm 
quarter  (the  famine  year)  to  17s-  bd.  five  oat 
when  considered  in  connection  with  the  aitiliei.il 
wrasses,  and  the  nourishment  and  improvement 
ft  affords  to  live  stock,  may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  die  most  important  crops  produced,  its  his- 
tory is  highly  interesting,  from  the  circumstance 
that  in  many  portions  of  Europe  it  is  formed  in- 
to meal,  and  forms  an  important  aliment  .01 
man  ; one  sort.,  at  least,  has  been  cultivated  from 
the  davs  of  Pliny,  on  account  o!  its  fitness  as  an 


OATS. 

article  of  diet  for  the  sick.  The  e.mntry  of  its 
origin  is  somewhat  uncertain,  though  the  most 
common  variety  is  said  to  be  indigenous  to  the  , 
Island  of  Juan  Fernandez.  Another  oat,  resem- 
bling (he  cultivated  variety,  is  also  found  grow- 
ing wild  in  California,  this  plant  was  intro- 
duced into  the  North  American  Colonies  soon 
after  their  settlement  by  the  English.  It  was 
sown  by  Gosuold  on  the  Elizabeth  Island  in 
1602  ; cultivated  in  Newfoundland  in  1622,  and 
in  Virginia,  by  Berkley,  prior  to  16-18.  'I  he 
oat  is  a hardy  grain,  and  is  suited  to  climates 
I too  hot  and  too  cold  either  for  wheat  or  rye. 

- Indeed,  its  flexibility  is  so  great,  that  it  is 
cultivated  with  success  in  Bengal  as  low 
latitude  twenty-five  degrees  North,  but 
fuses  to  yield  profitable  crops  as  we 
proaeli  tbe  equator.  It  flourishes  remarkably 
well,  when  due  regard  is  paid  to  the  selection, 
of  varieties,  throughout  the  inhabited  parts  of 
Eiu-ope,  the  northern  and  central  portions  of 
Asia,  Australia,  Southern  and  Northern  Africa, 
the  cultivated  regions  of  nearly  all  North  Ameii- 
ca,  and  a large  portion  ot  South  America. 
In  the  United  States  the  growth  of  the  ont  is 
confined  principally  to  the  Middle,  Western  and 
Northern  States.  The  varieties  cultivated  .nre< 
the  common  white,  the  black,  the  grey,  the  im- 
perial, the  Hopetown,  the  Polish,  the  Egvpiian, 
and  the  potato  oat.  The  yield  ot  the  common 
varieties'  varies  from  forty  to  ninety  bushels  and 
upwards  per  acre,  and  weighing  from  twenty-five 
to  fifty  pounds  to  the  bushel.  The  Egyptian  oat 
is  cultivated  south  of  Tennessee,  which  after  be- 
in"  sown  in  autumn,  and  fed  off  by  stock  in  win- 
ter and  spring,  yields  from  ten  to  twenty  bushels 
per  acre.  In  the  manufacture  of  malt  and  spi 
rituous  liquors  oats  enter  but  lightly,  and  thei 
consumption  for  this  purpose  does  not  .exceee 
60O00  bushels  annually  hi  tlifc  United  states: 
In  1840,  Ireland  exported  2,037, S35  quarter 
of  oats -and  oatmeal,  but  in  1846,  on  account  o 
the  dearth,  the  grain  exports  tell  oft  completely 
Most  of  the  grain  grown  in  Ireland  requires  to  b 
kiln-dried,  and  is,  therefore,  of  lower  value,  -ih 
oat,  like  rye,  never  has  entered  much  into  th 
foreign  commerce,  of  Britain  as  the  domestic  cor 
sumption  lias  always  been  nearly  equal  to  th 


quantity  produced.  The  annual  average  export 
from  the  United  States  for  several  years  preccdm 
1817,  were  70,000  bushels.  Bv  the  census  n 
turns  of  1840,  the  total  produce  of  the  Unite 
States  was  123,071.341  bushels  ; ot  13d 
146,678,879  bushels.  In  Prussia  48  rnilli 
hectolitres  of  oats  arc  aunun.ly  raise*  . 
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dom  has  been  declining  within  the  last  few  yeai 
In  1849.  imported  F, 267,100  quarters; 
1850,  1,15  1,473  ; in  1851,  I 2' 9,844  ; m 18. 
095  479.  In  1844,  221,105  bushels  of  oa  s we 
raised  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land  on  13,864  acu 
The  flour  of  oats  ground  rather  coarsely, 
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OCHRA,  OR  OKRO. 

used  as  an  article  of  food  both  in  Scotland 
and  in  the  north  of  England.  It  is  prepared 
in  various  ways,  chiefly  as  porridge,  and  baked 
into  cakes.'  Although  Oat-floiir  is  obtained,  in 
England,  from  the  Arena  Sativa,  there  are  sever- 
al distinct  species  of  Oats.  The  oat  grains  or 
seeds  are  usually  enclosed  in  their  husks  ; when 
deprived  of  these,  they  are  termed  “groats;  and 
these  crushed  eonstituteEmbden  groats. — Hassell-. 
It  is  the  hardiest' of  all  cereal  grains  cultivated  in 
Britain,  of  which  there  are  about  1U  species 
known  to  botanists. 

. (5717)  OBBA1RIA,  Hard,  rather  fine,  gene- 
rally close-grained,  Ceylon  wood,  presenting,  how- 
ever, many  open  cells  ; heavy. 

(5  7 IS)  OCHRE.  (Tei.i.ow).  Son.vgaroo 
(Red). 

Pewder,  Tli.vn.  fit:/.. 

An  earthy  mixture  of  alumina,  silica,  oxide  of 
iron,  and  other  substances,  found  in  beds  in  \ari- 
jus  parts  of  England,  India,  on  the  Continent,  &c. 
It  is  generally  of  a yellow  or  brown  colour,  but  is 
sometimes  reddened  by  calcination.  It  is  pre- 
pared for  use  by  grinding  and  eiutriation  ; and  is 
employed  as  an  ingredient  in  painter’s  colours,  in 
the  polishing  of  metals  and  stones,  and  for  other 
rurposes.  — Faulkner.  Ochre  sometimes  contains 
i little  calcareous  matter  and  magnesia.  The  oxide 
pf  iron  may  occur  in  so  large  a proportion  that  the 
ichre  becomes. an  ore  of  that  metal.  Ochre  is 
bund  in  beds  some  feet  thick,  generally  above 
lie  oolite,  and  covered  by  sandstone  and  quart- 
■.ose  sands  more  or  less  ferruginous,  and  accompa- 
iied  by  grey  plastic  clays  of  a yellowish  or  red- 
tish  colour.  All  these  substances  enter  into  the 
imposition  of  the  ochres.  The  ocliry  earths 
ire  ground  under  edge  millstones  and  elutriated 
or  use  : the  yellow  ochres  may  be  changed  into 
■ed  or  reddish  brown  by  calcination,  whereby 
he  iiou  is  laised  to  a higher  deg'rce  of  oxidation. 
Native  red  ochre  is  also  called  red  chalk  and 
•eddle  or  Bole. 

' (571 9)  OCII11A,  or  OlvRO,  Abkl.mosciius 
iSGTLENTUS.  A plant  of  which  the  fruit  is 
.sed  as  a vegetable  in  the  West  Indies,  the 
- nitcd  States,  and  in  South  America,  and  which 
1 remarkable  for  the  similarity  of  its  name  to 
he  vegetable  called  Oohra  by  the  Greeks,  but 
•Inch  has  not  been  ascertained  bv  botanists.  The 
ames  by  which  the  produce  of' the  New  World, 
i distinguished  in  the  works  of  Marc-ravc 
nd  Piso  are  QuinganiBo  and  Quigombo°  and 
) t,he  later  w°rks  by  that  of  Gomlio  and 
-ombaut  or  Golnbeau.  It  is  possible,  therefore 
iat  a classical  name  which  was  not  otherwise 
ngaged  may  have  been  applied  to  a new  ve-e- 
‘ble,  and,  as  has  been  the  case  in  manv  install - 
's?  any  attempt  being  made  to  identify 

" PH"1  named  with  that  which  had  been 
escribed  by  classical  authors.  This  plant  is 

Cr'T'S  °f  authors  [Hibiscus] 
■gl,sh  °rlop<rcha  page  00.  The  okra  plant 
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OCTOPGDA  OR  OCTOIODIO.E. 

of  the  Southern  States  of  America,  as  universally 
abounds  in  the  Tenasserim  Provinces,  and  all 

over  the  East,  as  it  does  in  the  West  Indies 

Mason. 

(t) 7 20)  OCOTEA  PICHLRIAI.  Species  of 
Ocotea  extend  from  Sylhet  to  Deyra  Dhooii, 
and  ascend  to  7000  feet.  The  fruit,  Sassafras 
nuts  or  pieburim  Beans  would  be  worth  examina- 
tion!— 6/  SJiaughnessg,  p.  510. 

The  Massoy  Bark, — is  a Bark  of  doubtful  ori- 
gin. It  h liglit,  soft  to  the  touch,  in  long,  con- 
vex fragments,  covered  with  air  epidermis  of  whit- 
ish grey  colour,  with  numerous  lichens,  internal- 
ly reddish,  tissue  rather  spongy,  brittle,  fracture 
irregular,  thickness  not  surpassing  two  lines. 
Taste  pungent,  bitter,  and  peppery,  odour  strong- 
ly that  of  sassafras,  wit  h a trace  of  nutmeg.  The 
Indians  attribute  tonic  properties  to  this  bark; 
it  is  rich  in  essential  oil,  and  proceeds  from  a lof- 
ty and  robust  tree,  very  common  in  New  Guinea 
and  in  Java.  M.  Guiboint  has  detected  in  this 
bark  the  volatile  substance  previously  observed 
in  the  Pichitrim  bean.  Fee  adds  to  the  preceding 
articles  brief  notices  of  two  more  species  of  Oco- 
lea,  and  three  of  Lilsea,  but  their  properties  are 
not  of  material  importance.  — O’Shuughuessy,  p. 

; (5721)  OCTOPODA  or  OCTOPODID,®,  a 
family  of  Cephalopodous  Mollusca  to  which  the 
genera  Octopus,  Eledone,  Philoxenis  and  Argo- 
naiita  belong.  It  has  the  following  characters  : 
— Animal  short,  bursiform,  ordinarily  deprived 
of  fins  ; head  very  distinct ; 8 sessile  arms  gene- 
rally nearly  equal,  and  furnished  with  simple  suck- 
ers naked  or  testaceous,  no  internal  testaceous  ru- 
diment, but  only  two  small  cartilaginous  pieces 
in  some  species.  Professor  Owen,  in  common 
with  other  Zoologists,  divides  the  Octopods  into 
two  groups  or  families,  the  Testacea  and  the  Nti- 
da.  The  Testacea  consist  of  the  genera  Ar»-o- 
iiauta  and  Pelleroplion. 

Argonaata  Argo  has  been  from  the  ear- 
liest periods  an  object  of  great  interest  to 
zoologists,  in  consequence  , of  the  accounts  of 
its  sailor-like  habits  handed  down  to  us  from  the 
ancients— we  need  only  refer  to  the  statements  of 
Aristotle,  Pliny; TElian,  Oppian,  and  others'— and 
in  consequence  ot  t lie  difference  of  opinion  enter- 
tained with  regai  il  to  the  inhabitant  of  the  shell 
by  naturalists  ; _ some  holding  that  the  Cephalo- 
pod  found  in  it  was  a mere  parasite  or,  even 
worse,  a pirate  that-  had  destroyed  the  legitimate 
owner  and  possessed  himself  of  the  shell ; and 
others,  that  the  animal  was  the  lawful  possessor 
and  original  constructor  of  it.  In  183G  Madame 
Jeannette  Power  laid  before  the  academy  at  Ca- 
tania her  ‘ Osservazionc  Kisichc  sopra  ‘it  P01„0 
del)  Avgonauta  Argo,’  in  which,  uftcr  a long  and 
caieful  course  of  inquiry,  she  declared  the  fol 
lowing  results  :-lst,  Unit  the  cephalopodous 
nioi  use  usuaily  lound  therein  is.  the  constructor 
of  tho  shell  winch  it  inhabits;  2nd,  the  clearhc 
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up  ul  the  doubts  with  regard  to  the  first  develop- 
ment of  its  eggs;  3rd,  new  Curls  respecting  its 
habits.  The  following  is  this  lady’s  description 
of  the  ccphalopod  of  the  Argonaut : — “ It  is  fur- 
nished with  eight  arms,  having  on  each  two  rows 
of  suckers  ; the  first  hvo  arms  are  more  robust 
than  the  other's,  and  should  be  so,  because  they 
serve  as  masts  to  support  the  sails,  which,  spread 
out,  act  before  the  wind  as  such.  At  the  base 
they  have  on  the  inferior  sides  the  double  row  ol 
suckers,  like  the  other  six  ; but  Irom  the  inferior 
row,  at  about  an  inch  from  the  base  in  adults,  a 
rather  furrowed  membrane  begins  to  develop  it- 
self, which  extends  as  far  as  the  tip  of  the  arm, 
and,  holding  it  bent,  it  can  no  longer  execute 
the  office  of  a rowing  arm,  but  is  employed  by 
the  animal  as  a sail.  These  sails  are  so  large 
that,  when  turned  backwards  and  pressed  against 
the  shell,  they  can  entirely  cover  and  protect  it. 

Thus,  as  far  as  1 can  conclude,  the  true  office  of 
these  sails  is  exactly  that  of  keeping  themselves 
applied  to  the  shell  at  all  times,  in  reserve  for  the 
moment  when  the  animal,  coming  to  the  surface  ot 
the  water,  removes  them,  and,  spreading  them, 
raises  them  as  sails.  In  fact,  the  series  ot  suckers 
of  the  sail-arms,  when  the  membrane  of  the  sails 
is  wrapped  about  the  shell,  is  placed  exactly 
over  the  keel  of  it  in  such  a manner  that  each 
suckpr  corresponds  to  each  point  in  which  the 
ribs  of  the  shell  terminate,  until  they  reach  the 
two  margins  ol  the  spiral.  Madame  lower 
compares  these  sails  with  the  two  wing-like 
lobes  of  the  mantle  of  Cypra-a  not  only  from 
the  manner  in  which  they  cover  the  shell, 
but  because  she  has  reason  to  believe  that  the 
formation  of  the  shell  is  the  result  of  a transuda- 
tion from  the  membrane  of  the  sails,  the  corru- 
gations of  which,  in  secreting  the  calcareous  mat- 
ter, may  be  the  cause  of  the  ribbed  form  of  the 
shell.  'Captain  Philip  Parker  King,  K,  N.,  dm; 
i„g  Ids  well-knowif  voyage,  met  with  some  speci- 
mens of  Argonauta  in  a rather  curious  way  ; and 
though  he  expresses  his  opinion  with  much  mo- 
desty’, it  is  plain  what  the  inclination  of  that 
opinion  was.  On  our  passage  from  Santos  to 
St  Catherine’s,  in  lat  28°  south,  we  caught, 
says  Captain  King,  a Dolphin  (6 •orgphwna) 
the  maw  of  which  1 found  filled  with  shells  ol 
Argonaut tf,  tuberculosa,  [A.  nifa  of  Owen]  and 
all  containing  the  Octopus  Ocijlhoe  that  has  been 
always  found  as  its  inhabitant.  Most  of  the  speci- 
mens were  crushed  by  the  narrow  passage  into 
the  stomach,  but  the  smaller  ones  weir  quite  per- 
fect, and  had  been  so  recently  swallowed  that  1 
was  enabled  to  preserve  several  of  various  sizes 
containing  the  animal.  To  some  ot  them  was 
attached  a nidus  of  eggs,  which  was  deposited  be- 
tween the  an  final  and  the  spire,  ihe  shells  vari- 
ed in  size  from  two-thirds  of  an  inch  to  two  and 
a half  inches  in  length  ; each  contained  an  .Oc- 
topus, ,tbo  hulk  and  shape  of  which  were  so  com- 
pletely adapted  to  that  of  flic  shell,  that  it  sccni- 
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ed  as  if  the  shell  increased  with  the  animal's 
growth.  ’When  so  many  learned  naturalists  have 
differed  so  materially  as  to  the  character  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Argonaut*,  it  would  be  pre- 
sumption in  me  to  express  an  opinion  ; 1 'there- 
fore merely  mention  the  fact,  and  state  that  in 
no  specimen  did  there  appear  to  be  any  coufrec- 
tion  between  the  animal  and  the  shell.”  (‘  Voy- 
ages of  the- Adventure  and  llengle,’  vol.  i.  p. 
10(5.)  We  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
specimens  above  alluded  to  soon  after  Captain 
King’s  return,  and  they  bore  out  in  every  par- 
ticular the  description  given  by  him.  Several 
species  arc  already  known;  and  the  specific 
characters  rest  in  great  measure  upon  the  tuber- 
culosities  and  rib-like  elevations  on  the  outside 
of  the  shell  and  on  i lie  breadth  of  the  keel.  The 
absence  or  presence  of  projecting  pointed  pro- 
cesses at  the  sides  of  the  aperture  near  the  spiral! 
part,  cannot  safely  be  relied  on  ns  a specific 
character.-  we  possessed  both  broad-keeled  and 
narrow-keeled  specimens  (now  in  the  British 
Museum),  in  which  the  projecting  process  was 
present  on  one  side  ol  the  shell  and  absent  on  the 
other.  They  are  inhabitants  of  the  seas  of  warm 
latitudes,  both  littoral  and  pelagic. 

Ekdnne  (Aristotle;  Leach) —Arms  provided 
with  a single  series  of  sessile  ncetalmla. 

E.  veu tricorn  ( Octopus  reutric.osus,  Grant). 
Body  short,  round,  the  eight  arms  connected 
at  their  base  by  a membrane. 

Octopus  Lam.,  HoAtorous  Autiq  ; and  Leach)* 
—Arms  provided  with  a double  alternate  series 
of  sessile  acetabuln. 

0.  vulgaris  ( Sepia  odopodia  Linn.  ; <5 epia 
octopus.  Gruel.  Body  short  and  ovoid,  the  eight 
arms  connected  at  their  base  by  a wide  mem-. 

brane.- — thg.  Cyc.  • 

(5722)  OCYMUM,  a genus  of  Labiate  l hints 
remarkable  for  the  fragrance  of  their  leaves - 
which  are  used  as  an  ingredient  in  savoury  dishes- 
on  which  account  some  of  the  species  have  froir 
dine  immemorial  been  objects  ol  very  genein 
cultivation.  In  English  gardens  they  are  calksr 
Basils,  a corruption  ot  Basilica,  the  name  gner 
to  common  Basil  by  the  monkish  writers  upoi 
plants,  in  allusion  to  its  regal  qualities.— Eng 

^(5723)  OCIMUM  ALBUM.  Linn.  Whit- 
basil  ; Country  tea. 


Kooka  tolasie,  Tti.. 
Yiswa  tulasi,  Sans. 


Cunjam  koray,  1 am. 
isuffaid  Toolscc,  Duk. 

Badrooge  abcaz,  Aha». 

A.  shrub  about  a foot  high,  leaves  have  a mo? 
pleasant  aromatic  taste  and  smell.  1 he  juice  1 
liven  to  children  in  colds  to  the  extent  of  a ;te/r 
spoonful  twice  daily.  The  dried  eaves  are  use 
as  a substitute  for  tea.-0  Slutughncssy 
Aiuslie  p.  283.  White  Basil  is  chiefly  giow 

in  BAsn.icu.Ni.  u«r 

Sweet  bazil. 


OCYMUM  SANCTUM. 


Dcbnn  slial),  Pious. 
Kfilce  tulsee,  Hind. 
Manjilika,  Sans. 


Tjimool  patchie  verie, 

Tam. 

Subze  kc  beenge  Duk. 

Vepoodipatsa  v itt  iloo'l'Ki, 

Common  Basil,  has  many  varieties,  differing  in 
their  size,  in  the  form  and  colour  ot  their  leaves, 
mid  in  minor  particulars  : in  their  qualities  they 
are  nearly  alike.  This  species  is  found  wild  in 
the  hotter  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  where  it  is  a 
perennial,  with  a woody  mot ; lmt  in  Eng- 
lish Gardens  it  is  treated  as  a tender  an- 
nual, being  raised  in  the  spring  in  a hot- 
bed, and  turned  into  a warm  border  when 
the  summer  is  so  far  advanced  that  there  is 
no  longer  any  danger  from  frost,  which  is 
instantly  fatal  to  such  plants.  Besides  this 
Mr  Bentham  enumerates  43  other  species  (‘  La- 
bintarum  Genera  et  Species”!,  one  of  which,  the 
0.  riride,  is  used  as  a febrifuge  iti  Sierra  Leoiie. 
The  genus  is  readily  known  by  its  calyx  being 
bent  downwards  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  and  then 
appearing  covered  as  it  were  by  a very  large 
ovate  dorsal  lobe,  and  by  the  stamens  being  <le- 
elinate. — Eng.  Cgc.  The  small  seeds  are  deem- 
ed cooling  and  mucilaginous,  and  consequently 
given  in  gonorrhoea,  ardor  urinae,  and  affections 
of  the  kidneys. — O’ S/taug/inessg,  p.  492. 


Com- 


mon sweet  basil  is  not  rare,  in  gardens,  but  not 
met  with  indigenous  in  Tenasserim,— Mason. 

(5  725)  OCT  .MUM  G1UT1SSTMUM,  Strong 
scented  Basil. 

Ram  Tools! , Hind. 


temples.  — Lew.  Med.  Top. 


Cultivated  near 

page  290. 

(5726)  OCYMUM  H1RSUTUM. 

Kooliniitnn,  Taw. 

Mimic  plant  slightly  aromatic,  prescribed  by 
the  Hindoos  indeeoeliou  in  the  bowel  complaints 
of  teething  children. — O ’ Shaughtessy,  p.  493. 

(5  727)  OCYMUM  P1LOSUM.  Hairy  Basil. 


lliibao,  Aratuc. 

Kiltan  and  Xnzboo,  Pens, 


Babai  Uabooi 
‘Hinti. 


Toolsee, 


Common  in  Upper  India.  Very  common  ns  a 
iveed  over  all  Rajwarra.  the  green  leaves  have 
i delicious  smell,  exactly  like  verbena,  the  seeds 
ire  exceedingly  mucilageuous  and  sometimes  used 
is  n demulcent.  I lie  dried  plant  prevents  bu<rs 
tpp  reaching  beds  &c. — Gad.  Med.  Top.  p.  200. 
■jeeds  aromatic,  used  by  women  to  relieve  al'ter- 
iains. — C ) ’ SJiauj h n ess j , page.  493. 

(5728)  OCYM tJM  SA XCTUM,  ] Ioly  Basil. 

‘ 1 Kalo  Toolsi,  I I i. vi). 

Cultivated  nea^|  ;vbles.  Genl.  Med.  Top  ip.  200. 

’I'olasee  Hoot. 

iolascc  yaycr  inunnje,  Tax.  I Toobikc  munkch,  T)uk 
tools,  kc  jur,  I)ck  j Toebscc  vayr,  Tam.  ’ 

Molasee  is  well  known  to  be  n plant  sacred  to 
ushnoo ; and  tp  be  he, Id  in  the  highest  veneration 
>>'  all  his  lollowcrs.  The  root  of  it  is  made  into 
>eafls  and  worn  round  the  necks  and  arm*  of  the 
'islmoo  Brahmins,  and  Tadprs.  A.  very  Iiancl- 
omc  bead  is  sometimes  made  by  polishing  Uie 
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Betel  nut  called  in  Taiuool  Rank  nrunnie. — At  ns. 
Mat.  Med.  p.  143.  The  root  is  given  in 
decoction  in  fevers,  half  a tea-cupful  twice  daily. 
In  Hindoostanpc  and  Bengalee  the  plant  is  called 
kala  toolsee,  in  Sanscrit  Arjaka  and  Turnasa, 
(Nalla  tirtava,  R/teede.)  The  Brahmins  regard 
it  as  sacred  to  Vishnu,  and  use  it  in  their  funeral 
ceremonies.  The  Malays  also  strew  it  over  the 
graves  of  their  dead.  - O’ S/iaughnessy,  page  493. 
In  the  Dekhan  Oeymum  Sanctum  is  grown  in 
almost  every  native  garden,  and  is  used  for  vari- 
ous purposes  by  Europeans,  for  flavouring  sau- 
ces, wine  or  vinegar.  — Riddell.  Oeymum  Sanc- 

tum or  Holy  Basil,  is  the  basil  tuft  so  often  seen 
about  the  temples  of  Hindus,  where  it. 

— : “ waves 

Its  fragrant  blossoms  o’er  their  graves.” 

Tt  has  been  so  generally  introduced  in  Tenasserim 
that  is  not  less  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Caren  houses. — Mason. 

(5729)  OCYMUM  YILLOSUM.  Woolly 
Basil.  , 

Sufi.il,  Toolsee,  lli.vn.  [ Toot  isi,  Tam. 

Cultivated  in  gardens  and  near  temples. — 
G-eitl.  Med.  Top.  p.  199-  An  aromatic  herb, 
leaves  used  for  seasonings,  of  easy  Cultivation. 
In  all  Courts  ol  Justice,  the  Hindoos  are  sworn 
by  these  leaves,  which  are  placed  on  the  palm  of 
the  hand  by  a Brmirin,  who  repeats  the  prescrib- 
ed oath,  and  at  the  termination,  they  are  masti- 
cated and  swallowed.  A good  number  of  the 
species  of  this  genus  are  used  in  cookcrv. — 
Jajj'rey.  , . 

(5730)  OCYPODID.E  or  OCYPODIANS 
(Mi Ine-Ld wards),  a tribe  of  Brnchyurous  Crus- 
tacea, placed  by  Air.  Millie- Edwards  between 
his  Piniiotheriaus  and  Gonoplacians.  The 
Oeypodians,  as  their  name  implies,  are  very 
swilt,  runners,  living  nearly  always  on  the  strand, 
where  they  dig  holes  for  themselves.  M.  Milne- 
Ed u aids,  who  remarks  that  this  small  and  very 
natural  group  is  closely  allied  to  the  genera  Jh/o 
and  Mi/ctoris  among  the  Piniiotheriaus,  thus 
divides  the  tribe  r 

f Cornea  transparent,  very  large  1 
m ail,  occupying  at  leasUhebialf  of  the  J 
length  of  the  ocular  peduncles,  and  V Oevnoda 
cpmmencmg  very  near  jho  base  of  I 
^ those  stems. 

' Cornea  transparent  v.-rv  small,  | 
romuhah  not  occupying  the  fourth  part  I 
o the  length  oi  the  ocular  peduncle,  J-Gclasimus. 
and  olily  commencing  close  - to  is  cv-  I 
l trcmitv.  j 

Ocypoda  (Fabricius).  Carapace  rbomboidal 
or  even  nearly  square,  as  large  behind  as  before. 
f.°  raPK  tile  (icy pod.ee  in  their  motions  that 
those  who  have  observed  these  animals  in  their 
native  haunts  declare  that  thev  mi  so  fast  that 
a man  can  hardly  overtake  them.  They  hollow 
out,  holes  tor  themselves  in  the  sand  of ‘the  sea- 
bank,  and  remain  shut  up  in  their  burrow's 
-h rough ou,t  the  winter.  They  arc  found  in  warm 
climates  of  both  hemispheres.  M.  Milue-Edwards 
records  seven  recent  species. 


Tribe  of 
Oeypodians 


(KNOT  II  LIKA. 


GelcisiuiUs — Carapace,  much  wider  than  that  of 
Ocgpoda,  more  convex,  and  much  narrower  back- 


wards. Stomachal  region  very  small,  and  genital 


region  generally  very  large.  It  inhabits  the  warm 
countries  in  both  hemispheres.  The  Qalnsimi 
live  in  holes  near  the  edge  of  the  sea,  in  pairs, 
and  the  great  claw  of  the  males  is  used  to  stop  the 
entrance  of  the  hole.  The  species  are  numerous. 

G.  Mariomis.  Length  about  S lines  ; width 
about  an  inch,  French.  It  is  a native  of  Manilla. 

(5731)  ODAY  OIL,  of  Cochin,  is  extracted 
from  a creeper  of  that  name  and  given  to  cat- 
tle when  much  worked.  It  sells  at  8 annas  a 
quart.  It  was  sent  to  the  Exhibition  of  1851. 

(5732)  ODIN  A l’UAl  AT  A. 

AVoodiah  wood,  Eng.  | dEiiyfliva  nmruin,  Tam. 

I —m'c.c. 


(5733)  ODINA  AVOODIAH.  Terebinthacem, 
Icon.  60. 

Away  carry  wood,  Eng  ! .Tuvuhi,  Sans. 

Anuiii  karai  lnnrum,  Oildoy  Jawul,  Ok  no. 

inaruni,  Tam.  Kushmulla  kimul,  Ajosrin- 

Goompaua  kuna.  Tki,.  glia,  Hind 

A very  large  tree,  a native  of  most  mountainous 
parts  of  the  coast,  it  is  also  frequently  found  in 
a cultivated  state,  it  grows  readily  from  cuttings 
which  appears  the  chief  motive  for  employing 
it,  for  it  is  without  leaves  from  the  beginning  of 
the  year  till  May  or  June,  and  yields  no  shade 
in  the  months  when  most  required.  The.  wood 
of  old  trees  is  close  grained  ot  a deep  reddish 
Mahogany  colour  towards  the  centre,  the  colour- 
ed part  is*  useful  for  many  purposes.  The  wood 
is  difficult  to  season,  but  when  well  seasoned, 
the  central’  reddish  portion  is  useful  for  many 
purposes. — Rhode , M.  S.  S.  AYight  No.  5.  From 
wounds  in  the  bark  there  issues  a gum  which 
when  dry  is  much  like  pieces  qt  dry  glue,  but 
l know  of  no  use  it  is  put  io.-r-Roxb.  At  Maul- 
maiti  this  species  of  Odina  is  quite  common,  and 
produces  a valuable  wood.  It  is  called  also 
oodnv  and  generally  supposed  a very  useless 
tree.'  The  wood  is  very  difficult  to  season,  re- 
quiring to  be  kept,  even  iu  planks  2 or  3 years, 
but  once  well  seasoned  it  is  a close  grained  beau- 
tiful wood  well  adapted  for  cabinet  making  pur- 
poses. The  gum  resin  which  exudes  front  the 
bark,  in  upper  India  is  called  Jiuguiu  and 
Xineh  ke-rjooud.  Dr.  Ainslie  gives  the  latter  as 
the  synonyme  of  galbanuin. — 0 Shaughuessg, 
page  276.  ' Odina  Wodier  bark  is  full  of  fibrous 
material. 

(5734)  ODRE,  the  Tamil  name  of  a Ceylon 
tree  which  grows  to  fourteen  inches  in  diameter, 
and  ten  feet  in  height.  It  is  used  by  the  native 
carpenters  for  palanquins  and  coach  work. 

(5735)  (ENOTHEEA,  a genus  of  Wants  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  Onngraria,  or  Ona- 
gracea.  It  has  a 4-clelt  calyx  : 4 petals  ; a fi- 
liform style,  with  a clavate  or  cruciform  stigma  ; 
linear  capsules  of  4 cells,  with  4 valves  \ and 
numerous  seeds. — Eng.  Ogc. 
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(5  7 3S ) (ENOTHKRA  A CAL  LIS.  Evening 
Primrose'.  The  yellow  and  white  flowering  kinds 
are  easily  cultivated  by  seed,  in  any  good  garden 
soil,  and  will  continue  during  the  hot  weather  to 
blossom. — Riddrll. 

.(5737)  CENOT11ERA  1 ’.1ENNIS,  Evening 
Primrose,  has  ovate-lanceolate  fiat  toothed  leaves  ; 
a rough  hairy  stem  ; petals  longer  than  the  sta- 
mens, and  about  half  as  long  as  the  tube  of  the 
calyx  ; the  flowers  are  large,  numerous,  and  of  a 
bright  yellow-colour.  It  abounds  on  the  Lanca- 
shire coast,  and  covers  several  acres  of  ground 
near  AVoodbridge,  Suffolk..  The  roots  are  eata- 
ble, and  were  formerly  taken  after  dinner  to  fla- 
vour wine,  as  olives  now  arc  ; therefore  the  ge- 
neric name  was  changed  front  Onagra,  the  Ass- 
Food,  to  Oenothera,  the  Wine-Trap.  This  plant 
was  once  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  tubers,., 
which  might  in  some  measure  have  stood  instead 
of  the  potato,  had  they  not  been  superseded  by 
the  introduction  of  the  latter.  This  is  the  only 
British,  species  of  the  genus.  There  are  85  spe- 
cies enumerated  by  Don,  growing  chiefly  iu  North, i 
America.  They  are  handsome  border-flowers,, 
and  deserve  to  be  cultivated,  but  are  not  va- 
luable on  account  of  any  properties  they  possess. 
— Eng.  Ggc.  There  are  between  70  and  80  species- 
and  varieties  of  this  genus,  raised  from  seeds, 
cuttings,  and  layers  during  the  rains,  will  grow 
in  any  good  garden  soil,  suceeds  best  in  flow- 
er beds,  requires  plenty  of  water  during  the: 
hot  months — Jajjrvg. 

(5738)  CETERA  (Leach),  a genus  of  Brachyur- 
ous  Crustacea,  placed  by  M.  Milne-Ed wards  as- 
the  representive  of  his  first  division  (Canceriens- 
Gryptopodes)  of  his  tribe  Cauceriafis ; and  in- 
deed Ins  Cryptopod  Cancerians  are  composed  of 
this  genus  solely.  It  is  found  in  Last  Indian 
and  African  Seas. 

Oiithrd  seni/iosa  may  be  taken  as  an  example. 
Its  length  is  2 to  3 inches.  Colour  grayish. 
It  is  found  near  the  Island  of  Mauritius,  and 
in  the  Indian  Archipelago. — Eug.  Cgc. 

(5739)  OGECERAS  MAJUS. 

llulsi,  Beng. 

A small  tree,  a native  of  the  Delta  ot  the 
Ganges,  and  such  other  places  as  are  overflowed 
at  spring  tides.  Flowering  time  the  hot  season. 
(5740)  OIL. 


liuilc,  Fa. 

Oel,  Ger. 

Teil,  Guz.  Hind. 
Olie,  It- 
Oleum,  Lat. 


Roghun,  Pers. 
Maslo,  Rus. 

tenuai,  Tal- 
Noona  Tel. 


This  term  is  applied  to  designate  a number  0. 
unctuous  liquids,  expressed  or  distilled  Iron 
certain  vegetable  and  animal  matters.  Inc 
oils  which  form  the  chief  exports  from  differed 
parts  of  India  to  England,  France,  the  Mauritius 
See.,  are  Coconnut,  Jingelly  or  Sweet  Oil,  Ground 
nut,  Mustard,  Rape,  Sandalwood,  Roosa  or  Grass 
Oil,  and  Fish  Oil- — TaulhtCr. 
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9ils. 

Oils  art'  generally  divided  into  two  primary 
groups,**  Fixed”  and  •*  Volatile,”  the  former  class 
being  again  subdivided  into  drying,  greasy,  and 
solid  oils.  The  value  of  oil  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce and  its  numerous  uses  in  candle  and  soap- 
making,  wool-dressing,  food  and  medicine,  as 


OILS1. 

well  as  its  importance  as  a lubricating'  agent , are 
well  known.  The  following  table  compiled  from 
the  official  reports  of  the  Madras  Custom  House 
will  show  the  quantity  and  value  of  all  the  oils 
exported  from  the  Presidency. 


on.s. 

Oils  are  substances  of  organic  origin,  mid 
are  found  in  bofli  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms.  They  are  divided  into  Fixed  and  Vola- 
tile. The  latter  are  principally  products  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  The  Fixed  Oils  are  com- 
posed of  carbon,  hydrogen-,  and  oxygen.  Their 
general  formula  is  Gtl.  11  r0,  0,  1 hey  are  li- 

quid or  solid  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
their  elements  arc  disposed.  Most  ot  them  are 
composed,  of  two  compounds,  a liquid  called 
Olein,  aucl  a solid  called  Margarin,  or  another 
called  Stearin.  According  as  these  solid  sub- 
stances abound  in  oils,  they  are  liquid  or  solid  at 
the  ordinarv  temperatures  of  our  atmosphere. 
Fixed  Oil'  is  found  in  the  fat  or  adipose 
tissue  of  animals.  Fixed  Oil  is  lound  a- 
inoupst  plants  principally  in  thcii  seeds.  In 
some"  eases  as  in  the  Olive  [Olka]  it  is  yield- 
ed bv  the  fruit.  Some  families  of  plants  especi- 
ally abound  in  oil.  Tims  among  the  Crucifcne 
we  have  Mustard,  Rape,  and  Colza  seed  oil, 
with  other  species  cultivated  in  Europe,  India, 
and  Japan,  of  which  some  have  of  late  years 
been  imported  into  England.  Several  of  the 
family  of  Composites  secrete  oil  in  qan titles 
large  enough  to  render  it  desirable  to  cultivate 
them  for  this  purpose  alone,  as  the  sunflower  and 
Jerusalem  artichoke,  also  some  species  of  Car- 
thamus,  or  Bastard  Saffron,  and  also  the  Verbe- 
sina  so  lira  of  India,  now  known  to  be  identical 
with  the  Abyssinian  Ghizotia  o/njera,  and  ol 
which  the  ‘oil  is  known  in  commerce  by 
the  name  of  hutsyelloo  oil.  So  Madia  satica 
yields  madi  oil,  and  its  seeds  are  said  to  be  more 
‘abundant  in  oil  than  any  plant  introduced  into 
Europe.  Most  of  the  Cucurbitacece  also,  as  the 
Melon,  Gourd,  Cucumber,  and  the  numerous 
varieties,  cultivated  especially  in  India,  contain 
a lam;  proportion  ot  oil,  which  is  expressed  m 
the  East,  as  it  formerly  was  in  Europe.  I he 
Rosacece  also  store  up  a large  proportion  ot  oil 
in  the  kernels  of  their  fruit,  as  m the  Almond, 
which  is  particularly  valued  ; so  also  that  ot  the 
Apricot,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Bnancon  Apricot, 
and  other  species  of  Primus.  In  the  I hmalayas, 
«,il  is  also  expressed  from  the  Apricot  kernel, 
and  has  been  sent  to  this  country  of  a tine  qua- 
lity Among  the  Amentacea  we  have  also  several 
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butter,  and  is  commonly  known  as  the  Ghee,  or 
Butter- 1’ree  of  Minora.  [Bassia].  The  native 
name  of  this  tree  is  Choonee,  and  Mr.  Traill  des- 
cribes it  as  not  being  found  in  Kemnon,  but  in  the 
adjoining  Goorkha  province  of  Dotec. — Eny.Cyc. 
Few  cultivators  saysSimmonds  are  .probably  aware 


of  the,  great  importance  of  oil  to  Britain,  and  lilt 


lit V.  iuuuua  

species  which  vielil  oil  of  good  quality,  and  m 
sufficient  quantity,  to  repay  the  expense  of 
expression,  as  Nut  oil,  obtained  from  the  Ha- 
zelBeech-Nut  oil,  from 


with  these  may  be  mentioned  W aluut  oil, 
from  Jwjlans  regia.  Besides  these  loppy 
oil  Ben-Nut  oil  (. TIgperanTkero ),  Ground- 

nut'oil  ( Arachis ),  Physic-nut  Oil  {Jatroplm),  me 
well  known.  So  the  cotton-seed  yields  oil,  which 
is  also  the  case  with  the  seeds  of  the  tea-plants, 
especially  of  the  species  called  Then  aud 

some  of  the  Camellias.  Iwo  species  ot  Dauta 
J]  longifolia  and  B.  latifoha,  both  yield  oil ; 
another  species,  IS.  bitty r area,  yields  a vegetable 


number  of  purposes  tor  which  it,  is  employed  m 
the  arts  and  manufactures.  It  is  extensively 
used  for  candle  and  soap  making,  for  burning  in 
lamps,  for  diminishing  friction  in  machinery  of 
all  kinds, and  especially  for  locomotives,  —in  wool- 
dressing, in  the  man  it  fact  lire  of  paints  and  var- 
nishes.as  an  article  of  food, for  medicinal  purpos- 
es, Stc.  So  important  are  vegetable  oils  deemed, 
that,  the  Society  of  Arts, in  its  prize  list  for  1851, 
oil-,  red  gold  medals  for  the  importation  or  intro- 
duction into  this  country  of  any  new  plants  or 
trees  from  China,  India,  or  elsewhere,  produc- 
ing oils  or  fatty  substances,  such  as  can  ho- 
used as  food,  or  are  applicable  to  manufacturing, 
purposes  ; and  also  to  the  person  who  shall  1 
manufacture  and  import  I he  linest.  specimen  of  i 
oil,  not.  less  than  ten  gallons,  the  produce  ofl 
olives  grown  in  any  British  colony  in  Alrica  or 
Australasia.  The  time  of  burning  of  equal 
quantities  of  the  following  oils  has  been  found 
to  be — 


Hours. 

Oil  of  poppy.  . 1 + 

.,  sunflower.  13 

„ rape 11 

„ mustard...  1 1J- 
flax  seed..  10 


Hours. 

Gold  of  pleasure 
( Catiicliiia  satica)  . 9J 

„ olives 9 

hemp  seed...  8 


tallow 


10 


1! 


FOREIGN  VEGET.VBLI 
1821. 
tuns. 


Coco-nut  oil. 

Olive  oil 

Palm  oil 

Rape-seed  oil. 


1.000 

3,200 

800 


OILS  IMPORTED. 

181-5.  1850. 

tuns.  tuns. 

2,  MS  99,010 

12  315  20.7S3 

25,285  4-18,589  cuts.- 

3,973  — 


Linseed  oil... 10,500  .88,631 


of 


21.32S 

wool  au- 
Wales,  in 


16,4-00  82,355 

l'  isli  oils 32  356  --,6— u , 

The  total  quantity  of  all  kinds 
nually  consumed  in  England  and 
1843,  was  estimated  at  801,5(10  packs.  Now. 
five  gallons  of  olive,  rape-seed  or  other  oils,  be- 
ing used  in  the  preparation  of  every  pack  of  wool 
for  cloth  (independent  of  the  quantity  used  ii 
soap,  applicable  to  the  woollen  manufactures), -i 
follows  that  five  gallons  in  801,560  packs  are 
equal  to  4,007,830  gallons,  or  15,904  tuns 
and  adding  for  olive  or  sperm  oil  used  in 
machinery,  1-1 1th  ol  the  whole,  1,446  tuns,  th< 
total  quantity  consumed  is  17,250  tuiis.  F“ 
der.bv  on  the  South  Whale  Fishery.”)— Sim 
monds. Oils  and  flits'  may  be  liquid  or  solid, but  the; 
are  easily  fusible,  and  when  brought  in  contac 
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with  paper  they  make  a greasy  mark,  and  render 
the  paper  translucent.  The  iixeji  oils  occur  both 
in  vegetables  and  animals.  In  the  former  they  oc- 
cur chiefly  in  the  cellular  structure  of  the  seeds, 
and  arc  supposed  by  their  oxidation  or  slow 
I'oinb.ustiou  to  supply  the  heat  necessary  to  gcr- 
miua  ion.  In  animals  they  are  deposited  chief- 
ly in  the  cel  ti la r membrane.  The  oils  may  be 
of  wry  different  consistence  even  in  the  same 
plant  or  animal  ; varying  from  a thin  oil,  such 
as  almond  or  spermaceti  oil,  to  solid  lard  or 
suet.  The  vegetable  oils  are  usually  obtained 
from  the  previously  ground  or  bruised  seed  by 
pressure,  in  some  eases  assisted  by  heat.  In 
animals  the  adipose  cells  are  broken  upon  the 
application  of  heat  by  the  iiq.uefaclion  and  ex- 
pansion til’ the  fnt,  Which  runs  out  or  collects  on 
the  surface  of  the .water,  in  which  it  is.  The  con- 
stitution of  fats  is  stated  under  Candle,  to 
alucli  vve  must,  refer.  They  are.  compounds  of 
ifrnrtc,  margnne,  and  oleic  acids,  with  a base 
ermed  glycerine,  and  the  stearate,  the  niar/ftirnle 
md  the  c^eufe  of  glycerine  tire  respectively  term- 
'd steariuc , tnargnriue,  and  elarine.  Rrt  dc- 
)ends  for  its  consistence  upon  the  proportions 
n which  these  substances  occur  : in  the  solid 
ats  stearine  or  margarine  prevails,  and  in  the 
iquid  oils  claiu.  The  ultimate  .analysis.  of  lats 
ml  oils  reduces  them  all  to  carbon,  hydrogen 
ml  oxygeii.  Some  of  them  yield  minute  por- 
!°tis  of  nitrogen,,  the  result  of  adhering  impuri- 
ies-  1 lie  following  table  shows  the  relative 
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Nut  nil  ..... 

At  53°. 

At  75°. 

At  122°. 

At  200®- 

. ('  90S  .... 

. 0"J19  ... 

...  0 671 

Aliiumt)  oil  . 

. 0 920  .... 

...  0TG3 

J.iiisiM-il  nil 

. O9o.9  .... 

...  0 930  ... 

....  0921  .... 

Cll.Sl.il'  nil.... 

. 0-970  .... 

..  0 957  ... 

..  0 903 

Olive  oil  

. 0 9-9  .... 

..  O'Oll  . 

....  0-893  ... 

...  0 802 

loportions  of  the  three  elements  in 
f each  of  the  oils  named 


100  paits 


Olive 

Curium 

Ilydmjten. 

Oxvfipn. 

• V 7 1 .. 

...  13-36  ... 

...  9-4.3 

Almond.... 

77  40  .. 

....  11.4$  .. 

...  10-82 

Linseed...  . 

. 76-01  .. 

...  12-62 

Nut 

....  10  5/  ... 

...  9-12 

Castor 

. 7117  .. 

• • 1 1 03  ... 

...  14-78 

Whale  ....  . 

. 76-13'.. 

...  1240  .. 

:..  11-50 

Spermaceti.. 

. 78*)  1 

...  10-97  ... 

..  10-12 

I fog’s  la  ni . . 

. 70 -IT)  .. 

...  1114  ... 

..  9-75  ! 

Suet  .. 

78-99  ... 

• 1 1 '-70  ... 

. 9-80 

T’uitter...  ... 

65-60  .. 

...  17-60  ... 

..  Ifi  St) 

i s mid  oil  are  colourless  or  of  a slight  yellow 
1 : ' U'.V  may  be  IT  ached  by  prolonged  ex- 
■mi  o to  light  ; they  are  mostly  without,  smell 
Om  c,  but  he  presence  of  certain  volatile  acids 
>paits  peculiar  odoms  to  some  of  them  ; tlms 
ttei  contains  butyric  and  other  acids  ■ .mat's 
J"rC'C.  aCtd’  v'ha!e.  oil  phoccnic  acid,  fa 

iterPTut<:b"n'V-l,y  °f  tftS  'S  lftss  th:m  tlint  of 
re  11  11  Vi,nes  greatly  with  their  tempera- 
i mis  common  hog’s  lard  at.  60 ° ]ias  a 

if,  8M  f.CS  1220  01  *»  » *■* 

is  O S 60  ’ 'lt  11  18  0 and  at.  200° 


I he  oils  may  be  raised  to  a high  tempera- 
ture without  decomposition  ; but  \it  certain 
temperatures  they  deepen  in  colour,  exhale  va- 
[)our,  and  between  500°  and  600°  undergo 
decomposition.  Hence  they  cannot  he  dis- 
tilled in  the  ordinary  way  without  being  de- 
composed. I he  nils  cannot  -properly  be° said 
to  have  any  boiling  points,  for  when  they  appear 
to  be  in  :1  state  of  ebullition  their  glycerine  is 
undergoing  decomposition ; the  fatty  acids  are 
villa  i \ • . [utilized  or  form  new  volatile  products  ; 
carburet  ted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  are  evolv- 
ed, and  carbon  is  left  behind.  During  the  dis- 
tillation the  oleic  acid  is  partly  converted  into 
sebaeie  acid,  and  the  stearic  into  margaric  acid 
while  the  decomposition  of  the  glycerine  pro- 
duces an  acrid  vapour  termed  acroleine.  These 
effects  vary,  however,  with  the  nature  of  the  oil. 
On  passing  the  vapour,  of  fats  or  oils  slowly 
through  a red-hot  tube  similar  effects  are  produ- 
ced together  with  a considerable  quantity  of  hy- 
drocarbons in  a liquid,  vaporous  and  gaseous  form. 
Ui  -gas  is  produced  by  a similar  action.  What  is 
called  oil  of  bric/r  or  philosopher  s oil  is  prepared 
by  soaking  bricks  in  Oil  and  distilling  the  oil  from 
them  at  a reel  heat  in  an  iron  alembic.  The  re- 
cently expressed  fixed  oils  are  not  much  affected 
by  the  oxygen  of  the  air  : but  by  continued  ex- 
posure to  light  and  air,  they  absorb  oxygen  ra- 
pid y,  and  give  out  carbonic  acid  and  h'vdrogen  • 
—tins  action  may  even  be  so  energetic  as  to 
produce  ignition,  especially  where  the  oil  exposes 
innumerable  points'  to  the  oxygen  : as  when  it. 

/ , b-v  Porous  substances,  cotton,  tow 

aad  cloths  used  in  lubricating  machinery,  and 
then  i brown,  into  a corner  in  a heap.  There 
can  bo  no  doubt  that  steamboats,  factories, 

< othei  places  have  been  set  on  fire  in  this 
•C , " 1:1  ' »r?  called  drying  oils,  such  as  nut- 

oil  poppyse cd  oil,  linseed  and  some  others,  seem 
to  nuclei  go  tins  kind  of  oxidation  : when  exposed 
iii  on  layers  to  the  air  they  dry  into  a kind  of 

0113  V'?181’  a Process  which  is  great  I v 
acccleiated  by  the  addition  of  a very  srnail 
quantity’  oxide  of  lead.  The^^ 
he  contrary,  do  not  dry,  but  become  rancid 
bv  a similar  exposure,  The  purity  of  the  fixed 
oil,  may  be  determined  approximative! v,  and 
t i e ad  mixt  ure  of  ’cheaper  oils  detected!  L bv 

inHU't"  ' !‘f . FCullar  odour  of  the  oil  when 
f U-v  1lc‘?te.d  l,y  a sPi«t  lamp  in  a small  pore.  - 
lain  or  platinum  capsule.  The  odour  evolved 
"}  ! 1 edivmMe  that  of  the  plant  or  anifoal  from 
which  it  was  obtained.  In  this  way  linseed  ui' 

3 hale  oil,  train  oil,  or  rape  oil  may  be  detected 

$ "x  f! 
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mu  when  used  to  adulterate  another  oil.  Th* 
test,  however,  is  not  always  a sate  one,  for  the 
odour  of  cold  drawn  oil  may  differ  from  the 
same  oil  expressed  under  the  influence  of  heat. 
Olive  oil  has  a different  odour  if  grown  at 
different  places.  2.  By  mixing  concentrated 
•ulphuric  acid  with  oil,  (1  or  2 parts  acid  to 
100  oil)  the  temperature  rises  and  the  mixture 
becomes  coloured.  If  a plate  of  white  glass  be 
placed  on  a sheet  of  white  paper,  and  10  or  15 
drops  of  oil  be  placed  on  the  glass  and  a small 
drop  of  acid  added,  a colour  will  be  produced 
which  varies  with  the  oil  employed.  With  rape 

oil  a greenish  blue  ring  forms  at  a certain  dis- 
tance from  the  acid,  while  towards  the  centre 
light  yellow-brown  streaks  may  be  observed. 
In  train  oil,  from  the  whale  or  stock -fish,  a 
peculiar  motion  begins  at  the  centre  and  ex- 
{«nds  to  the  outside  : a red  colour  appears  and 
becomes  more  vivid:  in  10  or  lS  minmes  the 
margin  assumes  a violet  tinge  which  in  2 hours 
is  uniform  throughout.  Olive  oil  instantly  be- 
comes pale  vellow,  and  afterwards  yellowish 
men.  ?ln  linseed  oil  a beautiful  dark  brownish 
red  web  is  formed,  gradually  changing  into 
brownish  black.  Tallow  oil  or  oleic  acid  be- 
comes brown.  “ It  seldom  occurs  that  a better 
oil  is  used  to  adulterate  an  inferior  one.  Oil 
of  almonds,  olives,  and  codfish-oil,  will  therefore, 
never  be  used  lor  adulterating  rape-oil,  but  pro- 
bably train  or  perhaps  linsed  oil,  and  sometimes 
poppv  oil-  If  we  are  led,  therefore,  by  the 
odour  to  infer  an  adulteration,- for  instance  by- 
train  oil,  which  occurs  the  most  frequently -it  is 
only1  necessary  to  place  from  10  to  15  drops  of 
rape  oil,  the  purity  of  which  is  undoubted,  toge- 
ther with  as  much  train  oil,  and  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  the  oil  whose  purity  is  suspected,  and  to 
It  each  of  them  » snail  <lrop  of 
acid.  Prom  the  colour  produced  an  inference 
mav  be  drawn  as  to  the  punty  of  the  oil,  am  ij 
the  difference  of  tinges  from  the  vivid  red  of  he 
train  oil,  and  the  bluish  green  of  rape  oil,  the 
extent  of  adulteration  may  be  detected.  this 
T™  due  to  Mr.  Heidenreich  of  Strasburg.  and 
S;"aUlu  Dr.  Normandy’s  Comme™ 
tUnd-Rookof  Chemical  Analysis,  1850,  in  which 
will  be  found  a large  amougt  of  information  re- 
specting the  methods  of  testing  the  purity  ot  oi  s. 

Cpmity  of  oils  may  also  be  tested  by  referring 

to'their'  densities,  wbi  are  said  not  to  vary-  m an 

appreciable  manner  it  the  same  oil  pi  oduced  in 
appreciame  caTnnv  an  aerometer  or  ok- 
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vered  with  small  air  bubbles.  When  olive  oil  is 
surrounded  with  pounded  ice  it  becomes  com- 
pletely solidified,  which  is  not  the  case  if  adul- 
terated with  oil  of  poppies.  Olive  oil  is  some- 
times adulterated  with  honey,  which  may  be  de- 
tected by  shaking  the  oil  with  hot  water,  which 
dissolves  the  honey,  and  the  oil  separates  when 
left  at  vest.  The  presence  of  the  fish  oil  in  vege- 
table oil*  may  be  detected  by  passing  through 
them  chlorine,  which  turns  them  black.  The 
following  is  a list  of  the  principal  unctuous  oil* 
of  commerce  : — 


2 


3. 

4. 

5. 


Sp.  Or. 

Linseed  oil — Linum  usitaiissimum  et 
perenne.  Drying 0-9347 

Nut  oil — Cory  las  at  ell  ana,  and  Jug- 
lans  regia.  I) 0 9260 

Poppy  oil — Puparer  somniferum.  D 0 9243 
Hemp-seed  oil — Cannabis  saliva.  D.  0 9279 
Oil  of  sesamum- — Sesamum  Orien- 
tal, Greasy 

Olive  oil — Olea  Europea.  G 0 9176 

Almond  oW—Amygdalus  communis, 

G 0-9180 

8.  Oil  of  beu — Guilandina  mohringa. 

CT 

9.  Cucumber  oil  -Cucurbita  pepo  et 

melapepo-  D °'923) 

10.  Beech  oil  — Fagus  sylvatica.  G. 


6. 

7. 


0 922! 


n.  oil 


12. 


13. 


vears  In  Saxonv  an  aerometer  or  ok- 
SAs  S it  indicate,  the  specific  °f 

oil,  in  such  . way  that  pure  ™P«-*e'd  °'i  “ jjV 

SSS  wS.  the  quantity  of  oil  which  fall, 

ISncel  When  oil  of  almonds  or  pure  olive  oil 
fSniua  phialit.  aurf.ee  remain.  event 
tafifK  with  oil  of  poppies  tt  become,  eo- 


14. 

15. 


0 913 
0-961 


0-923 


16. 


17. 

18. 


19. 

20. 


21. 


of  mustard — Sinapis  nigra  et 

...  a.  0 916f 

aroensts.  tv 

Oil  of  sunflower — Hdianthus  annum 

. 0-923 

et  perennis.  

Rape-seed  oH—Prassica  napus  et 

campestris.  G 

Castor  oil— Ricinus  communis.  D. 
Tobacco-seed  oil  -Nicoliana  taba- 

cum  et  rustica.  D... 

Plum-kernel  oil-P™««*  domestka 

G 

Grape-seed  oil—  W*  runfera.  D. 

Butter  of  cacao-  Theobroma  cacao. 



Coco-nut  oil- Gw*  nuci/era.  G... 

Palm  oil — Cocos  butyracea,  rel  Atoi- 

ra  elais.  

Laurel  oil— Laurus  nobilis.  G. 


0-912 

0-92( 


0-891 


0-96 
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22. 

23. 

24. 


23. 

26. 

27. 

28. 


Sp.  Or. 

Ground  nut  oil — Arachis  hypogaa.  U 
Piney  tallow — Valeria  Indica.  G..  0 926 
Oil  of  Julienne--  Ifesperis  malro- 

nalis.  D, 0 9281 

Oil  of  Camelina — Myagrum  saliva. 

D., 0-9252 

Oil  of  weld-seed — Reseda  luteola.  D.  09328 
Oil  of  garden -cresses — Lepidium 

sativum.  D 0 9240 

Oil  of  deadly  nightshade — Atropa 
belladonna.  P..., 0 9250 

29.  Cotton-seed  oil — Gossypium  Barba- 

dense.  D 

30.  Colza  oil — Brassica  cahipestris  ; B: 

Oleifra  G 0-9136 

31.  Summer  rapeseed  oil — Brassica  pree- 

co*-  G 0-9139 

32.  Oil  of  radish  -seed — Raphan  us  salivas 

oleifera.  G .q  0.9187 

33.  Cherry-stone  oil. — Prunus  cerasns.  G.  0-9239 

34.  Apple-seed  oil. — Pyrus  malt/s.  G. 

35.  Spindle-tree,  oil.— -Euonymus  Pur  op  a - 

“*•  G 0-9380 

Coruel-berry-tree  oil — Comas  saugni- 


36 


nea. 


G. 


0.0  ISO 


0-9130 


37.  Oil  of  the  roots  of  cyper-gra3s 

Cyperus  esculenta.  G 

13.  Henbane-seed  oil — Ifyosciantus 

niger.  G 

9.  Horse-chestnut  oil —JSsculus  hippo- 

castauum.  G-  0‘927 

0-  Pine  top  oil. — Pinus  abies.  T) 0 928 

1 he  proportion  of  oil  contained  in  seeds  is  oft- 
n very  considerable  :■  linseed  contains  20  ner 
;nt.  of  oil.  • rape-seed  from  35  to  40  ; castor  oil 
*d?  as  much  as  60  per  cent.  The  oil  is  usually 
btamed  by  means  of  expression.  In  Europe 

f°r  ^ pUrp°8e  ; butit  is  de- 
n*le  first  to  pass  such  hard  seed  as  lint  or  rape 
stween  iron  rollers,  in  order  to  crack  the  shells 
Mrt-iroB,  t„n,M 

tkt,  and  their  spmdtej  run  in  brass  tLha. 
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fixed  in  an  iron  frame  bolted  to  the  frame  work 
of  the  mill.  These  frames  have  mortises,  in 
which  the  bushes  for  the  rollers  are  placed  and 
are  adjusted  by  screws  passing  through  the  ends 
of  the  iron  frames  : this  allows  the  rollers  to  be 
set  at  any  distance  apart,  according  to  the  size 
and  hardness  of  the  seed  to  be  crushed.  The 
rollers  are  sometimes  of  different  sizes,  ao  that 
different  velocities  may  be  given  to  their  sur- 
faces : this  enables  them  to  draw  the  seeds  in, 
and  to  perforin  their  work  more  quickly.  One 
of  the  rollers  has  on  its  axis  a small  spur- 
weel,  which  engages  a cog-wheel  on  the 
main  shaft  of  the  mill.  Its  motion  by 
another  pinion  to  the  second  roller.  By  giv- 
ing to  the  roller  pinions  a dissimilar  number  of 
teeth,  they  may  be  made  to  revolve  with  different 
velocities,  which  answers  the  3ame  purpose  as 
making  tlieih  of  different  sizes.  Above  the  rol- 
lers is  a hopper  containing  the  seed,  which  runs 
out  at  an  opening  in  the  bottom  into  a trough 
or  shoe,  which  is  agitated  by  a piece  of  wood 
nailed  to  it  resting  on  the  cogwheel : the  shoe 
thus  feeds  the  rollers  with  a small  quantity  of 
seed  at  n time,  and  prevents  them  from  being 
choked  up.  A plate  of  iron  attached  to  the 
frame  on  each  side  presses  by  its  edge  against 
the  lower  part  of  the  rollers,  and  scrapes  off 
any  adhering  seed.  The  crushed  seed  falls 
upon  an  inclined  board,  and  collects  in  a 
heap,  from  which  it  is  removed  to  feed  the 
running  stones.  The  arrangement  of  the  rollers  - 
resembles  that  of  the  crushing  mill.  The  seed; 
broken  by  the  rollers  is  passed  under  two 
vertical  mill-stones  or  runners,  revolving  on  a 
horizontal  bed,  where  it  is  further  bruised  and 
prepared  for  compression  In  some  places  the 
rollers  are  not  used,  but  the  seed  is  at  once  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  the  runners.  Hard  and 
smooth  grains  are,  however,  liable  to  slip  away 
tiom  beneath  the  running  stones, and  thus  require 
a much  longer  time  to  prepare  them  for  the  next 
process,  that  ot  compression.  Rollers  do  their 
work  rapidly,  but  they  require  great  power  to 
work  them.  When  the  seed  is  sufficiently  bruis- 
ed  by  either  or  both  of  these  means,  it  is  collected 
into  hair  bags  and  placed  in  what  is  called  a wedge- 

"a°  Ve-011  InJlls  3 9c,'ew*Press  may  be  used 
rnt  the  hai  dness  and  smoothness  of  the  grains  of 

and  thf  Cavities  forraed  hy  the  broken 
hell  which  retain  the  oil,  require  the  exertion  of 

a . ',  "gcr  f ,orce-  Jhe  hair  bags  containing  the 
crashed  seeds  are  placed  bet  ween  wedges  of  wood 
contained  within  a strong  framing.  The  wedges 
arc  then  driven  down  by  a heavy  ram  or  pesUc 

fVomT  by  "ntil  the  PestIe  abounds 

fiom  them  3 times,  when  they  are  judged  to  be 

tight.  The  oil  tWiEdfeof 
the  best  quality,  and  is  kept  distinct  from  that 
obtained  by  the  after  process.  The  seeds  come 
out  of  the  bags  m the  form  of  flat  cakes  : khZe 
*rs  broken  up,  and  pounded  ' 
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in  mortan  with 


OH.S. 


stampers,  which  reduce  the.  parenchyma  of 
tlie  seed  to  a fine!  meal,  so  that  the  oil  can  es- 
cape more  freely  when  subjected  to  a seeotul  com- 
pression, which  is  now  aided  by  heat.  The 
pounded  seed  or  meal  is  heated  to.’  the  tempera- 
ture of  melting  bees’-wax  in  a pan,  and  is  kept 
in  agitation  by  a spatula  worked  by  machinery 
The  meal  is  again  put  into  hair  bags  and  com- 
pressed, and  the  .resulting  oil  is  considered  to  be 
the  best  of  the  second  .quality.  Aimt.her  com-  owumeu  Huungu  «. 
pression  produces  oil  of  the  ordinary  second  j fragments  of  the  seed. 
quality.  During  the  heating  oi  the  meal  a little  ■ 1 ~c 

water  is  sometimes  added  ; but  in  Holland  t.lii 


oils. 

to  the  northward,  at  Surat,  Cambay,  Kunachee, 
Ste..  differs  a little  from  that  just  described,  in 
having  a very  strong  wooden  lrame  round  I lie 
mouth  of  the  mortar  ; on  this  the  man  who 
keeps  the  seeds  in  order  sits.  Itt  Scinde  a camel 
is  employed  to  drive  the  mill  instead  of  bullocks. 
Castor  oil  seed  is  thrown  into  the  mill  like 
other  seeds,  as  already  described  ; when  removed 
it  requires  to  be  boiled  for  att  hour,  and  then 
strained  through  a cloth  to  free  it  from  the 

It  is  a curious  fact, 
| and  illustrative  of  the  imperfect  manner  in 
which  the  oil  is  separated  from  the  seeds, 


_ _ i . * — [ ' 

practice  is  considered  to  be  injurious.  The  cakes  that,  while  the  common  pressman  only  obtain* 
are  still  fat  and  soft,  and  are  sold  as  food  for  j ed  some  2(ij-  per  cent,  Boussiligault,  in  his 
cattle  ; but  the  Dutch  break  them  down  arid  | laboratory,  from  the  same  seeds,  actually  pro- 
stamp them  again.  The'  result  is  an  impalpable  j cured  I i per  cent.  When  the  oil  cakes  are 


paste,  which  is  head  with  a very  little  water,  am! 
kept,  for  some  time  at  the  temperature  of  boiling 
water, with  diligent  stirring.  It  is  then  subject-  , 
ed  to  the  greatest  pressure  that  has  yet  been  j 
applied,  and  the  result  is  an  oil  pt  the- j 
quality.  The  cake  is  dry  and  hard  like  a board,  ami  i 
is  used  for  manure.  Some  ot  the  sipall  millers  in 
Holland  purchase  oil-cakes  from  France  and  Flan-  j 
tiers  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  this  inferior  oil.  j 
- — Tomlinson. 

Native  Oil  Mills—  The  principal  native  oil 
mill  of  India,  of  which,  however,  there  arc 
some  varieties,  consists  ol  a simple  wooden 
mortar  with  revolving  pestle.  It  is  m common 
use  ; two  oxen  are  harnessed  to  the  gei 
depends  from  the  extremity  of  the 


a man  sits  on  the  top  ol  the  nioilai, 
throws  in  the  seeds  that  may  have  got  dis- 
placed. The  mill  grinds  twice  a day  q a livsh, 
man  and  team  being  employed  on  each  occasion.. 
When  sesame  oil  is  to  be  made,  about  seventy 
seers  measure,  or  two  and  a halt  bushels  ot  seeds 
are  thrown  in  ; to  this  ten  seers,  or  two  quarts 
and  three-quarters  of  water,  are  gradually  add- 
ed ; this  on  the  continuance  of  the  grinding, 
which  lasts  in  all  six  hours,  unites  with  the 
fibrous  portion  of  the  seeds,  and  forms  a cake, 
which,  when  removed,  leaves  the  oil  clean  am 


meant  for  feeding  stock,  this  loss  is  ot  little 
emisequenee,  inasmuch  as  the  oil  serves  a very 
good  purpose,  but  when  the  cake  is  only  intended 
to  be  used  as  a manure,  it.  is  a great  loss,  inas- 
much as  the  oil  is  of  little  or  no  use  in  adding 
any  food  for  crops  to  the  soil. — Simmonds. 
The  volatile  oils  arc  very  numerous  ill  the  Vege- 
table kingdom.  They  are  called  volatile  on  ac- 
count of  the  ready  manner  in  which  they  may 
lie  volatilised  under  the  influence  of  heat.  The 
facility  with  which  they  are  diffused  in  the  at- 
mosphere renders  them  easy  of  detection,  and  it’ 
is  to  this  class  of  substances  that  plants  owe 
their  peculiar  odours.  Many  ot  them  are  em- 
.•ling, which  i ployed  in  perfumery,  others  are  used  as  stimu- 
pestle,  - — j ■ hints  in  medicine,  and  some  are  poisons.  ’I  he  r. 
and  composition  is  much  more  varied  t hail  that  of 
the  fixed  oils,  and  to,  the  chemist-  they  otter  an 
exceedingly  interesting  field  of  teseaivh.  Many 
of  them  have  a constitution  analogous  to  the 
compounds  obtained  by  chemists  Irom  the  com- 
pound radicals.  They  rare  divided  by  che- 
mists into  three  groups  those  contain- 

ing only  ra-rbon  and  hydrogen,  as  oil  ot  turpen- 
! Line  ; 2,  those  containing  also  oxygen,  as  01  ol 
i cloves  ; 3,  those  containing  sulphur,  as  oil  of 
I o-arlic.  Manv  natural  orders  are  characterised  by 
1 yielding  volatile  oils.  Thus  the  Lamiace*,  Myr* 


pure  at,  the  bottom- of  the  mortar.  From 

* . . 1 mvf  flw»ll  mm  .mi 


this  ! tad**,  ami  others,  embrace  species  all  of  which 


it  is  taken  out  by  a coco-nut  shell  cup, ton  the 
pestle  being  withdrawn.  Other  seed  oils  tire 


described  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  as  made  almost  ett-  The  petals  are  oiten 

« * „ . lonm  t wi  Cl  mo  I 1 1 II  111  niw  Pft  VlP.fM  ill  1 \ lllOb* 


contain  volatile  oil  in  their  leaves.  Many  of  tli( 
V.nifieUiferoe  yield  a volatile  oil  in  their  fruits 


the  seat  of  these  secretions 


tirely  in  the  same  wav  as  Irom  the  sesainum 
The  exceptions  are  the  castor  oil,  obtained 
from  either  the  small  or  large  varieties  of  Hieiuns. 
This,  at  Sefingapatain,  is  first  ; parched  m pots, 
containing  something  more  than  a seer  each.  It 
is  then  beaten  lV  a mortar,  and  formed  into 


put  in  an  earthentyuje,  pot  and  boiled  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  water,  for  the  , space  of  five 
hours  : frequent  care  being  taken  to  stir  the 


hours  ; frequent  card  being  . • .. 

mixture  to  prevent  it.  from  burning-  . 1 

now  Uoats  on  the  surface,  and  is  slummed  oil 

The  oil  mill  made  use  of  at  Bombay,  and  Phcir.  page  37 
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and  especially  those  most  prized  as  the  Kos* 
the  Jasmine,  the  Heliotrope,  and  many  others. 
Euq.  One.  Appended  is  a table  of  volatile  oils  t-mi 
ployed  in  medical  practice.  They  are  almost  M 
powerful  stimulants  and  carminatives.  A drop  o. 
two  dissolved  in  a few  minims  of  spirit,  and  at 
ounce  of  water  added,  gives  an  cxtemporancou 
substitute  for  fhe  distilled  water  of  the  plant  W 
a useful  vehicle  for  many  draughts  or  mixhuj 
These  oils  are  often  added  m minnte  qnanuU 
to  pill-masses,  either  to  give  an  agreeable  flavou 
or  counteract  their  tendency  to  griping.-^ 


jure. 


TABLE  OF  VOLATILE  OILS. 
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OILS. 

Fix'd  oils  are  found  in  the  cells  and  inter- 
cellular spaces  of  the  fruit,  leaves  and  oilier  parts 
of  plants.  Some  of  these  are’  (Irving  oils,  as 
linseed  oil,  from  Linton  uiitatisdnvim  ; some  are 
fat  oils,  as  that  from  olives  (fruit  of  Vita  satixa 
or  Kuropeea)  ; whilst  others  are  solid,  as  palm 
oil.  The  solid  oils,  butters  or  fats  procured 
from  plants  have  been  described  under  the  head. 
Butter,  to  which  we  refer,  merely  mentioning  here 
that  the  chief  are,  butter  ot  cacao,  from  Theo- 
broma  cacao  ; of  cinnamon, from  Cinnamomiim  rer- 
um ; of  nutmeg,  from  Myristica  motekota  ; of  coco- 
nut, from  Coco*  tmei/era  ; of  laurel,  irom  Laurua 
nobilis  ; of  palm  oil,  from  Flats  gtiiunieusis  ; 
Shea  butter,  from  Bassia  Park'd  ; fra  lam  butter, 
or  Ghee,  from  Bassia  butyrucea  ; and  vegetable 
tallow,  from  Stillingia  sebifera  in  China,  from 
Vateria  indica  in  Canara  and  China,  and  from 
Pentadesnui  butyrucea  in  Sierra  Leone,  and  from 
the  almond.  These  oils  contain  a large  amount 
of  stearine,  and  are  used  as  substitutes  for  tat. 
Some  of  them  are  imported  in  large  quantities, 
and  enter  into  the  composition  of  soap,  candles, 
fee. — Castor  oil,  from  the  seeds  ol  l{icinus 
communis,  differs  from  other  fixed  oils  in 
its  composition.  Decandollc  states  the  follow- 
ing as  the  quantity  of  oil  obtained  from  va- 
rious seeds  : — 


Ter  cent, 
in  weight. 

Hazel-nut", 

... 

60 

Garden  cress,  ...  

57 

Olive,  

50 

AValnut,  • 

• • 

50 

l'oppy  (Papacer  somni/erum)  ... 

... 

48 

Almond,  ,• 

•• 

46 

Caper-spurge  ( Euphorbia  Lathy ri 

0 .. 

41 

Colza  ( Brassira  oleracea),  ... 

• • 

39 

Wrbite  mustard  ( Sinapis  alba),... 

• • • 

36 

Tobacco 

• • 

34 

Plum,  

• * • 

83 

W ond  ...  ...  • ■ ■ *•* 

.. 

30 

• 

Hemp,  

25 

Flax,  ...  ...  ...  f*  ••* 

• • 

22 

Sunflower,  

. ... 

15 

Buckwheat 

•• 

14 

Grapes,  t • 

• • • 

12 

The  following  table,  quoted 

from 

Bous- 

singault,  shows  the  results  of  soma  experiments 
made  by  M.  Gauiac,  of  Daguy  : — 


'■a 

8 

p 

C-a 
•o  M 

Jo 

no  — • 

n-5 

it 

J3  O 

c * 

t- 

5 

Oil  per  rent. 

* 

c 

h 

s. 

b 

M 

at 

u 

ewti 

or*. 

lb. 

lb. 

on. 

Colewort  

i« 

0 

15 

*76 

+ 

+0 

5+ 

Kockct 

u 

1 

3 

320 

8 

18 

73 

Winter  rape 

IS 

2 

U 

6+1 

6 

S3 

62 

S«edi«h  turnip* 

u 

i 

St 

595 

8 

33 

62 

16 

2 

IS 

Cil 

6 

S3 

62 

Turnip  cabbage  

13 

3 

IS 

565 

+ 

33 

61 

Gold  of  plea.ure 

17 

1 

1# 

6+5 

* 

27 

72 

Sunflower 

If, 

3 

1+ 

275 

0 

16 

SO 

Fl»x 

1ft 

1 

tft 

355 

0 

25 

69 

White  poppy 

10 

1 

IB 

ICO 

8 

+6 

52 

Hemp  

7 

3 

SI 

229 

0 

25 

70 

Summer  r.pe 

n 

3 

17 

+12 

5 

30 

65 

Simmonds.  In  estimating  the  value  of  an  oil  pro- 
ducing plant  or  tree,  the  other  valuable  products 
which  it  yields  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  The 
linseed  in  addition  to  its  oil  produces  the  scarcely 
less  valuable  flax,  hemp  yields  a fibre  and  an  intoxi- 
cating resin,  safflower,  a dye — pinnacotay,  a soft 
inferior  gum — poonga,  a valuable  timber — piney, 
a resin — gamboge  tree,  a valuable  pigment — ■ 
mahowa,  a spirit  distilled  from  the  flowers,  8cc., 
&c.,  whilst  in  the  case  of  the  poppy,  the  oil  is  se- 
cond in  importance  to  the  more  valuable  opium. 
An  excellent  epitome  of  the  particular  qualities, 
on  which  the  value  of  an  oil  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce depends  will  be  found  in  the  accompany- 
ing extracts  of  a letter  from  G.  F.  Wilson.  Esq. 
to  Sir  William  Hooker,  Royal  gardens,  Kew  : 

“ Every  oil,  or  grease,  whether  solid  or  liquid,  if 
not  poisonous  or  acrid,  like  croton  oil,  viscid  and 
gummy,  like  castor  oil,  or  drying,  like  linseed  oil, 
must  be  worth  in  London  at  least  £30  a ton. 
Among  greases  solid  at  above  fe0°  hahrenheit, 
the  higher  the  melting  point  (other  things  equal), 
the  greater  the  value  ; for  example,  the  vegetable 
tallow  of  Borneo  melting  at  about  90 Faberen- 
heit  is  worth  at  least  £5  a ton  more  thnu  the 
cocoanut  oil  of  Ceylon  melting  at  709.  The 
effect  of  the  soap  duty  having  been  taken  off, 
may  probably  before  ” long,  materially  change 
the  relative  values  of  greases  ; but  at  present, 
liquid  oils,  like  the  ground  nut  (drachis 
Iiypogea)  are  worth  more  than  soft  solid 
oils,  like  the  Bassia  butter  of  India,  ns 
they  require  less  manufacturing  to  fit  them  for 
use,  the  liquid  oil  after  a simple  treatment  in  a 
cheap  apparatus,  beiug  fit  for  burning  in  lamps, 
while  the  soft  solid  oils  being  neither  hard 
enough  for  use  in  candles,  or  liquid  enough  for 
use  in  lamps,  require  to  go  through  a press  be- 
fore they  are  saleable,  except  for  soap-making. 
Greases  may  have  particular  advantages,  such  as 
being  little  acted  upon  by  the  air,  and  therefore 
not  easily  becoming  rancid,  but  these  good, 
qualities,  can  only  be  acertaincd  by  experiments- 
which  your  correspondents  had  perhaps  better 
leave  to  us.”  “ We  have  been  engaged  in  some 
experiment*  upon  oils,  for  use  in  medicine,  in 
which  it  seems  preoable  they  will  take  au  im«- 
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portant  place ; already  one  vegetable  oil  baa  been 
found  to  be  almost  as  efficacious  as  cod  liver  oil, 
with  the  advantages  of  being  less  unpleasant  and 
cheaper.  On  account  of  this  new  use,  it  might 
be  well  to  collect  small  quantities  of  oils,  even  if 
they  did  not  obey  the  conditions  mentioned 
above,  The  value  of  oil  must  depend  n little 
(especially  when  found  in  out  of  the  way  places) 
upon  the  way  it  is  held  in  its  matrix  ; for  ex- 
ample, the  oil  of  the  Lumbang-nut  (. -fleurite s 
triloba ) can  be  separated  with  much  less  labour 
and  simpler  hiachinerv  than  the  cocoa  nut  oil, 
which  requires  very  great  pressure  to  extract 
it  from  the  copperah,  or  dried  eoconnut  kernel.” 
“Waxes  arc  worth  more  than  greases,  on  account 
of  their  very  high  melting  points  ; their  relative 
values  depend  upon  colour,  transparency,  and 
freedom  from  resinous  matter.  Resin  may  he 
easily  detected  by  lighting  a small  piece  of  the 
wax  ; the  more  smoke,  the  greater  proportion  of 
resin,  and  therefore  less  value  ; the  paler  and 
more  transparent  the  wax  the  better.  The  most 
valuable  tree  wax  known,  is  the  beautiful  insect 
wax  of  China.”  “A  simple  way  to  try  an  oil  nut 
is  to  crush  it  with  a stone,  and  then  squeeze  it 
between  the  finger  and  thumb  ; if  it  contains 
any  considerable  quantity  of  greases,  enough  will 
be  pressed  out  to  judge  of  colour,  hardness  and 
sweetness  ; if  the  nut  tastes  oily,  and  yet  oil  does 
not  come  out  by  this  treatment,  it  is  well  to  dry 
the  kernel  before  squeezing  ; and,  in  the  case  of 
nuts  containing  greases,  solid  at  a high  tempe- 
ratuie,  like  that  of  the  Myristica  Sebifera,  it  is 
well  also  to  heat  the  nut.  Where  a stearic  candle 
can  be  got,  and  is  burned  down  a little,  until  it 
has  formed  a cup,  and  then  extinguished,  into  this 
a liUle  of  the  material  to  be  tried  may  be  placed  ; 
after  a moment’s  burning,  the  candle  material 
with  which  the  wick  is  saturated  is  burned  out, 
the  new  material  to  he  tried,  in  the  cup  takes  its 
place,  and  become*  the  material  supplying  the 
wick  until  the  cup  is  emptied,  and  so  can  be 
judged  of,  or  a piece  of  string  dipped  in  the  oil 
or  melted  grease  make*  a very  tolerable  wick  ; or 
simpler  still,  where  the  nut  is’  very  full  of  oil  if 
lighted  at  one  end,  it  will  at  least  show  what  ten- 
dency to  smoke  there  is,  and  the  colour  of  t he  light.” 

' Some  of  the  resins  ought  to  come  in  for  candle 
■asking,  though  I believe  that  they  have  never 
^een  extensively  used,  except  for  the  commonest 
sorts  of  candles,  on  account  of  their  giving  off  so 
nuch  smoke  ; but  as  some  descriptions  smoke 
ess  than  others,  there  is  a hope  that  new  ones 
nay  he  found  smoking  still  less  : these  would  then 
>e  very  serviceable  in  candle  making.  The 
Kunts  connected  with  new  greases,  8tc.,  that  we 
■hould  be  most  thankful  for  information  upon, 
‘re.  the  manner  of  growth,  probable  expense  of 
olleoting, means  of  transport,  and  quantity  likely 
0 "e  obtained,  with  small  specimens  of  the 
;rease,  if  manufactured,  and  of  the  fruit,  with 
>oth  its  husk  and  hard  shell,  where  these  exist.” 
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Of  vegetable  substances  of  Southern  Asin, 
producing  “ volatile  oils”  there  is  an  immense 
variety,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  oils  of  cassia 
and  cinnamon,  roosa  and  the  rose  utter,  few  are  of 
any  commercial  importance,  nor  are  they  prepared 
in  any  quantity  for  consumption  in  India.  Scent- 
ed oils  erroneously  termed  “ volatile”  obtained  by 
the  repeated  distillation  of  fragrant  herbs,  &c., 
over  into  a receiver  containing  a portion  of  any 
fixed  oil,  to  which  the  aroma  is  imparted,  are 
prepared  to  some  extent  but  chiefly  for  native 
use.  Sandalwood  oil  and  the  large  variety  of 
utters,  &.C.,  which  form  the  principal  part  of  na- 
tive perfumery  are  included  in  this  class. — .1/.  E. 
J.  R.  The  subjoined  list  will  serve  to  exhibit  the 
richness  of  the  produce  of  different  seeds,  of 
Southern  Asia,  from  which  varieties  of  oil  are  ex- 
tracted ; it  gives  the  proportion  of  oil  per  cent, 
in  weight  : — 

Black  til,  ( Verbesena  sativa),  ...  ...  464 

Giiigely  oil  (Set  a mum  orientals),  ...  46  7 

Ground  nuts,  Arachis  hypogaa,  . . 45*5 

Pounded  seeds  obtained  from  the  Pon- 
nay-tree  ( Calophyllum  inophyllum),  a 

bitter  lamp  oil,  ...  63*7 

Karunj  seeds,  from  the  Pongamiu  glabra  26  7 

Ram  till,  the  seeds  of  Guizotia  oleifera,  35 

Poppy  seeds  ( Papacer  somniferum j,  ...  43  to  68 
Silaam,  an  oil  seed  from  Ncpaul,  ...  41 

Rape  seed  {Brassica  napits),  ...  ...  33 

The  foregoing  are  not  all  the  seeds  from  which 
oil  is  extracted  by  the  unlives  of  Southern  Asia. 
— Simmon  ds.  The  oil  seeds  most  generally  culti- 
vated in  India  are  the  castor,  gingely,  rape, 
mustard,  ground  nut,  ramtill,  linseed,  nnd  poppy, 
but  the  latter  is  cultivated  for  its  opium  the  seed 
forming  a secondary  consideration.  The  follow- 
ing plants  grow  in  a wild  state,  their  fruit  being 
collected  and  the  oil  expressed  as  occasion  re- 
quires ; margosa,  ben,  brumadundoo,  pinnacottv, 
soap-nut,  kurunj,  cashew-nut,  poovana,  pine’v, 
neradimootoo,  physic-nut,  chceronjce,  coorookoo- 
pilly,  &c.  &c.  &c. — Madras  Exhibition  Juries  Re- 
ports. Oil  is,  in  Malay,  minah,  and  in  Javanese, 
langa,  both  of  them  words  of  extensive  currency 
throughout  the  Malay  and  Philippine  Archi- 
pelagos. 'Phe  plants  from  which  fatty  oils  are 
chiefly  extracted  are  the  coco-palm,  the  ground 
pea,  the  sesame,  and  the  pal.ma  christi ; the  first 
tor  edible  use,  and  the  three  last  for  the  lamp. 
In  the  islands  of  the  Molucca  sea,  a fine  esculent 
oil  is  expressed  trom  the  nut  o{  the  kanari  tree 
(Cannrium  commune).  Crawfurd  is  not  aware 
that  oil  is  expressed  in  any  of  the  islands  from  cru- 
ciform plants,  nor  is  flax  reared  for  this  purpose. 
Animal  oils  are  hardly  used  in  any  shape  : es- 
sential oils  are  obtained  from  the  clove,  the 
nutmeg,  the  kayu-puti  (Melaleuca  cajeput)  and 
in  great  abundance  and  cheapness  from  the 
Malay  camphor-tree  (Dryobalanops  camphoral 
- Orawfurd  Diet,  page  307.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  fixed  oils  arc  known  to  be  produced 
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hroughout  the  Madras  Presidency  and  Burmah. 
These  may  he  arranged  as  follows  ; 

Fixed  Vegetable  oils,  including  dry-)  j(|. 

ing,  greasy  and  solid  oils, f < 

Wood  oils,  10 

Mineral  oil, 1 

Animal  oils, i 

Total...  lib 

Of  the  first  class,  Coconut,  Castor,  C round- 
nut,  Uingely  and  its  variety,  It  ape,  Mustard  and 
Linseed  form  consider  able  articles  of  foreign 
trade.  The  first  three  being,  exported  in  the 
shape  of  oil,  the  last  two  as  oil  seed,  and  Ginge- 
jy,  both  as  an  oil  and  oil  seed.  In  addition  to 
tJmse,  the  following  aye  consumed  to  a large  ex- 
tent in  India  Lamp,  Itamtill,  Kmuiij,  l’iniiaeo- 
fay,  Illoopoo,  Piney  or  Doopada,  Margosa  or 
Neeni,  Physic  nut,  Bruinadundoo,  Safflower  and 
Poppy.  Of  the  remainder  some  are  medicinal 
and  some  are  prepared  only  in  those  localities, 
in  which  the  substances  producing  them  hap- 
pen to  abound  in  a wild  state.  ’Uie  prices  of 
these  products  Vary  very  considerably,  not  only  in 
different  parts  of  the'  Presidency,  but  even  in  vari- 
ous towns  of  the  same  district.  It  is  therefore  dif- 
ficult, if  not  altogether  impracticable,  to  fix  their 
respective  values,  with  any  degree  of  certainty  ; an 
increased  demand  or  greater  facility  of  transit 
moreover  considerably-  affect  their  present  value. 

M.  E.  J.  H.  Eng.  Cyc.  The  following  list 

contains  the  names  of  the  better  known  oils  of 
Southern  Asia. 


Oil  of  sweet  flag 

Bo.  belguuiu  walnut.,.. 
l)o.  caju,  


A colitis  calamus. 
Aleurites  triloba- 
Anacardium  occidentale, 
Auntheruni  murieatinu. 
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l)u.  khus-lduis,  or  vettver, 
l)o.  grass,  or  oil  of  spike- 
nard (roosa  ka  tel),  \ 
J)u  ol  bishops  weed  seed,  .. 


Do.  ground  nut,  

Do  prickly  poppy,  ......... 

Butter  of  Ghee  tree, 

Do.  inawa 

Do.  illoopoo,  

Do.  kawan, 

Do.  Shanghai', 

Rape’  seed,......'.  ....  •••■;• 

Do.  pula*, 

Do.  poou  seed 

Oil  hemp  seed,  • ... 

Do.  koosuni,  

Do  of  cloves,  • • • 

Do  of  cummin, 

Do.  malkunganee.  or  staff 

tree 

Do.  cheeroujee, 

Do.  of  ca6si)i •••• 

Do.  of  cinnamon •.!.... 

Do.  of  lemon* 

Do  eocoanut,  

Do.  of  coriander ••• 

Do.  cucumber  seed,  


Aiidropogou  calamus  aroma 
tieus. 

A net  hum  sowa. 

Apricot  Oil,  Choohara  and 
Ziud  Aloo  ke  lei. 

Arachis  hypogcca. 

A rgeinofie  mexicana. 

Biissia  Bntyraeea. 

Bassta  latifolia. 

Bassia  longifulia. 

Bassia  species. 

Rraasica  ehinansis. 

Brassicii  napus. 

Biilea  fromlosn. 

Ciesalpiua  oleosperma, 
Oalopliy  Hum  inophyllum. 
Cannabis  saliva. 

Carthamus  tinctorius. 
Caryophyllus  aromatieus. 
Cumiuum  cymiitum. 

Celastrns  paniculuta. 
Chirongia  sapula. 
Cinuamomum  species. 
Cinnamomom  zeylameiini. 
Citrus  limouum. 

Cocos  nuoifera. 

Coriaudrum  sativun. 
Cilcurbita  pi  po. 


Do.  melon  seed 

Du.  pumpkin  seed.  ......... 

Do.  purging, 

Do  wood 

Agait  or  N a pouta  .' 

Do.  mijo,..  

Do.  of  cardamom 

Do.  Japan, 

Do.  of  sweet  fennel,  

Do.  gamboge  butter, 

Do.  bonduc  nut,  

Do.  raintib  ... 

Do.  of  I^eti,  Soluitijiui,  ..... 

Sun  (lower;  ...  

Do.  gliillbous  leaved  physic 

nut,  ;. lu.,j 

Do.  ol  star  anise,  , . ... 

Do.  of  jessamine 

Do.  Chinese,...  .... 

Do.  linseed  ; 

Do  of  eajeput,  

Do.  necin. 

Do.  of  mint 

Do.  mimusops.  

Do.  hen,  

Do.  nutmeg,  

Du.  of  tobsieeb; 

Do.  fennel  (lower,..  

Do.  of  keora 

Do.  poppy  seed,  

Do.  anise 

Do.  of  pepper,  

Do.  putehapat,  ........  ...... 

Do  kurrunj,  ...... : 

Do.  of  (Prinsepia  Utilis),  ... 

Do.  castor,  

Do  of  sandalwood,  

Do  poonga,  . 

Do.  of  sassafras,  

Saul, t* 

Do.  shayncotay 

Do.  gingelly 

Do  mustard,. 

Chinese  tallow  tree, 

Oil  pea 

Mustard  Oil,  of  kinds.  ...... 

Kalee  Surson.  | 

Surson, ! 

'i’ira }■ 

! Tom  and  Kurwn,  ' j 

[ Race ..riji 

Do.  fetid  sterculia,  

Do.  mix  vomica 

I Do.  wild  almond  . . 

Do.  portia  nut 

Do.  croton • •• 

Do.  vegetable  tallow,  

Kuttsella,  Black  till  of  Dee- 
can,  Kala  til-ke-tcl,  


Cuuumis  melp,  , 

Cueurbita  maxima. 

(.'ureas  pnrgaiis. 
Dipteroearpus  several  specie* I 
Didynainiu  gymnusperiiui. 
Dolichou  suja. 

Doliehos  hittorus. 

Ellettaria  eardamoinmn. 
Erysimum  pprfnliiiVifn. 
Famiedlum  dulet. 

Git vei  nia  pictorinu 
Garcinea  purpim-u. 
Guiiaudiim  bonduc. 

Gl(izot  ia  oleifera. 
Hyperunthera  Moringa. 
Ileliiiuthus  Amin  ns. 

latropba  glauea. 

Ilfiiduin  nuisutmu 
Jasminum,  (yar,  sp.) 

Kin. 

laniini  usitnris«iniuiti. 
iMilaleura  eajiiputi. 

Melia  azndtr.ieii. 

.Mentha  piperita. 

Mimusops  efengi. 

Moringa  pterygntpermn. 
Myristiea  mosehata. 
Nieotiana  tabneum. 

Nigella  sativa. 

Paiidanus  odoratissimu*. 

Pa  payer  somniferum. 
Pimpiuella  nuisum. 

Piper  nigrtnn. 

Pogostemon  patchouli. 
Pongamia  glabra, 
ltieiuus  Coinmuiiis. 
Salvadara  persiea. 

Sautalnni  album. 
Sapiu'ilus'cmargiifatus. 
Sareostigma  Meinii. 
Sassafras  nthcin.ilo 
Sliorea  robustn. 

Seniecarpus  anneardinm. 
Sesamuin  iudiemn. 

Siuapis  alba. 

Stillingia  sebifera. 

Sueliaw, 


Species  of  Sinnpi?,  ie- 

Store ul, in  ftetida. 

Stjyclinos  mix  vomica. 
Terininalia  calapgu. 
Tliespcsia. 

Thedbroma  cacao. 

'Piglium  oil’ll  iuale, 

Vateris  indica. 

Verbcsina  Sativa. 

Yernmiia  anthehhintica. 
Xyloearpns  gr  liatmli.  S’ 
Caraptv  luoladeensis. 


Madras  Exhibition  of  1 857- 

lit  addition,  there  are  cot.f.ott-seed  oil  use. 
for  their  lamps.  Castor  oil  and  Argemone  sect 
similarly  used.  Oil  obtained  from  the  fruit 
Media  ( \sadirachta , Stc,"  for  medicine ..and  lamp 
Apricot  oil  in  the  Himalayas,  sunflower  oil,  i 
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of  cucumber-seed  for  cooking  and  lamps,  oil  of 
eolocviilli  seed,  used  as  lamp  oil.  Tim  seeds  ol 
bastard  saffron  (Cart haunts  tinctorius ) yield  oil. 
.Mustard  oil,  the  produce  of  various  species  of 
Sinapis,  See.  Shanghae  oil,  from  Brassica  chiuensis- 
Jlliepie  oil,  from  Bassia  lougifoUa,  which  is  used 
Ibr  frying  cakes,  &e.,  in  Madras  ; and  Mahwa 
oil,  from  another  species  of  the  same  genus 
Bassia  lutifolia.  Oil  is  expressed  from  the 
seeds  of  Cisalpina  oteosperma , a native  of  the 
Hast,  'hie  neem  tree  seeds  afford  a very  clear 
or  bitter  oil,  used  for  burning.  Wood  oil  is  a 
remarkable  substance,  obtained  from  several 
species  of  Dipterocarpus,  by  simply  tapping  the 
tree.  The  seeds  of  the  Argemene  mexicana, 
also  contain  a bland,  nutritious,  colorless,  fixed 
ail.  The  mass  from  which  the  seed  is  expressed 
is  found  to  be  extremely  nutritious  to  cattle. 
.V  solid  oil,  of  a pale  greenish  color,  a good 
leal  resembling  t lie  oils  of  the  Bassia  in  charac- 
ter, though  rather  harder,  and  approaching 
more  in  properties  to  myrtle  wax,  was  shown  at 
die  Great  Exhibition,  from  Singapore.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  the  produce  of  the  tallow  tree 
>f  Java,  called  locally  “ kawan,”  probably  a 
species  of  Bassia.  It  is  very  easily  bleached  ; 
udeed,  by  exposure  to  air  and  light,  it,  becomes 
perfectly  white.  ; if  not  too  costly,  it  promises 

0 become  a valuable  oil.  According  to  Mr. 
Low,  there  are  several  varieties  of  solid  oil  com- 
monly used  in  the  Islands  of  the  Eastern 
\rehipelago,  and  obtained  from  the  seeds  of 

1 i fit-rent  species  of  Dipt trocar pus.  Piney  tallow 
s obtained  from  the  fruit  of  the  Yateria  iudica, 

1 large  and  quick-growing  tree,  abundant  in 
Malabar  and  Ganara.  It  is  a white  solid  oil, 
usible  at  a temperature  of  1)7  degrees,  and 
(lakes  excellent  candles,  especially  when  saponi- 
ied  and  distilled  in  the  manner  now  adopted 
vitli  palm  oil,  See.  It  has  one  great  advantage 
nee  coco-nut  oil  that  the  caudles  made  of  it  do 
lot  give  out  any  sufloeating  acrid  vapors  when 
xtinguished,  as  those  made  with  the  latter  oil, 
So.  An  oil  is  produced  from  the  inner  shell  of 
lie  cashew-nut.  Anacardinm  occidentals  var. 
"die uni,  in  the  East.  In  Japan  a kind  of  butter 
ailed  mi  jo,  is  obtained  from  species  of  the 
)alichos  bean  ( Doli.ehos  $oja).  The  kernel  of  the 
mis  of  the  tallow  tree  of  Chinn,  Stilliugia 

r u ’ 1,11  t*ver"peen  s,,l'd>,  contains  an  oil, 
loch  when  expressed,  consolidates  through  the 
0|<1  t0  tl,e  consistence  of  tallow,  and  by  boilin-- 
•■comes  as  hard  as  bees’  wax.  The  plant  also 
!*.  a,  oil-  A similar  fatty  product  is 
hbuned  from  a shrub  in  British' Guiana,  the 
//m/ica  ( Virola ) sebifera.  Qd  is  obtained  in 
ootli  America  from  the  sand  box  tree  (Ultra  ere- 
t an,n  nru*  ,rHin  Ihe  Carapa  guianensis.  The  seeds 
several  plants  of  the  cucumber  family  frequently 
/’l  • ,l.  jla“d  oil,  which  is  used  in  the  East  as 


lamp  oil  and  for  cooking.  Among 
le  °ds  imparted  into  Nirigpo," 


as 

the  vegeta- 
aud  other 
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Chinese  ports,  from  Shantong,  Leatong,  and 
’L’cisin,  are  oil  of  teuss,  obtained  from  green  and 
dried  peas  ; black  oil  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  kin  (?) 
and  oil  from  the  pea  of  suchau.  A pale  brown- 
ish yellow  oil  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Car- 
thamns  tinctorius,  in  Bombay,  the  seeds  of  which 
contain  about  28  per  cent,  of  oil.  Excellent  oil  is 
expressed  in  various  parts  of  India  from  the 
seeds  of  different  species  of  S inapis,  especially 
from  i he  black  mustard  seed.  S.  glauca,  S. 
dicholoma,  and  S.juucea  are  extensively  culti- 
vated in  the  East  for  their  oil.  The  Erysimum 
perfoliatum  is  cultivated  in  Japan  for  its  oil  seeds. 
A beautiful  pale,  yellow  oil  is  procured  from  the 
seeds  of  the  angular-leaved  physic  nut.  Jatro - 

pha  enreas,  ,a  shrub  which  is  often  employed  in 
the  tropics  as  a fence  for  enclosures.  It  is  used 
by  the  natives  in  medicine  and  as  a lamp 
oil.  About  700  tons  of  this  oil  was  import- 
ed into  Liverpool  in  1S50  from  Lisbon,  for 
the  purpose  of  dressing  cloth,  burning,  &c. 
An  oil  called  Carab  oil  is  also  obtained  in  the 
East,  from  the  almonds  of  Xylocarpus  granatum, 
or  Carapa  Molur.ceiisis  of  Lamarck,  which  is  used 
bv  the  natives  to  dress  the  hair  and  anoint  the 
skin,  so  as  to  keep  off'  insects.  Cacao  fat,  the 
butter-like  substance  obtained  from  the  seeds  of 
Theobroma  cacao,  is  esteemed  as  an  emollient. 
The  Agaiti,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Portuguese,  or 
napootabv  the  natives  and  Arabs  (Didynamia 
ggninosperma  ?),  is  much  cultivated  in  all  Eastern 
Africa  for  its  oil,  which  is  considered  equal  to 
that  of  olives,  and  fetches  as  high  a price  in  the 
Indian  market.  The  plant,  which  is  as  tall  and 
rank  as  hemp,  and  equally  productive,  having 
numerous  pods  throughout  the  stems,  is  found 
everywhere  in  a wild  as  well  as  cultivated  state. 
The  “ Cape  Shipping  Gazette,”  of  August, 
1850,  says  : — f' The  attention  of  the  George 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  having 
been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  an  excellent  oil,  equal 
to  the  olive  oil  of  Italy,  can  be  extracted  from 
Ihe  kernel  of  the  fruit  known  by  the  name  of  “ 1’ 
Kou  Pijte”and  “ lTuim  Besjee,”  they  have  offered 
a reward  ol  £10  for  the  best  sample,  not  less  than 
a half  sum  of  this  oil — J0 1 5 if  it  shall  be  adjudged 
equal  to  the  best  oil  of  Italy.  Tin's  fact  is  deserv- 
ing of  notice,  as  an  instance  of  the  advantages 
which  are  likely  to  result  from  the  attention  now 
being  devoted  to  the  natural  productions  of  the 
colony.  Co, cum  oil,  or  butter,  is  obtained 

from  the  seeds  of  a kind  of  Mangosteen  (Garcinia 
purpurea),  and  used  in  various  parts  of  India  to 
adulterate  ghee  or  hotter.  Tt  is  said  to  be  ex- 
ported to  England  for  the  purpose  of  mixing 
with  bears’  grease  in  the  manufacture  of  poma- 
tum. ft  is  a white,  or  pale  greenish  yellow,  so- 
lid oil,  br-.ttle,  or  rather  triable,  having  a faint 
but  not  unpleasant  smell,  melting  about  91. de- 
grees, and  when  cooled  after  fusion  remaining 
liquid  to  75  degrees;  An  excellent  solid  oil,  ol' 
a bright  green  color,  is  obtained  from  Bombay 
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having  a consistence  intermediate  between  that, 
of  tallow  and  wax,  fu-iblc  at  about  95  degrees, 
and  easily  bleached  ; it  has  a peculiar  and  some- 
what aromatic  odour.  There  is  some  uncertainty 
as  to  the  plant  from  which  it  is  obtained.  It 
was  referred  to  the  S.ib'adora  persica,  and  to  the 
Eernonia  Aulhqlminlic.i  a plant  common  in 
(ruzerat  and  the  Concan  Ghats.  A pale  yellow 
clear  oil  is  obtained  from  the  seed  ot  Jhllchos 
bij/orus  [?).  Oil  is  also  expressed  in  India  from 
the  seed  of  the  Argeinone  mexicana,  which  is 
used  for  lamps  and  in  medicine  ; and  from  the 
seeds  of  the  cashew  nut  ( Anacardiuni  occident- 
ale),  from  Sapiudns  emarginatas,  and  the  country 
walnut  [Aleurites  triloba?)  1 he  fruit  ot  the  Ghi- 
rongia  sapidu,  (or  Biichaiiani.il  ladfoliu,)  yields 
oil.  From  the  seeds  of  the  Pqngtmia  glabra,  or 
Galcdapa  arborea,  a honey  brown  and  almost 
tasteless  oil  is  procured,  which  is  fluid  at  common 
temperatures,  but  gelatinises  at  55  degrees. 
Other  sources  of  oil  are  the  Celastrus  panicnlutns. 
Balanites  Eg  gp  tinea  and  the  ssjul  tree  {fliorca 
llubnsta). 

Cinnamon  suet  is  extracted  by  boiling  the  fruit 
of  the  cinnamon.  An  oily  fluid  floats  on  the 
surface,  which  on  cooling  subsides  to  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel,  and  hardens  into  a substance  Him 
mutton  suet.  The  Singhalese  make  a kind  of 
candles  with  it,  and  use  it  for  culinary  purposes. 
Jt  emits  a very  pleasant  aroma  while  _ burning. j 
According  to  the  analysis  ot  Dr.  Olnistison,  it 
contains  eight  per  cent,  ol  a fluid  not  unlike 
olive  oil  ; the  remainder  is  a waxy  principle. 

Croton  oil  is  obtained  by  expression  from  the 
seeds  or  nuts  of  Groton  Tiglium,  tree,  15  to  29 
feet  in  height,  belonging  to  the  same  order  as 
the  castor  oil  plant,  producing  whitish  green 
flowers,  and  seeds  resembling  a tick  in  appeal - 
mice,  whence  its  generic  name.  It  is  a native 
of  the  East  Indies.  ICO  parts  of  seeds  altord 
about  fid  of  kernel.  50  quarters  of  croton  nuts 
for  expressing  oil  were  imported  into  Liveipool 
frpm  the  Cape  Yerd  Islands,  in  18-19. 

The  Croton  Tiglium  grows  plentifully  in  Cey- 
lon, and  the  oil,  improperly  expressed,  might  be 
made  an  article  of  trade.  The  best  mode  ot 
preparing  it  is  by  grinding  the  seeds,  placing  n> 
powder  in  bags,  and  pressing  between  plates  ol 
iron  ; allow  the  oil  to  stand  for  tittpen  days,  then 
filter.  The  residue  of  the  expression  is  triturat- 
ed with  twice  its  weight  of  alcohol,  and  heated 
on  the  sand-bath  from  120  to  140  degs.  Fah- 
renheit, and  tjie  mixture,  pressed  again.  In 
this,  step  the  utmost  omitiou  is  neeessmy  m 
avoiding  jthe  acrid  (nines.  One  seer  o slu  m - 
nishes  by  this  process  rgther  more  than  < '■ 
fluid  ounces  of  oil,  six  by  the  first  step,  anil  i v, 
b.v  alcohol.  The  oil  acts  as  an  irritant  pi  . 

live  in  the  dqse  of  one  drop.  In  largo  doses  t 

is  a dangerous  poison.  W hen  applied  exte.  ..al- 
ly it  produces  pustules.  In  1345,  eig  t o 

croton  oil  and  six  cases  of  the  seed  were 
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exported  from  Ceylon.  Other  species  of  Cro- 
ton as  C.  Parana,  a native  of  Ava  and  the  , 
north-eastern  parts  “of  Bengal,  and  0.  Roxburghii 


yield  a purgative  oil.  The  bark  of  0.  Eleutaria 


,T  .w.v.  - L n . 

C.  Cascurilla,  and  other  species  is  aromatic,  and 
acts  as  a tonic  and  stimulant.  It  forms  the  eas- 
carilla  bark  of  commerce  already  spoken  of.  \\  !um 
bruised,  it  gives  out  a musky  odour  and  is  often 
used  in  pastilles'.  The  oil  obtained  from  the 
seeds  of  Jat'rojiha  enreas,  a native  of  South  Ame- 
rica and  Asia,  is  purgative  and  emetic,  anil  aua- 
Ingous  in  its  properties  to  croton  oil.  It  is  said 
to  be  a valuable  external  application  in  itch.  In 
India  it  is  used  for  lamps  Oil  of  Ben,  known 
as  Sohuujuna  in  Bengal,  and  Moringa  in  Malabar: 
is  obtained  from  the  seed  or  nuts  of  the  horse- 
radish tree,  the  Moringa  ptenjgospermu,  Burmann  ; 
the  llgperauthera  Moringa,  of  Liumeus.  This- 
clear  limpid  oil  having  no  perceptible  smell,  is- 
much  esteemed  by  wateii-makers  and  perfumers  ; 
it  is  expensive  and  not  often  to  be  procured  pure, 
consequently  the  oil  would  be  a very  profitablei 
export.  It  grows  rapidly  arid  luxuriantly  every 
where  in  Jamaica,  particularly  on  the  north  side 

of  the  island— as  well  as. in  Trinidad  and  other 
quarters  of  the  West.  It  is  easily  propagated 
either  by  cuttings  from  the  tree  (the  branches)  m 
by  seeds,  and  bears  the  second  year.  I he  produce 
of  each  tree  may  be'  estimated  at  from  one  to  two 
gallons.  From  the  flowers  a -very  pleasant  per- 
fume might  be  easily  distilled.  The  following  i? 
the  account  of  Dr.  Hamilton.  “ It  is  a smal 
tree,  of  about  twenty  feet  in  height,  of  most  r.ipu 
growth,  coming  into  flower  within  a few  month! 
after  it  has  been  sown,  continuing  to  product 
seeds  and  blossoms  afterwards  throughout  tla 
year.  The  tree  is  now  naturalised  in  the  Y\  es 
Indies.  The  timber  is  said  to  dye  a tine  blue 
and  the  gum,  which  exudes  from  wounds  m tli 
bark,  bears  a strong  resemblance  to  that  obtamei 
from  the  Astragalus  trugac.antha,  lor  which  i 
might,  no  doubt,  be.  substituted.  The  mimerou 
racemes  of  white  blossoms  with  which  the  tree  i 
constantly  loaded,  are  succeeded  by  long  tnnngu 
lar  pods,  somewhat  torulose  at  the  ends,  am 
about  two  feet  iu  length,  when  arrived  at  the  tul 
growth.  These  pods,  while  yet  young  and  ten 
der,  are  not  .infrequently  cooked  and  served  up  t 
the  planter’s  tables  like  asparagus,  for  wine 
they  are  not  a bad  substitute.  The  pods  whe 
ftdfoTown  contain  about,  fifteen  seeds;  each  coi 
siderably  larger  than  a pea,  with 'a  membrnnem 
covering  expanding  into  three  wmgs  whence  I 
specific  name  of  plerggoJpermo . On  lemov  i 
the  winged  envelope  the  seeds  appear  some*  >■ 
like  pit'll  balls  ; but  upon  dividing  them  «ith  tl 
nail,  they  are  found  to  abound  m a deal, 
less,  tasteless,  scentless  oil,  of  winch  Uie  H10' 
lion  is  so  large  that  it  may  be  exp^F 
good  fresh  seed  by  the  simple  pressure o'  the  a 
Gcoffry  informs  us,  that  lie  obtained  W,  ouuc 
of  oil  from  eight  pounds  of  the  decoiticat. 
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being' at  the  rate  of  very  nearly  21  lbs.  of  oil 
from  100  lbs.  of  seed.  Notwithstanding  the 
crreat  value  of  its  oil,  and  the  facility  with 
which  it  can  be  obtained  in  the  West  Indies,  the 
moringa  lias  been  hitherto  valued  there  merely  as 
an  ornmneutal  shrub,  and  cultivated  for  the  sake  ol 
its  vouug  pods  or  the  horseradish  of  its,  loots,  as 
luxuries  1'or  tlie, table.  The  oil  is  peculiarly  va- 
luable for  the  formation  of  ointments,  from  its 
capability  of  being  kept  for  almost  any  length  of  j 
time  witiioat  entering  into  combination  with  oxy- 1 
»en.  This  property,  together  with  the  total  ab- 
sence of  color,  smell,  and  taste,  peculiarly  adapts 
it  to  the  purposes  of  the  perfumer,  who  is  able 
to  make  it  the  medium  for  arresting  the  flight  of  j the 
those  highly  volatile  panicles  of  essential  oil, 
which  constitute  the  aroma  of  many  of  the  most 
odoriferous  flowers,  and  cannot  be  obtained  by 
any  other  means,  in  a concentrated  and  permanent 
form.  To  effect  this,  the  petals  of  the, flowers, 
whose  odor  it  is  desired  to  obtain,  are  thinly 
spread  over  flakes  of  cotton  wool  saturated  with 
this  oil,  and  the  whole  enclosed  in  air-tight  tin 
cases,  where  they  are  suffered  to  remain  till  they 
begin  to  wither,  when  they  are  replaced  by  fresh 
ones,  and  the  process  thus  continued  till  the'  oil 
lias  absorbed  as  much  as  was  desired  of  the  aroma  ; 
it  is  then-separated  from  the  wool  by  pressure,  and 
preserved  under  the  name  of  essence , in  well  stop- 
ped bottles.  By  digesting  the  oil  thus  impreg- 
nated in  alcohol,  which  does  not  take  up  the 
fixed  oil,  a solution  of  the  aroma  is  effected  in  the 
spirit,  and  many  odoriferous  tinctures  or  waters, 
as  they  are  somewhat  inaccurately  termed,  prepar- 
ed. By  this  process  most  delicious  perfumes 
might  be  obtained  from  the  flowers  of  the  Acacia 
tortnosa,  Pancratium  carribcum,  Plumeria  alba, 
Plumeria  rubra , and  innumerable  other  flowers, 
of  the  most  exquisite  fragrance,  which  abound 
within  the  tropics,  blooming  unregarded,  and 
wasting  their  odours  on  the  barren  air.”  Three 
varieties  of  til  are  extensively  cultivated 
throughout  India,  for  the  sake  of  the  fine  oil  ex- 
pressed from  their  seeds,  the  white  seeded 
variety,  the  parti-colored,  and  the  black.  It 
is  from  the  latter  that,  the  sesnrnum  or  gingelly 
oil  of  Commerce  is  obtained  Sesamum  seed 
contains  about  45  per  cent,  of  oil.  Good 
samples  of  the  oil  were  shown  at  the  Great  Ex- 
hibition from  Vizianagram,  Ganjam,  Hydrabad, 
Tanjore,  the  district  of  Moorshedabad,  and 
Gwalior.  The  gingelly  seed  is  stated  to  be 
worth  about  £4  per  ton  in  the  North  Cirears. 

An  oil  resembling  that  of  sesamum  is  obtained 
ot  Guizotea  olei/era  or  Abys- 
introduced  from  Abyssinia,  and 
common  in  Bengal.  The  ram  til,  or  valisaloo 
seeds,  yield  about  44  per  cent  of  ( 
is  generally  used  for  burning, 
worth  locally  about  10d.  per  galloi 
1 ,T-  ( Perbesena  saliva)  is  known 
k*da  til,  ju  t|l0  Deccan.  It 
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1 cultivated  in  Mysore  and  the  western  districts 
j of  Peninsular  India,  as  well  as  in  the  Bom- 
! bay  presidency.  About  Seringnpatam,  as  soon 
as  the  millet  crop  has  been  reaped  the  field 
1 is  ploughed  four  times,  and  the  seed  sown,  a 
gallon  per  acre,  during  the  month  of  July  or 
August,  after  the  first  heavy  rain.  No  man- 
ure or  weeding  is  required,  tor  the  crop  will 
grow  on  the  worst  soils.  It  is  reaped  in  three 
months,  being  cut  close  to  the  ground,  and 
stacked  for  a week.  After  exposure  to  the 
sun  for  two  or  three  days,  the  seed  is  beaten 
out  with  article.  The  crop  in  Mysore  rarely 
yields  two  bushels  per  acre,  but  about  Poonali 
produce  is  much  larger.  The  seed  is 
parched  and  made  into  sweetmeats, 
"y  grown  for  its  oil.  This  is  used 
in  cooking,  but  it  is  not  so  abundant  in  the 
seed,  nor  so  good  as  that  of  the  sesame. 
Bullocks  will  not  eat  the  stems  unless  pressed 
by  hunger.  About  5,000  maunds  are  exported 
a'nu nail v from  Calcutta.  3,730  ba<->-s  were  im- 
ported  into  Liverpool  in  1851.  The  price  per 
quarter  of  eight  bushels,  in  Janmirv,  1853, 
was  from  30s.  to  £2  ; of  teel  oil,  in  tins, 
weighing  60  to  lO'l  pounds,  £2  to  £2  4s. 
Bombay  linseed  was  worth  £2  11s.  to  £2 
12s.  the  quarter  of  eight  bushels,  in  January, 
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The  imports 

into.  Liverpool  were  68,468  bags  and  54,834 
packets  in  1851,  and  14,490  bags  and  33,700 
packets  in  1853.  About  9,000  bags  of  mus- 
tard seed  and  from  18, <>00  to  20,000  bags  of 
rape  . seed  are  also  imported  thence.  The 
price  of  the  latter  is  about  £2  the  quarter. 

Coco-nut  oil. — The  chief  oil  made  on  the 
sea  board  of  India,  is  that  yielded  by  the 
coco-nut  palm.  The  nut  having-  been  strip- 
ped  of  the  husk  or  coir,  the  shell  is  bro- 
ken, . and  the  fatty  lining  enclosing  the 
milk  is  taken  out.  Ibis  is  called  cobri,  copra 
or  copperah  ' in  different  localities.  Three 
maunds,  or  ninety  pounds  of  copperah,  are 
thrown  into  the  mill  with  about  three  gallons  of 
watci  and  from  this  is  produced  three  maunds,  or 
seven  and  three-quarter  gallons  of  oil.  The  cop- 
perah  in  its  unprepared  state  is  sold,  slightly 
dried  in  the  market.  It  is  burned  in  iron  cribs 
oi  giates,  on  the  top  ot  poles  as  torches,  in 
processions,  and  as  means  of  illumination  for 
work  perlonned  in  the  open  air  at  night.  No 
press  or  other  contrivance  is  made  use  of  by  the  ' 
natives  in  India  for  squeezing  out  or  expressing 
the  oil  from  the  cake,  and  a large  amount  of 
waste,  in  consequence  of  this  necessarily  ensues. 
Bombay  Times,  June  5,  1850.  See  Cocos 
Apricot  oil.-  Oil  of  the  finest  kind,  is 
made  m India  by  expression  from  the  kernels 
of  the  apricot  It  i,  clem-,  of  a pale  yellow 
coloi , ar.d  smells  strongly  of  hydrocyanic 


tie* 

oi  winch  it  contains,  usually,  abo.ut  4 per  eent 
Sun  flower  oil. — “On  — — - - • - 


acid. 
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mode  of  the  sunflower,  we  were  given  to  under- 
stand that  it  is  raised  in  Tnrtnry#chieflv  lor 
the  oil  expressed  from  it.  Hut  it  isaiso  of  use  for 
many  other  purposes.  In  the  market  places  of 
the  larger  towns  we  often  found  the  people  eating 
the  seeds,  which,  when  boiled  in  water,  taste 
not  unlike  the  boiled  Indian  corn  eaten  by  the 
Turks,  in  some  districts  of  11  ussia  the  seeds 
are  employed  with  great  success  in  fattening 
poultry  ; they  are  also  said  to  increase  the 
number  of  eggs  more  than  any  other  kind 
of  grain.  Pheasants  and  partridges  eat  them 
with  great  avidity,  and  they  cause  the  same  ef- 
fects on  them  as  other  birds.  The  dried  leaves 
are  given  to  cattle  in  place  of  straw  ; and  the 
withered  stalks  are  said  to  produce  a considera- 
ble quantity  of  alkali.” — Bremner's  Interior  of 
Russia.  658  barrels  linseed  oil  were  brought 
down  to  New  Orleans  from  the  interior  in  1S49, 
and  1009  in  1 848. 

linseed  oil. — During  the  period  of  the  Great 
Exhibition  special  enquiry  was  made  by  many 
manufacturers  as  to  the  different  oils  of  South- 
ern India,  suitable  for  supplying  the  place 
of  animal  fat  in  the  manufacture  of  candles,  and 
generally  adapted  for  various  other  purposes. 
Enquiries  should  be  directed  to  the  specific  gra- 
vity, the  boiling  point,  the  per  centage  of  pure 
oil  in  the  seeds,  and  the  means  of  obtaining  a re- 
gular supply.  T he  demand  for  vegetable 
oil  in  European  commerce  has  been  steadily  on 
the  increase  for  several  years  past,  ahd  the  quan- 
tities consumed,  are  now  so  large  that  the  olea- 
ginous products  of  India  and  the  colonies  must 
sooner  or  later  have  a considerable  commercial 
importance,  from  the  value  which  they  are 
likely  to  acquire. 

Margosa,  or  Neem  Oil. — From  the  peri- 
carp or  fleshy  part  of  the  fruit  of  the  Media 
nzaderachta,  and  of  the  Azaderachta  indica  the 
well  known  Margosa  oil  is  prepared  ; which 
is  cheap  and  easily  procurable.  Dr.  Maxwell, 
when  garrison  surgeon  of  Trichinopoly,  stated 
that  he  has  found  this  oil  equally  efficacious  to 
cod-liver  oil  in  cases  of  consumption  and  scrofula, 
lie  began  with  half-ounce  doses,  morning  and 
evening,  which  were  gradually  reduced- 

Russia  oils. — The  seeds  of  three  species  of 
Russia,  indigenous  to  India,  yield  solid  oils,  and 
are  remarkable  for  the  fact,  that  they  supply  at 
the  same  time  saccharine  matter,  spirit,  and  oil, 
fit  for  both  food  and  burning  in  lamps. 

a.  The  Illepe  (B.  long  if ol  in)  is  a tree 
abundant,  in  the  Madras  Evesidency,  the  south- 
ern parts  of  Hindostan  generally,  and  the 
northern  province  of  Ceylon.  In  Ceylon  the 
inhabitants  use  the  oil  in  cooking  and  for 
The  oil  cake  is  rubbed  on  the  body 
and  seems  admirably  adapted  for 
the  unetuosity  of  the  skill  caused 
bv  excessive  perspiration,  and  for  l'Cndeiing 
it  soft  pliable,  and  glossy,  which  is  so 


cive  to  health  in  a tropical  climate,  'the  oil  is 
white  and  solid  at  common  temperatures,  fusing 
at  from  70  to  80  degrees.  It  may  be  advantage- 
ously employed  in  the  manufacture,  ol  both  can- 
dles and  soap  ; in  Ceylon  and  some  parts  of 
India  this  oil  forms  the  chief  ingredient  in  the 
manufacture  of  soap. 

b.  Mahwa  ( B.  lalifolia)  is  common  in  most' 
parts  of  the  Bengal  Presidency.  The  oil  ' a 
good  deal  resembles  that  last  described,  ob- 
tained from  the  illepc  seeds ; and  niiiy  be  used  I 
for  similar  purposes.  It  is  solid  at  common 


temperatures,  and  begins  to  melt  at  about  70 


degrees. 


lamp's, 
as  soap, 


a 

condu- 


c.  Vegetable  bailer  is  obtained  from  the  Choorie 

( B . bntgruceu).  This  BaSsia  though  far  le-s- 

generally  abundant  than  the  other  two  spe- 
cies, is  common  in  certain  of  the  hilly  dis- 
tricts, especially  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Ku-- 
union  ; in  the  province  of  Dotee  it  is  so 
abundant  that  the  oil  is  cheaper  than  ghee,  or: 
fluid  butter,  and  is  used  to  adulterate.  It  is- 
likewise  commonly  burnt  in  lamps,  for  which 
purpose  it  is  preferred  to  coco-nut  oil.  it 
is  a white  solid  fat,  fusible  at  about  1 2 • » 

degrees,  and  exhibits  very  little  tendency  to 

become  rancid  when  kept. 

d.  Rhea,  or  galani  butler,  is  obtained  in  West- 
ern Africa  front  the  Russia  Par/rii  or  Pentudisma 
bulgrucca,  a tree  closely  resembling  the  R.  la/i- 
Julia  and  other  species  indigenous  to  llindostau. 

According  to  Park,  the  tree  is  abundant  in  Barn- 
bara,  the  oil  is  solid,  of  a greyish  white 
colour,  and  fuses  at  67  degrees.  Its  product  is 
used  for  a varietv  of  purposes —for  cooking; 
burning  in  lamps,  See.  litis  tree  has  much  ot 
the  character  of  the  laurel,  but  grows  to  the 
height  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet.  Its  leaf  is 
somewhat  longer  than  the  laurel,  and  is  a little 
broader  at  the  point  ; the  edges  of  the  leaf  are 
gently  curved,  and  are  of  a dark  sap  green  color. 
The  nut  is  of  the  form  and  size  of  a pigeon’s 
egg,  and  the  kernel  completely  fills  the  shell.! 
When  fresh  it  is  of  a white  drab  color,  but,  it 
long  kept,  becomes  the  color  of  chocolate.  1 lie 
kernel,  when  new,  is  nearly  all  butter,  which  b 
extracted  in  the  following  manner  : — The  shell 
is  removed  from  the  kernel  , which  is  also  crush 
ed,  and  then  a quantity  is  put  into  an  earthci 
pot  or  pan,  placed  over  the  fire  with  a portion  o 
water  and  the  nut  kernels.  After  boiling  slowh 
about  half  an  hour  the  whole  is  strained  throng! 
a grass  mat  into  a clean  vessel,  when  it  b 
allowed  to  cool.  Then  after  removing  the  lib 
rous  part  from  it,  it  is  put  into  a gras 
bag  and  pressed  so  as  to  obtain  all  tlv 
oil.  This  is  poured  into  the  vessel  alone 
with  the  first-mentioned  portion,  and  whet 
cold  is  about  the  consistence  of  butter.  TW 
nuts  hang  in  bunches  from*  the  differed 

boughs,  but  each  nut  has  its  own  fibre,  abou 
Seven  or  eight  inches  long,  and  about 


th 
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thickness  and  color  of  whip-cord.  The  mi L is 
attached  to  the  fibre  in  a very  singular  manner. 
The  end  of  the  fibre  is  concealed  by  a thin 
membrane,  about  half  an  inch  wide  and  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  long.  This  membrane 
is  attached  to  the  side  of  the  nut,  and,  when  ripe, 
relinquishes  its  hold,  and  the  nut  falls  to  the 
ground,  when  it  is  gathered  for  use.  A good-sized 
healthy  tree  yields  about  a bushel  of  nuts,  but 
the  greater  number  are  not  so  prolific.  The 
trees  close  to  the  stream  prescut  a more  healthy 
appearance,  probably  on  account  of  being  better 
watered,  and  the  fire  being  less  powerful  close 
to  the  stream. — Simmouds.  The  collection  of 
oils  exhibited  at  the  Madras  "Exhibition  of  1S55, 
by  Lieut,  llawkes,  was  very  extensive,  and  con- 
tained a very  large  number  of  highly  interesting 
specimens.  The  series  exhibited  the  oleaginous 
products  in  a state  of  great  purity,  aecompained 
by  the  oil  seeds  yielding  them.*  No  considera- 
tion of  cost  or  trouble  had  been  allowed  to  in- 
terfere with  providing  all  that  was  necessary  to 
render  the  collection  a complete  illustration  of 
the  oils  of  Southern  India.  The  value  of  the 
collection  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  care  which 
had  been  bestowed  in  the  preparation,  and  the 
exclusion  of  all  impurities  in  the  process  of  ex- 
traction— M.  E.  R.  J.  '1  his  officer,  as  Reporter 
io  the  Jury,  on  the  Sub  Class  “ oils”  published 
in  the  Reports  of  the  Juries  of  the  Exhibition, 
nrnished  observations  on  the  extensive  collection 
jfoils,  himself  and  others  exposed.  For  the  oppor- 
tunity of  having  this  done  however,  Southern  In- 
lia  is  indebted  to  Lord  Harris,  to  whom  this  part 
)f  the  Empire  owes  more  for  the  practical  devclop- 
neut  of  its  productive,  resources,  than  to  any 
>ne  since  the  days  of  James  Anderson,  Buchanan 
launlton,  Ileyne,  Roxburgh  and  Ainslie  bv 
yhom  their  existence  was  first  made  known. 

• rom  the  General  and  Local  Exhibitions  which 
is  Governor  of  Madras  he  caused  to  be  held  in 
•So5-5B  and  18p7,  the  Commercial  world  and 
uen  of  Scienqe  have  been  indebted  for  the 
earned  essays,  in  the  Juries  Reports  which 
man  a ted  from  Dr.  II.  F.  C.  Cleghorn,  m.  i>.  Dr 
L-  IIunter>  M.D^Lt.  II.  P.  llawkes,  Dr.  A.  j‘ 
■eott,  m d.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Balfour,  c.n.  and 
olonel  G.  P.  Cameron,  c.b.k.t.  and  k.c. 

I he  A dul  oil  of  Travancore  was  forwarded  to 
>e  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  but  merits  further 
Mention  It  seems  to  be  medicinal,  but  the 
■otamcal  name  of  the  plant  producing  it  is  not 
iven. 

(a/  H)  Aleurites  Triloba.  Bclgaum  Walnut  oil 

,.  Hidjlee  IJadam  Ka  tael,  Hind. 

_lne  Molucca  tree  which  produces  the  “ Lum- 
?"g  nut  grows  plentifully  near  llydrabad. 
nuts  yield  a very  large  per  centage  of  Oil, 
fie  tree  is  found  to  be  very  prolific.  The 

unbn/6  '"'A  ^ hc1st!'0Ug  aPmi  a thil1  strip  of 
unboo,  and  when  lighted  will  burn  like 
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he  Agri-IIorti- 
8.  p.  2 2 C.)  — 


be  found  in  the  Transactions  of 
cultural  Society  of  India.  (Yol 
M.  E.  J.  It. 

(5742)  Allium  sativum.  Garlic  Oil. 

Vellny-Pocmdoo  yennai,  Tam. 

Good  specimens  of  this  medicinal  oil  were  ex- 
hibited by  Major  Miller,  the  Madras  Tariff  and 
Lieut,  llawkes. — M.  E.  J.  R. 

(5743)  Anncardium  Occident  ale 
oil. 

Moondrec  cottnv  yennai 


Cashew  nut 


Tam. 


[ K.-ijoo  ka  tael,  IIi.\d 
tasted  and  edible  oil 


purposes. 
Schanianlhus. — Lemon 


The  light  yellow,  sweet  

obtained  from  the  nut  of  this  tree,  is  in  every  re- 
spect equal,  if  not  indeed  superior,  to  either  Olive 
or  Almond  oil.  It  is  very  seldom  prepared,  the 
nuts  being  used  as  a table  fruit. — M.  E.  J.  ’ R. 

(5744)  Anncardium  oeddent ale.  Cashew  Apple 
Od.  This  powerfully  vesicating  oil  obtained  from 
the  pericarp  of  the  Cashew  Apple  has  been  loim- 
known  to  the  Native  Physicians,  and  much  re” 
sernbles  in  its  properties  the  acrid  oil  obtained 
from  the  marking  nut  (Semecarpus  Anacardium). 
— M.  Tj.  J.  It.  ^ 

^ (5745)  Andropogon  Calamus  A rom  aliens 

Roosa  Grass  Oil.  This  Oil  differs  but  little’ei- 
ther  in  appearance  or  quality  from  the  Lemon 
Glass  Od.  It  is  used  for  the  same 

(5746)  Andropoqon 
Grass  Oil. 

Camachie  Pilloo  Tylum,  Tam. 

I lus  well  known  Oil  is  obtained  by  distillation 
loni  a grass,  which  grows  plentifully  in  many 
pai  ts  of  the  country.  It  is  much  used  as  a rube- 
facient tor  Rheumatic  affections,  as  well  as  in 
erfumery,  for  which  purposes  it  is  said  to  be 
laigely  exported  from  Travancore.  When  newlv 
nyde.  tins  Oil  is  of  „ light  *»»  color  b,  S 
changes  it  to  a deep  red.  Excellent  specimens 
are  exlub.ted  bv  the  Travancore  and  Ta.ljore To- 
cal  Committees  and  by  Lieut.  llawkes  Mrs 

S J mi  eXCel'ei,t  SamPle  o^ed 

(5/47 ) Auethum  Sowa.  —Bishops  Weed  Oil 
1 hese  well  known  carminative  seeds  vield  by  dis- 
tillation a very  useful  Oil  which  is  given  medici- 

animal  oils. 


(jJ74S)  Fish.  Oil.  The  preparation  of  fish  oil 

wTm 

'(uantities,  the  dcjnattd  is  also  yearl.v  increaslnf 
chiefly^on  it’ Westaa't  oiasTathongh  2Tf 

1 " "oticc  of  '*'**#*  !ubi“  % 
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paring  the  best  Cod  liver  oil  which  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  “ Fish  liver”  is  thus  described. 


Cud  Liter  Oil.” — The  proper  season  for  pre- 
paring tins  oil  is  early  in  January  when  the  livers 
•are  plump,  firm,  large,  white,  and  full  of  oil  — 
the  livers  are  sometimes  found  diseased,  and  are 
specifically  lighter  than  water,  these  should  be 
.rejected.  Good  livers  should  cut  smooth,  and 
mot  tear,  when  cut  none  of  the  substance  should 
flow  out  in  a half  liquid  state.  The  quantity  oi 
■oil  produced  by  livers  depends  much  upon  the 
time  of  the  year.  In  the  beginning  of  January 
100  ) livers  were  found  by  experiment  to  yield 
157  Imperial  gallons,  and  at  the  end  of  February 
an  equal  number  only  gave  2:5  gallons  of  oil. 
In  the  beginning  of  January  1000  livers  ot 
average  size  weighed  !)00  lbs.  whilst  in  the  last 
day  of  March  the  same  number  weighed  only 
575  lbs-  The  oil  at  these  different  seasons  was 
equally  pale,  and  the  livers-  equally  white,  al- 
though much  smaller  and  more  flabby  in  the  lat- 
ter season.  To  prepare  the  oil — Wash  the  liver 
very  carefully,  first  removing  the  gall  bladders 
which  adhere  to  them,  and  infuse  them  in  rain 
or  other  water  free  from  salt.  Place  them  over 
the  fire  and  never  allow  the  heat  to  exceed  120 
or  130°.  On  this  head  especial  care  must  be 
taken,  a higher  degree  of  heat  although  yielding 
a larger  product,  communicates  a rank  fleshy 
taste  and  smell  and  heightens  the  color  ot  the 
oil,  thereby  rendering  it  disgusting  to  the  pa- 
tient. 
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200  acres  are  cultivated,  producing  annually  75 
candies  of  oil  at  Its.  2-Ji-p  per  maund.  The 
seeds  yield  about  13  per  cent,  of  a clear  straw 
coloured  edible  oil,  which  is,  an  excellent  substi- 
tute for. olive  oil,  and  makes  a good  soap.  Its 
value  in  Loudon  in  January  1855  was  JL 4-7- 1 0 
per  Lon.  Perfect  decolorization,  far  from  depre- 
ciating, considerably  enhances  the  value  of  tins 
oil. — AI.  E.  J.  R.  See  Gjiound  nut. 

(5753)  Argemone  mexicana.  Brumadundoo 
or  Coorookoo  oil.  Prickly  Poppy;  Jamaica  yel- 
low thistle. 


Brutaaihitidbo  yeifnai,  Tam.  ! Faringie  datum  ka  tael. 
Brumadundic  Noonn,  Tier..  | Hind. 


(5750)  Neat*  foot  Oil.— Its  uses  as  a soften- 
er of  leather,  &c  &c.  are  well  known. 

(5751)  Oleum  Cera  Oil  of  //  «.r.--Bees  wax 
submitted  to  destructive  distillation  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a little  salt  yields  an  empyreumatic  oil 
which  is  much  used  in  medicine  by  Native 
Doctors. 

Guana  Oil. — A specimen  of  this  oil  is  exhi- 
bited by  J.  Bolide,  Esq.  ot  Guntoor. 

(5752)  Aruchis  hypogea.  Ground  nut  Oil. 

Vayr-cuddala  yenai.TAM.  I W illayeUie-moong  kic- 
Manilla  noona,  Tel.  | phullie  ka  tel,  IIinu. 

This  valuable  oil,  which  of  late  years  has 
been  exported  from  Madras  to  a large  amount,  is 
obtained  by  expression  from  the  seeds  of  the 
Ground  or  Manilla  nut,  which  is  now  cultivated  to 
a considerable  extent  in  most  parts  of  the  1 emnsu- 
la.  In  the  year  1 8*8-49-37,000  gallons  were 
shipped,  but  in  the  two  following  years  the  Ex- 
ports exceeded  1,00,000  gallons.  It  has  however 
fallen  to  57,207  gallons  in  1 352-53.  It  does  not 
seem  to  be  consumed  to  any  large  extent,  m this 
country,  although  the  nut  itself  is  much  eaten 
by  the  poorer  classes:  It  is  said  to  be  used  (oi 

adulterating  gingely  oil  in  North  Arcot,  wheie 
it  costs  from  Es.  1-8-0,  to  2-12-0  per  maund. 
In  the  N chore  District,  the  seeds  are  prooui able 
at  Bs.  1-8t0  per  maund  and  m Tanjore  about 
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This  pale  yellow  limpid  oil  may  be  obtained  in 
large  quantities  from  the  round  corrugated  seeds 
of  the  prickly  poppy,  which  was  originally  intro- 
duced from  Mexico  in  ballast,  but  now  flourishes 
luxuriantly  in  all  parts  of  India  It  is  some- 
times expressed  by  the  natives  and  used  in  lamps, 
but  is  doubtless  adapted  to  other  and  more  im- 
portant uses.  In  North  Arcot  it  costs  from  Bs. 
1-14-9  to  Bs.  2-1-0  per  maund. — M.  E.  J.  R. 

(575  1)  Russia  Longifolia.  Illoopoo  Oil. 

Illcpie  Yeunai,  Tam.  | Muliny  ka  tel,  Hind.  , 

This  semi-solid  oil  is  expressed  from  the  seeds- 
of  a tree  which  is  everywhere  common  in  Sou- 
thern India.  It  is  seldom  sold  in  the  bazar,  but 
the  seeds  are  collected,  and  the  oil  manufactured 
by  the  Natives  for  private  consumption.  The 
| seeds  contain  about  30  per  cent  ot  oil  ot  a bright 
yellow  colour.  It  is  procurable  in  South  Arcot 
| lit  Bs.  25  per  candy,  or  Bs.  1 4 0 per  maund— 
j in  Bellary  at  3 8 6,  in  Bhopaul  at  Bs.  3 12  0. 
j In  Tanjore,  it  may  be  had  to  the  extent  of  2,702 
! candies  at  the  rate  of  2 S 8 per  maund. 

Uses’. — This  oil  makes  excellent  candles  am 
soap.  Of  the  latter,  several  specimens  were  con 
tributed  (Cl.  xxix)  from  Tanjore,  Madras,  See 
Its  chief  use  is,  however,  for  burning  in  lamps 
and  as  a substitute  for  butter  in  Native  cookery 
The  very  great  difference  in  colffur,  consistene 
and  flavour,  which  is  observable  in  the  man- 
specimens  of  this  oil  entirely  attributable  to  thl 
mode  of  preparation,  and  to  tlie  presence  in  som 
cases  of  a very  large  proportion  of  mucilage  an 
other  extraneous  matter.  A bright  colored  specs 
men  from  Tanjore,  on  being  treated  with  dilut 
sulphuric  acid',  proved  remarkably  pure,  sample 
of  the  same  oil,  from  Eajhamundry  and  TinneveHl 
and  from  Lieut.  Hawkes  were  equally  gooc 
but  those  from  Nellore  and  Mysore  deposited- 


large  amount  of  mucilage.— M.  E.  J.  R. 


(5  75  5)  Russia  latifolia.  Mahwa  Oil.  Sere 
al  specimens  of  oil  under  this  name  were  cxhibi 
ed  at  the.  Madras  Exbutition  of  1855  but  doul 
existed  as  to  their  being  really  the  produce 
the  B.  latifolia,  which  has  always  been  describe 
as  a solid  oil  or  batter,  whereas  tho  se  no 
shown  are  quite  liquid  at  ordinary  tempemtw 
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Liu*  B.  Intilblia  is  produced  plentifully  in  Ben- 
gal, but  it  is  not  yet  ascertained  that  it  grows 

in  the  Madras  Presidency. — M.  E.  J.  R. 

*/ 

,(,5750)  Bomba.v  ppilandrum,  Silk  Cotton  seed 
Oil.  A dark  brown  though  clear  oil  is  obtained 
by  expression  from  the  seed  of  the  silk  cotton 
tree,  the  fibre  of  which  is  largely  used  as  a stuff- 
ing for  pillows,  mattresses,  &c.  &c. 

,(575  7)  Bryonia  Oil. 

Toomuttikai yennai/L'AM.  | Bodduma  kaia  noona/l'Ei. 


(5702)  Cannabis  sativa.  Hemp  seed  oil. 

Ganja  yeima,  Tam. 

This  oil  is  obtained  by  expression  from  t her 
seeds  of  the  common  hemp,  which  is  cultivated' 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  fn  Russia,  the 
oil  is  much  used  for  burning  in  Lamps,  but  it  is 
unknown  to  the  native's  of  India.  Three  speci- 
mens are  exhibited,  one  of  a deep  green  colour 
from  Tanjore,  another  of  aii  olive  green  scut  by 
Lieut.  Ilawkes  and  the  third  in  the  Madras 
Thrift*.— M.  E.  J R. 


This  oil  is  used  for  burning  in  Lamps  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  where  the  fruit  abounds. 
It  is  extracted  by  boiling  in  water,  and  is  procur- 
able only  in  very  small  quantifies. — M.  E.  J.  E. 

The  Broonyu  Malay  am,  Ointment  and  the  Visit-, 
na moody  or  snake  tree  ointment  of  Masulipatam 
appear  to  be  new  products,  but  being  unaccom- 
panied with  any  information  as  to  source  from  ! 
which  they  are  derived,  this  cannot  be  accurately 
determined. 

(5758) ' Bn  tea  Frondosa.  Moodooga  Oil.  The 
seeds  of  this  tree  yield  a small  quantity  of  a 
jright  clear  oil  which  is  sometimes  used  medi- 
cinally.—J/.  E.  J.  11. 

(5759)  Cubbaye  seed  Oil,  Exhibited  in  the 
Madras  tariff. — M . E.  J . R. 

(5/60)  Oalopliyllum  calaba'?  A new  oil  under 
he  name  of  Cherroo  Pi/tnaeollay  is  sent  from 
dochin. 

Major  Miller,  Assistant  Commissary  General, 
bangalore,  forwards  a new  oil  under  the 
lame  ot  “ Pootroiijie.”  J lie  same  oil  was 
Iso  shown  by  Mr.  Rose  ot  Madras  and  Lieut. 
IawK.es. 


(5703)  Cardamom  seed  Oil,  (Fixed.)  This  is 
sent  ns  a “ new  oil”  bv  Mr.  Rose,  but  is  already 
well  known. 

(5704)  Carthamus  iindorius.  Safflower  oil. 

Chendoorookob  yennai,  I Kurrur  or  Coosum  ka  tael, 
Tam.  | Hind. 

Koosumba  nopnay,  Tel.  | 

A light  yellow  clear  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds 
of  the  plant,  yielding  the  well  known  dye.  It 
grows  plentifully  in  Mysore  and  Tinnevelly.  In 
Mysore  and  Bellary,  it  costs  about  Rs.  2-8-0  per 
ntannd,  and  is  used  for  lamps,  culinary  and 
other  purposes. — M.  E.  J.  E. 

(5  705)  Celastrus  panicnlata.  Mnlkungunee 
or  staff  t,  ee  oil. 

Valulavy  yennai,  Tam.  i Mnikungunee  ka  tael, 

Bnvungie  iioona,  Tel.  | Hind. 

'Hie  deep  scarlet  colored  oil  obtained  by  ex- 
pression from  the  seeds  of  this  shrub  is  used  in 
medicine,  live  seeds  submitted  to  destructive  dis- 
tillation yield  the  oleum  nigrum. — M.  E.  J.  R. 

(5  766)  Celastrus  Panic  idol  a : Oleum  Ni«rum. 

Vaylaric  tylum,  Tam. 


(5  701)  Calophyllum.  inojphyll, 
>r  Poou-seed  oil. 


um. 


Pinnaeotay 
Surjmuka  tael.  Hind. 


’homy  yennai,  Tam. 

’hinny  noona,  Tel, 

The  fresh  seeds  of  the  “ Alexandrian  laurel’ 
hen  shelled,  and  subjected  to  pressure  yield  : 
ark  green  oil  of  a peculiar  odour.  Old  seeds 
leld  a higher  colored  and  thicker  product  Ir 
ie  year  1847-48,  Galls  3,871  of  the  oil,  and 
wt.  508  of  the  seeds,  were  shipped  from  Madras 
uefh  to  Ceylon  and  the  Straits,  it  has  now  ceased 
) he  an  article  of  Export.  In  Tanjore,  437  acres 
reducing  on  an  average  21  n.  cullums  per  acre  of 
•e<l  ai-e  covered  with  this  tree  : this  yields  2671^ 
launds  of  oil  at  Its.  20-4  per  maund.  In  Tin- 
-vclly,  it  costs  As.  4-8  and  Trichinopoly  As.  4 
u-scer  fn  Tanjore,  it  is  used  for  Lamps,  and 

cn,llknig  vessels,  lmt  it  appears  to  be  chiefly 
unable  as  a medicine.  It  is  seldom  procurable 
the  bazar,  but  is  expressed  when  required, 
"nples  from  Camara,  under  the  name  of  “ Ho- 
>y,  from  Goa  by  the  name  of  “ Oleum  uiula,” 

Z!\\Tr  “ ir  :Pc™n  Poonaka>”  and  from 
nisuhpntnm. — M.  E.  J.  R. 


An  empy reumatie  oil  obtained  by  the  destruc- 
tive distillation  of  the  seeds  of  this  Celastrus,  ei- 
ther alone  or  in  combination  with  other  ingre- 
dients. It  is  much  used  in  the  treatment  of 
Beri-beri,  Malcolmson’s  Essay,  p.  312. 

(5707)  Chceronyic  Oil  Chironyia  sapida  or 
Buc/ianania  Lati/olia , 


Saravpuppoo  iioonav, 
Tel. 


Cheeronjie  or  Charoolic  ka 
tael,  Hind. 


1 he  kernels  ol  this  tree  are  eaten  by  the  nu- 
ti\es  to  pi oniote  fatness,  they  abound  in  a straw 
colored,  sweet  tasted  and  limpid  oil  which  is 
seldom  extracted.  The  tree  grows  plentifully  in 
Mysore  and  Cuddapah. — M.  E,  J.  R. 


(-5703)  Cocos  nucif era.  Cocoanut  oil. 


1 he  aveiage  annual  quantity  of  this  oil  ex- 
ported from  Madras,  from  1847-43  to  1852-55 
is  about  Galls  9,00,009  per  annum.  Of  this  by 
far  the  largest  portion  is  sent  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  France,  the  remainder  finds  its 
way  to  Arabia,  Mauritius,  Bombay  and  the 
(Indian)  French  Ports. 
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Price. — The  prices  of  this  oil  vary  considera- 
bly in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Tor  the 
quarter  ending  3 1st  October  1854,  the  max . t and 
the  iniu  : were  Rs.  8-5-4  at  Jubbulpore,  and  Rs. 
1-1 2-9  at  M how  per  maund.  The  average  of 
twenty  one  large  stations  in  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency  giving  Its.  4-9-5  per  maund,  or  about 
JB41-?  per  ton.  'The  market-value  of  “Cochin 
oil”  in  London  (January  18.. 5)  was  £46.  10  — 
the  average  being  £46  to  48.  The  best  oil  is 
that  exported  from  Cochin,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing ports  on  the  Malabar  Coast.  It  usually 
fetches  20,?.  per  ion  more  than  the  Ceylon  or 
Coiomandel  coast  article. 

Uses.  In  Europe,  for  Candle  and  soap  ma- 
nufacture, for  lubricating  machinery,  See.  Sic.  In 
India,  for  making  soap,  anointing  the  person,  for 
cookery,  lamps  and  in  medicine.  — M.  E.  J R. 
See  Cocos.  IV.  E.  Underwood,  Esq.,  exhi- 
bits an  empyreumatic  oil  and  pyroligneous  acid 
obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  cocoa- 
nut  shells.*  The  latter  substance  has  been  used 
successfully  in  developing  photographs  by  the 
collodion  process.  The  oil  or  tar  mixed  with 
ordinary  “japan  varnish”  is  said  to  be  used  with 
advantage  in  the  “ backing  up”  of  positive 
pictures. 

(5709)  Croton  tujiuun.  Croton  or  Napau- 
Lali  oil. 

Ncerviilutn  yennai,  Tam.  I Junial-potny-ka  tael, 

"Naypnlum  vittiloo,  Tki*.  I lli.si). 

This  is  a well  known  medicinal  oil,  the  use  of 
which  as  a dmastic  purgative,  seems  to  be  de- 
creasing-— M.  E.  ■/•  R- 

(5770)  Cucimis  Colocynthis.  Colocy nth  seed 
Oil 

(5771)  Cucimis  melo.  Melon  seed  Oil.  Pitelia 
Tusjhum— Tharbooza,  Klntrbooza,  Pumpkin 
seed  Oil. 

(5772)  Gucurbita pepo,  Cucumber  seed  Oil. 

Valerikoi  yennai,  Tam.  | Thosa  lioona,  Ini,. 

A clear  edible  oil. — M.  E.  J.  R. 


by  the  better  classes  of  natives,  and  by  the  pool* 
as  a substitute  for  ghee.  The  butter  thus  pie-  , 
pared  does  not  appear  to  possess  any  of  the  pur- 
gative qualities  of  the  Gamboge  resin,  but  is  con- 
sidered an  antiscorbutic  ingredient  in  food. 
The  above  interesting  particulars  have  been  fur- 
nished by  II.  R.  Oswald,  Esq.  M.  u.  Muggur 
Divison,  Mysore  Commission. — M.  E-  J.  R- 

(5774)  Q-hirgilly  Oil.  From  Canara  obtained_ 
from  the  pulp  of  the  tree  ; considered  an  excel- 
lent remedy  for  Rheumatic  pains. 

(5775)  Guilandina  Bouduc.  Bonduc  nut  Oil. 

Cnlichikni  yennai,  Tam. 

The  oil  of  this  common  seed  is  mentioned  by 
Ainslie,  as  being  considered  useful  in  convulsions 
and  palsy.  The  seeds  themselves  are  believed 
to  possess  tonic  virtues.  Used  solely  as  a medi- 
cine.— 47.  E.  R- 

(5776)  Guizotia  oletfera,  Ramtill  oil — Yebesi- 
na  sativa. 

Valeesaloo  Noonay,  Tel.  1 Kala  L ill  kn  1’ael,  Hind. 

This  sweet  tasted  edible  oil  is  plentiful  in  the 
Mysore,  ATzngapntam  and  Ganjarn  Districts.  It 
is  used  for  nearly  the  same  purposes  as  the  se- 
samum.  It  is  procurable  in  the  Nuggar  Divi- 
sion of  Mysore  at  Rs.  3 8 0 per  maund,  but  is- 
considered  inferior  to  giugely  oil. — M.  E.  J.  R. 

(5777)  Ultra  Crepitans.  Sand  Box  tree  oil, 
The  seeds  of  this  tree  (which  has  been  introdu- 
ced from  Jamaica)  yield  by  expression  an  oil,  as 
the  whole  tree  abounds  in  poisonous  matter,  this- 
oil  probably  partakes  of  its  deleterious  nature. 
The  tree  grows  in  the  Madras  Horticultural 
Gardens. 

(5778)  Ilydnocarpns  inebrious.  Thortnv  Oil. 
From  Canara  a very  valuable  vegetable  tallow, 
used  for  sores. 

(5779)  Inga  Julcis.  Ooorookoopillv  Oil.  The 
seeds  of  this  common  hedge  plant,  yield  by  ex-, 
pressiou  a light  coloured  oil,  about  the  consis- 
tence of  castor  oil.  Its  qualities  and  uses  re- 


(5773)  Garcinia  picloria,  Gamboge  Butter. 
(Rox.) 

Mukki-tylum,  Tam.  | Arasinagoorghy  yennai,  Can. 

The  solid  butter  contained  in  the  seeds  of  the 
“ Gamboge  tree”  a species  closely  allied  to  the 
G.  purpurea  which  produces  the  epeum  buttei 
lias  attracted  attention.  The  Gamboge  tree 
grows  abundantly  in  certain  parts  ot  the  Mysore 
and  Western  coast  jungles.  The  oil  which  is 
procurable  in  moderate  quantities,  is  prepared  by 
pounding  the  seed  in  a stone  mortar  and  wiling 
the  mass,  until  the  butter,  or  oil  rises  t.o  the 
surface.  Two  and  a half  measures  of  seed  should 
Yield  one  seer  and  a half  ol  butter.  In  the 
isTigo-ur  Division  of  Mysore,  it  is  _ sold  at  the 
rate  of  As  1-4  per  seer  of  24  Rs.  weight,  or  at 
£30-6  per  ton,  and  is  chiefly  used  as  a lamp  oiL 


quire  to  be  ascertained. 

(5  780)  Iatroplia  (Careen)  Fargans.  Angular- 
leaved  Physic-nut  Oil. 

Cant-aniumik  yennai,  Tam.  Junglii?  cmndie  ka  tel, 

Adevee  amedapoo  lioona,  Mind. 

Tr.r..  _ Jl 

This  oil,  which  has  of  late  been  imported  into 
England,  as  a substitute  for  Linseed  oil,  is  ex- 
pressed from  the  fruit  of  a species  ot  latropha 
which  abounds  in  all  parts  ot  the  Madras  1 lesn 
deucy.  The  colour  is  somewhat  paler  than  the  >6S- 
1 inseed  oil.  It  can  be  obtained  in  some  parts  o. 
the  country  where  it  is  plentiful,  for  little  in  on 
than  the  cost  of  manufacture.  It  is  now  cliieH 
used  in  lamps.  A light  straw  colored  speciinci 
was  shown  by  Lieutenant  Hawkes  and  se\e 
good  but  rather  high  colored  samples  lioni  1 
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Tanjore  and  Travancorc  Local  Committees  and 
the  Madras  Tariff. — M.  E.  J.  R. 


(5781)  Jatropha  glanca.  Glaucous  leaved 
Physic  nut  Oil. 

Addalc  or  Authaujay  yennai,  Tam. 

This  oil  which  in  appearance  approaches  castor 
seems  to  be  but  little  known.  It  is  fluid  and 
light  straw  colored,  and  is  procurable  in  South 
Arcot,  where  the  plant  grows  on  waste  land.  It 
is  now  chiefly  used  medicinally  as  a counter  irri- 
tant, but  if  procurable  in  sufficient  quantity 
seems  likely  to  prove  an  useful  oil.  A high  co- 
lored specimen  was  sent  from  Tinnevelly  and  one 
of  a pale  straw  colour  from  Lieutenant  llawkes. 
— M,  E.  J.  R. 

(5782)  Jepidium  sativum — Country  Cress  Oil. 
Alie-veric  yennai,  Tam. 

This  oil  is  extracted  from  the  seeds  of  tiie 
“Chinese wall  eress.”  Its  qualities  and  uses 
have  yet  to  be  determined.  It  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  “ Linseed  oil”  the  Tamil  name  of 
which  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  present  article. 

(5783)  linum  usitatissimuvu  Linseed  oil. 
Alliverie  yennai,  Tam.  | Ulsee  ka  tael,  Hind. 
Aveesee  noona,  Tel.  j 

The  seed  from  which  this  oil  is  expressed,  has 
long  been  cultivated  to  a limited  extent  in  Nag- 
pore,  Bellary  and  other  parts  of  the  Madras 
I ’residency.  There  is  an  impression  that  the 
fll  obtained  from  the  Indian  plant  is  inferior 

0 that  imported  from  England,  but  it  will 
re  found  on  experiment,  that  this  arises  from 
;he  former  having  been  imperfectly  freed  from 
nucilage,  which  prevents  its  drying.  The  seed 
s now  an  article  of  export  from  Madras  to 
he  amount  (1852-53)  of  cwt.  1,106.  In  the 
,rear  1852-53,  English  Linseed  oil  to  the  amount 
jf  galls  4-552  and  valued  at  Rs.  8.763  was  im- 
ported into  Madras,  whilst  at  the  same  time  cwt. 
1,045  of  the  seed  were  exported  from  hence 
nostly  to  England  : it  appears  that  it  can  be 
nade  on  the  spot  for  much  less  than  the  average 
'alue  of  the  English  oil.  This  fact,  it  is  hoped, 
iceds  only  to  be  pointed  out,  to  be  taken  advan- 
age  of.  It  would,  however,  be  necessary  to 
;uard  against  the  adulteration  of  this  oil,  with 
ny  of  the  other  greasy  oils  which  would  of 
ourse  infallibly  destroy  its  drying  properties. 
-M.  E.  J.  R.  See  Flax. 

(5784)  Macassar  Oil.  The  qualities  of  this 
d which  is  said  to  have  been  obtained  from 
acassar,  the  capital  of  the  Celebes  Island  re- 
mre  to  lie  determined,  it  is  used  by  the  natives 

1 Singapore  as  a hair  oil. 

(5785)  Muualoo  Oil.  hrom  Canara  used  for 
imps. 

(5786)  Azudiraclda  Indian ; el  Mclia  Azadi- 
'jcn.  Margosa  or  Ncem  oil 

Vana  nn< r T’  TAM-  I Ncciu  ka  Tael,  Hind. 

* apa  noona,  1 el,  1 
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This  valuable  and  much  used  medieinal  oil  is 
obtained  by  either  expression  or  boiling,  from 
the  seeds  of  the  above  mentioned  trees,  which  are 
common  throughout  Southern  Asia.  It  enters 
much  into  the  practice  of  native  Physicians,  by 
whom  it  is  administered  internally  as  an  anthelg 
min  tic,  and  externally  as  a liniment  in  Rheuma- 
tism, headache  and  as  an  application  to  ulcers. 
The  oil  is  of  a deep  yellow  colour,  has  a stron- 
smell  and  an  unpleasant  bitter  taste.  In  the 
year  1847-48  galls  1,587  were  exported  from 
Madras,  and  in  the  year  1851-52,  galls  1,9)7, 
in  1852-53,  galls  3, i 1 1.  The  chief  market  is 
Ceylon,  but  the  demand  is  not  constant. — M. 

E. J.  R. 

(5787)  Mesua.  Ferrea.  Naga-sumpunghee  Oil. 
This  valuable  oil  is  procurable  in  Canara,  at  the 
rate  of  Us.  4 and  the  seed  at  1-8-0  per  maund. 
It  is  used  both  as  a lamp  oil  and  as  a healing 
application  to  sores. 

(57S8)  Mimusops  elehgi.  Mimusops  Oil.  A 
medicinal  oil.  Obtainable  in  tolerably  large 
quantities  in  some  parts  of  the  Country.  It  is 
known  in  England. — M.  E.  J.  R. 

(5 7 S 9)  Mooroogana  tallow.  This  valuable 
substance  which  even  at  high  temperatures  is 
perhaps  the  most  solid  oil  with  which  we  are 
yet,  acquainted,  was  forwarded  from  Canara  by 

F.  N.  Maltby,  Esq.  If  procurable  in  large 
quantities,  and  at  a moderate  cost,  it  promises 
to  be  a valued  material  for  the  manufacture  of 
candles,  Sic.  Sic.  It  is  used  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses, Sic.  Sic.  and  as  a cure  for  cattle  wounded 
by  Tigers. 

(5790)  By  per  anther  a moringa-.  Moringa  Plery- 
gosperma.  Ben  or  Moringa  oil. 

Morunghy  yennai,  Tam.  | Sahujna,  Hind. 

Morunga  noona,  Tel. 

Ben  nut  oil  has  long  been  considered  valuable 
on  account  of  the  lengthened  period,  which  it 
may  be  kept  without  contracting  rancidity.  The 
tree  from  which  the  “ nuts”  are  obtained,  is  com- 
mon in  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  flowers, 
leaves  and  fruit  are  eaten  by  the  natives,  and  the 
rasped  root  is  used  by  Europeans  as  a substitute 
for  horse-radish,  to  which  circumstance  it  owes 
its  common  name  of  “ horse-radish  tree.”  The 
oil  however  is  seldom  made  in  India,  nor  does  it 
now  form  an  article  of  export. — il/.  E.  J.  R. 

(5791)  Myristica  Moschata,  Nutmeg  butter. 

Jndipootwe  tylum,  Tam.  Japhnl  ka  tael.  Hind. 
Jajikarra  noona,  Tel. 

Is  obtained  by  expression  from  the  nutmeg, 
it  has  an  aromatic  smell  from  the  volatile  oil  it 
contains. 


(5792)  Neeradiviootoo  oil.  Neerada. 

Mootoo  yennai,  Tam.  | Junglic  budam  ka  tael,  Hind. 
This  valuable  oil  was  sent  to  the  Exhibi- 
tion under  the  various  names  pf  Neeradcc-moo- 
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too,  jungle  Almond,  Maroty,  Tamnna,  MaraVet- 
tie,  Neerveltie  and  Soorty.  It  is  said  to  be. in 
great  repute,  as  a medicine  amongst  native  prac- 
titioners, and  the  kernel  enters  largely  into  their 
prescriptions.  It  might  probably  be  found  of 
use  in  the  arts,  it  much  resembles  almond  oil 
but  is  rather  thicker.  The  seeds  cost  in  Madras 
As.  2-6  per  seer. — M.  E.  J.  R. 

(5793)  Nigella  sativa.  Fennel  Flower  Oil. 

Carun  Seerngum,  Tam.  I Kulonjce  and  Siah  Dauali, 

Kulla  Gillikarra,  Tec.  | lti.su. 

The  black  aromatic  seeds  of  the  nigella  sativa, 
yield  by  expression  a dark  colored  fragrant  oil. 
—M.  E.  J.R. 


(579+)  Papaver  somniferum.  Poppy  Oil. 

Cas  casa  yennai,  Tam.  | Klmsh-khush  ka  tael, 
Casa-casa  noona,  Tel.  | Hind. 

The  poppy  'is  largely  cultivated  throughout 
Mahva  and  the  Opium  districts,  where  the  drying 
oil  obtained  from  the  seed  is  more  extensively 
used  than  any  other,  both  in  lamps  and  as  food. 
At  Bhopaul  the  oil  is  procurable  at  the  rate  of 
Its.  4-8-0  per  mnund  of  25lbs.  or  £40-6  per  ton 
By  simple  exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  in 
shallow  vessels,  this  oil  is  rendered  perfectly  co- 
lourless. It  is  much  prized  by  European  artists. 

—M.  E.  J.  H. 

(5795)  Olive,  Wild,  or  Pootroojie  Oil.  Ob- 
tained by  expression  from  a handsome  tree  grow- 
ing plentifully  in  Canara  and  Mysore. 

(5796)  Polanisia  Viscosa.  Viscid  Cleome  Oil. 

Nnhi-cadaghoo,  Tam. 

This  warm  and  pungent  little  seed  when 
subjected  to  very  powerful  pressure,  yields  a 
moderate  per  centage  of  a light  olive  green 
colored  limpid  oil,  which  promises  to  be  useful 
for  purposes  requiring  a very,  liquid  oil. 

(5797)  Poonga  or  Kurnnj  Oil.  Palbergia 
arborea  or  Pongamia  Glabra. 

Kurunj  ka  tael.  Hind. 


Specimens  of  this  oil  are  exhibited  by  the  Sa- 
lem and  Canara  Local  Committees,  the  Madras 
Tariff  and  Lieut.  Hawkes.  The  exports  amount 
annually  to  about  100  cwt. 

(5801)  Rnphanns  satires.  Radish  seed  Oil. 
Exhibited  in  the  Madras  Tariff. — M.E.J.R. 


(5802)  Rich/ us  communis,  Castor  Oil.  Fruc- 
tibus  minoribus. 


Sitt-amunakei 

Tam. 

Chilt-amindialoo 


Bareek  erundie  ka  tel, 
Hind- 


Poonga  yennai,  Tam. 

Kanoogoo  noona,  Tf.l. 

This  oil,  which  in  some  parts  of  the  Country 
is  used  to  a large  extent  in  adulterating  lamp 
nil,  L expressed  from  the  seeds  of  a tree,  com- 
mon in  most  parts  of  the  Madras  Presidency. 
In  North  Arcot,  Bellary,  and  the  Nuggur  Divi- 
sion of  Mysore,  the  oil  is  procurable  at  Its. 
2-8-0  per  maund.  It  is  chiefly  used  as  a lamp 
oil  by  the  poorer  classes. — M.E.J.R. 

(5798)  Sahcottay  Oil.  From  Canara,  used 
for  cutaneous  diseases. 

(5799)  Santalum  album.  Sandal  seed  Oil. 

Chundana  pusjhutn  yennai,  Tam. 

The  seeds  of  the  sandal  wood  tree  yield  by  ex- 
pression a thick  and  viscid  oil  which  is  burnt  by 
the  poorer  classes  in  lamps. 

(5800)  Santalum  album.  Sandalwood  Oil. 

Chundana  yennai,  Tam. 
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Two  varieties  of  the  Ricinus  communis,  one 
bearing  small  and  the  other  large  seeds,  are  pro- 
duced all  over  India.  The  small  seeded  variety 
yields  the  best  product,  and  is  employed  in  pre- 
paring the  oil  exported  for  medicinal  purposes. 

Mode  of  Preparation. — The  fresh  seeds  after 
having  been  sifted  and  cleaned  from  dust, 
stones,  and  all  extraneous  matters,  and  slightly 
crushed  between  two  rollers,  freed  by  hand  from  i 
liuskr  and  coloured  grains,  are  enclosed  in  clean: 
gunny.  They  then  receive  a slight  pressure 
in  an  oblong  mould  which  gives  a uniform  i 
shape  and  density  to  the  packets  of  seed.  The: 
“ Bricks”  as  they  are  technically  called,  are  then; 
placed  alternately  with  plates  of  sheet  iron  in 
the  ordinary  screw  or  hydraulic  press.  The  oil 
thus  procured  is  received  in  clean  tin  pans, 
and  water  the  proportion  of  a pint  to  a 
gallon  of  oil  being  added,  the  whole  is  boiled 
until  the  water  has  evaporated,  the  mucilage 
will  be  found  to  have  subsided  and  encrusted  the: 
bottom  of  the  pan,  whilst  the  albumen  solidified 
by  the  heat,  forms  a white  layer  between  the  oil. 
and  the  water.  Great  care  must  be  taken  in  remov  - 
ing  the  pan  from  the  fire,  the  instant  the  \\  hole 
of  the  water  has  evaporated,  which  may  be  known 
by  the  bubbles  having  ceased,  for  it  allowed  to 

remain  longer,  the  oil  which  has  hitherto  been  ol 
the  temperature. of  boiling  water  or  2 1 2°,  sudden- 
ly rises  to  that  of  oil  or  nearly  G00[,  thereby 
heightening  the  color  and  communicating  at 
empvreumatio  taste  and  odour.  I lie  oil  is  t hei 
filtered  through  blanket,  flannel,  or  America! 
drill,  and  put  into  cans  for  .exportation.  It  n 
usually  of  a light  straw  colour,  sometimes  ap- 
proaching to  a greenish  tinge.  1 he  cleaned  seed*: 
yield  from  47  to  50  per  cent  of  oil  worth  in  Eng. 
land  from  4 d.  to  hit.  per  lb.  The  following  i 
the  result  of  experiments  made  at  Madras  am 
Calcutta  to  ascertain  the  per-centage  ot  oil  m tie 
Castor  seed-  (January  27th,  1853.) 

Calcutta. — 1400  lbs  of  seed  yield  kernels  am 
raw  oil  as  follows  : — 

Kernels.  Gil. 

Sort 632lbs 32411)8. 

Sort’. ...lS4lbs 

Sort 164lbs <6ali,s' 

total  of  9801bs.  of  kernels 


1st 

2nd 

3rd 

Making 


am 


4881bs”  of  raw  oil  from  1 ,+001bs.  ot  seed. 


lb 


OILS. 

Madras. — 1400  lbs.  of  seed  yield  raw  oil 
as  follows : 

1st  Sort 3TS  lbs.  of  oil. 

3 lift  Sort  SS  lbs.  do. 

3rd  Sort 74  lbs.  do. 

Making  a total  of  430  lbs.  of  oil  from  1400 
lbs.  of  seed. 

The  Cost  of  the  Madras  oil  is  as  follows  : 

1400  lbs.  of  seed  at  Us.  3 3 per  bag  of  164 

lbs.  27  3 4 

Iusking  and  selecting  kernels  and 

cooly  hire 3 11  9 

'rushing,  moulding,  pressing  and  boiling  2 7 1 

Mitering  and  sundries 2 8 U 

Overseer’s  pay,  Godowu  Rent,  &c.  See.  16  2 
501  empty  Quart  bottles,  corks  Sec....  34  4 8 
’’leaning  and  Racking  charges.'. 4 8 0 


Rs.  76  1 0 

Or  an  average  of  Annas  4/^-  per  quart  of 
drstj  Second  and  Third  sort  oil=4d  per.  lb. 

Uses. — This  oil  is  chiefly  used  as  a mild  Pur- 
ative.  Soap  of  good  quality  may  be  made  of  it, 
ut  the  cost  and  disagreeable  smell  which  it 
oinnumicates,  preclude  its  general  use. 

Exports. — Average  for  the  last  4 years  1 849-50 
5 1852-53  11,325  galls,  per  annum. 

At  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1851,  the  sarn- 
ies of  this  oil  exhibited  by  Mr.  Gay, 
tadras,  Mr.  Koldhoff,  Tanjore,  and  Monsieur 
fodefroy  of  Pondicherry,  were  particularly  tine. 
Ir.  Gay’s  specimen  was  the  clearest,  and  most 
mpid,  and  devoid  of  any  offensive  smell.  These 
ualities  however  do  not  arise  from  any  superi- 
rity  of  the  seed,  or  care  in  extraction,  but  from 
epeated  decolorize tion  with  animal  charcoal, 
hich  in  the  opinion  of  many  eminent  Medical 
sen,  considerably  detracts  from  its  strength  and 
flicaey.  Appavoo  Pillay  of  Tinnevelly,  the  Nel- 
>re  Local  Committee,  and  Lieut  Havvkes  also  ex- 
ited excellent  specimens.  When  manufactur- 
1 in  the  ordinary  Native  mill,  this  oil  is  soine- 
mes  used  by  the  richer  classes  in  Lamps. 

Castor  oil  ( extracted  hot.)  This  differs  from 
ie  preceding  only  in  the  mode  of  preparation - 
lie  seeds  are  boiled  for  two  hours  in  water, 
ned  for  three  days  in  the  sun,  freed  from  the 
ells,  pounded  and  then  boiled  in  fresh  water, 
ntil  the  \v  hole  ot  the  oil  has  risen  to  the  surface, 
ive  seers  of  the  seeds  or  3 Alb.  should  by  this 
rocess  yield  a quart  of  oil.  This  is  the  sort 
enerally  used  in  medicine  by  native  practitiou- 
'•s,  it  is  straw  colored,  and  free  from  any  uu- 
leasent  taste  or  smell.— M.EJ. R. 

(5803)  Ricinus  communis.  Castor  or 
n.  ; fructibus  majoribus. 

Vullak  ennai,  Tam. 
t ed-aumlim^  Tin.. 


Lamp 
Chiradi  kn  tel,  Hind. 


OILS. 

This  oil  which  is  obtained  from  the  large  seeded 
variety  of  the  “Ricinus  communis”  is  sometimes 
drawn  cold,  and  a straw-colored  specimen  scarcely 
distinguishable  in  quality  from  the  oil  of  the 
small  seeded  variety  was  shown  by  Lieut.  JTawkes. 
ft  is  however  more  usually  extracted  by  heat,  and 
forms  the  common  “Lamp  oil”  of  the  Bazar. 

Mode  of  preparation — The  seeds  having  been 
partially  roasted  over  a charcoal  tire,  both  to 
coagulate  the  albumen  and  to  liquify  the  oil,  are 
then  pounded  and  boiled  in  water  until  the  oil 
rises  to  the  surface.  The  roasting  process,  how- 
ever gives  it  a deeper  red  colour  and  an  em- 
pyreumatic  odour. 

Price. — The  price  of  this  oil  varies  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  from  Rs.  1 10  0 to  Rs.  3 13 
6 per  maund  of'25lbs.  The  average  of  nineteen 
large  stations,  in  all  parts  of  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency for  the  Quarter  ending  31st  October  1854, 
was  Rs.  2 8 6 per  maund. 

Uses. — Chiefly  for  lamps. 

Exports. — Average  of  the  last  six  years. 
Galls.  27,561  per  annum. — M.  E.  J.  R.  See 
Castok  Oil. 

(5804)  Castor  Oil.  Wild.  (A  new  species) 
from  Canara.  Is  burnt  in  lamps. 

(5805)  Saphulus  emurej hiatus.  Soapmit  oil. 


Poovntidie  cottay  or  Poon- 
{{um-kai  yemiai,  Tam. 


Koocoodie  lioona,  Ti:l. 
Reethny  ka  tael.  Hind. 


This  semi-solid  oil  is  used  medicinally  by  the 
natives,  and  is  extracted  from  the  kernel  of  the 
Soap-nut.  Its  cost  prevents  its  general  use. — 
ill.  E .J  .R. 

(5806)  Sarcostigma  KleiniL  Poovana  Oil. 
Was  exhibited  by  the  Tinnevelly  and  Travan- 
core  Local  Committees,  and  by  the  Rev.  E. 
Johnston,  Cottayam,  and  is  reported  to  be  useful 
in  Rheumatism. — M.  E.  J.  R.  The  Revd.  E. 
Jonstoue  ot  Cottayam  forwarded  a specimen  of 
the  oil  of  Sarcostigma  Kleinii.  This  substance 
has  been  long  known  iinderThe  name  of  Poovana 
and  Pooveugah,  but  the  exhibitor  was  the  first 
to  ascertain  its  correct  Botanical  name.  This 
medicinal  oil  is  used  largely  on  the  Western 
Coast,  and  seems  especially  to  merit  further  in- 
vestigation.— M.  E.  J.  R. 

(5307)  Semecarpits  anacardimn.  Marking  nut 


Oil 


Tam. 


Bhillawan  ka  tael,  Hind. 


Shayng  cotty  yennai, 

Nidlajie  noono,  Tkl. 

The  acrid  and  vesicating  oil  which  is  found 
between  the  two  lamime  of  the  pericarp  of  the 
marking  nut  is  collected  and  used  as  a preven- 
tive against  the  attacks  of  white  ants,  and  by 
native  practitioners  in  rheumatic  and  leprous 
aflections.  .By  boiling  the  whole  nut  not  divest- 
ed of  its  pericarp,  an  oil  is  also  obtained  which 
acts  as  a blister.  The  preparation  or  collection 
either  of  the  oil  or  acrid  juice  is  liable  to  cause 
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much  irritation  ami  inflammation  of  the  hands, 
face,  &c,  of  those  engaged  in  the  work. — 
M.  E.  J.  R. 


OILS. 


(iingeley 


or 


Se- 


(5808)  Sesamitm  Orientals. 
saraum  Oil  (black  seeded  variety  ) 

Nool  ennai,  Tam.  | Med.hu  Till  ka  tael, 

Muadie  noonay,  Tel.  j Hied. 

This  oil  which  is  perhaps  consumed  to  a 
greater  extent  than  any  oilier  by  the  Natives  ol 
India,  is,  moreover,  second  only  to  cocoanut  oil 
in  its  importance  as  an  article  of  commerce.  It 
is  extensively  cultivated  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  Madras  Presidency,  and  has  been  exported  as 
follows. 

Gingeley  Seed. 


Years  1847-48 
Qr.  17,513.... Rs.  1,60,1.84 
Years  1849-50. 

Cwt.  1,44,125  Rs.  299,412 
Years  1851-52. 

Cwt.  1,09,414  lle.  302,559 


Q' 


Years  1848-49. 

8,594  ...  Rs.  1,02,720 
Years  1850  51. 

Cwt.  2,27,779  Rs.  4,37,185 
Years  1852  53 
Cwt.  2,51,613  Its.  5,31,664 


Uses. — la  India,  it,  is  chiefly  used  in  cookery, 
in  anointing  the  person,  for  making  soap,  and 
for  burning  in  lamps.  In  England,  it  is  chiefly 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  soap,  and  for 
burning  in  Table-lamps,  for  which  it  is  better 
suited  than  cocoanut  oil,  owing  to  the  lower 
temperature  at  which  the  latter  congeals. 

Price. — Value  in  England  (January  1855) 
£47. 1 0 per  ton.  In  different  parts  of  the  Madras 
Presidency  the  price  of  this  oil  varies  from 
Rs.  i 5 0 to  Rs.  6 0 0 per  maund  of  251bs.  In 
S.  Arcot  it  is  procurable  at  Rs.  27  12  5 per  candy. 
The  prices  per  maund  of  this  oil,  at  the  under- 


mentioned stations,  for  i he  quarter  ending  31st 
October  1851,  were  as  follow. 


Arcot,  ..  . . 
Bangalore,. 


Gingeley  Oil. 


Years  1847-48. 

01.19  520 Rs.  14,766 

Years  1849-50. 

Gl.  52,721 Rs.  36,294 

Years  1851-52. 

26,722 


Gl.  46,196. Rs 


Gl. 


Gl 


Gl 


Years  1848-49. 

14,686 Rs.  11535 

Years  1850-51. 

77,262 Rs.  48,605 

Years  1852-53. 
72,607 Rs.  43,608 


Berhampore, 
Oanuauore,. . 
Cuddapah,  .. 


Of  the  gingeley  seed  exported  in  1852-53 
the  United  Kingdom  received  cwt.  -12-713 — 
Ceylon,  cwt.  590— Prance,  cwt.  2,87,225  — 
PSgue,  cwt.  741 — Bombay,  cwt.  113 — Malacca, 
cwt.  33  and  Travancore,  cwt.  148.  Of  the  quan- 
tity of  oil  (72,607  gals.)  exported  in  the  same 
veiir — gals.  42,043  were  shipped  to  the  United 
Kingdom — gals.  2,968  to  Ceylon — gals.  4,232 
to  Mauritius  and  Bourbon— gals.  19,698  to 
Pegue— gals.  46  to  Bengal — gals.  27  to  the 


Jubbuiporc, 
Madras 


its. 

A. 

p. 

its. 

A. 

. 3 

8 

0 

Madura, 

5 

8 

. 3 

7 

3 

Mangalore,. .. 

4 

1 

3 

0 

mj 

0 

Nagpore,  

1 

12 

2 

8 

0 

Palamcotta,... 

4 

12 

. 6 

0 

0 

Paulghaut,  ... 

3 

7 

. 2 

13 

0 

Samulcotta,.. 

2 

10 

. 2 

6 

0 

Secunderabad 

2 

3 

..  1 

5 

0 

TrichinOpoly, 

4 

1 

..  3 

14 

0 

Vellore, ..... 

3 

14 

i,  3 

0 

0 

Vizagapatam, 

3 

2 

p. 

3 

8 

0 

0 

0 

8 

11 

8 

0 

( 


French  (Indian)  ports,  and  gals.  3,593  to 
Malacca. 


Mode 
of  color 
is  to 
tiou. 


throwing 


of  preparation. — The  great  disparity 
observed  in  the  specimens  of  this  oil 
be  attributed  to  the  mode  of  prepara- 
The  method  sometimes  adopted  is  that 
the  fresh  seeds,  without  any 

and 
thus 
the 

of  the  epidermis  of  the  seed, 
and  is  neither  so  pleasant  to  the  eye,  nor  so 
agreeable  to  the  taste,  as  that  obtained  by  first 


of 

cleansing  process,  into  the  common  mill, 
expressing  in  the  usual  way.  The  oil 
becomes  mixed  with  a large  portion  of 


Excellent  specimens  of  this  oil  were  exhibited  by 
the  Cochin,  Tinnevdly,  Rajahmundry,  Tanjore,, 
Nellore  and  Canara  Local  Committees,  by  Mr. 
Kohlhoff  of  Tanjore,  and  Lieut.  Mawkes. — 
M.  E.  J.  R. 

Second  sort  Gingeley  Oil,  erroneously  called ! 
“ Rape,”  (Kharasanee  yelloo),  red  seeded  variety. 
This  oil  is  expressed  from  a variety  of  sesamumi 
and  differs  but  little  from  the  one  aboveineu- 
tioned.  In  Tanjore,  it  is  procurable  at  Rupees- 
3-0-U  per  maund. 

The  following  particulars  concerning  the  two 
varieties  of  plant,  yielding  this  important  oil 
have  been  furnished  by  F.  Copleston,  Esq., 
Rajahmundry. 

Two  varieties  of  Sesammn  are  cultivated  for 
the  sake  of  the  oil. 

The  gingeley  seed  par  excellence  is  the  pro- 
duce of  the  plant,  which  is  sown  in  the 
month  of  March,  after  the  rice  crop,  and  is 


irrigated  twice,  once  at  sowing,  and  once  after- 


coloring matter 


repeatedly 


by  boiling 


washing 


the 


seeds  in  cold  water,  or 
them,  for  a short  time,  until  the 
whole  of  the  reddish  brown  coloring  matter  is 
removed,  and  the  seeds  have  become  perfectly 
white.  They  are  then  dried  in  the  sun,  and  the 
oil  expressed  as  usual.  This  process  yields  40 
to  44  per  cent,  of  a very  pale  straw  colored 
sweet  smelling  oil,  an  excellent  substitute  for 
olive  oil. 
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wards.  The  seed  which  is  black,  and  is  culled 
1st  sort  gingeley,  from  the  fact  of  its  yielding, 
the  largest  per  centage  of  oil,  ripens  in  May, 
and  sells  at  the  rate  of  Rs.  60  per  candy  of  500 
lbs.  The  oil  obtained  from  both  varieties,  sells 
at  the  same  price,  viz.  Rs.  2 14  6 to  Rs.  3 pci 
maund  of  25  lbs.  according  to  quality. 

Second  sort  gingeley  is  sown  in  June,  and  pro- 
duces a red  seed.  The  plant  although  a little  lar 
ger  resembles  in  most  respects  the  former,  it  has 
however,  a somewhat  longer  leaf,  and  the  flower 
differs  a shade  or  two  in  color.  A candy  of  501 


OILS: 

lbs.  ol  this  seed  sells  at  Its.  57  S 0.  The  price 
of  the  oil  is  the  same  as  that  of  gingeley.  This 
seed  has  of  late  been  exported  to  France,  in  con- 
secpience  of  which  the  present  price  is  double 
what  it  was  three  years  ago. — il.  E J.  R. 

(5809)  Sinapis  species.  Mustard  Oii. 

Kadnghoo  yennai,  Tam.  j Avaloo  and  Sursavauoo- 
ltaye  ka  laei,  Hind.  j uu,  Tel. 

Five  or  six  species  of  Sinapis  are  cultivated  in 
all  parts  of  India,  for  the  sake  of  the  valuable 
oil  they  yield,  those  jnost  frequently  seen  are  S. 
fflancti,  toria,  and  racemosa.  The  seeds  of  the 
“ sinapis  alba”  yields  by  expression  30  per  cent, 
of  a bright  yellow,  pleasant  tasied,  edible  oil, 
having  a strong  smell,  and  slight  taste  of  mus- 
tard. The  seeds  of  “ sinapis  nigra,”  yield  only 
-8  per  cent  of  an  oil  in  all  respects  similar  to  the 
above.  The  average  price  of  mustard  seed  iu  eigh- 
teen large  stations,  in  all  parts  of  the  Madras  Pre- 
sidency, for  the  Quarter  ending  31st  October 
185i  was  Rs.  1-2-8  per  maund  of  25  lbs.,  the 
maximum  being  Rs.  1-11-6  at  Canuanore  and 
the  minimum  As.  10-5  at  Nngpore.  In  Viza- 
ga  pa  tain  it  costs  Rs.  208  per.  Sicca  garce.  The 
oil  is  not  exported,  but  the  seeds’  have  been 
shipped  as  follows  : 

In  the  years  18-17-48..'...  Cwt.  5,828 

» 1818-19 „ 6,707 

» 1 819-50 „ 9,435 

„ 1850-51 „ 9,9(9 

» 1851-52 „ 3,636 


1852-53. 


16,075 


Lscs.—This  valuable  oil,  although  seldom 

mid  in  the  Market,  being  made  when  required,  is 

used  in  most  parts  of  India  in  cookery,  and  is 

mnsidcred  superior  to  all  other  oils  for  anointiim 

die  body,  which  it  is  supposed  to  invigorate! 

u medicine/ it  is  sometimes  given  internally 

imt  is  more  frequently  applied  as  a rubefacient! 

Lieut.  Ilawkes,  Exhibited  a complete  and  inter- 

'S  b<:‘ ,es  °‘*s  ail(l  °>1  cake  (common  mus- 

. A ol,t;''ned  from  four  different  sorts  of 
inapis  .—M.E.J.R. 

(5810)  Sterculia  Fat  Ida.  Fetid  Stcrculia  Oil. 

Coodira  puqun-yenmti,  Tam. 

1 h is  semi-solid  oil  obtained  by  expression 

oTtUVln  °‘  3 Il,r"C  Ju"'-,e  tree>  aPPears  to 
\a  -ge  Pe,r  cen fa ge  of  Stearine,  but  it  is 
oubtful  if  It  can  be  obtained  in  large  quantities 

^ from 


HI.5811)  *tnjchm  nux  vomica-  Nux  vomica 

•oo  yettie  cottay  yennai,  Tam.  | Carun  jooty,  Can. 

Anempy^unintfc  oil  prepared  from  the  fresh 
d,  is  used  medicinally  by  Native  lYiHitimw 

‘J”  exVbitol  b-v  theTi«„»™1x„lr(?om 

l.'^.ndcr  the  ,„„M  of  Cn.njooty ’1^ 


OILS. 

(5  S 12)  Termiualia  Bellericn.  Belleric  My- 
robalan  Oil. 

Tanikai  yennai,  Tam. 

A medicinal  oil  obtainable  in  small  quantities 
from  the  kernel  of  the  Belleric  Myrobnlnu,  the 
use  of  this  drupe  as  a tanning  material  is  well 
known. 

(5813)  Termiualia  Gatappa.  Wild  Almond 
Oil.  . A specimen  of  oil  said  to  be  obtained  from 
the  fruit  of  this  tree  was  exhibited  in  the  “ Mad- 
ras Tariff,”  and  a sample  labelled  “Almond  oil” 
from  Tanjore  was  the  product  of  this  species  of 
Termiualia. — M.  E.  J.  R. 

(5SU)  Termiualia  C/iebula.  Ghebulic  Myrabo- 
lan.  A medicinal  oil  is  procurable  in  very 
small  quantities  from  the  kernel. 

(5 SI  5)  Thespesia  populnea.  Portia  nut  oil. 
Poorusnn  yennai,  Tam.  | Paris  pippul.  Hind. 

This  deep  red  colored  and  somewhat  thick  oil 
is  obtained  Loin  the  seeds  of  the  portia  tree, 
which  grows  in  great  abundance  in  the  vicinity 
of  Madias,  and  other  parts  of  the  Presidency. 
It  is  extensively  planted  as  an  avenue  tree,  for 
which  its  quick-growth  and  the  beauty  of  its 
flowers  render  it  a favorite.  The  wood  is  capa- 
ble of  being  worked  when  fresh  cut  and  is  used 
for  boat  building  and  cabinet  work.  The  juice 
ot  the  tree  is  used  on  the  western  coast,  as  a 
remedy  for  various  cutaneous  affections,  and  the 
od  which  is  yet,  unknown  to  the  natives,  mmht 
probably  be  of  use  in  similar  cases.  Its  expense 
precludes  its  use  otherwise  than  medicinally. — 
ill.  E.  J.  R. 

(5816)  Tbevetia  Neriifulia.  The  “Exile”  Oil. 
lie  kernels  of  the  seeds  of  this  common  shrub 
yield  by  expression  a large  per  centage  of  a clear 
bright  yellow  colored  oil,  the  qualities  of  which 
liave  not  as  yet  been  determined. 

(5817)  Thoronogullo  Oil.  Pongamia  glabra? 
from  Canara  used  for  cutaneous  diseases. An  em- 
pyreuiTiatic  medicinal  substance  called  Tuntapoo 
oil  {cassia  tora  ?)  is  contributed  by  the  Maaulipa- 
tam  Local  Committee.  1 
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DoopaclPo?™  ^ ^ Tall0“'  « 

Finpy  Yennai,  T4M. 

This  most  valuable  tree,  which,  besides  the 
p oduct  under  consideration,  yields  a resin  nearly 
1 , lo  an(l  burnishes  an  excellent  buildiim 
wood,  grows  plentifully  in  the  jungles  of  the 
estein  Coast,  lhe  oil  which  is  perfectly  solid 

sleds1^  reS’  i8  preP;,red  hy  Waning  the 

mass  T \ r°a  f an<1  «dnding  tkem  into  a 

and  bnB°  f-,eeiiS  °f,Seed)  add  12  seers  of  water> 
lb  l un  d he  f nses  to  the  surface,  lie- 

nil  •!’?  01  ’ stir the  contents  of  the  vessel,  and 
a low  it  to  stand  until  the  following  day,  when 

nioie  od  will  be  observed  011  the  surface,  which 

rp'!‘iy  .,JC  coP-ted  and  the  process  repeated 
T he  oil  is  principally  uscd  for  fimp8|  but  ? 

19  " J 


soaps 


OILS, 
and  caudle 


OILS. 


making. — M. 


suitable  for 

E.  J.  R. 

(5S19)  Wood  OTls.  This  class  of  oils  is  obtained 
for  the  most  part  from  the  Burmese  coast  and  the 
Straits.  They  arc  usually  procured  by  tapping 
certain  trees  of  the  order  Dipteroearpcie,  and  ap- 
plying heat  to  the  cavity.  The  oil  which  flows 
from  the  wound,  is  a mixture  of  a balsam  and 
volatile  oil,  and  when-  applied  as  a varnish  to 
wood  or  other  substance  the  oil  evaporating  de- 
posits a hard  and  durable  coat  of  resin.  They 
are  chiefly  used  as  natural  varnishes,  cither  alone 
or  in  combination  with  colored  pigments,  also  as 
a substitute  for  Tar  in  paying  the  scams  of  ship- 
ping, and  for  preserving  timber  irom  the  attacks 
of  white  ants  They  are  said  also  to  be  useful 
as  an  ingredient  in  Lithographic  inks.  Owing 
to  the  distance  from  which  they  are  brought, 
and  the  imperfect  knowledge  we  yet  possess  of 
the  countries  whence  they  are  imported,  the  names 
of  the  trees  from  which  these  valuab' 


(5823)  Wood  Oil  from  Chittagong.  This  suit- 
stance  much  resembles  the  “The  Teak  Wood  oil” 
and  the  “ Wood  oil  from  Pegu,”  above  mentioned. 
It  is  less  liquid  than  the  latter,  but  is  used  for 
purpose  ; procurable  in  all  large  ba- 


the same 
zars. 

(5821)  Wood  Oil  from  Afouhnein. 

(5825)  Wood  Oil  from.  Rangoon.  This  appears 
to  differ  very  considerably  from  any  other  speci- 
men ol  “ wood  oil”  in  the  Exhibition,  it  is  quite 
white  and  almost  solid— but  has  tiie  usual  resi- 
nous shell  of  this  class  of  oils. 

(5826)  Wood  Oil  from  Singapore. 

(5827)  Wood  Oil  from  China. — Although 
scarcely  coining  within  the  limits  of  this  report, ( 
this  valuable  product  merits  notice  as  being  one' 
of  the  substances  of  which  the  well-known  and 
much  prized  China  lacquer  is  mode.  It  is  used 


in  Singapore  for  painting  the  beams  and  wood- 


are  derived,  are  involved  in  some  degree  of  obs- 


curity. The  oil,  therefore  generally  receives  the 
names  of  the  localises  from  which  they  are  im- 
ported. Some  of  them  differ  considerably  in 
colour  and  consistence,  but  they  all  possess  the 
same  balsamic  odour,  and  are  deiived  from  vari- 
ous trees  of  the  noble  family  of  Dipterocarpeae.  In 
this  section  were  remarked  three  good  samples 
of  uood  oil  from  Canara.  Also  a very  interesting- 
series  of  ten  oils  from  various  parts  of  the  Mad- 
ras Presidency  and  Burundi.  Lieut  Evans  5 1st 
Jtegt.  N.  I.,  in  addition  to  other  contributions, 
exhibits  a bottle  of  wood  oil  from  Malacca  in  its 
natural  state  as  procured  from  the  tree.  I he 

mode  of  extraction  is  as  follows.  “ About  the 
end  of  the  dry  season,  that  is  in  March  or  April, 
several  deep  incisions  are  made  with  an  axe  into 
the  heart  of  the  wood,  an<ka  good  sized  piece 
scooped  out  ; into  these  holes  tire  is  placed,  and 
kept  burning  until  the  oil  begins  to  run,  when 
it  is  received  into  a bamboo,  and  allowed  to 

run  slowly  drop  by  drop.” 

(5820)  Teak  Wood  Oil.  An  opaque  dull  ash 
colored  oil  under  this  name,  is  procurable  in 
most,  of  the  large  bazars  of  India  ; when  allow- 
ed to  rest  for  some  time,  it  separates  into  two 
layers,  or  an  uppor  dark  colored  clear  stratum  and 
a lower  and  more  solid  deposit.  Its  chief  use  is 
for  applying  to  wood  work  ol  all  sorts,  either 
alone  as  a natural  varnish,  or  in  combination  with 
certain  resins. 

(5S21)  Wood  Oil  from  Pegu.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  the  Botanical  names  of  the 
trees,  yielding  this  and  the  following  wood  oils 

cannot  with  any  certainty  be  ascertained.  / lie 

oil  which  is  generally  known  by  this  name  is  a 
very  clear  and  liquid  substance  forming  a natural 
varnish  when  applied  to  wood  or  other  substance. 

(5822)  Deodar  or  Shemanatahn  Oil.  Erv- 
throxylon  areolatum.  An  empyrenmatic  medi- 
cinal oil. 


work  of  Native  houses,  and  may  also  be  mixed 
he  substances  i with  paint  when  not  exposed  to  the  sun. 

' ' ' (5828)  Smoo-Wootl  Oil. — Dnlbergia  sissoo. 

An  empyrenmatic  medicinal  product. 

(5829)  Wood  Oil  from  Tiuuevelly.  An  em- 
pyn  umatic  product  similar  to  tar,  chiefly  used 
medicinally  by  Native  Practitioners.  v .. 

(5830) ' Camphor  Wood  Oil.  Drgobaldndp  Cam - 
phora. — The  last  of  this  series  belongs  to  the 
class  of  “ Volatile  oils,”  but  may  be  here  noticed. 
The  specimen  exhibited  by  Lieut.  Hawkes  was 
forwarded  t.o  him  from  Singapore  through  Lieut. . 
Heath  of  the  38th  Kegiment  N.  L, -and  another- 
excellent  specimen  which  is  exhibited  by  Second  i 
Dresser  Pulneaiidy  was  brought  by  him  from  i 
Lnbuan.  It  is.  used  largely  in  Singapore  as  a 
substitute  for  turpentine,  and  sells  at  from  15 
to  20  cent,  a bottle.  The  Jury  consider  Lieut. 
Heath  and  2d  Dresser  Pulneandy  deserving  of: 
Honorable  (Mention. 

(5831)  Wood  Oil,  as  obtained  from  the  tree^ 
without  any  preparation.  This  very  interest- 
ing specimen  which  was  before  mentioned 
as°  being  contributed  by  Lieutenant  K.  J.1 
M.  Evans,  51st  Itegt.  N.  I.,  bv  whom  it 
was  obtained  from  Malacca,  is  obtained  from  a 
large  tree  of  the  Dipteraceous  family  which  is 
very  common  in  the  dense  jungles  of  flic  Malay- 
an Peninsula,  and  grows  to  a great  height: 
When  not  topped  too  soon,  the  base  of  tin 
trunk  is  often  of  immense  girth— the  wood  L 
reddish  brown  and  has  a smell  not  unlike  that  o 


Eno'lish  fir,  the  bark  is  smooth,  the  leaves  alter 


nate,  pinnate  and  exstipulate,  fruit  a one  seede< 
drupe,  seed  angular  and  anatropal.  . The  or 
when  permitted  to  remain  at  rest  divides  itsel 
into  two  layers,  the  upper  consisting  of  a clen 
chesnut  colored  liquid  balsam  and  the  lowe 
being  in  appearance  like  flakes  of  granulate 
sugar  and  consisting  probably  of  the  surphi 
resin  deposited  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphen 
The  Jury  considered  the  Exhibitor  deserving  < 
Honorable  Mention. 
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(5832)  Mineral  O i/s.  Specimens  of  Petro- 


leum are  exhibited  by  the  Madias  Tariff 
and  Lieut.  Uawkes,  the  produce  of  our  Bur- 
mese Possessions.  Its  uses  are  well  known. 
'I  he  Wound  tree  oil,  or  Gayapanoona  of  Iiajah - 
mundry  although  locally  known  lor  sometime,  is 
now  prominently  brought  to  notice. 

(5833)  Wrightia  Aniidysentericxi.  Roscbay 

Oil. 

Yiiipnllay  yenuoi,  Tam. 


A medicinal  oil — little  known.  A thick,  scar- 
let colored,  medicinal  oil  partaking  doubtless 
of  the  properties  o'f  the  seed. — M.  E.  J.  R. 


(5831)  OLAY. 
Olay,  Tam. 
Tatakoo,  Tel. 


Puttay,  Hind. 


Are  the  three  vernacular  names  by  which  the 
people  designate  the  leaves,  when  prepared 
for  being  written  upon,  of  the  Palmyra  (Borassus 
flabelliforvm),  of  the  cocoauut  tree,  and  those  of 
the  Taliput  palm  (corypha  umbraculifera).  The 
oldest  Hindoo  author  who  alludes  to  writing  on 
the  Olay  is  Panniny  risliee,  who  lived  above  41  GO 
years  ago,  and  resided  at  Arittuwaium,  near  the 
source  of  the  Ganges.  Pliny  says  expressly  (lib  : 
xiii.  cap  : 2)  that  the  most  ancient  way  of  writ- 
ing was  upon  the  leaves  of  Palms,  from  which,  it 
is  believed  that  the  leaf  (folium)  of  a book  came 
to  be  synouymous  with  that  of  a plant.  They  are 
written  upon  with  the  style,  which  is  pointed 
with  steel  and  its  handle  sometimes  highly  orna- 
mented. During  the  operation  of  writing,  the  leaf 
is  supported  by  the  left  hand,  and  the  letters  are 
Hit  or  scratched  upon  its  surface  with  the  style, 
ivhieh  is  kept  always  in  the  same  position  and  the 
'eat  is  moved  to  the  left  hand  side  by  means  of 
•he  thumb.  To  render  the  characters  more  legible 
he  engraved  lines  are  occasionally  tilled  by  smear- 
mg  the  leaves  with  fresh  cow-dung,  which  is 
mged  black  by  rubbing  the  lines  over  with  cocoa- 
uitod,  ora  mixture  of  oil  and  charcoal  powder 
md  for  the  same  object,  in  Ceylon,  an  oil,  called 
toomale  is  sometimes  rubbed  on  the  letters  with 
burned  rag.  All  the  sacred  books  of  the  Uin- 
o°?>  Burmese,  Cingalese  Src.  are  still  made  of  these 
'liiy,  some  of  them  being  highly  ornamented.  All 
©counts  m the  revenue  department,  all  grants  of 
md,  leases,  aud  all  the  accounts  in  shops  are 
til  kept  on  these  leaves,  and  they  are  likewise 
“nt  as  !ett(:rs  ^ooks  are  never  much  beyond 
0fCe  !n  C"gth  arul  t'vo  tnche8  in  breadth,  they 
r«  said  to  last  from  one  to  four  or  five  hundred 
ears. — oeeman. 

(5835)  OLDEN  LAND  I A BIFLORA 

iowrked  Indian  Madder. 

; Purputce,  Papra,  Hind. 

- °i9t  gi;°cnd  in  tllc  rai,1y  season. 

[ \ Ld-  loP-  r-  i8()-  Oldenlandiu  biflora 
'cry  common  m Bengal,  and  called  in  Bengali 


01,  FA. 

Khet-papura ; other  species  also  occur  and  are 
called  G itnda  badulee,  and  Poonkha.—  O' Shaug/i- 
i/essy,  p.  400. 

(5 S3 fi)  OLDENLANDIA  UMBELLATA. 
Chay  root  Plant.  Lin. 

Emboorel  also  Ramiseram  vayr,  Tam. 

A native  of  Java,  Coromandel,  and  Mexico  ; 
root  long  and  orange-coloured,  employed  in  Co- 
romandel to  dye  an  excellent  red  on  cotton  cloth  ; 
considered  by  the  native  doctors  to  be  expecto- 
rant.— O’  Shaughnessy,  p.  400.  The  small,  white, 
numerous  leaves  of  this  low  growing  plant,  are 
slightly  bitter,  and  unpleasant  to  the  taste  ; the 
Native  Doctors  consider  them  as  expectorant 
and  prescribe  them,  accordingly  in  complaints  of 
the  Chest.  When  dried  and  pounded,  they  are 
also  mixed  with  flour,  and  made  into  cakes, 

[ w liich  are  eaten  by  such  as  suffer  from  consump- 
tive or  Asthmatic  affections. — Aids.  Met.  Med. 
page  79.  See  Chay  root. 

(5837)  OLEA  a genus  of  plants  the  type  of 
the  natural  order  Oleaceae.  It  has  a 4 -cleft 
corolla  a berry  with  two  brittle  I-seedecl  cells  one 
ot  them  generally  abortive.  The  leaves  undivided. 
Flowers  greenish  clustered,  axillary.  Olea  Europea 
has  lanceolate  quite  entire  2-coloured  leaves  with 
axillary  racemes.  It  grows  wild  in  rocky  places 
in  Italy. . It  differs  from  most  trees  except  the 
sweet  Bay  (Laurus  nobilis)  some  species  of  Cornus, 
and  a very  few  others  in  yielding'  a fixed  oil 
fiom  the  pericarp  ; the  seed  being  the  source 
of  fixed  oil,  in  most  plants.  The  oil  which 
is  expressed  from  the  ripe  fruit  immediately 
after  being  collected  is  most  esteemed,  and 
called  Virgin  oil  Oleum  Provinciale.  That 
which  is  most  highly  prized  comes  from  Nice 
and  Genoa.  When  the  oil  is  extracted  bv 
a stronger  pressure  or  by  the  aid  of  heat  or  after 
the  olives  having  been  collected  into  heaps  have 
remained  till  a kind  of  fermentation  has  occurred 
it  is  the  common  olive  oil,  the  properties  of 
vary  in  proportion  as  the  fermentation  has 


which 


Two 
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been  of  long  or  short,  duration.  An  oil  of  still 

inferior  quality  is  obtained,  when  the  husk  of  the 
olive  after  the  former  treatment  is  boiled  in 
water.  I his  kind  is  employed  solely  for  the 
preparation  of  soap.  Virgin  Oil  is  of  a verv 
pale-yellow  or  yellowish-green  colour  more  limpid 
when  pure  than  any  other  fixed  oil,  iudorous, 

odnm  iefh  ; MUt  en,lttm&  * very  peculiar 
odom  when  old,  taste  purely  oily  but  by  a-e 

becoming  slightly  rancid.  Common  olive  oil 
is  of  a deep  greenish  or  brownish  yellow  colour, 

■ id  an  odour  and  taste  more  or  less  subran, hi. 
specific  gravity  is  greater  than  the  oth  r. 
he  unripe  fruit  of  the  olive  is  preserved  in  brine, 
m d eaten  frequently  at  desert.  The  olive  llmir- 
lshes  only  in  warm  and  comparatively  dry  parts 

m Itnfj  Smily,  Syria,  and  the  north  of  Africa 
Humboldt  bus  stated  that  ■■  the  olive  flourishes’ 


OLE  A.  FRAGRANS  OR  KWEI  1IVVA. 

between  36°  and  ‘14°  N.  lat  ; wherever  the  mean 
annual  temperature  is  from  62.  6 to  50°,  where  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  eoldest  month  is  not 
below  from  41°  to  42° 8,  and  that  of  the  whole 
summer  from  71-0°  to  73°4.”  Great  cold 
is  injurious  to  it,  as  that  of  1709  was  to  the 
olive  trees  of  Era  nee  ; and  as  M.  Bove  states 
that  the  olive  thrives  in  Egypt,  and  Delta  that  it 
contributes  to  the  riches  of  the  Fayoum,  which 
is  nearly  in  the  latitude  of  Cairo,  it  is  evident 
that  it  is  capable  of  bearing  a greater  degree  of 
heat,  as  is  probable  indeed  from  its  being  a 
native  of  Asia,  having  been  cultivated  in  early 
times  in  Syria  and  Palestine  by  the  ancient  He- 
brews, and  known  to  them  by  the  name  of  Zait, 
and  to  the  Arabs  by  that  of  Zaitoon.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  introduced  bv  the  Phocseans  into  Mar- 
seille.—^. Ogc.  Dr.  Wight  gives  Olea  clavata, 
736  ; glandulifera,  1 238  ; liuocieroides,  1241; 
pamculata,  735 ; polygama,  1239-42  ; robusta, 
1242  ; Roxburgh ii,  735. 

(5838)  OLEA  DIOICA,  Oleacej;. 

Koly  marum,  Tam. 

According  to  Roxburgh  the  timber  of  this  tree 
is  reckoned  excellent  and  is  put  to  many  uses 
by  the  inhabitant's  of  Silhet ; a specimen  of  the 
wood  did  not  accompany  the  flowering  one,  -so 
that  he  was  unable  to  oiler  any  opinion  on  it. 
Wight. 

(5839)OLE A FRAGRANS,  or  KAArEI  IIWA, 
is  largely  cultivated  in  China,  for  scenting  tea. 
William’s  Middle  Kingdom,  p.  288.  Olea  fra- 
grant, the  Qui  AY  ha  of  the  Chinese  is  by  them 
planted  in  different  parts  of  their  gardens.— For- 
tune’s Tea  Districts , p.  17.  Along  the  banks  of  a 
ditch,  through  which  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows, 
there  is  a row  of  the  olea  fragrant  This  js  the 
famous  kwei-wha  of  the  Chinese,  and  one  ot  their 
most  favourite  flowers.  It  forms  a good-sized 
bush,  about  as  large  as  a lilac,  and  flowers  in  the 
autumn.  There  are  three  or  four  varieties,  the 
main  difference  between  them  consisting  in  the 
colour  of  their  blossoms.  Those  kinds  which 
produce  brownish-yellow  flowers  are  the  finest 
and  are  most  highly  esteemed  by  the  natives. 
The  bushes  are  seen  growing  near  all  the  villages 
in  the  north-eastern  provinces  of  the  empire,  and 
are  plentiful  in  gardens  and  nurseries.  "When 
they  are  in  flower  in  the  autumnal  months,  the 
air  in  their  vicinity  is  literally  loaded  with  the 
most  delicious  perfume.  One  tree  is  enough  to 
scent  a whole  garden.  The  flowers  of  the  kwei- 
wha  are  a source  of  great  profit  to  the  Chinese 
cottages,  as  well  as  to  the  nurserymen,  who  pro- 
duce  them  in  large  quantities  tor  the  market. 
There  is  a great  demand  for  them  in  all  the  large 
towns.  Ladies  are  fond  of  wearing  wreaths  ot 
them  in  their  hair;  they  are  also  dried  and 
placed  in  ornamental  jars,  in  the  same  way  as  wc 
do  rose-leaves  in  Europe,  and  they  arc  used  large- 
ly for  mixing  with  the  finer  kind  of  tea,  in  onlci 


OLEA  EUROPEA. 

to  give  it  an  agreeable  perfume.  The  fragrant 
olive,  moutan,  sacred  bamboo  ( Nundina  domes- 
tica.) — Fortunes’  Tea  Districts,  p.  79. 

(5840)  OLEA  EUROPEA.  Olive  Oil.  The 
Olive-tree.  There  are  several  varieties  of  this 
plant,  two  of  which  have  been  long  distinguished 
— the  wild  and  the  cultivated.  The  former  is  an 
evergreen  shrub  or  low  tree,  with  spiny  branches 
and  round  twigs  ; the  latter  is  a taller  tree, 
without  spines,  and  with  four-angled  twigs. 
The  fruit  is  a drupe  about  the  size  and 
colour  of  a damson.  Its  fleshy  pericarp  yields 
by  expression  olive  oil,  ot  which  the  finest 
comes  from  Provence  and  Florence.  Spanish, 
or  Castile  soap  is  made  by  mixing  olive  oil  and  , 
soda,  while  soft  soap  is  made  by  mixing  the  oil. 
with  potash.  The  wild  olive  is  indigenous  to 
Syria,  Greece,  anil  Africa,  on  the  lower  slopes- 
of  Mount  Atlas.  The  cultivated  species  grows, 
spontaneously  in  Syria,  and  is  easily  reaied. 
in  Spain,  Italy  and  the  South  of  France, 
various  parts  of  Australia  and  the  Ionian 
Islands.  Wherever  it  has  been  tried  on  the. 
sea-coasts  of  Australia,  the  success  has  beem 
most  complete.  There  are  several  fine  trees 
near  Adelaide,  some  of  them  fourteen  feet  high, 
bearing  fruit  in  abundance.  Unfortunately  no 
one  has  attempted  to  cultivate  the  plant  on  a large 
scale,  but, in  a few  years  Australia  ought  to  supply, 
herself  with  olive ‘oil.  The  olive  tree  is  also 
growm  in  Hong  Kong.  There  are  five  or  six  van 
rieties  of  0.  Europaa,  or  saliva,  grown  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  of  which  district  they  are  for  the 
most  part  natives.  The  entire  exports  of  olivt 
oil  from  the  kingdom  of  Naples  have  beei 
estimated  at  36,333  tuns  year,  which  taker 
at  its  meant  value  when  exported  at  £b. 
per  tun,  is  equivalent  to  the  annual  sum  o 
.£2  252  646.  There  are  one  or  two  distmc 
species,’  natives  of  the  East  Indies  and  th 
Cape  of  Cood  Hope.  This  genus  of  plants,  be 
sides  their  valuable  products  of  oil  and  fruit,  ar 
also  much  admired  for  the  fragrance  of  their  whit 
flowers  There  is  a yellow-blossomed  vanetj 
native  of  China,  0.  fragrant,  the  Lanhoa  or  Kwr 
llwa,  of  the  Chinese,  which  is  used  to  per  I u in: 
their’ teas.  Olive  oil  now  forms  an  article  of  ei 
port  from  Chili,  being  grown  in  most  parts  < 
that  republic,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  Qf  »' 

Ja<ro,  where  trees  of  three  feet  in- diameter,  an 
of  a proportionate  height,  are  common.  Iheoln 
was  first  carried  from  Andalusia  to  1 eru  m 156 
by  Antonio  de  Ribera,  of  Lima.  Frezier  speaks  ■ 
the  olive  being  used  for  oil  in  Chili,  a century  ai 
a half  ago.  The  culture  of  the  olive  has  been  recoir 
mended  for  Florida  and  most  of  the  Sputhe. 
States  of  America.  Formerly, on  account  of  its  sc, 
«rrow th,  the  olive  was  not  considered  very  usefu 
but  some  years  since  a new  variety  was  introdu 
cd  into  France,  and  into  some  parts  of  Spa 
and  Portugal,  which  yu'lds  an  abundant  jop 
fruit  the  second  year  after  planting,  ihey  a. 
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small  trees  or  rather  shrubs,  about  lour  or  fire 
feet  high.  The  fruit  is  larger  than  the  common 
olire,  is  of  a fine  green  color  when  ripe,  and  con- 
tains a great  deal  of  oil. The  advantages  accruing 
Iron)  this  new  mode  of  cultivating  the  olive  tree, 
are  beyond  all  calculation.  By  the  old  method 
an  olive  tree  does  not  attain  its  full  growth, 
and  consequently  does  not  yield  any  considerable 
crop  under  thirty  years  ; whereas  the  new  system 
of  cultivating  dwarf  trees,  especially  from  cut- 
tings, affords  very  abundant  crops  in  two  or  three. 
An  acre  of  land  can  easily  grow  2,500  trees  of 
the  new  variety,  and  the  gathering  of  the  fruit 
is  easy,  as  it  can  be  done  by  small  children.  At 
Beaufort,  South  Carolina,  the  olive  is  cultivated 
from  plants  which  were  obtained  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Florence,  Italy.  A gentleman  in 
Mississippi  is  stated,  by  an  American  agricul- 
tural journal,  to  have  olive  trees  growing,  which 
at  five  years  from  the  cutting  bore  fruit,  and 
were  ns  large  at  that  age  as  they  usually  are  in 
Europe  at  eight  years  old.  The  olive  then,  it  is 
added,  will  yield  a lair  crop  for  oil  at  four  years 
Irom  the  nursery,  and  in  eight  years  a lull  crop, 
or  as  much  as  in  Europe  at  from  fifteen  to  twen 


1 .V  years  ot  age.  The  lands  and  climate  there 
ire  stated  to  be  as  well  adapted  to  the  succcss- 
td  cultivation  ol  the  olive  for  oil,  pickles,  &c., 
is  any  part  ot  Europe.  Some  hundreds  of  the 
wees  are  grown  in  South  Carolina,  and  the 
owner  expressed  his  conviction  that  this  pro- 
luct  would  succeed  well  on  the  sea-coast 
>f  Carolina  arid  Georgia.  The  frosts,  though 
ievere,  did  not  destroy  or  injure  them,  and 
u one  case,  when  the  plant  was  supposed 
o be  dead,  and  corn  was  planted  in  its  stead, 
ts  roots  sent  out  shoots.  It  is  well  known 
o be  a tree  of  great  longevity, 1 even  reaching  to 
1 ,000  or  1 ,200  years  ; so  that,  when  once  es'a- 
dished  it  will  produce  crops  for  a great  while 
ifter wards.  The  expense  of  extracting  the  oil 
s also  stated  to  be  but  trifling.  The  olive  is  of 
low  growth  ; trees  80  years  of  age  measure 
mly  from  27  to  30  inches  in  circumference  at 
lie  lower  part  of  their  trunks.  An  olive  tree  is 
mentioned  by  M.  Decandolle  as  measuring  above 
■j  ieet  in  circumference,  which,  judging  from  the 
bove  inferences,  may  be  safely  estimated  at  700 
ears  old.  Two  other  colossal  olives  are  record - 
E one  at  Hieres,  measuring  in  circumference  36 
j,  and  one  near  Genoa,  measuring  3S  feet  2 in- 
,es’  1 lie  produce  in  fruit  and  oil  is  regulated 
y the  age  of  the  trees,  which  are  frequently  little 
y tunes  to  their  owners.  One  at  Villefranche  pro- 
upes  on  an  average,  in  good  seasons,  from  200 
J l)®.und*  01  0l!-  The  tree  at  Hieres, 

illon«,mCTit,0nr  ’ Pr?cluccs  about  55  imperial 
“ T8;  AJrhe  °hve  13  fouri(1  everywhere  along  the 
‘St  of  Morocco,  but  particularly  to  the  south. 

ic  n CCS  ar°  P ia!lteci  ln  rows’  wWch  form  alleys, 
bccause  H,c  trees  are  large, 
d)  aud  ^ in  proportion.  They  take  care 
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to  water  them,  the  better  to  preserve  the  fruit. 


Oil  of  oliv.-s  might  be  here  plentifully  extracted 
were  taxation  fixed  and  moderate  ; but  such  lias 
been  the  variation  it  has  undergone,  that  the 
culture  of  olives  is  so  neglected  as  scarcely  to  pro- 
duce oil  sufficient  for  domestic  consumption.  Olive 
oil  might  form  one  of  the  most  valuable  articles 
of  export  from  Morocco.  It  is  strong,  dark,  and 
lit  only  for  manufacturing  purposes.  This  is, 
perhaps,  not  so  much  the  fault  of  the  olive  as  of 
the  methods  by  which  it  is  prepared.  No  care 
is  taken  in  collecting  the  olives. — Simmonds. 
Dr.  Hoyle  tells  us  that  the  Olive  tree,  *Ac ua  of  the 
Greeks,  Zait  of  the  Bible,  and  Zaitoon  of  the 
Arabs,  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  useful 
of  trees.  The  olive  tree  is  usually  small,  ever- 
green, but  of  a dull  aspect,  wood  bard.  Leaves 
with  short  petioles,  ovate-lanceolate  or  lanceolate, 
muci  onate  of  a greyish  green  colour  above,  hoary 
beneath.  Flowers  white,  in  short  axillary  clusters. 
Cal.  (2)  small  4-toothed.  Corol  with  short  tube 
and  5 -cle.lt  limb  (l).  Stamens  2,  a little  exsert- 
ed.  Style  short.  Stigma  (2)  bifid  segments 
emarginate.  Ovary  2 celled,  2-seeded.  Drupe  (3) 
about  the  size  of  a damson,  purple  coloured, 
containing  only  one  sharp-pointed  nut. — A native 
probably  of  Asia,  early  cultivated  in  Syria  and 
Greece.  The  varieties  of  the  olive  are  numerous. 
The  var.  lonyfolia  is  chiefly  cultivated  in  the  S. 
of  France  and  Italy,  and  the  var.  I at  i folia  in 
Spain. — Esenb.  and  Eberm.212.  St.  and  Ch.15. 
The  leaves  and  bark  of  the  Olive  tree  have 
been  employed  ; also  a peculiar  resinous  exuda- 
tion, called  Olivile  and  Olive  (jam.  And 
the  bark  ds  a substitute  for  Cinchona.  The 
fruit  of  the  Olive  though  esteemed  even  in 
its  unripe  state,  as  an  article  of  the  dessert, 
having  been  first  steeped  in  an  alkaline  ley,  and 
then  preserved  in  salt  and  water,  is  chiefly  valued 
on  account  of  the  bland  fixed  oil  which,  is  stored 
up  in  its  outer  fleshy  part.  This  is  obtained  by 
at  once  bruising  the  nearly  ripefiuit  with 
moderate  pressure  in  a mill  (‘ Virgin  Oil),  or  by 
the  aid  of  boiling  water  aud  greater  pressure, 
or  when  fermentation  has  taken  place  in  the* 
olives  collected  in  heaps,  ordinary  and  inferior 
oils,  are  thus  obtained,  the  worst  being  employed 
only  as  lamp-oils  or  in  the  manufacture  of  Soap. 
The  finest  oils  are  produced  near  Aix, Montpellier, 
Nice,  Genoa,  Lucca,  and  Florence.  It  is  also  large- 
ly produced  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, and  export- 
ed from  Gallipoli,  on  the  East  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Taronta,  whence  it  is  commonly  called  Gallipoli 
Oil.  Olive  oil  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  the  Fatty 
or  Fixed,  called  also  Expressed  Oils.  It  is  of  a 


pale  yellow,  or  of  a light  yellowish-green  colour 
without  smell  when  fresh,  having  a bland,  some- 
what, sweetish,  fatty  taste,  It  is  very  linmid 
Sp.  Gr.  0-910  at  77°,  insoluble  in  water,  is  rea- 
dily dissolved  by  volatile  oils,  and  by  twice  its 
bulk  of  Ether,  but  requires  much  more  Alcohol 
Exposed  to  the  air  it  absorbs  .Oxygen  and  be- 
53  A 7 ° ‘ * 
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comes  rancid,  but  not  drying  like 


Linseed  oil,  is 
preferred  for  machinery.  At  '38°  E.  it  begins 
to  congeal,  and  is  readily  separated  at  20®  into 
two  distinct  bodies,  of  which  one  is  fluid,  called 


Elaine,  or  Oleine  7 2,  and  the  other  28  per  cent. 


solid,  named  Margarine  from  its  pearly  aspect. 
This  is  often  deposited  in  jars  and  casks  <d  the 
oil.  Hyponitrous  acid  converts  Olive  Oil  into  i 
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or  Chionanlhus  ; all  corresponding  in  habit  and 
in  sensible  properties,  which  latter  are  very, 
generally  bitter  and  febrifugal.  The  bark  old 
the  Olive,  has  been  extensively  used  by  the 
French  instead  of  Cinchona, and  the  young  fruits- 
of  the  common  Lilac  form  an  infusion  scarcely, 
inferior  to  gentian.  The  most  anomalous  genus  of 
the  order  is  the  Ash,  which,  in  its  most  genuine' 

ision  called  dm  at 
ite  to  the  base. 


till.  Xijpuiatl  W VAO  ww  « — — ” • - • » 7 

concrete  mass  from  producing  the  oleaginous  form,  has  no  petals,  and  in  the  divis 
principle  Elaidine,  mentioned  at  p.  203.  If  this  has  the  petals  present,  but  separa 
like  other  oils  is  heated  with  Alkaline  solutions,  It  is  however,  in  all  essential  cir 
or  with  the  Oxide  of  Lead,  great  changes  take  ; same  in  structure  as  the  more  iv-uu..  , 

place,  as  exemplified  in  the  making  of  Soap,  and  and  its  relation  to  the  order  has  been  ingeniously 
of  Lead  Plaster,  p.  161.  proved  bv  the  fact  that  the  Olive  and  the  Lilac 

■ I * / \ * 1 * - L A-  . « 1 . n n . 1 i i 1 t tvi'n  L kf  I ....II  l . . . f 1 , I t « r a a nr  l i mi  i / «•  .1  ft  U / I til,,  kit  if  If  1C 


Tests. — Olive  Oil  is  apt  to  be  adulterated 
with  poppy  and  other  oils  ; these  are  distinguish- 
ed by  not  congealing  at  the  same  temperature 
as  olive  oil,  also  by  retaining  air  when  shak- 
en up,  more  readily  than  pure  olive  oil.  The 
E.  P.  directs  that  “ when  carefully  mixed  with  a 
twelfth  of  its  volume  of  solution  of  Nitrate  ot 
Mercury,  prepared  as  for  the  Ungueutum  C.itri- 
num  it  becomes  in  three  or  four  hours  like 
a firm  fat,  without  any  separation  of  liquid  oil 
If  5 per  cent,  ot  any  other  oil  be  present,  the 
consolidation  is  slower  and  less  firm,  but  if  there 
be  12  per  cent,  the  foreign  oil  floats  on  the  sur- 
face for  several  days.  M.  (1  bley  has  invented 
an  Elaiometer.  (P.  J.  iii.  293.) 

Action.  Uses.  Nutrient,  Emollient,  internally 
in  irritant  poisoning,  externally  relaxing,  much 
employed  for  frictions  and  for  embrocations,  and 
to  give  consistence  to  Cerates,  Ointments  and 
Piasters  : good  application  to  the  hair  from  not 
drying  readily.  In  doses  of  3 j.  laxative  added 
to  eneinata  for  its  emollient  eltect,  or  to  dislodge 
ascarides. — Boyle,  p.  47 6.  There  arc  several 
varieties  of  this  plant,  two  of  which  have  been 
loim  distinguished — the  wild  and  the  cultivated. 
The  former  is  an  evergreen  shrub  or  low  tree, 
with  spiny  branches  and  round  twigs ; the  latter 
is  a taller  tree,  without  spines,  and  wuh  tour- 
angled twigs. — Simmonds  Commercial  Product, 

V °527. 

' (5841)  OLEACEiE,  Oliveworts , a natural 
order  of  monopetalous  Exogenous  Plants,  with  a 
superior  2-celled  ovary,  a subvalyate  corolla, 
tw«  stamens,  and  a fruit  with  peudu  ous  albumi- 
nous seeds.  In  the  artificial  collocations  of 
natural  orders  to  be  found  in  books,  these  plants 
are  usually  stationed  next  Jaminacece,  with 
which  they  have  been  even  combined.  It  is 


will  both  live  when  grafted  upon  it.  It  is 
from  the  Ornus,  or  Flowering- Ash,  that  the  bitter- 
swi  et  purgative  called  manna  is  secreted.  The 
order  has  24  genera  and  130  species.  — Rug.  Cyc. 

(5842)  OLEASTER  PLUM.  EueAgnus 
coni'ERTA.  Tins  sour  red  plum  makes  very 
good  tarts  and  jellies,  and  abounds  in  some  parts 
of  the  Teuasserim  jungle. — Mason. 

(5843)  OLIBANUM:  Oi.ibanum  Indicum 
(iunda  barosa—  oleo-resinous  product  of  Bos- 
wejlia  thurifera. — Pun  Phar.  Incense,  Fran'. 
ICIN' cense,  Tiiufs. 


Looban,  Arab. 

Gunda  barosa,  Rung. 
Aval  Coondur,  Uuk. 
Fucens,  Fu. 

Incense,  Koondur  zuchir 
Guz.  Hind. 


It. 


Ineenso  Olibano. 

Looban  AIal. 

Luban,  P hus. 

Labuniya,  Svu. 

Paranglii  Sambraui,  Tam 
Weiiuuch.  Gku. 


Good  Olibauum  is,  as  met  with  in  Bmnbay,  ii 
semi-transparent  tears,  ofa  light  yellow  colour 
sometimes  inclining  to  white  ; brittle,  and  adhe 
sive  when  warm;,  when  burnt  the  odour  is  ver 
agreeable  ; its  taste  is  bitterish,  and  somewlu 
pungent  and  aromatic.  Olibanum  has  bee' 
celebrated  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  used  i 
nearly  all  the  religious  ceremonies  of  antiquity 
It  is ’chiefly  employed  in  fumigations,  and  in  tl 
ceremonies  of  the  Greek  and  Catholic  chnrchei 
It  is  imported  into  Bombay  from  the  Persia 
Gulf;  the  superior  or  garbled  qualities  are  n 
exported  to  England  and  France,  and  the  inferie 
or  refuse  kinds  to  China. — Faulkner.  Thesourc 
of  this  article  is  the  Boswellia  serrata  or  1 
Thurifera. 

(5844)  Boswellia,  a genus  of  balsamic  plants  b 
longing  to  the  natural  order  Amvridacese.  One 
the  species  is  believed  by  Colebrook  to  be  tl 
Aipayos  of  Theophrastus,  and  the  Thurea  t irga 


WHICH  tlicy  ntivo  ,,  1 

affinity  with  some  o the  ( Kinsd'oin>>  , Gyc.  page  5S2.  It  appears  that  the  gum-resin  *1 

orders.  Lindley,  1 j Xlliance,  and  gives  j ed  olibanum  is  the  frankincense  that  was  used 
arranges  tlicni  in  tnc  ooiciiicii  - 11. Jaha  AAfomnntae  T.nmt 


a,ri'ansr  affi.  ties  af^th  Jceraeece,  Jasmi-  \ the  ancients  in  their  religious  ceremonies  Linns- 
their  further  affinities  as  ; . • • that  it  was  yielded  by  the  Lyci 


and  Holamce*.  The  specie,  of  the  c rrder 
bed  known  in  this  country  are,  the  Olive,  oi 
ola  E,npaa  ; the  Lilac,  or  Synaya 

the.  Evergreen  l’hillyreo  of 
privet,  or  Ligustrum\  and  the  Tnn0c  I , 


ivas  of  opinion  that  it  was  yielded  by  the  Lyci 
juniper  ; but  that  plant  is  a native  of  the  south 
France  as  well  as  of  the  Levant,  and  the  botanic 
of  that  country  deny  that  any  such  substance 
produced  by  their  juniper.  The  Greeks  obtain 
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their  frankincense  from  Arabia.  The  Arabians 
call  olibanum  both  Luban  and  Cunder  ; but  as 
benzoin  is  most  used  at  the  present  day  for 
religious  purposes,  the  Mohammedan  writers 
India  on  Materia  Medica  apply  only  the 
erin  Cirndur  to  olibanum.  This  C'undur 
ins  been  ascertained  by  Messrs.  Colebrook, 
Hunter,  and  Roxburgh  to  be  yielded  by 
Boswellia  thurifera  or  Boswellia  serrata.  It  is 
i large  timber-tree  found  in  the  mountainous 
>arts  of  India,  yielding  a most  fragrant  resin 
rom  wounds  made  in  the  bark.  Its  leaves  are 
annate,  and  consist  of  about  ten  pairs  of  hairy 
:errated  oblong  leaflets,  each  of  which  is  from 
in  inch  to  an  inch  and  a half  in  length.  The 
lowers  are  pale  pink,  small,  and  numerous, 
rhe  calyx  is  5-lobed,  the  corolla  of  5 -downy  pe- 
als, the  disk  a fleshy  crenelled  cup,  and  the  sta- 
nens  10,  alternately  shorter.  The  fruit  is  a 3- 
ided,  3-valved,  3-celled  capsule,  containing  a 
ingle-winged  pendulous  seed  in  each  cell.  From 
his,  Roxburgh  distinguishes  as  a different  species 
Sosicellia  glabra,  a plant  also  yielding  a resTTi 
rhich  is  used  for  incense  and  as  pitch  in  some 
iarts  of  India.  It  differs  from  the  last  in  hav- 
ag  no  hairs  on  its  leaves,  in  its  leaflets  being 
ften  toothless,  and  its  flowers  being  panicled. 
l substance  analogous  to  olibanum,  and  used  in 
similar  way  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  is 
rocured  from  several  different  trees,  such  as,  in 
itnerica,  the  Croton  nitens  (Schwartz),  C,  thuri- 
°r  (Kunth),  C.  adipatus  (Kunth)  : in  Columbia. 
lailleriu  nervifolia  (Kunth)  yields  the  American 
•ankincense;  the  A mgr  is  ( Idea,  Tacamahaca, 
ainth)  ambrosiaca  (Linn),  yields  also  the  resin 
oumier,  likewise  called  American  frankincense. 
jfstia  apetale  (Jacq.)  also  yields  a substance  si- 
lilar  to  frankincense.  Olibanum  occurs  in  com- 
merce of  two  kinds,  the  Arabian  and  East  Indian, 
lie  former  kind  is  now  seldom  met  wiili,  and  its 
'rigin  is  a subject  of  doubt ; the  latter  is  obtain- 
d from  the  tree  above  described,  and  to  it  .we 
mit  our  remarks.  There  are  two  varieties  or 
egrees  of  fineness  of  it,  the  best  called  ‘ oliba- 
um  electrum,’  or  ‘ in  grains’  sometimes  called 
thus  mannae’  or  ‘ thus  masculum’  : the  other  is 
wined  ‘ olibanum  commune,’  or  ‘ in  sortis,’  also 
emmeum.  1 lie  first  occurs  in  pieces  varying 
•om  the  size  of  a hazel-nut  to  that  of  a walnut] 
r larger,  which  are  roundish  or  irregular  in 
tape,  of  a light  yellowish  colour,  varying  to  red 
i-  brown  in  some  pieces,  opaque  or  'semi-trans- 


uT.mANUM. 

A small  tree;  leaves  pinnate,  deciduous;  flow- 
ers terminal,  small,  white  with  a red  nectary, 
anthers  yellow  ; yields  the  gum  salai. 

( 5 S -1- 6 ) Bosmdli.fi  Serrata,  Stach.  (B.  thurifera, 
Colebr.) ; Roxb.  FI.  Ind.  2.  p.  383. 

(5847)  Boswellia  Thurifera,  Colebrooke,  As., 
lies.  xi.  317  xi.  158.  Roxb.  FI.  hid.  383. 
Pereira,  Medical  Gazette,  xx.  67G. 

Ivoonder  Zuchir,  Arab. 
Dup-salaee,  Hind. 


G audit  barosa,  Aval 
Kundoor,  Vmtx. 
Looban,  Duic. 


srent,  the  outside  often  covered  with  a while 
owder,  and  upon  being  pounded  the  whole  be- 
3rties  a white  powder.  It,  is  very- friable,  and 
reaks  with  a dull,  sometimes  even,  sometimes 
,tery  fracture.  The  second  sort  is  generally 
■ larger  pieces,  mostly  of  a dirty-grav  or  fawn- 
’ ,ur>  nn<1  intermingled  with  'pieces  of  wood 
nd  other  impurities. — Engl.  Cuo.  p.  5 S3. 

(5845)  Boswellia  Glabra. 

Rdaoo,  1 1 1 no.  J Morneda,  Tam. 
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A tree  with  leaves  pinnate  as  the  last ; grows 
on  the  hills  of  the  Deccan.  It  is  a native  of  the 
mountainous  tracts  of  Central  India,  and  very 
common  in  the  Shahabad  country.  Dr.  Hooker 
remarks,  when  speaking  of  this  plant,  we  con- 
tinued to  ascend  from  Belcuppee  in  Behar  to 
the  height  of  1860  feet,  where  I came  upon  a 
small  forest  of  the  Indian  Olibanum  ( Bosioellia 
thurifera),  conspicuous  from  its  pale  bark,  and 
spreading  curved  branches,  leafy  at  their  tips  ; 
its  general  appearance  is  a good  deal  like  that  of 
the  mountain  ash.  The  gum,  celebrated  through- 
out the  East,  was  flowing  abundantly  from  the 
trunk,  very  fragrant  and  transparent. — Hoolcev 
Him.  Jour.  p.  29.  The  Salai,  sa.laee,  tree,  Bos- 
welilia  thurifera,  remarks  Dr.  Irvine,  is  plenti- 
ful in  the  Ajmeer  hills  : the  gunda, birosa  is  the 
prepared  gum  resin  of  this  tree,  and  is  similar 
in  appearance  and  qualities  to  Venice  turpentine. 
It  is  brought  from  Mevvar,  Harowtee  and  the 
Shekhawatee  hills  : and  is  considered  stimulat- 
I iug  : an  oil  is  distilled  from  it,  said  to  cure  go- 
uorheea.  It  is  used  also  in  ointments  : much 
j used  in  painting  and  by  the  lakheries  : one  ruaund 
! cost  twelve  rupees. — Med.  Top.  of  Ajmeer-. 
j From  the  Shahabad  country,  Dr.  O’Shaugbnessy 
obtained  fine  specimens  of  the  resinous  products 
there  called  sale  gond  or  sale  lassa.  At  Chan- 
dalgur  it  is  termed  gunda  biroza,  and  in  the 
dry  state  suJcha  biroza.  Dr.  Hamilton  however 
thought  the  English  Olibanum  to  bo  the  pro- 
duce of  an  Amyris,  partly  because  be  could,  not 
find  that  the  sale  resin  was  used  as  incense  by 
the  Hindoos.  The  B.  glabra  and  B.  tliuri- 
fera  both  furnish  the  Male  frankincense  of  Dio- 
scorides.  The  resin  olibanum  occurs  in  reddish 
oi  pale  yellow  tears,  oval,  oblong  a-nd  obtuse, 
sometimes  in  dense,  opaque,  brittle  masses. 
The  gunda  barosa  of  the  bazars  is  soft,  duc- 
tile, opaque,  greenish  and  white.  The  odour 
is.  balsamic  and  resinous,  especially  while  the 
resin  is  burning;  the  flavour  balsamic,  and 
rather  bitter.  The  powder,  citron  yellow.  It  is 
frequently  adulterated  by  dammer,  sandaraeh, 
and  other  cheaper  resins  ; wlrcn  chewed,  the 
hard  variety  soitens,  and  dissolves  partially  in 
the  saliva,  which  it  renders  white  and  emulsive. 

O’ Shaughnessg . The  ointment  from  this  is  the 
late  Mr.  Muston’s  boil  ointment,  and  is  a vc 


very 
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useful  application.  It  is  an  excellent  substitute  for 
the  Elemi  Ointment  of  the  London  Pharmaco- 
poeia.— Beng.  P/iar,  p.  3833.  According  to  Ur. 
ltoyle,  the  Indian  is  imported  in  chests  chieily 
from  Bombay,  alro  from  Calcutta,  but  the  place 
producing  it  is  not  well  ascertained.  Mr.  Turnbull, 
of  the  Medical  Service,  many  years  since  sent 
some  resin  of  the  Salai  tree  collected  in  the  hills 
near  Mirzapore,  winch  in  the  London  market 
was  recognized  as  Olibanum.  Mr.  Colebrooke 
determined  that  luban  or  Olibanum  is  produced 
by  a tree  called  salai.  Ur.  Boyle  also  col- 
lected a very  fragrant  resin  from  the  salelt  tree 
of  North-west  India,  which  bears  a very  close 
resemblance  to  common  Olibanum.  'This  tree  is 
Boswellia  glabra,  Boxb.,  the  former  is  B.  thuri- 
fera  of  Colebrooke,  called  B.  serrata  in  many 
works  ; but  as  Messrs.  Wight  and  Arnott  say, 
“ We  dare  not  quote  here  B.  serrata,  Stack, 
extr.  Brue.  p.  19,  t.  3,  the  leaves  being  usually 
described  as  ovate,  oblong,  and  acuminate.” 
Botli  species  were  collected  by  Col.  Sykes  in  the 
Deccan  as  the  Olibanum-tree.  Ur.  O’Shaugh- 
nessy  states  that  he  has  received  fine  specimens 
of  Olibanum  from  the  Shahabad  district,  where  it 
is  called  sale  gond,  and  at  Chandalgur  gunda  ba- 
rosa.  This  tree  (Boswellia  thurifera,  fig.  65) 
grows  to  a large  size  in  hilly  situations,  from  the 
Coromandel  coast  to  the  central  part  of  India 
it  is  much  branched  but  bare  of  leaves  in  its 
lower  parts,  but  these  are  crowded  and  alternate 
towards  the  ends  of  the  branches,  unequally 
pinnate.  Leaflets  oblong,  obtuse,  serrated,  pubes- 
cent. Stipules  none.  Inilorescence  in  single  axil- 
lary racemes  near  the  ends  of  the  branches,  shorter 
than  the  leaves.  Flowers  on  short  pedicels,  of  a 
pinkish  white  colour.  Flowers  bisexual,  (v.  55.  1 .) 
Calyx  small,  5-toothed.  Petals  5.  obovate,  taper- 
ing to  the  base,  inserted  under  the  margin  of  the 
disk ; aestivation  slightly  imbricate.  Disk  sur- 
rounding the  base  of  the  ovary,  cup-shaped,  fleshy, 
crenulated.  Stamens  10,  inserted  under  the 
disk.  Ovary  sessile,  3-celled,  with  2 ovules  in 
each,  attached  to  the  axis.  Style  terminated  by  a 
capitate  3-lobed  stigma.  Fruit  capsular,  3-an- 
gled, 3-celled,  3-valved,  septioidal  (splitting  at 
the  angles  into  valves).  Seeds  solitary  in  each 
cell,  girded  by  a membranous  wing.  Cotyledons 
intricately  folded,  multifid.  Indian  Olibanum, 
which  is  now  the  most  esteemed,  is  in  roundish 
or  obloug  tears,  of  a reddish  or  a light  yellow 
colour,  usually  covered  with  whitish  powder, 
from  attrition  of  the  pieces  .against  each  other, 
translucent  within  of  a warm  bitterish  taste,  and 
having  a balsamic  odour,  especially  when  warmed 
or  burnt.  Sp.  Gr.  1-22.  Analysed  by  Dr. 
O’Shaughnessy,  a fine  specimen  gave  of  Besin 
37  parts,  Volatile  Oil  28  parts,  Gum  4,  Gluten 
Jl,  in  100  parts.  But  the  quantity  of  Volatile 
Oil  is  .necessarily  much  less  when  it  has  been 
exposed  and  become  dry,  as  seen  in  commerce. 
Bracannot  obtained  only  8 per  cent,  ot  Oil,  ot 


Besin  50,  Gum  30, 
0-8=100. 


matter  like  Gum  5'2,  loss 


(58  I S)  OLIBANUM  AFB1CAN,  Africanis.  ’ 
CHEN  WeIIIRAUCH.  GeR. 

Eiiccus,  I'll. 

Imported  into  Vieuia  and  Marseilles  from 
Suez,  and  obtained  from  Arabia  and  the  east . 
coast  of  Africa,  is  mentioned  by  Ur.  Pereira  as 
Afiieanor  Arabian  OlibauUin,  and  as  occurring 

O ■ 

in  smaller  tears  than  the  Indian  variety,  yellow-- 
ish  or  reddish  and  intermixed  with  crystals  of: 
Carbonate  of  Lime.  One  kind  of  African  Oliba- 
num  is  no  doubt  produced  on  the  hills  of 
the  Somali  coast  westward  from  Cape  Guards- 
lui,  and  carried  to  tiie  Arabian  coast  chieily. 
| by  native  boats  from  Maculla.  This  tree  par- 
tially described  by  Capt.  Kempthorue  of  the. 
Indian  Navy,  has  been  identified  by  Mr.  Bennett 
of  the  British  Museum  with  Ploilea  jluribiivda 
of  Eudlicher,  but  which  appears  to  Ur.  Boyle  to 
be  nothing  but  a species  of  Boswellia,  which  he 
^jfjuld  therefore  call  B.  Jloribunda.  The  speci- 
mens are  covered  with  little  resinous  exudations, 
as  are  the  leaves  of  a plant  collected  in  the  island 
of  Socotra  by  Lt.  Wellsted,  which  also  appear  tc 
be  those  of  a Boswellia.  Action.  Uses.  Stimulant; 
Sometimes  used  in  chronic  affections  of  mucous 
membranes,  but  chiefly  in  plasters,  and  as  a 1'uini-; 
gation. — Royle , p.  338. 


(5S49)  OLIATES. 

Zeitoon,  Arab. 
Olives,  Fa. 

Oliven,  Ger. 

Zeitoon,  Guz.  Hind. 
Ulive,  Olive,  It. 


Oliva;,  Lat. 
Booa-minyak,  Mal. 
Zeitoon,  Pers. 
Azeitouus,  Port. 
Aceitunis,  Sp. 


The  fruit  of  a tree  (Olea  Europea),  a native  o 
the  South  of  Europe,  Persia,  and  the  North  o 
Africa,  and  extensively  cultivated  in  France 
Spain,  Italy,  Sic.  Olives,  when  fresh,  have ; 
harsh,  and  extremely  bitter  taste ; and  they  an 
eaten  only  after  having  been  steeped  for  severs 
days  in  a ley  of  wood  ashes,  and  then  pickled  it 
a strong  solution  of  muriate  of  soda.  They  ar 
chiefly  valued  on  account  of  the  oil  obtained  froi 
them  ; and  are  also  eaten  as  an  article  of  dessert 
—Faulkner.  See  Olea  . The  fruit  is  perfectly  oval 
rounded  at  both  ends,  about  one  inch  long 
smooth,  shining  green,  its  sareocarp  fleshy, .sue 
culent,  covering  oval,  oblong,  rugose,  pointc- 
nut,  marked  with  longitudinal  furrows  of  as 
colour  ; almond  white,  and  compressed.  I nod 
orous,  taste  rough,  modified  by  salting,  t)  St 

(5S50)  OLIVE,  Chinese,  the  treccommonl 
called  the  Chinese  olive  is  a species  ot  Canariun 
and  the  fruit  gets  this  name  from  the  resen 
blance  it  bears  to  the  olive  of  Europe  ; It  grow 
along  with  the  Chinese  date,  a species  of  (ziiijJ 
phus),  which  produces  a fruit  not  unlike  the  dat 
imported  into  England. — Fortune  s If  undo  i»ff\ 
p.  382. 
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Olio  d Uliva.  It. 
Oleo-das-AzcitoiKis.PouT 
Aoeite  de  Acoitunas,  Sr. 


in  cooking 
quantities 
fine  soap, 
other  arts. 


(5851)  OLIVE  OIL,  Lucca  Oil,  Salad 
Oil. 

lluile  de  Olives,  Fr. 

Baumol,  Gjsr. 

Zevtoo.n-ka-Leil,  Guz 
Lind. 

'I'he  lightest  of  the  fixed  oils,  is  derived  from 
the  olive  fruit.  Olive  oil  being  high  priced,  is  fre- 
quently adulterated  with  cheaper  kinds,  sesamum 
oil  (Fern.  Gingelly  oil)  chiefly.  In  the  countries 
of  production,  this  oil  is  an  important  article  of 
subsistence  to  all  classes  ; and  is  also  employed 
to  burn  in  lamps.  In  Great  Britain  it  is  used 
and  for  salads,  and  considerable 
are  also  employed  in  the  making  of 
in  the  woollen  manufactures,  and  in 
In  medicine  it  is  used  as  an  emolli- 
ent, and  to  form  cerates  and  plasters.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  a portion  of  the  large  quantities  of 
Gingelly  oil  exported  from  Bombay  to  France, 
after  undergoing  certain  purifying  processes 
are  returned  to  India  in  the  shape  of  olive 
oil. — Faulkner.  See  Olea.  Olive  oil  is  of  -pale 
yellow  colour,  greenish  in  one  variety  : is 

often  adulterated  with  the  oil  of  poppies 

Poutet  describes  a test  by  which  he  states 

the  adulteration  may  be  detected ; 8 parts  of 
liquid  nitrate  of  mercury  when  mixed  with 

92  parts  of  pure  olive  oil  solidify  completely  in 
a few  hours  ; should  the  oil  contain  even  one- 
twentieth  of  the  oil  of  poppies,  a soft  mass 
only  is  obtainable.  These  experiments  are  how- 
ever only  available  in  India  during  the  nights 
of  the  cold  season.  The  principal  use  of  olive 
oil  is  as  an  aliment;  it  is  also  consumed 
extensively  in  soaps,  cerates,  liniments,  plas- 
ters, &o.  According  to  the  mode  of  expres- 
sion, the  quality  of  the  oil  varies  con- 
siderably; virgin  oil,  the  product  of  the  perfect- 
ly recent  fruit,  is  of  greenish  colour,  and  highly 
esteemed  ; common  olive  oil  results  from  the°ex- 
pression  of  the  fruits  after  they  have  undergone 
a slight  fermentation.  It  is  yellow,  sweet,  and 
well  suited  for  culinary  purposes.  The  oils  in- 
ferior fr>  this  are  consumed  almost  exclusively  in 
the  lubrication  of  soap,  and  are  obtained  by  sub- 
jecting to  the  press  a second  time  the  crushed 
fruits  which  have  already  yielded  the  first  and 
second  qualities  of  oil.  The  finest  olives  and 
the  worst  oil  are  produced  in  Spain.  The  oil  of 
the  Sesamum  orientale,  mf  the-  arachis,  and  of 
die  poppy,  are  perfect  substitutes  for  the  olive 
^l  for  medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  uses.— 

J Ma^nessy,  p.  432,433.  Vegetable  oils  are 
:n  most  cases  extracted  from  the  seeds  of  plants, 
mt  m the  case  of  the  olive,  the  best  oil  is  con- 
nnicd  in  the  pulpy  part  of  the  fruit,  and  this  is 
carefully  extracted  before  the  seeds  are  subjected 
■o  pressure.  The  olive  is  a tree  which  grows 
uxuriantly  in  Italy,  whence  our  chief  supply  of 
ie  oil  is  obtained;  but  it  is  not  ; ' • 


-hat  country. 


having 


indigenous  to 
been  transmitted  thither 


OLIVE  OIL- 

from  its  home  in  the  east.  Asia,  the  birthplace 
of  civilization,  was  likewise  the  birthplace  of  ihe 
olive;  and  in  the  western  world  the  tree  follow- 
ed the  progress  of  peace,  of  which  it  is  consider- 
ed the  symbol.  The  olives  in  Syria  and  the 
Iloly  Land  are  very  numerous  and  of  great  age, 
springing  up  without  culture  in  wild  luxuriance. 
The  olive-groves  of  Greece  are  likewise  famed, 
and  some  of  the " Greek  islands  export  large 
quantities  of  the  oil.  Olive  oil  is  also  to  be 
obtained  on  the  African  coast,  and  in  the 
south  of  France  and  Spain.  The  olive-tree 
is  not  very  much  unlike  the  English  wil- 
low, and  is  frequently  polarded  in  a similar 
manner.  The  scenery  in  that  part  of  the  Italy 
which  may  be  called  “ the  heel  of  the  boot,”  is 
rendered  monotonous  by  the  immense  olive- 
groves  which  cover  the  country.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  the  two  provinces  Bari  and  Lecce, 
or  La  Terra  d’  Otranto,  scarcely  anything  else 
is  cultivated.  The  most  celebrated  port  of  these 
provinces  is  Gallipoli,  which  gives  its  name  to 
the  oil  brought  from  an  extensive  district.  Great 
part  of  the  merit  of  Gallipoli  oil  arises  from  the 
facilities  which  that  town  possesses  for  keeping 
it  pure  and  fresh  after  it  is  brought  in  from  the 
country.  These  will  be  noticed  presently,  but 
we  must  first  describe  the  very  simple  means 
employed  to  procure  the  oil.  Olive-trees  begin 
to  bear  at  two  years  old,  but  are  not  in  full  bear- 
ing until  after  five  or  six  years,  when  they  become 
a sure  source  of  wealth  to  their  owners.  They 
are  of  extreme  longevity,  and  will  bear  luxuriant 
crops  when  the  trunk  is  . quite  hollow.  A tree  of 
this  description,  whose  empty  shell  scarcely  sup- 
ported it  against  the 'mountain  storms,  is  stated 
to  have  produced  in  one  year  240  English  quarts 
ot  oil.  borne  years  ago  there  was  an  olive-tree 
near  Nice  in  a decaying  state,  which  had  been 
the  wonder  of  that  part  of  the  country  on  ac- 
count of  its  enormous  size  and  great  age.  The 
lowest  extremity  of  the  trunk  measured  3S  feet, 
and  one  of  the  main  branches  6|  feet  in  circum- 
ference. As  far  back  as  1 5 1 G this  tree  was  dis- 
tinctly recorded  as  the  oldest  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.- In  former  years  it.  has  borne  upwards  of 
luce  hundred- weight  of  oil  in  one  season,  and 
so  late  as  ISIS  it  produced  two  hundred  weight. 

A celebrated  olive-tree  at  Pescio  was  said  to  be 
7Q0  years  old.  These,  however,  are  exceptional 
cases,  and  it  appears  probable  that  the  majority 
ot  trees  do  not  continue  productive  much  above  *a 
century,  unless  great-  attention  is  bestowed  upon 
them.  4 he  ingathering  of  the  olives  is  performed  in 
dillcrent  ways.  Some  cull  ivators  allow  the  fruit 
to  attain  complete  ripeness  and  to  drop  from  the 
trees.  Others  consider  that  the  fully  ripe  fruit  pro- 
duces too  fat  an  oil,  undone  which  is  liable  to 
become  rancid  ; they  therfore  gather  it  a little 
beIore.it,  19  ready  to  drop.  Others  again  prefer 
gathering  the  fruit  some  little  time  before  it  is 
npe,  but  the  oil  thus  obtained  is  liable  to  be  sham 
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oV  bitter.  The  fruit  is  sometimes  beaten  olT  with 
poles,  a very  injurious  plan  for  the  trees.  The 


olives  likewise  are  bruised,  and  unless  used  direct- 
lv,  the  oil  obtained  from  them  has  a bad  flavour. 
The  more  tedious  process  of  hand-gathering  is 
iherefore  to  be  greatly  preferred.  In  order  to 
obtain  the  finest  description  of  oil,  the  ripe 
fruit  is  conveyed  at  once  to  the  mill,  or  if  unripe, 
it  is  allowed  to  lie  for  24  or  48  hours  in  a dry 
place  until  it  begins  to  wrinkle.  For  inferior  oil 
or  for  soap,  the  olives  are  heaped  up  in  store- 
houses, sometimes  for  months  together,  and  lose 
much  oil  from  fermentation,  while  that  which  re- 
mains is  greatly  deteriorated  in  flavour.  W ith 
proper  precautions,  however,  such  as  frequent 
turning  of  the  heaps,  leaving  spaces  for  the  air 
to  circulate,  and  keeping  the  several  gatherings 
distinct,  much  of  this  loss  may  be  avoided-  The 
crushing  of  the  olives  is  effected  in  a mill  of  the 
simplest  construction,  consisting  sometimes  of 
a single  mill  stone,  turning  in  a circular  bed  : at 
others,  of  two  mill-stones,  placed  far  enough  apart 
not  to  crush  the  seeds  The  workmen  remove 
the  pulp  when  sufficiently  crushed,  and  place  it 
in  bags  or  sacks,  which  are  heaped  up  on  the 
platform  of  a press.  This  is  also  of  a very  rude 
description,  and  gives  but  a slow  and  feeble  pres- 
sure. The  oil  which  first  exudes  from  the  olives 
(supposing  them  to  be  of  good  quality)  is  a fine 
pure  oil,  much  sought  after  for  the  supply  of  the 
table.  It  is  known  in  commerce  as  virr/iu  salad 
oil.  After  this  is  all  extracted,  there  yet  remains 
a considerable  quantity  so  mixed  with  vegetable 
albumen  that  it  cannot  flow  out.  The  bags  of 
pulp  arc  therefore  lifted,  up,  between  each  is 
poured  a certain  quantity  of  boiling  water.  This 
causes  the  pulp  to  swell  by  the  absorption  of  the 
water:  the  albumen  coagulates,  and  the  more  fluid 
oil  flows  freely.  Still  a certain  quantity  of  oil 
remains  among  the  refuse,  and  this  is  subjected 
to  further  treatment  in  separate  workshops,  the  re- 
sulting oil  being  only  fit  for  soap-making,  ihe 
imperfection  of  the  former  process  alone  venders 
these  latter  ones  necessary  so  that  a large 
amount  of  time  and  labour  is  thus  unnecessarily 
expended.  As  soon  as  the  first  run  of  fine  oil  is 
obtained  from  the  olives,  it  is  conveyed  m jars 
or  skins  to  a reservoir,  and  on  the  nature  of  this 
reservoir  much  of  its  after  vnlne  depends.  A lie 
town  and  report  of  Gallipoli  owe  much  ot  then 
celebrity  to  the  circumstance  of  the  former  being 
built  oii  a rocky  island,  easily  excavated  into  ca- 
verns and  cisterns  where  the  oil  soon  clarifies,  am 
can  be  long  preserved  without  becoming  rancid. 
A Gallipolitan  oil-house  is  described  as  being 
flie  "round-floor  of  a dwelling-house,  in  the  stone 
basement  of  which  4,  0,  or  more  circular  holes 
are  seen,  about  2 feet  in  diameter,  resembling 
the  mouth  of  wells.  These  are  the  openings  to 
separate  cisterns  reserved  for  different  qualities 
of  oil.  The  oil  brought  in  a turbid  state  to  these 
excellent  reservoirs  soon  becomes  bright  ana 
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yellow,  and  in  some  cases  may  be  kept  for  a 
period  of  7 years.  It  is  carried  thither  in  sheep 
or  goat-skins,  generally  on  the  backs  of  mules, 
and  when  it  is  to  be  shipped,  it  is  drawn  off  from 
the  cisterns  into  skins,  and  canied  on  men’s 
shoulders  to  a house  on  the  sea-shore,  where  there 
is  a large  open  basin  capable  of  containing  a given 
quantity,  and  of  measuring  the  liquid,  and  into 
that  the  porters  empty  their  skins  as  they  arrive. 
A tube  leads  from  the  basin  to  a large  cock  on 
the  outside  of  the  house.  Under  this  cock  are 
placed  casks  of  various  sizes,  and  the  oil  is  thus 
conveniently  drawn  off  into  them.  Coopers  are 
at  hand  to  close  the  casks  securely,  after  which 
they  are  rolled  down  to  the  beach,  and  being 
fastened,  several  together,  by  ropes,  they  are  at- 
tached to  a boat,  which  tows  them  through  the 
water  to  the  ship’s  side.  The  number  of  per- 
sons employed  in  all  these  operations  is  very 
great,  and  their  cheerfulness,  frequently  exhibit- 
ed by  singing  in  concert,  gives  a very  lively 
effect' to  the  whole  scene.  The  produce  of  a 
full  crop  of  oil,  in  the  province  of  which 
Gallipoli  forms  the  chief  outlet,  was,  in  1 843* 
nearly  22,000  tuns.  Fine  Spanish  soup,  known 
in  England  as  Candle  soap,  is  made  of 
olive  oil  mixed  with  alkalies.  A similar 

manufacture  is  carried  on  at  Marseilles,  which 
has  a large  export  trade  in  soap. 


Olive 

oil  is  largely  used  in  Greece.  Italy,  Spain, 
and  France,  as  an  article  of  food,  and  in  medi- 
cine, and  the  arts.  It  is  extensively  used  in: 
England,  especially  in  the  woollen  manufacture. 
The  fine  oil,  called  Florence  oil,  used  for  culinary 
purposes,- is  brought  from  Leghorn  in  chests  con-- 
taming  30  bottles,  or  4 English  gallons.  Oil  of: 
olives  varies  in  colour  from  greenish  to  pale  yel- 
low. A little  above  the  freezing  point  of  water  it’ 
begins  to  deposit  some  white  grains  of  stearine. 
At" 22°,  it  deposits  28  per  cent  of  its  weight  of 
s lea  line.— Tom  linson . 


(5852)  OLIVE,  Oi/f.a  ATTENUATA.  Wallich 
found  a species  of  olive  tree  on  the  banks  ol 
the  Salwen,  but  from  which  no  oil  is  made 
Mason.  -! 

(5853)  OLIVE  PLANTS,  grow  well  at  Da* 
poorie  which  is  11)00  above  the  Sea.  Sprp  i 
Suggestions,  p.  38. 

(5S5+)  OLIVE  TREE  OF  CHINA  ; Olf. a 
Fra  grams.  (Thunberg,  FI.  Jap.  t.  2),  is  a na 
tive  of  China  and  Japan  ; its  flowers  evolve  i 
most  delicious  odour,  and  arc  sometimes  used  t( 
perfume  teas. — fT S/iaugluiessg,  p-  433. 

(5855).  OLIVE  MOOD.  The  mat ured  worn 
of  the  olive  is  hard,  compact,  and  reddisl 

a tine  gloss,  and  r 
and  trinkets.  Water  stop 


It  takes 
snuff  boxes, 


in  colour 
mdae  into 
— Faulkner. 

(5850)  OM  M AN  I 
d hist  prayer,  in  Sikkim 


PA  DM  I 


and 


OM. 
,'hibct. 


A Bud 

Is  an  in- 
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volition  of  Sakkya,  who  is  usually  represented 
holding  a lotus  flower  with  a jewel  in  if : Its 
meaning  is,  Hail  to  him  of  the  lotus  and  jewel. 
— lloo/cer,  Yol.  1.  p.  2 2 9 . Everywhere  at  Turn- 
long,  in  an  oratory,  the  lotus,  the  mani,  and  the 
chirki  tor  wheel  with  three  rays,  emblematic  of 
the  Boodhist  Trinity),  were  introduced  ; “ Om 
Mani  Pad  mi  om”  in  gilt  letters,  adorned  the 
projecting  end  of  every  beam,  and  the  Chinese 
“ cloud  messenger,”  or  winged  dragon,  floated 
in  azure  and  gold  along  the  capitals  and  beams, 
amongst  scrolls  and  groups  of  flowers.  At  one 
end  was  a sitting  figure  of  Gorucknath  in  Lama 
robes,  surrounded  by  a glory,  with  mitre  and 
beads. — Hooker,  Him.  Jour.  Yol.  II.  p.  194. 
A mythical  animal  with  a dog’s  head  and  blood- 
red  spot  over  the  forehead  was  not  uncommon  in 
this  chapel,  and  is  also  seen  in  the  Sikkim  tem- 
Pjes  and  throughout  Tibet.  Ermann,  in  his 
Siberian  Travels,  mentions  it  as  occurring  in  the 
Khampa  Lama’s  temple  at  Maiinaoehin ; he 
conjectures  it  to  have  been  the  Cyclops  of  the 
Creeks,  which  according  to  the  Homeric  myth 
had  a mark  on  the  forehead,  instead  of  an  eye. 
The  glory  surrounding  the  heads  of  Tibetan 
deities  is  also  alluded  to  by  Ermann,  who  re- 
cognises in  it  the  Nimbus  of  the  ancients,  used 
to  protect  the  heads  ot  statues  from  the  weather, 
and  from  being  soiled  by  birds  * and  adds  that 
the  glory  of  the  ancient  masters  in  painting  was 
no  doubt  introduced  into  the  Byzantine  school 
troui  the  Boodhists. — Hooker,  ' llim,  Jour  Yol 
II.  p.  195. 

(5857)  OMMASTREPHES,  a genus  of  Cut- 
Lie-Fishes  belonging  to  the  family  Teuthidce. 

1 lie  Cuttel-Fishes  of  this  genus  closely  resemble 
Lhose  belonging  to  Loliyo.  Besides  other  charac- 
ters they  may  generally  be  distinguished  by 
-he  Short  rhomboidal  termination  of  the  body, 
formed  by  the  fins,  combined  with  the  hinder 
extremity. 

(5858)  OMUM  WATER,  is  the  distilled 
vater  from  Bishop’s  weed  seed.  It  is  a useful 
'armmative  and  largely  used  for  children  in  Ma- 
Iras.  At  the  Madras  Exhibition  ofIS.55,  the 
?t  eMr.  Gays  specimens  of  various  phannaceu- 
ical  preparations,  including  Omum  JYater,  crys- 
allized  sutjar  of  Omum,  &e.  were  considered 
reditable,  and  deserving  of  notice.— Madras 

*J.  J . li. 


(o 859)  ONDATRA  (Lacepede),  a genus  of 
annnahan  animals  belonging  to  the  family  Gus- 
v’tdre.  Ondathra  is  the  native  name  of  the  Mus- 
uash,  or  musk-rat,  which  has  been  adopted  as  its 
eueric  designation.  The  only  species  of  this  <re- 
us  is  the  Musquash  of  America.  Of  this  animal 
ir  John  Richardson  gives  the  following  syno- 
of  Sa£:u'd  Theodat  ° Castor 
°f  Linnffius  i h’ Ondatra  of  Buffon  ; 
ttsk-Rat  of  Lawson  ; Musk-Beaver  of  Pennant  • 
«S  Zibet  hicus  of  Linnaeus  and  Gmelin  ; Fiber 
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Zibet  hie  us  of  Sabine  and  Harlan;  Musk- Rat  of 
Hodman  ; Musquash,  Watsuss,  or  Wacluisk,  also 
Peesquaw-Tupeyew  (the  animal  that  sits  on  the 
ice  in  a round  form),  of  the  Cree  Indians.  In 
a tract  which  has  for  its  title,  ‘ A Perfect 
Description  of  Virginia,’  1649,  we  find  among 
the  “ Beasts  great  and  small  ...  a Muske-Rat, 
so  called  for  his  great  sweetnesse  and  shape.” 

2 3—3 

Dental  Formula  : — Incisors,-;  Molars, 10 

2 3-3 

The  head  is  short.  Body  thick  and  rather  flat  ; 
legs  very  short,  hind  feet  large,  not  webbed. 
Dark  umber-brown  above  ; sides,  anterior  part 
of  belly,  middle  of  breast,  lateral  part  of  neck  and 
cheeks,  shining  yellowish-brown ; chin,  throat, 
sides  of  the  chest,  and  posterior  part  of  the 
abdomen,  ash-gray  ; tail  compressed,  convex  on 
the  sides,  with  its  acute  edges  in  a vertical  plane, 
covered  with  a thin  sleek  coat  of  short  hairs, 
which  allow  a number  of  small  roundish  scales, 
well  separated  from  each  other,  and  which  as 
uell  as  the  hair  are  dusky-brown,  to  appear 
through  them  ; acute  margins  of  the  tail  (which  is 
rather  thicker  in  the  middle  than  at  the  root, 
and  tapers  gradually  from  its  middle  to  its  ex- 
tremity, which  is  not  acute)  covered  with  a 
close  line  ot  longer  hairs  dark- brown  on  the  up- 
pei  edge  and  soiled  white  on  the  under  one. 
Length  of  head  and  body  14  inches  ; of  the  tail, 

8 inches  6 lines.  The  fur,  which  much  resem- 
bles that  of  the  beaver,  but  is  shorter,  resists  the 
water  during  the  life  of  the  animal,  but  is  easily 
wetted  Charlevoix  states  that  the  Musk-Rat  take's 
the  helc.  in  March,  at  which  time  its  food  consists 
of  bits  of  wood,  which  it  peels  before  it  eats  them. 
After  the  dissolving  of  the  snows  he  savs  that  it 
lives  upon  the  roots  of  netlles  and  afterwards 
on  the  stalks  and  leaves  of  that  plant.  In  sum 
mer  it  feeds  on  strawberries,  &c.  to  which  suc- 
ceed the  autumnal  fruits.  During  this  time  he 
states  that  the  male  and  female  are  rarelv  seen 
asunder.  _ According  to  the  same  author  they 
separate  in  winter,  when  each  takes  up  its  lod</- 

v . 1 n 


mgs  apart  m some  hole  or  in  'the  hollow  of  a 
tree,  without  any  provision  ; and  the  Indians 
declared  that  not  the  least  morsel  of  anythin"-  is 
eaten  by  them  whilst  the  cold  continues.  “ They 
likewise,  adds  Charlevoix,  “ build  cabins  nearly 
in  the  ioi  rn  of  those  of  the  beavers,  but  far  from 
being  so  well  executed.  As  to  their  place  of 
abode  it  is  always  by  the  water  side,  so  that 
they  have  no  need  to  build  causeways...  The 
fleshy  tderab  e good  eating,  except  in'  the  time 
of  ut,  at  which  season  it  is  impossible  to  cure 
it  of  a relish  of  musk,  which  is  far  from  bei.m 

rp.  f enable  to  the  taste  as  it  is  to  the  scent  ” 
he  habitations  of  the  Musquashes, and  the  mode 
of  hunting  them,  are  thus  described  by  Sir  John 
Richardson  Ju  the  autumn,  before  the 
shallow  lakes  and  swamps  freeze  over,  the  Mus- 
quash  builds  its  house  of  mud,  giving  it  a ^ 
loot) 


ONDATRA. 


ONION. 


cal  form,  and  a sufficient  base  to  raise  the  cham- 
ber above  the  water.  The  chosen  spot  is  general- 
ly amongst  long  grass,  which  is  incorporated 
with  the  walls  of  the  house,  from  the  mud  being 
deposited  amongst,  it  ; but  the  animal  does  not 
appear  to  make  any  kind  of  composition  or  mor- 
tar by  tempering  the  mud  and  grass  together 
There  is  however  a dry  bed  of  grass  deposited  in 
the  chamber.  The  entrance  is  under  water. 
When  ice  forms  over  the  surface  of  the  swamp 
the  Musquash  makes  breathing  holes  through  it, 
and  protects  them  from  the  frost  by  a covering 
of  mud.  In  severe  winters  however  these  holes 
freeze  up  in  spite  of  their  coverings,  and  many  of 
the  animals  die.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the 
small  grassy  lakes  selected  by  the  Musquash  for 
its  residence  are  never  so  firmly  frozen  nor  cover- 
ed with  such  thick  ice  as  deeper  and  clearer  water. 
The  Indians  kill  these  animals  by  spearing  them 
through  the  walls  of  their  houses,  making  their 
approach  with  great  caution,  for  ihe  Musquashes 
take  to  the  water  when  alarmed  by  a sound  on 
the  ice.  An  experienced  hunter  is  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  direction  of  the  chamber  and 
the  position  in  winch  its  inmates  lie,  that  he 
can  transfix  lour  or  five  at  a time.  As  soon  as, 
from  the  motion  of  the  spear,  it  is  evident  that 
the  animal  is  struck,  the  house  is  broken  down, 
and  it  is  taken  out.  The  principal  seasons  for 
taking  the  Musquash  are — the  autumn  before  the 
snow  fails, and  the  spring  alter  it  lias  disappeaied 
but  while  the  ice  is  still  entire.  In  the  whiter 
time  the  depth  of  snow  prevents  the  houses  and 
breathing-boles  from  being  seen.  One  of  the 
first-  operations  of  the  hunter  is  to  stop  all  the 
holes  with  the  exception  of  one,  at  which  he  sta- 
tions himself  to  spear  the  animals  that  have 
escaped  being  struck  in  their  houses,  and 
come  hither  to  breathe.  In  the  summer  the 
Musquash  burrows  in  the  banks  of  the  lakes, 
making  branched  canals  many  yards  in  extent, 
and  forming  its  nest  in  a chamber  at  the  ex- 
tremity, in  which  the  young  are  brought  forth. 
■When’ its  house  is  attacked  in  the  autumn  it 
retreats  to  these  passages,  but  in  the  spring  they 
are  frozen  up.  The  Musquash  is  a watchful 
but  not  a very  shy  animal.  It  will  come  very 
near  to  a boat  or  canoe,  but  dives  instantly  oil 
perceiving  the  flash  of  a gun.  It  may  be  fre- 
quently seen  sitting  on  the  shores  of  small  mud- 
dy islands  in  a rounded  form,  and  not  easily  o 
be  distinguished  from  a piece  ol  earth,  until  on 
the  approach  of- danger  it  suddenly  plunges  into 
the  water.  In  the  act  of  diving,  when  surprised, 
it  gives  a smart  blow  to  the  watei  wi  1 is  ai  . 
Sir  John  Richardson  records  three  varieties 
besides  that  above  described 

1.  The  Black  Musquash,  rare. 

2.  The  Pied  Musquash,  with  dark  blackish- 

brown  patches  on  a white  ground. 

3.  The  White  Musquash  {Fiber  ZibelJucus 
albus,  Sabiud).  This  albino  is  not  unfrequent. 


According  to  llearne,  the  Musquash  is  easily 
tamed,  soon  becomes  attached,  and  is  cleanly  and 
playful.  The  fur  is  used  in  hat  making,  and 
upwards  of  one  million  of  skins  are  imported  into 
this  camitiy. — Eng.  Gyc. 

(A8G0)  ONONIS  (from  iros,  nnass,  and 
to  delight,  some  of  tluxspecies  being  said  to  he 
grateful  to  asses),  a genus  of  Plants  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  L&ffnminosee.  It  has  a 5- 
cleft  campanulate  calyx,  narrow  segments,  the 
lower  ones  longer.  The  keel  is  beaked,  the  style 
filiform  and  ascending,  the  stigma  terminal  and 
subenpitnte.  There  are  107  species  of  this  genus 
described,  but  none  of  them  are  used  in  medicine 
or  the  arts.  They  are  chiefly  natives  of  Europe  ; 
about  twelve  species  are  found  in  Africa,  and  a 
few  on  the  coast  of  Asia.  (Uabington,  Manual 
of  British  Botany.)— Eng.  Oyc. 

(5801)  ONION  : Allium  Cf.pa.  Lin:  Bul- 
bas, D.  The  Bulb  of  the  Common  Onion. 


Bussd,  Auab. 
Bawling.  Bali. 
Kesnballv,  Cam. 
Looi’.o,  Cynci. 
Oilman,  Fit. 

Zwirbul,  Gi.it. 
Kliandti,  Peeaz,  Guz. 
Peeaz,  llixn. 
Cipolla,  It. 
Braiwbang,  .Fav. 


Bavangiuira,  Mai.. 
Peeaz,  Plats. 

Ceboln,  Pout. 

I,ulc,  Rus. 

Palamlu,  Latarlca, 
^.ukuudaka,  Sans. 
Cebolln,  Sp. 
Veiiggayum,  Tam. 
WooUigudtla,  Tin.. 


The  Onion  is  the  Kpoixuu>ov  0f  the  Greeks,  Bn  si 
of  the  Arabs,  and  the  Betzulim  of  Numbers,  xi. 
12.  Biennial.  Bulb  simple,  roundish,  invested  I 
with  shining,  thin,  dry  membrane.  Stem  1 — 2 
feet  high,  fistuhr,  leafy,  and  often  ventricose  at 
the  base.  Leaves  glaucous,  distichous,  fistular, . 
terete-acute,  shorter  than  the  stem.  Spat  tie  re-  • 
flexed.  Umbels  large,  regular,  globose,  many-- 
flowered,  not  bulbiferous.  Blowers  whitish  or 
greenish,  the  segments  with  a green  keel,  linear- 
elliptic,  obtuse,  shorter  than  the  stamens. — Cul-  - 


tivated  in  gardens  in  Europe  ; flowers  in  July. 


Probably  a native  of  the  Persian  region.— PI. 
Grmcn,  t.  326 .—Boyle.  These  well-known  bul- 
bous plants  are  extensively  cultivated  foi  pickling, 
culinary  purposes,  Sic.  They  vary  in  size,  fla- 
vour, and  quality,  according  to  the  kind,  soil, 
climate,  and  manner  of  cultivation.  I hose  most 
esteemed  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  aie  the 
Surat  onions. — Faulkner.  This  vegetable  is  com- 
mon all  over  India,  and  is  sown  broad-cast. 
When  about  six  inches  high  it  is  pricked  out  in- 
to beds  six  fingers’  breadth  apart ; they  are  sown 
at  almost  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  go  to  seed 
without  difficulty. — liiddM.  This  is  a favorite 
pot  vegetable  of  the  Natives  of  India,  and  is  a 
constant  ingredient  in  all  their  curries,  pollaos,- 
&c.  &c.  &c .—Jinslie,  p.  216.  The  common', 
English  onion  is  sometimes  cultivated  in  lenas- 
seriin,  but  the  principal  part  of  the  onions  seen; 
in  the  bazars  are  brought  from  Rangoon,  and  it 
is  believed  arc  of  a different  species.  Mason. 
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(5S62)  ONOSMA,  (from  foot,  an  ass,  ami 
6<rnv,  smell ; grateful  to  the  ass),  a genus  of 
Plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Borayi- 
nacece.  It  has  a 5 -parted  calyx,  a tubularly 
eampanulate  corolla,  and  a naked  throat.  The 
anthers  are  sagittate,  and  connected  together  by 
the  bases  of  the  lobes.  The  nuts  are  ovate, 
strong,  and  fixed  to  the  bottom  of  the  calyx, 
unperforated  at  the  base.  The  species  are  small 
scabrous  canescent  plants,  with  crowded  lanceo- 
late or  linear  leaves,  and  terminal  racemes  of 
large  yellow  secund  and  usually  drooping  flowers. 
— Eny.  Cyc: 

(5863)  ONOSMA  EMODT,  has  lanceolate 
triple-nerved  leaves,  less  hairy  beneath,  terminal 
solitary  racemes,  linear  bracts,  not  half  so  long 
as  the  flowers  ; the  calyx  is  5-cornered  with 
ovate  segments  a ventricose  5-keeled  corolla  con- 
tracted towards  the  mouth,  and  the  anthers  long- 
er than  the  filaments.  It  is  a native  of  Nepaul, 
in  Gosningsthan,  where  it  is  called  by  the  na- 
tives Mahai  auga.  The  root  is  branched,  of  a dark 
purple  colour,  and  is  used  in  dyeing. — Eny.  Cyc. 

(5S6  !■)  ONOSMA  MACROCEPHALA, 
Onosma.  BitACHEATim,  Hoyle,  is  officinal  in 
Oashmere,  and  grows  plentifully  on  the  llima- 
ayas ; namely,  on  the  Hindokoosh — near  the 
ffunjab-road,  via  Peembur  to  Cashmere.  Plower- 
flein  and  root,  are  both  of  them  efficacious  and 
iseful  in  medicine. — Ilonigberger,  p.  316. 

(5865)  ONYX. 

Onix,  Ouice,  Eli.  | Onyx,  Lat. 

Onyx,  Ger.  | Onique,  Sp. 

Onyx,  one  of  the  inferior  gems,  the  silicious  par- 
tcles  tire  arranged  in  alternating  horizontal  layers 
if  opaque  white  and  translucent  blue,  gray,  or 
uown,  and  because  these  have  a resemblance  to 
he  marks  on  the  human  nail,  the  stone  was  call- 
ed from  the  Greek  word  for  nail,  tin '(■  It  was 
uown  to  the  ancients,  and  was  emploved  bv 
hem,  as  it  is  now,  for  those  beautiful  gems  called 
lanieos,  the  figure  being  cut  out  of  the  opaque 
' hite,  the  dark  part  forming  the  ground,  or  the 
ontiary.  It  is  most  valuable,  when  the  contrast 
t colours  is  strong,  and  when  the  layer  is  thick 
uough  to  give  a high  relief  to  the  object  to  be 
'‘.graved.  In  the  royal  library  at  Paris  there  is 
n antique  cameo  cut  out  of  an  onyx  with  four 
'.vers,  representing  the  apotheosis  of  Augustus, 
even  inches  by  nine,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
ie  finest  m existence.  Agates  with  an  onyx 
ructure  ate  not  uncommon,  particularly  ninono- 
ilcedomes,  but  the  finest  are  brought  from  India, 
ameos  arc  sold  at  Rome,  which  are  made  from 
thick  shell,  having  different  coloured  lavcrs 
ke  an  onyx. — Eny.  Cyc, 

(5866)  OOD  BUTTEE,  pastils  of  Wood 
sandal  wood,  benjamin  : Lichen  rotun- 
u"s,  the  Patchouli,  foliated  gypsum;  Tnlis- 
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[ sugar-candy  and  gum,  pounded  fine  and  formed 
into  pastils  : They  are  made  in  every  large  town 
and  burut  for  the  fragrance  they  give  out. 

(5S67)  OOD,  IN  INDIA.  Is  the  name  ap- 
plied to  Benjamin  ; and  in  Persia,  to  Wood 
Aloes. 

(5868)  OOLIES.  Are  bars  of  steel,  fabricat- 
ed from  Vuttoms. 

(5869)  OONDEY  OIL.  Its  source  is  not 
known,  at  Madras  : is  supposed  to  be  a Fish  oil 
manufactured  at  Malabar. 

(5870)  OOROOPA.  Is  the  Malayalam  name 
of  a tree,  which  the  Natives  of  that  country  pre- 
fer to  take  for  building  ships, being  more  durable 
and  close  graiued. — Ainslie.  Rohde  M.  S.  S. 

(5871)  OOSARA-REWAND.  Stalagmitis 
Gambogioides.  Is  real  gamboge,  and  is  im- 
ported via  Pali ; considered  and  used  as  a violent 
cathartic,  the  punsaris  suppose  it  to  be  the  ex- 
tract of  the  Mirabilis  jalapa  root,  the  dose  given 
is  sixteen  grains  : one  seer  costs  four  rupees. — 
Gen.  Med.  Top.  p.  14 S. 

(5 S 7 2)  OOTRUM  FIBRE.  D^emia  Extensa. 
Is  a promising  substitute  for  flax.  The  plant 
grows  in  the  Madras  Presidency. 

(5S73  ) 001  UNGUN.  A seed  used  in 
medicine  procurable  in  all  Indian  Bazars, 
obtained,  according  to  Dr.  Royie,  from  a species 
of  Urtica. — Honigberyer. 

(5874)  OPAL. 

Opnle,  Fk. 

Opal,  Gjlu. 

Opalo,  It 


.. i /rll  . c-.m  ) 1 mis- 

mrcc  (Flacourtia  cataphracta)  gum  mastich, 


Opal  us,  Lat. 

Opala,  Poit. 

Opalo,  Piedruis,  ?p. 

Of  this  mineral,  which  is  essentially  a hydrate 
of  silica,  there  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Brooke, 
m the  ‘ Encyclopaedia  Metropolitaua,’  eleven 
vaneties,  and  nearly  as  many  are  described  bv 
Phillips.  ‘ J 

Precious  Opal  or  Noble  Opal.—  This  mineral 
is  white,  bluish,  or  yellowish-white,  and  exhibits 
a beautiful  variety  or  play  of  colours,  as  blue 
green  yellow,  and  red,  several  of  which  appear 
together.  Fracture  conchoidal,  with  a vitreous 
or  resinous  lustre  ; it  is  easily  broken,  but  scrat- 
ches gloss.  Specific  gravity  2-06  to  2-09.  In- 
fusible by  the  blow-pipe,  but  becomes  opaque 
and  loses  water.  The  most  beautiful  specimens 
occur  m Hungary,  but  it  has  also  been  found  in 
Saxony,  South  America,  &c.  Analysis  of  the 
Hungarian  opal  by  Klaproth  : — 

Silica  . . . on 

Water - ...  - jJ 

— 100 

hrc-Opal— -In  this  the  internal  reflection  is 
»'ghtred.  It  occurs  with  the  Precious  Opal 

wall  n°a''5  niU  mS  ill?°  ljetI1  iouml  j*i  Corn- 
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lli/drophaue. — It  is  usually  opaque,  but  is 
rendered  transparent,  and  exhibits  the  iridescent 
colours  of  the  Precious  Opal  by  immersion  in 
water.  According  to  klnprpth  it  contains  a 
little  alumina  in  addition  to  silica  and  water. 

Common  Opal. — This  is  of  various  shades  of 
colour,  as  white,  grfcen,  yellow,  and  red  ; but  is 
entirely  destitute  of  the  play  of  colours  exhi- 
bited bv  the  Noble  Opal.  In  other  properties 
they  greatly  resemble  each  other.  It  is  stated 
to  contain  a little  oxide  of  iron  mixed  with  the 
silica  and  water.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  Hungary 
and  Saxony,  but  specimens  have  also  been  pro- 
duced in  Cornwall  and  in  the  Dekhan. 

> Semi-Opal — This  is  more  opaque  than  the 
Common  Opal,  and  is  dull.  It  occurs  either 
white,  gray,  yellow,  brown,  or  green.  It  is 
found  in  the  same  places  as  the  foregoing. 

fFood-Opal , so  called  from  its  showing  the 
woody  structure.  It  occurs  of  several  tints  of 
white,  grnv,  brown,  anil  black.  It  is  generally 
harder  than  the  Semi  Opal,  but  docs  not  mate- 
rially differ  from  it  in  other  properties.  It 
occurs  in  Hungary,  in  Transylvania,  and  in 
Madura, 

Gucholoug  is  white  opaque  opal ; harder  than 
the  Common  Opal  ; dull  ; brittle  ; lrneturc  Hat 
conchoidal.  Specific  gravity  22.  Infusible  before 
the  blow-pipe.  It  is  found  on  the  banks  of  til- 
river  Cach  in  Bucharia,  in  loose  masses.  Il 
occurs  also  in  the  Faroe  Islands,  Greenland,  and 
Iceland. 

Opal  Jasper,  Ferruginous  Opal.  —Opaque,  or 
but  feebly  transparent  on  the  edges.  Colour 
generally  deep  shades  of  red,  yellow,  and  gray 
Fracture  flat  conchoidal.  It,  appears  to  be  i 
silicate  of  iron  with  water.  .It  occurs  in  Hun- 
gary, Siberia,  and  Madura.  Klaproth’s  analysis  of 
a variety  from  Telkebauva  gave — 

Silica  

Oxide  of  Iron  

Water  

Eng.  0;/c. 

(5875)  OPEIICULUM  (Malacology),  the  plate 
or  pieces  which  protect  the  apertures  or  ex 
posed  parts  of  certain  Molluscs.  In  many 
the  Testaceous  Gastropods  it  becomes  a cover 
or  door,  which  fits  the  aperture  of  the  shell 
more  or  less  accurately  when  the  animal  lias  re- 
tired within  it,  Opercula  of  Dais  kind  vary  much 
in  structure  and  shape.  1'h-iis  they  are 
times  horny,  as  in  T/'ochns  and  Mm  ex  , 
times  shelly,  nay  almost  stony  as  in 
and  in  construction  they  are 
concentric,  or 
is 


4A5 

47-0 

7-5 


-98-0 


of 


'STIKOLIA. 
covers  in  the  Pitcher  of 


01*11  Kid  A A X G I 

to  the  lid  which  covers,  in 
Nepenthes,  where  it  is  the  lobe  of  a modified  leaf. 
— Eng.  Cyc.  > 1 

(5876)  OPHELI  A.  Of  this  genus  Wight  gives 
Ophelia  corymufei,  1329-30  ; elatior,  1330  eleg- 
ans,  1331  ; Grisebachiana,  1330;  minor,  1332. 

(5877)  OPHELIA  AX  GUST  I FOLIA,  O- 

PIIE.UA  ANCiUSTI  l'OLIA,  Do.X,  (SWKRTI A KoYI.E).  . 
Nat.  Ord.  Gentiancae. 

Puharcc  Cherettn,  Hind. 

This  species  has  long  been  used  as  a bitter- 
onic.  Ind.  An.  No.  0.  It  is  called  Puhareer 
chiretta  in  the  hills,  and  is  substituted  for  the 
true  kind. — O'  Shuughnessy , p.  460.  Exacum. ■ 
telriu/onnm  is  similarly  named  Ooda  chiretta,  or 
purple  chiretta.  — O'Sluiiig/iiiessg,  p.  460. 

(5878)  OPHELIA  CHI  RATA,  Gitisim: 

CuillKTTA.  Hicun  AND  ItooT.  {.iqathotes  Chi- 
rni/ta,  Don.)  Chiretta.  Tel  mud  : Manor/  Linn. 
The  bitter  called  Chiretta,  or  Giiiraeta,  is  as- 
universally  employed  throughout.  Southern  Aria 
as  Gentian  is  in  Europe.  It  has  long  been 
known  to  (he  Hindoos,  but  there  is  no  reason: 
to  suppose  it  to  be  the  Calamus  aromutiens 
of  the  ancients,  p'.  Iliinal.  But.  p.  277).  The 
first,  English  account  is  that  of  Dr.  Fleming 
(in  As'iat.  Res.  xi.  p.  167),  who  referred  it  to 
the  genus  Geutiana.  others  to  Swell ia,  amt 
the  late  Prof.  Don  to  Agathotes;  Grisebnch  now 
refers  it  to  Ophelia  It  is  often  confounded  with 
another  powerful  Indian  bitter,  that  is,  Crevat,- 
or  J usticia  pnniculata.  But  there  are  several 
plants  closely  allied  to  the  Chiretta,  which  are 
used  for  the  same  purposes,  as  stated  in  Him. 
Hot.  p.  277.  Thus,  Ophelia  (Sieer/ia,  Wall 
an  gusli  folia,  Don,  is  so  in  Northern  India 
and  called  puharee,  (/.  e.  hill)  chiret/a,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  trite  or  dufcltnnee  (southern 
dure  Ha.  This  is  obtained  from  Nepal.  Era  cm 


telragonum  is  called  ooda  (that  is,  purple)  chi  ret  l ft 
Ophelia  ehirata  is  an  annual,  of  from  2-3  fee 


some- 
, some- 
Tnrho  ; 
for  the  most  part 
In 


uuguiculated. 

O 


either  spira  - , . ,. 

Botany  this  terra  is  chiefly  used  for  the  cap 
which  forms  the  upper  extremity'  of  the  theca,  or 
sporangium,  of  a moss,  covering  over  the  peris- 
tome, and  usually  falling  off  when  t lie  spores  are 


high,  with  a single,  straight,  round,  smooth  stem 
Branches  generally  decussated,  nearly  erect 
Leaves  opposite,  amplexicaul,  lanceolate-acute 
smooth. 5— 7 -nerved.  Flowers  numerous,  stalked 
upper  half  of  the  plant  forming  elegant  decussate* 
umbel-like  cymes,  with  2 bracts  at.  each  division 
Calyx  4-cleft,  with  snblanceolate  persistent  divi 
shorter  than  the  corolla.  Corel  yellow 


sums, 


rotate,  limb  4-parted,  spreading,  whithering  i 
isted  to  the.  right,  with  2 glanflr 


ready  for  dispersion. 


aestivation,  tw 

lar  hollows  protected  by  a fringed  scale  up» 
each  segment.  Stamens' 4 ; filaments  subnhib 
short Iv  connected  at  the  base  ; anthers  etojte- 
at  the  base.  St  vie  single.  Stigma  large,  2-lol>e( 
Capsules  conical,  rather  shorter  than  the  periht 
nent  calyx  and  corol,  1 -celled,  2-vnlved,  openiii 
a little  at  the  apex.  Seeds  numerous  affixedg 
two  receptacles  adhering  to  the  sides  of 
It  haslllso  been*'  applied  I valves.  Grows  in  iHcHun.-ilajn  motmtams,  . 
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which  Nepal  is  one  of  the  valleys. — Wall,  PI. 
As.  liar.  3.  p.  33.  t.  252. 

Chiretta  is  met  with  in  a dried  state,  tied 
up  in  bundles,  with  its  long  slender  stems  of 
a brownish  colour,  having  the  roots  attached, 
and  which  have  been  taken  up  when  the  plant, 
was  in  flower.  Tiie  whole  plant  is  bitter.  Ana- 
lysed by  NM.  Bousil  and  Lassaigne,  they  yield- 
ed a Resin,  a yellow  Bitter  substance,  a yellow 
colouring  matter,  Gum,  Malic  acid,  Salts  of  Po- 
tash ; and  of  Lime,  and  traces  of  Oxide  of  Iron. 
Mr.  Battley  states  that  it  contains  — 1.  A free 
Acid.  2.  A very  Bitter  Extractive  and  Resinous 
matter,  and  much  Gum.  3.  Muriate  and  Sul- 
phate of  Lime  'and  of  Potash  ; also,  that  the 
Spirituous  Extract  is  more  aromatic  than  that  of 
Gentian  a lutea,  but  that  the  extractive  and  the 
gmu  are  in  larger  proportion  in  the  latter.  Water 
and  Spirit  take  up  its  active  properties. 

, Action.  lues.  Bitter  Tonic ; Stomachic  in 
Dyspepsia  or  as  a Tonic, in  Convalescence  ; either 
cold  or  hot  infusion  ; the  former  is  lighter,  and 
well  suited  to  Dyspeptics,  and  not  so  apt  to 
create  nausea  in  a hot  climate.  Sometimes  a 
ittle  Orange-peel  or  Cardamom  is  added.  A 
Cincture  made  as  that  of  Gentian  (or  J ij.  to 
Proof  Spirit  (5  xvj.),  like  other  bitters,  is  best 
aken  half  an  hour  before  meals. — Royle. 

(5879)  OPHELIA  ELEGANS,  Wight. 
Grows  plentifully  in  several  parts  of  the  Madras 
Presidency,  is  considered  febrifuge  by  the  Na- 
ive physicians  who  prefer  it  to  the  * Himalayan 
'hiretta.  It  grows  plentifully  in  the  Jevpore 
'cmindary  of  \ izagnpatam,  and  is  annually  ex- 
>or ted,  as  Silin-us  or  Selnjit,  to  the  value  of 
bout  Itupees  2,500.  The  infusion  of  O.  elegans 
1 as  a powerful  bitterness.  — Cl'eyhoru . “Ophelia 
legans,”  (vide  Wight  Icon,  t 1331.)  is  closely 
Hied-  to,  and  greatly  resembles  chiretta— tne 
mtive  name  is  SaLaras  or  Salajit:  the  stalks 
,re  sold  bound  together  in  bundles  about  one 
not  long,  and  a little  thicker  than  a man’s  arm. 

'lie  drug  is  exceedingly  cheap,  and  the  amount 
xported  is  considerable  : to  what  extent  it  is 
mployed,  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  as  it  is  cou- 
>unded  in  the  bazar  with  “ chiretta.”— Mj E. 

■ R.  J-  his  species  ot  ophelia  is  common  on  the 
ulney  Hills  in  Southern  India,  also  in  Vizami- 
atam,  and  the  plant  has  long  been  used  as  a 
itter  tonic. — Med.  An.  No.  G. 
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whose  verfebne  arc  also  articulated  by  means  of 
a convex  surface  which  is  received  into  a socket 
or  concavity  of  that  vertebra  which  succeeds  it. 
They  want  the  third  eyelid  and  the  tympanum  ; 
but  the  ossiculum  atiditus  exists  under  the  skin, 
and  its  shaft  or  handle  (so  to  speak)  passes  be- 
hind*,he  tympanic  bone.  Many  have  vestiges 
of  a posterior  member  under  the  skin,  and  the 
extremity  of  this  rudiment  of  a limb  shows  itself 
externally  in  the  form  of  a small  hook.  [Boid.e.] 
Those  serpents  to  which  the  names  of  Dou- 
bles Marcln-urs,  or  AmphishanidcB  [A.ui’ilis- 

have  tiie 


have  been  given. 


(5880)  OPHIDIA,  an  order  of  Reptiles  with- 
it  feet,  and  consequently,  as  Cuvier  observes 
ore  deserving  the  name  of  Reptiles  than  am’ 
-her  order.  According  to  Cuvier,  the  order 
phuha  consists  of  the  genus  Am/uis  [BxrND- 
orm],  of  True  Serpents,  and  Naked  Serpents 
uvier  s second  family,  or  that  of  the  True  Ser 
hits,  comprehends  the  genera  which  have’ no 
ermim  nor  any  vestige  of  a shoulder-blade 
at  whose  ribs  still  embrace  a great  part  of  the 
™ference  of  the  trunk,  and  the  bodv  of 


B.EXA  ; TyPHLOPS], 

lower  jaw  ■carried-,  as  in  the  Tortoises  [Chelo- 
xia]  and  Lizards  [Sauiita],  by  a tympanic  bone 
which  is  articulated  directly  with  the  cranium, 
the  two  branches  of  that  jaw  soldered  anteriorly, 
and  those  of  the  upper  jaw  fixed  to  the  cranium 
and  the  intermaxillary  bone,  so  that  their  mouth 
cannot  be  dilated,  as  in  Cuvier’s  next  tribe 
(the  serpents  properly  so  called),  and  then- 
head  is  of  uniform  size  with  their  body  ; 
a form  and  structure  which  enable  them  to  make 
progress  equally  well  in  both  directions,  head  or 
tail  foremost.  The  bony  frame  of  the  orbit  is 
incomplete  backwards,  and  their  eye  is  very- 
small.  Their  body  is  covered  with  scales,  the 
anus  very  near  its  extremity,  the  trachea  long, 
and  the  heart  placed  very  far  backwards.  Of 
this  tribe  no  venomous  species  are  known.  The 
Serpents,  properly  so  called,  have  the  tympanic 
bone,  or  pedicle  of  the  lower  jaw,  moveable,  and 
nearly  always  suspended  to  another  bone  analo- 
gous to  the  mastoidian,  attached  to  the  cranium 
by  muscles  and  ligaments  which  permit  its  mo- 
bility : the  branches  of  this  jaw  are  not  united 
to  each  other  except  by  ligaments,  nor  are  those 
of  the  upper  jaw  united  to  the  intermaxillary 
bone  111  any  other  manner,  so  that  they  can  be 
more  or  less  separated  : a conformation  which 
gives  these  animals  the  power  of  dilating  their 
mouth  to  such  an  extent  as  to  enable  them  to 
swallow  bodies  larger  than  themselves.  Their 
palatine  arches  participate  in  this  mobility, 
and  are  armed  with  pointed  teeth  curved 
backwards — -the  most  marked  and  constant 
character  ol  this  tribe.  Their  trachea  is 
very  long  ; their  heart  situated  very  far 
backwards  ; and  the  greater  number  have  only  one 
very  long  lung,  with  the  vestige  of  a second. 

1 hese  serpents,  says  Cuvier,  in  continuation,  are 
divided  into  venomous  and  non-venomous ; and 
the  former  are  subdivided  into  venomous  with 
many  maxillary  teeth,  and  venomous  with  isolat- 
ed tangs.  In  the  non-venomous,  the  branches 
ot  the  upper  jaws  are  furnished  throughout  their 
ength,  as  well  as  those  of  the  lower  jaw  ami  of 
the  palatine  branches,  with  fixed  teeth  which  are 
not  pierced  ; there  are  therefore  four  nearly  equal 
rows  of  these  teeth  in  the  upper  part  * of  the 
mouth,  and  two  in  the  lower.  [BorH^E.]  Those 
whicli  have  the  inaStoidian  bones  comprised  in 
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the  cranium,  the  orbit  incomplete  backwards, 
and  the  tongue  thick  and  short,  much  resemble 
the  A nip  Risk  (entiles  in  the  cylindrical  form  of 
their  head  and  body,  and  have,  Cuvier  observes, 
been  united  to  the  Orvets  [Duvet],  in  conse- 
quence of  the  smallness  of  their  scales,  't  he 
Venomous  Serpents  with1  isolated  fangs  present, 
a very  peculiar  stiuctnre  in  their  organs  of  mnn- 
ducation.  Their  superior  maxillary  bones  are 
very  small,  carried  on  a long  pedicle  ana- 
logous to  the  external  pterygoid  apophy- 

sis of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and  very  move- 
able;.  here  is  tixed  a pointed  tooth,  pierced 
with  a small  canal  which  gives  issue  to  a 
liquor  secreted  by  a considerable  gland  situated 
under  the  eye.  It  is  this  liquor  which,  when 
shed  into  the  wound  made  by  the  bite  of  the 
serpent,,  carries  havock  into  the  body  of 
the  wounded  animal,  and  produces  effects 
more  or  less  fatal  according  to  the  species 
which  has  inflicted  the  wound.  This  fang  is 
concealed  in  a fold  of  the  gum  when  the  serpent 
does  not  wish  to  use  it ; and  there  are  behind  it 


many  germs  destined  to  fix  themselves  in  their 


turn,  in  order  to  replace  it  if  it  should  be  broken 
in  the  wound  it  makes.  Naturalists,  Cuvier  re- 
marks, have  named  these  teeth  crochets  mobiles, 
or  moveable  fangs  : but  it  is,  properly  speaking, 
the  maxillary  bone  that  moves  : that  bone  carries 
no  other  teeth,  so  that,  in  the  Venomous  Ser- 
pents, only  two  rows  of  palatine  teeth  are  seen 
in  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  All  the  venomous 
species  bring  forth  their  young  alive,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  egg  being  hatched  internally  be- 
fore it  is  laid,  whence  their  general  name  of  Vi- 
pers, a contraction  of  Vivipares.  These  deadly 
serpents  with  isolated  fangs,  though  they  present 
external  characters  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
preceding  group,  have,  the  greater  number  of 
them  at  least,  very  dilatable  jaws  and  a very  ex- 
extensible  tongue.  Their  head,  wide  behind, 
has  generally  a ferocious  aspect,  which  announ- 
ces in  some  degree  their  malevolent  natuie. 
[V i perid.e.]  A third  tribe  has  the  jaws 
organised  and  armed  nearly  as  in  the  Non- 
Venomous  Serpents,  but  the  species  have  the 
first  of  their  maxillary  teetli  greater  than 
the  others,  and  pierced  so  as  to  conduct 
the  venom  in  the  same  manner  as  is  effected  in 
the  Venomous  Serpents  with  isolated  fangs. 
Such  are  the  Bungari  and  IJydri.  [IIydiud.*  ; 
Pelamys].  The  serpents,  with  one  exception 
(Deirodon,  to  which  we  shall  presently  more  par- 
ticularly call  attention),  subsist  on  living  prey  ; 
and,  whether  non-venoinous  or  venomous,  have 
their  teeth,  as  might  be  expected,  admirably  con- 
structed and  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
their  prey  and  assisting  in  deglutition,  x rofes- 
sor  Owen,  in  his  valuable  and  copiously-illustrat- 
ed ‘ Odontography,’  observes  that  the  order 
Ophidia,  as  it  is  characterised  in  the  system  of 
Cuvier,  requires  to  be  divided  into  two  sections 
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according  to  the  nature  of  the  food  ami  the  con- 
sequent modification  of  the  jaws  and  teeth.  Cer- 
tain species, he  observes, which  subsist  on  worms, 
insects,  and  other  small  invertebrate  animals, 
have  the  tympanic  pedicle  of  the  lower  jaw  im- 
mediately and  immoveably  articulated  to  the 
walls  of  the  cranium  ; the  lateral  branches  of  the 
lower  jaw  are  fixed  together  at  the  symphysis, 
and  are  opposed  by  the  usual  vertical  movement 
to  a similarly  complete  maxillary  arch  above  -. 
these,  as  we  have  above  seen,  belong  to  the  ge- 
nera Amphiabcena  and  Angina,  Linn.  The  rest  of 
the  Ophidians, observes  the  Professor, which  form 
the  typical  members,  and  by  far  the  greatest  pro- 
portion of  the  order, prey  upon  living  animals,  fre- 
quently of  much  greater  diameter  than  their  own  ; . 
and  the  maxillary  apparatus  is,  ns  we  have  also 
above  seen,  conformably  and  peculiarly  modili-  ■ 
ed  to  permit  of  the  requisite  distention  of  the 
soft  parts  surrounding  the  mouth  and  the  trans- 
mission of  the  prey  to  the  digestive  cavity.  Bub 
the  mechanism  by  means  of  which  this  disten- 
tion is  accomplished,  and  which  is  in  fact  a dis- 
location of  adapted  parts  which  return  to  their 
original  positions  when  the  act  of  deglutition  is 
accomplished,  requires,  to  be  well  understood,  a: 
more  particular  description  than  the  general  ac- 
count above  given,  arid  we  proceed  to  that  pre- 
sented by  Professor  Owen,  as  the  best  and  clear- 
est known  to  us.  The  two  superior  maxillary 
bones  have,  he  observes,  their  anterior  extremis 
ties  joined  by  an  elastic  and  yielding  fibrous  tis- 
sue with  the  small  and  single  intermaxillary 
bone  : the  symphysial  extremities  of  the  lower 
maxillary  rami  are  connected  together  by  a simi- 
lar tissue,  allowing  of  a still  wider  lateral  separ- 
ation. The  opposite  or  posterior  extremity  ol 
each  ramus  is  articulated  to  a long  and  move 
able  vertical  pedicle,  formed  by  the  tympanic  o: 
quadrate  bone,  which  is  itself  attached  to  tin 
extremity  of  a horizontal  pedicle  formed  by  tin 
mastoid  bone,  so  connected  as  also  to  allow  of ; 
certain  yielding  movement  upon  the  cranium: 
The  palatine  and  pterygoid  bones  have  similar!;! 
loose  and  moveable  ' articulations  and  concu 


with  the  other  dentigerous  bones  of  tin 


mouth  in  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  larg; 
bodies  with  which  the  teeth  may  have  grappled 
Professor  Owen  first  describes  the  dental  peer 
liarities  of  the  true  serpents,  which,  as  he  re 
marks,  swallow  their  food  whole,  whether  the< 
prey  on  living  animals,  as  is  the  case  in  almor 
every  species,  or  feed  on  the  eggs  of  birds,  r 
does  Deirodon  scaber,  Owen  ( Coluber  scabs' 
Linn).  With  the  exception  of  this  and  son 
congeneric  species,  in  which  the  teeth  of  the  ord 
nary  bones  of  the  mouth  are  so  minute  as  t 
have  been  deemed  wanting,  the  maxillary  an 
premandibular  bones  in  all  true  Ophidians 
he  observes,  formidably  armed  with  sharp  pom 
ed  teeth  ; there  is  on  each  side  of  the  pa  ate  e 
row  of  similar  teeth  supported  by  the  palatu 
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and  pterygoid  bones  : in  the  great  Pythons  and 
some  species  of  Boa,  he  adds,  the  intermaxillary 
bones  also  support  teeth.  But.  whatever  be 
their  position,  all  the  teeth,  according  to  the 
Professor,  present  a simple  conical  form,  the  cone 
being  long,  slender,  and  terminated  by  an  acute 
apex,  and  the  tooth  is  either  'straight,  or  more 
commonly  bent  a little  beyond  the  base,  or 
simply  recurved,  or  with  a slight  sigmoid  inflec- 
tion. Thus  the  teeth  are  adapted  for  piercing, 
tearing,  and  holding,  not  for  dividing  or  bruis- 
ing. Certain  teeth  in  some  species  are  travers- 
ed by  a longitudinal  groove,  as  above  noticed, 
for  conveying  an  acrid  saliva  ,iuto  the  wounds 
which  they  inflict ; in  others,  two  or  more  teeth 
are  longitudinally  perforated  for  transmitting 
venom.  These  poison-fangs,  he  remarks,  are 
always  confined  to  the  superior  maxillaries, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  and  are  gene- 
rally placed  near  the  anterior  extremity  of 
those  bones.  Professor  Owen  notices  in  the  first 
instance  the  serpents  whose  teeth  are  all  simple 
and  solid,  where  the  pulp  which  occupies  the 
basal  cavity  is  calcified.  After  this  the  teeth  of 
the  poisonous  serpents  are  described,  and  Pro- 
fessor Owen  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
certain  genera  of  lion-venomous  serpents,  as  in 
Dryophit,  Dipsos,  and  Bucephalus,  in  which  the 
superior  maxillary  teeth  increase  in  size  towards 
the  posterior  part  of  the  bone,  the  large  terminal 
teeth  of  the  series  are  traversed  along  their  ante- 
rior and  convex  side  by  a longitudinal  groove. 
In  the  Bucephalus  Gupensis  the  two  or  three  pos- 
terior maxillary  teeth  present  this  structure,  and 
are  much  larger  than  the  anterior  teeth  or  those 
ot  the  palatine  or  premandibular  series  ; they 
add  materially  therefore,  he  observes,  to  the 
power  of  retaining  the  prey,  and  may  conduct 
into  the  wounds  which  they  inflict  an  acrid  saliva, 
but  they  are  not  in  connection  with  the  duct  of 
an  express  poison-gland.  The  long  grooved 
angs  are  either  firmly  fixed  to  the  maxillary 
bones,  or  are  slightly  moveable,  according  to 
their  period  of  growth  ; they  are  concealed"  by 
a sheath  of  thick  and  soft  gum,  and  their  points 
are  directed  backward.  The  sheath  also  con- 
tains loose  recumbent  grooved  teeth,  ready 
to  succeed  those  in  place.  In  most  of  the 
Lolubers  each  maxillary  and  premandibular  bone 
includes  from  20  to  25  teeth  : they  are  less 
numerous  in  the  genera  Tortrix  and  Uomalopsit 
and  are  reduced  to  a still  smaller  number  in  the 
poisonous  serpents,  in  the  typical  genera  of 
Inch  the  short  maxillary  bone  supports  only  a 
single  perforated  fang.  The  transition  to  ‘the 
poisonous  serpents,  which  was  begun  in  the 
and  allied  genera  with  grooved  max- 
conml  fCCi  15>  accoi'ding  to  Professor  Owen, 
£rrnlP  Ct<p  / )y  t lC  P°,sonoils  serpents  of  the 
and %Pelaf^  IWrophis,  Slaps,  Bungurus, 

vical  w" wl,,c  ' >»““  »»  if  ccr- 

integument  can  be  expanded  into  a hood, 
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constitutes  an  immediate  link  between  the 
Bungurus  and  Naja.  The  structure  of  the 
vcuom-fangs  of  serpents,  and  the  machinery  by 
which  their  deadly  agency  is  brought  to  bear 
against  those  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  the 
objects  of  their  attacks,  are  so  interesting,  that 
we  subjoin  the  following  remarks  in  the  author's 
own  words  : — “ The  superior  maxillary  bone 
diminishes  in  length  with  the  decreasing  number 
of  teeth  which  it  supports.  The  transverse 
or  external  pterygoid  bone  elongates  in  the 
same  ratio,  so  as  to  retain  its  position  ns  an 
abutment  against  the  shortened  maxillary,  and 
the  muscles  implanted  into  this  external  ptery- 
goid style  communicate  through  it  to  tiie 
maxillary  bone  the  hinge-like  movements 
backwards  and  forwards  upon  the  ging.lv- 
moid  articulations,  connecting  that  bone  with  the 
anterior  frontal  and  palatine  bones.  As  the  ful- 
ly-developed poison-fangs  are  attached  by  the 
same  firm  basal  anchylosis  to  shallow  maxillary 
sockets,  which  forms  the  characteristic  mode  of 
attachment  of  the  simple  or  solid  teeth,  they 
necessarily  follow  all  the  movements  of  the 
superior  maxillary  bone  ; when  the  external 
pterygoid  is  retracted,  the  superior  maxillary 
rotates  backwards,  and  the  poison  fang,' is  conceal- 
ed in  the  lax  mucous  gum,  with  its  point  turned 
backwards  : when  the  muscles  draw  forward  the 
external  pterygoid,  the  superior  maxillary  bone 
is  pushed  forwards,  and  the  recumbent  fang  with- 
drawn from  its  concealment  and  erected,  “ in 
this  power  of  changing  the  direction  of  a large 
tooth,  so  that  it  may  not  impede  the  passage  of 
lood  through  the  mouth,  we  may  perceive  an 
analogy  between  the  Viper  and  the  Lophius  ; 
but  in  the  fish  the  movement  is  confined  to  the 
tooth  alone,  and  is  dependant  on  the  mere 
physical  property  of  the  elastic  medium  of  attach- 
ment. In  the  serpent  the  tooth  has  no  indepen- 
dent motion,  but  ^ptates  with  the  jaw,  whose 
movements  are  governed  by  muscular  actions.  In 
the  fish  the  great  teeth  are  erect,  except  when 
pressed  down  by  some  extraneous  force  ; in  the 
serpent  the  habitual  position  of  the  fang 
is  the  recumbent  one,  and  its  erection  takes 
place  only  when  the  envenomed  blow  is 
to  be  struck.  “ The  peculiar  structure  of 


the  poison-fang  was  first*  described  by  Fonta- 
na, as  it  exists  m the  A-iper,  and  subsequent- 
ly received  additional  elucidation  by  Mr.  Smith’s 
careful  examinations  of  the  fangs  of  the 
Hj/drus,  Baja  Crotalus,  and  by  Mr. 

a-i,  “lustrative  drawings  appended  ‘to  Mr 
o tnith  s paper.  A true  idea  of  the  struc- 
ture of  a poison-fang  will  be  formed  bv  sup- 
posing the  crown  of  a simple  tooth,  as  that  of 
a Boa  to  be  pressed  flat,  and  its  edges  to  be 
then  bent  towards  each  other,  and  soldered  to- 
gether so  as  to  form  a hollow  cylinder  open  at 
both  ends.  The  flattening  of  the  fang,  and  its 
inflection  around  the  poison-duct,  commence 
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iin ineni i.ilt'l y ah  ive  the  base,  and  Un;  suture  of 
the  inflected  margins  runs  along  l he  anterior  and 
convex  side  ot'  the  recurved  fang  ; the  poison- 
canal  is  thus  in  front  of  the  pulp-eavitv.  The 
basal  aperture  of  the  poison-canal  is  oblique,  and 
its  opposite  outlet  is  still  more  so,  presenting 
the  form  of  a narrow  elliptical  longitudinal  fis- 
sure, terminating  at  a short  distance  from  the 
apex  of  the  fang.  “ The  character  most  com- 
monly adduced  from  the  dental  system,  as  dis 
languishing  the  venomous  from  the  non-veno- 
inous  serpents,  is,  that  the  former  have  two,  the 
latter  four,  rows  of  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw;  the 
two  outer  or  maxillary  rows  being  wanting  in 
the  venomous  species,  and  their  place  being 
supplied  by  the  single  poison-fang.  The  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule  arc  however  too  nume- 
rous for  its  value  as  a distinguishing  charac- 
ter in  a question  of  such  practical  moment  as 
the  venomous  or  non- venomous  properties  of  a 
serpent.  In  all  the  family  of  .Marine  Serpents 
the  poison-tang  is  only  the  foremost  of  a row  of 
fixed  maxillary  teeth.  In  the  Mj/dropkis  striutns 
there  are  four  teeth,  anti  in  Hydro  phi s schistosa 
five  teeth,  behind  the  venom  fang,  of  rather  small- 
er size  than  it ; the  Two-Ooloured  Sea-Snake 
i^Pelamys  bicolor)  has  also  five  maxillary  teeth 
in  addition  to  the  perforated  one.  The  poison 
fang  in  this  genus  is  relatively  smaller  than  in 
t he  venomous  serpents  of  the  land,  but  present 
the  same  peculiar  structure.  The  poison-gland 
presents  a correspondingly  small  development ; 
it  is  pyriform,  and  its' structure,  according  to 
l)r.  Cantor  (;  Zool.  Trans.,’  vol.  ii.  p.  304), 
minutely  cellular  ; it  is  covered  by  the  aponeu- 
rotic expansion  of  the  artieulo-maxillaries,  and 
transmits  a straight  duet  horizontally  to  the  ba- 
sal opening  of  the  venom-fang.  It  is  a curious 
fact  that  the  smaller  non-veiiotuous  teeth  of  the 
poisonous  serpents  all  present  a trace  of  the  struc- 
tures of  the  functional  veifthn-fang,  being  more 
or  less  deeply  grooved  along  the  convex  anterior 
side  ; and  in  the  Hydrin  this  groove  commences 
by  a depression  analogous  to  the  oblique  basal 
aperture  of  the  poison-canal  in  the  true  fang. 
“The  colubriform  poisonous  serpents  of  the 
land  have  comparatively  short  venom  fangs,  but 
they  are  larger  than  those  of  the  pelagic  ser- 
pents ; and  behind  the  venom-fangs  there 
are  likewise  some  smaller  grooved  teeth  in 
the  rii axillary  bones  ; there  are  three  such  teeth  in 
the  liungarns  Patna,  and  five  in  the  Bnngarux 
annulHlus.  In  the  Hamadryas,  or  Great  Hooded 
Poisonous  Tree-Snake  of  India,  the  veuqin-lang 
is  relatively  as  large  as  in  typical  poisonous 
serpents,  but  three  or  four  smaller  grooved  teeth 
are  implanted  behind  it  on  the  maxillary  bone. 
“ In  the  most,  deadly  venom-snakes,  as  the 
Viper  ( Berm),  the  Puff-Adder  ( Piper  a),  the 
Asps  or  Hooded  Snakes  (A Taja),  the  llattle- 
Snakes  (Or o talus),  and  the  Copliias  and  Fei -de- 
Lance  (Trigonocephalies,)  the  poison-fangs  acquit e 
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their  largest  size,  and  arc  associated  only  with 
their  successors.  These  are  clustered  in  greater 
or  less  number  behind  them,  presenting  the  same  , 
structure,  but  of  a size  proportionate  to  t h.-i r de- 
/gree  of  development,  and  further  differing  in 
being  loosely  imbedded  in  the  thick  and  wide 
mucous  gum,  which  likewise  conceals  the  fixed 
and  functional  fang  in  its  ordinary  position  of 
retraction  and  repose.  This  fang  is  more  strong- 
ly curved  backwards  than  the  ordinary  teeth, 
but  its  acute  and  slender  apex  is  frequently  bent 
slightly  in  the  contrary  direction,  as  in  the  Rat- 
tle-Snake. The  mechanism  by  which  the  short 
maxillary  boUef'Rml  the  poison  fang  are  rotated 
backwards  and  forwards  upon  the  ginglymoid 
joint  that  connects  the  maxillary  with  the  pfaefrou- 
Inl  and  palatine,  bones'  has  already  been  noticed  ; 
and  as  some  description  of  the  secreting  apparatus 
to  which  the  peculiar  modification  of  the  venom- 
fang  is  subservient  might  here  be  expected,  I have 
selected  for  its  illustration  the  accurate  figure 
which  Professor  Muller  has  given  of  the  salivary 
1 and  poison-glands  in  the  Tpigmocephulits  lah- 
j ceolutus , in  his  great  work  on  the  glandular 
) system.  (‘De  Glandularum  Scernentium  Strue- 
tura  Penitiori,’  fol.,  tub.  vi.  fig.  1,  p.  55.)  “ The 
poison  glands  occupy  the  sides  of  the  posterior 
half  of  the  head  ; each  consists  of  a number  ol 
elongated  narrow  lobes,  extending  from  the  main 
duct  which  runs  along  the  lower  border  of  the 
gland  upwards  and  slightly  backwards.  Each  lobe  • 
gives  off  lobules  throughout  its  extent,  thus  • 
presenting  a pitmatifld  structure  ; and  each, 
lobule  is  subdivided  into  smaller  secerning  caeca, , 
which  constitute  the  ultimate  structure  of  tlie  ■ 
gland.  The  whole  gland  is  surrounded  by  a. 
double  aponeurotic  capsule,  of  which  the  outer-- 
most  and  strongest  layer  is  in  connection  with 
the  muscles  by  whose,  contraction  the  several  caeca, 
and  lobes  of  the  gland  are  compressed  and  empti- 
ed of  their  secretion.  This  is  then  conveyed  by 
the  duct  to  the  basal  aperture  of  the  poison-canal 
of  the  fang.  We  may  suppose,  that  as  the  an- 
alogous lachrymal  and  salivary  glands  in  other: 
animals  are  most  active  during  particularemotions, 
so  the  rage  which  stimulates  tlie  venom-snake 
to  use  its  deadly  weapon  must  be  accompanied 
with  an  increased  secretion  and  great  distension  of 
the  poison-glands  ; and  as  the  action  of  the  com- 
pressing muscles  is  contemporaneous  with  the 
blow  by  which  the  serpent  inflicts  its  wound, 
the  poison  is  at  the  same  moment  injected  with 
force  into  the  wound  from  the  apical  outlet  of 
the  perforated  fang.  “ The  duct  which  conveys: 
the  poison,  although  it  runs  through  the  centre 
of  a great  part  of  the  tooth,  is  nevertheless,  i® 
we  have  seen,  veallv  on  the  outside  of  the  toot  , 
the  canal  in  which  it  is  lodged  and  protected 
being  formed  by  a longitudinal  inflection  of  the 
parieties  of  the  pulp-cavity  or  true  internal  cai_ 
of  the  tooth.  This  inflection  commences  a little 
beyond  the  base  of  the  tooth,  where  its  nature  is 
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readily  appreciated,  as  the  poison-duct  there  rests 
in  a slight  groove  or  longitudinal  indentation  on 
the  convex  side  of  the  fang;  as  it  proceeds  it 
sinks  deeper  into  the  substance  of  the  tooth,  and 
the  sides  of  the  groove  meet  and  seem  to  coal- 
esce, so  that  the  trace  of  the  inflected  fold  ceases 
in  some  species  to  be  perceptible  to  the  naked 
eye  ; and  the  fang  appears,  as  it  is  commonly 
described,  to  lie  perforated  by  the  duct  of  the 
poison-tang.  "From  the  real  nature  of  the 
poison-canal,  it  follows  that  the  transverse  section 
of  the  tooth  varies  in  form  in  different  parts  of 
the  tooth  ; at  the  base  it  is  oblong,  with  a large 
pulp-cavity  of  a corresponding  form,  with  an 
entering  notch  at  the  anterior  surface ; far- 
ther on,  the  transverse  section  presents  the 
form  of  a horse-shoe,  and  the  pulp-cavitv 
that  of  a crescent,  the  horns  of  which  extend 
into  the  sides  of  the  deep  cavity  of  the 
poison-fang.  A little  beyond  this  part  the  sec- 
tion of  the  tooth  itself  is  crescentic,  with  the 
horns  obtuse  and  in  contact,  so  ns  to  circum- 
scribe the  poison-canal ; and  along  the  whole  of 
the  middle  four-sixths  of  the  tooth  the  section 
shows  the  dentine  of  the  tang  inclosing  the  poi- 
son cavity,  and  having  it's  own  centre  or  pulp- 
canal,  in  the  form  of  a crescentic  fissure  situated 
close  to  the  concave  border  of  the  inflected  sur- 
face ol  the  tooth.  The  pulp- cavity-  disappears, 
and  the  poison  canal  again  assumes  the  form  of 
a groove  near  the  apex  of  the  fang,  and  termin- 
ates on  the  anterior  surface  in  an  elongated  fis- 
sure. " It  the  end  of  each  inflected  fold  of 
cement  in  the  tooth  of  the  Labyriiithodon  were 
dilated  sufficiently  to  contain  a tube,  that  tooth 
might  com e\  the  ducts  ot  fifty  poison-glands 
deeply  imbedded  in  its  substance,  and  vet  all  of 
them  actually  on  the  outside  of  i he  tooth  itself- 
it  is  the  existence  of  a single  fold  of  the  same 
kind,  but  more  simple,  inasmuch  as  it  is  straight 
instead  of  wavv,  which  fbi;ms  the  complication 
ot  the  viper  s fang  subservient  to  the  completion 
ol  its  peculiar  offensive  weapon.  “ The  venom 
fangs  of  the  Viper,  Eattle- Snake,  and  Fcr-de- 
Unce  are  coated  only  with  a thin  layer  of  a sub- 
ransparent  and  minutely  cellular  cement.  The 
imposition  of  the  ealcigerous  tubes  is  obedient 
tl,eSenenil  law  of  vertically  to  the  external  sur- 
;'cc  ot  ' 1,0  <00t;1'-  Since  the  inflected  surface  of 
he  tooth  can  be  exposed  to  no  other  pressure 
'>•'11  that  ot  toe  turgescent  duct  with  which  it  is 
H contact,  the  lubes  which  proceed  fo  that  sur- 
Jfie.  whde  maintaining  their  usual  relation  of 
he  right  angde  to  it,  are  extremely  short,  and  the 
• ye,  of  dentine  separating  the  poison-tube  from 
!'C  Mp-«ftrity  is  proportionally  thin.  The  cal- 
'™’‘ ll“ 

he  too H)6  P P;“Vlty  t0the  exP°se<1  surface  of 
' e tooth  arc  disproportionately  foftg  “ The 

a-e*  / •°wi,,g  u,e  form  °f  the  tooth 

,art  X ts  f 1,1  r t,'a,,svcl'sc  section  of  this 
of  a fissure  describing  four-fifths 
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of  a circle  ; the  fissure  is  widest  at  the  middle 
and  at  the  two  extremities;  the  exterior  calciger- 
'ous  tubes,  in  (putting  the  pulp-caviiy,  form  a 
graceful  curve,  the  convexity  being  turned  to- 
wards the  nearest  horn  of  the  crescent.;  at  the 
middle  of  the  pulp-fissure  the  tubes  proceed 
straight  to  the  opposite  surface;  and  at  the  two 
extremities  of  the  crescent  the  central  tubes  are 
nearly  straight.,  while  the  lateral  ones  radiate  in 
graceful  curves  which  become  bolder  as  they 
diverge  from  the  central  and  straighten  tubes. 
Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the.  tooth  the 
ealcigerous  tubes  describe  their  various  inflec- 
tions in  a plane  transverse  to  the  axis  of  the 
tooth  ; but  towards  the  apex  they  begin  gra- 
dually to  rise  from  that  plane;  and  as  t.he  pulp- 
cavity  reassiunes,  with  the  tooth  itself,  the  sim- 
ple conical  form  beyond  the  termination  of  the 
poison-canal,  the  ealcigerous  tubes  extend  to 
equal  distance  train  the  linear-remnant  of  the 
pu ip-cavity,  which  has  again  passed  to  the  een- 
t.i e ol  t.he  tooth,  and  those  tubes  which  are  con- 
tinued from  its  extremity  pass  to  the  apex  of  the 
fang  in  a line  parallel  witli  the  axis  of  the  tooth. 

I he  ealcigerous  tubes  present  secondary  curva- 
tures of  a slightly  wavy  character,  which  become 
more  marked  and  irregular  near  their  termina- 
tion. In  whatever  part  ot  the  section  an  entire 
tube  could  be  clearly  traced  to  its  termination,  it 
foiuied  an  anastomotic  loon  at.  the  periphery  of 
the  dentine  with  an  adjoining  tube.  The 
ealcigerous  tubes  present  a diameter  of  the 

I I 8,U00th  ol  an  inch,  and  they  are  separated  bv 
interspaces  equal  to' four  of  their  own  diameters. 
Kach  ealcigerous  tube,  gives'  off  many  primary 
branches  in  its  course,  but  is  rarely  seen  to  di- 
vide (lichotoinously  until  if,  begins  to  form  its 
irregular  sinuosities  near  the  periphery  of  the. 
tooth.  In  the  transverse  section,  the  primary 
branches  are  sent  off  from  the  concave  side  of 
the  tube,  at  an  acute  angle  with  the  trunk  ; the 
secondary  smaller  and  more  numerous  bran- 
ches proceed  from  the  same  side  of  the  main 
tube  or  ot  its  primary  branches,  at  a less  acute 
angle,  mto  the  clear  uniting  substance  ; tbev  are 
remarkably  parallel  with  each  other  and  straight 
In  old  poison  fangs  the  pulp-eavity  or  fissure  is°ob- 
Iiterat,d  by  ossification  of  the  remains  of  the  pulp. 

Ihc  external  layer  of  cement  is  very  thin  where 
i ■ covers  the  crown  of  the  tooth  ; it,'  is  best  s«en 
at  the  line  of  union  of  t he  coadapted  margins  of 

thc  lnfl,ccte(  At,  this  part  the  cement  is 

more  abundant  in  thc  viper’s  tooth,  and  its  tran- 
sparency permits  a bristle  inserted  into  the 
poison-canal  to  lie  seen  through  if..  The  layer 
which  coats  the  inflected  surface  of  the  fmio'  is 
thinner  than  the  outer  one,  which,  from"  its 
t ansparenev,  has  been  regarded  as  enamels 
1 here  is  however  no  trace  of  true  enamel  upon 
he  teeth  of  the  poisonous  serpents,  any  more 
.fam  upon  those  of  the  innocuous  ‘species 

‘C  cells  ol  thc  cemc,fa  arc  more  minute  ;md 
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inconspicuous  in  the  poison- Tung  than  in  the 
simple  teeth  of  the  Python  and  Boa.  “ The  tcctii 
of  all  Ophidians  are  deve’opod  and  completed  in 
the  original  scat  of  the  tooth-germs  in  all  ani- 
mals, namely,  the  mucous  membrane  or  gum 
covering  the  alveolar  border  of  the  dentigerous 
bones.  This  gum  presents  the  same  lax  tissue 
and  is  as  abundantly  developed  as  in  the  Pike, 
Lophius,  and  many  other  fishes,  in  which  it 
likewise  serves  as  the  nidus  and  locality  for  the 
complete  development  of  the  teeth.  “ The  pri- 
mitive dental  papilla  in  the  common  harm- 
less snake  very  soon  sinks  into  ihe  sub- 
stance ol  the  gum  and  becomes  inclosed  by  a 
capsule.  As  soon  as  the  deposition  of  the  cal- 
careous salts  commences  in  the  apex  of  the  papil- 
la, the  capsule  covering  that  part  becomes  ossifi- 
ed and  adherent  10  the  dentine,  and  the  tooih  be- 
gins to  pierce  and  emerge  from  the  gum,  before  its 
mould,  the  pulp,  is  half  completed.  Fresh  layers 
of  cells  are  successively  added  to  the  base  of  the 
pulp,  and  converted  by  their  continence  and  calci- 
fication into  the  tubular  dentine,  until  the  full  size 
of  the  tooth  is  attained,  when  its  situation  in  the 
gum  is  gradually  changed,  and  its  base  becomes 
anchylosed  to  the  shallow,  cavity  of.  the  alveolar 
surface  of  the  hone.  “ In  the  posterior  part  of 
the  large  mucous  sheath  of  the  poison  fang,  the 
successors  of  this  tooth  are  always  to  be  fount! 
in  different  stages  of  development;  the  pulp  is  at 
first  a simple  papilla,  and  when  it  has  sunk  into 
the  gum  the  succeeding  portion  presents  a de- 
pression along  its  inferior  surface,  as  it  lies  hori- 
zontally, with  the  apex  directed  backwards  ; the 
capsule  adheres  to  this  inflected  surface  of  the 
pulp.  Rut.  how  the  cylindrical  cavity  of  the  dilat- 
ed fold  is  occupied  in  the  loose  growing  poison- 
fang,  and  by  what  contrivance  it  is  brought  into 
the  same  relation  with  the  severed  duct  ot  the 
poison-gland  as  the  displaced  fang  which  it  suc- 
ceeds, is  not  yet  clearly  understood.”  The  fol- 
lowing list  of  the  distribution  of  the  Asiatic  spe- 
cies of  Ophidia  is  given  by  Dr.  J.  F>.  Gray  inhis 
‘ Catalogue  of  Snakes’  in  the  British  Museum. 
In  this  list  the  Oolubrida  are  not  included: — 


Asi.v  and  its  Islands. 


Tri  esurus  viridis 
T.  albolabris.  Chinn. 

T.  carinatus. 
purpureus. 

T.  mnculatus.  Borneo. 

T.  subannulatua  Philippines. 
T.  Philippensis 
T.  strigatus.  Ceylon 
T.  Sumatranus.  Sumatra. 

T.  formosus.  Borneo. 

T Ccylonesis  Ceylon. 

Farias  flavoraaculatus.  Philip- 
pines. 

I’,  ornatus.  Philippines. 

P.  vafiegatus.  Philippines. 
Mcgcera  trigonocepnala.  Cey- 
lon. 

Atropos  acontia.  Java. 
Enhydrina  13ongalen8is. 
E£*Valakadycn. 


T 


T.  rhoddstoriia.  Java. 

Y.  hypnale.  Ceylon. 

T.  zara 

Daboia  elegans. 

T).  Buisellii. 

1).  Xantbina.  'San thus. 
Kchis  carinat a. 

Polands  bicolor. 

P.  ornata. 

Lapcmis  curtus. 

L Ilardwickii. 

Aturia  ornata. 

A.  Belcheri. 

A Lapemoides. 

M icrocepbnlophis  gracilis. 
Phytolopsis  punctata. 
Trdpidophis  schistosus.' 


Hydrophis  ubscuru. 

Myron  trivittatus  (?). 

11.  Jjiuitauyii. 

tlypsirliiua  plumbca. 

It.  fasciata. 

H.  Ilardwickii. 

It.  nigrocinctn. 

II.  Acr. 

11.  siibcinota. 

11.  bilincata. 

11.  subluevis. 

It.  Chine.iuis. 

11.  mcntalis. 

It.  tianiicttii. 

11.  spiralis 

Fordonia  lcucubalia. 

It.  subannulajtn. 

F.  uuicolor. 

It.  aspera. 

Raclitia  Iudica. 

it.  coerulescens. 

Miralia  altcrnans 

Ohifulia  inornata. 

Xenodermus  Javanicus.  Java. 

C.  fasciata. 

Python  reticulatus. 

scliistosa. 

1*.  niolurus. 

Kerilia  Jerdonii 

Liasis  amethyslina.  New  Ire- 

1  lydrus  annulatus 

land. 

Tomogaster  Eyduuxii. 

L.  Macklotii. 

Obersydrus  granulatus . 

Nardoa  Scblcgclii. 

O.  annulatus. 

Cliftia  fusca. 

Aeroebordus  Javanicus.  Java. 

Envgrus  carinatus. 

Cerberu3  ciuereus. 

Cusoria  elegans 

C.  acutus.  Borneo. 

Gnngylopbis  conic.i. 

C.  uuicolor.  Philippines. 

Clotbouia  Johnii. 

Fcrnnia  Sieboldii. 

Cylindrophis  mclanota. 

tlomalopsis  buccata. 

C.  rufa. 

H.  Ilardwickii. 

C.  inaculata. — ling.  Cye. 

Trigonoceplialus  Ilalys  Tar- 
tary. 

Blumliolft.  Japan. 


(5881)  OLTILOGLOSSAOE.E,  Adders  Ton- 
gues, a natural  order  of  Acrogenous  Plants, 
belonging  to  the  alliance  Filicales.  They  have; 
an  erect  or  pendulous  stein,  with  a cavity  in  the; 
middle  instead  of  pith,  and  two  or  three  woody* 
bundles  placed  round  it  in  a ring;  the  stalks  of 
the  leaves  and  the  stem  become  blended  together 
below  ; the  leaves  have  netted  veins ; the  spore- 
cases  are  collected  into  a spike  formed  out  ot  the 
sides  of  a contaypted  leaf,  2-vnlved,  without  any; 
trace  of  an  elastic  ring ; spores  resembling  fine; 
powder,  't  hese  plants  are  a transition  from 
Ferns  to  Tycopodiaccrt . The  species  are  most 
abundant  in  the  islands  of  tropical  Asia,  lhey; 
occur  however  in  the  AVest  Indies  and  in  the 
tropical  parts  of  Africa,  at  the  Cape,  and  in 
Tasmania.  They  are  of  little  or  no  known  use. 
The  following  genera  with  about  25  species  lie- 
long  to  this  order : — Op/iioglossum,  Ophiodennt, 
Helminthostaehys,  Bolrycyinni. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(5832)  OPHIOGLOSSUM  a snake,  and 
y\Z>o-<ra,  the  tongue),  a genus  of  Plants  belonging, 
to  the  natural  order  Ophioglossace*.  The  theca: 
are  connate,  disposed  in  a simple  distichous  spikt 
attach  ed  to  an  undivided  frond. -*/t£  0:JC- 

(5883)  OPHIOllRUIZA  MDNGOb  Loh- 
ecii  of  Avicenna,  JLoxb.  FI.  Ind.  i.  701. 

Wal,  cka,  weriya,  Cing. 

A native  of  Java,  Ceylon,  and  bumatia  ; al. 
parts  are  intensely  bitter  ; it  has  high  reputatioi 
as  a remedy  for  “snake-bites.  Roxburgh  alto- 
gether discredits  its  supposed  virtues.  'I  Im- 
plant is  often  confounded  with  the  Oplnoxuoi 

serpent  inum,  of  the  family  of  Apocynere,  ( Oh* n 
dra,  Bengalee),  described  by  Roxburgh,  (Fj 
huh  ii.  p-  530,  ed.  Carey)  and  by  Ainshe,  vol 
jj  4.41. — O' Shauglinessy , p-  400.  Dr.  Might, Jr 
leones  gives,  Ophiorrhiza  erianthn,  1067  ; gran 
tliflorii,  1069  ; Ilarrisonii,  1162  ; Roxburgh. ana 
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(5884)  OPllIOXYLON  (from  »<pu,  a ser 
pent,  ami  tf\ov,  wood,  because  it  has  a twisted 
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oot  and  steins),  a genus  of  Plants 
he  natural  order  Apocyuacae.  It  1ms  a 5 
lermanent  calyx,  a funnel  shaped  corolla  with  a 
ong~  tube,  thickest  in  the  middle,  and  a live  cleft 
blique  limb.  The  anthers  are  subsessile,  inserted 
ito  the  middle  of  the  tube.  The  ovary  is  double, 
nch  lobe  with  one  ovule,  a filiform  inclosed 
trie  and  a capitate  stigma.  The  drupes  are 
accate,  black,  about  the  size  of  a pea,  twin,  or 
ditnry  by  abortion,  each  containing  a 1 -seeded 
Tinkled  nut.  — Fay.  Cyc.  Wight  gives  Oplii- 
xylon  Belgaumense,  12112;  Ceylanicum,  1291; 
laferocarptim,  1292  ; Neilgherrense,  1292  ; ser- 
entimim,  819. 

(5885)  OriirOXYLON  SERPENTINUM. 
oaklet  Flowered  opiiioxylon,  Liu.  Various 
iris  of  India.  See  Eoxb.  FI.  Ind.  i.  p.  G94. 


OPU  .M. 


Ufcpni,  Ufyoon,  Guz.  & 
Hind. 

Oppio,  It. 

Apiuin,  Jav. 


f'liasn,  Apnynum,  Sans. 
Opio,  Sc. 

Apiiii,  Tam.  & Tel. 
Miijoon,  TcRk. — Faulk. 


w 


Chaudraca,  Sans. 
Gliota  Chand,  Hung. 


Soovaun  Ainel  podie,M.vr,. 

Chota  Chand,  II ind. 

Aeawerya,  Cvng. 

Serpentine  Snake- Wood,  is  a native  of  the  East 
lilies.  In  rich  soil  it  becomes  a climbing  plant, but 
poor  soil  it  is  a small  erect  shrub.  The  leaves 
e in  threes  or  lives  ; they  are  short-stalked, 
dong,  pointed,  wavy,  and  smooth.  The  pe- 
incles  are  long,  smooth,  round,  sometimes 
arly  erect,  somtimes  drooping.  The  pedicles 
d calyxes  are  of  a bright  red  colour,  and  the 
rollas  white".  In  India  the  root  of  this  plant 
employed  by  the  Telinga  physicians  as  a re- 
sdv  in  many  diseases. — Fag.  Cyc.  The  stems 
a.  woody,  erect,  climbing,  and  twining.  The 
ot  is  used  as  a febrifuge,  as  an  antidote  to 
ake  poison,  and  to  promote  delivery  in  tedi- 
s eases.  Lindley,  puye  532. — O' Shaughnessy, 
ye  41-7.  Soovana  Amelpoodie  is  the  name 
ren  on  the  Malabar  Coast  to  this  plunt,  the 
ot  of  which  is  supposed  to  have  sovereign  vir- 
es in  cases  of  snake  bites  and  scorpion  stings  : 
is  prescribed  in  decoction  to  the  extent  of  a 
at  in  the  twenty-four  hours  and  the  powder 
applied  externally  to  the  injured  part.  See 
yrt.  Mai.  Fart.  6,  page  82.  This  plant  is  by 
ne  believed  to  be  that  to  which  the  Mungoose 
•hneumon)  was  said  to  have  recourse  in  his 
dies  with  poisonous  serpents.— -/tins.  Mat 
’ d.p . 115. 

(5886)  OPLJSMENUS  STAGN1NUS.  Cul- 
ated  in  the  gardens  at  Kotah,  but  the  in- 

oitants  do  not  believe  in  its  reputed  virtues 

nl.  Med.  Top.  p.  185. 

Enormous  islets  of  living  water-grasses  (Oplis- 
>iu*  stagninus)  and-  other  plants,  float-  on 
Megny  river— IlooJcer,  Him.  Jour.  Vol  II 
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Opium  is  the  concrete  inspissated  juice  of  the 
hire  poppy,  Fapaver  soviuiferum  and  its  varie- 
ties, obtained  by  scratching  the  capsules  and  col- 
lecting the  exuding  juice..  The  plant  has  been 
long  known,  and  is  perhaps  one  of  the  earliest 
described.  It  is  a native  of  Western  Asia  and 
probably  also  of  the  South  of  Europe,  but  it  lias 
been  distributed  over  various  countries.  In  1826, 
the  imports  of  opium  into  the  United  Kingdom 
were  79,829  lbs.,  of  which  28,329  lbs,  were  con- 
sumed in  England.  The  imports  and  con- 
sumption in  subsequent  years  are  shown  by  the 


following  figures 


Imports 

lbs. 


Consumption. 

lbs. 


1827  ...  . 

113,140  ... 

...  17,322 

1830 

...  209,076  ... 

...  22,668 

1833  ...  . 

106,846  ... 

...  35,407 

1836 

...  '130,794  ... 

...  38,943 

1339  ...  . 

196,247  ... 

...  41,632 

1842  ... 

72,373  ... 

...  47,432 

1845  ...  . 

259,644  ... 

184S 

...  200,019  ... 

1S49 

105,724  ... 

...  44,177 

1850 

...  126,318  ... 

...  42,324 

1851 

1 18,024  ... 

1352 

...  205,780  ... 
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ifyoon,  Arab. 
•opium,  Balt. 

-bim,  Cyno. 

•pium,  Fa. 

•obusaft,  Gf.r. 


Opium,  I,at. 

Ufyoon,  Cartrppa,  Mai. 
Sbeer-i-kush-khush,  Ul- 
yoon,  I’kus. 

Opio,  Fort. 


Few  who  have  not  looked  into  the  statistics  of 
this  tiade,  aie  aware  ot  the  enormous  consump- 
tion of  opium  all  over  the  world,  but  chiefly 
in  China  and  India.  In  1845,  18,792  chests  of 
opium  were  sent  from  Calcutta  to  China,  and 
nearly  the  same  number  of  the  Malwa  opium 
from  Bombay  and  Damaun.  The  total  produc- 
tion of  India  exported  to  China,  in  1844,  was 
21,526  chests  from  Bengal,  and  18,321  from. 
Bombay,  in  all  39,847  chests.  The  number  of 
persons  in  China  given  to  the  consumption  of 
opmm  was  estimated,  in  1837,  at  three  millions, 
and  the  average  quantity  smoked  by  each  indivi- 
dual is  about  1 7 ’ grains  a day.  The  consump- 
tion ol  Indian  opium  (independent  of  Turkey 
opium)  in  China  lias  gradually  increased  from 
3,210  chests  m 1817,  to  9,969  chests  in  1827 
and  about  40,000  chests  in  1837,  valued  at 
25,000,000  dollars.  Now  it  lias  reached  50,000 
to  60,000  chests.  Notwithstanding  severe’ pe- 
nalties, imprisonment,  temporary  banishment 
and  even  death,  the  number  of  those  who  smoke 
opium  has  multiplied  exceedingly,  pnd  the  con- 
i band  trade  'n  the  drug  is  carried  on  to  so 
*ii ge  an  extent,  that  it  is  to  be  feared  the  prac- 
tice will  become  general  throughout  the  empire. 
According  to  Mr,  E.  Thornton’s-  statistics,  the 
production  ol  opium  in  Bengal  has  increased 
cent,  per  cent,  in  the  last  ten  years : — 
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chests. 

1840- 41 17,858 

1841- 42  18,827 

18*2-43  18,362 

1843- 44  15,104 

1844- 45  18,350 

1845- 46  ...  21,437 

1846- 47  ....  21,648 

1847- 48  30,515 

184S-49  ...  , 36,000 

The  chest  is  about  140  lbs.,  so  that  the  pro- 
duction in  1840  was  5,040,000  lbs.  According 
to  the  statements  annexed  to  the  statistical  papers 
relating  to  India,  the  income  from  the  opium  mo-, 
nopoly  is  obtained  by  two  principal  means,  name- 
ly, by  a system  of  allowing  the  cultivation  of  the 
poppy  by  the  natives  of  British  India  on  account 
of  Government,  and  by  the  impost  of  a heavy 
duty  on  opium  grown  and  manufactured  in  fo- 
reign states,  but  brought  in  transit  to  a British 
port  for  exportation.  The  former  system  obtains 
in  Bengal,  the  latter  in  Bombay.  According  to 
the  statements  published,  Bengal  opium  yields  a, 
protit  of  7s.  6d,  per  lb.,  whilst  the  duty  derived 
in  the  Bombay  presidency  is  only  equal  to  a sur- 
plus of  5s  8d.  per  lb.-  By  these  means  the  total 
revenue  realised  by  the  opium  monopoly,  in  Ben- 
gal and  Bombay,  in  the  year  1 849-50  yielded 
£3,309)637. 

The  white  variety  of"  the  poppy  is  that 
which  is  exclusively  brought  under  cultivation 
for  the  production  of  the  drug  in  India  and 
Egypt.  For  the  successful  culture  of  opium  a 
mild  climate,  plentiful  irrigation,  a rich  soil,  and 
diligent  husbandry  are  indispensable.  One  acre 
of  well  cultivated  ground  will  yield  from  70  lbs. 
to  100  lbs.  of  “ chick,”  or  inspissated  juice,  the 
price  of  which  varies  from  6s.  to  12s.  a pound, 
so  that  an  acre  will  yield  from  £20  to  £60  worth 
of  opium  at  one  crop.  Three  pounds  of  chick 
will  produce  one  pound  of  opium,  from  the  third 
to  a fifth  of  the  weight  being  lost  in  evaporation. 
A chief  'chemical  feature,  which  distinguishes 
Bengal  opium  from  that  of  Turkey  and  Egypt,  is 
the  large  proportion  which  the  narcotine  in  the 
former  bears  to  the  morphia,  and  this  propor- 
tion is  constant  in  all  seasons.  It  is  a matter  of 
importance  to  ascertain  whether  the  treatment 
which  the  juice  receives  after  its  collection  can 
influence  In  any  way  the  amount  of  alkaloids,  or 
of  the  other  principles  in  opium.  In  Turkey 
it  is  the  custom  to  beat  up  the  juice  with 
- saliva,  in  Malva  it  is  immersed  as  collected 
in  linseed  oil,  whilst  in  Bengal  it  is  brought 
to  the  required  consistence  by  mere  expo- 
sure  to  the  air  in  the  shade,  though,  at  the 
same  time,  all  the  watery  particles  of  the  juice 
that  will  separate  are  drained  off,  and  used  in 
making  Lewah,  or  inferior  opium. 

The  lands  selected  for  poppy  cultivation  are 
generally  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  villages  where 
the  facilities  for  manuring  and  irrigation  are  great 
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est.  In  such  situations  and  when  the  soil  is  rich, 
it  is  frequently  the  practice  with  the  cultivators  tc 
take  a crop  of  Indian  corn,  maize,  or  vegetable;, 
oil'  the  ground  during  the  rainy  season,  and  aftei 
the  removal  of  this  in  September,  to  dress  ano 
manure  the  ground  for  the  subsequent  poppy 
sowings.  In  other  situations,  however,  and  whei 
the  soil  is  not  rich,  the  poppy  crop  is  the  only 
one  taken  off  the  ground  during  the  year,  am 
from  the  commencement  of  the  rains  in  June  o 
July,  until  October,  the  ground  is  dressed  an< 
cleaned  by  successive  ploughing*  and  weeding* 
and  manured  to  the  extent  which  the  means  o 
the  cultivator  will  permit.  In  the  final  prepara 
tion  of  the  land  in  October  and  November,  th 
soil,  afier  being  well  loosened  and  turned  up  b 
the  plough,  is  crushed  and  broken  down  by  th 
passage  of  a heavy  log  of  wood  over  its  surface 
and  it  is  in  this  state  ready  for  sowing.  Tin 
amount  of  produce  from  various  lands  differ 
considerably.  Under  very  favorable  circumstan 
ers  of  soil  and  season,  as  much  as  twelve  or  evet 
thirteen  seers  (26  lbs.)  of  standard  opium  ran: 
be  obtained  from  each  biggah  of  27,22. 
square  feet.  Under  less  favorable  condition 
the  turn-out  may  not  exceed  three  c 
four  seers,  but  the  usual  amount  of  pre 
duce  varies  from  six  to  eight  seers  per  biggal 
The  chemical  examination  of  different  soils  i 
connection  with  their  opium-producing  power, 
presents  a field  for  profitable  and  interesting  in 
quiry  ; nor  is  the  least  important  part  of  the  it 
vest-igation  that  which  has  reference  to  variation 
in  the  proportions  of  the  alkaloids  (especially  tl 
morphia  and  narcotine),  which  occur  in  opiut 
produced  in  various  localities.  That  atrno 
pheric  causes  exert  a certain  influence  in  dete; 
mining  these  variations  is  probable  ; that  tin. 
influence  the  amount,  of  produce,  and  cause  alter; 
tions  in  the  physical  appearance  of  the  drug,  a 
facts  well  known  to  every  cultivator .-  thus  tl 
effect,  of  dew  is  to  facilitate  the  flow  of  the  jui 
from  the  wounded  capsule,  rendering  it  abunda 
in  quantity,  but  causing  it  at  the  same  time 
be  dark  and  liquid.  An  easterly  wind  (which 
India  is  usually  concomitant  with  a damp  sta 
of  atmosphere),  retards  the  flow  of  juice,  ai. 
renders  it  dark  and  liquid.  A moderate  wester 
wind,  with  dew  at  night,  form  the  atmosphei 
conditions  most  favorable  for  collection,  both 
regards  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  exud 
tion.  If,  however,  the  westerly  wind  (which 
an  extremely  dry  wind)  blow  violently,  the  e 
udation  from  the  capsules  is  sparing.  AY  hi 
the  effect  of  meteorological  phenomena  in  pi 
diicing  the  above  results  are  well  maikt 
their  action  in  altering  the  relative  piopo 
tions  of  the  chemical  constituents  of  t 
juice  of  the  poppy  plant  is  more  obscu 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  chemu 
composition  of  the  soil  plays  a most  imports 
part  in  this  respect.  Dr.  O’Shaughnessy 
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certainly  the  most  accomplished  chemist  who 
lad  ever,  in  India,  turned  his  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  he  has  published  the  results  of  his 
malyses  of  specimens  of  opium  from  the  difierent 
liyisions  of  Behar  Agency,  which  are  worthy  of 
nuch  attention.  In  the  opium  from  eight  ilivi- 
ions  of  the  agency,  he  found  the  quantity  ot 
norphia  to  range  from  J-£-  grains  to  3-|-per  cent., 
nd  the  amount  of  the  narcotine  to  vary  from  f 
;rain  to  34  grains  per  cent,  the  consistence  of 
he  various  specimens  being  between  75  and  79 
>er  cent.  In  the  opium  from  the  Hazaretbaugh 
istrict  (the  consistence  of  the  drug  being  77), 
e found  4 -*  per  cent,  of  morphia,  and  4 per 
ent  narcotine;  whilst  from  a specimen  of  Pat- 
a-garden  opium  he  extracted  no  less  than  lOf 
er  cent,  of  morphia,  and  6 per  cent,  of 
arcotine,  the  consistence  of  the  drug  being 
7-  With  respect  to  the  last  specimen,  Dr. 
t’Shaughnessy  mentions  that  the  poppies  which 
roduced  it  were  irrigated  three  times  during  the 
Jason,  and  that  no  manure  was  employed  upon 
le  soil.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  these 
iteresting  results  were  not  coupled  with  an 
iialysis  of  the  soils  from  which  the  specimens 
ere  produced,  for  tn<  chemical  variations  in  it 
uist  be  attributed  the  widely  -different  results 
:corded  above. 

Opium  as  a medicine  has  been  used  from 
ic  earliest  ages ; but  when  it  was  first  re- 
nted to  as  a luxury,  it  is  impossible  to 
it  is  not  at  all  improbable 
coeval  with  its  employment  in 
how  often  do  we  find  that, 
been  first  administered  as 
sedative  for  pain,  it  has  been  continued  until 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  evil.  Such  must 
ive  happened  from  the  earliest  ages,  as  it 
ippens  daily  in  the  present. ; but  as  a national 
ce  it  was  not  known  until  the  spread  of  Maho- 
edanism,  when,  by  the  tenets  of  that  Prophet, 
ine  and  fermented  liquors  being  prohibited,  it 
me  in  their  stead  along  with  the  bang  or  hasch- 
sh  (made  front  hemp),  coffee,  and  tobacco, 
•om  the  Arabs  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eastern 
rchipelago  most  probably  imbibed  their  predi- 
ction for  opium,  although  their  particular 
inner  ot  using  it  has  evidently  been  derived 
>m  the  Chinese.  China,  where  at  present  it 
so  extensively  used,  cannot  be  said  to  have 
lulged  long  in  the  vice.  Previous  to  17(17 
t number  of  chests  imported  did  not  exceed 
0 yearly ; now  the  average  is  50,000  to 

*1^1  • ^,e  India  Company 

me  their  first  venture  in  opium,  and  in  1790 
'yas  declared  a crime  to  smoke  opium.  In 
erent  countries  we  find  opium  consumed  in 
teri-nt  ways.  In  England  it  is  either  used  in 
olul  state  made  into  pills,  or  a tincture  in  the 
?Pe  °*  laudanum.  Insidiously  it  is  given  to 
lu,ult'r  a vaii«‘(y  of  quack  forms,  such  ns 
Sodfrey  s cordial,”  iyc,  In  ludia  the  pure 
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opium  is  either  dissolved  in  water  and  so  used, 
or  rolled  into  pills.  It  is  there  a common  Native' 
practice  to  give  it  to  children  when  very  young,  by 
mothers,  who  require  to  work  and  cannot  at 
the  same  time  nurse  their  offspring.  In  China 
it  is  either  smoked  or  swallowed  in  the  shape  of 
Tye.  In  Bally  it  is  first  adulterated  with  China 
paper,  and  then  rolled  up  with  the  fibres  of  a 
particular  kind  of  plantain.  It  is  then  inserted 
into  a hole  made  at  the  end  of  a small  bamboo, 
and  smoked.  In  Java  and  Sumatra  it  is  often 
mixed  with  sugar  and  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  plan- 
tain. In  Turkey  it  is  usually  taken  in  pills,  and 
those  who  do  so,  avoid  drinking  any  water  after 
swallowing  them,  as  this  is  said  to  produce  vio- 
lent colics;  but  to  make  it  more  palatable,  it  is 
sometimes  mixed  with  syrups  or  thickened  juices; 
in  this  form,  however,  it  is  less  intoxicating,  and 
resembles  mead.  It  is  then  taken  with  a spoon, 
or  is  dried  in  small  cakes,  with  the  words 
“ Ma-slia- Allah,”  imprinted  on  them.  When  the 
dose  of  two  or  three  drachms  a day  no  longer 
produces  the  beatific*  intoxication,  so  eagerly 
sought  by  the  opiophagi,  I hey  mix  the  opium 
with  other  drugs.  It  then  acts  as  a stimulant. 
In  addition  to  its  being  used  in  the  shape  of  pills, 
it  is  frequently  mixed  with  hellebore  and  hemp, 
and  forms  a mixture  known  by  the  name  of  raa- 
joon,  whose  properties  are  different  from  that  of 
opium,  and  may  account  in  a great  measure  for 
the  want  of  similitude  in  the  effect  of  the  drug  on 
the  Turk  and  the  Chinese.  In  Singapore  and 
China  the  refuse  of  the  chandu,  the  prepared 
extract  of  opium,  is  all  used  by  the  lower  class- 
es. This  extract,  when  consumed,  leaves  a re- 
fuse, consisting  of  charcoal,  einpyreuinatic 
oil,  some  ol  the  salts  of  opium,  and  a jiart 
of  the  chandu  not  consumed.  Now  one 
ounce  of  chandu  gives  nearly  half  an 
ounce  of  this  refuse,  called  lye,'  or  Tinco. 
smoked  and  swallowed  by  the  poorer 
who  only  pay  half  the  price  ofehan- 
it.  When  smoked  it  yields  a further 
refuse  called  sam  sljing,  and  this'  is  even  used  bv 
the  still  poorer,  although  it  contains  a very  smail 
quantity  of  the  narcotic  principle.  Sam  shiim-, 
however,  is  never  smoked,  as  it  cannot  furnish 
any  smoke,  but  is  swallowed,  and  that  not  un- 
frequently  mixed  with  arrack. 

Preparation  of  Opium  in  India. — Towards  the 
end  of  March  when  the  plant  is  nearly  ripe  the 
bleeding  of  the  capsules  takes  place.  This  opera- 
tion is  performed  in  the  evening,  and  consists  of 
tracing  four  parallel  lines  with  a sharp  knife  or 
shell,  penetrating  the  epicarp  and  sarcocarp  of 
the  capsule  ; a milky  juice  immediately  exudes 
and  its  flow  is  promoted  by  the  deposition  of 
during  the  night  ; each  set  of  incisions 
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yields  on  an  average  one  grain  of  opium.  This 

is  removed  the  ensuing  morning,  and  the  inci- 
sions repeated  as  long  as  any  milk  flows.  The 
whole  of  the  opium  collected' dailv,  and  which 
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necessarily  mingled  with  variable  proportions 
of  clew,  is  mixed  together  in  earthen  or  wooden 
vessels.  Should  the  quantity  of  dew  have  been 
excessive,  a partial  solution  of  the  opium  oc- 
curs, and  an  exudation  of  drops  of  a black, 
shining  liquid  (Pasewa)  occurs,  on  the  surface 
of  the  opium.  This  pasewa  contains  many  of  the 
active  principles  of  the  drug,  and  should  be  mix- 
ed with  it  again  to  secure  the  uniform  power  of  ! 
the  mass.  The  proportion  of  pasewa  is  often 
much  increased  by  the  fraudulent  admixture  ot  ' 
water  by  the  growers,  in  hope  of  having  their 
opium  purchased  by  the  gross  weight.  W hen  ! 
brought  to  the  factories  the  opium  is  usually  of 
the  consistence  of  6 !•  to  08,  that  is,  containing 
that  proportion  of  solid  matter  per  100.  It  is 
then  placed  in  large  tanks  of  brick  work,  or  in  j 
wooden  vats,  with  the  upper  surface  exposed  to 
the  air.-  ^’rom  these  reservoirs,  portions  are 
daily  removed  and  exposed  oil  wooden  trays 
three  inches  deep  by  four  feet  long  and  two 
broad  ; evaporation  takes  place  under  such  cir- 
cumstances witli  tolerable* rapidity,  and  the  opi- 
um eventually  readies  the  consistence  of  70  — 
the  standard  of  the  factory  for  the  Chinese  in- 
vestment. The  degree  of  inspissai ion  is  esti- 
mated on  the  purchase  of  the  drug,  as  well  as 
during  its  subsequent  evaporation,  by  drying 
average  portions  of  100  grains  each,  on  a 
metallic  tabic  heated  to  208°  by  steam. 
A sufficient  quantity  of  opium,  average  quality, 
is  permitted  to  attain  the  consistence  of  80°,  and 
in  that  state  is  issued  under  the  name  of  “ Ab- 
karee”  to  the  licensed  dealers  of  the  bazars. 
Lastly,  tj^e  finest  opium  which  can  be  procured 
is  set  apart  for  medical  purposes,  and  allowed  to 
lose  by  evapoaation  nearly  the  entire  ol  its  water. 
The  Chinese  implement  opium  is  of  a rich  clies- 
uut  colour,  translucent  at  the  edges  of  thin 
masses,  tears  into  portions  with  ragged  margins  ; 
its  structure  is  granular,  its  taste  hot  and  bitter, 
its  smell  rich,  peculiar,  and  agreeable  ; il  a small 
portion  be  rubbed  between  the  linger  and  thumb 
for  a few  seconds,  it  draws  out  into  long  colourless 
threads,  and  from  the  number,  fineness,  and  tena- 
city of  these  threads  the  Chinese  form  their  first 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  drug.  The  ab/caree, 
or  Bengal  bazar  opium  is  more  solid  than  the 
■Chinese  investment  drug,  of  a darker  colour,  and 
■often  of  a heavy  ascesceut  smell.  For  the  Chinese 
investment  the  opium  is  made  into  cakes,  each 
containing  4 lbs.,  and  enveloped  in  a ease  made 
of  the  petals  of  the  poppy,  and  agglutinated  with 
a paste  made  of  opium  and  water,  (Uevva).  I lie 
abkaree  opium  is  also  vended  in  balls  weighing 
21bs.  covered  by  strips  of  a coarse  kind  ot  silk 
■cemented  bv  a iuucilage  of  gum.  The  medicinal 
■opium  is  solid,  brittle  in  the  cold  season,  of  a 
brown  colour,  and  fine  smell.  The  medicinal 
drug  is  packed  with  great  care  in  4lb.  and  21b. 
squares,  covered  with  layers  ol  talc,  and  fuithci 
defended  by  a case  of  brown  wax  £ an  inch  in 
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thickness.  Besides  the  above,  several  kinds  of 
opium  are  to  be  met  with  even  in  Italian  com- 
merce— that  from  Malwali  demands  most  atten- 
tion. 

Malwalt  opium. — There  are  many  varieties 
of  this  opium,  some  of  which  the  Bengal  Com- 
mittee who  investigated  the  drugs,  had  oportu- 
liities  of  examining  through  the  kindness  of  Dr. 
Morehcad  of  Bombay.  The  specimens  were 
(average)  l£lb.  in  weight,  hard,  brittle,  contain- 
ing from  five  to  ten  per  cent,  of  moisture,  mixed 
with  fragments  of  leaves  and  seeds',  and  impreg- 
nated with  oil,  apparently  used  in  the  collection; 
the  colour  was’  almost  a rusty  brown,  the  odour 
very  powerful,  and  taste  intensely  bitter  and  last- 
ing. Besides  the  opiums  above  mentioned,  it  is 
necessary  to  notice  the  chief  varieties  alluded 
to  in  works  on  European  Materia  Medicn.  M. 
Berthemot,  iti  a paper  published  in  I he  “ Jourujl 
de  Pharinacie,”  for  September  1838,  describes 
three  principal  kinds,  viz.  — 1st.  the  opium  ot 
Alexandria  ; 2d.  of  Constantinople ; 3rd.  of 
Smyrna. 

Alexandrian  opium  is  in  small,  very  dry, 
pieces,  enveloped  in  fragments  of  leaves,  o; 
a very  deep  brown  coloup,  pWjleau  and  shin  ins 
fracture,  of  faintly  virose  smell. 

Constantinople,  variety  is  in  two  forms,  usually 
in  flattened  morsels  contained  in  large  leaves, 
sometimes  rather  soft,  occasionally  dry  and  brittle 
softening  between  the  fingers,  and  translucent 
when  pressed  into  thin  layers.  The  smell  is  strong- 
er than  that  of  the  former  kind,  and  is  deemed  i 
sufficient  distinguishing  sign  between  both. 

Symrna. opium,  lastly,  is  eif  her  in  flat  pieces 
or  roundish  balls  ; one  kind  is  very  dry,  wrap 
pod  up  in  large  leaves,  of  shining  fracture 
reddish  brown  colour  internally,  of  bitter,  acrid 
and  enduring  taste.  The  second  kind  is  roller 
in  seeds  of  the  Kuinex,  is  soft,  and  easily  torn,  o 
fawn  colour  internally,  blit  darkens  vapid!] 
on  exposure  to  the  air,  transparent  whei 
drawn  out,  and  often  mixed  with  the  seed: 
which  constitute  its  outer,  covering.  The  Smyr 
na  opium  is  the  most  valuable  of  the  varic 
ties  now  described,  containing  the  largest  pro 
portion  of  the  narcotic  alkali  morphia,  and  in  i 
state  which  permits  this  principle  to  be  purifier 
with  greatest  ease. — O’ Shanglumsy,  p.  172-174 

Preparation  in  Asia  Minor. — Men,  women 
and  children,  a few  days  after  the  flower  tall 
from  the  poppies,  proceed  to  the  fields,  and  will 
a shell  scratch  the  capsules,  wait  twenty-ton 
hours,  and  collect  the  tears,  which  amount  t 
two  or  three  grains  in  weight  from  each  capsuM 
These  being  eollectednnd  mixed  u ith  the  scraping 
of  the  sheds,  worked  up  with  saliva  and  surrotti' 
ed  by  dried  leaves,  it  is  then  sold,  but,  genci«l| 
speaking,  not  without  being  still  more  adulterat 
ed  with  cow’s  dung,  sand,  gravel,  the  petals  c 
flowers,  &c.  Different  kinds  of  opium  are  kuo"’ 
in  the  markets  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
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The  first  in  p >int  of  quality  is  the  Smyrna", 
known  in  commerce  as  the  Turkey  or  Levant.  It 
occurs  in  irregular,  rounded,  flattened  masses, 
seldom  exceeding  two  pounds  in  weight,  and 
surrounded  by  leaves  of  a kind  of  sorrel  ; the 
quantity  of  morphia  said  to  be  derived  from 
average  specimens  is  eight  per  cent. 

Second,  Constantinople  Op  Cam,  two  kinds  of 
which  are  found  in  the  market,  one  in  very  volu- 
minous irregular  cakes,  which  are  flattened  like 
the  Smyrna  ; this  a good  qualify.  The  other 
kind  is  in  small,  flattened,  regular  cakes,  from 
two  to  two  and  a half  inches  in  diameter, 
and  covered  with  the  leaves  of  the  poppy  ; the 
quantity  of  morphia  is  very  uncertain  in  l his 
description  of  opium,  sometimes  mounting  as 
high  as  15  per  cent.,  and  sometimes  descending 
so  low  as  six,  showing  the  great  variety  in  the 
quality  of  the  drug. 

Third,  Egyptian  Opium.,  occurs  in  round 
flattened  cakes,  about  3 inches  in  diameter, 
and  covered  externally  with  the  vestiges  of 
some  leaf.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  others 
by  its  reddish  color,  resembling  “ Socot- 
rine  Aloes.”  The  quantity  of  morphia  in  this  is 
inferior  to  the  preceding.  It  has  one  quality 
which,  when  adulterated,  ought  to  be  known, 
that  is  a musty  smell.  P.y  keeping  it  does  not. 
blacken  like  the  other  kinds. 

Fourth,  English  Opium,  is.  in  flat  cakes  or 
balls  enveloped  in  leaves.  It  resembles  fine 
Egyptian  opium  more  than  any  other  kind.  Its 
color  is  that  of  hepatic  aloes,  and  in  the  quantity 
of  morphia  it  is  inferior  to  the  preceding,  but  iii 
the  strength  ot  the  mass  it  is  said  by  one  of  its 
most  extensive  cultivators  to  be  superior. 

l'ifth,  1 reach,  and  sixth  German  Opium, 
require  no  particular  remarks. 

Jly  a recent  notice,  the  French  are  cultivating 
the  poppy  in  Algeria,  from  which  they  gel 
opium  giving  a small  per  centage  of  morphia” 

Seventh,  1 rebtzojul  or  Persian  Opium,  is  some- 
times anet.  with  of  avery  inferior  quality  in  the 
form  of  cylindrical  sticks,  which  by  pressure 
have  become  angular. 

Eighth,  Indian  Opium , divided  into  four 
kinds,  Gutch,  Mai wa,  Patna  and  Jlenares. 
Ot  these  Gutch  is  but  little  known  or  culti- 
vated. It  occurs  in  small  cakes  covered  with 
leaves,  and  its  color  is  much  inferior  to 
Smyrna,  i Malwa  opium  is  to  be  met  with  of 
two  kinds.  The  inferior  is  in  flattened  cakes 
without  any  external  covering,  dull,  opaque, 
blackish  brown  externally,  internally  somewhat 
darker,  and  soft.  Its  color  is  somewhat  like 
Lhe  Smyrna,  but  less  powerful,  and  with  a slight 
Hinoky  smell.  Superior  Malwa  is  in  square 
cakes,  about  three  niches  in  length  and  one 
inch  thick.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a well 
prepared,  shining,  dry,  pharmaceutical  extract; 
its  color  is  blackish  brown,  its  odor  less  power- 
'ul  than  Smyrna ; it  is  not  covered  by  petals 
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as  the  following  kinds  are,  but  smeared  with 
oil;  it  is  then  rubbed  with  pounded  petals. 
The  Behar,  Patna,  and  Benares  Opium,  being 
strictly  in  the  hands  of  Government,  no  adul- 
teration can  take  place,  without  a most  exten- 
sive system  of  fraud;  but  it  will  not  be  unin- 
teresting to 'trace  the  progress  of  the  opium  fi.oin 
the  hands  of  the  natives,-  to  the  condition  in  which 
it  is  delivered  to  the  public  by  the  Govern- 
ment. From  the  commencement  of  the  hot 
season  to  the  middle  of  the  rains  the  Go- 
vernment is  ready  to  receive  opium,  which  is 
brought  by  the  natives  every  morning,  in  batches, 
varying  in  quantities  from  twenty  seers  to  a 
mound.  The  examining  officer  into  each  jar 
thrusts  his  examining  rod,  which  consists  of  a 
slit  bamboo,  and,  by  experience,  lie  can  so  judge 
of  the  qualities  of  the  specimens  before  him,  which 
are  sorted  into  lots  of  No.  1 to  No.  4 quality. 
Opium  of  the  first  quality  is  of  a fine  chesnut 
color,  aromatic  smell,  and  dense  consistence;  It 
is  moderately  ductile,  and,  when  the  mass  is  torn, 
breaks  with  a deeply  notched  fracture,  with  sharp 
needle-like  fibres,  translucent  and  ruby  red  at  the 
edges.  It  is  readily  broken  down  under  water, 
and  the  solution  at  first  filters  of  a sherry  color, 
which  darkens  as  the  process  proceeds.  One 
hundred  grains  of  this  yield  an  extract  to  cold 
distilled  water  of  fro  in  35  to  45,  and  at  the  tem- 
perature of  2 L 2 degs.,  leaves  from  20  to  28  per 
cent..,  having  a consistency. of  70  to  72,  the  con- 
sistence .of  the  factory.  The  second  quality  is 
interior  to  the  first,  and  the  third  quality  is  pos^ 
sessed  of  the  following  properties,  black  paste,  of 
a very  heavy  smell,  drops  from  the.  examining 
rod,  gives  off  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  mois- 
ture, and  contains  a large  quantity  of  " Pa  sew  a ;” 
while  the  fourth  or  last  number  embraces  all  the 
kinds  which  are  too  bad  to  be  used  in  the  com- 
position of  the  balls;  comprising  specimens  of  all 
varieties  of  color  and  consistence.  This  number 
is  mixed  with  water,  and  only  used  as  a paste  to 
cement  the  covering  of  the  balls.  The  three  first 
qualities  are  emptied  from  their  jars  into  large 
tanks,  in  which  they  arc  kept  until  the  supply  of 
the  season  has  been  obtained.  The  opium  is 
then  removed  and  exposed  to  the  air  on  shallow 
wooden  frames,  until  it  becomes  of  the  consis- 
tency of  from  6D  to  . 7 Qy  when  it  is  given  to  the 
cake  maker,  who  gifcsseS  to  a drachm  the  exact 
weight,  and  envelope  the  opium  in  its  covering 
ol  petals,  cemented  by^  h .'-covering  of  quality 
number  4.  The  balls  £$$fien  weighed  anil 
stored,  to  undergo  a thorough  ventilation  and 
drying.  Formerly  the  covering  of  the  balls 
was  composed  of  the  leaves  of  tobacco;  but 
the  late  Mr.  Flemming  introduced  the  practice 
o using  the  petals  ot  the  poppy,  which  was  such 
an  improvement  that  the  Court  of  Directors  pre- 
sented him  with  50,000  rupees.  The  balls,  ibr- 
y m number,  are  packed  in  a mango  wood  ease, 
which  consists  of  two  stories  with  "twenty  pigeon 
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holes  in  each,  lined  with  lath  and  surrounded,  by 
the  dried  leaves  of  the  poppy.  Sometimes  these 
balls  are  so  soft  as  to  burst  their  skins,  and  much 
of  the  liquid  opium  running  out,  is  lost.  In  1823 
many  of  the  chests  of  Patna  lost  five  catties  from 
this  cause,  and  to  this  day  we  have  the  same 
thing  continuing  to  occur.  Patna  chests  are 
covered  with  bullock  hides,  Benares  with  gunnies. 
Ur.  Impey,  who  resided  in  Mahva  from  1843  to 
1840,  published  at  Bombay,  in  1848,  a valua- 
ble treaiise  on  the  cultivation,  preparation, 
and  adulteration  of  Malwa  opium.  It  was  some 
time  before  he  obtained  permission  to  publish 
the  result  of  the  experience  he  had  acquired  in 
Mahva,  and  as  Government  inspector  of  opium  at 
Bombay.  It  is  the  most  practical  treatise  Mr. 
Simmonds  had  met  with,  although  a very  elabo- 
rate, useful  paper,  by  Mr.  Little,  surgeon, 
of  Singapore,  appears  in  the  2nd  vol.  of 
the  “Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,” 
from  which  I have  quoted  the  preceding  re- 
marks. Mr.  Little  furnishes  a complete  history 
of  the  drug,  and  the  physical  and  mental 
effects  resulting  from  its  habitual  use.  There 
arc  also  some  able  remarks  in  Dr.  O’Shauuh- 
nessy’s  Bengal  Dispensatory: — For  the  success- 
ful cultivation  of  opium,  a mild  climate,  plentiful 
irrigation,  a rich  soil,  and  diligent  husbandry,  are 
indispensable.  In  reference  to  the  first  of  these, 
Mahva  is  placed  most  favorably.  The  country 
is  in  general  from  1,300  to  2,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea : the  mean  temperature 
is  moderate,  and  range  of  the  thermometer 
small.  Opium  is  always  cultivated  in  ground 
near  a tank  or  running  stream,  so  as  to  be 
insured  at  all  times  of  an  abundant  supply  of 
water.  The  rich  black  loam,  supposed  to  be 
produced  by  the  decomposition  of  trap,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  cotton  soil,  is  that  pre- 
pared for  opium.  Though  fertile  and  rich 
enough  to  produce  thirty  successive  crops  of 
wheat  without  following,  it  is  not  sufficiently 
rich  for  the  growth  of  the  poppy  until  largely 
supplied  with  manure.  There  is,  in  fact,  no 
crop  known  to  the  agriculturist,  unless  sugar 
cane,  that  requires  so  much  care  and  labor  as 
the  poppy.  The  ground  is  first  four  times 
ploughed  on  four  successive  days,  then  care- 
fully harrowed ; when  manure,  at  the  rate  of 
from  eight  to  ten  cart  loads  an  acre,  is  applied  to 
it ; this  is  scarcely  half  what  is  allowed  a turnip 
crop  at  home.  The  crop  is  after  this  watered 
once  every  eight  or  ten  days,  the  total  number 
of  waterings  never  -exceeding  nine  in  all.  One 
begali  takes  two  days  to  soak  thoroughly  in  the 
cold  weather,  and  four  as  the  hot  season  ap- 
proaches. Water  applied  after  the  petals  drop 
from  the  flower,  causes  the  whole  to  wither  and 
decay.  When  the  plants  are  six  inches  high, 
they  are  weeded  and  thinned,  leaving  about  a 
foot  and  a-half  betwixt  each  plant ; in  three 
months  they  reach  maturity,  and  arc  then  about 
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four  feet  in  height  if  well  cultivated.  The  full" 
grown  seed-pod  measures  three  and  a-half  in* 
dies  vertically,  and  two  and  a-lialf  in  horizontal  1 
diameter. 

Early  in  February  and  March  the  bleeding 
process  commences.  Three  small  lancet-shap- 
ed pieces  of  iron  are  bound  together  with 
cotton,  about  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  of  the 
blade  alone  protruding,  so  that  no  discretion  as 
to  the  depth  of  the  wound  to  be  inflicted  shall 
lie  left  to  the  operator ; and  this  is  drawn 
.sharply  up  from  the  top  of  the  stalk  at  the  base, 
to  the  summit  of  the  pod.  The  sets  of  the 
people  are  so  arranged  that  each  plant  is 
iiled  all  over  once  every  three  or  four  days, 
the  bleedings  being  three  or  four  times  repeat- 
ed on  each  plant.  This  operation  always  begins 
to  be  performed  about  three  or  four  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  the  hottest  part  of  the  day. 
'l'lie  juice  appears  almost  immediately  on  the 
wound  being  inflicted,  in  the  shape  of  a thick  gum- 
my milk,  which  is  thickly  covered  with  a brow- 
nish pellicle.  The  exudation  is  greatest  over 
night,  when  the  incisions  are  washed  and  kept 
open  by  the  dew.  'l’lie  opium  thus  derived  is 
scraped  off  next  morning,  with  a blunt  iron  tool 
resembling  a cleaver  in  miniature.  Here  the 
work  of  adulteration  begins — the  scraper  being 
passed  heavily  over  the  seed-pod,  so  as  to  carry 
with  it  a considerable  portion  of  the  beard,  or' 
pubescence,  which  contaminates  the  drug  and  in-  • 
creases  its  apparent  quantity.  The  work  of  scrap- 
ing begins  at  dawn,  and  must  be  continued  till  I 
tell  o’clock  ; during  this  time  a workman  will  col- 
lect seven  or  eight  ounces  of  what  is  called  I 
“chick.”  The  drug  is  next  thrown  into  an, 
earthen  vessel,  and  covered  over  or  drowned  in 
linseed  oil,  at  the  rate  of  two  parts  of  oil  to  euo 
of  chick,  so  as  to  prevent  evaporation.  This  is- 
the  second  process  of  adulteration — the  ryot  de- 
siring to  sell  the  drug  as  much  drenched  with  oil 
as  possible,  the  retailers  at  the  same  time  refusing: 
to  purchase  that  which  is  thinner  than  half  dried 
glue.  One  acre  of  well  cultivated  ground  will 
yield  from  70  to  100  pounds  of  chick.  The  price 
of  chick  varies  from  three  to  six  rupees  a pound 
so  that  an  acre  will  yield  from  200  to  600  rupees- 
worth  of  opium  at  one  crop.  Three  pounds  ot 
chick  will  produce  about  two  pounds  of  opium, 
from  the  third  to  a fifth  of  the  weight  being  lost 
in  evaporation.  It  now  passes  into  the  hands  of 
the  Bunniah,  who  prepares  it  and  brings  it  to 
market.  .From  twenty-five  to  fifty  pounds  having, 
been  collected,  is  tied  up  in  parcels  in  double 
bags  of  sheeting  cloth,  which  are  suspended  from 
the  ceilings  so  as  to  avoid  air  and  light,  while  the 
spare  linseed  oil  is  allowed  to  drop  through.  Ibis 
operation  is  completed  in  a week  or  ten  days,  but 
the  bags  are  nllotved  to  remain  for  a month  o: 
six  weeks,  during  which  period  the  last  of  the  oil, 
that  can  be  separated  comes  away  ; the  rest  pro 
bably  absorbs  oxygen  and  becomes  thicker,  as  in 
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This  process  occupies  (Youi  April  to  June 
r,  when  the  rain  begins.  The  bags  are 


paint 

or  July,  ~ — - — o- 

next  taken  down  and  their  contents  carefully  emp 
tied  into  large  vats  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in 
diameter,  and  six  or  eight  inches  thick.  Here 
it  is  mixed  together  and  worked  up  with  the 
hands  five  or  six  hours,  until  it  has  acquired 
an  uniform  color  and  consistence  throughout, 
become  tough  and  capable  of  being  formed  into 
masses.  This  process  is  peculiar  to  Malwa.  It  is 
now  made  up  into  balls  of  from  eight  to  ten  ounces 
each,  these  being  thrown,  as  formed,  into  a bas- 
ket full  of  the  chaff  of  the  seed  pods.  It  is  next 
spread  out  on  ground  previously  covered  with 
leaves  and  stalks  of  the  poppy  ; here  it  remains 
for  a week  or  so,  when  it  is  turned  over  and  left 
farther  to  consolidate,  until  hard  enough  to  bear 
packing.  It  is  ready  for  weighing  in  October  or 
November,  and  is  then  sent  to  market.  It  is 
next  packed  in  chests  of  150  cakes,  the  total  cost 
of  the  drug  at  the  place  of  production  being  about 
fourteen  rupees  per  chest,  including  all  expenses. 
About  20,000  chests  are  annually  sent  from  Mal- 
wa, at  a prime  cost  charge  of  two  lacs  and  eighty 
thousand  rupees.  It  may  easily  be  supposed  that 
manipulations  so  numerous,  complex,  and  tedious, 
as  those  described,  give  the  most  ample  opportu- 
nities for  the  adulteration  to  which  the  nature  of 
the  drug  tempts  the  fraudulaut  dealer. 

In  order  to  enable  the  cultivator  to  carry  on  his 
agricultural  operations,  he  receives  from  time  to 
dme  certain  advances,  the  amount  of  which  reach- 
es in  the  aggregate  to  about  one-half  of  the  value 
af  the  estimated  out-turn  of  produce.  If  the  land 
ias  been  under  cultivation  in  previous  seasons, 
ts  average  produce  is  known ; if  it  be  new  land’ 
uul  considered  by  the  Sub-Deputy  Agent  as  eli- 
gible, then  the  cultivator,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
advances,  receives  an  advance  of  so  much  per 
>iggah  to  enable  him  to  bestow  a certain  amount 
)f  extra  care  in  tilling  and  dressing  the  soil.  The 
irst  advance  is  made  on  the  completion  of  the 
igieeinentor  bundobust,  and  this  takes  place  in 
5eptember  and  October.  The  second  advance  is 
node  on  the  completion  of  the  sowings  in  No- 
embei , and  the  final  or  Cliook  payment  is  made 
rained iately  after  the  delivery  and  weighing  of 
he  produce.  Nothing  therefore  can  be  fairer, 
o the  cultivator  than  this  system  of  advances  j 
ie  is  subject  to  no  sort  of  exaction,  in  the 
hape  of  interest  or  commission  on  the  rno- 
ey  which  he  receives,  and  it  puts  within  his 
■ower  the  certain  means  of  making  a fair  pro- 
t l>y  the  excereise  of  common  care  and  ho- 
esty.  It  is  an  established  rule  in  the  Ao-en- 
y that  the  cultivator’s  accounts  of  one  season 
hall  be  definitively  settled  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  next,  and  that  no  outstanding 

alances  shall  remain  over.  When  a cultivator 
as  from  fraud  neglected  to  bring  produce  to 
over  his  advances,  the  balances  due  by  him  are 
once  recovered,  if  necessary  by  legal  means ; 
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/ whereas,  if  he  can  satisfactorily  show  that  lie  has 
become  a defaulter  from  calamity  and  uncontrol- 
lable circumstances,  and  that  the  liquidation  of 
bis  debt  is  placed  entirely  beyond  his  power, 
bis  case  is  then  made  the  subject  of  report  to  the 
Government  by  the  Agent,  with  the  request  that 
the  debt  may  be  written  off  to  profit  and  loss. 
These  provisions  are  most  wise,  for  outstanding 
balances  may  be  made  the  means  of  oppression, 
and  to  their  operation,  may  be  traced  a consi- 
derable amount  of  litigation  and  agrarian  crime 
in  the  indigo  districts  of  lower  Bengal.  It  is 
clear  that  when  such  balances  become  so  large 
that  the  cultivator  cannot  discharge  them,  he  is 
no  longer  a free  agent,  but  is  perfectly  subservi- 
ent to  the  will  of  his  creditor,  for  whom  he  must 
cultivate  whether  he  desire  it  or  not.  Such 
burdens  may  even  be  handed  down  from  father 
to  son.  the  fairness  of  the  Agency  system,  and 
the  justice  with  which  the  cultivators  are  treated 
are  best  evidenced  by  the  readiness  with  which 
they  come  forward  to  cultivate,  and  also  by  the 
comparative  rarity  of  agrarian  crime,  arising  out 
of  matters  connected  with  the  poppy  cultivation. 
Opium  is  grown  to  some  extent  in  Egypt ; 39,875 
lbs.  were  produced  in  1 831,  and  sold  at  two 
dollars  a pound.  At  the  end  of  October,  after 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Nile  waters  the  seed,  mix- 
ed with  a portion  of  pulverised  earth  is  sown  in 
a strong  soil,  in  furrows  ; after  fifteen  days  the 
plant  springs  up  and  in  two  months  lias  the 
thickness  of  a Turkish  pipe,  and  a height  of  four 
feet ; the  stalk  is  covered  with  long,  oval  leaves, 
and  the  fruit,  which  is  greenish,  resembles  small 
orange.  Every  morning  before  sunrise,  in  its 
progress  to  maturity,  small  incisions  are  made 
in  the  sides  of  the  fruit,  from  which  a white  liquor 

distils  almost  immediately,  which  is  collected  in 
a vessel ; it  soon  becomes  black  and  thickisli, 
and  is  i oiled  into  balls,  which  are  covered  with 
the  washed  leaves  of  the  plant ; in  this  state  it 
is  sold.  The  seeds  are  crushed  for  lamp  oil,  and 
the  plant  is  used  tor  fuel. — 0’S7iaiiy7uiessy,  589. 
Di.  Hoyle  tells  us  that  Opium  seems  to  have 
been  known  from  early  times.  Hippocrates 
is  supposed  to  have  employed  it,  and  Dia- 
goras  condemned  its  use  in  affections  of  the 
eyes  and  in  ear-ache.  Dioscorides  describes 
it  : but  opium  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
much  employed  until  the  time  of  the  Arabs, 
except  m the  form  of  the  confections  called 
Mitlindatica,  Theriaca,  and  Philonium.  The 
Arabic  name  ajioon,  the  Hindu  ephim,  and  the 
name  afooyuny , by  which  it  is  known  in  China, 
must  all  have  proceeded  from  the  original  Greek 
name,  which  is  itself  derived  from  ovos,  juice.  The 
Sanscrit  apoynum  seems  to  have  a similar  origin 
Opium  is  obtained  by  a very  simple  process,  con-’ 
sistmg  merely  in  making  incisions  in  the  even- 
ing into  the  capsules  of  the  Poppy,  shortly  after 
the  petals  fall  off,  taking  care  not  to  penetrate 
into  the  interior,  when  a milky  juice  exudes,  and 
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eit.lier  concretes  upon  the  cjflpsule,  whence  it  may 
be  taken  oil'  in  litile  tear-like  masses,  or  earlier 
in  the  morning  in  a softer  state.  Upon  this  will 
depend  whether  the  grains  run  together,  or  re- 
main separate  even  when  pressed.  When  thus 
collected,  they  require  nothing  more  than  being 
dried  in  a warm  and  airy  room,  when  the  opium 
becomes  of  a brown  colour,  with  a shining  frac- 
ture, and  has  a strong  and  peculiar  odour.  Some 
opium  which  Dr.  Royle  prepared  in  this  manner 
in  the  Saharunpoor  Botanic  harden  in  1 82-8-29, 
was  pronounced  by  the  Medical  Board  of  Bengal 
to  be*  like  Turkey  opium.  Most  of  the  opium 
made  in  the  Himalayan  mountains  is  similarly 
prepared,  and  is  of  very  tine  quality.  Belon 
and  Olivier  describe  the  Opium  of  Asia  Minor 
as  formed  by  the  assemblage  of  the  small 
tears  collected  off  the  capsules.  Dioscorides, 
however,  describes  the  process  as  consisting  in 
making  incisions  into  the  capsules  when  the  dew 
has  evaporated,  collecting  the  juice  in  a shell, 
mixing  the  several  portions,  and  rubbing  them 
up  in  a mortar.  Kscinpfer  gives  this  as  the 
Persian  process,  and  M.  Texier  describes  it  as 
being  adopted  in  Asia  Minor ; and  it  is  certainly 
practised  with  the  immense  quantities  collected 
in  India  in  the  provinces  of  Behar  and  Benares, 
and  of  which  an  excellent  description  has  been 
given  by  Dr.  Butter  in  the  Journal  ot  the  Asiatic 
Society,*  v.  p.  13 6.  When  this  method  is  adopt- 
ed, the  mass  will  appear  homogeneous  ; when  it 
is  omitted,  it  will  appear  to  be  composed  ot  ag- 
glutinated tears.  Both  appearances  may  be  ob- 
served in  the  opium  of  commerce.  Dr.  Butter 
describes  the  quantity  of  opium  from  each  cap- 
sule as  varying  according  to  soil,  irrigation,  and 
to  the  quantity  of  dew  which  falls,  but  averaging 
about  1 gr.  from  each  quadruple  incision.  The 
tears  are  of  a reddish-white  colour  externally 
but  semi-fluid  in  the  interior,  and  ot  a reddish- 
white  colour.  T he  juice  is  apt  to.  be  mixed 
with  dew,  and  fraudulently  with  a little  watei, 
and  will  separate  into  a fluid  portion  (passewa) 
and  into  one  which  is  more  consistent,  the  form- 
er containing  much  the  largest  portion  ot  the 
Bimeconate  of  Morphia.  The  whole  of  the  day’s 
collection  is  rubbed  together  in  a mortar,  so  as 
to  break  down  the  grains,  and  reduce  the  whole 
to  a homogeneous  semi-fluid  mass,  which 
should  be  dried  as  quickly  as  possible 
in  the  shade,  when  it  is  called  pucka  oi 
matured,  being  called  raw  in  its  former 
state.  All  samples  of  Opium  brought  lor  sale 
are.  submitted  to  a steam  drying  process,  by 
which  the  quant  ity  of  fluid  in  each  is  easily  ascer- 
tained. The  Opium  for  the  China  investment 
contains  about  30  per  cent,  of  moisture  : that . tor 
medical  use  in  India  is  made  quite  dry.  1 he 
Opiums  known  in  European  commerce  have  been 
described  under  the  following  heads  by  I rot. 
Guilboiirt.  That  collected  in  Asia  Minor,  chiefly 
in  Anatolia,  is  generally  all  included  under  the 


head  of  Turkey  Opium,  and  most  of  it  is  export- 
ed from  Smyrna  ; some  of  it,  however,  is  taken 
to  Constantinople,  whence  it  is  re-exported  to 
oilier  parts  of  Europe.  . Some  Egyptian  is  im- 
ported into  this  country.  The  Persian  is  only 
known.  The  Indian  kinds  arc  exported  to 
China. 


Smyrna  Opium,  called  also  Levant  Opium,  is 
generally  in  flattened  masses,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  original  softness,  without  any  defi- 


nite regular  for 


rm 


weighing 


from  a half  to  two 


j t j 

pounds  and  covered  with  the  capsules  of  a spe- 
cies of  Rumcx.  It  is  at  first  soft,  of  a distinct 
brown  colour,  becoming  blackish  and  hard  when 
dried,  losing  weight  from  evaporation  of  water, 
having  the  strong  and  peculiar  odour  of  Opium. 

“ When  examined  with  a magnifier,  it  is  seen  to 
he  composed  of  yellowish  agglutinated  tears.” 
This  is  the  purest  kind  of  Opium,  yielding 
about  8 per  cent,  of  Morphia  and  4 per 
cent,  of  Narcotine,  and,  on  an  average,  about 
12  per  cent,  of  Ilydrochlornte  of  Morphia. 
An  inferior  kind  is,  however,  also  imported 
from  Smyrna,  which  is  more  apt  to  be  adul- 
terated, is  harder,  of  a darker  (jolour,  appears 
homogeneous,  and  may  be  seen  covered  either  with 
Rumex  capsules,  or  with  the  leaves  ot  the  Pop- 
py. The  Sinvrna  Opium  is  produced  at  several 
planes,  at  from  1 0 to  30  days’  distance  in  the 
interior ; but  that  grown  at  Caisar,  about  60 
miles  from  Smyrna,  is  the  most  esteemed  lor  its 
cleanness  and  good  quality.  Air.  Hamilton  states 
that,  much  is  produced  at  Bogaditza : it  is. 
made  into  lumps  about  four  or  live  inches  ini 
diameter,  round  which  leaves  are  wrapped. 

Constantinople  Opium,  M.  Guibourt  conceives, 
may  be  collected  in  the  northern  paits  ot  Ana- 
tolia. One  kind  is  in  small  lenticular  pieces  about; 
two  inches  in  diameter,  weighing  from  four  to 
eight  ounces,  and  always  covered  with  a Poppy- 
leaf,  of  the  midrib  of  which  the  mark  may  be  seen 
on  the  middle  of  the  pieces  of  Opium.  Another 
variety  is  in  large  irregular  cakes.  Both  are  more 
mucilaginous  than  the  Smyrna  kind,  and,  though 
of  good  quality,  the  Constantinople  is  less  uni- 
form in  the.  quantity  of  Morphia  it  contains, 
some  yielding  less,  and  others  as  much  as,  the 

best  kinds  of  Opium. 

Eyi/plian  Opium  is  in  flattened  roundish 
cakes*  about  three  inches  in  diameter  and  covered 
with  the  remains  of  some  leaf  which  M.  Gui- 
bourt  was  unable  to  distinguish.  It  looks  well 
externally,  is  homogeneous,  has  something  ot  a 
reddish  'hue,  not  blackening  by  keeping,  but. 
softening  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  has  some- 
what of  a musty  smell.  It  is  generally  mteuoi, 
and  Mr.  Guibourt  obtained  only  } of  the  Mor- 
phia yielded  by  Smyrna  Opium.  . . 

Persian  Opium,  which  I)r.  Pereira  calls  Irebi- 
zond  Opium,  from  his  specimens  having  been 
obtained  from-  thence.  The  specimens  in  the 
King’s  College  Museum  were  sent  by  Mr.  Mor- 
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son,  to  whom  M.  Guibourt  was  also  indebted. 
This  kind  is  of  a black  colour,  apparently  homo- 
. geneous  in  texture,  and  in  sticks  some  inches  in 
length,  each  wrapped  up  in  a separate  piece  of 
paper,  and  tied  with  a piece  of  cotton.  Some 
Opium  has  been  collected  in  Algiers.  A new 
variety  imported  from  Turkey  has  been  described 
by  Air.  Morson  (P.  j.  iv.  503).  It  resembled 
the  Constantinople,  but  was  soft  and  light-co- 
loured ; contained  much  wax,  caoutchouc,  and 
about  G?r  per  cent,  of  Morphia.  Besides  these, 
some  Opium  is  occasionally  met  with  of  Euro- 
pean manufacture  ; and  it  might  easily  be  pro- 
duced in  England  if  the  summer  was  more  regu- 
lar. In  the  south  of  Europe  the  summer  is  pro- 
bably too  hot  and  dry.  In  India  it  can  only  be 
cultivated  in  the  cold  weather.  Some  good  Eng- 
lish Opium  has  been  produced,  but  it  is  irre- 
gular in  strength.  The  quantity  of  Morphia 
said  to  have  been  obtained  from  some  specimens 
of  French  and  of  German  Opium  is  enormous,— 
being  from  1(5  to  20  per  cent. 

Indian  Opium,  not  being  known  in  European 
commerce,  requires  a very  short  notice.  The 
Saharunpoor  Garden  Opium,  sent  home  in  1844, 
is  of  a brown  colour,  shining  fracture,  with  the 
strong  and  peculiar  smell  of  opium,  and  yielded  the 
late  Professor  Danicll,  in  one  of  the  last  analyses  he 
made  previous  to  his  sudden  and  lamented  death, 

•S  per  cent,  of  Morphia.  [Some  specimens  of  this 
opium,  prepared  when  Dr.  Hoyle  was  superin- 
iendant  of  the  Saharunpore  Botanic  Garden,  sent 
to  the  Medical  Board  of  Bengal  in  1829,  were 
pronounced  to  be  “ very  fine  specimens,  and  to 
resemble  Captain  Jeremie’s  in  almost  every  par- 
.icular,”  and  Captain  Jeremie’s  they  “ consider- 
'd equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  finest  Turkey 
opium  that  comes  into  the  market  at  home.” 

Himalayan  Opium  possesses  similar  sensible 
aroperties  and  though  liable  to  be  adulterated, 
s when  pure,  of  very  fine  quality. 

Maltca  Opium  is  in  flat  circular  cakes,  average 
veight  1£,  Jb.,  of  a rusty-brown  colour, 
strong  odour,  and  bitter  permanent  taste, 
/arying  much  in  quality.  Some  Malwa  Opium 
lately  analysed  yielded  only  2 per  cent,  of 
Morphia,  was  oily  and  mucilaginous,  and  ap- 
peared to  have  been  obtained  by  expression  of  the 
capsules.  Dr.  Smyttan,  late  Opium  Inspector 
it  Bombay,  obtained  from  3 to  5 per  cent,  of 
Morphia  from  some  varieties,  and  from  7-.}  to  S 
>er  cent,  from  finer  kinds  Some  Kandeish 
>pium  yielded  to  Mr.  E.  Solly  72  per  cent,  df 
i-oluble  matter,  and  about  7 per  cent,  of  Morphia. 
Il’he  E.  I.  Company’s  Opium,  which  is  that 
mown  under  the  name  of  Bengal  Opium,  and 
vhich  is  chiefly  produced  in  the  provinces  of 
debar  and  Benares,  with  some  in  that  of  Cawn- 
1Qre>  is  also  of  different  qualities  : that  intended 
or  medicinal  use  in  the  hospitals  in  India  is  of 
rery  fine  quality,  of  a brown  colour,  and  fine 
"idl,  packed  with  groat  care  in  41b.  and  2 lb. 
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squares  covered  with  layers  of  talc,  and  fur- 
ther defended  by  a case  of  brown  wax  half 
an  inch  in  thickness.  This  Dr.  Jackson,  lately 
Opium  Inspector  at  Calcutta,  informed  Dr.  Hoyle 
is  the  Patna  Garden  Opium,  cultivated,  prepared, 
and  selected  exclusively  for  the  Dispensary,  and 
that  it  yields  about  7 to  8 per  cent,  and  sometimes 
more  (I0f),  of  Morphia.  It  is  of  this  kind  that 
Dr.  Christison  says,  “ 1 have  examined  speci- 
mens little  inferior  to  average  Turkey  Opium  in 
the  quantity  of  Morphia  they  contained.” 

* Chinese  Investment  Opium , which  is  highly 
esteemed  by  the  Chinese,  is  made  into  cakes 
or  balls,  each  containing  about  4 lbs.  and  cover- 
ed with  a thick  layer  of  poppy  petals,  made  to 
adhere  to  the  opium  and  to  each  other  by  means 
of  a mixture  of  inferior  kinds  of  Opium  and 
water.  It  is  of  a dark  brown  colour,  of  the 
consistence  of  an  extract  when  first  cut  into, 
containing  70  per  cent,  of  solid  matter,  and 
about  2i  per  cent,  of  Morphia. — Royle.  The 
E.  I.  Company  grant  licences  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  poppy,  and  contract  for  all  the 
noduee  at  certain  rates,  varying  with  the  quality. 
JSTo  opium  can  be  grown  without  this  licence, 
and  an  advance  equal  to  about  two-thirds  of  the 
value  of  the  produce  is  made  to  the  grower. 
This  produce  is  made  over  to  district  collectors, 
who  approximately  fix  the  worth  of  the  contents 
of  each  jar,  and  forward  it  to  Patna,  where 
rewards  are  given  for  the  best  samples,  and  the 
worst  are  condemned  without  payment ; but  all 
is  turned  to  some  account  in  the  reduction  of 
the  drug  to  a state  fit  for  market.  The  poppy, 
and  the  capsules  are  sliced  in  February  and 
March  with  a little  instrument  like  a saw,  made 
of  three  iron  plates  with  jagged  edges,  tied 
together.  The  cultivation  is  very  carefully  con- 
ducted, nor  are  there  any  very  apparent  means 
ot  improving  this  branch  of  commerce  and 
revenue.  During  the  X.  W.,  or  dry  winds,  the 
best  opium  is  procured,  the  worst  during  moist, 
or  E.  and  N.  E.,  when  the  drug  imbibes  mois- 
ture, and  a watery  bad  solution  of  opium  collects 
in  cavities  of  its  substance,  and  is  called  Passe- 
wa,  according  to  the  absence  of  which  the  opium 
is  generally  prized.— Iloolcer  Him.  Jour.  Yol.  I p. 
83.  At  the  end  ot  March,  he  continues,  the  opium 
jars  arrive  at  the  stores  by  water  and  by  land,  and 
continue  accumulating  for  some  weeks.  Every  Jar 
is  labelled  and  stowed  in  a proper  place,  sepa- 
lately  tested  with  extreme  accuracy,  and  valued. 
WliPii  the  whole  quantity  has  been  received,  the 
contents  ot  all  the  jars  aye  thrown  into  great 
vats,  occupying  a very  large  building  whence  the 
mass  is  distributed,  to  be  made  up  into  balls  for 
the  markets.  I his  operation  is  carried  on  in  a 
long  paved  room,  where  every  man  is  ticketed, 
and  many  overseers  arc  stationed  to  see  that  the 
work  is  properly  conducted.  Each  workman 
sits  on  a stool,  with  a double  stage  and  a trnv 
before  him.  On  the  top  stage  is  a tin  basin 
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containing  opium  sufficient  for  three  balls  ; in 
the  lower  another  basin  holding  water  i in 
the  tray  stands  a brass'  hemispherical  cup,  in 
which  the  ball  is  worked.  To  the  man’s 
right  hand  is  another  tray,  with  two  com- 
partments, one  containing  thin  pancakes  of  pop- 
py petals  pressed  together,  the  other  a cup- 
ful of  sticky  opium -water,  made  frpm  refuse 
opium.  The  man  takes  the  brass  cup,  and  places 
a pancake  at  the  bottom,  smears  it  with  opium- 
water,  and  with  many  plies  of  the  pancakes  makes 
a coat  for  the  opium.  Of  this  he  takes  about 
one-third  of  the  mass  before  him,  puts  it  inside 
the  petals,  and  agglutinates  many  other  coats  over 
it  : the  balls  are  then  again  weighed,  and  reduced 
or  increased  to  a certain  weight  if  necessary. 
At  the  day’s  end,  each  man  takes  his  work  to  a 
rack  with  numbered  compartments,  and  deposits 
it  in  that  which  answers  to  his  own  number, 
thence  the  balls  (each  being  put  in  a clay  cup) 
are  carried  to  an  enormous  drying- room, 
where  they  are  exposed  in  tiers,  and  con- 
stantly examined  and  turned,  to  prevent  their 
being’  attacked  by  weevils,  which  are  very 
prevalent  during  moist  winds,  little  boys 
creeping  along  the  racks  all  day  long  for  this 
purpose.  When  dry,  the  balls  are  packed  in  two 
layers  of  six  each  in  chests,  with  the  stalks,  dried 
leaves,  and  capsules  of  the  plant,  and  sent  down 
to  Calcutta.  A little  opium  is  prepared  of  very 
fine  quality  for  the  Government  Hospitals,  and 
some  for  general  sale  in  India  ; but  the  propor- 
tion is  trifling,  and  such  is  made  up  into  square 
cakes.  A good  workmen  will  prepare  from  thirty 
to  fifty  balls  a day,  the  total  produce  being 
10,000  to  12,000  a day;  during, one  working 
season  1,853,000  balls  are  manufactured  for  the 
Chinese  market  alone. — Hooter  Him.  Jour.  Vol. 
I.  p.  83  & S4.  The  poppy-petal  pancakes,  each 
about  a foot  radius,  are  made  in  the  fields  by 
women,  by  the  simple  operation  of  pressing  fresh 
petals  together.  They  are  brought  in  large  bas- 
kets, and  purchased  at  the  commencement  of  the 
season.  The  liquor  with  which  the  pancakes  are 
agglutinated  together  by  the  ball-maker,  and 
worked  into  the  ball,  is  merely  inspissated  opium 
water,  the  opium  for  which  is  derived  from  the 
condemned  opium,  (Passewa,)  the  washing  of 
the  utensils,  and  of  the  workmen,  every  one  ot 
whom  is  nightly  laved  before  lie  leaves  the  esta- 
blishment, and  the  water  is  inspissated.  Thus 
not  a particle  of  opium  is  lost.  To  encourage 
the  farmers,  the  refuse  stalks,  leaves,  and  heads 
are  bought  up,  to  pack  the  balls  with ; but 
this  is  far  from  an  economical  plan,  for  it  is 
difficult  to  keep  the  refuse  from  damp  and 
insects. — Hooker  Him.  Jour:  Vol.  I. p.  85. 

A powerful  smell  of  opium  pervaded  these  vast 
buildings,  which  Dr.  Corbett  assured  Dr.  Hooker 
did  not  affect  himself  or  the  assistants.  The 
men  work  ten  hours  a day,  becoming  sleepy  in 
the  afternoon  ; but  this  is  only  natural  in  the  hot 
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season  : they  are  rather  liable  to  eruptive  disens 
es  possibly  engendered  by  the  nature  of  thei: 
occupation. — Hooker  Him.  Jour.  Vol.  I.  p.  S5.' 
Even  the  best  East  Indian  opium  is  inferior  tr 
the  Turkish,  and  owing  to  peculiarities  of  cti 
mate,  will  probably  always  be  so.  It  neve: 
yields  more  than  five  per  cent  of  morphia; 
whence  its  inferiority,  but  is  as  good  ii 
other  respects,  and  even  richer  in  narcotine. — 
Hooker  Him.  Jour.  Vol.  I.  page  85. 

Oultioation. — The  mode  of  raising  the  pop 
py  in  the  Patna  district  in  India,  is  tlui. 
described.  “The  ryot  or  cultivator  having 
selected  a piece  of  ground,  always  prefemiif 
{cceteris  paribus)  that  which  is  nearest  his  hous< 
fences  it  in.  He  then,  by  repeated  plough 
ings,  makes  it  completely,  fine  and  remove 
all  the  weeds  and  grass.  Next,  he  divides  th 
field  into  two  or  more  beds  by  small  dikes  o 
mould,  running  lengthwise  and  crosswise  accord 
ing  to  the  slope  and  nature  of  the  ground,  am 
again  into  smaller  squares  by  other  dikes  leadinj 
from  the  principal  ones.  A tank  is  dug  about 
ten  feet  deep,  at  one  end  of  the  field,  from  whic. 
by  a leathern  bucket,  water  is  raised  into  one  o 
the  principal  dikes  and  carried  to  every  part  a; 
required  ; this  irrigation  is  necessary  because  th 
cultivation  is  carried  on  in  the  dry  weather.  Th. 
seed  is  sown  in  November,  and  the  juice  collected 
in  February  and  March,  during  a perioc 
usually,  of  about  six  weeks  ; weeding  and  water 
ing  commence  as  soon  as  the  plants  spring  u[ 
and  are  continued  till  the  poppies  come  t 
maturity.  Cuts  are  then  made  in  the  rin 
of  the  seed  vessel,  with  a small  shell;  fror 
them  the  juice  exudes  during  the  night  an 
is  scraped  off  in  the  morning;  when  the  head 
are  exhausted,  they  become  whitish .^r-TVilliapi- 
Middle  kingdom,  Vol.  II.  page  383.  This  write 
seems  to  exaggerate  matters.  In  his  bias  1: 
says:  the  cultivator  is  assisted  by  his  famil 
and  must  deliver  a certain  quantity  at-  sue 
a price  to  the  collector,  the  amount  bein 
fixed  by  a survey  of  the  field  when  in  bloom 
he  receives  about  165  dollars  for  a set 
(1  lb.  13  oz.)  of  the  poppy  juice,  which  must  ,1 
of  a certain  consistence  '1  he  ryot  has,  in  mos 
cases,  already  received  the  advance  money  f( 
the  opium,  and  if  he  sell  it  to  any  other  than  tl 
collector,  or  if  lie  fail  to  deliver  the  estimate 
quantity,  and  there  is  reason  for  supposing  1 
has  embezzled  it,  he  is  liable  to  punisffineu 
In  all  the  territories  belonging  to  the  compi 
ny,  the  cultivation  of  t lie  poppy,  the  prep 
ration  of  the  drug,  and  the  traffic  in  it  unt 
it  is  sold  at  auction  for  exportation,  are  ui 
der  a strict  monopoly.  Should  an  individv 
al  undertake  the  cultivation  without  ha\ii 
entered  into  engagements  with  the  governmei 
to  deliver  the  produce  at  the  fixed  l ate,  ^ hi 
property  would  he  immediately  attached,  and  l 
compelled  either  to  destroy  the  poppies,  or  gu 
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security  for  the  faithful  delivery  of  the  product. 
The  cultivation  of  the  plant  is  compulsory,  for 
if  the  ryot  refuse  the  advance  for  the  year’s 
crop  the  simple  plan  of  throwing  the  rupees  into 
his  house  is  adopted  ; should  he  attempt  to 
abscond,  the  agents  seize  him,  tie  the  advance 
up  in  his  clothes,  and  push  him  into  his  house. 
There  being  then  no  remedy  he  applies  himself 
is  he  may  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  contract. 
Vast  tracts  of  the  very  best  land  in  Benares, 
Bahar,  and  elsewhere  in  the  northern  and  cen- 
tal parts  of  India,  are  now  covered  with  pop- 
pies ; and  other  plants  used  for  food  or  clothing, 
grown  from  time  immemorial,  have  nearly  been 
driven  out.  In  Turkey,  Persia,  India  and 
I'll ina,  many  myriads  of  acres  and  millions  of 
leople  are  employed  in  the  cultivation  of'  pop- 
lies.  [Note  Chinese  Repository.  Vol.  V.,  page 
172.]  Williams’  Middle  kingdom,  VoL  11,  p.  383. 
1’here  are  four  sorts  of  opium  brought  to 
Jliina  : Turkey,  which  sells  cheapest  in  China, 
tnd  is  brought  chiefly  from  Smyrna ; Patna 
ind  Benares,  which  are  grown  in  the  Com- 
Ktiiy’s  territories,  and  soil  at  Calcutta ; and 
Vlalwa,  which  is  cultivated  out  of  their  ju- 
■isdiclion,  but  pays  them  a revenue  of  about 
500  rupees  each  chest  for  its  transit  to  Bom- 
lay  where  it  is  shipped.  The  Portuguese 
dso  export  a small  quantity  from  their  settle- 
ment in  Damauh.  The  drug  is  rolled  in  balls, 
uid  then  packed  in  strong  boxes  Weighing  from 
16  lbs.  for  Patna  to  134  lbs.  or  140  lbs.  for 
dalwa.  The  Malwa  opium  is  grown  and  pre- 
pared entirely  by  natives,  and  is  often  so  exten- 
ively  adulterated  as  to  be  worthless.  There  are 
•etween  400  and  500  cakes  in  a chest  of  Malwa, 
nd  the  cultivator  there  receives  double  the 
rages  of  the  ryot  in  Bengal.—  Williams’  Middle 
'kingdom,  Vol.  II.  p.  385.  The  chests  of  Patna  and 
lenares  are  made  of  mango  wood,  and  consists 
f two  stories  or  parts,  in  each  of  which  there 
re  twenty  partitions ; the  forty  balls  to  fill  these 
artitions  are  carefully  rolled  in  dried  poppy 
.aves.  I he  chest-  is  covered  with  hides  or  gun- 
.V  J3ilos>  and  the  seams  closed  so  as  to  render  it 
3 impervious  to  the  air  as  possible,  but  consi- 
erable  allowance  is  made  fin-  dry  gage.  After  the 
mg  is  sold  at  Calcutta,  it  is  shipped  in  small 
ists  ailing  vessels  for  China,  more  than  half  of 
ie  export  from  that  and  other  parts  in  India 
sing  sent  off  in  these  clippers—  Williams'  Mid- 
'e  Kingdom.,  Vol.  II.  p.  385. 

Effects  of  Opium- smoking. — The  vice  of  opium- 
poking  is  now  so  prevalent  in  Calcutta,  not  only 
noug  the  Chinese,  but  the  degraded,  and  de- 
raved  of  every  sect  and  nation,  that  Dr. 
ohauglmessy  had  many  opportunities  of  wit- 
•ssnig  the  results  to  which  it  leads.  Stupor, 
verie,  and  voluptuous  listlessness  are  the  im- 
lechate  effects  produced.  In  this  state  the 
fUvulunl  can  be  at  once  and  easily’aroused  to 
vertiou  or  business.  No  sickness,  constipa- 
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tion,  or  any  other  functional  disturbance  super- 
venes on  each  indulgence  ; gradually,  however, 
the  appetite  diminishes,  the  bowels  become 
irregular,  emaciation  takes  place,  sexual  tenden- 
cies are  destroyed,  and  premature  old  age  spee- 
dily comes  on.  This  he  admits  is  an  extreme 
case ; when  the  habit  is  but  moderately  followed 
it  appears  to  occasion  no  greater  evil  than  the 
proportionate  indulgence  in  wine  or  other  spirit- 
uous liquors. — O’ Shdughnessy , page  180.  Opium, 
is  at  present,  largely  consumed  in  the  Malayan 
islands,  in  China,  in  the  lndo-Chiuese  countries, 
and  in  a few  parts  of  Hindustan,  much  in 
the  same  way  in  which  wine,  ardent  spirits, 
malt  liquor,  and  cider,  are  consumed  in  Europe. 
Its  deleterious  character  has  been  much  insisted 
on,  but,  generally,  by  parties  who  have  had  no 
experience  of  its  effects.  Like  any  other  narco- 
tic or  stimulant,  the  habitual  use  of  it  is  amena 
ble  to  abuse,  and  as  being  more  seductive  than 
other  stimulants,  perhaps  more  so  ; but  this  is 
certainly  the  utmost  that  can  be  safely  charged 
to  it.  Thousands  consume  it  without  any  per- 
nicious result,  as  thousands  do  wine  and  spirits, 
without  any  evil  consequence.  I know  of  no 
person  of  long: experience  and  competent  judg- 
ment who  has  not  come  to  this  common-sense 
conclusion.  Dr.  Oxley,  a physician  and  natura- 
ist  of  eminence,  and  who  has  had  a longer  ex- 
perience than  any  other  man  of  Singapore,  where 
there  is  the  highest  rate  of  consumption  of  the 
drug,  gives  the  following  opinion:  “The  in- 
ordinate use,  or  rather  abuse,  of  the  drug  most 
decidedly  does  bring  on  early  decrepitude,  loss  of 
appetite,  and  a morbid  state  of  all  the  se- 
cretions; but  I have  seen  a man  who  had 
used  the  drug  for  fifty  years  in  moderation, 
without  any  evil  effects;  and  one  man  I re- 
collected in  Malacca  who  had  so  used  it, 
was  upwards  of  eighty.  Several  in  the  habit 
of  smoking  it  have  assured  me  that,  in  modera- 
tion, it  neither  impaired  the  functions  nor  shorten- 
ed life ; at  the  same  time  fully  admitting  the 
deleterious  effects  of  too  much.”  There  is  not 
a word  of  this  that  would  not  be  equally  true  of 
the  use  and  abuse  of  ardent  spirit,  wine,  and, 
perhaps  even  ot  Tobacco.  The  historian  of 
Sumatra,  whose  experience  and  good  sense  cannot 
be  questioned,  came  early  to  the  very  same  con- 
clusion. The  superior  curative  virtues  of  opium 
over  any  other  stimulant  are  undeniable,  and  the 
question  of  its  superiority  over  ardent  spirits, 
appears  to  me  to  have  been  for  ever  set  at 
test  by  the  high  authority  of  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie.  “ The  effect  of  opium,  when  taken  into 
the  stomach,”  says  this  distinguished  philoso- 
pher, “is  not  to  stimulate  but  to  soothe  the 
nervous  system.  It  may  bo  otherwise  in  some 
instances,  but  these  are  rare  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule  The  opium-eaten*  is,  in  a passive 
state,  satisfied  with  his  own  dreamy  condi- 
tion while  under  the  influence  of  the  dm- 
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lie  is  useless  but,  not  mischievous.  It  is  quite 
otherwise  with  alcoholic  liquors. — Psychological 
Inquiries,  p : 21-8.  Grawfurd  Biel,  page  313. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  show  what  is  really  the 
relative  consumption  in  those  countries  in  which 
its  use  is  alleged  to  ire  most  pernicious.  In  the 
British  settlement  of  Singapore  owing  to  the  high 
rate  of  wages,  and  the  prevalence  of  a Chinese 
population,  the  consumption  is  at  the  rale  ol 
about  330  grains,  or  adult  doses,  a year,  for  each 
person.  In  Java,  where  the  Chinese  do  not 
compose  above  one  in  a hundred  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  where  wages  are  comparatively  low,  it 
does  not  exceed  40  grains.  Even  in  China  itself 
where  the  consumption  is  supposed  to  be  so 
large,  it  is  no  more  than  140  grains  chiefly 
owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  people,  to  whom 
it  is  for  the  most  part  inaccessible. — Grawfurd 
Dictionary,  page  313.  Opium  is  eaten  to  a 
very  considerable  extent  by  the  Burmese,  and 
the  drug  is  easily  procured.  — Mason.  That 
raised  in  Bahnr  (called  Patna  in  commerce) 
and  Benares  is  superior  to  the  Malwa,  and 
both  are  preferred  bv  the  Chinese  to  the 
Turkey  opium.  Good  opium  is  moderately 
firm  in  texture,  capable  of  receiving  an  impres- 
sion from  the  finger  ; of  a dark  yellow  color 
when  held  in  the  light,  but  nearly  black  in  the 
mass,  with  a strong  smell,  and  free  from  gritti- 
ness. That  produced  in  different  countries,  how- 
ever, varies  considerably  and  experience  alone 
can  determine  the  best  article.  The  value  in- 
creases for  a short  time  by  age  ; but  this  soon 
ceases  to  be  the  case,  and  Turkey  opium  in 
particular  deteriorates  unless  carefully  preserved 
from  the  air.  Opium  is  adulterated  with  leaves, 
dirt,  and  other  substances  ; if  very  soft  it  is 
not  usually  good.  The  great  consumption  of  this 
drug  among  the  Chinese  has  made  the  opium 
trade  a very  important  branch  of  commerce. 
About  fourteen  millions  of  dollars  worth  have 
been  annually  sold  to  them  for  many  years  past, 
and  the  demand  is  constant.  The  trade  is  now 
carried  on  by  means  of  ships  stationed  at  dif- 
ferent points  on  the  coast,  to  which  the  drug  is 
carried  in  small  vessels  ; or  it,  is  sold  all  along 
the  coast  in  schooners  from  Haenan  to  Shanghae, 
especially  at  points  opposite  large  towns.  No 
efforts  have  been  made  by  the  Chinese  authorities 
to  suppress  the  traffic  that  deserve  to  be  men- 
tioned, since  those  of  commissioner  Liu  in  1839, 
and  it  is  now  everywhere  publicly  smoked.  It 
is  probable  that  before  long  the  progress  of  events 
will  compel  the  Chinese  to  legalize  the  trade. 
The  opium  brought  from  India  sells  lroin  $ 550 
to  § 700  a chest,  and  the  Turkey  from  8 370 
to  § 500  a pecul.  The  price  of  the  commodity 
fluctuates,  however,  according  to  the  extent  of 
importation,  and  other  causes.  For  minute  in- 
formation respecting  the  progress  and  effects  of 
this  traffic,  see  the  Chinese  Repository,  passim. 
— Morrison.  The  extent  to  which  the  poppy  is 
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cultivated  in  China  bears  about  as  great  a di>pro-  j 
portion  to  the  consumption  of  opium,  as  the 
growth  of  tea  abroad  does  to  its  use  ; the  provin- 
ces of  Yunnan  and  Kwangsi  are  said  to  produce 
the  greater  part  of  the  native  article.— Williams'  I 
Middle  Kingdom,  p.  286. 

Opium  shipped  to  China  from  East  India  for 
following  vears  is  : — 

o J 


Bengal  Opium. 

Malwa  Opium. 

Chests. 

Chests. 

1320,  

,.  ..  3,591  .... 

2,278  „ 

1830,  

....  7,443  .... 

. ...  12,856 

1835,  

14, Sol  .... 

12,933 

1810,  .... 

18,965  .... 

1 8,32  L 

1845,  .... 

21,457  .... 

20,660 

1810,  .... 

20,000  .... 

19,063 

1817,  .... 

. ...  21,650  .... 

20,523 

1848,  .... 

28,000  .... 

17,490 

1849,  .... 

36,000  .... 

18,532  . 

Bonynge  America,  page  1 70. 

From  London  Home  News  Mail  10 Hi  April  1857, 1 
Opium  Receipts  of  the  East  India  Company.—  - 1 
A return  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  j 
East  India  Company  during  the  10  years  1845-55,  I 
in  respect  of  their  opium  monopoly,  has  been 
published,  The  net  receipts  were  as  follows  : — 


Rupees. 

As. 

P. 

1S43-46 

1,93,82,577 

8 

n 

1816-47 

2,09,61,421 

7 

8 

1847-4S 

6 

s } 

1848-49 

2,46,27,136 

12 

5? 

1849-50 

2.51,83,494 

15 

n 

1S50-51 

2,23,72,576 

7 

i 

1851-52 

2,74,47,805 

S 

u 

1852-53 

2,73,89,125 

8 

9 

1853-54 

2,32,44,991 

6 

Off 

1854-55 

2,18,74,489 

12 

6 

23,01,35,509 

13 

0* 

Average 

2,30,43,550 

15 

Si 

Opium  Adulterations. — Good  Opium,  when  if 
has  been  sometime  made,  is  of  a dark  brown  or 
blackish  colour  externally,  and  of  a reddish-browr 
internally,  either  homogeneous  in  texture,  or  form-', 
ed  of  agglutinated  tears.  Sp  : Gr : about  3-36.  lh< 
taste  is  strongly  and  permanently  bitter,  will 
some  degree  of  acridity,  and  a little  aroma.  Tin 
odour  is  both  powerful  and  peculiar.  It  is  hard 
and  even  becomes  brittle,  and  breaks  with  a com 
pact  shining  fracture,  and  produces  a yellowish 
brown  powder.  Some  kinds,  however,  are  sof 
internally,  and  others  never  become  entirely  dry 
The  London  College,  to  preserve  uniform*) 
of  strength,  directs  dried  Opium  only  to  b< 
used  for  the  several  pharmaceutical  preparations 
Opium  is  softened  by  the  application  of  heat  j 
and  burns  at  a higher  temperature.  The  effect  hi 
of  t he  ordinary  reagents  arc,  that  water,  eithefll 
temperate  or  warmed,  dissolves  about  two-tliirdiff 
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of  good  opium,  and  forms  a solution  of  most  of 
its  active  principles,  and  is  of  a bitter  taste  and 
of  a reddish-brown  colour,  llectilied  Spirit 
takes  up  four  fifths  of  the  whole  mass,  including 
all  the  active  properties  of  Opium.  Ether  dis- 
solves much  of  what  is  left  undissolved  bv 
water.  Diluted  acids  take  up  all  its  active  princi- 
ples. The  alkalis  precipitate  them  from  their 
solutions,  but  redissolve  them  when  added  in 
excess.  They  are  also  precipitated  by  baryta, 
lime,  and  magnesia,  and  their  salts,  also  by  the 
soluble  salts  of  lead  and  of  other  metals,  as  well 
as  by  solutions  of  tannin  and  astringent  vegeta- 
ble. substauce.  As  some  of  these  are  apt  to  be 
prescribed  with  opium,  it  is  essential  to  attend 
to  the  form  of  exhibition,  for  the  precipitate 
may  contain  all  the  active  principles,  and  the 
solution  be  inert  ; or  it  may  be  made  active 
again  by  using  an  excess  of  ammonia  or  polash  ; 
or  the  active  principle  may  be  taken  up  by  the 
acid  of  some  of  the  salts  used.  But  these 
various  effects  of  reagents  can  bo  duly  appre- 
ciated only  when  the  composition  of  Opium  is 
understood.  Several  analys  is  were  made  of  Opium 
before  any  just  ideas  were  obtained  respecting 
its  constitution.  Derosne  in  1803  first  obtained 
a saline  body.  Serturner  and  Seguiii,  the  first  a 
Hanoverian,  and  the  second  a French  apothe1-. 
cary,  both  discovered  in  1801  another  crystal- 
lizable  substance,  upon  which  subsequent  ex- 
perience has  proved  the  narcotic  power  of  opium 
to  depend.  In  a second  memoir  of  Serturner 
published  in  1817,  he  announced  his  discovery 
ol  the  existence  of  morphia  combined  with  me- 
conic  acid.  This  was  confirmed  by  Eobiqnet. 
Since  then,  Geiger,  Belt/.,  Pelletier,  Couerbe, 
Schmidt/,  and  Mulder,  have  successively  ana- 
lysed and  shown  Opium  to  consist  of  a variety 
of  principles.  Of  these,  three  are  alkaline, 
Morphia , Codeia , and  Par  amor phia.  A fourth, 
Narcofia,  though  neutral  to  colours,  forms  salts 
with  acids  : of  this  a great  portion  is  in  a free 
state,  and  may  at  once  be  separated  from  Opium 
by  eiher  ; the  remainder,  as  well  as  the  whole  of 
the  Morphia  and  Codeia , are  in  combination  with 
the  Meconic  Acid  and  some  Sulphuric  acid  found 
in  Opium.  Other  bodies  are  also  acid,  as  the  brown 
acid  extractive,  the  resin,  and  oily  matter.  Some 
■no  neutial,  as  A arcciu  and  Me  con  in.  Narcotin 
is  sometimes  enumerated  among  the  neutral  prin- 
ciples, and  1 hebaina,  called  also  Parninorphia, 
though  alkaline,  does  not  combine  with  acids! 
Besides  these,  there  is  a trace  of  Volative  Oil  (the 
odorous  principle  ?),  Gum,  Bessorine,  Albumen, 
Caoutchouc,  Lignin,  and  Salts  of  inorganic  bases. 
If  aclultered  with 

a.  Water. — Heat  100  grs  on  a water 
bath  for  halt  an  hour,  the  loss  is 
water. 

» b.  Starch,  pease-meal,  flour— boil  20 
grs.  with  water,  strain,  allow  to 
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cool  and  tincture  of  iodine  which 
gives  a blue  precipitate  with  these 
impurities. 

,,  c.  llesius,  dammar  and  clay,— subside 
as  a harsh  mass  during  the  tritu- 
ration of  100  grains  in  distilled 
water. 

„ d.  Catechu,  Gab.— To  solution  “ a”  add 
a solution  of  isinglass,  there  is  a 
copious,  precipitate. 

„ e.  Mucilaginous  extracts  of  bel  (fruit  of 
Aegle  marinelos)  and  meknnua, 
seeds  of  Euryale  ferox— add  .alco- 
hol to  solution  “ a”  previously  con- 
centrated to  ith.  A copious  pre- 
cipitate of  gummy  matter  ensues, 
quite  soluble  in  hot  water. 

,,  f.  File  presence  of  datura,  tobacco  and 
bang  can  only  be  detected  by  the 
smell  of  the  drug,  which  resembles 
that  of  a bad  hookah. — Ben.  Ph. 
2,8. 

Hr.  Hoyle  says,  .Opium  is  of  different  degrees 
ol  value,  according  to  its  sensible  properties,  and 
the  quantity  of  Morphia  it.  contains;  but  it  is 
subject  to  adulterations.  First  it  may  be  mixed 
up  with  too  much  water,  either  intentionally,  or 
in  consequence  ot  the  dew  having  been  very  hea- 
vy. I he  quantity  maybe  ascertained  by  the 
loss  on  evaporation.  The  most  injurious  fraud 
is  that  of  washing  out  the  soluble  and  most  va- 
luable parts  of  Opium,  and  bringing  the  residu- 
al mass  for  sale.  In  this  case  Butler  states  the 
Opium  loses  its  trails!  ucency  and  redness  of  colour, 
also  its  adhesiveness.  Sand,  clayey  mud,  sugar, 
molasses,  cowtlung,  Datura-leaves,  the  glutinous 
juice  ol  Aiigie  Marmelos,  and  even  pounded  pop- 
py-seed:-, are  employed  to  adulterate  Opium. 
Malwa  Opium  often  contains  oil  and  other  mat- 
ters obtained  by  the  expression  of  the  poppy- 
heads.  Some  Opiums  from  which  Morphia  has 
been  extracted  have  been  occasionally  met  with 
in  European  commerce.  To  be  enabled  to  judge 
of  good  Opium,  one  must  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  different  varieties  of  Opium,  their  re- 
spective colours,  tastes,  and  textures,  as  well  as 
the  natural  degree  of  moisture,  and  see  that 
no  mechanical  admixtures  are  apparent,  nor 
left  on  a filter.  Several  methods  have  been 
proposed  for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  Mor- 
P . i'1  Opium,  but  none  of  them  are  very 

satisfactory.  In  the  E.  P.  it  is  proposed  to 
asceitain  it  by  the  weight  of  the  precipitate 
caused  in  an  infusion  of  Opium  by  Carbonate  of 
Soda.  “ A solution  ol  100  grs.  macerated  24 
tours  in  Aq.  1 3 ij.  filtered,  and  strongly  squeezed 
in  a cloth,  if  precipitated  by  a cold  solution  of  Car- 
bonate  of  Soda  3 fs.  in  two  waters,  and  heated 
till  the  precipitate  shrinks  and  fuses,  will  yield  a 
solid  mass  on  cooling,  which  weighs,  when  drv 
at  least  11  grains,  and  if  pulverized,  dissolves 
entirely  111  solution  of  Oxalic  acid.”  Dr  Pereira 
381 
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has  not  fouiul  lliis  satisfactory,  but  considers  the 
process  of  Tliibaumnrv  as  the  best,  in  wliich 
Ammonia  is  employed  to  precipitate  the  Morphia 
in  infusion  of  Opium,  (v.  Mat.  Med.  p.  1742.) 
Dr.  Cluistison  considers  Dr.  Gregory’s  method 
of  obtaining  Muriate  of  Morphia  ns  the  only  one  ; 
but  it  requires  about  a pound  of  Opium  to  be 
operated  on  which,  if  good,  should  not  yield  less 
than  ten  per  cent,  of  a snow-white  salt. 

Action.  Uses.  Opium,  applied  externally,  is 
at  first  stimulant,  producing  pain,  as  on  the  eye, 
and  then  sedative.  When  taken  internally , in 
small  doses,  excitement  is  first  produced,  as  ap- 
parent in  the  increased  frequency  of  the  pulse, 
and  heat  of  the  skin.  This  is  soon  followed  by 
diminished  sensibility,  calmness,  and  sleep,  with 
abatement  of  pain,  suspension  of  mucous  secre- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  skin.  But 
if  the  tendency  to  sleep  be  resisted,  Opium,  in 
moderate  doses,  and  in  those  habituated  to  its 
use,  in  excessive  doses,  will  produce  intellectual 
excitement  accompanied  by  bodily  activity,  soon 
to  be  followed  by  general  debility,  as  is  exempli- 
fied in  Opium-eaters.  In  large  doses,  it  is  a 
narcotic  poison.  It  is  frequently  employed  as 
an  anodyne  and  hyponotic,  as  a sedative,  and 
to  restrain  inordinate  discharges,  as  in  diarrhoea 
and  cholera,  also  as  a diaphoretic,  often  as  an 
antispasmodic,  and  even  as  a febrifuge.  In  De- 
lirium Tremens  it  is  beneficially  given  in  large 
doses,  and,  combined  with  Calomel  and  sometimes 
with  the  addition  of  Ipecacuanha,  even  in  inflam- 
matory affections  ; though  in  general  it  is  con- 
traindicated when  there  is  inflammation  or 
much  fever.  It  is  no  doubt  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  therapeutical  agents,  and  that 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  frequently  employ- 
ed.— lloi/le. 

(5 8 3 S)  Ol’O BALSAM,  Balm  of  Gilkap, 
Judiacum  de  Mecca. 


Akooyeela-semoou-i-roo 
mie,  Arab. 

Balessan,  Egypt. 


Biilsamier  de  la  MequC, 

Fu. 

Opobalsamo,  It. 

Rogh u n - i-  Bulsan,  Rbrs . 
A liquid  gum-resin,  o jtained  from  the  Amyris 
Gileadensis,  a tree  found  in  Arabia,  Abyssinia, 
and  Syria.  It  is  first  turbid  and  white  ; of  a pun- 
gent smell  resembling  turpentine, 


o...—  i , but  sweeter; 

and  of  a bitter,  acrid,  astringent  taste.  When 

greenish  hue, 
length  of  the 


old  it  becomes  thin,  limpid,  oi  a 
then  of  a golden  yellow,  and  at 
colour  of  honey,  'it  is  chiefly  used  as  a cosmetic 
by  the  Turkish  ladies. 

‘ (5889)  OPOPONAX,  a genus  of  Plants  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  Uinbellijbrece  ; it  has 
an  obsolete  calyx,  roundish  entire  petals  rolled 
inwards,  with  a rather  acute  lobe  ; compiessed 
fruit  with  a dilated  convex  border,  bipknate 
leaves  with  unequally  cordate  segments,  crenated 
obtuse.  The  umbels  are  compound;  the 


and 


involucre  both  univ 
flowers  yellow. 


crsal  and  partial,  and  the 


(5890)  OPOPONAX  Oil  IRON LUM.  Syn. 
Pastinaca  Opotonax.  Eerula  op  : Tui/axu 

vpax^aov  DioSCOr. 

45891)  OPOPONAX  CHIRONLM,  is  native 
of  the  south  of  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  on  dry 
hills,  margins  of  fields,  and  thickets.  It  is  a plant 
0 or  7 feet  high;  of  a dull-yellowish  colour,  and 
resembling  a parsnip.  The  stem  is  strongly  fur- 
rowed ; the  leaves  from  1 to  2 feet  long,  or  • 
more,  flat,  bipinuate,  with  ovate  cordate  leaflets; 
which  are  usually  oblique  at  the  base,  often  con- 
fluent, and  surrounded  by  a cartilaginous,  cre- 
nated border.  The  calyx  is  inconspicuous,  the 
styles  rather  short  and  stout.  Although  this 
plant  is  amative  of  the  south  of  Europe,  the  re-  • 
sinous  gum  which  exudes  from  the  stalk  or  root 
when  wounded  is  brought  from  the  Levant  and 
East  Indies  in  roundish  drops  of  a reddish-yellow 
colour,  with  specks  of  white.  It  is  supposed  to  • 
be  an  emmenagogue,  but  it  is  seldom  used  ; it 
is  similar  in  its  effects  to  assafietida.  This  is  a. 
plant  of  easy  culture,  and  may  he  propagated  either 
by  seeds  or  dividing  at  the  root.— Euy.  Cyc.. 

(5892)  OPOPONAX. 


Opopo-nace,  It. 
Gawshier,  Peiis. 
Opoponaca,  Sr. 


Jawasheer,  Arab. 

Opopanax,  E it. 

Panax  gunnui,  Ger. 

Jawasheer,  Guz.  Hind. 

Off.  Prod.  Opoponax,  gum  resin  obtained  i 
from  the  stalks  of  a tall  plant  (Opoponax 
chironiwm).  According  to  Pelletier’s  analyisis- 
100  parts  contain— resin  42,  guni  S3,  starch  4, 
extractive  and  malic  acid  4,  volatile  oil  5,  with 
traces  of  caoutchouc  and  wax,  and  9 of  woody 
fibre.  The  sp.  gr.  1022  ; with  water  it  forms  a. 
milky  fluid.  Opoponax  is  derived  froinN™*  juice, 
ttcie  all,  and  “Xos  a remedy,  meaning  that  it  is  a 
remedy  for  all  diseases  1 In  action  it  resembles- 
asafcoticla,  but  is  much  feebler.  The  plant  occurs- 
in  dry  fields  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  Asia 
Minor:  A milky  juice  exudes  from  the  root’ 

when  wounded,  and  hardens  into  a foetid  gum 
resin,  in  most  of  its  properties  closely  resembling, 
asafoctida.  The  resin  is  found  in  all  the  Bazars- 
of  Bengal,  and  is  even  exported  from  this- 
country  to  Europe. — O’Shauylinessy,  page  301. 

(5893)  OPOSSUAI.  [Didelfhika  ; AIar- 

supiata.] 

(5894)  OPUNTIA,  a genus  of  Plants  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  Cactacea.  In  the  gar- 
dens I lie  species  are  called  Indian  1 igs,  and  are 
remarkable  for  their  stems  consisting  of  flat  joints, 
broader  at  the  upper  than  the  lower  •end,  but 
which  eventually  lose  that  appearance,  becoming, 
both  cylindrical  and  continuous.  On  one  ot 
them,  O.  cochenillifera,  the  cochineal  insect  is 
fed,  and  others  yield  a pleasant  sub-acid  fruit, 
which  is  eaten  in'  hot  countries.  The  lavas  of 
/Etna  are  in  some  places  covered  with  the  spiny' 
hushes  of  O.  vulgaris,  whose  large  purple  juicy 
fruits  arc  carried  for  sale  to  the  neighbouring: 
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markets.  It  is  however  only  a naturalised  plant, 
its  native  country  being  South  America  within 
the  tropics. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(n S 94)  OPUXT1A  TUNA,  has  been  figured 
in  Dillenius’s  ‘ Hortus  Elthainensis,’  tab.  3S ’>, 
and  is  the  original  of  what  Linnaeus  called  Cac- 
tus Tuna-,  it  has  been  since  called  Cactus  Hon- 
plandii  by  Air.  Kiintli.  It  differs  from  the  two 
following  in  the  long  whitish  spines  that  arm  it, 
in  its  very  broad  oval  joints,  its  fully-expanded 
flower,  which  resembles  that  of  0.  Ilernandezii, 
except  that  it  is  larger.  This  is  the  sort  which  in  the 
Jardin-des-Planles  at  Paris  nourishes  the  wild 
cochineal : it  was  brought  from  Peru  by  Dombey, 
and  according  to  Humboldt  is  in  much  esteem 
in  that  country  as  the  food  of  a valuable  sort  of 
cochineal. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(5895)  ORACHE,  or  AIOUXTAIN  SPI- 
XAGE.  Of  these  there  are  several  varieties, 
commonly  known  as  red  and  green  sag — the 
leaves  are  slightly  acid;  both  sorts  are  boiled  as 
spinage,  but  the  red  is  most  esteemed.  Propa- 
gated by  seed— no  particular  soil  required. — 
Riddell. 

(5896)  ORAXGE,  Aurantium,  Lin.  Citrus 
Aurantium,  Risso,  the  common  or  Sweet  Orange. 

Panneh  dodang,  Gyng. 

Orangen,  Dut. 

Oranges,  Pr. 

Pomeranzen,  Ger. 

Narunghie  Kounla,  Guz. 

Hind. 

Melarance,  It. 

Jeruklegi,  Jav. 

Simoa-manis;  Madra  Na'r- 
range,  Mal. 

Narungee,  Pers. 


ORANG 


winged. 


Laranjas,  Pout. 
Pomerunezu,  Rus. 
Naga-runga,  Swadoo  Na- 
riuga,  Sans. 

Naranja,,  Sp. 
Kichlie-pullum,  Collun- 
gie  pulium,  Tam. 
Kiciiidie-pundoo,  Tel. 
Naringliie,  Dok. 

Jerooc  Manis,  Malay. 

Faulkner,  Ainslie. 

The  parts  used  are  Aurantium  Eructus,  Au- 
rantii  Flores,  L.  Aurantii  Oleum  ; L.  Volatile 
Oil  of  the  Flowers,  Xeroli  Oil.  E.  Aurantii 
Aqua  ; Orange  Flower  Water,  E.  Eructus  suc- 
;us  ct  tunica  exterior.  Flores.  Folia,  D.  Like 
lie  Lemon,  this  is  a native  of  India,  • being 
bund  in  the  forests  on  the  borders  of  Silhet,  and 
dso  on  the  Xielghernes,  perhaps  also  in  China, 
file  Sanscrit  Nagrunga  and  the  Arabic  Nartfi/j 
ire  no  doubt  the  European  names  of  Naranja 
Spanish),  Arancia.  (Italian),  whence  we  have 
durantium  and  Orange.  The  orange  is  not 
nentioned  either  by  the  ancients  or  the  Arabian 
nedical  authors.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
ntroduced  into  Europe  after  the  middle  a°'cs, 
1'lie  Orange-tree  attains  a height  of  16  or  20  feet 
md  bears  great  abundance  of  fruit.  It  is  remarka- 
>le,  as  well  as  others  of  the  genus,  for  bearing 
he  fruit  at  all  ages  at  the  same  time  with  the 
lowers.  Though  a native  of  India,  it  does  not 
open  its  fruit  there  until  the  winter,  and  hence 
»as  been  able  to  travel  so  much  further  north 
han  others  of  its  compatriots.  Leaves  coriace- 
ous, ovate-oblong,  acute  ; margins  usually  finely 
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toothed;  petioles  .margined,  sometimes 
Petals  5,  white.  Stamens  about  2b,  5 of  them 
often  distinct  and  a ppressed  against  the  stigma, 
the  remainder  in  5 bundles  alternating  with 
them.  Fruit  globose,  rind  thin,  with  convex 
oil  vesicles,  adhering  loosely  to  the  pulp, 
which  is  sweet.  Oranges  are  cultivated  in 
the  south  of  Europe  and  in  the  Axores, 
whence  they  are  largely  imported  into  Eng- 
land. The  parts  which  are  officinal  are  the 
flowers,  L„  D.,  and  their  essence,  L..  also  called 
Xeroli  Oil  and  distilled  water,  E.  Juice  of  the 
Fruit  and  leaves,  I). 

Aar  mi  Lii  Folia.  Leaves  of  the  Orange  are 
officinal  in  the  D.  P.  on  account  of  their  bitter- 
ness and  the  aromatic  properties  of  the.  essential 
oil  stored  up  in  the  vesicles  with  which  their 
substance  is  studded.  This  essential  oil  may  be 
obtained  by  distillation,  as  also  a distilled  water. 
Or  an  infusion  of  the  leaves  may  be  employed  as 
a bitter  and  aromatic  excitant  and  disphoretic. 

Aurantii  Eructus.  The  ripe  fruit  of  the 
Orange  is  well  known  for dts  extremely  agreeable 
and  refreshing  juiciness,  whence  it  is  so  much 
esteemed  as  a fruit  even  for  the  sick,  and  as  a 
refrigerant.  AA  hen  of  a.  small  size,  the  fruit 
which  falls  oft  is  dried,  and  forms  the  Aurantii 
baccce  or  Guracoa  Oranges,  so  called  from  being 
employed  in  flavouring  Curacoa.  The  smaller 
I ones  are  smoothed,  and  used  tor  making  is- 
sues. I he  rind  or  peel  for  the  fruit  is  some- 
times substituted  for  that  of  the  Bitter  Orange, 
as  aie  also  the  flowers  and  their  essential 
oil,  also  the  oil  expressed  from  the  grated 
rind,  likewise  Orange  flower  water  ; all  be- 
ing used  tor  the  same  purposes  as  those 
produced  from  the  Bitter  Orange. — Royle.  One 
yaiietyy  of  the  orange  fruit  (of  which  there 
aie  various  sorts)  is  in  high  estimation  amongst 
the  tamool  Medical  Practitioners,  who  suppose 
that  it  purifies  the  blood,  improves  the  appetite 
and  cures  Catarrh. — Ainslie.  The  wo.od  of  the 
Orange  tiee  is  not  available  of  any  size  or  in 
any  quantity— M.  E.  J.  R.  This  "tree  is  now 
extensively  cultivated  all  over  the  Deccan.  The 
finest  sorts  are  the  Cintra,  Covvlah,  and  a small 
sweet  orange  which  grows  on  a tree  more  like  a 
creeper.  The  principal  method  of  culture  is  by 
budding,  the  stocks  generally  being  either  seed- 
lings or  cuttings  from  the  sweet  lime,  The  best 

Gintra,  with  a thin  close  rind,  is  produced  upon 
the  seedling  stock,  and  it  is  said  that  the  fruit 
grown  upon  the  sweet  lime  stock  is  generally 
loose  and  soft : this  is  very  perceptible  with 
s.onie.ot.  the  oranges.  The  best  time  for  bud- 
ding is  m the  cold  season. — Riddell.  The  leaves 
are  rather  bitter,  and  contain  essential  oil  A 
stil  more  fragrant  oil,  called  oil  of  neroli  by 
pel  turners,  is  afforded  by  t he  flowers.  The  ber 
nes  while  unripe  are  gathered,  dried,  and  turned 
in  the  lathe  to  the  size  of  peas,  and  are  used!  n 
issues  on  account  of  their  fragrant  odour  The 
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riiul  or  peel  of  the  orange  is  hitter  and  aromatic,  i 
ami  affords  a very  useful  stomachic  tincture  and 
syrup.  The  juice  of  the  ripe  fruit  contains  sugar,  j 
malic  and  citric  acids,  citrate  of  lime,  mucilage, 
albumen  and  gum.  Like  the  lemon  juice  it 
makes  an  excellent  cooling  drink,  ami  is  an  inva- 
luable specific  in  the  treameut  of  scorbutic  diseas- 
es. The  seeds  of  the  orange  yield  oil  by  expres- 
sion.— GbS 'haughnessy.  In  Teiiasscrim  Oranges 
are  quite  abundant,  but  for  the  want  of  proper 
attention  they  are  much  inferior  to  the  West  In- 
dia oranges,  and  to  those  cultivated  in  the  South 
of  Europe.  The  trees  are  often  exceedingly 
prolific.  A seedling  planted,  produced  in  the 
ninth  Year  more  than  two  thousand  oranges. 

• — Mason. 

(5897)  ORANGE-DYE  PLANTS.  The  flow- 
ers of  the  buteas  with  an  alkali,  the  corolla 
tubes  of  the  tree  of  mourning,  and  the  leaves  of 
ihe  henna  tree,  yield  beautiful  orange  dyes.  The 
latter  are  used  in  India  to  dye  skins  a “ reddish- 
yellow.” — Mason . 

(5 898)  ORANGE-TREE.  The  orange,  lemon 
and  lime  trees  (Citrus,)  are  evergreens  that  sel- 
dom exceed  about  15  feet  in  height.  The  wood 
is  only  met  with  as  an  object  of  curiosity  ; it  is 
of  a yellow  colour,  but  devoid  of  smell. — Trod. 

(5*898)  ORANGE  WINE  ( Auranta ) pre- 

pared by  Mr.  Rundall,  Jlazole,  Rajalimundry 
District,  is  quite  a novelty,  and  is  an  agree- 
able beverage.  On  being  tasted,  it  was  found 
sound  and  good,  although  of  a somewhat 
peculiar  flavour,  resembling  Malmsey  or  Muscat. 
It  is  recommended  for  flavouring  jellies.  The 
jury  at  the  Madras  Exhibition  considered  the 
manufacturer  is  deserving  of  a second  class  Me- 
dal.—il/.  E.  J.  II. 

(5899)  ORANG-UTAN,  or  ORANG-OUT- 
ANG, names  by  which  the  Pi  thee  us  Sat  yens 
of  Geoff  roy  ( Simla  Satyr  us  of  Linnffius),  the 
Red  Orang,  is  now  generally  designated.  [Ape  i 
Chimpanzee.]  The  following  are  its  generic 
characters  :■ — -Muzzle  large,  elongated,  somewhat 
rounded  anteriorly  ; forehead  sloping  backwards 
slight  supraeiliary  ridges,  but  strong  sagittal  and 
lambdoidal  crests.  Facial  angle  30°.  Auri- 
cles small.  Twelve  pairs  ot  ribs  ; bones  ol  the 
sternum  in  a double  alternate  row.  Arms  reach- 
ing to  the  ankle-joint.  No  ligamentum  teres  in 
the  hip  joint.  Feet  long  and  narrow  ; hallux 
not  extending  to  the  end  of  the  metacarpal  bone 
of  the  adjoining  toe  ; often  wanting  the  ungueal 
phalanx  and  nail.  Canines  very  large,  their 
apices  extending  beyond  the  intervals  ol  the  op- 
posite teeth.  Intermaxillary  bones  anchyloscd  to 
the  maxillaries  during  the  second  or  permanent, 
dentition.  Height  under  five  feet.  It  is  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  islands  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra  [Owen.) 
Professor  Owen  remarks  that  the  young  indivi- 
dual exhibits  the  anthropoid  diameter  in  the 
relative  smallness  of  the  face  to  the  cranium, 
resulting  from  the  state  of  dentition,  but  that  it 


corresponds  with  the  adult  skeleton  in  the  num- 
ber of  ribs  and  in  i he  relative  proportion  of  t lie  • 
and  lower  exteremities.  With  regard  to  the 
number  of  vertebne,  he  observes  that  the  figure 
of  the  adult  skeleton,  which  was  taken  by  permis-  ■ 
sion  of  the  board  of  curators  from  the  specimen 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Royle  College  of  Surgeous, 
exhibits  the  abnormal  number  of  five  lumbar 
vertebrae  instead  of  four,  which  is  the  number 
existing  in  the  trunk  of  the  mature  Orang  pre- 
served in  the  Museum  of  the  Zoological  Society 
of  Loudon,  and  in  the  Skeleton  in  tlie  Mliseuni 
o ['Comparative  Anatomy  in  the  Jardin-des-Plantes. . 
The  form  of  the  living  animal,  and  its  habits- 
in  captivity,  have  been  made  familiar  by  several 
specimens  which  have  been  kept  in  the  Zoologi- 
cal Gardens. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(5900)  ORCHID A&E/E,  a natural  order  of; 
Endogenous  Plants,  with  the  stamens  and  style 
consolidated  into  a central  column,  and  with  an  in- 
ferior ovary  : they  constitute  the  whole  of  the: 
class  Oynundria  vionundriq  of  the  Liumean  clas- 
sification. There  is  no  order  ol'  plants  the  struc- 
ture of  whose  flowers  is  so  anomalous  as  regards- 
the  relation  borne  to  each  other  by  the  parts  of 
reproduction,  or  so  singular  in  respect  to  the. 
form  of  the  floral  envelopes.  [Oncidicm .] 

! Unlike  other  endogenous  plants,  the  calyx 
and  corolla  are  not  similar  to  each  other 
in  form,  texture,  and  colour  ; neither  have  they; 
any  similitude  to  the  changes  of  outline  that  are- 
met  with  in  such  irregular  flowers  as  are  pro- 
duced in  other  parts  of  the  vegetable  creation. 
On  the  contrary,  by  an  excessive  development 
and  singular  confirmation  of  one  of  the  petals 
called  the  labelhuu  or  lip,  and  by  irregularities 
either  of  form,  size,  or  direction  of  the  other  se- 
pals and  petals,  by  the  peculiar  addition  of 
these  parts  to  each  other,  and  by  the  oc- 
casional suspression  of  a portion  of  them, 
flowers  are  produced  so  grotseque  in  lornt 
that  it  is  no  longer  with  the  vegetable 
kingdom  that  they  can  be  compared,  bul 
we  are  forced  to  search  for  resemblances  in  the 
animal  world.  Hence  we  have  such  names 
among  orcliideous  plants  as  the  Bee,  Fly,  Alan, 
Lizard,  and  Butterfly  Orchis,  and  appellations  o: 
the  like  nature  in  foreign  countries.  Of  these 
I things  some  idea  may  be  formed  by  the 
i Oncidium  ran  if  drum,  or  the  Frog-Oncidium 
j so  called  because  its  lip  bears  at  its  bast 
I the  figure  of  a frog  couchant  ; ^2, , Pens 
teria  elafa,  the  Spirito  Santo  Plant  of  1 a 
liama,  in  whose  flowers  we  find  the  likeness  o 
a dove  in  the  act  of  descending  upon  the  lip 
I 3,  Prescotlia  colorans , whose  lip  is  a fleshy  hood 
4,  Gongora  falra  ; 5,  GirrJusa  tristis  ; 6,  Cyc 
noches  ventricosum,  singularly  like  a swan,  th> 
arched  column  forming  the  head  and  neck  ; 7 
Oncidium  pair ina turn  ; 8,  Bolbophyllum  barbi 
gerum ; 9,  Catasetumviride  ; imd  10,  Peristena  cc 
rina.  In  consequence  of  their  singular  forms,  thei 
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gay  colours,  and  the  delicious  frag'unce  of  many 
of  these  plants,  they  have  of  late  years  been  culti- 
vated with  great  zeal,  [Epiphytes.]  Orchidace- 
ous plants  inhabit  all  parts  of  the  world,  except 
diose  which  are  excessively  dry  or  excessively 
jold,  both  of  which  appear  uncongenial  to  their 
intnre  ; and  they  are  most  abundant  in  such  as 
iave  an  equable,  mild  climate,  moist  and  warm 
luring  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Thus  we 
iave  not  a single  species  from  Melville  Island, 
jr  Nova  Zembla,  or  from  the  upper  regions  of 
lorthem  mountains,  nor  from  the  deserts  of  Af- 
ica  ; and  the  whole  province  of  Mendoza,  one 
>f  the  dry  western  states  of  South  America,  pro- 
luces  but  one,  and  that  in  a marsh.  On  the 
contrary,  the  woods  of  Brazil  and  equatorial 
America,  of  the  lower  ranges  of  the  Himalayas, 
nd  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  possess  countless 
nyriads  of  these  productions.  In  general,  in  hot 
ountries  the  species  are  epiphytes,  inhabiting 
he  branches  of  trees,  or  the  sides  of  rocks  and 
tones,  to  which  they  cling  by  means  of  long 
wisting  fleshy  roots  ; and  terrestrial  species,  that 
s to  say,  such  as  grow  exclusively  in  the  ground, 
re  rare  and  unknown  : in  colder  coun- 
ries,  on  the  contrary,  the  former  are  unknown 
nd  the  latter  only  represent  the  order.  Thus 
i North  America,  where  Orchidaceous  Plants 
re  plentiful,  the  epiphytal  species  are  almost 
nknown,  a single  species  only  occurring  in  Flo- 
ida  upon  the  branches  of  the  Magnolia.  Some 
f them  are  true  parasites,  deriving  their  food 
•om  the  roots  of  trees  upon  which  they  grow, 
n England  there  are  two  cases  of  the  kind, 
ne  the  Neottia  Nidus-Avis,  or  Bird’s-Nest  Or- 
b.is,  a brownish  scaly  plant  springing  up 
ccasionally  in  woods,  and  the  other  the 
'orc.llorh.iza.  innate,  or  Coral-Boot,  an  oeca- 
ional  but  very  uncommon  inhabitant  of  marshes. 
The  differences  in  the  structure  of  the  column, 
other,  and  pollen  furnish  botanists  with  the  best 
leans  of  classifying  the  order,  and  of  breaking- 
up  into  sub-orders,  in  the  following  manner — 

1.  Malaxidea  (fig.  I),  anther  opercular;  pol- 
n waxy,  with  neither  caudicula  nor  gland. 

2.  Epidcndrece  {fig.  2),  anther  opercular  : pol- 
n waxy,  with  the  caudicula  folded  back  upon 
ie  pollen  grains,  and  no  gland. 

3.  Vandecr  {Jig.  3),  anther  opercular  ; pollen 
axy,  with  a membrano-cartilaginous  caudicula 
ul  gland. 

4.  Ophrydece  {fig.  4),  anther  erect;  pollen 
ctile  or  granular. 

5.  Arethusece  (Jig.  5),  anther  opercular ; pol- 
n granular  or  powdery. 

<5.  Neottiea  {fig.  6),  anther  dorsal ; pollen 
iwdery. 

7-  Oypripediea,  anthers  two,  separated  by  a 
oad  sterile  lobe.  This  order  contains  394 
;nera  and  about  3000  species. — Eng.  Ggc. 
rchidese  are,  perhaps,  the  largest  natural 
oer  in  the  Khasia  Hills  where  fully  250  kinds 
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grow,  chiefly  on  trees  and  rocks,  but  many  are 
terrestrial,  inhabiting  damp  woods  and  grassy 
slopes.  I doubt  whether  in  any  other  part  of 
the  globe  the  species  of  orchids  out-number  those 
of  any  other  natural  order  or  form  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  flora. — Hooker,  Vol.  II. 
page  281.  Fortune  says,  that  having  land- 
ed “ I made  the  best  of  my  way  to  the 
farm  of  Hon  Inego  Gonzales  de  Az'aola,  whom 
I had  met  in  Manila,  and  who  had  kindly 
offered  me  the  use  of  his  house  in  the  interior. 
My  chief  object  in  visiting  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try was  to  procure,  if  possible,  a supply  of  the 
beautiful  orchid  (Phaloeuopsis  amabilis),  which 
Gumming  had  sent  home  a few  years  before,  but 
which  was  still  extremely  rare  in  England.  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  purchased  the  first 
plant,  tor  which  he  gave  the  large  sum  of  one 
hundred  guineas.  As  I had  very  little  time  to 
spare,  I was  anxious  to  make  the  most  of  my 
opportunities.  I made  an  Indian’s  hut  in  the 
wood  my  head  quarters  where  I held  a sort  of 
market  for  the  purchase  of  orchids.  The  Indians 
knew  the  hour  at  which  I should  return  to  the 
hut,  anti  on  my  arrival  I generally  found  the 
ground  in  front  strewed  with  orchids  in  the  slate 
in  which  they  had  been  cut  from  the  trees,  and 
many  of  them  covered  with  flowers.  The 
Phaloeuopsis,  in  particular,  was  singularly  beauti- 
ful. I was  very  anxious  to  get  some  large 
specimens  of  the  plant,  and  offered  a dollar, 
which  was  a high  sum  in  an  Indian  forest,  for 
the  largest  w hich  should  be  brought  to  me.  The 
lover  of  this  beautiful  tribe  will  easily  imagine 
the  delight  I felt,  when,  one  day  I saw  two 
Indians  approaching  with  a plant  of  extraordin- 
ary size  having  ten  or  twelve  branching  flower- 
stalks  upon  it  and  upwards  of  a hundred  flowers 
in  full  bloom.  “ Ihere,”  said  they,  in  triumph, 

“ is  not  that  wrorth  a dollar  ?”  I acknowledged  that 
they  were  well  entitled  to  the  reward,  and  took 
immediate  possession  of  my  prize.  This  plant 
is  now  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
of  London  ; and  although  it  was  a little  reduced, 
in  order  to  get  it  into  the  plant  case  at  Manila’ 
is  still  by  far  the  largest  specimen  in  Europe. 
'Hi  is  beautiful  species  may  be  well  called  the 
Queen  of  orchids.  rlhe  air-plants  are  not  found 
so  frequently  in  the  dense  shaded  parts  of  the 
forests  as  in  the  edges  ol  the  w'oods,  on  trees  by 
the  road  sides,  and  in  exposed  situations.  I found 
the  genus  Aerides  very  often  in  the  most  dense 
parts  of  the  woods,  but  never  a single  plant  of 
l halmnopsis.  I he  latter  was  commonly  found 
growing  on  the  branches  of  the  Mango  in  the 
cleared  parts  of  the  woods,  near  the  colleges  of 
the  Indians,  and  sometimes  on  the  very  tops  of 
high  trees  where  it  was  fully  exposed  to  the  sun. 

I confess  this  fact  was  quite  contrary  to  the 
opinion  1 had  formed  of  the  habits  of  these 
plants;  for  I expected  to  have  found  them  princi- 
pally in  damp  shaded  forests,  where  the Nun’s 
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rays  oouKl  seldom  penetrate,  but  such  is  not  the 
ease,  at  least  in  the.  Philippine  islands.  With 
the  exception  ot  the  orchids,  the  Philippines  are 
not  very  rich  in  plants  ol  an  ornamental  kind. 
As  tar  as  l had  an  opportunity  of  judging,  the 
vegetation  ot  Luzon  bears  a great  resemblance  to 
the  island  ot  Java,  and  the  other  parts  .of  the 
Malay  Archipelago.  The  country  is  however  very 
rich  in  birds  and  shells,  and  many  of  the  land 
species  of  the  latter  are  extremely  valuable.  Air. 
Camming,  who  is  well  known  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  made  very  large  collections  of  them  and 
lias  already  distributed  them  over  the  greater 
part  of  Europe  and  America.”- — Forhnie  s U'an - 
derings,  p.  3S1. 

(1901)  ORC11ILLA  WEED.  Aiichile,  Or- 

OlIELEA . 

Orseille,  Fr.  Oricello,  Orcelht,  It. 

Orseifle,  Gek.  Orchilla  Sr. 

A whitish  lichen  (Licit eft  orcella ) found  in 
Guernsey,  Portland  Island,  but  chiefly  obtained 
from  the  Canary,  Cape  de  Verde,  and  Madeira 
Islands.  It  grows  on  rocks  about  three  inches  in 
leugth,  rdumlish,  and  many  stalks  proceed  from 
one  root-.  This  weed  yields  a rich  purple  tincture, 
used  chiefly  in  dyeing  silks  and  ribbons,  but 
rarely  employed  alone,  on  account  of  the  fugitive 
nature  of  the  colour.  Litmus  is  a preparation  of 
orchill  in  square  cakes.  Urn/erslo».  Orchilla  weed 
is  imported  into  Bombay  from  Zanzibar,  and  is 
exported  to  England. — Faulkner 

(5902)  ORCHIS,  a genus  of  Plants  the  type 
of  the  natural  order  OrcMdacew,  and  belonging 
to  the  tribe  Oplirydine if.  The  old  Linmcen 
genus  Orchis  is  now  divided  into  many  genera 
[Ouchide.e],  but  a large  number  of  species 
are  still  retained  under  this  designation.  The 
tribe  OphrydineiC  is  distinguished  bv  the  pollen 
masses  being  divisible  into  lobes,  which  are  waxy 
and  definite  in  number.  The  anthers  are  wholly 
adnnte.  The  genus  Orchis  belongs  to  a section 
of  this  tribe,  in  which  the  eells  of  the  anther  have 
a rostellate  process  between  their  bases.  In  Or- 
chis the  perianth  is  ringent  and  hooded;  the 
lip  3-lobed,  spurred  ; the  glands  of  the  stalks  of 
the  pollen-masses  are  in  a common  pouch.-^- 
Eng.  Cyc. 

(5903)  OTIC  11  IS  COMMET  JN.EEOl  J A . 

— Hoot  of  two  or  more  spindleshaped  succulent 
tubers  ; scape  erect,  about  eighteen  inches  high  ; 
round,  smooth -jointed  ; with  cylindric  sheathes, 
about  half  the  ' length  of  the  joints.  Flowers 
white,  scentless  appear  about  the  middle  of  the 
rains  on  pasture  lands  in  the  Southern  Concan. 
Several  species  are  found  on  1 he  hills. — Riddell. 

(5904 ) ORCHIS  MASCULA.  The  Salep 
plant,  is  found  on  the  Mahalmleshwar  hills. 
It  blossoms  in  June,  and  the  roots  are  dug 
up  and  gathered  after  the  rains  in  November  or 
December.  Another  variety  is  found  in  the  hills 
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and  jungles  near  Camlcish,  but  possessing  a very 
bitter  principle.  L is  dug  up  by  the  Bliecls,  and  , 
sold  when  Iresh  for  a few  pice,  tin;  seer.  It,  re* 
quires  a great  deal  of  soaking  and  preparation 
before  it  can  be  deprived  of  its  bitter  quality. 
\\  hen  dry,  it  is  in  appearnee  as  tine  as  the  Per- 
sian. It  requires  being  boiled  in  at  least  six  dif- 
ferent, waters,  and  then  dried  in  the  sun,  when 
it  will  become  perfectly  sweet  and  fit  for  use. 
— Riddell. 

(5905)  OULODA  I’ll  N L,  Mountain  Laurel 
(from  dpaos,  mountainous,  and  s a<pvn,  a hm- 
hel),  a genus  of  Plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Lunruceie.  It  is  hermaphrodite,  dioecious, 
or  polygamous,  with  a 6 -parted  nearly  equal 
calyx,  the  limb  eventually  disappearing.  It  lias 
9 stamens,  oblong  anthers,  with  narrow  filaments, 
4- celled,  the  three  inner  looking  outwards.  T Tie 
fruit  is  succulent,  more  or  less  immersed  in  a; 
deep  thick  cup  formed  out  of  (lie  altered  tube  of 
the  calyx.  The  flowers  are  panicled  or  racemose, 
axillary,  and  occasionally  umbellulate  • — liny.  Cyc: 

(590(5)  ORLODAl’ilNE  CL  PPL  A JUS,  is  a 
very  large  tree  with  a strong-scented  wood  ; it 
has  ovate  elliptical  leaves,  acute  at  both  ends, 
sometimes  blunt  at  the  apex,  ending  in  a clianeR- 
ed  stalk,  obsoletely  netted,  smooth  ; t lie  axils  ot 
the  costal  veins  without  pores.  The  flowers  are 
in  clustered  few-flowered  rough  hoary  racemes 
below  the  axillary  and  terminal  bud.  I lie  calyx 
of  the  fruit  is  nearly  globose.  This  species  is 
the  cinnamon  of  the  Mauritius,  where  it  grows,- 
and  also  in  Bourbon  and  Madagascar.- Cyc. 

(.3907)  OllILAN l Al  irom  bplyavov  ),  a genus 
of  Plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Lahialir; 
or  Iumiuce.cc.  It  has  ail  ovate  tubular  calyx,  10-13 
nerved,  striated,  with  nearly  6 equal  teeth,  tin 
throat  villous  inside.  The  corolla  lias  a tube  equal 
in  length  to  the  calyx  ; the  upper  lip  sub-erect 
emarginate  ; the  lower  spreading,  trilid,  with  near- 
ly equal  lobes.  There  are  4 protruding  stamens- 
somewhat  didynamous.  The  lobes  of  the  style  an 
nearly  equal.  The  species  are  herbs. — Lug.  Cyc 
(5908)  OHIO  AN  LAI  CRETICUM.  (Linnaeus 

is  the  ’o plyavov  of  Hippocrates,  ‘ Alorb.  Alul., 
1,0  9 : the  ’Om'jtu  of  Dioseorides,  3,  30  ; am 

(lie  A €UKoe  opiyavov  of  1 IlCOplirastUS,  C>,  -■ 

(5 9 0 9 )OR  l G AN U M DICTAA1NUS.  th eJ.no 
ranis  diclamvns  of  Benthan  : the  Af/rnymoy  npyn 
^ of  Hippocrates  ; the  Ahrrafivoy  of  Jheophias 
tus,  ‘Hist.  Plant.,’  9,  ]P>;  and  the  A.Waw 
of  Dioseorides,  3,  37  Jt  has  almost  sessil 
leaves,  clothed  with  dense  wool  on  both  sm 
faces  as  well  as  the  branches.  1 he  leave^  ai 
broad,  ovate-obtuse,  quite  entire,  rounded  a 
(lie  base  ; the  floral  leaves  are  small,  almost  gUL 
rons.  The  corolla  purple,  without  a spin.  Til 
heads  of  the  flowers  liutnnt.  Eng.  Cyc.  . 

(5910)  OltlGANUAI  11ERACLEOTICL  Al  i 
a very  variable  species,  but  is  recognised  by  tu 
bracts  being  longer  than  the  calyxes,  by  the  oo® 
spikes,  and  small  flowers.  The  stamens  are  rooi 
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or  less  v illous,  t lie  leaves  polo-green,  glabrous,  I wise  employed  in  fomentations.  The  essential  oil 
or  pubescent.  The  flowers  are  white  and  one-hall  I is  so  acrid  that  it  has  been  used  by  farmers  as  a 
the  size  of  the  preceding  species.  This,  the  \\  in-  I caustic.  It  is  the  ’o piyavov  p.lXav  of  Theophrastus, 
ter-Sweet  Marjoram,  seldom  ripens  . sited  in  this  | lib.  vi.,  cap  2,  and  the  ’Aypoplyaeos  ofDioscori- 


rouutry,  and  is  propagated  by  slips  and  cuttings 
It  requires  a dry  and  sheltered  situation.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  region  of  the  Mediterranean,  Greece, 
and  about  Odessa  on  the  Black  Sea.  It  has 
an  aromatic  sweet  flavour,  and  is  much  used  as 
a relishing  herb  in  cookery.  This  is  the  Galina 
t/allinacea  of  i'liny,  20,  10  ; Cato,  De  lie  Rus- 
tica,’  e.  127  ; Sereu.  v.  U 09  ; and  the  ’o plyavov 
ppa.K\fwTLKuy  of  Dioscorides,  3,  29. 

(5011)  ORIGANUM  M AIM  OR  AN  A,  or 
Linn. -Ei-s,. 

Alurwa,  Duk.  | Maroo,  Tam. 

A native  of  India,  very  easily  reared  in  beds 
3r  pots,  either  by  slips  from  the  roots,  or 
iced.  It  is  used  for  flavoring  sauces,  fee. 
this  delicate  sweet  smelling  plant  the  Hiu- 
loos  oiler  at  the  shrines  of  Vishnoo  and  Sheva. 
—Jaffreg.  Ls  the  Murjorana  horleusis  of  Moench, 
md  the’AM«f>“KOP  of  Theophrastus,  ‘Hist,  Plant.’ 
j,  7 ; the  of  Dioscorides;  3,  41.  It  has 

learly  glabrous  racemoscly  panicled  branches,  pe 


des,  3,  31. 

(5014)  OR  . MOC  A lt  FILM  SENNOFDES,  Hc- 
dysarum  sennoides  of  Roxburgh. 

CD 

Kanaria,  Sans.  | Junglee  moonghee,  IllND. 

Root  considered  tonic  and  stimulant. — O'Sh. 
■page  317. 

(d0 15)  ORNHTHOLOG 1,  the  science  which 
teaches  the  natural  history  and  arrangement  of 
! Birds.  1 his  term  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
I words  Opm,  ;i  bird,  and  a Ayos,  a discourse ; signi- 
fying literally  ‘a  discourse  upon  birds.’  [Birds.] 

j (5016)  OROBUS.  Fischeri.  Bitter  Vetch. — 
Readily  cultivated  from  seed  in  any  good  soil, 
colours  various. — Beg.  Bum-p&ha  Per.  Riddell : 

(501?)  0110 BAN CI1E  (from  opo/3us,  a kind 
of  vetch,  and  hx*>,  to  strangle,  because  its  spe- 
cies grow  on  the  roots  of  vetches,  and  were  sup- 
posed to  destroy  them  by  strangulation),  a ge- 
nus of  Plants,  the  type  of  the  natural  order  Oru- 
_ Ixindutcexe.  It  has  2 lateral,  undivided  or  cloven 
iolate  oblong-ovate  leaves  clothed  with  heavy  to-  1 permanent  sepals ; a ringent  withering  corolla 


nentiim  on  both  surfaces,  oblong  sessile  spike 
i ts  glomerate  on  the  branchlets.  This  plant  is 
tree  or  shrub  in  its  native  country,  but  an  an- 
mal  in  our  gardens  It  is  native  of  the  North 
if  Africa  near  Mascar,  on  hills,  and  of  Asia,  on 
he  mountains  of  KAunaou.  The  bracts  and 
alyxes  are  complanate,  closely  imbricate.  The 
orollas  small,  purplish  or  white.  As  the  seed 
eldom  ripens  in  England,  it  is  generally  pro- 
ured  from  France.  When  in  blossom,  the  plant 
i cut  and  dried  for  winter  use,  as  a savoury  in- 
redient  in  cookery. — Png.  Cgc. 

(5912)  ORIGANUM  SMYRNEUM  YFL 
YR1AGUM.  Is  the *T<rowoj  0f  Dioscorides,  3, 
7.  and  of  Hippocrates,  ‘Morb.  Mill.',’  3.  490. 
lie  ancient  plant  is  usually  referred  to  I/gs-sopas 
ficiualU,  but  according  to  Fra  as  this  plant  does 
ot  grow  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  or  Syria.  O. 


the  upper  lip  concave,  notched,  the  lower  reflex- 
ed, in  three  unequal  wavy  lobes;  a gland  under 
the  ovary;  the  anthers  sagittate  with  the  lobes 
pointed  at  the  base;  the  filaments  almost  as  long 
as  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  downy  and  glandular  ; 
the  capsule  ovate,  pointed,  with  four  parietal  pa- 
rallel placenta.  The  species  arc  parasitical,  usu- 
ally simple,  rarely  branched,  scaly  erect  herbs. 
Eleven  species  of  this  genus  arc  British. — Png. 


Gge 


(59 IS)  ORRIS  ROOT,  Iris  Florentine 
IJssul-ul-sosun-ul  man 
joonie,  Isra,  Akab. 


Iris  de  Florence,  Fit. 


A iolen  wurzel,  Glut. 
Ireos,  It. 

Kewra -ka-jur,  Guz. 
Hind. 

Is  obtained  from  the  south  of  Europe  and  Asia 
Minor.  It,  is  tuberous,  oblong,  about  an  inch 


pyleum  of  Liumeus  is  the  M <Lpov  0f  Dioscorides,  I thicli,  white,  odour  like  that  of  violets,  taste  when 
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dry,  bitter.  An  inferior  description  of 


orris  root 


(5919)  O RSI  DUE,  Brass  Leaves,  Dutch 
Lear  or  Gold,  Flittergoed,  Mamie i.\i gold. 


(5913)  ORIGANUM  YLjpGAREj  Marjoram,  1 is  imported  into  Bombay  from  the  Fersiau  Gulf, 
is  stalked  ovate-obtuse  leaves,  ovate  bracts  Ion.  j which  is  procurable  in  most  bazars.  Orris  root  is 
■r  than  tin;  calyx,  the  heads  ot  the  flowers  round-  I used  by  perfumers,  and  in  medicine. — Pu/dhur. 

h,  panicled,  and  crowded.  The  bracts  are  usu- 
ly  purple,  ovate-obtuse,  and  at  least  half  as 
ng  again  as  tjie  calyx,  it  is  a native  of  Great 
ritain  in  dry  uncultivated  places,  and  of  Europe, 
ortli  of  Africa,  and  of  Middle  Asia  and  Aiueri- 

i.  It  is  an  ornamental  and  aromatic  plant,  and 
elds  what  is  sold  as  oil  of  thyme  in  the  shops, 
common  remedy  for  toothache  It  is  frequently 
ixed  with  olive . oil  as  a stimulating  liniment 
piinst  baldness,  in  rheumatic  complaints,  and 
Caiiist  strains  and  bruises.  The  dried  leaves  used 
*tead  of  tea  arc  very  pleasant ; they  arc  like- 


ly latergoud,  Dux, 
Uripeau,  (Aliquant,  Fu. 
Flittergold,  Uisu, 


Orpclio,  lx. 
Oropcl,  Sr.' 


An  article  resembling  gold  leaf,  made  of  copper 
and  zinc,  and  largely  used  in  tinselling  dolls 
toys,  images,  See.  It  is  made  up  into  books,  and 
in  tliis  state  is  packed  in  casks  and  eases  for 
exportation  from  Manheim  in  Germany,  where  it 
is  chiefly  manufactured.  - Fanl/cner. 
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(5920)  ORTHANTHERA  VIMLNEA  is  a 
plant  of  the  family  Asclepiadece  well  calculated 
to  yield  fibre.  Dr.  Royle  found  it  growing  at  the 
foot  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains — ‘ Himiialay- 
aa  Botany  ,’  p.  274.  It'attains  a height  of  ten 
feet,  and  is  also  remarkable  for  the  length  and 
tenacity  of  its  fibres.  This  grows  luxuriantly 
along  the  foot  of  the  mountains  ; and  its  long, 
straight,  leafless,  slender,  and  wand-like  stems, 
point  it  out  as  seemingly  well  suited  for  rope- 
making.”— lloyle.  Fib.  pi.  p.  130fi. 

(5921)  ORTOLAN,  the  French  and  English 
names  for  a species  of  Bird  belonging  to  the 
family  Fringillidae,  much  esteemed  by  epicures 
for  the  delicacy  of  its  flesh  when  in  season.  It, 
is  the  Hortidanus  of  Gesner  and  others,  Miliaria 
Pinguescens  of  Frisch,  Emheriza  horlulana  of 
Linnaeus,  Ortolano  of  the  Ilalians  generally, 
Tordino  Berluceio  of  the  Venetians,  Garten 
Ammer  and  Fcllammer  of  the  Germans,  and 
Gerste  Ku.eu  of  the  Netherlanders.  AYillughby 
writes  the  name  Hortulnne  ; and  Montagu  term* 
it  the  green-IIeaded  Bunting.  [EunERiztD.E  ] 
This  bird  is  found  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
which  may  be  considered  the  summer  and 
autumnal  head-cpiarters  of  the  Ortolan,  though 
it  is  a summer  visitor  in  the  central  and 
northern  parts.  In  Italy  it  is  said  to  be 
common,  by  Temminck  and  others.  Prince 
C.  L.  Bonaparte  states  that  it  is  found  in  the 
Sabine  Mountains,  but  not  commonly,  in  the 
summer,  and  that  it  rarely  occurs  in  the 
plain  of  Rome,  but  is  frequent  in  Tuscany. 
India,  Lapland,  Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Norway,  are  among  the  countries  visited  by 
it.  In  Britain  it  seems  to  be  only  entitled  to 
rank  as  an  accidental  visitor,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  it  does  not  occur  more  frequent- 
ly than  is  generally  supposed  : for,  especially  to 
an  unpractised  eye,  it  might  be  mistaken  for 
the  Yellow-Hammer,  and  in  some  states  of  its 
plumage  for  other  Buntings.  It  has  been  taken 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  ; and  one  of 
these  specimens  was  alive  in  1837,  in  the  aviary 
of  the  Zoological  Society  in  the  Regent’s  Park. 
Bewick’s  figure  (‘  Green-Headed  Bunting,’  last 
edition,  Supp.,  p.  24)  was  captured  at  sea  off 
the  Yorkshire  coast.,  in  May,  1822.  In  southern 
Europe  it  is  common  from  May  to  August,  and 
every  spring  and  autumn  may  be  observed  at 
Gibraltar  on  its  migration.  Mr.  Strickland  saw 
it  at  Smyrna  in  April.  North  Africa  is  its 
winter  residence.  Colonel  Sykes  notes  it  in  his 
« Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  Dukhun’  (Deccan). 
tY hen  properly  fed,  for  which  purpose  there  are 
large  establishments  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
where  they  arc  placed  after  having  been  trapped 
and  furnished  with  plenty  of  millet-seed  and 
other  grain,  till  they  become  sheer  lumps  of  fat, 
they  arc  delicious  morsels.  Mr.  Gould  states 
that  this  is  effected  in  Italy  and  the  south  of 
France  in  a dark  room,  l’rinpe  C.  L-  Bona- 
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parte  says,  “ Nella  vicina  Toscana,  dove  gli  Or- 
tolani  sono  frequenti,  si  manfengono  nelle  Uceel- 
licre  illuminate  giorno  e notte  fiuchd  restino  sof-. 
focati  dalle  pingucdinc.”  (In  the  neighbouring 
districts  of  Tuscany,  where  the  Ortolans  are  nu- 
merous, they  are  kept  in  aviaries  which  are  illu- 
minated day  anil  night,  where  the  birds  are  fed 
till  they  are  suffocated  by  their  fatness),  and  lie 
adds  the  relishing  words,  “ carne  squisita” 
(flesh  exquisite). — Eng.Cyc.  A kind  of  lark  called 
an  Ortolan  was  found  by  Dr.  llooker  in  the? 
Parwah  district.  He  says  abundant;  this  is  not, 
however  he  says  the  European  delicacy  of  that 
name,  though  a migratory  bird ; the  flocks  arc: 
large,  and  the  birds  so  fat,  that  they  make  excel- 
lent table  game.  At  this  time  they  were  rapidly- 
disappearing  ; to  return  from  the  north  in  Sep- 
tember — llooker.  Ilim.  Jour.  Pol.  I.  page.  98. 

(5922)  ORYZA,  a genus  of  Plants  belonging, 
to  the  natural  order  of  Grasses.  It  is  the  name  by 
which  rice  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  which  has  been  adopted  by  botanists  as  the: 
generic  name  of  the  plant  yielding  that  valuable 
grain.  The  Greek  name  would  appear  to  be- 
derived  from  the  Arabic  Aruz,  and  this  is  allied 
to  Uri,  the  Telinga  name  of  cultivated  sorts  ; but 
the  Sanscrit  names  are  Lnoo,  Dhanya,  and  \ rilii ; 
the  wild  kind  being  called  Nivara,  while  that  of 
the  great  tanks  is  called  Arizee  in  the  Tamul 
language.  The  European  names  are  evidently; 
all  derived  from  the  same  stmtees,  but  the  name. 
Paddy  is  applied  to  the  rice  in  its  natural  state,' 
or  before  being  separated  from  the  husk.  The 
natives  of  India  call  it  Dlian  in  this  state,  as  well 
as  the  plant,  and  the  rice  itself  is  called  Chamvul. 
The  genus  Uryzu  has  two  glumes  to  a single 
flower ; paleaj  t wo,  nearly  equal,  adhering  to  the 
seed  ; stamens  six,  and  styles  two.  Dr.  Rox- 
burgh describes  two  species  ; one,  0.  saliva ; 
distinguished  by  its  diffuse  panicle  ; the  other, 
0.  coarctata,  has  the  panicle  contracted,  the  val- 
vuletsof  the  calyx  subulate,  and  the  leaves  culm- 
clasping.  This  species  is  a native  of  the  delta  of 
the  Ganges,  and  was  first  discovered  there  by 
Dr.  Buchanan  in  1796,  but  was  not  found  to  be 
applied  to  any  use.  The  Common  Rice,  0.  sativa. 
unlike  many  long  cultivated  grains,  is  still  found 
in  a wild  state  in  and  about  the  borders  of  lakes 
in  the  Rajahraundry  Circars  of  the  Peninsula, 
though  never  cultivated,  because  the  produce  is 
said  to  be  small  compared  with  that  of  the  varie- 
ties in  cultivation.  [Rice,  in  Arts  and  Sc.  Div.J 
(5923)  ORYZA  SATIVA  RICE.  Lin. 

Arisee,  Tam.  I Beeuin,  Tel. 

Chawul,  Hind.  & Duk.  | Brass,  Malay. 

This  appears  to  be  indigenous  in  the  uppci 
provinces  of  Hindooslan. — Ainslie.  p.  217. 

(5924)  ORYZA  SATIVA.  Var. 

Adypilloo  Arisee,  Tam. 

This  grain  is  found  in  uncultivated  tracts  of  flu 
Southern  parts  of  the  Peninsula,  and  is  said  to  be 
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eaten  oul)  in  time3  of  great  scarcity. — Amalie. 

r.  217- 

(51)25)  OEYZA  SATIN' A.  Ynr. 

Amalay  Arisee,  Tam. 

This  small  grain  is  never  brought  to  market, 
nor  have  1 ever  seen  it  growing  : it  is  said  to  be 
met  with  in  the  Eainnad  country  and  to  be  eaten 
by  the  poor  only,  in  times  of  scarcity. — Aina- 
lit'.  p.  2 1 7. 

. (5(J2f>)  OS  BE  OKI  A.  A pretty  species  of  os- 
beckia  having  the  stamens  all  of  equal  length, 
is  in  flower  on  the  Maulmain  hills  m August. 
— Mason.  Dr.  Wight  gives  Osbeckia  aspera, 
377  ; Gardnerina,  997  ; hispidissima,  16.12  ; 
Leschenaultiana,  996;  truncata,  375,  996  ; 
virgata,  376  ; W’ightiana,  927-8. 

(5927)  OSSARA  RENYUND,  See  Gamboge. 

(592S)  OSl’EOCOLLA.  The  term  applied 
to  an  inferior  kind  of  glue,  manufactured  from 
bones. 


(5929)  OSYRIS  WTGHT1ANA,  Santala- 
ceac.  The  Lotel.  A small  tree  with  twiggy  erect 
growing  branches  ; in  flower  and  fruit  most  of 
the  year.  The  fruit  when  ripe  is  of  the  size  of 
a small  sloe,  of  a yellow  color,  with  a mark  on 
the  top  like  a “ blaeberry.”  It  is  sweet  and  very 
pleasant  when  tasted,  and  is  deservedly  ranked 

amongst  the  wild  fruits  by  Col.  Sykes. - 

Riddell.  Dr.  Wright  gives  Osyris  pettata,  817- 
1883;  and  W'ightiana,  1S53. 

(5930)  OTTER.  The  common  Otter  of 
India,  and  any  of  the  others  of  this  coun- 
try (so  far  as  is  known),  is  not  identical  | 
with  die  European  Otter ; but  in  the  muse- 
um ot  the  Asiatic  Society  there  is  a specimen  of 
m Otter  from  Algeria,  which  (externally  at 
least)  is  undistinguishable  from  the  common 
Otter  ot  Bengal,  that  is  so  extensively  tamed 
md  trained  along  the  course  of  the  Brahmapu- 
tra, as  Cormorants  are  also  trained  in  China. — 
Bligh. 

(5931)  OTTO  OF  ROSES. 


Utter,  Gcz. 

Gulab-ka-Uttur,  Hind. 


| Uttur-i-Gul,  Per. 


This  far-famed,  highly  valuable,  and  delight- 
’ll perfume,  is  prepared  in  Persia,  Upper  Egypt, 
Tunis,  Cashmere,  and  Ghazipore  in  Bengal."  Tt 
s estimated  that  one  hundred  thousand  roses, 
idd  189  grains  or  one  tola  of  the  utter.  The 
)t,to  of  roses  purchased  in  the  bazars  is  geiHfcd- 
\ adulterated  with  sandalwood  and  sweet  oil  • 
he  genuine  article  being  only  procurable  at  a 
ugh  price.— Faulkner. 

(5932)  OTIS  TARDA.  Bust  ARD. 

Eeel  naray,  Tam.  Beetmiakie,  Can, 
Junghekaboot,  Hind.  Cowduu,  also  Jerz,  Pers 
ijeetmiaka,  Iee. 

Various  species  of  this  genus  of  birds  arc  to 


be  met  with  in  many  parts  o ( India,  but  the  0. 
tarda  is  more  rarely  seen,  in  the  lower  and  south- 
ern tracts  of  the  Peninsula,  than  in  the  more  nor- 
thern regions.  In  Mysore,  which,  from  its  great 
elevation,  is  much  colder  than  other  countries 
of  the  same  latitude,  the  Bustard  is  still  common. 
— Ainslie  s Mat.  Med  p.  296.  Bustard  is  the 
English  name  of  a bird  belonging  to  the  genus 
Otis.  The  species  are  land  birds  whose  pro- 
per position  in  the  ornithological  system  has 
caused  some  embarrassment  to  Zoologists. — 
The  Bustards  live  generally  in  open  coun- 
tries, preferring  plains  or  wide-spreading  ex- 
tensive downs  dotled  with  low  bushes  and 
underwood-localities  which  give  them  an  op- 
portunity of  descrying  their  enemy  from 
alar. — They  are  found  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa  ; but  not  in  America.  The  Otis  tarda, 
the  great  Bustard,  is  the  Otis  and  Avis 
tarda  ot  Belon  and  others  ; Ostarde  Hou- 
trade,  Outarde,  Bistarde  of  the  French  ; Starda 
and  Starda  commune  of  the  Italians  ; Der 
Grosse  Trappe,  Trapp,  Trappgans,  and  Ac- 
kentrapp  of  the  Germans;  Abutardu  {Avis  tarda) 
of  the  Spanards  ; and  Gustard  of  the  old  Scotch. 
The  Otis  nigriceps  is  a native  of  Asia.  The 
specimen  from  which  the  figure  in  Mr.  Gould’s 
magnificent  work  (‘  Century  of  Birds  from  the 
Himalaya  mountains’)  was  taken,  was  brought 
from  the  highlands  of  the  Himalaya,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  that  locality.  Colonel  Sykes 
observed  it  in  the  wide  and  open  country  of 
the  Mahrattas,  where  it  lives  in  large  flocks,  and 
where  it  is  considered  one  of  the  greatest  delica- 
cies as  an  article  of  food.  It  was  indeed  so  abun- 
dant in  the  Deccan,  that  Colonel  Svkes  records, 
in  the  ‘ Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society,’ 
that  one  gentleman  shot  nearly  a thousand.  The 
male  has  the  body  above  pale  bay,  lightly  undu- 
lated with  rufous-brown;  neck,  a few  spots  on 
the  wings,  and  belly,  white  ; the  head,  which  is 
crested,  the  outer  wing-coverts,  the  quills,  and 
the  large  mark  on  the  breast,  black ; irides  deep- 
brown  ; bill  and  feet  yellowish.  Length,  inclu- 
sive of  tail,  56i  iuches  ; tail,  13£  inches.  The 
female  resembles  the  male  in  plumage,  but  is 
only  Tli  iuches  including  the  tail,  which  is  l()i 
inches.  The  eggs,  of  which  Colonel  Svkes 
found  only  one  in  a hole  in  the  earth  on  ‘ the 
open  plain  and  that  considerably  advanced  in 
the  process  of  incubation,  were  in  shape  a per- 
fect oval,  and  in  colour  a brown-olive,  with  obs- 
cure blotches  of  darker  brown  olive.  Length 
3T%iuchcs,  diameter  27  inches.— Engl.  Cue, 
page  701. 

(5  933)  OVE.E  (Gray),  a sub-tribe  of  the  tribe 
Borina  and  family  .Bovida.  It  includes  the 
common  Sheep  and  allied  species.  The  followin'"- 

is  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray  s definition  of  this  family: - 

Forehead  flat  or  concave.  The  horns  are  more 
or  less  spiral,  wider  than  deep  at  the  base, 
and  slightly  anulatecl  in  front.  The  females 
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arc  often  hornless.  The  skull  lias  a more  or 
less  deep  rounded  suborbital  pit,  without  any 
fissure  ; the  masseteric  ridge  ascending  high  lie- 
fore  the  orbit  : the  auditory  bulla  small ; the  basi- 
occipital  Hat,  more  or  less  expanded  anteriorly  by 
the  extension  of  the  anterior  pair  of  tubercles, 
the  posterior  ones  small;  the  cutting-teeth  are 
nearly  equal-sized  and  shelving;  and  there  are 
no  supplemental  lobes  to  the  grinders.  The 
hoof's  are  triangular,  and  being  shallow  behind, 
they  have  distinct  interdigital  fossae.  Males 
emitting  no  stench.  The  Genera  included  in 
this  family  are  — 

(5934)  OY  IS,  Cruinen  distinct.  Tail  elongated. 
Skin  covered  with  wool  or  ad  pressed  hair. 

Gaprcoi. •>-.  Crntnen  distinct.  Tail  very  short. 
Skin  covered  with  thick  hair,  covering  the  wool. 

Pseudois.  Cruinen  none.  Tail  rather  elon- 
gated. Sorehead  convex.  Skin  covered  with 
thick  hair. 

Aaimolrayas.  Cruinen  none.  Tail  rather 
elongated.  Forehead  concave.  Skin  covered 
with  short  hair,  and  elongated  tnl’t  of  hair. 

(5935)  OY  IS  ARIES,  the  Common  Sheep,  is 
subject  to  great  variety,  and  many  of  its  forms  have 
been  raised  to  the  rank  of  species.  Dr.  Gray,  in 
the  ‘ British  Museum  Catalogue,’  enumerates  no 
less  than  33  varieties  of  this  species. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  varieties  from  the 
‘ British  Museum  Catalogue’:  — 

The  Spanish  Sheep.  It  is  the  Otis  Ilispani- 
cus  of  Linn. ; called  also  the  Merino  Sheep  and 
the  British  Middle- \\  ooled  Sheep. 

The  Common  Sheep  (/his  rnstiens,  Linn.  ; 
0,  Q-ullica  Desiu.  ; 0.  brach yarns  Pallas;  0.  lep- 
lura,  Schreb.)  : the  Hornless  Sheep  (0.  Aug  li- 
e-ana, Linn.).  Of  this  variety  there  are  numerous 
forms,  such  as  the  Muggs  Sheep  and  Shetland 
Sheep,  the  Southdown  Sheep,  the  Old  Lincoln 
Sheep,  the  Romney  Marsh  Sheep,  the  Cobwold 
Sheep,  the  New  Leicester  Sheep,  the  Cheviot 
Sheep,  the  Old  Teeswater  Sheep,  the  Improved 
Tees  water  Sheep,  the  Dunky  Sheep,  the  Zetland 
and  Orkney  Sheep,  the  Welsh  Mountain  Sheep, 
the  Soft-Wooled  Sheep  of  Wales,  the  Wicklow 
Mountain  Sheep,  the  Kerry  Sheep,  the  Exmoor 
Sheep,  the  Black- Faced  Sheep,  the  Black -Laced 
Heath-Sheep,  and  the  Rass  or  Roosh  (Ox is  Polii, 
Blyth.) 

3.  The  Barwall  Sheep  (Ms- (Aries  Barieal 
Hodgson);  Oms  Jiarwal,  Hodgson  ; 0.  Ammonoi- 
des  var.  1,  Gray.  It  inhabits  Nepaul. 

4.  The  Hun’iah  Sheep  (Oois  Iiuuin , Hodgs.)  ; 
The  Hoonia,  or  Black-Laced  Sheep  of  Tibet 
Also  a native  of  Nepaul. 

5.  The  Cago  (Ocis  Gatjia , llodgs.)  the  Kago, 
or  Tame  Sheep  of  Cabul  region  ;.  the  Cago  Sheep 
of  Gray.  A native  of  Nepaul. 

ij.  The  Seling.  A native  of  Nepaul. 

7.  The  Curumbar  Sheep  of  Mysore. 

3.  The  Sheep  called  Garar  in  India. 

9.  The  Dukhuu  Sheep. 


OXALIS. 

10.  The  Shaymbliar  Sheep  of  Mysore, 

l L.  The  Broad-Tailed  Sheep  {0  luticaudatu's, . 
hrxl.,  (ieoft.,  ‘ Mem.  ; Lesson,  ‘Comp.* 

I ’mil on,’  x.  81- ; O lalicanda  platyceross.  Ara 
Idea,  Linn.  ; 0,  Turcica , Charlet ; O.  caudu  ubesui 
Ludoll),  ll  is  a native  of  Barbary.  There  are.- 
several  forms  of  this  variety,  of  which  the  follow-- 
ing  nre  most  prominent : — The  Lat-Uumpedl 
Sheep  (O.  Steutopyga,  Pallas ; the  Tartarian 
Sheep  of  Bewick) ; the  Persian  Sheep  ().  A. 
ecaudutus,  Geoff.)  ; the  Lat- Tailed  Sheep  (0.  Ai 
tiiacrocercus,  Schreb.);  the  Aora  Liyel,  or  Abys- 
sinian Sheep  ; the  Bueharian  Sheep  O.  Buc/iari-- 
\ca,  Pallas)  ; the  Tibetan  Sheep  V.  Thtbelutiu s, 
Fischer)  ; the  Cape  Slieep  0.  Capensis,  Er.xleb.); 

I the  Sheep  ol  Belkah. 

1 2.  Minty- hunted  Sheep  VO.  polyceratus, 

\ Linn.).  It  is  also  called  the  Four- Horned  Ram, 

and  the  Dumba  Sheep,  it  is  a native  of  Nepaul. 

13.  The  pttc/tia,  or  Hindustan  Dumba  (0. 
pitc/tia,  Hodgson). 

(5930)  Gup  rot)  is  T'ignei,  this  genus  embraces- 
the  Sba,  or  Koch.  It  is  the  Mountain  Sheep 
of  the  North  of  India,  and  is  found  in  Tibet. 

G.  Argalis,  the  Argali.  Jt  is  the  Aiyoceras 
Argali  of  Pallas,  and  often  confounded  with  the 
former.  It  is  a native  of  Siberia.  Dr.  Gray- 
says  of  this  species — “ The  Nyeiis  or  Bambheras, 
or  Wild  Sheep,  seldom  or  never  cross  the  llema- 
elial,  the  Indian  side  of  which  range  in  the  spe- 
cial habitat  of  the  Nahoors,  while  to  the  north 
and  west  beyond  Thibet,  our  animal  is  reDlaced 
by  other  species,  so  that  Thibet  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  special  habitat  of  one  species  (Ocis 
Attmonides),  and  the  plateaux  north  of  Thibet  as 
far  as  the  Altai  of  another  (Ocis  Aiimott),  cited 
as  types  of  the  true  ovine  form  ; and  it  may  be 
added,  that  the  six  sorts  of  tame  sheep  of  Thibet 
and  the  Sub-Himalayas  all  without  exception  ex- 
hibit the  essential  characters  of  that  form.  “ There 
are  several  species  that  may  be  confounded  un- 
der this  head  : the  Siberian  Argali  is  found  in 
the  most  northern  part  of  that  country,  and  it  is 
probably  different  from  the  Himalayan  animal; 
but  1 have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  differ- 
ence between  the  specimen  received  from  Mr. 
Hodgson  and  those  which  were  sent  from  Sibe- 
ria by  the  Russian  naturalist. — Pag.  Gyc. 

(5937)  Pseudois  Ka/toor,  the  Nahoor,  Ner- 
vate or  Sua,  is  a native  of  Nepaul. — Eng.  Gyc. 

(5938)  OYIS  ,\.\niOX  OL  PALLAS,  stands 
from  four  to  live  feet  high,  and  measures  seven 
feet^roin  nose  to  tail.  It  is  quite  a libetan 
animal,  is  seen  as  high  as  ISO  >0  leet  and  is 
seldom  seen  below  14000  feet  except  when 
driven  lower  by  snow. — Hooker,  Pol.  I,  p.  244. 

(5939)  OYIS  POLII,'  O.  ammonoides,  Capra 
hyrnalaiea,  C.  jeniblaica,  were  sent  to  the  Paris: 
Exhibition  of  1S55. — Paris  E.  J.  R. 

(5940)  OXALIC  ACID. 

Sauerk-lees-aure,  Gett. 

1 A vegetable  acid,  found  in  considerable  quan- 
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lit / in  sorrel  anil  rhubarb.  Accidents  have  fre- 
quently occurred  from  its  being  ndniinistercd 
instead  of  Epsom  salts,  which  it  resembles  in 
appearance.  It  is  used  hi  calico  printing,  and 
by  straw-hat  makers.  It.  is  all  object,  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  Switzerland,  where  it.  is 
prepared  from  the  juice  of  wood-sorrel.  Oxalic 
Acid  is  obtainable  from  the  Salt,  in  the  leaves 
rf  Gram,  Cicer  Arietinuin. — Faulkner.  Taylor. 

(5941)  OXALIS  (from  <5£<k,  sharp,  acid  ; the 
leaves  have  an  acid  taste),  a genus  of  Plants  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  Oxalidem  or  Oxali- 
dacece.  Jt  has  4 sepals  connected  below,  and  5 
petals  which  are  likewise  frequently  connected 
below.  The  stamens  are  It!  in  number,  and 
inonadelphous  ; the  5 outer  ones  shorter  than  the 
rest.  The  styles  5,  and  the  capsules  oblong  and 
5 - co  rne  red . — Eng . Cyc. 

(5943)  OXALIS  AGETOSELLA,  Common 
Wood-Sorrel,  is  a small  perennial  plant  with 
a subterranean  rootstock  consisting  of  many  scaly 
joints;  the  leaves  are  ternate,  leaflets  obcordate 
and  having  the  peduncles  longer  than  the  leavqs, 
with  two  scaly  bracts  at  about  the  middle  ; the 
corolla  is  about  4 times  as  long  as  the  calyx,  and 
af  a white  colour  beatilully  veined  with  purple. 
Mr.  Curtis  remarks  that  the  leaves  are  often 
aurplisli  beneath,  and  that  the  fruit  darts  forth  its 
-eeds  at  the  smallest  touch  when  ripe.  This  spe- 
cies of  wood-sorrel  has  a pleasant  acid  taste,  de- 
aendent  on  the  presence  of  oxalic  acid,  and  is 
requently  used  in  salads  ; its  flavour  approaches 
icar  to  that  of  lemons  or  tartaric  acid,  with  which 
ts  medicinal  effects  also  correspond,  as  it  is  es- 
eemed  a refrigerant  antiscorbutic  and  diuretic, 
fhc  expressed  juice  of  this  species,  evaporated 
nul  set  in  a cool  place,  affords  a crystalline  salt, 
which  may  be  used  whenever  vegetable  acids 
ire  wanted.  It,  is  sold  in  the  shops  under  the 
name  of  Essential  Salts  of  Lemons,  and  is  em- 
ployed to  take  iron-moulds  and  ink-spots  out 
of  linen. 

(5943)  OXALIS  CORXICULATA,  Sorrel 
Vei.low-Woob  sorrel.  Lin.  (Three  leaved 
?orrel.) 


Pool  wry  keery,  Tam. 
LJmbutic  ke  baujee,  Duk. 
Shooklika,  Sans. 
i.’nibuti,  Duck. 
fullachinta,  'IV./,. 

Gnrool,  II IM). 


Iroollie  chinla  koora. 
Tel. — A in  si  ids  Mai. 
Med.  /j.256. 
Clmkaikn,  Ainbashln, 
Amilkn,  Sans. 
Chooka-tipui.lce,  Beng. 


Oxalis  Corniculate,  Horned  Wood-Sorrel,  has 
i decumbent  stein,  branched  and  rooting  ; the 
eaves  are  ternate  with  obcordate  leaflets  ; oblong 
itipules  united  to  the  base  of  the  petioles  ; the 
peduncles  are  two-flowered,  and  shorter  than  the 
leaves.  It  is  a native  of  Europe,  particularly  in 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Greece,  as  well  as  of  Japan, 
Mexico,  North,  America,  and  England.  The 
flowers  are  yellow.  The  flowers  of  the  North 


OYSTER. 

American  plant  are  larger  than  the  European. 

'I  his  species  is  common  all  over  India,  possesses 
exactly  the  same  properties,  and  yields  the  same 
products  as  the  European  sorrel.  The  small 
J leaves,  tender  shoots,  and  flowers,  are  given  in 
electuaries  by  the  Hindoos  as  a cooling  medi- 
cine in  fevers,  the  extent  of  two  tea-spoonsful 
daily  f Shanghai' ssy,  p.  257-  The  stem  of  this 

plant  is  imported  from  Delhi  : very  sour:  used  to 
_ cm  re  flatulent  inxlegestioii. — Gen.  Med.  T.  p.  153. 
A common  weed  on  lawns  and  in  gardens — 
used  by  the  natives  in  making  chutney  ; and  in 
curries,  a good  substitute  for  lime  juice  or  tama- 
rind imparting  a peculiar  acid  taste.  — Jnffrev. 

(5944)  OXALIS  ."ROSEA.  Tuberous  rooted 
plants,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  easilv 
cultivated  at  the  commencement  of  the  rains  ; 
j the  small  tubers  should  be  allowed  to  remain, 
i in  the  pots  in  which  they  have  grown  and 
be  carefully  removed  into  fresh  earth  after  the- 
rains  have  set  in,  and  if  well  attended  to,  will 
readily  spring  up,  and  produce  abundance  of  rose 
coloured  flowers. — Ridded/. 

(5945)  OXLEY  A XANTHOXYLA,  is  a na- 
I five  of  Australia.  It  attains  a height  of  100 
icet.  The  wood  is  yellow,  and  explored  for 
building  boats.  It  is  called  yellow-wood.  ‘[Swie- 
i tenia  ; Cedrela;] — ALy.  Cyc.  page  802. 

(594G)OXYLOBIUM  CORDLFOLILM.  These  . 
aie  ornamental  plants,  easy  ot  culture,  in  anv 
common  soil ; the  colours  are  yellow,  orarn-e  and 
scarlet. — Riddell. 

(G947)  OXrSTELMA  ESCULENT l JAf.  Syn." 
Rerip] oca  esculenta.  A selepias  rosea,  —Ro.rh.  'FI. 
lad.  ii.  p.  40.  A twining  perennial,  deciduous 
plant.,  flowers  in  the  rains,  large  white,  with  a 
slight  tinge  of  rose  colour,  and  streaked  with  pur- 
ple veins  ; texture  thin  and  delicate. — Riddell. 
Common  in  India  on  the  banks  of  rivulets,  used 
by  the  natives  in  decoction  as  a gargle  in  apthous 
ulcerations  ol  the  month,  and  in  sore  throat : 
c.iUle^  eat  the  roots.  [Royle.'j — O'  Shan ghnessy, 

^ (5948)  OXYURA  CRYSANTHEMOIDES. 
Native  ol  Britain,  and  North  America,  cultivat- 
ed in  any  garden  soil.— Riddell. 

(5949)  OXYURA.  Mount  nin  sorrel. 

(5950)  OYSTER. 


Unit, re,  Eit. 
Austern,  Ger. 
Ostriclie,  It. 
Kaloo,  Gtiz. 


Seepee,  IIind. 
Ostrerc,  Lat. 
Ostrns,  Sr. 


A well-known  and  generally  diffused  shell  fish. 
— Faulkner. 

(5951)  OYSTER  SHELL,  See  Mother  of 
Bearl  Shell. 
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(5952)  PABUT  : PALOOD.  In  the  Punjab 
ami  Cashmere,  there  are  different  kinds  of  white 
earths,  which  are  used  by  the  Hindoos  under 
under  the  name  of  Pabood  in  the  religious  cere- 
monies. The  genuine,  what  1 got  at  Lahore  was 
carbonate  of  magnesia  combined  with  a very 
small  quantity  of  oxyde  of  iron.  I received  an  in- 
ferior kind  in  Cashmere,  which  was  a product  of 
the  hills,  namely,  from  Amernat,  this  earth  was 
carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia  with  very  little 
oxyde  of  iron. — [lonigberger.  p.  321. 

(5953)  PAG 1IYDERMAT  A (literally  Thick- 
Hides  ; Hick  limiter  of  the  Germans  ; Pachy- 
derm of  the  Trench),  the  seventh  order  of  Mam- 
malia according  to  the  system  of  Cuvier.  -Eng. 
Cyc. 

(5954)  PACHYBHIZUS,  has  a long  com- 
pressed pod,  with  kidney-shaped  seeds  and  no 
dissepiments,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  principal 
species,  P.  angulatus  (formerly  JMichos  bnlbo- 
sus),  producing  a root  of  the  size  and  substance 
of  a turnip.  It  is  reported  to  have  been  carried 
to  the  Pilippines  from  South  America,  and 
thence  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  west  of 
Asia.  The  side  leaflets  are  nearly  triangular, 
that  in  the  middle  lozenge-shaped,  slightly  tooth- 
ed, and  shaggy  on  both  sides.  '1  he  flowers  are 
very  beautiful,  of  a violet-blue  colour,  and  ar- 
ranged in  axillary  nearly  erect  racemes,  from  one 
to  two  feet  long."  Its  root  is  a common  article 
of  food  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  but  no  other 
part  of  the  plant  is  "eaten.—  Eng.  Cyc. 

(5955)  PADHY. 

Bhatt,  Guz.  & Hind. 

A term  applied  to  rice  in  the  husk. — Faulkner . 

(5956)  PADDY  BIRD  HEATHERS  are  ex- 
tremely light,  soft,  and  delicate  ; resembling  the 
down  of  the  Eider  duck.  Their  colour  is  white, 
sometimes  slightly  variegated  with  black.  Muffs, 
tippets,  and  other  similar  articles,  made  ol  these 
feathers,  are  often  brought  from  India,  as  pre- 
sents.— Comp.  Desr. 

(5957)  PADMAK.  The  wood  of  a tree  from 
the  Himalayas,  considered  to  be  refrigerant^ 
Gen.  Med.  Top.  p.  149. 

(5958)  rjEDERIA,  a genus  of  Plants  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  Cinchonacea.  It  has 
a small  5-toothed  permanent  calyx,  a funnel- 
shaped  corolla,  hairy  inside,  5-lobed,  and  with 
a plaited  estivation.  There  are  5 stamens,  some- 
times abortive  ; the  anthers  oblong,  nearly  ses- 
sile in  the  middle  of  the  tube,  lhe  style  is  not 


protruded,  and  the  stigma  bifid.  The  berry 
is  small,  roundish,  and  globose,  tricellcd,  with 
a seed  in  each  cell.  The  flowers  are  small,  white, 
and  usually  unisexual. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(5959)  P/E  DERI  A F/ET1DA. 

Guudha-Badhalee,  Beng.  | Gundale,  IJjxd. 

P coder  ia  has  a wordy  twining  stem,  round 
and  smooth.  The  leaves  are  oblong  or  lan- 
ceolate, cordate  at  the  base,  and  glabrous. 
The  panicles  axillary,  terminal,  opposite,  short, 
and  few-flowered.  The  flowers  are  usually  of  a 
deep  pink,  the  bracts  ovate,  the  calyx  5-toothed, 
the  corolla  with  along  tube  somewhat  gibbous 
and  woolly  inside  ; the  limb  narrow  and  divided 
into  5 -cordate  crenulate  segments.  The  berry 
is  dry,  compressed,  having  5 lines  on  each  side, 
1-celled,  and  2-seedrd.  The  seeds  are  smooth, , 
compressed,  enlarged  with  a somewhat  membran- 
ous ring  all  round.  'The  leaves  have  a very  foetid 
and  alinceous  odour  when  bruised,  yet  they  are 
used  to  impregnate  baths,  and  are  administered  in 
a decoction  medicinally  in  cases  of  retention  of 
urine  and  some  febrile  complaints.  According  to 
Roxburgh  the  root  is  used  by  the  Hindoos  as  an 
emetic.  It  is  a native  of  the  East  Indies,  and 
of  Japan  and  the  Moluccas. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(5960)  P/EDERIA  TERNATA  has  an  erect; 
smooth  trichotoinous  steam,  with  triangular 
branchlets  ; leaves  3 in  a whorl ; oblong-lanceolate 
axillary  trichotoinous  corymbs  shorter  than  the 
leaves;  the  limb  of  the  calyx  campanulate  and . 
obscurely  5-toothed.  It  is  a native  of  the  East; 
Indies  on  the  mountains  which  border  on  Silbet. 
The  flowers  are  rather  large,  funnel-shaped  white, 
on  long  filiform  pedicels,  each  pedicel  having  a 
pair  of  linear  ciliated  bracts  above  the  middle. 
The  flowers  are  said  to  be  fragrant  when  fresh, 
but  emit  a very  offensive  smell  on  being  steeped 
in  water  after  they  have  been  dried. — Lindley, 
Flora  Medica. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(5961)  PiEONIA  is  a genus  of  Plants  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  Ranunculacece.  The 
specif  s are  very  generally  cultivated  in  gardens' 
for  the  sake  of  their  large  gaudy  flowers.  They' 
are  characterised  in  their  order  by  a permanent 
leafy  calyx  of  5 unequal  sepals,  5 petals,  stamens1 
whose  anthers  split  open  by  two  fissures  along: 
their  face,  a fleshy  elevated  disc,  and  front  2 to 
5 many-seeded  carpels,  terminated  by  a fleshy 
recurved  stigma.  Their  fruit  consists  of  leathery- 
follicles,  splitting  on  one  side,  and  exposing  to 
view  a number  of  round,  black,  shining  seeds 
adhering  to  a crimson  placenta. — Eng.  Cyc. 
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(5902)  P.EONLA  ARBOR  ISA.  These  bowl- 
ful (lowering  plants,  the  herbaceous  species  ol 
hich  are  so  generally  cultivated  in  England, 
id  thrive  best  in  the  conservatories,  are  not 
io\vn  in  Western  India.  Riddell. 

(5  St  Go)  P.EONIA  AlOUTAN  is  a shrub,  ol 
Inch  several  varieties,  with  beautiful  whitish 
overs  stained  with  pink,  arc  now  in  British 
udens.  Qt  these  the  most  showy  is  that  called 
. papaieracen,  which  has  a broad  crims  >n 
ain  at  the  base  of  each  petal,  if  grown  on 
e north  side  of  a wall,  or  in  a situation  where 
is  but  little  exposed  to  the  sun  in  the  earl\ 
rt  ol  the  day,  this  species  will  bear  the  open 
r of  England  without  protection;  but  it 
routs  so  early  in  the  spring,  il  exposed  to  the 
n,  that  it  is  very  liable  to  be  cut  off  by  the 
e fronts  of  England.  It  is  a native  of  China. 

the  other  species,  P.  Brown  'd  and  P.  Cali- 
'• idea  are  remarkable  lor  being  the  only  species 
minting  America;  they  are  natives  of  Calitbr- 

i and  of  the  country  to  the  northward,  and 
re  little  beauty  : tin-  first  exists  in  English  gar- 
us,  but  is  extremely  rare.  The  rest  of  the  genus 
nsi'ts  entirely  of  European  and  Asiatic  plants, 
iieh,  according  to  lie  Candolle,  form  fifteen 
ecies  ; but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
alter  part  of  these  supposed  species  are  mere 
rieties,  chiefly  of  P.  officinalis,  P.  albijlora , 

ten ni folia,  and  P . peregriua . All  these 
mts  are  liable  to  produce  double  flowers, 
icli,  by  the  conversion  of  their  numerous 
mens  into  petals,  are  generally  extremely 
lutiful : they  have  however  no  smell,  or 
: an  agreeable  one.  Being  quite  hardy, 
iwing  readily  in  any  kind  of  soil,  and 
ily  multiplied,  either  by  seeds  or  by  division 
the  roots,  they  are  generally  favourites  in 
dens.  All  the  species  have  an  acrid  princi- 
concentrated  in  tin dr  roots  and  seeds,  which 
accordingly  emetic  and  cathartic  in  moderate 
ses.  They  were  formerly  in  great  repute  as  a 
dicine;  and  Dioscorides,  whose  Tiawvla  was 
bably  both  P.  officinalis  and  P.  peregriua, 
ts  no  fewer  than  sixteen  names,  by  wliieh  it 
t known. — Png.  Ggc.  See  Moi'tan. 

5fi‘Jl)  PAG  RUS,  a genus  of  FLlms  belong- 

to  the  family  Sparklet,  with  the  following 
racters — Four  or  six  strong  concave  teeth  in 
it,  supported  by  smaller  conical  teeth  behind 
m,  with  two  rows  of  rounded  molar  teeth  on 

ii  side  of  both  jaws.  [Pagellus  ] — Eng.  Cue. 
5965)  PAGURI  D/E,  or  PAG U JUANS,  a 
e of  the  apteruroug  section  of  the  Anonmrous 
ily  of  Crustacea,  composed  of  a considerable 
aber  of  species,  the  greater  part  of  which  are 
arkable  for  the  more  or  less  complete  soft- 
* of  the  abdomen,  the  want  of  symmetry  in 
appendages  of  this  part  of  the  body,  th* 
rtness  of  the  two  posterior  pairs  of  feet,  and 
iv  other  characters.  Modern  writers  re co<r- 
••  several  genera  of  this  family.  The  Pagii- 


PALANG  POSH  on  PALAMPORE. 

I nts  of  Aristotle  is  not  a lleimitrCrab  ; but  he 
i describes  three  kinds  of  hermit-crabs  under  the 
| name  Kapidyiov.  They  are  termed  K aptdvas  by  Op- 
pian,  /Elian,  and  Galen. — A great  resemblance 
exists  among  all  the  Paguri,  Pagurus  (Fabri- 
cius),  properly  so  called,  not  only  in  the  de- 
tails of  their  organisation,  but  in  their  habits. 
The  ceplialo-thoracic  portion  of  their  body  is 
shorter  than  the  abdominal  portion. — Eng.  Gyc. 

(5906)  Pagurus  Dtformis.  Ocular  peduncles 
very  stout  and  short,  rather  longer  than  the 
basilary  portion  of  the  external  antennae,  but 
much  shorter  than  the  anterior  border  of  the 
carapace  ; cornea  large,  and  occupying  half  the 
length  ot  the  terminal  joint  of  the  ocular  pedun- 
cles. Anterior  feet  short  and  stout,  especially 
on  one  side,  smooth  externally  but  spinv  above  ; 
a dentilated  eicst  on  the  upper  border  of  the 
large  moveable  finger.  Succeeding  feet  smooth, 
and  with  but  little  hair,  furnished  externally  with 
a projecting  crest,  which  extends  over  the  two 
first  joints,  and  which,  in  the  third  foot,  is  very 
much  developed  and  finely  dentilated.  Nothing 
similar  on  the  opposite  side.  Abdomen  furnish- 
ed with  tour  large  transverse  plates,  each  with 
an  oviferous  false  foot,  the  first  three  of  these 
are  large,  and  terminated  by  three  elongated  and 
ciliated  laminae  in  the  female.  In  the  male  all 
these  appendages  are  small,  and  terminated  by  a 
single  lamina.  Length  5 inches.  It  is  a native 
of  the  Mauritius  anil  the  Seychelles. — Eng.  Gyc. 

(.5967)  Cmobita  (Latreille). — This  genus,  in 
the  opinion  of  M.  Milne- Edwards,  establishes  the 
passage  between  the  Paguri,  properly  so  called, 
and  Birgits. 

(5908)  Gen  obi  ta  rugosa.  Stomachal  region 
nearly  flat ; labial  border  ot  the  branchial  regions 
very  projecting,  and  slightly  curved.  Ocular 
peduncles  nearly  twice  as  long  as  they  gre  high  ; 
their  basilary  scale  moderate  and  pointed.  Feet 
granulous  and  slightly  umricated  ; the  great  claw 
moderate,  and  furnished  above  with  a row  of  small, 
oblique,  and  parallel  crests.  Tarsi  short  and  trian- 
gular. Upper  and  external  edges  of  the  two  last 
joints  ol  the  third  left  foot  elevated  into  an  obtuse 
crest.  Length  about  3 inches.  It  is  found  in 
the  Indian  Ocean.  There  are  three  other 
species. — Eng.  Gyc. 

(5909)  PAGUMA  TRIV1RGATA. 

Svn.  Paguma  trivirgata,  Gray. 

Viverra  „ lteinward,  Mils.  Leyd. 

Paradoxurus  trivirgatus.  Gray. 

In  Burmalt,  this  animal  is  very  common,  and 
occasionally  enters  houses  in  the  towns  in  pur- 
suit of  rats.  When  young  i(  is  easily  domesticat- 
ed, and  valuable  as  n rat-catcher.  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  seen  in  Arracan. — Mason. 

(5970)  PALANG  POSII  on  TALAMPORE. 
The  former  term  is  composed  of  two  Persian 
words,  literally  “ Bedcover.”  These  are  manu- 
factured in  the  district  of  Cuddalore  at  Ponnnry 
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also  at  Sydapelt.  in  the  outskirts  of  Madras, Anil 
especially  in  tlie  town  of  Mnsnlipatam,  tin:  Iasi, 


PM.!  M'l;  I S 


<5975 1 Alpheudi*.  I lie  shrimp*  comprised  bv 
M.  Miltie-Ldwards  miner  this  tribe,  are  stouter  in 


aln <13 s ot  a snpenoi  kind  and  m various  i t Licit*  forms  than  those  of  the  preceding  division.1 

sizes,  to  6 cubits  in  breadth  and  7 to  R long  | but  they  are  not  depressed  as  tin:  Cm  neons  are 


and  are  sold  from  t>  Rupees  to  Rs.  15  according  j rCiiAMiONiu.tv]'  Tim  generit  are  Alya,  Byrne? 
to  size.  L he  Cuddalore,  Panimry  ilnd  Sydapot  i \ uorera,.  . Ilpiieu.i.  Pbilionia,  Autonumea,  Glifidiua 
fabrics  are  of  ordinary  quality  and  are  sold  at  ' \'U:n.  and  Mhauus. 


from  Rupees  2 to  7 each. 

(5 It 71)  PALA.S  GUM.  Pulas  ghond  or  I)lvnk 
ke  goond.  Produce  of  .Hu  tea  frondosa,  in  ruby 
red,  transparent  trains  or  irregular  rears. 

(5972)  PALLMOAM  D.E,  a family  or  tribe  of 
Maemr.ius  Decapodous  (-ni'tslctcea.  They  belong 


to  Milne- Ed ward’s  family  of  Sulinn/i/et,  or  the  Indian  Ocean. 


(59  / (i|  sU/Au-ns  (Fabr  I. — Larapnee  advancer 
above  the.  eye*,  funning  all  .ve  each  of  those 
organs  a small  vaulted  buckler.  They  art 
found  in  the  seas  of  warm  climates,  domt 
species  are  f mud  in  the  Mediter  auean,  bn 
the  greater  part  in  the  seas  of  the  Antilles  or  ii 


Shrimps,  and  his  tribe;  Palemonians  'The  char-  59.77  ) Piurtovia  ( Pair.). — Carapace  short  am. 


aeters  ot  this  tribe  are  as  follows  : — B >dy  later-  j convex  : the.  fiont  with  a short  Imr  robust  and  in 
ally  O' impressed,  but  the  abdomen  never  sharp.  , fleeted  rostrum  ;thc  eves  arc  cylindrical,  project: 


Thorax  large,  carapace  annul  in  from  with  a 
great  sabre-like  rosiitmi.  nearly  always  dentnteil 
above.  Auteinue  placed  ns  in  i lie  preceding 
tribe,  but.  longer,  ami  the  first  pair  oft  u with 
three  terminal  filaments.  All  the  leet  are  Men  lei:, 
and  the  first  two  pairs  are  generally  didacty  Ions, 
whilst  the  last  three  pairs  are  uewr  di.lactylous. 
The  abdomen  is  of  great  size.  ( Millie-  Edwards- ; 
'l  lie  genera  are,  (AitnfJiop.liyliiiui.  ; lllvpohjle  ; 
Uhyuchucutetex,  Vandal  at  ; Lymnalu:,  ami  Pa- 
le mo  u. 

(59  73)  RhynA/nciiiele.i.  ( Edwards),  ■ 


lug,  ami  very  moveable..  M.  Miliir-Kilward 
divides  the  Pmiloaiiu  into  iho  following  seo 
lions  : - 

P.  tn/icrop//  IhcfLnti,  from  Asiatic  seas,  when 
iL  was  found  by  M.  Dusstiinier. 

(5973)  Sfeanptu  (Latreille).  Pen<ed<e  of  . Milne- 
Edwards : Body  not  compressed  laterally,  am 
teguments  comparalivc.lv  soft.  Carapace  terminal 
cti  antieriorh  by  a small  rostrum: 

til&mipH*  his/iidux  ,<  Buie  man  itispidns,  01  i v . 
from  the  Indian  Ocean. 

(5979)  Ace  tee  (Milne  Ed  wards), t — Atialogou- 


R.  Ti/pus.  Front  armed  with  three  spines,  of  to  Pergeaten  in  n-s  .cad'oruialitm,  Imt  placed  .at 
which  the  median,  placed  above  the  base  of  ilirt  distance  from  ail  Hin  animals  of  the  saute  orde 
rostrum,  is;  followed  by  another  median  spine;  by  the  absence  ml  theilast  two  pairs  of  feeC- 

A.  1 udirnt.—.-  Emj.Gyc. 

( 593b)  PALI. 

Pali,  Ta fi. 


rostrum  Very  large,  longer  than  I he.  lamina  O 
the  external  antrnr.ae,  armed  above  with  two 
spines  situated  near  the  base,  and  with  sis  we  m. or 


eight  deutilalions  situated  at  its  extremity  ; its 
inferior  birder  furnished- with  a score  .of  veiv 


Palar',  Puia . 

Irainl/ig  Mai,. 

TliefJevl'fti -wood  known  in  England,  by  tli 


large  teeth.  Length  about  2^  inches-.  It  is  a name  of  li'oirwopd.  It  grows  to  about-  thirty  lei 


native  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  (Milne-Edwards.) 

(597*4)  Pakmon.  (Labr.)  T-hk  Prawn.  Body 
compressed  but  little,  and  generally  rounded 
above.  M.  Milne- Kd  wards  remarks  that  the 
nervous  system  of  the  Paletnons  presents  a 


a 


m height,  and  twenty  'indies  in  diameter.  It 
very  useful  for  stocks  of  anchors,  piles  for  jet t 


heads,  beams  in  store  houses  and  places  vvlu-i 
strength  is  required  ; for  such  purposes  it  wi 
be  found  useful  and  durable  : it  may  be  obtain*- 


much  greater  concentration  than  that  of  the  in  great  quantities  at  a very  moderate  rate.- 


Crawlishes  (Eercvisses)  ; for  all  the  thoracic 
ganglions  are-  approximated,  so  that  they  near- 
ly touch  each  other.  The  bninchhe,  he  ob- 
serves, arc  eight  in  number  on  each  side  of 
the  body.  The  species  of  this  useful  and  deli- 
cious genus  are  numerous.  M-  Milne- Ivl wards 
records  seventeen,  besides  the  Indian  Pule, non 


Ed  ye.  Geplo/i. 

(59S1)  PA  LIN  U Ilf'S,1  the  name  given  i 
Fabrioius  to  a genus  ot  Criinliiceiu  which  torn 
the  tribe  of  Langoustiens  in  the  system  ot  A 
Millie-  Kd  wards,  being  the  fourth  ot  his  family  - 
Cuirtissed  Maeruriaus,  and  characterised  by  tl 
existence  ot  niitennte  ot  the  ordinary  lorin  and  tl 


b •tvi'miu-iis  and  P.  CqrQmnudeUnm  of  I’abricius.  , absence  of  didactylous  pincers.  It  is  also,  t 
Those  of  British  coasts  are  well  known  to  the  garded  as  the  type  of  a family  ot  the  Palimirid 


epicure;  and  some  of  the  species  which  are  j The  Pa/inuri,  or  Sea-Gran fish,  as  they  are  pop 
louud  in  warm  climates  attain  to  a considerable  [ larly  called,  have  the  body  nearly  cyliudriw 


size 


such  are  the  P . ''Care iritis' pf  the  Indian  t Their  carapace  is  nearly  straight  Irom  befo 


seas  and  the  Ganges,  which  attains  to  nearly  a 
foot  in  length,  and  the  P.  Jnmaicensis  of  the 
Antilles,  which  is  from  10  to  12  inches  long. 

The  prawns  generally  inhabit  sandy  bottoms  near 
the  coasts,  but  some  are  found  at  the  mouths 
of  rivers,  and  far  up.  They  mostly  boil  red. 
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backwards,  very  convex  transversely,  and  pie  sen. 
about  its  anterior  third  part  a deep  trnnsveri 
furrow,  which  is  directed  forward  on  each  si<- 
and  separates  the  stomachal  from  the. cardial  •(» 
branchial  regions,  the  only  ones  which  can 
well  distinguished. — .£«</•  fyc. 


palmAck.e.  tiie  palmsi 


PALMACE/E;  THE  PALAIS. 


(bVS'2)  PAELNURUS  ■ FASCIATU.S,  An  ten-  The  flowers  appear  in  -pa'nicJcd  spikes  from  the 
nular  ring  armed  above  with  two  conical  Tflthoi*  : inside  of  hard  dry  spathes,  which  arc  often  boat- 
large  teeth  situated  near  its  anterior  border,  i •Imped,-  and  although  small,  they  are  sometimes 
Carapace  armed  with  a small  number  of  spines,  ; so  extremely  numerous  that  eacli  panicle  will 
and  slightly  granular,  or  only  dotted  on  its  pos- 
terior half;  lateral  tooth  of  the  anterior  border 
of  the  carapace  small  ; no  spines  on  the  median 
line  of  the  stomachal  region;  median  tooth  of 
the  anterior  border  of  the  epistome  verv  large. 

Length  about  a foot 
Ocean. — Eng.  Ci/c.. 

(59 S3)  PALlNUItUS  VULGARIS,  the  coin- 


weigh  many  pounds.  They  are  generally  henna* 
phroditei,  bill  often  monoecious,  dioecious)  or 
polygamous.  The  calyx  and  corolla  consist  each 
of  three  pieces,  which  are  either  distinct  or  more 
or  less  united.  Tire  stamens  vary  in  number, 
is  a native  of  the  Indian  j from  3 to  a large  multiple  of  that  number,  and 

j hear  :i -celled'  linear  anthers,  which  open  along 
j tiieir  Timer  f«cti.  The  ovary  consists  of  3 car- 
mou  Sea  Craw-Fish,  or  Spiny  Lobster  : Inn-  pels.  wnieli  are  sometimes  distinct,  sometimes 
gouste  of  the  French.  Length  about  1 8 inches;  I consolidated,  and  occasionally  in  part  abortive, 


Weight  sometimes  from  12  to  15  lbs.  It  inhabits 
the  seas  of  Europe,  and  is  common  on  the  rocky 
coasts  of  Britain  especially  in  the  S'burli,  and 
on  the  like  coasts  of  France,  especially  in  the 
south  and  west. — Eng.  Ggc. 

(5984)  PALM  ACE  .E,  Palms , a natural  order 
of  Endogenous  Plants,  usually  trees,  with- simple 
stems,  inhabiting  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world 
and  especially  tropical  countries.  They  constitute 
a most  important  order,  on  account  of  the  many 
uses  to  which  the  species  or  their  products  are 
applied.  They  are  nearly  allied  to  the  Liliace- 
ous and  Juncaceous  or  Rushy  Plants  of  northern 
countries.  Liumeus,  who  had  scarcely  any  means 
at  judging  of  the  real  structure  of  their  fructiti 


cation,  and 

station  them  in  his  sexual  system,  placed  them 
in  an  Appendix  by  themselves  and  called  them 
the  Princes  of  Vegetation.  It  has  now  however 
neen  ascertained  that  they  chiefly  belong  to  7/c.r- 
Tni/ria,  ilonreciit,'  and  Dicecia.  In  general  they 
ldliere  to  the  soil  by  clusters  of  strong  simple 
■oots  which  not  uncommonly  form  a hillock  ele- 
vated above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Their 
ruiiks  are  solid,  harder  on  the  outside  than  t he 
centre,  and  are  sometimes,  as  in  the  Cane  Palms, 
coated  by  a layer  of  siliceous  matter  ; they  are 


so  that  the  ovary  is  only  1 -celled.  The  ovaries 
a re- almost  always  solitary,  and  erect,  in  each  cell, 
but  sometimes  two  are  present,  which  in  that 
ease  stand  side  by  side  ; they  are.  ortliotropous  in 
-s  line  genera  and  anat.ropons  in  otlieis.  The 
styles  are.  very  short,  the  stigmas  simple.  The 
fruit  varies  extremely  in  its  consistence  and  ap- 
pearance. Sometimes  it  is  3-cclled,  often  1- 
celled  ; in  such  species  as  the  Cocoa-A'ut  it  is  a 
kind  of  drupe  covered  by  a coarse  fibrous  rind  ; 
in  otiie.i  s it  is  n soft  sweet  eatable  pericarp,  as  in 
the  date  ; in  others  its  surface  is  broken  up  into 
lozenge-shaped  spaces,  as  in  the  Sagns,  whose 
fruit  looks  as  if. covered  with  scale-armour.  The 
seed  is  single,  either  solid  or  hollow,  and  con- 


was  therefore  uncertain  where  to  j si-sts«  principally  of  albumen  of  n flesliv.  oily, 

horny,  or  cartilaginous  texture,  within  which  is 
lodged  a very  small  cylindrical  embryo  at  some 
part  of  the  surface  distant  from  the  liilum. 
Palms  appear  to  prefer  a soil  i n some  measure 
salt,  although  many  species  are  inhabitants  al- 
together ol  inland  districts  and  even  of  high 
mountains.  T heir  geographical  limits  appear  to 
he  within  3f>°  N.  let.  in  America,  44°  N.  lat. 

in  Europe,  31°  Mi  lat.  in  Asia,  and  38°  8.  lat. 

m the  southern  hemisphere  ; and  according  to 
- . - ....  | Martins,  their  powers  of  migration  are  ex - 

is  it  ally  quite  simple,  growing  exclusively  by  a I treniely  small  ; none,  of  them  have  been  able  to 

angle  terminal  bud,  called  in  the  Arson  its  cab-  j- cross  the  ocean  without  the  aid  of  man.  Their 


>age,  and  eaten  as  a delicacy  when  boiled;  but 
u tlie  Hy plume,  or  Doom-Palm,  they  are  vegu- 
nrly  forked.  In  the  majority  of  the  order  the 
tern  is  nearly  cylindrical,  but  in  some  it  is  t.hiek- 
st  at  the  base,  and  in  others  swollen  i 


favourite -stations  are  said  to  be  the  banks  of  li- 
vers and  water-courses,  .and  the  sea-shore,  some 
species  scattered  singly  and  others  collected  to- 
gether into  large  forests.  There  is  scarcely  a 

i,  • „ . . in  the  mi(|-  i species  of  this  order  in  which  some  useful  nro- 

. ’ oc™sionnllv  lt  '’s  defended  by  strong  hard  party  is  not  found.  The  Cocoa-Nut  fCocosl 
pines,  but,  is  more  frequently  unarmed,  and  j the  Date  [PacExix],  and  others  are  valued  for 
iiatked  by  nngs^whieh  indicate  the  places  whfne  • j.  their  fruit;  the  Fan -Palm  and  many  more  for 


he  leaves  fall  off . 1 he  leaves,  called  fronds  bv 

jimuKtis,  are  alternate,  with  a very  hard  epider- 


tlieir  foliage,  whose  hardness  and  durability  ren- 
der it  an  excellent,  material  for  thatching;  the 


nis  and  a distinct  petiole,  from  the  base  of  sweet,  juice  of  the  Palmyra  [BoeassusV  when 
v ie.ii  a coarse  network,  called  reticulum,  some-  j fermented  yields  wime  ; the  centre  of  the  Sa-uv 
m1"  ' *7'Tint('.s  11('x!  ,l1 ' trunk;;  they  .Ire  usu- I Palm  abounds  in  nutritive  starch  • the  trunlT of 
inJ'inZiliUb  rmTtni  lmt  nre  ,hc  Iriarten  or  (rrosyhm  exudes  a valuable  ve- 


nearly  split  in  two ; their  veins  are  j getablc  wax  [C-ehoxylo.v]  j oil  is  expressed  in 

ce  from  • ' 1 “ ’ 

esembling 

specimens  have  been  seen  \'Galamus  Draco;  many  of  iftc  species  contain 


w.i  ie  the  spares  between  them  plaited,  and  i abundance  from  the  Oil-Palm 
>c  whole  size  sometimes 


an  astringent 


,■  . . . verv  n1'(’nt'  ns  'w  the  ; matter  resembling  dragon’s  blood  is  produced  IW 

.sinnM i'q  sl,fun'nri|p  have  been  seen I'Calamus  Draco;  'many  of  lfie  species  eont-nn 

' as  or  20  feet  lit  breadth.  [Cokyvtta.]  | within  their  leaves  so  liard  a kind  of  fibrous  Uj'at- 
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ter,  that  it  is  employed  Instead  of  needles,  or  so 
tough  that  it  is  manufactured  into  cordage ; and  1 
finally,  their  trunks  are  in  some  cases  valued 
for  their  strength  and  used  as  timber,  or  for 
their  elasticity,  or  their  flexibility,  as  in 
the  Cane-Palm. [Calamus.] — Eng.  Ggc.  Thus,  the 


PAL  M ACE. L.  T11E  PALMS. 

(the  Arenga  mceharifera  of  botanists),  abounding 
in  sap,  which  can  be  used  as  palm  wine  or  con- 
verted into  sugar  ; yielding  at  all  times  strong 
and  durable  fibre.  The  older  trees  when  cut 
down  yield  sago,  as  do  Sagm  Rumphii  and  S. 
Itrvis,  especially  abundant  in  and  near  Sumatra. 


Palms,  so  conspicuous  in  tropical  countries  for  The  latter  is  remarkable  among  Palms  for  throw- 


their  lofty  pillar-like  stems,  surmounted  by  ap- 
parently inaccessible  fruit  or  gigantic  foliage, 
are  no  less  remarkable  for  the  many  useful  pur- 
poses they  are  calculated  to  fulfil.  The  fruit  of 
some  is  edible,  of  others  abounding  in  oil,  the 
sap  of  a few  forms  a pleasant  beverage,  and  may 
by  evaporation  yield  sugar  or  be  fermented  into 
a spirit.  The  stems  of  some  species  are  gorged  with 
farinaceous  matter,  which  may  be  separated  as  a 
starch-like  powder  or  granulated  into  sago.  The 


broad  leaves,  from  their  great  size  and  hard  sur- 


face, are  useful  for  thatching  the  cottages  of  the 
poor,  or  for  making  umbrellas  for  the  rich.  The 
narrow-leaved  kinds  are  plaited  into  mats  and 
baskets,  or  smoothed  so  as  to  be  fit  for  writing 
on  ; while  the  leaves  of  several,  when  in  a young 
and  tender  state,  are  eaten,  both  raw  and  in  a 
cooked  state,  and  are  hence  called  Cabbage  Palms. 
Some  abound  in  strong  unyielding  fibre,  while 
others  form  wood  which  is  applicable  to  all 
the  purposes  of  timber.  Hence,  several  are  valua- 
ble articles  of  culture  in  the  countries  where  they 
are  indigenous,  or  where  the  soil  and  climate 
are  suitable  for  their  growth — as,  for  instance, 
the  Hate  Palm  in  Arabia  and  Africa,  the  Oil 
Palm  in  the  West  of  Africa,  the  Cocoa-nut  in  In- 
dia and  its  Islands,  together  with  the  Betle-uut, 
Palmyra,  and  Talipat  Palms  ; while  the  Sago, 
the  Ejoo,  and  the  Betle-uut  Palms  flourish  in  the 
moist  warm  climates  of  the  Malayan  Peninsula 
and  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  The  Palms 
abound  chiefly  in  the  tropical  parts  of  South 
America,  as  well  as  of  the  Old  World  ; but  a few 
species  extend  to  rather  high  latitudes,  as  an 
Areca  to  lat.  38°  S.  in  New  Zealand,  and  a 
Sabal  (Chamrerops,  And.)  to  lat.  40°  N.  in 
North  America  ; while  the  Dwarf  Palm,  a naiive 
of  the  North  of  Africa,  is  now  at  home  in  the 
South  of  Europe.  There  even  the  Date  Palm 


mg  up  young  plants  around  it  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  Plantain.  Both  kinds  of  Sago  tree  ■ 
are  strongly  recommended  for  cultivation — the 
Arenga  on  low  coasts  near  the  sea,  but  the  species  - 
of  Sagus  even  on  the  edges  of  the  marshes  which  , 
abound  in  such  situations.  It  is  no  doubt  to  > 
some  one  of  these  Sago  trees  that  Sir  Joint: 
Mauudeville  alludes,  when  he  says  : “ In  that: 
land  grow  trees  that  bear  meal,  of  which  men 
make  bread,  white  and  of  good  savour;  and  it; 
seemeth  as  it  were  of  wheat,  but  it  is  not  quite  of 
such  savour.  And  there  are  other  trees  that  heart 
good  and  sweet  honey  ; and  others  that  heart 
poison. — And  if  you  like  to  hear  how  the  meal 
comes  out  of  the  trees,  men  hew  the  trees  with, 
an  hatchet,  all  about  the  foot,  till  the  bark  be. 
separated  in  many  parts  ; and  then  comes  out  a. 
thick  liquor,  which  they  receive  in  vessels,  and 
dry  it  in  the  sun,  and  then  carry  it  to  a mill  to 
grind,  and  it  becomes  fair  and  white  meal ; and 
the  honey  and  the  wine,  and  the  poison,  are. 
drawn  out  of  other  trees  in  the  same  manner, 
and  put  in  vessels  to  keep.”  (‘  The  Book  of  Sir 
J.  Mauudeville,”  chap,  xviii.)  The  leaves  of 
many  Palms  are  employed  for  thatching,  for 
making  ehattahs  or  umbrellas,  punkahs,  and 
hats.  The  stems  of  Licuula  ucutijida  afford  the 
well-known  walking  sticks  known  by  the  name 
of  “ Penang  Lawyers.’  (Griffith  ) Thus,  those- 
of  Licualu  pellatn,  the  Okattah-pat  of  Assam,  air 
in  universal  demand  in  that  valley.  Scarcely 
a single  ploughman,  cow-keeper  nr  coolv,  but 
has  his  Jhapee  or  Chattah  made  ot  Chnttah-pal 
(Jenkins).  But  the  leaves  of  this  Palm  are  coars- 
er than  those  of  another,  the  Tokn-pat  ot  tin 
Assamese,  which  has  been  named  in  honour  of 
the  zealous  Commissioner  of  Assam,  f distant 
Jaikuniana,  by  the  late  Mr.  Griffith.  Col.  Jen 
kins  says  that  this  species  ot  Palm  is  an  indispen 


grown  in  a 


few  sheltered  situations  ; though  it  is  | sable  accompaniment  ol  every  n tive  gentleman  : 


in  the  hot  and  dry  soil  of  Arabia  and  Africa  that 
it  attains  the  greatest  perfection,  and  furnishes  a 
principal  part  of  the  diet  ot  its  inhabitants,  as  versa 
well  as  an  article  of  commerce.  Phcenix  sglcestris , 
a variety  or  species  of  the  same  genus,  is  com- 
mon in  most  parts  of  India.  A Ghanueropsis 
found  in  Nepal,  and  one  on  the  Khasya  Hills,  at 
elevations  of  from  5000  to  8000  teet  ; while 
C.  Ritchiana  is  found  in  the  Khybur  Pass,  and 
probably  all  along  the  mountainous  range  from 
Afghanistan  to  Sindh.  But  it  is  in  far  southern 
latitudes  and  in  a different  climate  that  the 
Cocoa  and  the  Betle-nut  Palms  are  objects  of 
extensive  culture  s well  as  the  Sago  Palms,  ot 
which  the  Ejoo  or  Gomuto  of  the  Malays  is  one 
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house,  lint  in  some  parts  it  is  rare,  and  the  trees 
are  then  of  great  value.  The  leaves  are  in  uni 
use  throughout  Assam,  for  covering  th< 
lops  of  doolees  (palkees),  and  the  roots  ol  khr 
boats  ; also,  for  making  the  peculiar  hats,  o 
j rather  umbrella-hats  (jiiapccs)  of  the  Assamese 
For  all  these  purposes  the  leaves  are  admirably 
adapted,  from  their  lightness,  toughness  ant 
j durability.”  To  the  above  list  ot  useful  Indian 
' Palms,  we  might  easily  add  some,  such  as  Ztdac 
ca  tnacroslac/tya,  used  for  making  baskets  am 
for  tying  Nipa  leaves  (p.  3f>),  as  well  at 

mention  the  native  names  ol  others  employed  jp* 
many  of  the  same  purposes  as  the.  foregoing’ 
The  Chinese  are  said  to  make  cables  ot 


Pala 
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leaves,  The  Areca  vrstiaria  is  so  called  from 
clothing  being  made  from  its  fibres,  mid  Hku pis 
cochitichinensU  is  employed  for  thatching,  &c. 
lodoicea  Seychellnrum.  (the  Palm  yielding  the  for- 
merly much  famed  “ Cocos  de  Mer”or  “ Double 
Cocoa-nut”)  are  formed  into  baskets  am!  flowers 
— for  a specimen  of  which,  in  the  Mauritius 
collection,  a Prize  Medal  was  awarded  at  the 
Exhibition  of  1831.  ’l’lie  Palms  prove  the 
great  value  of  these  plants  to  the  regions  where 
they  are  indigenous  —yielding  flour  and  sugar 
milk  and  honey-like  fluids,  demulcent  drinks  and 
fiery  spirit,  fibre  for  cordage  and  for  clothing, 
leaves  for  thatching  and  for  platting,  as  well  as 
wood  for  a variety  of  purposes.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  some  may  yield  the  fibre  which  so 
abounds  in  their  leaves,  sufficient  easily  to  be 
useful  to  the  paper-maker. — Hoyle , Fib.  p. 
Further  information  on  the  various  palms  of  Eas- 
tern and  Southern  Asia,  the  Coco-nut.  palm, 
Palmirah,  Corypha,  Caryota  urens,  Arenga 
Saccharitera,  will  be  found  under  these  several 
heads.  This  natural  order  of  plants  is  one 
of  the  largest,  the  m >st  beautiful,  as  well 
as  the  most  useful  of  the  whole  vegetable  king- 
dom. I hey  are  almost  exclusively  plants  of 
tropical  countries.  They  belong,  systematically 
speaking,  to  the  Endogens  or  monocotyledons, 
the  same  great  division  which  comprises  the 
grasses,  Sedges,  Lilies,  Orchids  and  Screw-pines 
and  most  of  them  attain  the  size  and  assume  the 
aspect  of  trees.  Palms  having  arrived  at  the 
proper  age,  flower  every  year  until  they  die,  or 
only  once  during  the  whole  curse  of  their  ex- 
i-tenee,  and  have  sometimes  from  200,000,  to 
600,000  flowers  on  a single  tree.  The  fruits  are 
almost  of  every  colour,  and  a single  spathe  of 
the  Scje  Palm  of  the  Orinoco  bears  as  many  as 
8 0 ) of  them,  l'lie  common  cocoanut  is  one  of 
the  hugest  of  the  fruits  and  the  double  cocoanut 
of  the  Seychilles  measures  ab  ut  four  feet  in  cir- 
cumference and  probably  surpasses  all  others  in 
dimensions.  There  are  not  less  than  l 00  known 
species  of  this  useful  plant.  Palms  are  associat- 
ed with  the  most  sublime  truths  of  Christianity, 
and  in  our  every  day  life  we  speak  of  our  “ Pal- 
my day”  and  “carrying  of  the  palm,”  as  happy 
and  excellent  times  and  seasons  of  rejoicing.  Va- 
rious products  are  largely  made  use  of  bv  the 
inhabitants  of  the  countries  in  which  they  "Tow 
and  they  are  exported  to  peoples  tl.ousamls  of 
miles  away, who  employ  them  lor  main  purposes, 
us  ful  and  economic.  The  sweeper  of  the  cross- 
ings of  London,  holds  in  his  hand  a broom,  the 
fibrous  portion  of  which  was  cut  by  the  wild 
Indians  of  ltraz.il  from  the  stems  of  a palm  : the 
gentleman  who  prides  himself  on  his  Penaim 
Lawyer,  is  but  carrying  a young  plant  of  the 
Licuala  acutifida.  The  knob  of  the  ladies  pa- 
in1’,13 for,nS!  fro"‘  "CoquiUa-nut,  turned  into 
that  shape.  Hie  chip  hats,  so  extensively  worn 

0U  tlac  summcr  days,  are  made  of  the  leaves  of 
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a Cuban  palm  (T/irinax  argon  tea).  Heaps  of 
dates  are  to  be  seen  in  all  the  shops  of  Europe 
which  were  gathered  by  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  or 
on  the  borders  of  the  great  desert  of  Sahara;  and 
cocoanuts  grown  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  in  the  myriads  of  islands  which  form  its 
Archipelago,  or  on  the  shores  of  the  Carribertn 
sea,  are  sold  in  every  city  of  the  colder  regions 
of  the  world,  where  they  are  ever  beheld  with 
unabated  curiosity.  J he  cordage  and  rigging 
Of  the  ships,  and  the  thick  mattings  used  on  stair 
cases  in.England,  spun  and  woven,  are  from 
the  husk  of  the  cocoanut,  and  many  articles 
of  furniture  are  made  from  the  woods  of  Palms, 
loys  and  ornaments  are  made  from  the  kernels 
of  the  vegetable  Ivory  palm-  The  stearic  candles 
so  well  known  are  composed  of  the  fatty  sub- 
stance extracted  from  the  oil  palm  and  the  cocoa- 
nut.  1 he  sago  which  ministers  so  powerfully 
to  the  recovery  of  the  sick,  and  which  is  seen  in 
such  varied  guise  on  our  tables,  is  the  pith-of 
palms  that  flourish  in  many  tropical  regions,  the 
famous  Betel  nut  dentifrice  formed  of  the  char- 
coal of  that  nut,  colored  with  dragons  blood,  is 
the  produce  of  two  palms,  and  the  toilet  soaps 
of  Europe  are  made  from  palm  oils.  Every  where 
we  meet  with  numerous  products  of  Palms,  ei- 
ther in  a raw  state,  or  turned  by  the  ingenuity 
of  man  to  some  useful  purpose;  and  millions  of 
people  who  never  saw  a palm  are  benefitted  bv 
the  products  of  these  useful  trees.  But  if  this 
be  felt  in  remote  regions  of  the  cold  north,  in 
the  tropical  regions  of  Asia,  Africa,  America  and 
Australia,  where  these  elegant  members  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  flourish  in  all  their'  native 
splendour,  the  inhabitants  derive  from  them 
many  of  the  necessaries,  comforts,  and  luxuries 
of  life,  and  come  more  or  less  in  contact  with  them 
m almost  every  action  of  daily  life.  In  house- 
hold ec  momy,  parts  of  them*  are  formed  into 
spoons,  and  cups,  and  ladles  and  lamps,  and  hats 
and  clothes,  and  combs,  and  hammocks,  and 
bowstrings,  and  fishing  lines,  and  fish-hooks. 

I he  light  rafters  of  their  houses  are  obtained  from 
the  straight  cylindrical  trunks  of  the  Jara  Palm 
(Leopoldinia  pulehra),  the  date  or  palmyra  tree. 
Tne  roof  is  thatched  with  the  leaves  of  palms.  In 
one  tegion,  the  door  of  the  house  is  made  of  the 
split  stems  of  the  Pashiubn  Palin,  (friartea  ex- 
orhiza),and  in  another  the  thickly  matted  leaves  of 
the  cocoanut  and  palmyra  serve  as  a door  for  the 
gaidens  and  parterres.  The  harpoon  for  catching 
the  cow  fish,  is  formed  of  the  IJackwood  of  the 
I’ashiuba  barriguda  (Iriartea  ventrieosa.)  I e 
people  ent  the  fruits  the  produce  of  many  ,.f 
this  tribe  of  trees,  and  in  the  palm-wine*  and 
Arracks  from  the  various  plants,  they  enjoy  palat- 
able refreshing Imd  stimulating  drinks.— Semin, t. 

’1  he  Chnmaropn  Khimana  The  fan-imlm 
(“  Paklin,”  Kims.),  grows  on  the  dill’s  near 
Mamloo  on  the  Klmsia  hills  : it  may  be  seen  on 

ol  the  plateau,  its  long 


looking  over  the  edge 
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curved  trank  rising  out  of  the  naked  rocks,  but 
its  site  is  generally  inaccessible  : while  near  it 
grows  the  Saxifrdijis  ciliaris  of  English  Gardens, 
a common  plant  in  the  north-west  Himalaya,  but 
extremely  scarce  in  Sikkim  and  the  Khasin 
mountains.  This  species  of  Chaimerops  is  very 
closelv  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with  P.  Marti- 
<ana  of  Nepal,  which  ascends  to  8000  feet  in  the 
western  Himalaya,  where  it  is  annually  covered 
with,  snow  r it  is  not  found  in  Sikkim,  but  an 
allied  species  occurs  in  Affghnnistan,  called  P. 
iiitcheana.  The  dwarf  palm  of  Southern  Eu- 
rope is  a fourth  species. — Hooker,  Him.  Jouru, 
Vol.W.p.  2S0.  There  are  upwards  of  twenty 
kinds  of  Palm  in  the  Khasia  district,  including 
Ghamarops,  three  species  of  Areca , two  of  ti'al- 
Itohia,  Aremja , Canjota,  three  of  Piuevi.r,  Piec- 
iocomia,  Licnala , and  many  species  of  Calamus. 
Besides  these  there  are  several  kinds  of  Panda- 
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Another  species,  E.  mclanococca,  (*crtn  : is  n 


native  of  America  : both  species  might  be,  profit-  , 
ably  introduced  into  India.— tieeinan. 

(598 0)  PALM  WINE.  Toddy. 


Tiivvak,  Malay  & Jav. 
Tnr.ee  Sendee  & Narel- 
lic,  II  UN])- 


N era,  Maj.at- 
Kulloo,  Tam.  & Tkle- 
goo. 


Tlie  fermented  juice  of  several  species  of 
palms. 

(5990)  PALM-WOODS.  Two  or  three  va- 
rieties only,  of  the  four  or  five  hundred  which 
are  said  to  exist,  are  imported  into  Great  Britain 
from  t lie  East  and  West  Indies.  They  are  known 
in  England  by  the  names,  palm,  palmetto,  pal- 


myra, and  nutmeg, 


and 


porcupine 


wood,  8rc.  from  their  fancied  resemblances,  asi 
when  they  are  cut  horizontally,  they  exhibit  dots* 
like  the  spice,  and  when  obliquely,  the  markings- 


nns,  and  the  Ci/eas  preiinatn—  Hooker,  Him.  assimilate  to  the  quills,  of  the  porcupine.  The 
Jour.  Vol.  11.  p.  267-  Palms  of  the  khnssin  : trunks  of  the  palms  me,  not  considered  by  pliy- 


bills  amount  to  fourteen,  of  which  the  Chumarops  siological  ■botanists  to  be  true  w.  oil,  they  all  I 


anti  Amii/a  are  the  only  genera  not  found  in  grow  Irani  within,  and  are  always  sott  and: 


Sikkim.—  p.  28  I . 

(5985)  PALM.  The  term  applied  in  Sou- 
thern India  to  the  bars  of  iron,  manufactured 
from  Gutties 

(5986)  PALM  BOOKS.  The  books  and,  se- 
parate leaves  employed  for  writing  on.  in  Asia, 
are  made  from  the  leaves  of  the.  Taliput  Tree 


spongy  in  the  c<  litre,  but  are  gradually  harder, 
towards  the  outside  : they  do  not  possess  the 
medullary  rays  of: the  proper  woods,  but  only 
the  vertical  fibres,  which  arc  held  together  by  a 
much  softer  substance  like  pith  or  cement,  so 
that  the  horizontal  section  is  always  dotted,  by 
which  they  may  be  readily  distinguished  from 
all  true  woods.  The  colours  and  hardness  of! 


G orj/pha  TJmbracidiferu,  also  from  the  Lira,  la-  ^wo  parts  differ  very  materially,  and  through 
jeet,  or  Tallier  of  the  Bengalese  C.  Taliern,  { |ie  kindness  of  Sir  James  Sutherland,  and 


Boxb.  All  the  Buiman  books  are  made  of  | i Colonel  Sykes, , are  given  the  distinctive  names: 

of  the  following  three  : — 

The  A iron  Catechu,  or  belle-nut  palm,  is  re- 
larkably  perpendicular,  it  grows  to  the  height 


the  leaf  of  a species  of  corvpha,  but  the 
orders,  that  are  i-sued  from  the  Burmese 
courts  are.  written  on  strips  of  palmyra  palm- 
leaf. — Mason.  Those,  used  in  Southern  India 

for  the  accounts  of  shop-keepers,  the  orders  of  | (|  m ; ^ ,,  gimil,  j„ft  of  leaves,  and  the- 

uule  ot  the  ,, 


nu 


of  about  30  feet,  and  rarely  exceeds  4 or  5 in 


Castor  Oil 


Tangnn-t.angan, 

JUNE. 


Collectors,  and  village  accounts  are  m 
leaf  of  the  palmyra. 

(5987)  PALMA  C11R1STL 

Plant. 

.Tarak  Malay,  & Jav. 

Kaliki  Sonda  & Mad  : 

(5988)  PALM  OIL 
Tlnile  de  palme,  Haile 
de  Senegal.  Fa. 

Pal  mol,  Gnn. 

A fatty  substance  obtained  from 
several  species  of  palms,-  but  chiefly  from 
of  the  T'tais  Q-tuuentsh,  growing  on  the  Western 
Coast  of  Africa.  It.  lias  the  consistence  of  but- 
ter, a yellowish  colour,  and  scarcely  any  particu- 
lar taste  ; and  becomes  rancid  on  being  kept  for 
a„v  length  of  time.  It,  is  chiefly  used  in  Eng- 


Olin  di  pfdnia,  It. 
Aceit.e  de  palmii."  Sr. 


fruit  is  in  clusters  like  grapes.  The  betle-nuti 
is  chewed  along  with  q"ick  lime  and  the- 
leaf  of  the  Piper  Belle,  in  the  manner  of 
tobacco.  The  general  colour  of  the  wood  is  a 
1’niLir-  light  veilow  browii,  the  fibres  are  large,  hard, 

! and  only  a few  shades  darker  than  the  cementi- 
tious portions. 

The  Corns  » tic  if  era,  or  cocoa-nut  palm,  flour- 
ishes the 'best  in  sandv  spots  near  the  sea  beach, 
and  sometimes  grows  t«»  90  feet  in  height  and 
the  fruit  of  3 feet  in  diameter,  but  is  generally  less  ; it  is 
that  rnrclv  quite  straight  or  perpendicular,  and  has: 
broad  pendent  leaves  from  12  to  1 4 feet,  long, 
in  the  midst  of  which  is  a sort  ot  cabbage, 
which,  ns  well  as  the  fruit,  the  roeon-mit,  is 
eaten  : the  lmsk  of  the  nut  supplies  the  lnnlenti) 
for  coir  rope  nlid  matting-  No  part  ot  this  in- 
is without  its  grateful  service  to  the 


land  loathe  manufacture  of  toilet-  soap,  pomade-  teres!  ting  tree  ..  ........  . 

pe, fumery  ; also  in  medicine  and  surgery-  The  native  of  the  Tropic, the  leaves  arc f 


i =*,'m4,  ami  the  covering  of  » 

c<S  England  for  the  Manufacture  of  1>,  itf  | M also  obtains  from  Hus  tree, 


latent  Stearic  Candles,  is  the,  produce  of  this  wine  and  arrack,  and 
Elais  Guineenfcis  ; Linn.,  a native  ol  Africa,  the  trunk  is  soft  and  stung} , 


P 

El 
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an  useful  wood,  Lite  fibres;  of  which  are  of  clies- 
nut,  brown,  and  several  sha  les  darker  than  the 
in  ten  i ted  rate  substance  ; the  wood  is  employed 
for  joists,  troughs  for  water,  and  nuiiiv  purposes 
of  general  carpentiirv.  I lie  Asiatic  'Society  has 
specimens  marked,  male;  1st;  ml;  3rd  > 4th  sorts, 
and  the  same  number  of  female  varieties  : no  ma- 
terial distinction  is  .observable  between  them. 

The  Xirpere  pa/i^S  ar\ot a ureus.is  much  dark- 
er than  either  of  the  preceding  kinds,;,  the  fibres 
are  nearly  black  and  quite  straight,  and  the  ce- 
ment is  of  a dark  brown, but  in  other  varieties  with 
these  black  fibres,  the  sulier  part  is  very  light- 
coloured  ami  so  friable  that  it  uiay  he  picked  out 
with  tlic  fingers  ; Colonel  0‘.  A.  Lloyd  has  iricu- 
tioued  that  at  the  Isthmus  of  DaVreii,  they  use 
the  fibres  of  some  of  the  palms  as  nails  for 
Joinery  work. 

Putuigra  fcovd,  or  that  of  Bornssiis  flabellifor- 
inis,  says  Mr.  Laird,  is  largely  imported  into 
Madras  and  Pondicherry, .from  theJalL  a district 
at  the' northern  part  of  Ceylon,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  flat  roofs,  the  joists  of  which  consist  of 
two  slabs,  the  third  or  fourth  par t of  the  tree, 
bolted  together  by  their  flat  sides' so  as  to  consti- 
tute elliptical  rafters,  They  are  .covered  first 
with  flat  tiles,  and  then  with  a white  concrete 
called  Cliunam,  mmsisting  of  shell. bine,  yolks  of 
eggs,  and  Jaggree  (.Sugar),  beaten  together  with 
water  in  which  the  husks  ol  ■ 1 cocoa-nuts  have 
been  steeped. 

1 lie picl'/i/  polo  (Coeos.Guianensi-).of  Jamaica, 
ke.,  a palm  growing  Jo  fee  I.  high,  and  of  small 
diameter,  is  said  to  Ixfvery  elastic,  and  fit  for 
bows  and  rammers. — Gupt. 

The  palm,  woods  are  sparingly  employed 
in  England  for  cabinet  and  marrjuelry  work  and 
sometimes  for  bill  ard  cues'  which  are  considered 
to  Stand  remarkably  well  ; they  are  also  turned 
into  snuff  boxes, &rh  The  smaller  kinds  are  import- 
ed under  the  names  of  Partridge  cartes  (called 
also  Chinese  or  fishing  canes')  Penang  canes 
bom  the  island  ol  that  Da  ne;  together  with 
some  other  small  palms  which  are  used  for 
walking  sticks,  the  roots  serving  to  form  the 
knobs  or  handles.  The  knobs  of  these  sticks 
exhibit  ir regular  dots  something  like  the  scales 
of  snakes,  these  arise  from  the  small  roots  pro- 
ceeding from  the  principal  .stem  ; which  latter- 
shows  dotted  fibres  at  each  end  of  the  stick,  and 
streaks  along  the  side  of  the  same.  ’ The 
twisted  palm  sticks,  are  the  central  steins  or 
midribs  of  the  date  palm  ; they  are  twisted 
" lt.11  S1  ceil,  and  streiched  with  heavy  weights 
until  they  are  thoroughly  dry  : they  ^‘imported 
rom  the  -Neapolitan  coast  but  are  considered  to 
be  produced  in  Egypt.  The  shells  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  and  eoquillii-nut,  and  the  kernels  of  the 
arec.i  or  betle-nut,  and  those  of  the  oorosos  or 
ivory-„ut,  have  likewise  their  uses  in  Ensrlish 
workshops.; — Tredt/ohl.  ° 

(5991)  PAL.Mi.NE  may  be  prepared  from  the 
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commonest  castor  oil  in  the  country,  and  can 
possibly  be  obtained  from  other  oiisBalsu,  by  treat- 
ing them  wit.li  nitric  or  nitrous  acids.  A process 
is  given  in  Braude’s  Manual  of  Chemistry  Yol. 
11  ]).  1257,  and  supposed  to  be  the  sub- 
stance which  has  been  lately  patented  for  the  use 
of  railway  carriages  in  this  country,  and  whether 
as  regards  its  origin,  the  facility  of  making  if, 
ihe  abundance  of  the  castor  oil  plant  in  India, 
its  consistence  and  cheapness;  it  well  deserves 
attention.  The  N itrie  or  Nitmus  acid.  Shore  fat 
tern’)  is  usually  obtained  by  distilling  nitre.  Shoru  ; 
Hind,  with  Sulphuric  acid.  Gaud  Inn-,  ka  tezub  ; 
of  which  two  materials  various  proportions  are 
employed  When  .Nitrous  or  Nitric  acid  is 
made  to  act  upon  castor  oil,  it  is  converted  into 
a solid  wax  like  snbshinee,  and  a similar,  though 
much  more  rapid,  result  takes  place  when  (dive 
"il  the  /eiloon  Jca  tel  of  the  bazars,  is  similarly 
treated  with  Nitrate  ol  Mercury  ; but  it  deserves 
notice  that  castor  oil  is  the  only  one  of  the 
drying  oils,  which  is  susceptible  of  this  species 
of  solidification.  On  adding  nitrons  acid  to  cas- 
tor oil  a yellow  liquid  is  at  first  formed,  and  the 
time  required  for  its  solidification  varies  with  the 
quantity  of  acid  employed  ; "hen  about  a twen- 
tieth part  of  acid  is  used,  it  solidifies-  in  seven  or 
eight  hours,  and  this  or  somewhat  less,  is  the 
best  proportion.  If  too  much  acid  be  used,  a 
third  part,  for  instance,  or  a half,  the  tempe- 
rature r ises  ta»T30°6r  140°  ; effervescence  ensues 
and  the  oil  becomes  opaque;  and  instead  of  in- 
durating remains  viscid.  Palmine  rims  obtain- 
ed is  yellow,  but  when  purified  by  solution  in 
boning  alcohol,  it  is  white,  of  a waxy  fracture 
and  requires  a temperature  of  about  J 50,  for  its 
fusion.  When  this  is  kept  for  some  months  it 
occasionally  acquires  a resinous  appearance  and 
prescqts  an  almost  vitreous  fracture.  It  has 
appeared  to  me  that  a large  and  profitable  trade 
might  be  had  in  Palmine  made  from  the  cheap 
oils  of  Southern  Asia,  the  difficulty,  of  transporting 
which  is  well  known.  The'. same  effect  is  pr<w 
(breed  on  this  oil  and  on  Olive  oil  by  adding-  the 
Nitrate  of  Mercury. — Author. 

(599*2)'  PALMYRA:  Boiussus  FLA  BKI. LI- 

FO KM  IS. 

Tar  kajhar,  Hind  I Tatty  Cliettoo,  Tel. 

Parma  luarnm,  Tam.  j 

This  tree  is  very  abundant,  especially  in  sandy 
tracts  near  the  sea.  It  is  used  chiefly  for  raft- 
ers, joists  and  reapers,  when  of  good  age,  the 
timber  is  very  valuable  for  this  purpose,  the 
trunk  is  split  into  4 fo<r  rafters,  into  8 for  reapers, 
these  are  dressed  with  an  adze.  Those  of  Jaffna 
Palmyrahs  are  famous,  and  were  largely  import- 
ed in  former  times.  From  the  structure  of  the 
fibres,  it  splits  easily  in  the  direction  of  its 
length,  but  supports  a greater  cross  strain  than 
any  other  wood  : iron  nails,  however,  rust  rapid- 
ly in  it.  The  fruit  and  the  fusiform  roots  of  the 
young  trees  (in  the  Northern  Circars)  are  used 
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an  article  of  loud  by  t he  poorer  classes.  The 
leaves  arc  used  for  thatching  mid  coarse  fibre. 
Jaggery  and  Toddy  are  extracted  from  the  Tree, 
tiic  former  is  extensively  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture <d  Sugar  in  Viziauagrum  and  Uajahinumlry . 
Aery  neat  baskets  ot  Paliuvrah  leaf  are  cxhibii 
«(l  from  TihucvcIK. — ,1/.  T.  ./.  if.  Some 
clean  hut  briii le  fibres  were  cxliibi'cd  at  i lu- 
Madras  Exhibition  of  In.">5,  by  the  Tinnc- 
vclly,  Madura  and  Travaneore  local  commit- 
tees and  iveil  twisted  rope  accompanies  most  o 
the  samples,  but  G c matmial  is  said  to  be  si  ill', 
brittle,  and  liable  to  rot  when  wet.  This  sub- 
stance did  aot  appear  to  have  undergone  any 
preparation,  and  it  contained  so  muon  woody  fibre 
that  it  is  questionable  whether  it  would  ever  be 
suited  for  manufacturing  purposes.  Its  chief 
uses  are  for  securing  thatch  and  lying  bamboos, 
in  building  native  lints.  The  dri.  d leaves  of  tms 
plant  are  used  for  writing  upon  with  an  Iron 
style,  also  in  thatching,  making  funs,  ami  light 
baskets  for  irrigation.  Tne  I’almi  a tree  of  Eu- 
ropeans ( liornssKs  /label l for  mis),  and  tne  Jar  ol 
the  natives  of  India,  is  to  be.  seen  in  almost  all 
parts  of  India,  mid  occasionally  as  liir  .as  30*  N. 
hit.  It  is  stated  by  Dr.  Hoxlmrgh  Lo  be  next  10 
(Jun/ola  ui'nts,  the  hi rg.  si  I’alm  on  the  Madras 
coast,  and  that  it  seems  to  thrive  equally  well  in 
all  soils  and  situations.  1 he  seeds,  when  young 
are  eaten  by  the  natives,  being  jelly-like  and  pa- 
latable. The  tree,  during  the  first  part  ot  the 
season,  yields  a pretty  huge  quantity  ol  toddy 
{palm  wine).  lids  is  either  drank  tresh  drawn 
from  the  tree,  or  boiled  dow  n into  a course  kind 
of  rob  called  jaggery,  or  it  is  fermented  for  dis- 
tillation. The  wood,  m nr  the  circumference  of 
old  trees,  is  very  hard,  black,  heavy,  and  dura- 
ble. By  the  natives  the-  leaves  are  universally 
used  for  writing  upon  with  an  iron  style.  1 hey 
are  also  emploved  lor  thatching  houses,  for  mak- 
ing small  baskets,  mats,  &c.,  and  sonic  also 
formed  into  large  fans,  called  vissarirs,  lam  : the 
fibres  of  the  leaves  (Palmyra  nut  ) are  employed 
on  the  Madras  side  for  making  twine  and  small 
rope.  They  are  about  two  lectin  length,  strong, 
wiry  , and  ir*t  unlike  those  ol  the  Lspaito  ol 
Spain.  Near  the  base  of  the  leaves  there  is  al- 
so found  a fine  down,  which  is  used  tor  strain- 
ing liquids  through,  and  also  for  stopping  bleed- 
ing from  wounds. — Roy/e,  Tib.  Plan!  a,  p ■ 93. 
The  palms  undoubtedly  constitute  the  noblest 
tribe  of  •plants  in  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom  , 
and  there  is  a large  number  ot  species  indige- 
nous, and  cultivated  in  I he  lenasserim  l ro- 
vinces.  Excepting  the  areca  and  cocoanut,  the 
palinyrah  palm,  is  more  generally  diffused  than 
any  other. — Mason. 

(5993)  PALQO.  A hard,  fine,  close  grained, 
heavy  Ceylon  wood  : heart-wood  deep  red  brown, 
-recent  layers  reddish  yellow  ; its  compact,  even 
structure*  indicates  that  it  is  admirably  adapted 
for  turning  work. — Exhibition  of  1851. 
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(399  f)  I’A  IT  1 >1 N I D.E  a family  of  Proso- 
brauchiate  Oastcropodons  Mollusca.  The  spe- 
cies are  all  inhabitants  of  the  fresh  water.  They 
embrace  Lamarck’s  family  of  Pcristniuiims.  The 
genera  included  in  it  are  Puliation , Talent  a. 
Ampul/aria,  Am  phi  hula,  ami  Bithiuin.  Through. 
Ampullariu  the  family  is  allied  with  Nerilidee. 

Pat mii nn  (I, am).  -This  form  i*  widely  spread. 
Species  have  been  found  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America.  The  European  species  are  the  in- 
habitants of  temperate  climates.  The  number  of 
recent  species  of  Pulu'dinre  given  by  Woodward 
is  fi  i and  of  fossil  species  5U. 

Ampu/laria  (Lunarek). — Tug.  Cgc.  » 

(5995)  PAN.  Pit'F.K  Bktei..  Betel  Pepper. 
This  is  cultivated  in  spots  by  itself;  it  requires 
much  water  and  care,  and  is  too  well  known  to 
need  any  further  description  here.  The  leaves 
are  eaten  raw-  —Riddell. 

(5991))  PANAX,  (intended  to  be  formed  from 
all,  and  &*<>$,  remedy),  a genus  of  Plan  s 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  A ra  Haven ’.  T he 
llowers  are  polygamous,  the  calyx  obsolete  and 
5-loothed.  It  has  4 petals,  5 stamens  inserted 
with  the  petals  under  the  edge  of  the  disc,  and 
alternate  with  them.  The  fruit  is  succulent, 
compressed,  orbicular,  from  2-  to  3-cejled;  the 
cells  leathery  and  1 -seeded.  The  species  are 
herbs  and  shrubs  and  trees,  having  the  leaves 
and  inflorescence  variable. — Tug  Cgc. 

(5997)  PANAX  P BAG  HANS. 

Gooti-soona,  Hinu. 

A shrub,  with  fragrant  flowers  of  a green  color, 
a native  of  Nepal. — Riddell. 

(5998)  PANAX  FHl  'LTCOSUM  is  used  in 
China  and  Cochin-China  as  a febrifuge,  and 
ns  an  astringent  tonic.  It.  has  a shrubby  unarm- 
ed stem,  pinnately  decompound  leaves;  petio- 
late  oval  oblong  leaflets,  coarsely  and  dentatcly 
serrated,  the  ultimate  ones  deeply  trifid,  the 
panicle  corymbose,  with  the  branches  umbellifer- 
ous at  the  apex.  It  is  a native  of  the  islands  of 
Termite,  Java,  and  Amboyna.  (Lindley,  Flora 
Medica ; Burnett,  Outlines  of  Botany.) — Tug.  Cgc. 
Commonly  grown  in  Indian  gardens,  anil  easily 
propagated  from  cuttings. — Riddell. 

(5999)  PANAX  OBTUSUM.  A shrub,  like 
the  former,  but  not  so  commonly  cultivated  in 
gardens,  the  roots  of  all  are  said  to  possess 
medicinal  qualities,  and  are  much  esteemed  by 
the  Chinese  for  their  beneficial  influence  on  the 
nerves. — Riddell. 

(0000)  PANAX  PSEl) DO-GINSENG.  Dr. 
Wallich  has  discovered  in  Nipal  a species  of  Pa- 
nax  closely  allied  to  P.  quinquefolius  and  of 
which  he  has  published  an  account  in  the  4th  vol- 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  Medical  and  Physical 
Society  of  Calcutta,  and  in  his  Planter  Asiat  Ra. 
rior.  vol.  ii.  p.  30,  t.  137-  Dr.  Wallich  names  his 
species  Panax  Pseudo-ginseng . 
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(6001)  'PAN AX  QUIN QU E EO LIUS  Gin- 
seng. Syn.  Aukeliana  canadensis. 

The  routs  are  about  the  thickness  of  the  fin- 
ijer,  like  those  of  parsley,  ot  a whitish  yellow 
colour  externally,  white  within,  two  to  three 
inches  long,  wrinkled,  or  with  rings,  often  divid- 
ed into  two  branches,  rarely  into  three  or  four, 
and  these  presenting  a slight  likeness  to  the  hu- 
man form,  whence  the  Chinese  name  is  derived  ; 
the  parerichyme  is  formed  ot  a horny  and  com- 
pact tissue,',  displaying  some  resinous  points. 
Above  the  neck  is  a knotty  twisted  tissue  form- 
ed by  the  remains  of  the  old  stalks.  The  odour 
is  sweet,  and  weakly  aromatic,  the  taste  saccha- 
rine, somewhat  like  that  of  liquorice,  subsequent- 
ly bitter,  and  rather  aromatic.  The  root  of  an 
Umbelliferous  plant,  the  Shun  Kinsi , is  olten 
mixed  in  the  druggist’s  shops,  or  mistaken 
otherwise  for  the  ginseng  ; the  essential  differ- 
ence consists  in  the  ginseng  having  the  neck 
covered  with  fibrous  thfeads,  the  remnants  of  the 
cortical  part  of  the  stalk.  The  root  abounds  in 
gum  and  starch,  and  has  a little  resin  and  es- 
sential oil.  The  plant  is  about  a foot  high,  with 
glabrous,  straight,  simple  stalks,  terminating  in 
three  leaves,  each  composed  of  six  uneven  leaf- 
lets, a little  pedicelled,  oval,  lanceolate,  acute, 
and  toothed  at  the  edge.  The  flowers  arc  borne 
on  a central  peduncle,  and  disposed  in  an  umbel. 
The  berries  are  kidney-shaped,  red,  compressed, 
crowned  with  the  calyx  and  styles,  and  contain- 
ing two  semicircular  seeds  The  ginseng  root 
is  one  of  the  substances  which,  without  any  ob- 
vious cause,  has  attained  the  highest  celebrity 
and  esteem  among  mankind  for  its  alleged  medi- 
cinal virtues.  The  Dutch  were  the  fi  st  nation 
who  made  it  known  in  Europe,  where  they 
brought  it  from  Japan  in  1 64-0.  The  Japanese 
themselves  were  indebted  for  it  to  China.  The 
plant  grows  in  the  great  forests  of  Tart  ary  be- 
tween the  :39th  and  47th  degrees  of  north  lati- 
tude ; it  is  also  found  in  abundance  in  Virginia 
arid  Canada,  a circumstance  which  has  rendered 
the  roots  so  common  that  they  are  now  cheap  in 
China,  where  they  mice  sold  for  their  weight  in 
gold.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  follow  M. 
Fee  and  other  authorities  in  the  details  they  af- 
ford regarding  the  cultivation  and  gathering  of 
the  ginseng.  The  Chinese  in  their  hyperbolical 
phraseology  name  the  root,  “ the  pure  spirit  of 
the  earth,”  the  “recipe  of  immortality,”  the 
“ queen  of  plants,”  Stc.,  and  in  short  regard  if  as 
a panacea  for  all  the  diseases  to  which  they  are 
liable. — O' Shanghnessy,  p.  373-74. 

Fire-leaved  pavax  or  Ginseng,  has  a fusiform 
root  more  or  les3  branched,  of  a whitish  colour, 
and  terminating  in  fibres.  The  stem  is  smooth’, 
round,  and  green,  often  with  a tinge  of  red,  divid- 
ed at  the  top  into  three  petioles  with  a flower- 
stalk  in  their  centre.  The  petioles  arc  round, 
smooth,  and  swelling  at  their  base.  The  leaves 
ternate,  quinate,  or  septenatc.  The  berries  are. 
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kidney  shaped,  of  a bright  red  colour,  and  con- 
tain 2 semicircular  seeds.  The  llowers  are  ot 
a yellowish  colour.  It  is  a native  of  Chinese 
Tartary  and  North  America.  In  China,  it  has 
been  considered  an  invaluable  drug  from  time 
immemorial.  In  1709  the  Emperor  of  China 
commissioned  10,000  Tartars  to  go  in  quest  of 
as  much  of  this  root  as  they  could  find  : each  one 
was  to  give  two  pounds  of  the  best  of  it  to  the 
emperor,  and  to  sell  the  rest  for  its  own  weight  in 
fine  silver.  The  roots  enter  into  the  composition  of 
every  Chinese  medicine.  It  is  reckoned  a stimu- 
lant and  restorative,  and  both  rich  and  poor  con- 
sider it  a remedy  for  every  disease.  By  Europeans 
and  Americans  however  it  is  comparatively  dis- 
regarded, and  looked  upon  as  a mere  succulent, 
similar  in  its  qualities  to  liquorice;  hence  the  ques- 
tion arises,  is  the  Chinese  plant  the  same  as  the 
North  American  ? For  we  cannot  regard  all  that 
the  Chinese  say  and  practise  as  merely  imaginary. 
The  common  name  of  the  plant,  Gen-seng,  Jin- 
chen,  or  Nindsin,  signifies  ‘ wonder  of  the  world,’ 
or  the  1 dose  for  immortality  ;’  and  the  Chinese 
firmly  believe  that  its  powers  are  almost  miracu- 
lous.— Eng.  Gi/c.  [Ginseng.] 

(6002)  PANDA,  one  of  the  names  of  the  genus 
Ailurus  (F.  Cuv.),  an  animal  belonging  to  the 
class  Mammalia  and  the  order  Carnivora. 

A.fulgens  (F.  Cuvier)  is  the  only  species  of 
the  genus.  It  was  first  described  by  General 
Hardwicke,  who  states  that  its  haunts  are 
about  rivers'  and  mountain-torrents.  It  lives 
much  in  trees,  and  feeds  on  birds  and  the 
smaller  quadrupeds,  and  is  frequently  discovered 
by  its  loud  cry  or  call  resembling  the  word  IV  ha, 
often  repeating  the  same.  Hence  is  derived  one 
of  the  local  names  by  which  it  is  known.  It  is  t 
also  called  the  Chitwa.  It  is  found  in  the  Hi- 
malaya chain  of  hills  between  Xepaul  and  the 
Snowy  Mountains  (Hardwicke;  ‘ Linn.  Trans.’ 
vol.  xv.).  Lt  is  in  Mr.  Hodgson’s  Catalogue  of 
the  Animals  observed  in  Nepaul  (‘  Zool.  Proc., 

I 834).  Cuvier  declares  the  Ailurus  to  be  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  quadrupeds.  He  places 
Ailurus  among  the  Bears,  between  Procyon  (Ra- 
coon) and  the  Bentilrongs  (/elides)  J.  F.  Fischer 
arranges  it.  between  Gulo  (Glutton)  and  Arctictis 
(F.  Cuv.,  Paradoxurus  and  Iodides  of  F.  Cuv. 
and  Valenciennes)  — Eng.  Cyc. 

(6003)  PAN  DAN,  Malay  : SCREW  PINE. 

(600  4)  LAND  AN  AC  ICE,  Screw-Pines,  a 
natural  order  of  Endogenous  Plants.  I he  spe- 
cies tire  arborescent  or  bushy  plants,  with  long 
rigid  sword-shaped  leaves,  resembling  those  of 
the  pine  apple,  usually  arranged  in  a manner  so 
obviously  spiral  that  they  are  commonly  called 
Screw- Pines.  In  a natural  arrangement  they  are, 
classed  with  Endogens,  among  which  they  are, 
more  especially  in  the  genus  Pandit  nits,  remarka- 
ble for  their  stems  forking  repeatedly.  Their 
llowers  have  the  sexes  separate,  and  quite  cover- 
ing the  spadix  on  which  they  grow.  The  male 
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flowers  consist  ol  single  stamens  vvitli  2 -colletl 
niitheis  ; the  females  of  naked  l -colled  ovaries, 
with  solitary  ascending  or  numerous  parietal 
ovules.  1 lie  fruit  consists  ol  a mass  of  ovaries 
collected  into  a tuberculated  head,  and  either  dry 
and  fibrous  or  fleshy  and  succulent.  These  plants 
chiefly  abound  in  the  Masoaren  Islands  and  in 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  of  which  they  form  a 
conspicuous  teature.  The  species  of  Pandanns, 
\ aquois,  or  Screw- Pine,  are  readily  known  by 
their  spiral  leaves,  dichotomous  habit,  and  the 
long  roots  emitted  by  the  sides  of  their  trunk  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  it  down  in  the  loose 
sand  among  which  they  grow,  in  order  to 
assist  in  which  each  root  is  furnished  with  a 
partial  exfoliation  ol  the  end,  which,  in  the 
form  of  a cup,  adheres  to  the  root,  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  is  supposed,  of  holding  water  during 
the  period  that  the  root  is  passing  through  the 
dry  air.  The  genus  Frei/cLuetui,  on  the  contra- 
ry, is  composed  ol  plants  with  long  scrambling 
or  rooting  stems,  not  branching  like  Fandi.ii.us , 
indeed  seldom  becoming  what  can  be  called  a 
tree;  and,  when  in  flower,  adorned  with  gaily 
coloured  spathes  from  which  the  young  inflores- 
cence protrudes.  Some  of  the  species  yield 
seeds  which  are  edible.  The  order  contains 
7 genera  and  74  species. — Eng.  Ope  The 
Screw  Pines,  are  remarkable  for  their  gigan- 
tic Bromelia-like  leaves,  arranged  in  a spiral 
manner.  Though  abounding  most  in  Mauritius 
and  Bourbon,  species  are  also  found  in  the 
southern  parts  of  India,  as  well  as  in  the  Straits 
and  Burmah.“  The  leaves  are  composed  of  lough 
longitudinal  fibres,  white  and  glossy,  which 
enable  them  to  be  employed  for  covering  huts, 
making  matting,  as  well  as  for  cordage,  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands  ; and  in  Mauritius  for  making 
sacks  for  coffee,  sugar,  and  grain.”  (‘  Himal. 
Bot.’  ]).  408.)  The  species  which  is  best 
known  in  India  is  the  Keora  or  Kelgee,  the 
Kaldera  bush  of  the  Madras  Peninsula,  called 
Pandanns  odomlissi/nus  by  botanists,  on  account 
of  the  exquisite  perfume  of  its  flowers.  Dr.  Rox- 
burgh (‘  PI.  Indica,’  iii,  p.  741)  has,  under  this 
plant,  mentioned  the  uses  to  which  the  species 
most  common  in  the  Mauritius  is  applied  ; which, 
as  well  as  some  ol  the  other  species,  is  known 
there  by  the  name  Vaeoa  or  Baquois.  It  appears 
to  be  the  Pandanns  salivas  of  Du  Petit  Thouars, 
but  which  Mr.  Henley  mentions  as  P.  Paeon.  He 
having  observed  the  valuable  uses  to  which  the 
plant  was  applied  in  the  Mauritius,  recommended 
its  introduction  into  India  ; in  some  ol  the  dry 
southern  parts  of  which,  it  would,  no  doubt, 
though  slow  of  growth,  he  a v'aluablo  acquisition, 
from  the  facility  with  which  good  sacking  may 
be  manufactured  from  its  leaves.  Mr.  Henley 
describes  this  most  useful  Vacua  of  the  Mauritius 
to  grow  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet,  when  permit- 
ted to  do  so;  but.  in  general,  the  cropping  of  the 
leaves,  which  commence  in  the  third  year,  keeps 
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the  plant  down  to  the  height  of  from  six  to  ten 
feet.  The  plant  is  remarkable  for  Uiq  aerial, 
leafless  roots  which  it  sends  down  as  supports 
lor  its  stem,  and  which  are  ol  so  fibrous  a nature 
as  to  be  employed  tor  making  paint  brushes  for 
common  purposes.  I. lie  leaves  are  out  every 
second  year,  beginning,  when  the  plant  is  three 
years  old,  and  each  plant  yields  enough  for  two 
large  bags.  The  preparation  must  begin  with 
the  leaves  immediately  they  are  removed  from  tl]e 
trees,  and  consists,  first,  in  splitting  the  leaves - 
into  fillets,  which  are  from  three  fourths  to  one 
inch  broad  at  the  base,  but  they  taper  to  a point, 
and  are  Irom  three  to  four  feet  in  length.  One. 
of  them  will  support  the  weight  of  a bag  of 
sugar,  or  about  104  lb  , without  breaking.  Mr. 
Henley  states  that  the  leaves  of  the  other  species- 
with  which  he  is  acquainted  are  comparatively, 
weak.  (‘Jour.  Agric.  Soc.  of  India,’  13.4*3,  p. 
9d  ) — Roi/le,  Fib.  pi.  p.  35. 

(6005)  PANDANllS,  a genus  of  Plains,  the 
type  of  the  natural  order  Pandanacere.  This- 
name  is  derived  from  the  Malay  Pandang,  and: 
that  of  a genus  of  Plants,  from  which  the  na- 
tural family  of  Pandanacea ?,  or  Screw-Pine  tribe, 
has  derived  its  name,  being  so  named  from  their; 
leaves,  which  resemble  those  of  the  pine-apple, 
and  are  inserted  spirally  along  the  stem.  The 
species  are  found  in  the  islands  of  the  tropical 
ocean,  in  those  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  as 
well  as  in  the  southern  parts  of  India.  One  spe- 
cies, P.  odorulissimus,  being  highly  fragrant,  is- 
much  esteemed  in  all  Asiatic  countries,  either, 
where  it.  will  grow  or  where  its  essence  is  known. 
It  is  constantly  referred  to  by  the  Sanscrit  p>els,- 
as  may  he  seen  in  Wilson’s  ‘ Hindu  Theatre,’  bv> 
the  name  Ketalca,  and  as  the  Keora  atul  Ketgee  of 
the  Hindoos.  The  Arabs  call  it  lxnzee,  and  Avi- 
cenna describes  it  under  the  name  of  Armak.  Oil 
impregnated  with  the  odour  of  its  flowers  and  the- 
distilled  water  are  highly  esteemed  both  for  their 
odour  and  their  medicinal  use  as  stimulants.  Dr. 
Roxburgh  states  that  it  is  the  tender  white 
leaves  of  the  flowers,  chiefly  those  of  the  male, 
which  yield  the  very  delightful  fragrance  for 
which  this  plant  is  so  celebrated.  This  species 
is  common  in  the  peninsula  of  India,  where  it  is 
called  Caldera  Bush;  in  Mauritius  it.,  as  well  as 
other  suedes,  is  known  as  the  Vaqnois  Plant ; 
in  Otaheite,  a species  is  called  the  Wharra  Tree, 
being  in  all  highly  esteemed  for  its  odour,  as 
well  as  for  the  useful  purposes  to  which  it  may 
be  applied.  The  lower  pulpy  part  of  the  drupes 
is  sometimes  eaten,  as  is  also  the  terminal 
hud,  like  that  of  the  c.ibbage-palm,  and  likewise 
the  tender  white  base  of  the  leaves,  either  raw  or 
boiled,  during  times  of  scarcity.  It  forms  an 
excellent  hedge,  but  occupies  too  much  space. 
The  roots  are  composed  of  tough  fibres,  which 
are  used  by  basket-makers  to  tie  their  work, 
and  are  soft  enough  to  be  employed  as  corks.- 
The  leaves  are  composed  of  tough  longitudinal 
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fibres,  white  and  glossy,  a quality  which  adapts 
them  for  covering  huts,  making  matting,  as 
well  H3  for  cordage  in  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
and  in 'Mauritius  for  making  sacks  for  their 
coffee,  sugar,  and  grain. — Eng.  Cgc. 

(6006)  PANDANUS.  Highland  screw- 
pine.  Smaller  and  finer  mats  in  common  use 
are  fabricated  from  the  leaves  ot  this  species 
of  screw-pine,  that  grows,  in  Tenasserim,  on  the 
highlands  above  tide-waters. — Mason. 

"(6007)  PANDANUS  EURCATUS.  Low- 
land screw  pine.  The  large  Coarse  mats  in 
universal  usenn  Tenasserim,  tire  made  from  the 
leaf  of  a species  of  screw-pine,  that  grows  abun- 
dantly on  the  lowlands  near  tide-waters. — Mason. 


' ( 60'!S)  PANDANUS 
Caldera  Push,  Liu. 

Talay  ella,  Tam. 

Kewoore  Kn  Paut,  Dck. 
Mofthenakoo,  Tei,. 

Kuida,  llpRT.  Mae. 


ODORAT1SS1MUS, 

Keteka,  Sans. 
lveora,  Hind. 

Kea  kaida,  Beng. 
Kihlaro,  Kiikkd. 


Its  Flowers. 

Tatum  poo,  Tam.  j iNlogili  poo,  Tee. 

Keooro  K.n  pool,  Duk.  , Katuca,  Sans. 


Magnlick  is  the  Telinga  name  of  the  male 
plant  and  Goz  doogoo  that  of  the  female.  Ivaldera 
is  the  name  they  are  known  by  amongst  Euro- 
peans on  the.  coast  of  Coromandel.  It  is  a native 
of  all  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia  tall  soils  and  situ- 
ations seem  to  suit  it  equally  well;  it  flowers  chief- 
ly during  the  rainy  season.  This  plant  is  much 
employed  to  make  hedges,  for  which  it  answers 
well,  hut  requires  too  much  room.  It  grows 
readily  from  branches  which  renders  it  rare  to 
find  the  full  grown  ripe  fruit.  The  lower  yel- 
low pulpy  part  of  the  drupes  is  sometimes  eaten 
by  the  natives  during  times  of  scarcity  and  fa- 
mine  ; the  tender  white  base  of  the  leaves  is  al- 
so eaten  raw  or  boiled,  during  the  same  melan- 
choly periods.  The  fusiform  roots  already  men- 
tioned are  composed  of  tough  fibres  which  bas- 
ket makers  split  and  use  to  tie  their  work  with, 
they  are  also  so  soft  and  spongy  as  to  serve  the 
natives  for  corks.  The  leaves  are  composed  of 
longitudinal,  tough,  useful  fibres  like  those  of  the 
Pine  Apple.  This  plant  is  of  extensive  use  in 
most  parts  of  the  island  of  Mauritius  for  its 
leaves,  which  are  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
package  bags  .for  the  transportation  of  Coffee, 
Sugar  and  grain  from  one  place  to  another  and 
for  exportation.  The  preparation  of  the  leaves 
for  working  into  matting  is  simple  and  short : as 
soon  as  gathered,  the  spines  or  their  edges  and 
dorsal  nerve  are  stripped  off,  and  the  leaf  divid- 
ed into  slips  of  the  breadth  proper  for  the  use 
they  are  required  for : this  operation  is  performed 
with  the  blade  of  a common  straight  knife,  they 
are  then  laid  in  the  sun  for  a few  hours  to  dry 
when  required  for  working  into  mats,  the  slips 
are  passed  under  the  blade  of  a knife  applied 
with  a moderate  pressure  to  remove  all  asperities 
on  their  surface  which  gives  them  a polisli  and 


makes  them  plain  and  more  convenient  to  the 
hands — Rox.  The  Natives  are  fond  of  the  scent 
of  the  flower  which  they  place  among  their 
cloths.  I was  assured  in  the  District  of  Gan- 
jain,  that  the  flowers  arc  frequently  tenanted  by  a 
small  and  very  venomous  Snake. — Rohde  M.S.S. 
This  plant  grows  abundantly  in  Travaucore 
along  the  backwaters  and  canals,  the  fibres  are 
extensively  used,  being  good  and  strong. — M.E. 
of  1857.  With  the  Leaves  of  the  caldera  bush, 
the  Natives  of  'ovver  India  (like  t he  inhabitants 
of  the  Friendly  islands)  make  a fine  kind  of  mat 
to  sleep  on,  which  they  stain  yellow  and  red 
with  Cassia  leaves  and  Vattinga  cuttay.  They 
are  also  used  to  make  the  common  kind  of 
umbrellas,  called  by  the  Tamools  Talay  elley 
kedri.  Dr.  Roxburgh,  in  his  “ Coromandel 
plants,”  tells  us  that  the  yellow,  pulpy  part  of 
l he  drupe  of  this  plant  is  sometimes  eaten  by  the 
Indians,  in  limes  of  scarcity,  lie  adds,  that  the 
fusiform  roots  are  composed  of  tough  fibres, 
which  basket  makers  use  to  tie  their  work  with. 
They  are,  at  the  same  time  so  soft  and  spungy 
as  to  be  employed  as  corks. — Ain's  Mat.  Meet, 
page  145.  It  is  in  mats  of  these  leaves,  that 
the  fine  furnitures  of  Madras  are  packed.— 
Nobis.  The  male  flowers  of  the  fragrant  pau- 
danus  or  screwpiue,  are  exceedingly  fragrant; 
and  great  favourites  with  the  Burmese.  The 
palm-like  shrub  that  bears  them,  dropping  roots 
from  its  branches,  like  t he  banyan,  is  a very 
curious  plant,  and  not  inelegant. — Mason.  This 
very  fragrant  flower  which  is  of  a pale  yel- 
how  colour  is  offered  up  at  the  shrines  of  Mari- 
a'raa  (Maria tale)  and  Yishnoo,  but  is  supposed 
not  to  be  acceptable  to  Sheva. — A ins.  Mat • Med. 
pat/e  159. 

(6009)  PANDANUS  SAIL-LEAF.  On  many 
of  the  Burmese  boats,  sails  are  seen  made  of  large 
narrow  leaves,  sewed  together.  They  are  the 
leaves  of  a species  of  screw-pine  that  has  a trunk 
like  a palm,  which  is  very  abundant  and  usually 
grows  near  the  sea.  The  fruit  is  used  by  the 
Karens  to  hackle  their  thread. — Mason. 

(6010)  PAN-KOLA  PLUM.  Flacourtia  Sa- 
pida. 

(6011)  TANDION.  [Falconidjs.] 

(6012)  PANDORA.  [Pyloridjl.] 

(6013)  PANGtPACEJE.  Paugiads,  a natural 
order  of  Diclinous  Exogenous  Plants.  This  or- 
der embraces  three  genera,  the  species  of  which 
are  trees  with  alternate  stalked  entire  leaves,  po- 
lypetalous  axillary  monoecious  flowers,  with 
scales  in  the  throat  of  those  bearing  pistils.  The 
stamens  are  five,  the  seeds  large  and  oily. 
Dr.  Lindley  says,  “ What  the  distinction  is  be- 
tween these  plants  and  Papayads,  except  that  the 
last  are  monopetalous,  and  have  no  faucial  scales 
in  the  $'  flowers,  it  is  hard  to  say.”  The  species 
are  found  in  the  hotter  parts  of  India.  They  are 
all  poisonous.  The  natives  of  India  employ  ex- 
tensively in  medicine  the  seeds  of  G-ynocardia 
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odor  ala,  which  are  known  by  the  nnine  ol'  Clmul- 
iTioogra  and  Petarkura.  I he  genus  llydnocarpu s, 
formerly  referred  to  Flacourliaceee , belongs  to 
this  order.  [Fjlacourtiace/E  ] (Lindlev,  Vege- 
table Kingdom.) 

(B114)  PANGOLIN  S,  a name  in  common 
use  to  designate  the  Scaly  Ant-Eaters,  said 
•to  be  derived  from  the  word  Pangoeling 
which  signifies  in  the  Javanese  language, 
according  to  Sebu,  an  animal  which  rolls 
itself  into  the  form  of  a ball.  The  Bengalese 
name  is  Badjarkita,  or  ‘ reptile  of  stone.’  These 
animals  form  the  genus  Munis  of  Limueus.  The 
Pangolins  are  toothless,  and  furnished  with  a 
very  extensible  tongue ; but  their  tegumentary 
covering  is  very  different,  for  their  body,  limbs, 
and  tail  are  clad  in  a panoply  consisting  of  great 
trenchant  scales  overlapping  each  other  like  tiles, 
;o  as  to  form  a sort  of  scale  armour  when  the 
animal  is  on  its  feet.  When  it  is  vigorously 
attacked,  and  often  on  the  first,  approach  of 
danger,  it  rolls  itself  up  in  the  shape  of  a 
ball ; and  then  the  trenchant  scales  are  said  to 
be  erected,  and  offer  their  sharp  edges  to  the 
enemy. 

(60  1 5)  Munis  has  the  following  characters  ; — 
Lower  jaw  very  small ; tongue  very  extensible. 
Body  and  tail  entirely  covered  above  with  large 
viangular  trenchant  scales  disposed  quincuncially, 
and  overlapping  each  other  like  tiles.  Toes  five, 
armed  with  robust  claws.  Body  endowed  with 
the  faculty  of  rolling  itself  up  more  or  less  into 
the  form  of  a ball,  Dental  Formula,  0.  The 
Pangolins, are  slow  in  motion,  and  live  on  worms 
and  insect*,  especially  termites  and  nuts,  which 
they  seize  by  means  of  their  extensible  and  glu- 
tinous tongue. 

(6016)  Manis  ■pen’tadactyla  {M.  brack// urn  of 
Erxleben  and  probably  the  Phattage  of/Etian,xvi. 
6),  Indian, Broad-Tailed, or  Short-Tailed  Alanis.lt 
has  the  head  small,  pointed,  and  conic ; muzzle 
elongated  and  narrow.  Body  rather  stout.  Tail 
short  and  very  broad  at  its  base.  Dorsal  scales 
disposed  in  longitudinal  rows  to  the  number  of 
eleven  ; under  part  of  the  body,  head,  and  feet 
naked  ; some  long,  fair-colourecl  hairs  spring 
from  under  the  scales.  Middle  claw  of  the  foie 
feet  far  exceeding  the  others  in  its  proportions. 
It  is  a native  of  the  East  Indies,  coast  of  Tran- 
quebar,  Sic.  It  feeds  much  on  termites,  or  white 
ants,  for  the  destruction  of  whose  conicalc  nests 
the  great  middle  claw  is  admirably  adapted. 
Thunberg  states  that  it  is  found  much  in  Ceylon, 
especially  near  Negumbo.  The  Dutch  call  it  the 
Negumbo  Devil,  and  the  Cingalese,  Caballe.  Its 
flesh  was  given  to  the  sick  to  eat  by  way  of  re- 
medy. Thunberg  further  informs  us  that  the 
inhabitants  have  a method  of  making  a hole  in 
its  skin  with  a knife,  and  thus  of  guiding  and 
governing  the  animal  at  their  pleasure,  the  point 
of  the  knife,  which  is  kept  in  the  hole,  goading 
and  irritating  him.  The  cruelly  of  this  proceed- 
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ing  ‘loes  licit  however  seem  to  have  struck  the 
traveller.  1 lie  Land-Carp  is  also  an  Asiatic  , 
name  lor  this  species.  It  is  the  kmvlee  Atanjar, 
or  tiled  Gat,  of  the  Mahrattas,  according  to  Co- 
lonel Sykes,  who  notices  it  as  very  common  in 
Duklmn  (Deccan),  and  living  on  white  ants.  Mr. 
Hodgson,  in  his  catalogue  of  the  quadrupeds  of 
Nepaul,  mentions  a new  species  of  Manis  allied 
to  4 7.  Jnmmicu  (Desm.),  as  being  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  hills  of  the  lower  region,  and . 
in  the  mountains  of  the  central  tract.  (‘  Zool. 
Proo.,’  1-840,  I 861.  and  1S34  )—  Eng.  Cgc. 

(6)17)  P AN  1C  111  E,  the  Tamil  and  Portu- 
guese names  of  a tree  which  grows  in  Ceylon  . 
and  Travaneore,  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet  high,, 
and  ten  to  twenty  four  inches  in  diameter.  In: 
Ceylon  it  grows  tall  and  straight,  in  Travaneore 
it  is  not  more  than  twenty  feet  high,  and  is, 
curved.  It  produces  a fruit  which  resembles 
externally  the  small  russet  apple  : wliert  pressed! 
it  yields  a very  glutinous  juice,  which  is  used' 
as  a substitute  for  glue;  and  may  be  considered! 
in  that  country  as  very  superior  to  glue  for 
the  use  of  joiners.  In  Ceylon  this  tree  is  con- 
verted into  masts,  yards,  &c.  for  country  vessels  ; 
and  the  native  carpenters  consider  it  the  best! 
sort  of  all  the  jungle  woods  for  that  purpose. — 
Edge,  (legion. 

(6018)  PANICUM,  a genus  of  Grasses  the: 
name  of  which  is  applied  to  one  of  the  species 
(Millet)  by  the  Homans,  and  which,  Pliny  states, 
is  so-called  from  its  flowers  being  in  a panicle  ; 
though  others  derive  the  name  from  ‘ panis,’  bread,! 
from  its  uses  as  such.  The  genus  contains  a very 
large  number  of  species,  which  abound  in  the  hot 
parts  of  the  world,  though  a lew  extend  to  higher 
latitudes  and  ascend  the  cool  mountains  of  hot 
countries.  They  are  chiefly  valuable  as  pasture 
grasses,  and  for  their  seeds,  which  forms  a large 
portion  of  the  food  of  the  poorer  classes  of  many 
nations,  and  thus  engage  a considerable  share  ol 
the  attention  of  the  agriculturists  of  those  coun- 
tries, The  genus  Panicum  is  distinguished  by 
having  a 2-fiowered  spikelet,  with  the  lowei 
flower  masculine  or  neuter,  and  the  upper  herma- 
phrodite. Glumes  2,  unequal,  concave,  blunt 
Masc.  pale®  2,  stamens  o,  sometimes  neuter,  the 
upper  palea  and  the  stamens  abortive.  Fertile 
flowers,  pale®  2,  unequal,  concave,  the  lower 
one  embracing  the  upper  ; scales  2 ; stamen: 
3 ; styles  2,  ovary  sessile.  Besides  those: 
mentioned  below,  which  are  the  most  com- 
monly cultivated  species,  the  grains  of  other 
species  of  Panicum  growing  in  a wild  stab 
are  collected,  and  form  articles  of  diet  witl 
the  poorer  classes  of  the  natives  of  India,  as  o 
P.  Jioridum  (Burtee),  P.  Hetopus  (Koorac),  P 
hispidulum  (Dhand).  1 he  uses  of  this  genus  ari 
not  confined  to  its  grain,  for  the  herbaceous  par 
of  several  species  forms  the  most  valuable  pastur 
grasses  of  the  hot  countries  both  in  the  Oh 
and  New  World.  Some  of  the  species  o 
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Panicum  of  the  Brazils  arc  of  gigantic  sta- 
ture, anil  yet  tender  and  delicate  in  their 
herbage.  The  Coapim  de  Angola  of  Brazil 
grows  6 or  7 feet  high,  and  oi  her  equally  gigantic 
species  constitute  the  held  crops  on  the 'banks  ol 
the  Amazonas  ; while  V.  maximum,  or  Guinea 
Grass,  forms  the  mo-t  valuble  pasture  for  cattle 
in  Jamaica.  This  is  said  to  have  been  introduc- 
ed into  that  island  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  the 
seeds  having  been  transmitted  as  food  for  some 
birds  which  were  sent  to  Chief  Justice  Ellis. 
The  straw  of  several  of  the  species  is  esteemed 
as  fodder  for  cattle  in  India,  but  no  pasture 
grass  in  any  country  is  probably  more  highly 
thought  of  than  the  Doob  of  India,  which  bv 
the  Brahmins  is  held  sacred  to  Ganesha  (Janu.-?) 
under  the  name  of  Doorsuh.  This  is  fortunate- 
ly common  throughout  India,  and  forms 
probably  three-fourths  of  the  food  of  their 
horses  and  cows.  It  is  seldom  cultivated  ; 
but  Europeans,  in  the  northern  parts,  frequently 
form  lawns  by  planting  small  pieces  of  this  grass, 
which  forms  excellent  bay.  The  usual  mode  ol  ob- 
taining it  is  to  send  out  the  grass  cutters  into 
the  uncultivated  parts  of  the  country,  who  scrape, 
off  the  ground  the  creeping  stems  and  leaves  of 
this  species,  which  is  easily  distinguished  by  its 
smooth  and  creeping  habit  ; its  spikes  being 
fascicled  and  digitate,  filiform,  from  I to  2 inch- 
es long,  with  the  flowers  disposed  in  two  rows 
on  the  under  side.  It  is  the  P.  Gynodon  dactylon 
of  botanists,  and  occurs  also  in  England. — Ena. 
Cyc. 


__  (0019)  PANICUM  FRUMENTACEUM,  the 
Shama  or  Sarnwuk  of  the  natives  of  India, 
is  a wholesome  and  nourishing  grain,  and 
forms  there  an  article  of  diet,  chiefly  of 
the  lower  classes.  There  are  several  varieties 
of  it,  which  yield  from  50  to  60  fold;  it 
delights  in  a light,  tolerably  dry,  rich  soil  ; the 
same  ground  yields  two  crops  between  the  first 
of  the  rains  in  June,  July,  and  the  end  of  Janu-  j 
firy,  in  the  Circars,  but  only  one  crop  in  the  ! 
northern  provinces. 

(0020)  I’ANICUM  I J ALICUM.  Setaria  ita- 
liea,  K unth. 


Kungoo,  Bexg. 
Kala-kangnee,  Hind. 


Tenney,  Tam. 


India  : cultivated  in  Europe.  Seeds  small,  ! 
roundish,  straw-coloured,  pericarp  brittle,  with' 
i round  and  partially  pellucid  grain,  alimentary,  j 
out  gives  a heavy, disagreeable  bread.— O’Shaugk-  i 
netsy,  page  637. 


(0021)  PANICUM  MILIAOEUM,  Millet. 


common  Millet.  Lin. 
Hippoc. 

Chamy,  Cam. 

Savee,  cheena-waree. 
Hind. 

Varugoo,  Tam. 
Shamakh,  Duk. 


k typos,  Hesiod,  Diosc. 

Sam  a! oo,  Tel. 

Millet.  Eng. 

Panicmn  Milinceum 
Slmmakn,  Sans. 

A i untie,  page  217. 


Millet,  is  the  best,  known  species,  being  culti- 
vated in  the  south  of  Europe  as  well  as  in  tropi- 
cal countries.  Two  varieties  are  well  known,  one 
brown,  the  other  yellow-coloured,  imported 
from  the  Mediterranean  chiefly  for  feeding 
poultry,  but  forming  in  the  south  of  Europe  as 
-well  as  in  India  a portion  of  the  food  of  the  in- 
habitants. In  the  latter  country  it  is  culti- 
vated in  the  cold  weather  with  wheat  and  barley, 
and  the  only  one  of  the  small  grains  that  is  so- 
■at  the  season  of  the  yea r. — Ainslie.  Eng.  Cyc. 

(6)22)  PANICUM  Mild  ARE,  is  another 
species  generally  cultivated  on  an  elevated 
rich  soil  in  the  peninsula  of  India  : the  seed  is 
one  of  the  sorts  of  dry  or  small  grain  which 
forms  an  article  of  diet  of  the  Hindoos, who  in- 
habit^the  higher  lands,  and  cattle  are  fond  of  the 
straw. — Eng.  Cyc..  Cultivated  in  Europe,  seeds 
oval,  slightly  compressed,  brilliant,  about  a line 
iu  length  ; bark  or  envelope  blackish,  brown  or 
fair;  parenchyme,  white,  or  sweet  taste.  Alimen- 
tary, but  the  pericarp  is  very  difficultly  separated 
from  the  grain  ; chiefly  used  in  a kind  of  gruel 
or  bouillie. — O’  Slicing /messy,  page  637- 

(6023)  PANICUM.  Panic  grass.  Several 
very  common  grasses  belong  to  the  genus  pani- 
cum.  One  species  in  Tenasseriin  grows  about 
three  feet  high,  and  after  a field  has  been  subdu- 
ed, it  will  often  spring  up  so  thick  that  every 
thing  else  is  destroyed.  Cattle  eat  it  both  dry 
and  green.— Mason. 

(6024)  PANICUM  SEMIVERTIC1LLA- 
TUM.  Bottler. 

Koodraywalie  cliamay  Tam.  | Lupta  Hind. 

This  is  an  inferior  grain  to  several  of  those 
hitherto  mentioned  and  is  eaten  by  the  poor 
people  in  the  districts  in  which  it  is  cultivated  ; 
such  as  Coimbatore,  and  other  dry  grain  coun- 
tries.— Ainslie,  p.  219. 

(6025)  PANMUHOlll.  Seeds  of  Famieulum 
Paninorium. — Ben.  Phar. 

(6026  PANNAM  KALUNG.  The  people 
ol  Southern  India  and  Ceylon  have  for  many 
hundred  years  been  in  the  habit  of  eating  the 
bulb  or  root,  which  is  the  first  shoot  from  the 
palmyra  nut  which  forms  the  germ  of  the  future 
tree,  and  is  known  locally  as  pannam  kaling. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  a common  carrot  though 
nearly  white.  It  forms  a great  article  of  food 
among  the  natives  for  several  months  in  the 
year  ; but  Europeans  dislike  it  from  its  being 
very  bitter.  Recent  experiments  have  proved 
that  a farina  superior  to  arrowroot  can  be  ob- 
tained from  it,,  prepared  in  the  same  way,  and 
1 00  roots,  costing  2£d,  yield  ono  and" half  to 
two  pounds  of  the  flour. — Smmonds ’ Comml. 
Products,  p.  376.  In  Madras,  100  cost  l|d. 
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(002-7)  PANRl.  Leaves  of  a small  plant  im- 
ported from  Bombay,  considered  ref'r iterant  and 
t,o  promote  digestion  : are  sweet-scented  and  used 
bv  attars  ; one  seer  costs  one  and  a half  rupees. 
-1 Gent . Med.  Top.  p.  l td). 

(6028)  PAN  SOOPAREE,  from  Pan,  betel 
leaf,  and  soopeearee,  a recti  nut;  sec  Betkl. 

(6029)  PANSY,  HEARTSEASE.  May  be 
raised  from  seed,  sown  at  the  commencement  of 
the  rains,  will  hardly  repay  the  trouble.— Jaffrey. 

(6030)  PAPAVER,  a guns  of  Plants  the 
type  of  the  natural  order  Papgrcracew.  The 
history  of  this,  like  that  ol  many  other  cultivated 
plants',  is  little  known,  as  well  as  the  time  when 
it  began  to  be  cultivated  lor  the  sake  ot  iis  in- 
spissated juice,  though  it  was  well  known  to  tne 
Greeks,  and  cultivated  at  very  early  periods  on 
account  of  its  seeds.  (Lheoph.,  lib.  ix.  cap-  xiii., 
ed.  Bodaeus  and  Staple,  p.  . 10970  , Some 
authors  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  of 

Hioscorides,  and  that  the  kind  with  black  seeds 
was  called’ a7PI'o,  and  that  with  white  seeds 
H fi€pos ; and  that  it  is  the  juice  ol  this  plant  which 
Hippocrates  recommends  under  the  name  of 
Sniis  jxi]Koivos  or  ‘juice  of  the  poppy-  Pliny  (xx. 
c.  18)  uses  ‘ opium’  to  express  the  inspissated 
j nice  of  the  poppy.  Sprengel,  in  Ids  ‘ Hist  Rei 
Herb.,’  i.  p.  17b,  quotes  Those.,  lib  iv.  c.  Go,  as 
referring  to  Papaver  somniferum,  and  to  P. 
ll/iceas  ; but  in  his  edition  of  that  author  (u.  p. 
GOO)  he  mentions  only  the  latter  plant;  hence  we 
may  infer  that  he  conceives  the  former  to  have 
been  unknown,  as  he  nowhere  else  mentions  it. 
We  do  not  in  this  instance  get  the  same  degree 
of  assistance,  as  in  many  others  irom  Arab 
authors.  Opium  is  described  by  them  under  the 
name  of  Afeeyon,  while  Apaynum  is  quoted  by 
Hr.  Ainslie  as  its  Sanscrit  name,  the  poppy 
plant  is  described  by  the  Arabs  under  the  name 
of  Khushkhush,  while  the  Sanscrit  is  Chosa ; 
and  the  Persian  and  Hindoo,  Post.  The  species 
of  Papaver  are  chiefly  found  in  European  coun- 
tries ; but  a few  species  expand  to  the  Caucasus 
andArmenia,  and  one  species  grows  in  the  Hima- 
layas, though  Egypt  is  the  country  where  we 
find  the  earliest  notice  of  the  opium  poppy.  I his 
species  is  now  common  in  most  parts  ot  Eiuope, 
but  having  been  so  long  cultivated,  draw  appeal 
indigenous  in  many  countries  "’hem  i u • 
escaped  from  cultivation.  It  is,  as  is  well  know n, 
extensively  cultivated  m India,  but  it  can  no- 
where be  seen  in  a wild  state,  as  the  climate  is 
too  hot  to  support  it,  except  lor  a few  months  in 
the  year  The  genus  Papaver  has  two  convex 
deciduous  sepals;  petals  4;  stamens  numerous; 
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last  a short  time.  Herbaceous  plants  abound- 
iu  milky  juice.  The  species  are  numerous.  The' 


mg 
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dish  species  arc  distinguished 


I as  having  a* 

rough  and  a smooth  capsule;  of  the  former,  PA 
hgbridnm  has  an  obovatc  globose  capsule,  and 
P.  A-gemone  an  elongated  club-shaped  capsule ; 
of  those  smooth  capsules,  P.  RhfP.au  and  P) 
dubiuni,  the  former  has  a globose  and  the  latter 
an  oblong  capsule  — Eng.  Ogc. 

(6031)  PAPAVER CROClEUM. This  species, 
which  is  almost  always  variegated,  is  sown  only 
as  a border  flower,  for  its  large  and  hand- 
some appearance  The  scent  is  anything  but 
agreeable.  The  seed  should  be  Sown  where  the 
plants  are  to  remain,  and  six  inches  the  least 
space  allowed  between  each  plant.  They  do  not 
bear  transplanting.  The  common  cultivated 
species,  from  the  capsule  ot  which  opium  is  pro- 
cured, is  of  various  colours,  and  when  sown  in 
beds,  has  a very  pleasing  effect,  'flic  seed  (kus 
kns)  is  usually  us -d  by  natives  in  confectionery 
having  the  taste  of  sweet,  almonds.  Is  propagate 
ed  bv  seed  onl x,-- Riddell. 

(6932)  PAPAVER  RIICE AS,  (corn  poppy). 
This  unimportant  species  is  found  in  gar- 
dens in  upper  India.  The  petals  are  of  at 
beautiful  red  colour,  and  are  used  lo  colour  a 
syrup,  the  Svrups  rhoaeados  of  the  English! 
pharmacopoeia ; no  active  or  narcotic  principle 
has  been  found  in  this  species.— O' Shy.,  p.  1 7 


(6033)  PAPAVER  SOMNIFERUM,  Opium: 


var. 


UeClUUOUS  sepma  , * , ~ , 

style  wafting  ; stigma*  .4  - ; 


sessile  upon  a disc  which  crowns  the  gennen 
capsule  obovatc,  1-celled,  opening  undei  the 
crown  of  the  stigmas  with  short  valves  j P'^ntm 
inter  valvular,  incomplete  ; flower-stalk , i flex- 
ed at  the  apex  before  the  flowers  have  expand 
ed  ; the  flowers  of  all  are  large  and  si  J , 
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Poppi.  Linn,  The  Garden  or  white  Poppy. 
a with  black,  var  h with  white  seed. 

Post,  Hind  Ohosa,  Sans. 

Khuskush,  Arab.  and  Duk.  Hp-wu  Greek. 

Kooiiar,  Pers. 

It  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  eailv  culti- 
vated plants,  as  Homer  is  thought  to  allude  to 
it  as  growing  in  gardens.  Hippocrates  mentions: 
two  kinds,  the  black  and  white  poppy,  so  the 
Arabs  and  Persians  distinguish  the  khushhash 
abinz  or  white,  from  the  Muskhash  aswad,  oi 
black  poppy.  The  white  Poppy  is  now  cultivated 
in  the  plains  of  India,  and  the  black,  or  rathe, 
deep-red,  variety  in  the  Himalayan  mountains* 
Mr.  Hamilton  says,  “ The  opium  is  chiefly  ob- 
tained from  the  single  white  poppy  ; I have  alsc- 
seen  the  red  and  purple  colours  though  only  one 
is  usually  seen  in  a field.  I hardly  remember  tc 
have  noticed  any  mixture  of  colour  m one  piece 
of  "round.  The  kind  here  cultivated  general!.’ 
grows  to  a height  of  three  feet.”- Hamilton  Ira. 
velsin  Asia  Minor  p.  115.  It  was  early  cnltivat: 
ed,  as  it  still  is,  in  Egypt,  also  in  India,  Peisia. 
Asia  Minor,  as  well  as  in  some  parts  of  Europe 
The  Garden  Poppy  is  probably  a native  ofl e>si 
It  has,  however,  been  so  long  grown  in  gnu  e 
in  various  parts,  that  it  is  sometimes  found  a# 
rcntlv  wild,  especially  m the  southern  pa rts  c 
Europe.  The  roots  are  from  2—4  feet  high,  th 
stems  are  round  and  straight,  glaucous  smoot  - 
with  a few  hairs  towards  the  white  and  tnpeiir 
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extremity,  and  cm  the  peduncles.  The  leaves  are 
large  sessile,  amplexicaul,  smooth,  of  a glaucous 
green,  margins  ivavv,  cut  and  toothed.  The 
Mowers  are  large  and  terminal,  dropping  before 
flowering,  with  smooth  concave  sepals;  4 large 
petals,  roundish  in  form,  white  or  of  a purplish 
colour  wit1*  u darker  coloured  spot  near  the  claws. 
The  capsule  is  oval,  or  nearly  globose,  large, 
smooth,  with  parietal  placentae  equal  in  number 
to  the  stigmas,  which  tire  covered  with  numerous 
white  or  brownish  coloiiygd,  kidney-shaped  seeds. 
Flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  capsules  ripen 
about  two  months  later. — -E.  B.  2U5.  Some 
consider  that  there  are  two  distinct  species 
instead  of  varieties  of  this  plant.  P.  Officinale. 
(Ganelin,  var,  alb  mi  is  larger  and  less  glaucous, 
with  white  petals  and  seeds,  capsules  ovate-glo- 
bose and  remaining  closed  under  the  crown 
of  stigmas  while  P.  sonmifenn  (Gin.)  var. 
niff  rum  has  the  flowers  violet  or  red,  seeds 
black,  capsules  globose,  opening  by  foramina 
under  the  stigmas.  The  White  Poppy 
h a native  probably  of  Asia  Minor,  or 
of  oome  pat  t ot  the  Persian  region  of  botan- 
ists, but  having  been  so  long  cultivated, 
is  found  wild  in  many  parts  of  Europe  The 
species  is  disiinguished  by  its  obovnte  or  globu- 
*u  capsules,  smooth  as  well  as  the  calyx,  the 
stem  smooth  and  glaucous,  leaves  embracing  the 
item  incised  and  repand,  with  sub-obtuse  teeth, 
t'heie  are  two  distinct  varieties,  which  by  some 
botanists  are  considered  to  be  distinct  species  ■ 
ihe  dark,  the  red-flowered,  and  black-seeded  is 
lulled  by  Gmelin  P.  soninifenm  ■ and  the  white 
lowered  with  white  seeds,  P.  officinale.  The  lal  - 
ci  is  characterised  as  having  an  ovate  globose 
lapsule  ; foramina  under  the  stigma  either  none 
>r  obliterated  ; peduncles  solitary.  The  former 
P.  somniferum ) has  globose  capsules,  opening  bv 
ora  in  ina  under  the  stigma  ; seed  black  ; pedmi- 
;les  many.  The  flowers  are  usually  red  of  dip 
erent  tints,  though  sometimes  white.  Dr.  Royle 
tates  that  he  has  .seen  only  the  white-flowered 
ariety  in  the  plains  of  India,  and  the  red- 
owered  in  the  Himalayas,  and  both  cultivated 
or  the  sake  of  the  opium.  The  poppy  is  cul- 
ivated  m many  parts  of  Europe  on  account 
t its  seeds,  which  yield  a bland  oil  much  es- 
oeined  m France;  and  in  England  chiefly 
u account  of  the  capsules,  which  are  used 
lediciunlly.  It  is  extensively  cultivated  in  Tur- 
ey  and  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,'  Persia,  and  India 
n account  of  its  inspissated  juice,  so  well  known 

* opium,  though  this  is  occasionally  prepared 
ISO  m Europe.  The  cultivation  of  (he  poppy  R 
017  simple,  though  the  weeding  requires  care 
id  the  plants  must  not  be  crowded  too  much  to- 
ethcr.  Th.-y  are  carefully  watered  and  inanm- 

t ie  "(Bering  being  more  copious  as  the  period 
I ftowcnng  approaches,  and  until  the  capsules 

• e half  grown. — Eng.  Oyc.  1 
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I his  most  important  plant  is  a nat  ive  of  the 
south  oi  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  and  is  now 
naturalized  by  cultivation  in  India.  The  Cap- 
seeles  are  employed  in  medicine  for  the  preparation. 
o(  a sedative  decoction  and  syrup,  much  used 
lor  children,  iliey  are  devoid  of  odour;  of 
slightly  bitter  taste.  If  collected  before  the  con- 
crete juice  is  removed  the  capsules  contain  a 
minute  portion  ot  all  the  active  principles  of 
opium;  for  medicinal  purposes  those  should  be 
rejected  which  are  marked  with  longitudinal  and 
paraded  cuts  resulting  from  the  extraction  of 
opium.  A11  infusion  of  poppy  heads  iu  cold 
water  should  strike  a red  colour  with  permuriate 
ot  iron — O’ tikuug /messy , page  171. 

Poppg  Oil.  I he  seeds  of  the  poppy  yield  by 
expression  5 G per  100  of  a bland  and  very  valu- 
able oil,  ot  a pale  golden  colour,  fluid  to  within 
L0  degrees  of  the  freezing  point  of  water,  Sp. 
Gr.  9J9  ; it  dries  easily,  is  inodorous,  of  agree- 
able flavour,  is  partially  soluble  (S  in  100U)  iu 
alcohol,  dissolves  the  oxides  of  lead.  The  mass 
front  which  the  seed  is  expressed  is  found  to  be 
extremely  nutritions  to  cattle;  lor  all  pharmaceu- 
tical .purposes,  this  oil  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
olive,  employed  in  European  pharmacy,  and  ac- 
cordingly recommended  iu  Dr.  O’Sliaughnessy’s 
Formulae  for  Hospital  use.— C f Shanghnessy , Eng.' 
Ogc.  puge  172. 

Opium  is  an  invaluable  remedy,  and  iin- 
poitaiit  article  ol  commerce,  and  requires  10 
be  treated  of  in  considerable  detail  and  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  article  Opium. 

(6034)  PAPAA  ERACJLE,  PoppyworU , a 11a- 
tural  order  ot  Hypogynous  Exogenous  Plants. 
The  species  are  readily  known  by  their  deciduous 
calyx,  usually  tetramerous  flowers,  indefinite  hy- 
pogynous stamens,  and  parietal  placentae  ; added 
to  which,  they  have  leaves  without  stipules,  and 
their  stems  discharge  a turbid  white,  yellow,  or 
orange-coloured  juice  when  wounded.  Their  seeds- 
moreover  contain  a bland  oil,  lodged  in  a copious 
al  lumen,  within  which  is  stationed  a minute  em- 
bryo. They  consist  for  the  most  part  of  herbs, 
which  are  usually  of  only  annual  duration  ; but  a 
few  are  shrubby,  the  most  remarkable  case  of  that 
kind  being  a genus  called  Dendromecou  a native  of 
California,  which  is  a true  shrub,  with  the  aspect 
of  a Cislus.  The  greater  part  of  the  species 
inhabit  the  temperate  parts  of  the  Old  World  ; 
but  a few  also  occur  in  Australia,  at  the  Cape', 
and  in  South  America.  Their  active  quali- 
ties are  usually  deleterious,  but  are  for  the  most 
part  of  little  moment,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
Papaver  somniferum,  or  Opium  Poppy.  It  is 
however  probable  that  in  most  cases  the  milky 
juice  is  narcotic,  and  the  oil  of  the  seeds  harm- 
less.  An  apparent  exception  to  the  latter  state- 
ment occurs  iu  Argemone  Mexicana,  the  seeds 
ol  which  are  said  to  be  narcotic,  especially 
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when  smoked  ; but  it  is  probable  that  in  this 
case  it  is  in  the  coats  of  the  seed  that  the  poison- 
ous principle  resides,  rather  than  in  the  oil  it- 
self. Some  Papafoeraceee  have  no  petals,  as  Boc- 
conirt , thus  corresponding  with  Thalictnlm  and 
other  apetalous  Panunculace<r,  with  which  order 
they  are  closely  connected  through  Plutystemon , a 
Californian  annual  with  disjointed  carpels.  They 
are  also  related  to  Ngmphaacece  and  Sarraceni- 
acece.  The  order  embraces  18  genera  and  13.) 
species. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(G035)  PAP  AAV,  CXRICA  papaya.  This  is 
the  American  pawpaw,  not  the  pawpaw  of 
the  Mississippi  valley,  Porcelia  triloba  ; but  the 
pawpaw  of  South  America  and  the  \A  est  Indies. 
Europeans  call  it  papaya,  from  the  1 oitngiu.se 
papaya  ; and  by  the  Portuguese  it  was  probably 
introduced  into  India,  ihe  fruit  leseinbles  a 
melon  in  appearance,  and  oiten  tastes  no  better 
than  a good  English  turnip.  —Mason.  The  fruit 
and  leaves  of  the  papaw,  or  Muh-Kwa.tree  me- 
lon, are  eaten,  after  being  cooked  ; the  Chi- 
nese are  aware  of  the  supposed  iuteneratmg  pro- 
perty of  the  exhalation  from  the  leaves  oi  this 
tree"  and  make  use  of  them  sometimes  to  soften 
the  flesh  of  ancient  liens  and  cocks  by  hanging 
the  newly  killed  birds  in  the  tree,  or  by  feeding 
them  upon  the  fruit  beforehand.  — Williams 
Middle  Kingdom,  p.  284. 

(6036)  PAL’AYACE.E.  Papayad*.  a small 
natural  order  ot  Exogenous  Plants.  The  specks 
are  apparently  allied  to  CucurbUuc.ece  and  Pam- 
tloracecc,  with  the  former  of  which  it  corresponds 
in  its  gourd-like  fruit,  with  parietal  placentas, 
and  in  its  disunited  sexes  ; while  it  approaches 
the  latter  also  in  placentation,  in  its  superior 
succulent  fruit,  and  in  the  structure  of  its  seeds. 
The  order  is  remarkable  in  its  fructification  tor 
havin'--  inonopetalous  male  flowers  and  polvpetal- 
ous  females,  and  in  its  vegetation  for  its  simple 
unbranched  stems,  growing  only  by  the  gradual 
development  of  a terminal  bud.  lh«  species 
of  most  importance  in  this  order  is  the  1 apaw- 
Tree,  Oarica  Papaya.  The  order  as  at  present 
constituted  contains  8 genera  and  25  species. 

E%m)  PAPE  ETA  : NUT  OP  Slryclmos 
Sancti  Ignatii  Ben  p.  219. 

(6038)  PAP  Ell. 

Karta,  Arab.  I kayhas,  1 kus. 

Papier., Dut.  Lf,  ' 

Punier  Fa.  1 kakitum,  Lin- 

Papi?r]  Ger.  | Port 

Kaghnz.Kaghul.GUE  Hi.no.  Bumagn,  Lius. 

Carta,  It.  j Papel.  2»‘  - 

C*1  In** histories  of  the  ' manufacture  of  paper, 
the  Chinese  are  generally  acknowledged  o 
have  been  the  first  to  have  made  papei  fiom 
pulp.  The  Egyptian  paper,  or  lapy,u-»  v<® 
made  by  gumming  slices  of  vegetable  tissue 

together  under  pressure,  and  what  is  called  the 

Ttice  paper  of  China  consists  only  ot  thin  slices 
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of  cellular  tissue,  of  a plant.  The  Arabs 
are  supposed  to  have  learnt  the  art  in  the  , 
eighth  century  from  the  Chinese,  but  much 
more  probably  from  the  Hindoos,  as  they  trans- 
lated many  of  their  works  and  adopted  much  of 
their  science.  T he  Arabs  arc  further  said  to 
have  introduced  the  art  of  paper-making  into 
j Spain  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  century.  Paper  was 


first  made  at  Nuremburg  in  the 


590. 


6 ...  ......  year  lb; 

but  in  England  not  till  the  vear  1450. 


There  is  no  doubt  however,  that  the  lnanufac- 
| ture  of  paper  from  pulp  has  been  known  in 
I China  from  very  early  times : it  is  said  for  at 


least  2000  years.  They  employ  a vast  variety 
of  fibrous  substances  for  this  manufacture,  and 
apply  paper  to  a variety  of  rises  little  thought  of 
in  other  countries.  They  make  up  mi  infinite  • 
variety  of  kinds,  from  the  coarse,  heavy,  half-inch  , 
thick  touch-paper,  for  retaining  a slow,  enduring 
fire,  to  the  beautiful  so-called  India  paper  suited  i 
for  the  finest  proof  engravings.  In  the  tea-chests- 
there  is  a la  vish  use  of  many  thicknesses  of  paper. 
If  a hut  or  boat  is  leaky  over-head,  the  bed: 
is  protected  by  a large  sheet  of  oiled  paper.  If 
a shopkeeper  wants  to  tie  up  a parcel,  lie  seizes- 
a strip  of  tough  paper,  and  by  rolling  it  on  lns: 
thigh  at  once  converts  it  into  a strong  pack- 
thread, and  even  a torn  sail  is  at  times  patched 
with  tough  paper.  In  China  it  is  the  cheapest  of 
materials’ in  daily  use,  and  the  manufactures  arc 
very  numerous.  They  make  it  of  Rice  straw,  of 
young  Bamboos,  of  different  fibres,  and  of  the 
bark  of  the  Paper  Mulberry  ; showing  that  the 
inventors  of  the  art  make  use  chiefly  ot  unwoven 
fibres  though  they  also  employ  refuse  cloth  anc 
silk,  Ac.  So  India,  though  hardly  ever  mens 
tioned  in  histories  of  the  art,  is  a country  when 
considerable  quantities  of  paper  are  made, .thong 
not  generally  of  a good  quality,  as  the  thick  ml 
in  use  does  not  so  much  require  this.  1 hen 
are  small  manufactories  of  it  in  most  parts  ot  the 
country,  and  to  a considerable  extent  at  suet 
places  as  Ahinedabail,  Lucknow,  Aurangabad,  Ac 
As  will  have  been  seen  in  these  pages,  a gvea 
variety  of  fibres,  such  as  Jute,  Sunn,  Ainbaret 
Moorva,  and  old  sacks  and  fishing  nets  are  als 
employed,  though  in  general  the  natives  of  hull; 
prctertlie  Sunn  fibre.  'Ihe  Himalayan  process  wit 
the  inner  bark  of  the  Paper  plant  very  muc 
resembles  that  of  the  Chinese  with  the  I ap< 
Mulberry.  It  is  probable  therefore  that  the  a. 
was  introduced  from  that  country  into  the  f mu 
layas,  and  not  from  India,  into  which  it  h* 
probably  been  carried  at  a very  early  period,  an 
from  thence  learnt  by  the  Arabs  ; who  " ou- 
lurnllv  else  lmve  used  Cotlon,  m Indian  proto 
The  Hindoos  themselves,  according  to  I lof  .ss 

Wilson,  still  used,  about  the  beginning  of  U 

Christian  era,  or  as  lote  as  the  age  ot  their  Dr 
mas,  the  inner  bark  of  the  Bhurja  or  bm 
(. Betula  Bhojputlar ) for  writing  on  In  t 
Southern  regions  of  India  the  lea\es  o 
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mira  and  of  the  Talipat  are  well  known  to  have 
been  long  used,  as  they  still  are,  for  writing  on 
with  a style.  But  the  manufacture  of  paper 
from  pulp  has  long  been  established  in  India, 
md  before  the  Arabs  began  to  make  translations 
roni  tiie  Sanscrit,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
lid  so  from  Greek  writers.  Dr.  Buchanan,  in 
iis  survey  of  the  lower  provinces  of  the  Bengal 
Presidency,  has  given  an  account  of  the  manu- 
acture  of  paper  from  Pat  or  Jute  (Cor chorus 
lito rim)  at  Dinagepore,  and  in  Beliar,  Src.,  from 
>111111  {Grotalaria  j/u/cea).  It  is  also  so  made 
n other  parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as  from 
libiscus  fibre.  And  there  can  be  no  difficulty 
1 doing  so  with  the  other  numerous  fibrous  tin- 
trials  which  India  produces  in  such  vast  varie- 
y.  It  is  objected  by  manufacturers  of  paper 
hat  pulp  from  unwoven  fibres  does  not 
raw  through  the  present  machinery  so  well 
» that  made  from  rags.  A modification  of 
lachinerv  would  remedy  this.  But  it  is  pro- 
able  that  if  the  half-stuff  were  made  from  the 
ean  bark  without  first  separating  the  fibres, 
i eye  might  probably  be  so  entangled  as  to  an- 
ver  some  ol  the  effects  of  the  weaving.  As  rags 
ave  to  be  collected,  cut,  cleaned,  and  bleach- 
I,  Dr.  Boyle  thinks  that  the  primitive  method 
using  the  bark  of  suitable  plants  arid  trees 
ill  afford  both  a cheap  and  an  effectual  substi- 
te.  Besides  which,  the  supply  of  rags  must 
une  short  of  the  increasing  demands  of  the 
arid  for  paper.  Bengal  and  the  east  coast  of  the 
iv  of  Bengal,  as  well  as  the  Malabar  or  v/est 
ast  of  India,  are  the  placesN  where  the  growth 
suitable  materials,  from  the  warmth  and  mois- 
re  of  the  climate,  is  most  abundant,  and  the  con- 
\ ance  by  sea  is  at  the  same  time  most  easy. 
Arracan  the  price  of  Bast,  even  made  into 
pe,  is  but  one  rupee  per  maund,  and  Mr. 
mlev  observes  that  “ it  is  to  India  we  must 
>k  for  extensive  and  cheap  supplies,  for  it  is 
2re  alone  we  find  the  necessary  conditions  of 
ry  low-priced  and  intelligent  labour,  with  an 
nndance  of  elementary  suitable  materials  ; and 
it  as  articles  of  small  price  are  particularly 
isitive  of  charges,  such  as  of  freight,  &c.,  it  is 
iy  by  large  operations  that  an  average  of  low 
uges  can  be  accomplished.”  Suitable  materi- 
beiug  abundant,  he  proposes  that  it  should- 
reduced  to  the  state  of  half-stuff  by  the  aid 
the  Dhenkee,  already  mentioned  as  an 
trument  to  be  found  in  almost  every  house  in 
ngal,  being  used  for  husking  rice,  the  prepara- 
“ t°hacco,  of  drugs,  stuffs,  and  brick  dust, 
he  method  proposes  to  avail  itself  of  one  of 
ir  own  simple  arts  ; it  brings  the  question  as 
By  as  possible  to  the  state  of  a domestic  in- 
nry,  ever  the  most  economical  in  such  coun- 
:s  ; it  reduces  to  the  lowest  point  the  charge 
collecting  from  extensive  'districts  the  various 
nentarv  matters  which  might  present  tliem- 
L.  Playfair,  observes,  that  the 


price  of  2 d.  to  2 Ul.  per  ll/.^f^- .ayphgtially  py<- 
pared  pulp,  is  by  most  innKers'^cftrsIaered  tol.be. 
too  high,  and  that  inateri;Hs  ySlmiiUI.  be  looked 
for  at  ]d.  to  1 )d.  per  lb.  rou^tr-prepaml  pulp  ; 
but  if  bleached  or  in  as  far  an  advanced  state 
with  regard  to  colour  and  texture  as  cotton  oi- 
lmen rag,  then  2 ±d.  to  4c?  per  lb.  might  be  ob- 
tained. do  serve  as  points  of  comparison  we 
may  here  insert  a notice  of  the  ordinary  and  the 
lately  increased  prices  of  rags  from  the  ‘ Journal 
of  the  Society  of  Arts.’ 


A. 

26s.  

32s.  to  34s.  per  cwt. 

B. 

16s.  

20s.  „ 

C. 

1 Is.  6 d 

15s.  „ 

D. 

7s.  

10s.  „ 

Bleaching 


„ salts,  alkali,  alum,  hide  pieces  f >r 
size,  are  other  articles  required  ; and  all  have  in- 
creased in  price.  Of  the  quantity  of  paper  mak- 
ing material  required,  some  idea  may  be  formed 
from  the  fact  that  177,633,009  lb.  weight  of  pa- 
per were  produced  in  1853  in  Great  Britain. 
Paper  is,  in  Europe,  made  chiefly  from  linen  or 
cotton  rags,  but  also  from  the  refuse  and  sweep- 
ings of  cotton-and  flax-mills,  as  also  of  the  co- 
verings of  our  cotton  bales  and  of  worn-out  ropes. 
Paper  is  also  made  from  the  stems  and  leaves  of 
many  grasses,  as  from  rice  straw,  and  from  the 
bamboo  by  the  Chinese,  and  of  late  from  com- 
mon straw  in  this  country,  and  even  from  wood 
shavings.  The  fibrous  part  of  many  Lily  and 
Aloe-leaved  plants  have  been  converted  into  ex- 
cellent paper  in  India,  where  the  fibres  of  Lilia- 
ceous, Malvaceous,  and  Leguminous  plants  are 
employed  for  the  same  purpose  : as  in  the  Hima- 
layas, one  of  the  Lace-bark  tribe  is  similarly  em- 
ployed, and  in  China  one  of  the  Mulberry  tribe, 
and  the  Hettle  in  Holland.  Plants  belonging  to 
the  same  families  as  the  above  abound  in  India 
and  other  warm  countries,  and  are  capable  of 
yielding  a very  abundant  and  never-failing  sup- 
ply of  sufficiently  cheap  and  very  excellent  ma- 
terial for  paper-making-  of  all  kinds.  Some  may- 
be used  without  any  further  process  of  bleaching, 
but  all  are  capable  of  having  any  colour  they 
may  possess  destroyed  by  chemical  means  not 
excepting  even  the  jute  canvas  or  gunny  bagging- 
because  specimens  of  jute  of  a beautiful  silk” 
white,  both  plain  and  manufactured  into  fabries 
for  furniture,  &c  , &c.,  were  shown  by  the  late 
Colonel  Calvert  at  the  East  India  IJouse.  As 
the  Chinese  make  paper  of  rice  straw,  and  of 
4he  young  shoots  of  the  bamboo,  while  the 
Hindoos  make  ropes  of  diflerent  glasses  (such  as 
Sacchnrum  Munja  and  S.  Sara ) strong  enough 
Tor  their  Persian  wheels  as  well  as  for'  to  win  o- 
fines,  it  is  evident  that  these,  and  probably 
many  others,  contain  a sufficiency  of  fibrous 
material  .for  paper-making.  The  cultivated 
Cereals  cannot  well  be  turned  to  much  ac- 
count, for  their  straw  forms  the  chief  food  for 
cattle  ; but  as  Southern  Asia  abounds  with  o-iass 
jungles,  which  are  in  the  autumn  of  every” 
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burnt  down  in  order  that  the  young 


spring 


blades  may 

up  and  afford  pasturage,  for  cattle,  it  is 
evident  that  there  are  many  situations  where  a 
sufficiency  might  be  cut  down  before  it  has  lie- 
come  perfectly  dried  up,  and  converted  into  half- 
stuff  for  paper-makers  and  the  refuse  ot  the  Su- 
mir-eune  might  be  similarly  employed.  Of  the 
Sedges  in  India,  some  are  employed  for  making 
ropes,  as  the  Bhabhur  or  Eriophorum  Cmirnbi- 
num,  for  making  rope  bridges  for  crossing 
some  of  the  hill  torrents,  and  the  Cgperus 
tegetum,  is  used  in  India  loi  mat-making. 
As  these  plants  as  well  as  Rushes  grow  toge- 
ther iu  large  quantities,  it  would  be  quite  possible 
in  many  places  to  turn  them  to  profitable  account. 
Many  parts  of  the  world  abound  in  the  Lily  and 
Aloe-leaved  plants  which  have  been  alluded  10 
above,  and  of  which  the  leaves  contain  much 
easily  separable  fibrous  materials,  these  belong- 
ing to  the  genera  Agave,  Aloe,  Yucca,  Sanse\  iera, 
Bromelia,  and  others,  all  of  which  abound  in 
white-coloured  fibres,  applicable  to  various  use- 
ful purposes,  and  of  which  the  tow  might  be 
used  for  paper-making,  and  considerable  supplies 
obtained.  Paper  used  to  be  made  from  the 
Sanseviera  in  Trichiuopolv,  some  has  been  made 
at  Madras,  of  the  unbleached  Agave  alone,  as 
also  mixed  with  old  gunny  bags.  And  recently 
also,  from  the  leaf  of  t he  Pandanus.  1 lie  A n o w 
root  and  Ginger  tribes,  containing  such  plants 
as  those  yielding  the  fecula  called  Arrow- 
root, Tons  les  Mois,  Tilckur,  &c  , and  Ginger 
Turmeric,  Cardamoms,  &c.,  all  have  annual 
stems  ami  leaves,  which  are  the  refuse  of  the 
present  culture,  and  might  yield  an  abundant 
supply  of  half-stuff.  Among  cultivate!  plants 
there"  is  probably  no  one  so  well  calculated  to 
yield  a large  supply  of  material  fit  for  making 
paper  of  almost  ‘ every  quality  as  the 

Plantain  ( Musa  paradisiaca)  so_  extensively 
cultivated  iu  all  tropical  countries  on  ac- 
count of  its  fruit,  and  of  which  the  fibre-yield- 
ing stems, are  applied  to  no  useful  purpose,  i he 

plant  as  every  one  acquainted  with  tropical 
countries  knows,  is  common  near  the  poorest 
liuts  and  in  the  largest  gardens  and  is  consider- 
ed to  yield  by  far  the  largest  quantity  of  nutritious 
matter  Its  fruit  in  many  places  supplying  the 
place  of  bread,  and  in  composition  and  nutritious 
value  approaching  most  nearly  to  t ie  potato, 
Lay  if  produced  in  too  large  a quantity,  be  pre- 
Sd  ni  the  same  way  as  figs,  or  the  meal  may 
be  separated,  as  it  resembles  nee  most,  nearly  m 
composition.  Each  rootstock  throws  up  bom 
height  stems,  each  of  which  must  be  yearly 
down,  and  will  yield  from  three  to  fout 
the  fibre  fit  for  textile  fabrics, 


cut 


or'lor" '!.«  Ammfacture  „f  paper 
\s  the  fruit  already  pays  tlie  expenses  of  the 
culture  this  tibre  could  he  afforded  at  a cheap 
“ e as'  from  the  nature  of  the  plant  const.tr 

SUst  only  of  rvatcr  anti  frlrre,  the  latter  m,Sh 
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easily  be  separated.  One  planter  calculates  that  it 
could  be  afforded  for  13s.W.perton.  Some  very 
useful  and  tough  kinds  of  paper  have  been  made  ' 
in  India  from  the  fibres  of  the  Blantain,  and  some  ■ 
of  finer  quality  from  the  same  material  both  iu 
France  and  in  England  All  the  plants  < 
which  have  been  already  mentioned  are  devoid 
of  true  bark,  and  are  called  Endogenous  in 
structure.  Simple  pressure  between  rollers,  and 
washing,  would  appear  to  be  sufficient  for  the* 
separation  of  the  fibres  of  most  of  them.  Bun 
the  following  families  of  plants  are  all  possessed 
of  true  bark  which  requires  to  be  stripped  off,' 
usually  after  the  stems  have  been  steeped  in 
water,  before  their  respective  fibres  can  be: 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  vegetable  matter. 
The  Flax  plant  abounds  iu  fibre,  blit  this  is  too 
valuable  to  be  converted  into  paper.  India; 
however,  grows  immense  quantities  of  the  plant, 
on  account  oF.its  seed  (linseed)  which  is  both 
consumed  in  the  country  and  exported  in 
enormous  quantities.  But  nowhere  is  the  fibre 
turned  to  any  account.  This  is  no  doubt  owing 
to  the  climate  not  favouring  the  formation  ol 
soft  and  flexible  fibre ; but  the  short  fibre  which 
is  formed,  and  might  be  easily  separated,  woult 
be  valuable  for  paper- making,  and  might  add  tr 
the  agriculturists’  profits  without  much  additional 
outlay.  So  some  Malvaceous  plants  are  cultivate! 
on  account  of  their  fruits  being  used  as  articles  o 
diet,  as  Okhro  (Hibiscus  esculentns),  in  the  "Wes 
Indies  and  iu  the  United  States.  B lie  Earn  tiirai.  o 
India  is  closely  allied  to  it,  and  is  cultivated  fo 
the  same  purpose.  Both  plants  abound  iu  fin 
flexible  fibre,  which  is  not,  but  might  be  easif 
separated,  and  afford  a considerable  supply,  e? 
peeially  if  the  cultivation  was  extended  in  th 
neighbourhood  of  towns.  Paper  is  made  froi 
a species  ot  Hibiscus  in  Japan,  and  II.  Sabdarifi 
is  cultivated  in  India  on  account  ol  its  jell.’ 
yielding  calices.  Numerous  other  species  i 
Hibiscus,  of  Sida,  and  of  other  genera  of  th 
family,  abound  in  warm  climates  ; several  a 
cultivated  in  different  countries,  as  Hibiscus  ca 
nubinus  in  India,  and  Sida  tiLioefdlia  in  Chini 
might  be  more  so.  They  grow  quickly,  and 
a large  size,  and  abound  in  fibrous  material  ol 
fine, "soft,  flexible  quality  : on  which  accou 
they  might  be  cultivated  with  profit,  and  t' 
tow  be  useful  to  the  paper-maker.  Ihestei 
of  Cotton  plants  would  also  yield  a supp 
The  Tiliacese  are  likewise  remarkable  for  t 
abundance  and  fine  quality  of  fibre  which  ma 
of  them  contain.  Tilin  europea  produces  1 
enormous  quantities  of  bast  exported  from  Rv 
sia.  Corchorus  oliturius  and  G.  capsu/aris,  i 
leaves  of  both  of  which  are  used  as  a vegetal 
yield  the.  Jute  of  commerce,  as  well  as  the  gur 
cloth  and  bags  so  largely  used  and  exported  e; 
to  America.  Several  species  of  Grewia  yi 
an  edible  fruit;  on  which  account  they  are  cu 
vated.  Others  abound  in  the  jungles  of  Sou 
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ern  Asia,  and  most  would  yield  a valuable  fibre, 
as  some  of  them  already  do,  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. The  Indian  Basts,  are  cheap,  and  abound 
in  fibre.  Some  of  the  Legumiuosae  also  abound 
in  valuable  fibre.  Grotalaria  juncea  yields  the 
common  Sunn  of  India.  Scsbania  aculeata  or 
cannabina  yields  the  Dhanchi  of  Bengal ; while 
Bauhinia  racemosa  is  used  for  making  rope  bridg- 
es in  the  Himalayas.  The  fibre  of  Parkinsonia 
aculeata  was  sent  to  the  London  Exhibition  of 
1851,  expressly  as  being  fitted  for  paper  mak- 
ing : though  colourless,  it  wants  strength.  Some 
paper  is  made  from  gunny  bags  in  India.  Se- 
veral plants  produce  large  qualities  of  a silky 
cotton  like  substance,  not  applied  to  any  use,  such 
as  the  Silk  Cotton  tree,  the  Mudar  of  India,  se- 
veral species  of  Saccharum,  &c.,  which  might  be 
collected  where  labour  is  cheap,  and  would  mo 
doubr,  be  well  fitted  for  conversion  into  pulp  for 
paper.  The  Dogbanes  and  Asclepiads,  also 
deserve  attention.  The  Nepal  Paper  plant 
Daphne  cannabina  has  been  mentioned  above. 
Among  the  Nettle,  the  Mulberry,  and  Bread- 
fruit tribes  of  plants,  there  are  many  which 
seem  well  calculated  to  yield  material  for 
paper-making.  The  Chinese,  we  know,  employ 
the  inner  bark  of  Monts,  now  Broussonetia  pa- 
vyrifera.  This,  no  doubt,  produces  some  of  the 
Chinese  papers,  which  is  remarkable  for  tough- 
ness. The  refuse  cuttings  of  the  bush  cultivation 
af  the  Mulberry  in  Bengal  might  be  turned  to 
profitable  account.  The  barks  of  many  stinging 
frtica),  and  of  stingless  ( Boehmeria ) Netiles, 
i bound  in  fibres  remarkable  for  strength  ; the 
;ow  of  these  might  be  converted  into  paper-stuff, 
f . not  required  for  mixing  with  wool,  as 
night  also  the  bark  cloths.  The  weeds 
ff  tropical  countries,  which  grow  in  such 
uxuriance,  and  among  which  are  species 
nf  Sida,  of  Grewia,  of  Corchorus,  of  Tri- 
imfetta  and  of  many  other  genera,  might  all 
l ield  an  abundance  of  fibrous  material,  if  the 
•efuse  of  the  above  cultivated  plants  were  found 
iot  to  be  sufficient.  Some  simple  machinery  for 
leparatiug  the  fibre  would  greatly  facilitate  ope- 
■ations,  while  the  expenses  of  freight  might  be 
liminished  by  compression,  or  as  suggested,  by 
jacking  the  material  as  dunnage.  The  cheap- 
>e3.s  oi  labour,  as  of  everything  else  in  many  of 
hese  countries,  would  enable  material  for  paper- 
naking  to  be  conveyed  to  England  in  great  abun- 
lance  and  at  a sufficiently  cheap  rate,  if  ordinary 
181118  were  taken  by  the  consumers  in  Europe, 

0 encourage  the  planter  or  colonists  of  a distant 
egion.  Dr.  Forbes  Royle.  East  India  House,  May 
.V®5.4-  PaPer  is  a thin  flexible  leaf  usually  white, 
•rtihcially  prepared  from  some  vegetable  sub- 

ance,  chiefly  for  writing  or  printingupon  with  ink. 
species  of  paper  was  mnnufactureed  at  a remote 
)er,  in  %.vpt,  from  the  papyrus  or  paper-reed 

1 plant  growing  freely  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile! 

manulacture  of  paper  from  the  bark  of  trees 
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and  other  substances  existed  also  in  China,  from  a 
very  early  date  ; but  among  the  nations  of  antiqui- 
ty, before  the  introduction  of  paper,  such  substi- 
tutes were  used  as  lead,  brass,  bricks,  and  stone, 
on  which  national  edicts  and  records  were  written 
or  engraved  ; or  tablets  of  wood,  wax,  and  ivorv, 
skins  of  fishes,  intestines  of  serpents,  backs  of 
tortoises,  and  the  inner  bark  of  trees  for  ordinary 
purposes.  Indeed  there  are  but  few  sorts  of 
plants  tlifit  have  not  been  used  for  making  paper 
and  books,  and  hence  have  arisen  the  term's 
biblos,  codex,  liber,  folium,  tabula,  tillura, 
philura,  scheda,  Ssc.,  which  express  the  several 
parts  of  the  plant  which  were  written  on.  The 
use  of'  these  was  discontinued  in  Europe  after 
the  invention  of  papyrus  and  parchment,  but  they 
are  still  used  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  '1  he 
two  early  kinds  of  manufacture  above  alluded  to, 
must  first  be  noticed,  before  we  describe  the 
later  invention  of  making  paper  from  cotton  and 
linen  rass,  which  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
world  has  superseded  all  oilier  methods  of  pro- 
ducing a material  for  writing  on.  The  Egyp- 
tian.papyrus  was  made  by  laying  thin  plates  of 
bark,  taken  from  the  middle  of  the  paper-rush, 
side  by  side,  but  close  together,  on  a hard 
smooth  table : other  pieces  of  the  same  size 
and  thinness  were  then  laid  across  the  first 
at  right  angles  ; the  whole  was  moistened 
with  the  water  of  the  Nile,  which  was  supposed 
to  have  some  agglutinating  property,  (though 
this  probably  resided  in  the  plant  itself,)  and 
pressure  was  then  applied  for  a certain  num- 
ber of  hours.  Thus  a sheet  of  paper  was  form- 
ed which  required  no  other  finishing  than  rub- 
bing and  polishing  with  a smooth  stone,  or  with 
a solid  glass  hemisphere,  and  drying  in  the  sun. 
This  very  simple  process  was  rather  a prepara- 
tion of  a natural  paper,  than  a manufacture — 
properly  so  called.  The  process  adopted  by  the 
Chinese  comes  more  legitimately  under  that 
head.  The  small  branches  of  a tree  resembling 
our  mulberry-tree,  are  cut  by  them  in  lengths  of 
about  3 feet,  and  boiled  in  an  alkaline  ley 
for  the  sake  of  loosening  the  inner  rind  or 
bark,  which  is  then  peeled  off,  and  dried  for 
use.  When  a sufficient  quantity  of  bark  has 
been  thus  laid  up,  it.  is  again  softened  in  water 
for  3 or  4<  days,  and  the  outer  parts  are  scraped 
off  as  useless  ; the  rest  is  boiled  in  clear  ley, 
which  is  kept  strongly  agitated  all  the  time, 
until  the  bark  has  become  tender,  and  separates 
into  distinct  fibres.  It  is  then  placed  in  a pan 
or  sieve,. and  washed  in  a running  stream,  being 
at  the  same  time  worked  with  the  hands,  until  it 
becomes  a delicate  and  soft  pulp  For  the  fiuer 
sorts  of  paper  the  pulp  receives  a second  wash- 
ing in  a linen  bag  ; it  is  then  spread  out  on  a 
smooth  table,  and  beaten  with  a wooden  mallet 
until  it  is  extremely  fine.  Thus  prepared,  it  is  put 
into  a tub  with  a slimy  infusion  of  rice,  and  a root 
called  oreni’;  then  it  is  stirred  until  the  in<>i*edi- 
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ents  are  properly  blended  : it  is  next  removed  to  u 
large  vessel  to  admit  of  moulds  being  dipped  into 
it.  Tliesc  moulds  are  made  of  bulrushes  cut  into 
narrow  strips,  and  mounted  in  a frame  ; as  the 
paper  is  moulded,  the  sheets  are  placed  on  a ta- 
ble covered  with  a double  mat.  The  sheets  are 
laid  one  on  the  other,  with  a small  piece  of  reed 
between ; and  this,  standing  out-  a little  way, 
serves  afterwards  to  lift  them  up  leaf  by  leaf. 
Every  heap  is  covered  with  a board  and  weights 
to  press  out  the  water ; on  the  following  day, 
the  sheets  are  lifted  singly  by  means  of  the ' pro- 
jecting reeds,  and  are  placed  on  a plank  to  be 
dried  in  the  sun.  This  paper  is  so  delicate,  that 
only  one  side  can  be  written  on,  but  the  Chinese 
sometimes  double  the  sheets,  and  glue  them  toge- 
ther so  neatly,  that  they  appear  to  be  a single  leaf. 
This  manufacture  of  the  Chinese  extended  also 
to  the  making  of  sheets  of  paper  from  old  rags, 
silk,  hemp,  and  cotton,  as  early  as  the  second 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  source  whence  the  Arabs  obtained 
their  knowledge  of  paper-making.  The  latter 
people  first  introduced  the  valuable  art  of  making 
paper  from  cotton  into  Europe,  in  the  earlier 
half  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  established  a 
paper  manufactory  in  Spain.  In  1150,  the 
paper  of  Xativa,  an  ancient  city  of  Valencia, 
had  become  famous,  and  was  exported  to  the 
East  and  West.  Notwithstanding  its  fame,  this 
paper  was  of  a coarse  and  inferior  quality,  so 
long  as  its  manufacture  was  confined  solely  to 
the  Arabs,  in  consequence  of  their  employing 
only  mortars,  and  hand  or  horse  mills  for 
reducing  the  cotton  to  a pulp ; but  when 
some  Christian  labourers  obtained  the  man- 
agement of  the  mills  of  Valencia  and  To- 
ledo, the  different  processes  of  the  manufacture 
were  greatly  improved.  Cotton  paper  became 
general  at  the  close  of  the  twelth  and  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  centuries,  but  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  it  was  almost  entirely  supersed- 
ed by  paper  made  of  hemp  and  linen  rags.  The 
paper  made  of  cotton  was  found  not  to  possess 
sufficient  strengthor  solidity  for  many  purposes;  a 
very  strong  paper  was  therefore  made  of  the  above 
substances,  not  weakened  by  bleaching,  accord- 
ing to  the  present  mode,  which,  by  removing 
the  natural  gum,  impairs  the  strength  of  the  vege- 
table fibre.  Some  of  these  old  papers,  having- 
been  well  sized  with  gelatine,  are  said  to  possess 
their  original  qualities  even  to  this  day.  1 lie 
manufacture  of  paper  from  linen  rags  became 
general  in  France,  Italy,  and  Spain  in  the 
fourteenth  century  ; the  first  German  paper-mill 
was  established  at  Nuremberg  in  1390.  Eng- 
lish manuscripts  on  linen  paper,  date  as  early 
as  1340  ; but  it  is  believed  that  the  manufac- 
ture did  not  exist  here  until  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  when  the  Bartolomeus  of  Wyn- 
kyndde  Worde  appeared  (1.496),  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  paper  of  a superior  kind  was  made 
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for  that  work  by  John  Tate,  jnn.,  at  his 
mills  in  Stevenage,  Hertfordshire.  Probably  the 
manufactory  established  bv  Tate  was  unsuc- 
cessful, for  we  hear  no  more  of  it,  and  in  1588- 
a German  named  Spielman,  jeweller  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  established  a paper-mill  at  Hart- 
ford. [This  mill  is  celebrated  by  a poet  of  that 
age  in  a work  entitled,  “ A Description  and  Dis- 
course of  Paper,  and  the  benefits  it  brings  ; with 
the  setting  forth  of  a paper-null,  built  near  Dart- 
ford,  by  a High-German,  called  Mr.  Spilman, 
jeweller  to  the  Queen.  Loud.  1588.  4to.”]  Slill  for 
a lengthened  period  England’s  supply  of  the  finer: 
kinds  of  paper  was  chiefly  obtained  from  abroad. 
In  1770  the  manufacture  of  fine  paper  was  esta- 
blished at  Maidstone,  in  Kent,  by  a celebrated 
maker,  J.  Whatman,  who  had  worked  as  journey- 
man in  some  of  the  principal  paper-mills  on  the 
Continent.  Not  long  before  this,  wove  moulds 
had  been  invented  by  Baskerville  to  obviate  the 
usual  roughness  of  laid  paper,  and  these,  attract- 
ing attention  in  France,  led  to  the  improvements 
which  characterised  the  vellum  paper  of  that  pe- 
riod. Holland,  too,  contributed  its  share  to  the 
advancement  of  this  manufacture,  by  inventing 
cylinders  with  steel  blades  for  tearing  the  rags,- 
and  thus  facilitating  their  conversion  into  pulp, 
which  by  the  old  method  of  stampers  only,  was 
a very  slow  and  defective  process.  In  1799  the 
first  attempt  to  produce  paper  in  au  endless  web 
was  made  in  France  by  a workman  in  the  em- 
ploy of  M.  Didot.  The  invention  was  brought 
to  England  by  M.  Didot  in  1801,  and  made  the 
subject  of  patents,  which  in  1804  were  assignee 
to  the  Messrs.  Fourdrinier.  Mr.  Bryan  Donkir 
the  engineer,  carried  out  the  desired  plans,  ant 
produced,  after  intense  application,  a self-acting 
machine  or  working  model,  on  an  improved  plan 
of  which  he  afterwards  constructed  many  other; 
for  home  use  and  for  exportation,  which  were  pen 
fectly  successful  in  the  manufacture  of  continuou; 
paper.  In  the  year  1851  Messrs.  Donkin  & Co 
were  constructing  their  191st  machine.  Ii 
1809  Mr.  Dickinson,  the  celebrated  paper-maker 
invented  another  method  of  making  endless  pa 
per,  the  highly  ingenious  details  of  which  will  b 
noticed  hereafter.  The  Fourdrinier  machine 
have  been  greatly  improved  by  the  inventions  o 
Mr.  T.  B.  Crompton,  Mr.  Brown,  of  Esk  Mills 
near  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Ibotson,  of  Poyle,  an< 
other  skilful  manufacturers,  English  and  foreign 
so  that  at  the  present  time,  England,  which  wa 
long  dependent  for  its  supplies  on  foreign  coun 
tries,  is  not  only  able  to  produce  an  abundan 
supply  for  home  use,  but  to  export  paper  to 
considerable  amount.  At  one  time  there  wer 
serious  apprehensions  that  the  supply  of  line: 
rags  would  fail,  and  various  researches  wer 
entered  upon  by  ingenious  individuals  t 
find  substitutes.  A book  written  in  German 
by  M.  Schaffers  so  long  ago  as  1772,  [Sain' 
nitlichc  Papierversuche  von  Jacob  Christian 
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Schaffers,  Preiliger  zu  Regeuburg.  Regensburg, 
1772  ] contains  60  specimens  of  paper  made  of 
different  materials.  This  ingenious  person  made 
paper  from  the  bark  of  the  willow,  beech,  aspen, 
hawthorn,  lime,  and  mulberry  ; from  the  down 
of  the  nsclepias,  the  catkins  of  black  poplar,  and 
the  tendrils  of  the  vine  ; from  the  stalks  of  net- 
tle, mugwort,  dyer’s  weed,  thistle,  bryony, 
burdock,  clematis,  willow-herb,  and  lily  ; from 
cabbage-stalks,  fir-cones,  moss,  potatoes,  wood- 
shavings,  and  saw-dust.  Paper  has  been  like- 
wise made  from  straw,  rice,  hop-bine,  liquorice- 
root,  the  stalks  of  the  mallow,  and  the  husks  of 
Indian-com.  The  fear  of  a failure  of  linen 
rags,  and  the  consequent  necessity  for  these  ex- 
periments, were  obviated  by  the  discovery  of 
chlorine.  This  powerful  bleaching  agent  will 
restore  many  varieties  of  coloured  linen  to  its 
oiigir.al  whiteness,  as  well  as  discoloured  papers 
and  manuscripts,  so  that  the  same  substances 
may  be  used  over  and  over  again  as  a material 
for  paper. — Tomlinson. 

(6039)  PAPER,  BURMESE,  Paper  Plant. 
The  Burmese  make  a coarse  paper  from  the 
bark  of  a large  creeper,  a species  of  Daphne,  that 
is  found  in  the  forests.  The  paper  is  as  thick  as 
paste  board,  and  the  surface  is  blackened  and 
written  upon  with  a steatite  pencil.  Mr.  Mason 
had  never  seen  the  plant  in  flower,  but  it  is  pro- 
bably a species  of  Daphne. — Mason. 

(6040)  PAPER,  CHINESE,  ofBamboo,  such 
as  that  on  which  the  Hon’ble  Mr.  Morrison’s 
book  was  printed,  was  manufactured  from  the 
common  yellow  bamboo  paper  of  the  Chinese  by 
sizing  it  in  water  saturated  with  alum,  to  which 
glue  is  added ; the  sheets  are  dried  and  smooth- 
ed by  rubbing  them  on  a warm  wall.  The  glaz- 
ing which  is  upon  writing  paper  is  made  by 
waxing  the  sheet,  and  afterwards  rubbing  it  with 
a smooth  stone  ; two,  three,  and  four  sheets  are 
made  into  one  thick  sheet  for  ledgers,  or  other 
account  books,  by  the  same  process,  after  wet- 
ting the  inner  surfaces  with  glue  water,  and  dry- 
ing the  sheet  in  the  sun.  There  is  also  a thin 
paper,  called  Nanking  paper,  which  is  manufac- 
tured from  cotton  wool,  that  is  tougher  and  more 
flexible  than  the  bamboo  paper.  Colored  paper 
is  exported  in  considerable  quantities ; the  ex- 
portation of  all  kinds  is  principally  to  India  and 
the  archipelago.  The  consumption  of  Chinese 
writing  paper  is  great  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
on  account  of  its  not  being  injured  by  the  cli- 
mate ; foreign  paper  sized  with  glue  being  liable 
to  spoil.— Morrison.  Mr.  'Fortune  tells  us  that 
in  the  canals  near  the  city  there  were  large  quan- 
tities of  bamboos  partially  covered  with  mud  so 
as  to  be  pressed  under  water.  These  were  in- 
tended to  be  made  into  paper  after  they  had  been 
soaked  for  some  time.  The  whole  of  the  process 
of  making  paper  from  the  bamboo  did  not  come 
under  his  notice  while  travelling  in  the  country, 
out  it  is  carried  out  somewhat  in  the  following 
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manner  : — After  being  soaked  for  some  time  in 
the  way  noticed,  the  bamboos  are  split  up  and 
saturated  with  lime  and  water,  until  they  become 
quite  soft.  They  are  then  beaten  up  into  a pulp 
in  mortars,  or  where  water-power  is  at  hand,  as 
in  the  hilly  districts,  the  beating  or  stamping 
process  is  done  by  means  of  stampers,  which  rise 
and  fall  as  the  cogs  which  are  placed  on  the  axis 
of  the  water  wheel  revolve.  When  the  mass  has 
been  reduced  to  a fine  pulpy  substance  it  is  then 
taken  to  a furnace  and  well  boiled  until  it  has 
become  perfectly  tine,  and  of  the  paper  consis- 
tency. It  is  then  formed  into  sheets  of  paper. 
Bamboo-paper  is  made  of  various  degrees  of  fine- 
ness, according  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended. It  is  not  only  used  for  writing  upon 
and  for  packing  with,  but  a large  quantity  of  a 
coarse  description  is  made  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  mixing  with  the  rnorter  used  by  bricklayers. 
It  was  in  the  fields  about  Ceding  lie  found  two 
fine  species  of  carabus,  under  stones,  which 
were  highly  prized  by  entomologists  at  home. 
On  the  first  discovery  of  these  insects  he  show- 
ed them  to  a group  of  children  who  were  with 
him,  and  offered  to  buy  all  they  brought,  at  the 
rate  of  thirty  cash  for  each  perfect  specimen. — 
A Res.  among  the  Chi.  p.  333. 

(6041)  PAPER,  COUNTRY. 

Naat  Cardasie,  Tam.  I Nulla  kakidum,  Tel. 

Kagus,  Duk.  I 

The  coarse  kind  of  paper  prepared  by  the  na- 
tives in  Madras,  was  in  Ainslie’s  time  commonly 
made  of  old  gunny  bags  or  old  fishing  nets.  In 
the  process  lime  water  and  rice  cunjee  were 
employed  and  frequently  a little  Indigo  to  give 
it  a blue  tinge.  Supposing  from  the  whiteness 
and  great  tenacity  of  the  Marool  (or  Munchie) 
nar  that  a valuajj^  kind  of  paper  might  be  pre- 
pared with  it,  he  recommended  a trial  of  it  to  the 
paper  makers  at  Trichinopoly,  in  July  1813. 
They  hesitated,  never  having  heard  that  paper 
can  be  made  from  this  substance,  but  were  indu- 
ced to  make  the  experiment,  and  succeeded  in 
making  a much  better  and  whiter  paper  than 
what  is  commonly  made  with  old  gunny  ba^s. 
He  could  not  learn  that  Paper  is  ever  made  in 
India  as  it  is  in  the  Ava  dominions,  either  from 
the  baik  of  the  paper  Mulberry  (Morus  papyri- 
fera,)  or  from  the  macerated  filameuts  of  "the 
Bamboo.—  Ains.  Mat.  Med.  p.  190. 

(6042)  PAPER  HANGINGS.  Paper  stained 
or  printed  with  tasteful  designs,  and  used  for 
pasting  on  the  walls  of  a mom  &c.  There  are 
many  varieties,  which  are  manufactured  in  Eng- 
land, Prance,  Germany, 

(6043)  PAPER,  HiMMALAYAN.  The  art 
of  making  paper  is  considered  to  be  a Chinese 
invention,  but  it  has  long  been  known  in  India 
where  paper  is  made  both  of  cotton  and  of  the 
substitutes  for  hemp  and  flax.  In  the  Himala- 
yas- it  is  made  of  the  inner  bark  of  Daphne  Can- 
nabina,  and  in  sheets  of  immense  size.  A large 
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collection  was  exhibited  from  different  parts  of 
India,  but,  though  well  adapted  for  writing  on, 
in  India,  it  is  not  suited  for  Europe,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  difference  in  the  ink  used. — Hoyle , 
Arts  A-c.  of  India,  p.  486. 

(6044)  PAPER,  MULBERRY,  Broussonktxa 
Papyrifera,  is  a native  of  the  ides  of  the 
Southern  ocean,  as  well  as  of  China  and  of 
Japan.  It  has  long  been  famous  for  its  fibrous 
bark,  which  is  made  into  a kind  of  cloth,  as  in 
Otahciti  and  in  the  Sandwich  islands,  as  well  as 
into  paper,  in  Japan.  In  making  this  paper  the 
bark  is  boiled  into  pulp  in  a ley  of  wood  ashes, 
-and  then  well  washed  bv  agitation  of  it  in  water, 
until  it  becomes  like  tufts  of  tow.  If  too  much 
boiled,  the  paper  will  be  weak  but  white  ; 
•and  if  insufficiently  washed  it  is  coarse  but 
strong.  It  is  then  heaped  on  a table  and  beaten 
into  a pulp,  by  batons  of  hard  \yood.  Mucilage 
obtaiued  from  boiled  rice,  or  from  a plant  called 
■oreni,  is  added  to  the  pulp,  which  is  stirred  with 
a clean  reed  until  reduced  to  a homogenous 
liquor,  and  when  of  a due  consistence  it  is  ready 
for  conversion  into  sheets  of  paper. 

(6045)  PAPER-NAU  ILLUS.  [Ootopoda]. 

(6046)  PAPER  PLAN!'  OF  N It  PAUL  is 
Daphne  Bholua  or  Cannabina,  one  of  the  same 
family  as  the  Lace  Bark  Tree,  Daphne  Legetta, 
now  called  Lagetta  lintearia,  of  the  West  Indies. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  D.  Odora 
of  Thunberg.  It  is  extremely  abundant  in  the 
Himalayas,  and  the  paper  is  made  by  boiling  the 
inner  bark,  in  a ley  of  wood  ashes,  and  reducing 
them  to  pulp  by  beating.  Daphne  or  Guidia 
criocephala  is  very  common  on  the  Western 
Ghauts,  and  on  the  hilly  parts  of  the  Southern 
Mahratta  country  and  Dekhan.  On  a trial  of  the 
paper  by  an  engraver,  he  repotted  it  as  affording 
finer  impressions  than  any  English  made  paper, 
and  nearly  as  good  as  the  fine  Chinese  paper 
which  is  employed  for  what  are  called  India  paper 
proofs.  Dr.  Campbell  describes  the  paper  as 
strong  and  durable  as  leather. 

(6047)  PAPER,  RICE.  As  this,  says  Fortune, 
was  my  first  visit  to  this  fine  island  and  as  I 
knew  we  had  only  a short  time  to  stay,  l lost  no 
time  in  going  on  shore.  Before  leaving  the  ves- 
sel, I had  been  examining  with  a spy-glass  some 
large  white  flowers  which  grew  on  the  banks  and 
on°the  hill-sides,  and  1 now  went  in  that  direc- 
tion in  order  to  ascertain  what  they  were ; when 
I reached  the  spot  where  they  were  growing,  they 
proved  to  be  very  fine  specimens  of  Lilium  japo- 
nicura— the  largest  and  most  vigorous  I had  ever 
seen.  As  I was  admiring  these  beautiful  lilies 
which  were  growing  as  wild  as  the  primroses  in 
woods  in  England,  another  plant  of  far  more 
interest  caught  my  eye.  This  was  nothing  less 
than  the  rice-paper  plant  the  species  which 
produced  the  far-famed  rice  paper  of  China  nam- 
ed by  Sir  W.  Hooker  Aralia  papyrifera:  It 

was  growing  apparently  wild,  but  the  site 
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may  have  been  an  old  plantation,  which  Was 
now  over-grown  with  weeds  and  brush-wood. 
The  largest  specimens  which  came  under  my 
notice  were  about  five  or  six  feet  in  height, 
and  from  six  to  eight  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence at  the  base,  but  nearly  of  an  equal  thick- 
ness all  up  their  stem.  The  stems,  which  usually 
bear  all  the  way  up,  were  crowned  at  the  top 
with  a number  of  noble  looking  palmate  leaves 
on  long  footstalks,  which  gave  to  the  plant  a very 
ornamental  appearance.  The  under  side  of  each 
leaf,  its  footstalk,  and  the  top  part  of  the  stem, 
which  was  clasped  by  these  stalks,  was  densely 
covered  with  down  of  a iich  brown  colour,  which 
readily  came  off  upon  any  substance  with  which 
it  came  in  contact.  1 did  not  meet  with  any 
plant  in  flower  during  iny  rambles,  but  it  is  pro- 
bable the  plant  flowers  at  a later  period  of  the 
year.  It  flowers,  and  seeds  during  the  winter 
and  spring  months  at  Ilong-kong  and  Calcutta. 
Numerous  small  plants  are  coining  through  the 
ground  in  various  directions,  which  a Chinese 
soldier  carefully  dug  up  for  me,  and  which  l 
took  with  me  to  Shnughne  and  deposited 
in  Mr.  Bealis’  garden.  These,  with  a few  samples 
of  the  largest  stems  1 could  find,  have  been  sent 
to  England  and  India;  the  latter  will  prove  an 
interesting  addition  to  our  museums  of  vegeta- 
ble productions.  The  proportion  of  pith  in  these 
stems  is  very  great,  particularly  near  the  top  of 
vigorous  growing  ones,  and  it,  is  from  this  pure 
white  substance  that  the  beautiful  article  errone- 
ously called  “ rice-paper”  is  prepared.  The 
Chinese  call  this  plant  the  Tung-tsaou.  4\  hat  it 
was,  or  to  what  part  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  it 
belonged  was  long  a mystery  to  botanists,  who 
were  often  times  sadly  misled  by  imaginary  Chi- 
nese drawings,  as  some  of  those  which  have  been 
published  will  clearly  show,  now  that  our  know- 
ledge has  increased.  Indeed  the  only  drawing 
I have  seen  in  Europe,  which  has  any  claim  to 
be  considered  authentic,  is  that  brought  from 
China  by  the  late  Mr.  Reeves  many  years  ago, 
and  which  I have  seen  in  the  library  ol  the  Hoi- 
ticultural  Society  of  London.  The  Tung-tsaou 
is  largely  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  the  island 
of  Formosa,  and  with  rice  and  camphor  forms 
one  of  the  chief  articles  of  export.  Mr.  Bowring, 
who  read  a paper  upon  the  rice-paper  plant,  be- 
fore the  China  branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  So- 
ciety, informs  us  that  the  Canton  and  lokeeu 
provinces  are  the  chief  consumers,  and  that  the 
town  of  Foo-chow  alone  is  supposed  to  take  an- 
nually not  less  than  30,000  dollars  worth  of  this 
curious  and  beautiful  production.  1 he  cheapness 
of  this  paper  in  the  Chinese  market,  as  Mr. 
Bowring  justly  remarks,  is  evidence  of  the  abun- 
dance of  the ‘ plant  in  its  place  of  growth,  and 
more  especially  of  the  cheapness  of  labour. 
“ That  100  sheets  of  this  material  (each  about 
three  inches  square),  certainly  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  delicate  substances  with  which  we 
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are  acquainted,  should  he  procurable  for  the  small 
sum  of  1-H  or  Ud.,  is  truly  astonishing:  and 
when  once  the  attention  of  foreigners  is  directed 
to  it,  it  will  doubtless  be  in  considerable  request 
among  workers  in  artificial  flowers  in  Europe  and 
America,  being  admirably  adapted  to  their 
wants.”  The  larger  sheets,  such  as  those  used 
by  the  Canton  flower- painters,  are  sold  for  about 
l id.  each.  If  the  Tung-tsaou  proves  hardy,  in 
England,  its  fine  foliage  will  render  it  a favourite 
amongst  ornamental  plants  in  English  gardens. 
Judging,  however,  fro n?  its  appearance  when 
growing  on  its  native  island,  and  from  the  tem- 
perature of  Formosa,  I fear  we  cannot  expect  it 
to  be  more  than  a greenhouse  plant  with  us. 
Before  I left  China,  it  has  been  completely  natu 
ralised  on  the  island  of  Hong-kong.  A noble 
plant  was  growing  in  the  garden  head  quarters 
house  : several  very  fine  ones  were  observed  in 
Messrs  Jardine’s  garden  at  East  point,  to  which 
Mr.  Bowring  had  introduced  it,  andyounger  plants 
were  seen  springing  up  in  all  directions.  It  is 
really  a most  striking  looking  plant  and  highly 
ornamental.  At  all  times  the  fine,  broad  palmate 
leaves  which  crown  the  stem  have  a noble  ap- 
pearance, and  in  the  winter  months  its  large 
panicles  of  flowers  make  it  more  interesting. — 
A Res.  among  the  Chi.  p.  231.  The  padd- 
ings on  Chinese  pith  paper,  or  rice  paper, 
as  it  is  commonly  but  incorrectly  called,  ’ are 
much  sought  after  for  their  splendid  colorings. 
'I his  substance,  whose  velvety  surface  contrasts 
so  admirably  with  brilliant  colors,  is  a deli- 
cate vegetable  film,  consisting  of  long  hexago- 
nal cells  whose  length  is  parallel  to  the  surface 
of  the  film,  and  which  are  filled  with  air  when 
the  film  is  in  ils  usual  state;  the  peculiar  soft- 
ness which  so  well  adapts  it  for  receiving  colors 
is  owing  to  this  structure.  Mr.  Williams 
says  it  is  obtained  from  a plant  allied  to 
the  Artocarpus  or  bread-fruit,  growing  in  the 
western  provinces,  but  no  very  accurate  informa- 
tion is  possessed  of  its  habits  or  appearance  ; 
some  say  it  is  a water  plant.  The  pith  is  care- 
fully taken  out  and  cut  in  sheets  by  running  a 
knife  around  it,  and  smoothing  them  with  an 
iron.  When  the  tissue  breaks,  the  fracture  is 
connected  by  a lamina  of  mica.  An  india-ink 
outline  is  first  transferred  by  damping  and 
pressing  it  upon  the  paper,  when  the  ink  strikes 
off  sufficiently  to  enable  the  workman  to  fill  up 
the  sketch  ; one  outline  will  serve  for  limning 
several  copies,  aud  in  large  establishments  the 
separate  colors  are  laid  on  by  different  workmen. 
The  manufacture  of  these  paintings  at  Canton 
employs  between  two  and  three  thousand  hands. 
Another  tissue  sometimes  used  by  the  Chinese 
lor  painting,  more  remarkable  for  its  singularity 
than  elegance,  is  the  reticulated  nerve-work  of 
grape  leaves,  the  fleshy  green  part  of  the  leaf 
having  been  removed  by  maceration,  and  the 
membrane  filled  with  isinglass.  The  appearance 
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of  a painting  on  this  transparent  substance  is 
pretty,  but  the  colors  do  not  retain  their  brilli- 
ancy.— Williams’  Middle  Kingdom , Vol.  11.  p.  , 
145.  Eng.  C yc. 

(6048)  PAPER  OF  THIBET.  Most  of  the  pa- 
per used  m Thibet,  is  made  from  the  bark  of  va- 
rious species  of  Daphnea,  and  especially  of  Ed- 
geworthia  Gardneri,  and  is  imported  from  Nepal 
and  Bhotan  ; but  the  Tibetans,  as  MM.  Hue  and 
Gabet  correctly  state,  manufacture  a paper  from 
the  root  of  a small  shrub  : this  I have  seen,  and 
it  is  of  a much  thicker  textu-re  and  more  durable 
than  Daphne  paper*  Dr.  Thomson  informs  me 
that  a species  of  Astragalus  is  used  in  western 
Tibet  for  this  purpose,  the  whole  shrub,  which  is 
dwarf,  being  reduced  to  pulp. — 1 looker,  Him . 
Jour.  Vol.  ! I.  p.  1 6 1. 

(6049)  PAPIER  MACIIE.  A name  proper- 
ly applied  to  articles  composed  of  paper-pulp, 
boiled  in  a solution  of  gum  or  size  to  give  it 
tenacity,  and  then  pressed  into  moulds  ; though 
the  term  is  also  applied  to  trays,  snuff-boxes, 
and  oilier  things  made  by  glueing  several  piles 
of  paper  together,  and  then  varnishing.  Birm- 
ingham is  the  chief  seat  of  this  manufacture. — 
Faulkner. 

(6050)  PAPILIO,  a genus  of  Lepidopterous 
Insects,  established  by  Linnaeus,  and  divided  by 
subsequent  entomologists  into  many  groups  and 
genera.  It  includes  that  very  natural  and  beau- 
tiful assemblage  of  insects  popularly  known  as 
Butterflies.  The  first  section  of  Lepidoptera, 
named  Rhopalocera  (club-horned)  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  Boisduval,  and  Diurna  in  that  of  Lat- 
reille,  corresponds  with  the  Linnaean  genus  Pa- 
pilio.  The  insects  composing  it  have  mostly 
thin  and  elongated  antennae  terminated  by  a club. 
They  are  all  day-fliers.  Their  larvae,  which  are 
variously  shaped,  have  six  pectoral,  eight  abdo- 
minal, and  two  anal  feet.  The  pupae  are  usually 
angulat.ed  and,  with  a few  exceptions,  naked. 
The  perfect  insect  varies  in  size  from  less 
than  an  inch  across  the  wings  when  expand- 
ed, to  nearly  a foot,  in  breadth.  Equally  varia- 
ble are  their  colouring  and  outlines.  They 
are  short-lived.  Their  powers  of  flight  are  very 
great,  and  the  mode  of  flight  varies  in  the  sever- 
al species.  The  males  are  usually  more  gaily 
coloured  than  the  females. — Eng.Cyc. 

(6051)  PAPILIO  MACHAON.  Choongtam 
in  Sikhim  boasts  a profusion  of  beautiful  insects, 
amongst  which  the  British  swallow-tail  butterfly 
( Papilio  Machaon ) disports  itself  in  company 
with  magnificent  black,  gold,  and  scarlet-winged 
butterflies,  of  the  Trojan  group,  so  typical  of 
the  Indian  tropics.  — Hooker  Him.  Jour.  Pol.  IT. 
page  26 

(6502)  PAPYRUS,  a genus  of  Plants  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  Cyperacece.  This  gene- 
ric term  has  been  derived  from  the  name  of  a 
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water  plant,  whose  soft  cellular  flower-stem  af- 
forded the  most  ancient  material  from  which  pa- 
per was  prepared,  and  our  English  word  paper 
is  derived  from  it.  It  has  a stem  from  3 to  6 
feet  high,  with  3 acute  angles,  one  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  Bruce,  is  always  opposed  to  the  cur- 
rent of  the  stream  in  which  it  grows,  ns  if  to 
break  its  force.  Its  leaves  are  long  and  grassy, 
with  a sharp  kee).  The  flowers,  which  are  green, 
are  produced  in  very  large  compound  umbels, 
with  extremely  numerous  drooping  triangular 
slender  radii,  'terminated  by  very  long  filiform 
involucral  leaves,  within  which  are  placed  the 
spikes  of  flowers,  each  consisting  ot  from  6 to  1 3 
florets.  It  lias  been  regarded  as  a species  of 
Ci/per us , and  called  G,  Papyrus.  It  is  also  con- 
sidered a distinct  genus,  and  is  named  Papyrus 
antiquorum.  It  is  a very  common  plant  in  Abys- 
sinia, Egypt,  and  Syria,  and  is  also  met  with  in 
Calabria  and  Sicily  in  gardens  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon. It  inhabits  both  stagnant  waters  and 


running  streams,  and,  independently  of  its  an- 
cient employment  in  the  fabrication  of  paper, 
has  been  applied  to  other  uses.  1 he  flowering 
stems  and  leaves  are  twisted  into  ropes ; the 
roots  are  sweet,  and  have  been  employed  as  food. 
In  Abyssinia  boats  are  constructed  from  it,  ac- 
cording to  Bruce.  In  Syria  the  plant  is  called 
Babee” — Ifi/tg  ■ Cyc . A curious  correspondence 
has  taken  place  between  M.  Egger,  a member  of 
the  Institute  of  France,  and  M. . Finnin  Didot, 
the  printer  and  publisher,  on  Ancient  substitutes 
for  Paper.  M.  Rhizo  Ithangabe,  now  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  in  Greece,  published,  some  time 
since,  a copy  ot  the  remaining  portions  ol  an  in- 
scription detailing  the  expences  incurred  by  the 
Athenians  in  the  construction  of  the  Erectheion, 
in  the  year  betorc  Christ  407.  M.  Eggei  (hew 
the  attention  ol  M.  Didot,  by  letter,  to  two  of 
the  items  published  by  M.  Ithangabe,  in  which, 
the  cost  of  two  tablets  for  writing  the  accounts 
on  is  given  atxnie  drachma  (nearly  9d.)  each, 
and  the  price  of  two  leaves  of  paper  for  copies  at 
one  drachma  and  two  oboli  (or  nearly  Is.)  each. 
M.  E™er  states,  that  these  accounts  were  drawn 
uponwoodea  tablets  coated  with  white  wax, 
like  those  used  for  the  annals  of  the  Roman  Pon- 
tiffs, and  called  albums,  from  their  colour,  the 
paper  is  conceived  to  have  been  formed  ot  leaves 
of  the  papyrus,  and  wot  of  the  skins  of  animals, 
used  in  Asia  for  the  purpose  (as  stated  by  Hero- 
dotus), nor  of  parchment,  Clu.rta  Pcrgarnena,  so 
called  from  Pergainus  in  Mysia.  M.  Egger  as- 
sumes that  wax  tablets  were  used  m place  ol 
paper  on  account  of  their  costing  less  money, 
though  at  the  present  time  they  would,  ot  course, 
be  by  far  the  dearer  material  of  the  two.  A 
family  consisting  of  four  adults,  could,  it  is  stat- 
ed live  in  Athens  on  a sum  equivalent  To  _£  40 
a year,— and,  starting  from  this  data,  M.  Egger 
infers  that  the  cost  of  the  wax  tablets  must,  ac- 
cording to  the  present  value  of  money,  have  been 


about  3d.  and  that  of  a leaf  of  papyrus  nearly 
4s.  : — and  he  writes  to  M.  Didot  to  inquire 
whether  the  papyrus  which  fetched  so  exorbitant 
a price  relatively  had  any  qualities  to  compensate 
for  its  dearness.  In  reply,  M.  Didot  says  that 
the  price  paid  at  the  period  alluded  to  for  a leaf 
of  papyrus  corresponds  exactly  with  that  of  a 
sheet  of  vellum  at  the  present  day.  lie  agrees 
with  M.  Egger,  that  the  paper  referred  to  was 
the  papyrus  leaf  then  an  important  article  of 
commerce  with  the  Egyptians.  The  Greeks 
called  it  biblos,  and  the  paper  made  from 
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hartas,  whence  the  Latin  charta,  the 
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skins  used  by  the  Persians  were  called  dipteri  or 
derris.  When  the  Ptolemies,  out  ol  mere  literary 
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jealousy,  stopped  the  export  of  papyrus,  in  order 
to  deprive  Eumenes  and  Attalus  (the  king  of 
Pergainus)  of  the  materials  for  forming  books, 
the  latter,  whose  collection  of  books  already  vied 
with  the  Library  of  Alexandria,  caused  great  at- 
tention to  be  paid  to  the  manufacture  of  skins, — 
these  were  called  Pergaminon  and  bembrani, 
whence  membrana.  The  high  price  of  papyrus 
had,  of  course,  a great  effect  upon  the  cost  of 
books.  Plato  is  said  to  have  paid  100  minae 
(equal  to  about  £360.  ) for  the  three  treatises 
written  by  Philolaus,  the  Pythagorean  philoso- 
pher,— and  Aristotle  paid  three  talents  (equal  to 
nearly  £65f>.)  for  a few  volumes  which  had  be- 
longed to  Spensippus,  a disciple  of  Plato.  As 
the  papyrus  was  of  a spongy  texture,  and  the 
ink  rau  into  it  and  made  the  writing  difficult,  to 
read, the  ancients  had  a plan  of  sticking  two  leaves 
together  cross  wise  as  regards  the  fibres.  This 
however,  only  produced  a partial  cure,  and  ex- 
periments were  made  in  applying  a coating  of 
size  to  fill  up  the  pores.  A man  named  Phil- 
totecis  at  length  invented  a paste  of  starch  and 
vinegar,  which  was  looked  upon  as  so  important 
a discovery  that  the  Athenians  erected  a statue 
in  his  honour.  It  is  stated  as  a remarkable  fact 
that,  although  the  papyrus  plant  was  used  so 
extensively  by  the  Egypiians,  who  constructed 
boats  and  covered  houses  with  the  stems,  made 
sails  from  the.  bark,  fuel  of  the  roots,  and  cloth- 
ing and  ropes  from  the  fibres,  not  a single  speci- 
men of  the  plant  is  now  to  be  found  in  that 
country.  M.  de  Smiley  states,  however,  that  it 


may  be  found  in  great  abundance  on  the  banks 


of  a rivulet  in  Judaea,  between  Jaffa  and  Kaisa- 
rieh.  When  the  Arabs  began  to  make  paper 
from  the  cotton,  called  charta  Damascene,  from 
the  original  place  of  manufacture,  papyrus  began 
to  decline  in  value, — still  the  competition  be- 
tween the  two  articles  was  maintained  with  vigour 
until  the  application  of  waste  flax  and  hemp  to 
the  making  of  paper  was  discovered,  in  the 
twelfth  century.  The  last  named  materials- 
were,  however,’ themselves  doomed  to  be  super- 
seded by  the  application  of  rags  to  the  manu- 
facture of  paper.  London  Afhenaum,  dated  2nd 
May  1857- 
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(6053)  PAPYRUS  PANGOREI,  Syn  Cyfe- 

U8  TEGJ5TUM. 

Madoorkati,  Hind. 

The  Papyrus  Patigorei  is  a sedge,  extremely 
oimnon  about  Calcutta  and  is  very  extensively 
inployed  in  Bengal  for  making  the  elegant 
hin'ing  useful  mats  for  which  the  Capital  of 
udia  is  famous,  and  which  are  frequently  im- 
orted  into  Europe.  Strips  of  this  sedge  are 
iitedfor  platting. — Fug.  Ggc. 

(GO 5 4)  PARAS  NATH,  a mountain  in  Be- 
ar of  great  sanctity  : it  is  the  eastern,  as  Mount 
lioo  is  the  Western  Metropolis  of  Jain  worship. 
-Hooker.  Him.  Jour.  Vol.  1 , p-  18. 

(6055)  PARATROPIA.  PxuATRoriA  digi- 
ata.  Paratropia  venuj.osa.  The  Karens 
take  an  infusion  of  the  leaves  of  a species  of 
aratropia,  a plant  of  the  ivy  family,  which  they 
se  for  many  internal  diseases. — Mason. 

(6050)  PARCHMENT'.  Consists  of  the  skins 
f sheep  and  goats,  prepared  in  such  a manner, 

5 to  render  them  suitable  for  being  written 
pon.  It  is  chiefly  employed  for  charters  and 
ther  writings  where  great  durability  is  desirable. 
-Faulkner.  Parchment,  the  skin  of  an  animal 
repared  for  writing  on.  'flic  name  is  from  the 
aftin  Pergamena,  from  Pergamus , the  reputed 
lace  of  its  invention.  Cumenes  II.  king  of 
iat  place  (who  reigned  B.  c.  197  — 159),  has 
le  honour  of  the  invention,  he  being  stimulat- 
1 thereto  by  the  prohibition  of  the  export,  of  pa- 
yrus  from  Egypt.  Some  authorities  consider 
unienes  to  have  been  only  an  improver  of  the 
•t  of  preparing  skins  for  writing  on,  which  He- 
idotus  says  were  commonly  used  for  that  purpose 
i his  time  ; and  it  is  even  asserted  that  the  word 
’.rgamena  was  not  used  until  several  centuries 
'ter  the  death  of  Euinenes.  1 According  to  Me- 
llon, the  first  writer  who  uses  the  term  is  Tat- 
),  a monk  of  the  fourth  century  ; before  his  time, 
ie  word  membrana  was  employed,  as  in  the 
reek  testament,  2 liin.  iv.  13. — Tomlinson . 

(6057)  PAR0UTILLE,  the  Tamil  name  of 
Ceylon  tree,  which  grows  to  about  twenty-four 
ches  in  diameter,  and  fifteen  feet  in  height  It  is 
led  by  the  natives  in  boats,  houses,  and  other 
oiks  : it  is  not  of  great  value. — Edge,  Ceylon. 

(6058)  PARDANTHUS  CHINEN31S.  Tiger 
tY  A showy  yellow  and  orange  flower,  whose 
hals  are  spotted  like  a leopard’s  skin,  and  be- 
nging  to  the  iris  tribe,  is  very  commonly  culti- 
>ted  by  the  Burmese  as  well  as  by  Europeans 
-Mason. 

(0059)  PAREIRA  BRAVA,  Velvet  Leaf. 
Grieswurzel.  Ger. 

A medicinal  root,  procured  from  the  Cissam- 
\°*  a native  of  the  West  Indies  and 

oath  America.  Faulkner.  Dr.  O’Shaughnessy 
1 ln°  on  the  Pareira  brava , or  wild  vine,  says 

1 
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Dr.  Roxburgh,  El.  Indica,  vol.  iii.  p.  848, 
describes  six  species  of  cissnmpelos,  viz. 

(6060)  C.  Glabra,  ( vern . Peer  grug,)  a native 
of  Sylhet,  root  acrid  and  used  in  medicine  by 
the  natives. 

(6061)  C.  hexandra,  (vern.  Xecmooka,)  a na- 
tive of  Bengal. 

(6062)  G.  convolvulacea,  a native  of  Coroman- 
del and  Malabar. 

(6063)  C.  Caapeba,  from  the  Moluccas. 

(6064)  C.  hernandifolia,  a native  of  Chitta- 
gong. 

(6065)  C.  tetrandra,  brought  from  Amboyna. 
The  C.  glabra,  hexandra,  hernandifolia,  and 
convolrulaca,  natives  of  the  Peninsula,  are  all 
referred  .by  Wight  and  Arnot  to  the  same  spe- 
cies, which  differs  from  Q.  Pareira  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  the  sepals,  and  the  length  of  the  staminal 
columns.  AYe  have  used  the  Neemooka  of 
Bengal  with  decided  advantage  under  the  same 
circumstances  as  the  Pareira  brava  would  be  em- 
ployed in.  With  this  and  the  Menispermum 
coniifoliuin  we  are  but  little  dependent  on  other 
countries  for  the  valuable  remedy  so  justly  lauded 
by  Brodie  and  others.  — O' Shaughnessy , page  200. 

(6066)  PARID2E.  A natural  family  of  Perch- 
ing Birds  (Iiisessores.)— Eng.  Cyc. 

(6067)  Par  us  xanihogenys,  has  the  head 
with  a full  crest  of  black  leathers ; occiput, 
supercilliary  stripe,  and  cheeks,  yellow  ; ear-co- 
verts black  ; back  olive  ; wings  and  tail  black, 
the  former  spotted,  and  the  latter  tipped  with 
white  ; a broad  black  line  passing  down  the 
throat,  and  extending  along  the  middle  of  the 
abdomen  ; sides  of  the  chest  and  flanks  pale- 
yellow  ; bill  and  feet  black  ; size  rather  less 
than  that  of  the  Greater  Tit,  P.  Major.  (Gould). 
This  bird  is  a native  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains. 
— Eng.  Cyc. 

(6068)  PARINARIUM  EXCELSUM.  Pc> 
macea.  A large  tree  brought  to  Bombay  from 
Goa  : the  fruit,  which  ripens  in  December  and 
January,  resembles  a coarse  plum,  and  is  held 
in  much  estimation. — Riddell. 

(6069)  PARIS,  a genus  of  Plants  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  Hsyaragece.  It  has  a pa- 
tent horizontal  perianth,  8-parted  to  the  base, 
the  four  inner  parts,  or  corolla,  narrower  than 
the  others.  There  are  8 stamens,  the  anthers 
fixed  to  the  middle  of  a subulate  filament.  The 
styles  are  4 in  number,  the  berry  4 celled,  the 
cells  with  from  4 to  8 seeds. — Eng . Cyc. 

(6070)  PARIS  QUADRIFOLTA,  Herb-Paris, 
the  only  British  species,  has  usually  four  leaves  in 
a whorl,  a stem  about,  a foot  high  springing  from 
the  extremity  of  a long  rhizoma,  usually  with 
four,  occasionally  from  three  to  six  leaves  at  its 
summit.  The  flowers  are  solitary  and  terminal 
the  sepals  lanceolate,  the  petals  subulate.  It 
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Kns  no  root-leaves,  and  is  found  in  damp  woods 
in  England.  It  is  considered  to  be  a nareotie.o- 
acrid  poison. — En<j.  Gyc. 

(6071)  PARITIUM  MACROPHYLLUM. 
AND  P.  TILIACEUM,  the  bet-mwce  -simw  of 
the  Burmese,  furnishes  that  nation  with  a ma- 
terial for  ropes.  Another  species,  the  P.  tilia- 
cewin  is  the  Bunn,  Gyee-nya-shaw. — Mason. 
Captain  Benson  exhibited  fibres  of  Paritium 
mncrophyllum,  Nos.  8720  and  Ureua  lobata 
(both  malvaceous  plants)  from  Moulmeiti.  These 
samples  possess  much  merit  and  the  former 
especially  so,  being  long,  soft,  pliant  and 
strong,  color  brown.  — M.  E.  Juries  Reports. 

(6072)  PARITIUM  TILIACEUM.  Hibiscus, 
tiliaceus.  Tortuous  hibiscus.  The  banks  of 
our  tide-water  streams  are  often  damasked  with 
the  changeable  red  and  yellow  flowers  of  this 
large  luxuriant  bush,  whose  crooked  wandering 
branches,  crossed  and  locked  with  each  other, 
spread  along  the  ground  heaping  the  earth  with 
its  evergreen  foliage.  — Mason. 

(6073)  PARKTA,  a genus  of  Plants  belong-  j 
ing  to  the  natural  order  Lynminqs.'C  and  the  i 
tribe  Mimosctr.  It  was  named  by  Air.  Brown  in 
honour  of  the  great  African  traveller  Mungo  | 
Park.  The  genus  contains  only  n lew  unarm- 
ed trees,  which  are  found  on  the  west  coast  of  j 
Africa,  the  peninsula  of  India,  Silhet,  and  in  the  j 
Islands  to  the  eastward  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  j 
Parkia  is  distinguished  among  the  Mimosa-lilce  i 
Leyuminosie  by  the  tubular  5-cleft  calyx  and  the  ! 
corolla  with  5-distiuct  petals  having  a more  or  less  1 
imbricate  (estivation  ; stamens  10,  hypogynous, 
monadelplious.  Legume  mauv-seeded,  2-vnlv- 
ed,  with  a farinaceous  pulp  around  and  between 
the  seeds.  Inflorescence  an  axillary  pedundled 
and  club-shaped  spike.— Eng  Gyc. 

(6074)  PARKTA  AFRICAN  A is  the  Nitta, 
or  Doura-Tree  of  Soudan.  The  farinaceous 
matter  surrounding  the  seeds  is  eaten,  and  also 
made  into  a pleasant  drink  when  steeped  in 
water.  The  seeds  are  roasted  as  coffee  is  with  us, 
then  bruised  and  allowed  to  ferment  in  water. 
When  they  begin  to  become  putrid,  they  are  well 
washed  and  pounded,  and  the  powder  is  made  into 
cakes  resembling  chocolate,  which  fonn  an  ex- 
cellent sauce  for  nil  kinds  of  meat.  (Brown,  in 
Denham.)  A species  of  this  genus,  the  Mimosa, 
pedunculat-a  of  Roxburgh,  is  said  bv  him  to  be 
similarly  valued  by  the  Malays,  that  is,  they  eat, 
the  mealy  maiter  which  surrounds  the  seeds,  as 
well  as  the  seed-s  themselves,  which  are  said  to 

taste  like  garlic.—  Eng  Gyc. 

(6075)  PARKIA  B t'G L ANDULOS A . Mimo- 

Che.mloo  Phool,  Hind. 

A very  eiegnnt  tree ; the  flower-buds  resemble 
bnlls  of  red  velvet,  legumes  tilled  with  a farina- 
ceous edible  pulp.— RiddeU,.  A very,  elegant 
tree  of  large  size,  introduced  from  Africa,  the 
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legumes  arc  filled  with  a farinaceous  pub’,  the 
wood  is  bard  and  promising,  surrounded  by  an, 
astringent  bark.  A watery  extract  lias  been  pre- 
pared, but  the  value  of  which  for  tanning  pur- 
poses has  yet  to  be  tested.  A supply  of  timber 
is  not  yet  procurable.  Hint,  garden  2 L— IV. 
E.  J.  R.  The  sweet  and  fai  iuaceous  pulp  witty* 
in  die  pods  is  highly  esteemed  and  made  into 
sweetmeats  Tlie  natives  also  make  a pleasant 
drink  by  diffusing  the  farina  through  water.  This 
tree  has  now  been  introduced,  for  many  years,  in-, 
to  some  of  the.  Garden*  about  Madras;  thefarin? 
is  a new  article  of  food  in  this  Presidency  an< 
deserves  attention.  M.  E J.  It  - 
(6076)  PARK  l A SUBGLOllOSA,  sweet 
farina  is  prepared  from  the  pods,  and  used  ii. 
making  sweetmeats- - E>W ■ Gyc. 

(6077)  PARKINSON  I A,  a genus  of  Plant- 
belonging  lo  the  natural  order  Leyn/ninosre. — 
Em/.  Gi/c-. 

. (6078)  PARKINSON1  \ At 'LL  KATA,  tin 
Barbadoes  Flower- f ence,  is  a well  known  Wes- 
Indian  shrub,  very  generally  employed  in  suci 
climates  as  an  ornamciLial  plant,  and  espe 
oinllv  for  the  construction  of  hedges,  to 
which  iis  strong  spines  render  it  wi  ll  adapted 
It  lias  long  pinnated  leaves,  with  a winged  peti 
ole,  and  grows  as  much  as  12  or  15  feet  high 
The  flowers  arc.  large,  y How,  very  numerous,  an 
a lit  tie  variegated  with  red  spot-,  and  are  sue 
needed  by  long  narrow  knotted  pods.  When  i 
flower  it  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  splendi 
objects  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. -rrFny.Ui/i 
This  small  graceful  live,  with  pretty  yellte 
fl  overs  in  loose  pendulous  racemes,  grow 
readily  from  seed,  and  is  well  adapted  for  liedg 
rows,  the  stem  from  which  the  leaves  spring 
capable  of  being  converted  into  a tfhite  tibr 
and  might  lie  used  for  paper  making. — Riddet 
Though  this  is  an  American  plant,  it  ma 
like  the  Agfave,  be  enumerated  among  Indn 
products,  because  it  may  now  be  met  wi 
as  one  ot  the  most  common  trees  in  \nlag. 
and  cantonments,  flourishing  with  less  cm 
than  any  other.  Some  of  its  fibre,  of 
beautiful  white  colour,  was  sent  lo  the  Exhil 
lion  of  1351,  as  a material  for  oaper-makiiv 
and  which  could  probably  be  afforded  at  a che; 
rate,  from  the  cuttings  of  the  shoots  of  tl 
plant.  It.  however,  has  been  considered  in  tl 
country  as  wanting  in  strength-  It  migl 
nevertheless,  he  found  useful  in  mixing  with  ott 
fibrous  substances,  and  beaten  up  into  ha 
stuff.— Roy>e,  Fib.  PI.  p.  293. 

(6079)  PARSLEY.  Apiutn  Petroseunum. 
well  known  seasoning  herb,  used  in  soups,  gt 
nishing,  &c.,  grows  well  during  the  cold  mont* 
requires  a free  rich  soil,  and  planted  on  a t 
raised  6 inches  above  the  surface  level,  rats 
from  seed. — Jeffrey-  Is  cultivated  from  see 
may  be  sown  in  beds  or  rows,  where  it  is  to 
main.  The  plants,  when  about  two  or  three 
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:lies  higli,  should  be  thinned,  and  a space  of  at 
least  a foot  left  between  each.  It  will,  it  watered 
md  taken  care  of,  continue  all  the  year  round. 
A good  plan  is  occasionally  to  cut  down  the  leaves 
o within  four  inches  of  the  root,  as  it  makes 
.lie  parsley  throw-out  young  and  fresh  leaves.  It 
iears  transplanting  well.  Always  give  the  pre- 
erence  to  Europe  seed.  The  common  parsley  of 
he  country  is  very  insipid.  The  roots  oi  parsley 
ire  much  used  in  French  cookery.— -Jeffrey. 

(6080)  PARSNIP.  This  vegetable  is  very 
lifficult  to  rear,  as  it.  does  not  often  happen  that 
.he  seeds  come  up  ; they  should  be  sown  broad- 
est in  beds  of  a rich  soil,  and  the  plants,  when 
)f  a sufficient  size,  carefully  thinned,  leaving  a 
ipace  of  one  foot  between  each  plant  and  muov- 
ng  all  weeds.  They  may  be  transplanted,  but 
t must  be  done  with  the  same  care  as  recoin- 
nended  for  beet-root.  The'proper  time  for  sow- 
ng  the  seed  is  the  latter  end  of  July,  and  they 
vill  come  in  during  March  and  April.  It  goes 
o seed  freely,  but  the  roots  grown  from  it  were 
>y  no  means  tine  the  second  year  .—Jeffrey. 

(6081)  PARTHEXOPID.E,  or  Partkeuo- 
jicuis  of  Milne-Edwards..  This  tribe,  in  the 
nrangement  of  M.  Milne-Edwards,  corresponds 
learly  to  the  genus  Parthenope  as  established 
>y  Fabricius,  but  the  species  arc  separated  by 
llilne-Edwards  into  the  genera  Eimedoniis, 
zuryuome,  Lambrus , Parthenope and  Crypto- 
wdia,  forming  a natural  group  wlueh,  in  the 
ipinion  of  the  last-named  zoologist,  establishes 
he  passage  between  the  Maians  [Maiid.e]  and 
he  Cyclometopes.  The  tribe  is  widely  distri- 
mted,  and  species  are  found  in  the  English 
Channel,  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  the  Indian 
)cean. 

Lambrus  echinatus.  It  is  found  on  the  coasts 
>f  Pondicherry. 

L.  longimanvs,  is  found  at  'Pondicherry,  Am- 
toyua,  &c. 

I.  serratus.  It  inhabits  the  Indian  Ocean. 
—Eng.  Cyc. 

(6082)  Parthenope  Uorrida,  is  a native  of  the 
ndian  and  Atlantic  Oceans. 

Cryptopodia  fornicata.  (Edwards.)  Inhabits 
he  Indian  Ocean.—' %tg:  Cyc. 

(6083)  PASPALUM  (from  one  of  I he  Creek 
iames  for  Millet),  n genus  of  Grasses,  which, 
ike  some  species  of  Panic  urn , forms,  one  of  the 
mall  grains  cultivated  in  tropical,  countries  as 
ood  for  the  poorer  classes  of  the.  community, 
the  genus  is  characterised  in  habit  by  having* a 
Ontiiiuous  spiked  racliis,  on  one  side  of  which 
he  spikelets  arc  nttaclicd.  ’The  glume  is  2 valv- 
'd,  1 -flowered,  closely  pressed  to  the  two  plane 

vmvarse  pnlese.  Seed  adhering  to  the  palero. 

Cyc.  One  or  ni'orc  species  af  paspalum 
ire  products  of  Tenasserira  fields.— Mason. 
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(6084)  PASPALUM 
Linn. 

Whitoqgoo.  Tam. 

Kr/dorow,  Drjic. 
Arikehloo,  I'f.i.. 

• Hnrakah,  Can. 


FRUMENTACEUM. 

Ivodow,  Hind. 
Khodra,  Guz. 
Kodra'vaha,  Sans.  ' 


This  small,  valuable  grain  tastes  something 
like  rice,  and  is  prepared  in  the  same lyav  by 
the  Indians.  There  is  a variety  of  it,  called  in 
Tamul  Serrookoo  Warroogdo  gfid  in  Telortgoo, 
Tikk;i  Arikehloo,  which,  if  not  dressed'  iii  a par- 
ticular manner,  is  said  to  produce  vertigo,  nau- 
sea and  other  unpleasant  symptoms.  Ur'.  I). 
White  of  Bombay,  writes  that  this  variety  Is 
railed  in  Oiizerjittie,  Mcnya,  which  he'natuFally 
supposes  is  taken  .from  the  Sanskrit  (word  Mana,- 
signifyiug  qausing  Phrensy. — Ainslie,  p.  220. 

,(0085)  PASPA LU.M  PILOS^M,'  Roxb.  • 


Pani  Warroog'oo,  Tam7 


This  is  a-  grain1  cultivated  in  Coimbatore, 
where  it  ii  ea  ten  by  the  -'  po.or\  — AinslieP/p.  220. 

(6086:  PASPALUM.  (SCROPrOULATTiM, 
the  Kod’a  of  the  natives  of  India,  is  cultivated 
. over  almost  all  parts  of  India.  It  ■ deliglits  in  a 
light,'  dry,  loose  soil,  but  will  g'f&vc  in  a vely  bar- 
ren'.ohe.  Thy' seed  is' an  articl^'pi  diet  with  tlie 
Hindoos,  particularly  with  those  ivl'io  inhabit1  the 
mountainous  'part's  of'  the  peninsula,1  its  well  as 
in  the  most  northern  parts  of  the  country, or 
where  the'  soil  is  barren  add  uhsuited 'to  the  eulti- 
Vatibrl  of  those  grains  which  are  mWe  beneficial. 
Ur  Roxburgh  states- that  the  boiled  grain  is  as 
palatable  as  rice.'  He  Uisfingxiishes  from  this 
another  species,  which  Linnaeus  called  Paspa- 
Zmm  Abrc,  but  it  appears  to  be.  billy  a variety 
growing  in  moist  situations.  Both  species  are 
much  relished  by  cattle  either  in  a green  or  dry 
stale; — Eng.  Cyc. 

(6087 )'  PASS  [FLORA,  a genus  of  twining 
Plants,  the  species  of  which  are  called  Passion 
Flowers.  This  name  is  derived  from  a fancied 
resemblance  between  the  parts  of  their  flower 
and  the  emblems  of  Our  Saviour’s  crucifixion. 
In  the  five  anthers  the  Spanish  monks  saw  his 
wounds,  in  the  triple  style  the  three  nails  by 
which  he  was  fixed  to  the  cross,  and  in  the  co- 
lumn on  which  the  ovary  is  elevated  the  pillar  to 
which  he  was  bound  ; a number  of  fleshy  threads 
which  spread  from  a cup  within,  the  flower  were 
finally  likened  to  the  crown  of  thorns.  “ There 
are  cuts,”  says  Sir  James  Smith,  “ to  be  found 
in  some  old  books,  apparently  drawn  from  des- 
cription, like  the  hog  in  armour  upon  our  signs 
to  represent  the  rhinoceros,  in  which  the  flower 
is  made  lip  of  the  very  things  themselves.”  The 
genus  comprehends  a large  number  of  species, 
chiefly  found  in  a wild  state  in- America,  and 
within  or  near  the  tropical  parts  of  that  conti- 
nent. They  are  all  twining  plants,  often- scram- 
bling over  trees  to  a considerable  length,  and  in 
many  cases  are  most  beautiful  objects  on  account 
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of  their  large  gaily-  or  richly-coloured  (lowers. 
This  makes  them  favourites  in  gardens,  where 
many  are  cult  ivated,  particularly  the  P.  aldta , 
P.  quadrangular  is,  P.  edulis,  P.  cant  lea,  P.  ra- 
cernosa,  B.  Loudord,  P.  any chin  a,  P.  palm  ala, 
and  P.  filamentosa,  all  of  which  are  strikingly 
handsome.  It  is  however  chielly  for  their  fruit 
that  they  are  valued  in  the  countries  where  they 
grow  wild,  in  consequence  of  the  pulp  which  en- 
velopes the  seeds  being  cool  and  refreshing,  with 
something  of  a fragrant  bouquet.  Under  the 
name  of  Granadilla,  the  P.  quadrangular  is  is 
well  known  in  Brazil,  where  its  fruit  is  as  large 
as  a child’s  head;  the  Water-Lemon  of  the 
West  Indies  is  the  produce  of  P.  laurifolia-,  P. 
maliformis  bears  what  is  called  the  Sweet  Cala- 
bash ; and.  the  pleasant  pulp  of  P.  edulis  fur- 
nishes the  confectioner  with  the  most  delicate 
material  for  the  flavouring  of  ices.  Many  how- 
ever are  of  no  value  for  their  fruit,,  anil  some  are 
actually  foetid. — Eng.  Cyc  The  greater  number 
do  well  on  the  plains,  they  require  abundance 
of  water.  Not  at  all  adapted  for  pot  culture, 
eqsilv  propagated  by  cuttings  during  the  rains 
under  glass  ; some  of  the  common  varieties,  can 
be  propagated  in  the  open  air  during  that  season, 
require  a well  manured'  soil.  Natives  of  the 
tropics,  many  of  which  have  been  hybridized. — 
Jaffrey.  \ 

(6088)  PASSIFLORA.  Passiflorace.b.— 
Passion  Flower.  Passiflora  Alata. — These  orna- 
mental climbers,  are  common  in  most  parts  of 
India,  the  species  are  numerous,  being  of  easy 
culture.  Some  of  them  are  fruit  bearing,  as  the 
P.  edulis  and  P.  laurifolia,,  the  latter  is  known 
from  its  dark  shining  leaves.  There  are  several 
wild  varieties. — liiddell . 

(6089)  PASSIFLORA  FCEl’IDA.  A species 
of  passion  flower  with  foetid  flowers,  but  very 
elegant  moss-like  involucres,  though  rarely  notic- 
ed in  gardens,  may  be  often  seen  creeping  over 
the  hedges  in  Maul  main  like  an  indigenous 
plant. — Mason. 

(6090)  PASSIFLORA  LAURIFOLIA.  Lau- 
rel-leaved Pass  [ok  Flower.  Numerous  spe- 
cies of  passion  flower  are  seen  wandering  over 
the  arbors  and  trellises  of  our  sunny  greens,  but 
none  exceed  in  beauty,  and  fragrance  the  laurel- 
leaved  passion  flower,  called  in  the  West  Indies, 
■water  lemon  vino,  which  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  of  the  tribe  introduced  .into  Burmah. — 
Mason. 

(6091)  PASSIFLORA  LESCHENAULTII. 

(0092)  PASSIFLORA  QUADRANGULA- 
RIS. GiuNadilla.  This  luxuriant  exotic  from 
(the  Jamaica  passion  flowers,  flourishes  well  on  the 
Tennsserim  Coast,  and  is  very  prolific.  The 
smooth  oblong  fruit  grows  nearly  as  large  ns  a 
cucumber,  and  contains  a succulent  pulp,  which 
makes  a cooling  delicious  dish,  and  when  prepar- 
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ed  in  tarts,  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from 
green  apple.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Bennett  of  Tavoy, , 
has  recently  introduced  it  among  the  Karens,  by 
whom  it  is  highly  esteemed,  and  much  sought 
for.  It  will  no  doubt  soon  be  generally  diffused 
through  the  Provinces,  as  it  possesses  all  the  at* 
tractive  qualities  of  fine  fruit,  handsome  fragrant 
blossoms,  and  when  trailed  over  an  arbor,  a rich 
passing  shade. — Mason. 

(6093)  PASTINACA  (from  Paslinum,  the 
Latin  name  for  a two  pronged  fork),  a genus 
of  Plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Umbelliferce  and  the  trib tPeucedanece. — Eng. Gyp. 
Wight  gives  pastinaca  hookeriana,  1010  ; rigens,- 
1009  ; Sprengelinna,  1008  : 

(6091)  PASTINACA  SAT1VA,  the  Parsnip, 
has  an  angular  furrowed  stem  ; pinuate  leaves, - 
downy  beneath  : ovate-oblong  leaflets,  cremate,- 
serrate,  often  with  a lateral  lobe  at  the  base.  It 
is  extensively  cultivated  in  Guernsey  and  Jersey 
as  fodder  for  cattle  lu  the  north  of  Ireland 
parsnips  are  used  in  the  composition  of  a kind 
of  beer  brewed  with  hops.  Wine  and  ardent 
spirits  are  likewise  made  from  the  roots. — Eng . 
Cyc. 

(6095)  PAS  TINACA  SEKAKUL  is  another 
edible  species  of  this  genus,  and  is  a native  of 
Syria  and  Egypt.  It  has  a gray  root)  a terete 
downy  branched  stem  ; pinmte  downy  leaves ; 
pinualiful  cut  leaflets,  blunt  and  unequall) 
toothed.  ~ Enj.  Cyc.  Pastinaca  Secacul  is  the 
Shakakel  misreC  (Siuin  Sisarum.Ainslie)  so  muck 
used  by  Eastern  doctors,  and  not  without  reason 
for  this  root  is  a very  efficacious  medicine.  Dr 
Royle  thought  it  came  from  Cashmere  to  Ilindos- 
tan,  but  I heard  that  it  is  imported  from  Egypt ; 
and  hence,  probably  it  is  called  the  Egyptiai 
(misree) — Honigberger,  p.  322. 

(6096)  DATA.  Leaf  of  Corchnrus  olito- 
rius. — Ben.  Ph.  219. 

(6097)  PATA  ROOT.  Pata  kb  job.  Root 
of  Si, da  Acuta. — Ben.  Ph.  219. 

(6098)  PATCHOULY  or  PUGHAPAD 
Pogoste jiok  Pachouli,  is  art  article  wel 
known  in  Bengal,  and  though  its  source  was 
doubtful,  it  is  found  in  every  bazar 


long 


almost  throughout  India,  and  seems  to  gro* 


abundantly  ns  well  as  on  the  opposite  shore  o: 
the  Malay  Peninsula,  itt  province  Wellesley,  ii. 


India,  and  ill  a perfect  wild  state  at  Penang.  J® 

i t i i r ...A  1 Anil/]  rtP.'ii’  ('nlllOll 


de  Hu  gel  found  it  growing  wild  near  Canton 
that  it 


Ur.  Wallich  says  that  it  obviously  belongs  tc 
the  family  of  Lrlbiatro,  and  remarks  that  “ whe- 
ther Marrubium.  Odoralissmvm,  Belouicoe  foUe 
J.  Burin.  Thesaur.  Ceylon,  ji.  553,  tab.  W 
fig  1,  (Marrubium  Iiulioum,  N.  L.  Borman 
Elor.  litd.  p.  127),  be  our  plant  or  not,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  say”  ; but  he  thinks  that  there  is  at 
least  a considerable  affinity  between  them 
Viuev  irt  the  “ French  Journal  of  Pharmacy, 
suggests  that  it  is  the  Plectrnn thus  graveolem 
of'  R.  Brown-  The  name  of  the  plant  howevei 
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is  the  Pogostemon  Patchouli.  The  odour  of 
the  dried  plant  is  strong  and  peculiar,  and  to 
tome  persons  not  agreeable,  the  dried  tops  im- 
ported into  England  are  a loot  or  more  in  length. 
In  Europe  it  is  principally  used  for  perfumery 
purposes,  it  being  a favorite  with  the  French, 
who  import  it  largely  from  Bourbon,  I hey 
were  led  to  use  it  because,  a few  years  ago,  real 
Indian  shawls  bore  an  extravagant  price,  and, 
purchasers  distinguished  them  by  the  odour  of 
Patchouly  with  which  they  were  perfumed,  and 
on  discovering  this  secret,  the  French  manufac- 
turers got  in  this  way  of  importing  the  plant 
to  perfume  articles  of  their  own  make,  and  thus 
palm  off  home  spun  shawls  for  real  Indian.  The 
Arabs  use  and  export  it  more  than  any  other 
nation.  Their  annual  pilgrim  ship  takes  up  an 
immense  quantity  of  the  leaf,  they  use  it  princi- 
pally for  stuffing  matrasses  and  pillows,  and 
assert,  that  it  is  very  efficacious  in  preventing 
contagion  and  prolonging  life.  The  characteristic 
smell  of  Chinese  and  Indian  Ink,  is  owing  to  an 
admixture  of  this  plant  on  its  manufacture. 
Some  people  put  the  dry  leaves  in  a muslin  bag, 
and  thus  use  it  as  we  do  lavender,  for  scenting: 
-drawers  in  which  linen  is  kept ; and  this  is  the 
best  way  to  use  it,  as  this  odour,  like  musk,  is 
most  agreeable  when  very  dilute.  In  India  it  is 
used  as  an  ingredient  in  Goorakoo  tobacco  for 
smoking  and  for  scenting  the  hair  of  women. 
It  requires  no  sort  of  preparation,  being  simply 
gathered  and  dried  in  the  sun  : too  much  dry- 
ing, however,  is  hurtful,  inasmuch  as  it  renders 
the  leaf  liable  to  crumble  to  dust  in  packing  and 
stowing  on  board.  By  distillation  it  yields  a 
volatile  oil,  on  which  the  odour  and  remarkable 
-properties  depend.  This  oil  is  in  common  use 
in  India  for  imparting  the  peculiar  fragrance  to 
clothes  : among  the  superior  classes  of  natives  in 
Penang  it  sells  at  the  rate  of  a dollar  and  a 
quarter,  to  a dollar  and  a half,  per  pekul.  In 
Bengal,  some  which  was  imported  from  Penang 
several  years  ago,  sold  at  11  rupees  eight  annas 
per  man ud.  Later  investments  have  "sold  at  a 
much  lower  rate. 

(6099)  PA  1ELLID/E,  a family  of  Proso- 
brauchiate  Gasteropodus  Mallnsca.  The  shell  is 
conical  with  the  apex  turned  forwards  ; the 
muscular  impression  horse-shoe-shaped,  open  in 
front  The  genera  belonging  to  this  family  are 
Patella,  Aanma,  Gudin ia,  and  Siphonaria.  M 
Be  Blamville  referred  these  Molluscs  to  his 
order  Gervinobranckiata,  and  Cuvier  to  his  order 
' Cgclobrauchiala.  Ex.  P.  compressa.  Inhabits 
the  Indian  Seas.  Lam.  The  Patella;  are  very 
'widely  spread,  and  few  seas  are  without  them 
iNoue  however  appear  to  have  been  observed  in 
the  Arctic  Seas,  either  by  Captain  Parrv  (1819) 
or  Captain  Ross.  The  larger  species  are  found 
puncipallly  in  warm  climates.— Ena  C'/c 

(61°0)  PA-TII A-YOU-SH  A,  a bast  of  Arracan 
stups  seven  feet  in  length  ; fine  in  texture,  light 
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coloured  : formed  of  several  easily  diffusible 
layers  : the  outer  layers,  rather  dense  and  com- 
pact, and  the  inner  cancellar.  A musa  species  ? 
— Royle. 

(6101)  PATTUNGA  CUTTAY,  Vattunga 

CUTTAY. 

Vattunsra  Cuttay,  Tam. 

This  is  a Tamul  name  of  a wood  which  is 
used  for  dying  cotton  cloth,  mats  &c.  of  a bright 
red  colour.  The  dye  is  fixed  by  means  of  the 
Chebulic  Myrobalan  and  alum. — Ains.  Mat.  Med , 
p.  204. 

(6102)  PATOO  or  ASTA,  is  a bast  from 
Beerblioom,  is  like  the  Putwa  from  Bha^ul- 
pore. — Royle. 

(6103)  PAUCHONTEE  TREE.  Isonandra 
Polyandra.  In  1855,  General  Cullen  forwarded 
a drawing  and  description  of  a large  forest  tree, 
abounding  at  the  foot  of  the  Ghauts  N.  E.  of 
Trevandrum.  The  plant  delineated,  was  evidently 
one  of  the  Sapotaceac  and  the  Malayalim  name 
is  “ pauchonthee,”  and  the  product,"  of  which  a 
good  sample  was  forwarded,  on  examination  bears 
a strong  resemblance  to  gutta  percha,  both  in 
external  appearance  and  mechanical  properties. 
At  the  same  time  Lieutenant  Col.  F.  Cotton 
Engineers,  forwarded  from  the  Neilgherries  a 
small  sample  of  a product  similar  to  gutta  per- 
cha in  its  smell,  general  appearance  and  fracture. 
No  drawing  of  the  tree  was  submitted,  but 
a few  leaves  which  surrounded  the  exudation, 
very  closely  resembled  the  real  Isonandra  gutta. 
Hie  trees  are  said  to  be  very  large  and  numer- 
ous in  the  forest. — M.  E.  J.  R.  It  seems  to  be 
a practice  with  the  people  who  collect  the  Gutta 
Percha  of  the  Malayan  peninsula,  to  mix  the 
juices  of  several  other  species  of  Isonandra 
with  that  of  the  true  Isonandra  Gutta.  And 
though  this  mixture  confessedly  depreciates  the 
value  of  the  gum,  as  the  products  of  the  several 
species  have,  to  some  extent,  similar  properties 
the  adulteration  allows  the  commercial  article  to 
be  applied  to  many  purposes  in  the  arts  which 
the  higher  price  and  the  scarcity  of  the  true  «mm 
gutta  would  exclude  it  from.  It  was  therefore 
with  pleasure  that  we  perused  an  interesting 
communication  from  Mr.  Lascclles  aloim-  with 
one  from  a former  correspondent,  Wynaadensis  • 
°r.  the  lalter  confirms  what  had  previously 
been  surmised,  the  existence  on  the  Koondahs 
of  several  species,  five  if  not  six,  of  this  genus 
of  useful  plants.  These  correspondents  are- 
both  inclined  to  believe  that  the  true  Isonandra 
Gutta  grows  m Wynaa.l,  but  we  do  nol  think 
that  this  opinion  is  entertained  by  those  best 
capable  of  judging.  Mr.  Lascclles  mentions  that 
the  scientific  men  there,  have  had  some  dif- 
ficulty m defining  the  species  of  the  free  recent- 
ly discovered.  Mr.  Lascelles  seemed  ttio  j instil  v 
to  decide  against  General  Cullen’s  discovery  of 

ra  Polv- 


the  Pauchountee  tree  being  the  Isonaml 


andra. 
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For  if  Wynaadensis’  present  report’ be 
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correct,  that,  there  are  “ Jioe  if  not  six”  species  of 
lsonaudru  on  the  Koondahs,  tlie  one  sent  by  Ge- 
neral Cullen  may  really  be  what  it  was  named, 
although  Mr.  Jeffrey  confined  his  observations 
to  stating  that  the  tree  examined  by  him  was  the 
Isonandra  Polynndra  of  Wight’s  leones,  thus 
evidently  leaving  it  to  Dr.  Wight  to  settle  the 
correctness  ot  his  own  nomenclature.  On  the 
matter  ot  priority  of  discovery,  it  is  evident  that, 
as  with  many  other  objects,  the  existence  on  the 
Western  coast  of  India,  of  a Gutta  Percha  seems  to 
have  become  known  to  General  Cullen  and  Mr. 
Lascelles  about  the  same  time,  but  the  former,  by 
figuring  the  plant  in  February  1855,  and  sending 
specimens  of  its  flower,  its  fruit,  its  leaves,  and 
its  gum,  gave  that  prominent  publicity  to  it 
without  which  an  article  may  as  well  remain  un- 
discovered. We  formerly  made  some  observations 
on  the  wood  of  this  tree.  We  learn  that  the 
wood  of  the  Pdiichount.ee  tree  is  in  gravity  not  less 
than  55  lbs.  the  cubic  foot,  and  that  a bar  of 
one  inch  square,  with  18  inches  clear  of  the  sup- 
ports, at  each  end,  broke  with  a long  fibrous  frac- 
ture, after  a weight  of  440  lbs.  had  been  imposed  : 
— though  not  till  this  weight  had  for  some  mi- 
nutes been  suspended  from  the  bar.  'This  tenacity, 
we  believe,  is  as  high  if  not  higher  than  that  of 
teak.  The  above  experiment  has  been  made  by 
General  Cullen,  who  has  likewise  ascertained 
that  thePauehount.ee  tree  when  tapped,  two  taps 
at  every  three  feet,  from  the  ba*e  to  sixty  feet 
high,  or  40  taps  in  all,  yielded  in  twelve  hours 
about  eight  pints  or  pounds  of  the  sap.  This 
abundant  flow  supports  Mr.  Lascelles’  opinion 
that  Malabar  alone  will  supply  Gutta  Percha  to 
the  world  for  the  next  quarter  century,  and  we 
trust  therefore  that  the  orders  recently  issued  by 
Government  to  protect  the  trees  from  wasteful 
destruction  have  been  at  once  acted  upon  by  the 
several  authorities  of  the  districts  there. — See 
Keport  of  the  Madras  Museum  of  1856  ; by  the 
Author 


(6104)  PAVETTA  BREVIFLORA  1035; 
Brunonis,  1065;  liulica,  148;  Rothiana,  1065. 

(6105)  PAVETTA  INDICA.  Lin. 

Pavafty  kai,  Tam.  Pappana,  Sans. 

Paputta  kaia  Tel. 

An  ornamental  shrub  4 or  b feet  high  with 
white  flowers,  timber  very  small. — M.  E.  J.  R. 
The  berries  are  considered  mr.oHgst  the  Rais  or 


garden  stuffs  of  the  Tamools  : they  are  not  how- 
ever very  palatable. — Ainslie,  p.  243. 

(6106)  PAVE  TTA  TOMENTOSA.  Pavltta. 
An  indigenous  species  of  pav'ettn,  with  flowers 
resembling  a white  ixoia  is  found  at  Tavoy. — 
Mason. 


(6107)  PAATA,  is  small  division  of  the 
natural  order  JEsculacece , differing  from  /Esc ulus 
itself  in  little  except  its  conversing  petals  and 
spineless  fruit.  It  consists  of  small  trees  or 
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bushes  with  yellow  or  red  flowers,  inhabiting 
North  America,  where  they  are  called  Buck’s- Eye 
Chestnuts.  They  are  often  cultivated  in  shrub- 
beries under  the  name  of  the  Yellow  or  Scarlet 
llorse'Cheslnut.  Two  species,  P.  Indicu  and 
P.  Punduaua,  have  also  been  found  in  the  colder 
parts  ot  India,  but.  they  have  not  been  intro- 
duced into  our  gardens. 

(6108)  PAVONIA  ODORATA.  Wild. 

Peramootie  poo,  Tam.  1 Bulla,  Sans. 
Mootopolaghum,  Tel.  | 

It  is  this  flower  to  which  Air.  Moor  alludes 
iu  his  “ Hindoo  Pantheon,”  under  the  name  of 
Bela,  (p.  450)  and  which  he  erroneously  supposes 
to  be  that  of  a species  of  Jasmine  It  is  a most  de- 
lightful smelling  flower,  and  is  one  of  those  with 
which  the  arrows  of  Rama,  the  god'of  love,  are 
said  to  be  tipped. — Aim.  Mat.  Med.  p.  163. 

(6109)  PAVON  11LE.  a family  of  Rasorial 
Birds,  to  which  the  Peacock  belongs-  The  ge- 
nus  Pavo  of  Linnaeus  stands  next  to  Didus 
[Dodo]  in  the  ‘ Systema  Naturae,’  and  is  imme- 
diately succeeded  by  Meleagris , which  is  follow- 
ed by  Crax,  Phasianus,  Numida,  and  Tetrao. 
Cuvier  makes  his  Paons  consist  of  the  true  Pea- 
cocks (Pavo,  Linn.)  and  Lophophorus.  'This 
group  is  followed  by  the  Dindons  Meleagris, 
Linn.)  the  Peintades  {Numida,'.  Linn)  ; and  the 
Faisans  (Phasianus,  Linn.,  including  the  Cocks 
and  Hens  — Qalliis,  Briss  ; the  true  Pheasants 
(Phasianus  Oolchicus,  &o.  including  Argus, 
Ternm.) ; the  Crested  Pheasants  (llotippiferes, 
Te.ni in.,  Phasianus  ignitus,  fc./;  the  Tragopan, 
(Tragopan  Satyrus,  &o.) ; and  Cryptonyx.  The 
Tetraonid/s  immediately  follow.  Mr.  Swiiinson 
makes  the  Pavonidx,  the  first  family  of  the  or- 
der Rasores,  according  to  his  arrangement,  con- 
sist of  the  genus  Pavo,  with  the  sub-genera 
Argus,  Polypleclron,  and  Meleagris ; the  genus 
Phasianus,  with  the  sub-genera  Phasianus,  Nyc- 
themerus,  and  Ccriornis  (Tragopan) ; the  genus 
Gallus  ; the  genus  Lophophorus  ; and  the  ge.nus 
Numida.  In  this  work,  Phasianus,  with  its 
sub-genera,  Tragopan,  Gallus,  and  Euplocamus, 
are  treated  of  under  the  tide  Ph  ASIAN  I D.f',.  1 wo 
species  only  of  this  magnificent  genus  are  record- 
ed, P.  cristatus  and  P.  Japonensis. — Eng.Cyc. 

(6110)  PAVO  CRISTATUS. 


Mohr,  1 1 ini). -Mali. 
An  mail,  Tam. 


Nemelav,  Tki.. 


The  Common  Peacock.  This  is  the  Towv  Tams 
and  of  the  Greeks ; Pavus  and  Pavo  of  the 
Romans;  Pavon  and  Pavone  of  the  Italians; 
Pavon  of  the  Spanish;  Paou  of  the  French; 
and  Plan  of  the  Germans,  lhe  head  is  sur- 
mounted by  an  aigrette  of  24  upright  feathers. 
In  the  maie  the  tail-coverts  consist  of  feathers 
with  loose  barbs  and  of  unequal  size,  the  upper 
one  shortest,  each  terminated  by  numerous  eyes 
or  circlets  of  a metallic  iridescent  brilliancy : 
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these  t ho  bird  Inis  the  power  ol  erecting  into 
a circle  or  wheel,  which  presents,  when  the 
sun  shines  on  it,  hm  object  of  dazzling  splen- 
dour which  sets  all  description  at  defiance.  The 
female  has  the  aigrette,  blit  has  not  the  splen- 
did ornament  with  which  the  male  is  gifted  ; 
her  colours  generally  are  sombre.  This  species 
is  spread  over  the  north  of  indin  and  the  islands 
ofMalaisia  in  its  natural  state.  It  is  the  Mohr 
of  the  Mahrnt.tns,  according  to  Colonel  Sieves, 
who  describes  the  wild  bird  as  abundant  in  the 
dense  woods  of  the  Ghauts  ; it  is  readily  domes- 
ticated, and  many  Hindoo  temples  in  the  Link 
him  (Deccan);  have,  he  tells  us,  considerable 
Hocks  of  them.  On  a comparison  with  the  bird 
as  domesticated  in  Europe,  the  latter,  both  male 
and  female,  was  found  by  the.  Colonel  to  be  iden 
tieal  with  the  wild  bird  of  India.  Colonel  Wil- 
liamson; in  his  account  of  peacock-shooting, 
states  that  he  had  seen  about,  the  passes  in  the 
Ju'ngleierv  district  surprising  quantities  of  wild 
pea-fowls.  Whole  woods  were  covered  with 
their  beautiful  plumage  to  which  the  rising  sun 
imparted  additional  brilliancy.  Small  patches 
of  plain  among  the  long  grass,  most,  of  them  cul- 
tivated, and  with  mustard,  then  in-bloom,  which 
induced  the  birds  to  feed,  increased  the  beauty 
of  the  scene.  “ I speak  within  bounds,”  conti- 
nues Colonel  Williamson,  “ when  I assert  that 
there  could  not  be  less  than  twelve  or  fifteen 
hundred  pea-fowls,  of  various  sizes,  within  sight 
of  the  spot  where  I stood  for  near  an  hour.” — 
Enq.  Ct/c. 

(6111)  PAVO  JAPONENSIS.  Aldrov.  (P. 
Javanicus,  Horsfield.)  Air.  Bennett,  who  had 
an  opportunity  of  examining  two  living  birds 
in  the  garden  of  the  Zoological  Society  of 
London,  in  addition  to  stuffed  specimens,  gives 
t lie  following  accurate  description  of  this  species. 
Prevailing  tints  blue  and  green,  varying  in  in- 
tensity and  mutually  changing  into  each 
other  according  as  the  light  falls  more  or  less 
directly  upon  them.  In  size  and  proportions  the 
two  species  are  nearly  similar,  but,  the  crest  of 
P.  Javanicus  is  twice  as  long  as  that  of  P.  cris- 
tatus,  and  the- feathers  of  which  it  is  composed 
are  regulirly  barbed  from  the  base  upwards  in 
the  adult  bird,  and  of  equal  breadth  throughout. 
Head  and  crest  interchangeably  blue  and  green. 
A naked  space  on  the  cheeks,  including  the  eyes 
and  ears,  is  coloured  of  a light  yellow  behind, 
and  bluish-green  towards  its  fore  part.  The 
feathers  of  the  neck  and  breast,  which  are  broad, 
short,  rounded,  and  imbricated  like  the  scales 
of  n fish,  are  at  their  base  of  the  same  brilliant 
hue  as  the  head,  and  have  a broad,  lighter,  some- 
what metallic  margin  ; those  of  the  back  have 
still  more  of  the  metallic,  lustre.  The  wing- 
coverts  are  of  the  general  hue,  with  a deeper 
tinge  of  blue  ; the  primary  quill-feathers  are 
light  chestnut.  The  tail-feathers  and  their 
coverts  (train)  are  of  a splendid  metallic  brown, 
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changing  into  green  ; their  barbs  are  extremely 
Jong,  loose,  silky,  and  somewhat  decomposed  ; 
and  the  latter  are  almost  all  terminated  by  oeel- 
lated  spots  similar  to  those  which  mark  the  tail 
(train)  of  the  common  species,  and  of  nearly  the 
same  size.  As  in  it,  t hey  are  of  beautiful  deep  pur- 
ple in  the  centre,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a 
shilling  ; this  is  surrounded  by  a band  of  greet), 
becoming  narrow  behind,  but  widening  in  front, 
and  filling  up  a kind  of  notch  that  occurs  in  the 
blue  ; then  comes  a broad  brownish  band  ; and, 
lastly,  a narrow  black  ring,  edged  with  chestnut, 
ail  beautifully  metallic,  or  rather  representing 
the  hues  of  various  precious  stones  when  viewed 
in  certain  lights.  Dili  of  a grayish  horn-colour, 
rather  longer  and  more  slender  than  in  the  com- 
mon species  ; iris  deep  hazel.  Legs  strong,  nak- 
ed, reticulated,  dusky  black  ; spurs  large  and  of 
the  same  line.  ( ‘ Gardens  and  Menagerie  of  tiie 
Zoological  Society.’)  The.  bird  above  described 
is  the  Pavo  mu'icus  of  Linnaeus,  who,  as  the 
name  implies,  described  it  as  being  devoid  of 
spurs,  rely  ing  probably  on  Aldrovandus,  whom 
he  quotes,  and  who  figures  it  without  spurs, 
describing  it  under  the  name  of  Puvo  Japonenux. 
It.  is  the  Japan  Peacock  of  Latham,  the  Pavo 
spiel  ferns  of  Vieillot.  the  Pavo  Jldruvandi  of 
Wilson,  and  Pavo  Javanicus  of  Dr,  Horsfield, 
who  saw  it  in  Java.  Of  these  names,  that  of 
Aldrovandus  has  the  priority  ; then  comes  that 
of  Linnaeus,  <v  hioh  may  mislead;  then  that  of 
Horsfield  ; then  that  of  Vieillot.  We  do  not 
see  anything  objectionable  in  the  name  given  by 
Aldrovandus,  and  therefore  we  have  retained  it. 

{fil  1 2)  Mdeagris  (Linn). — The  Meleagris  of  the 
ancients  • was  not  a turkey,  but  a guinea-fowl. 
(Linnaeus  however  having  given  this  as  the  generic 
name  for  the  lurkeys,  which' were  not  known  *o 
the  ancients, ornithologists  have  continued  it.)  Nor 
is  this  now  of  much  consequence,  certainly  not 
of  sufficient  importance  to  change  the  name  ; 
for  notwithstanding  the  confusion  and  doubt 
thrown  over  the  subject  by  the  learned  discus- 
sions of  the  earlier  modern  ornithologists,  it  is 
generally  known  and  satisfactorily  proved  that 
the  Turkeys  were  only  known  to  Europeans  after 
the  discovery  of  America,  from  which  one  spe- 
cies has  been  spread  in  a domesticated  state  over 
the  greatest  part  of  the  civilised  globe  It  has 
the  following  generic  characters: — The  bill  ra- 
ther short,  strong,  curved,  convex,  vaulted,  its 
base  furnished  with  a naked  ski.i  ; a fleshy  ca- 
runcle surmounting  the  bill  of  an  erectile  nature 
and  conical  form.  Head  and  neck  surrounded 
with  a wrinkled  mammillaled  skin,  hanging  loose 
like  a dewlap  as  far  as  the  upper  part  of  the 
breast.  Hind  toe  touching  the  ground.  Two 
species  are  known  : one,  M.  Gallopaco,  the  ori- 
ginal stock  from  which  the  domesticated  turkey 
is  derived  ; the  other,  M.  ocellata,  a much 
more  beautifully  plumaged  bird,  did  not  exhibit 
in  the  only  known  specimen  any  trace  of  the 
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tuft  of  hair  on  the  breast.  That  character  there- 
fore is  omitted  above;  but  it  is  not  certain  that 
the  last-mentioned  species  is  entirely  without,  the 
tuft,  for  the  plumage  of  the  specimen  was  dam- 
aged. 

(6113)  M.  Galhpavo.  This  is  the  M.  occiden- 
talis  of  Brlrarn  ; M.fera  of  Vieillot;  Gallo  d’ 
India,  Gallinaceio  (male),  Gallina  d’ India  (female) 
of  the  Italians  ; Coq  d’ hide  and  Dindon,  Dinde 
(female),  of  the  French  ; Indianisehe  Hahn  ol  t he 
Germans ; Wild  Turkey  and  Domestic  Turkey  of 
the  British  and  Anglo-Americans. 

(6114 ) Polyplectron  (Teium).  This  beautiful 
form  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a genus  bv  M. 
Temminck,  who  established  it  upon  the  bird  which 
was  named  Pavo  Tibetunus  by  Brisson,  the  Chi- 
nese Peacock-Pheasant  by  l'kl wards,  Pavo  bical- 
caratus  by  Linriceus,  and  L’Eperronier  by  Button. 
Cuvier  placed  it  among  the  Peacocks,  properly 
so  called,  but  other  species  have  been  since  dis- 
covered, which,  throwing  further  light  upon  the 
modifications  of  form,  well  justify  its  genuine 
separation.  It  is  the  Diplectron  of  Vieillot. 
■ — Eng.  Gi/c. 

(6115)  P ohjplec.tr  nrn  Emphunnm.  Male.,  Length 
about  19  inches.  Forehead  and  crown  ornamented 
with  a crest  of  long,  narrow,  loose  feathers,  which 
together  with  the  plumage  of  the  neck  and  breast, 
are  rich  bluish-black  with  metallic  reflections. 
Towards  the  end  of  each  feather  there  is  a black- 
ish bar.  This  beautiful  and  ample  tail  is  sup- 
posed not  to  be  erectile,  but  to  be  capable  of 
very  wide  expansion.  This  is  the  Eperonier  a 
Toupet  of  M.  Temminck  ; the  Crested  Polyplec- 
tron.  Probably  inhabits  Sunda  and  the  Molucca 
Isles.  — Eng.  Cyc. 

(611  b)Polyplectron  Tibelanum. This  is  thePnio 
Tibetanus  of  Brisson  and  Gmelin,  die  Chinquis 
of  Buffon,  the  Thibet  Peacock  of  Latham,  the 
Peacock  Pheasant  of  Edwards,  and  the  Eper- 
ronier  Chinquis,  Polyplectron  Chinquis  of  Tem- 
minck. It  is  supposed  to  be  a native  of  the 
mountain  chain  which  separates  Hindustan  from 
Tibet.  In  the  Polyplectron  Chalcnrmn  the 
plumage  is  comparatively  sombre.  The  ocellated 
spots  on  the  wings  and  tail  are  absent,  and  the 
latter,  instead  of  being  rounded,  has  a more 
elongated  pheasant-like  form,  approaching  to  that 
of  Argus.  The  beautiful  birds  above  briefly 
noticed,  and  inhabiting  the  Indian  Islands  or 
China,  are  described  as  being  almost  ns  hardy  as 
the  Peacock,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  they 
might  be  domesticated  in  England.  'the 
Tibetian  Polyplectron  is  procured  for  the  avia- 
ries of  the  wealthy  Chinese,  and  M.  Temminck  s 
drawing  was  taken  from  a bird  that  had  lived 
for  five  or  six  years  in  an  aviary  at  the  Hague. 

(6117)  Argus  (Temm.).  The  only  species  known 
is  Argus  giganleus.  This  bird  is  remarkable  lor 
the  beauty  of  its  plumage.  The  wings,  the 
secondaries  of  which  are  three  times  as  long  ns 
the  primary  quills,  arc  painted  and  ocellated  in 
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a manner  that  defies  description.  This  bird 
is  the  beautiful  Chinese  Pheasant  described 
in  ‘Phil.  Trans.,’  vol.  55,  p.  88;  L’Artjus 
ou  Luen  of  Buffon ; Argus  Pheasant,  Pku- 
sianus  Argus  of  Latham;  L’Argus,  Argus  gig- 
anleus of  Temminck.  The  unwieldy  size  of  the 
secondaries  forms  an  impediment  to  the  bird  in 
its  progress  through  the  air,  but  they  assist  its 
pace  when  running,  which  it  does  swiftly  with 
their  aid.  Its  flight,  when  it  does  rise  on  the 
uingyis  heavy  and  short.  When  the  bird  is  at 
rest  or  unexcited,  the  beauty  spots  on  the  second- 
aries are  hardly  visible;  but  when  showing  him- 
self off  in  the  presence  of  his  females,  the  wings 
of  the  .irgus  are  expanded,  and  trailed  upon  the 
ground  to  display  their  beauties;  and  at  this 
time  the  tail  is  comparatively  spread,  and  is 
raised  erect ; when  at  rest  it  is  carried  in 
a line  with  the  body,  and  with  the  two 
hmg  feathers  folded  together.  The  rest  of 
its  habits  are  not  known,  but  it  is  said 
not  to  thrive  well  in  confinement.  It  is  a native 
of  Sumatra,  and  probably  other  Indian  Islands, 
but  principally  of  Malacca.  INo  proof  appears 
of  its  having  been  brought  from  China  and 
Chinese  Tartary,  although  ornithological  writers 
name  those  countries  as  the  places  of  its  habita- 
tion. The  feathers  and  drawing  of  the  bird 
described  in  the  ‘ Phil.  Trans.’  by  G.  Edwards 
were  sent  from  Canton  to  Dr.  Fothergill,  and 
are  stated  to  have  come  from  one  of  the  most 
non  hern  provinces  of  China. 

(6118)  Lophophorus,  T cm m . ( Mon aulus  Yieill  ) 

(6119)  L.  Impeyanus  (7.  refulgens,  Temm.; 
Impevan  Pheasant,  Phasiunus  Impeyanus , Lath.) 
We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  bird  itself,  or  to 
the  excellent  figure  in  Mr  Gould’s  ‘ Centurv  of 
Birds  from  the  Himalaya  Mountains,’  for  any- 
thing like  an  adequate  idea  of  the  beauty  of  its 
tints  ; for  the  greater  proportion  of  the  plumage 
is  dazzling  with  changing  hues  of  green,  steel- 
blue,  violet,  and  golden-bronze.  The  bird  looks 
as  if  it  were  principally  clothed  in  a scale-armour 
of  iridescent  metal  ; but  the  plumage  is  soft  and 
velvety  to  the  touch.  The  crest  on  the  head  con- 
sists of  naked-shafted  feathers,  with  an  oval  or 
battledore  tip  of  the  same  quality  as  the  rest  of 
the  plumage,  and  of  a metallic  green ; the  centre 
of  the  back  is  pure  white  ; the  tail  is  rounded 
and  bright  chestnut.  Size  of  a hen  turkey. 
The  principal  food  of  this  species  consists  of  bul- 
bous roots,  for  scooping  out  which  its  bill  is 
well  adapted.  Nothing  certain  seems  to  be 
known  of  the  rests  of  its  habits.  It  is  a native 
of  the  mountain  ranges  of  Nepaul  and  the  Hima- 
layas. 

(6120)  Numida  (Linu.).  The  birds  known 
to  the  ancients  under  the  name  of  Meleagrides 
and  Gallina  Numidica  belonged  to  this  genus. 
They  are  all  natives  of  Africa,  living  principally 
on  berries,  small  slugs,  &c. 
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( C 1 2 1 ) A7.  Meleagris  (the  ( i a 1 1 i na  ili  Numidia  ol 


the  Italians  ; Poulle  de  la 
Meleagride  of  the  French 


Ciuiuee  and  Pcinlade 
Pintado  of  tlie  Span- 


ish ; Perl  l luhn  of  the  Germans  ; and  Pearl  I.Jen, 
Guinea  lien,  and  Common  Guinea  Fowl  of  the 
English)  is  too  well  known  to  need  description. 
The  bird  has  been  spread  very  widely,  and  few 
poultry-yards  are  yyith.out  it.  In  Jamaica,  where 
they  do  much  mischief  to  spine  of  the  crops,  they 
have  resumed  their  wild  habits,  and  are  shot  like 
other  game. — Eng.  Cj/c. 

((5122)  PAY  A.  WOOD.  Paya  kurra. 
t (6123)  PAYUNG  in  Malay  and  Javanese, 
and  Songsong  in  Javanese  only,  an  umbrella. 
.This  is  the  universal  badge  of  rank  from  the 
prince  to  the  humblest:  office-bearer  among,  the 
civilised  nations  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago, 
and  stands  instead  of  the  cr-o.wns,  coronets,  stars  j 
and  ribbons  of  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  qua- 
lity of  the  party  is  expressed  by  its  size,  colour, 
or  material. — Crawfurd  Diet.  p.  330. 

(6124)PEACH,A.mygdalusPersioa.  Amongst 
the  more  important  of  the.apquisitions  which, says 
Fortune,  1 made  in  the  vicinity  of  Shanghae,  1 
must  not  forget  to  mention  a line  and  large  va- 
riety of  peach,  which  comes  into  the  markets 
there  about  the  middle  of  August  and  remains  in 
perfection  for  about  ten  days.  It  is  grown  in 
the  peach  orchards,  a few  miles  to  the  South  of 
the  City;  and  it  is  quite  a usual  thing  to  see 
peaches  of  this  variety  eleven  inches  in  circum- 
ference and  twelve  ounces  in  weight.  This  is 
probably,  what  some  writers  call  the  Pekiim 
peach,  about  which  some  exaggerated.. stories 
have  been  told.  Trees  of  the  Shanghae  variety  a ire 
now  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
ot  London. — Fortune  s TF under  ihgs,  p.  40  1 
(612.5)  PEACH  PA  LAI.  (Guilielnm  specipsa), 
the  “.  Pupuuha,  produces  an  agreeable  fruit  of  a 
red  and  yellow  colour.” — "See-man. 

(6126)  PEACH  WOOD,  Nicaragua.  An 
inferior  kind  of  brazil-wood,  used  to  dye  a fugi- 
tive “ fancy  vcd."— IPulerstun. — Faulkner. 

(t>  I 2 /)  PEACOCK,  in  Malay  and  Javanese, 
Marak,  and  in  the  polite  dialect  of  the  latter, 
.Manuia,  which  is  Sanscrit.  I he  bird  known  by 
this  name  is  the  PaVo  inuticus  of  ornithologists, 
and  a distinct  species  from  the  Indian  one  which 
is  that  of  our  poultry -yards.  Jt  appears  to  be 
confined  to  Java,  Sumatra,  and  the  .Malay  Pe- 
ninsula, and  has  never  been  domestical cd  by  the 
natives  of  the  Archipelago .—  Crawfurd  Diction- 
ary, pope  330. 

" ’ (6128)  PEAK  SAL' 

Yagassee,  Tin,. 

^ (6129)  PEAK,  Pyuus  Communis. 
if  (6 1 30)  PEARLS. 


Pcilcl,  Gnu, 

Aloottee,  Guz-  Hind. 
Perle.  It. 

‘ Are  well-known  globular 
Severn 
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Mofu,  Tam. 
Alotn,  Tun. 


or  YEGASEE. 

I Pceali  stud,  Hind. 


Eooloo,  Arab. 
Alootoo,  Cvng. 
Paarici),  D ex.  r 
Perles,  Fit.'  * 


Margin if®,  Eat. 

Al  unvarecd,  J’khs. 
Shcmtscliug,  Perlu,  Rus 
Perlas,  Sr. 


concretions  found  in 
species  of  shell  fish.  They  consist  of  al- 
ternate concentric  layers  of  membrane  and  carbo- 
nate of  lime..  The  best  pearls  are  of  a clear 
bright  whiteness,  free  from  spots  or  stains,  with 
the  surfaeq  naturally  smooth  and  glossy.  Those 
of  a round  form  ar£  preferred,  but  the  larger 
pcar-slmped  ones  are  esteemed  for  earrings.'  Seed 
pearls  are  those  of  the  smallest  size.  The  most 
extrusive  pearl  fisheries  are  those  of  the  Gulf  of 
Manaa’f  in  Ceylon,  and  Bahreen  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Pearls  are  imported  into  Bombay  from  the 
latter  place,  and  are  re-exported  to  England  and 
China. — YuulJcner.  Pearls  are. fished  up  on  near- 
ly all  parts  of  the  Ceylon  coast  and  are  frequently 
large  and  beautiful.  The  Chinese  taughtthe  natives 
their  value  by  offering  them  very  high  prices  for 
the  finest  qualities.  The  pearl  fisheri  s for  which 
the  Island  was  once  famous  have  very  much 
diminished  in  their  yield.  The- natives  accountfor. 
the  cliiiiinition  bv  declaring  that  the  pearl  oyster 
has  the  power  of  locomotion  and  has  shifted  its 
former  quarters  to  some  new  ground  not  y<  t 
discovered.  The,  scarcity  is  probably  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  pearls  have  been  disturbed  be- 
fore they  have  reached  their  full  development 
which  is  said  to  require' a period  of  seven  years. 
Since  that  period  the  pioceeds'have  gradually  fall- 
en off  until  at  present  they  amount  to  almost 
nothing.  Diving  for  the  pearl-oyster  is  a favorite 
oeciinalion  among  the  natives  of  Ceylon,  as  a 
Skilful  diver  can  earn  ten  times  the  wages  of 
a imm  laborer,  and  tlie.  employment  is  not, 
as  has  been  stated,  unfavorable  to  health, 
but.  .on  the  contrary  conducive  (o  strength 
juid  vigor  of  body. — American  Expedition.  Pearls 
are  found  in  China;  and  Marco  Polo  speaks 
of  a salt  lake,  supposed  now  to  be  in  Yunan, 
which  produced  them  in  such  quantity  that 
the  fishery  in  his  day  was  fanned  out  and 
restricted  lest  they  should  become  too  cheap 
and  common,  but  such  is  not  now  the  case 
judging  from  tlie  numbers  annually  imported 
from  India.  The  Quarterly' Review  speaks  of 
an  artificial  mode;  practised  by  the  Chinese 
ol  making  pearls  by  dropping  a string  of 
small  mother-of-pearl  beads  into  the  shell 
which  in  a year  are  covered  with  the  pearly 
crust  — William's  Middle  Kingdom,  p.  272. 

Pearls,  to  the  amount  of  £ 100,0 arc  annu- 
ally brought  to  Canton;  coral  is  also  a part  of 
Iroin  the  Archioelao-o  t.o  China. — 
foin  a she’ll-fish. 


Archipelago  to 
II  tlliains.  Pearls  are  obtained  from  r. 
commonly  called  the  pearl  oyster.  The  principal 
fisheries  are  on  the  Coast  of  Madura  r,;  ‘ 


Baliaren,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 


, ,iU,„  , the  Strait 

between  Ceylon  and  the  Continent,  the  Island 

at  Hainan, 
the  pearl  divers  pile 
the  shells  upon  (he  shore  in  little  pits,  and  cover 

i m 


on  the  Coast  of  China. 
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them  with  sand,  till  the  shell  opens,  and  the  fish 
is  destroyed.  The  pearls  are  then  procured, 
cleansed,  and  passed  through  a kind  of  sieve, 
according  to  their  sizes  : the  smallest  are  de- 
nominated seed  or  ounce  Pearls,  and  are  of  very 
inferior  value.  The  quality  or  value  of  Pearls 
depends  chiefly  upon  their  size  and  colour. 
Their  true  shape  is  a perfect  round.  The  colour 
should  be  a pure  white  ; not  dull  and  lifeless, 
but  clear  and  brilliant ; free  from  foulness,  spot, 
or  stain;  surfaces  naturally  smooth  and  glossy. 
The.  shell,  which  is  the  Mother  of  Pearl,  is  com- 
pressed and  flat,  nearly  orbicular ; the  inside 
exquisitely  polished,  and  of  the  whiteness  and 
water  of  the  pearl  itself.  It  has  the  same  lustie 
on  the  outside,  when  the  external  coats  have  been 
removed  by  aquafortis-  It  is  used  (especially  by 
the  Chinese  and  Japanese)  in  a variety  of  miaul 
works,  toys,  fee. — Morrison.  Pearls  worth  fishing 
are  found  in  the  seas  about  the  Arrow  Islands, 
and  in  those  of  the  Sulu  Archipelago,  but  none  m 
size  or  quality  to  be  compared  with  those  of  the 
Manar  or  Persian  gull’s.  Mother-of-pearl  oysters 
are  found  in  the  same  situations  and  on  the 
coasts  of  several  of  the  Bisaya  islands  of  the 
Philippines  much  more  abundantly.  lu-om  Ma- 
nilla there  are  yearly  exported  about  £ -00,000 
pounds  worth  of  them.  Mr.  Windsor  Earl  has 
given  the  following  very  satisfactory  account  of 
the  fishing  of  the  Arrow  Islands  on  the  coast  of 
New  Guinea.  “ But  the  great  sources  of  wealth 
are  the  pearl  and  tripang  banks,  winch  lie  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  group,  and  are  often  several 
miles  in  width,  being  intersected  by  deep  chan- 
nels some  of  which  will  admit  vessels  of  burden. 
The  pearl  oysters  are  of  several  varieties ; first, 
the  large  oyster  with  its  strong  thick  shell  from 
six  to  eight  inches  in  diameter  which  furnishes 
the  mother  of  pearl  shell  of  commerce.  These 
are  obtained  by  diving  and  are  highly  prized, 
being  nearly  always  in  demand  at  Singapore  for 
the  European  and  Chinese  markets.  I his 
oyster  produces  few  real  pearls,  but  gnarled 
semitransparent  excrescences  are  occasionally 
found  on  the  surface  of  the  inner  shell,  which 
are  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  Chinese  that 
they  often  °fetch  enormous  prices.  The  other 
description  is  the  small  semitransparent  pearl 
oyster,  having  the  inner  surface  of  the  shell 
of  a bluish  tint.  The  shell  is  of  small  value 
as  ail  article  of  commerce,  but  the  oyster 
itself  often  contains  pearls  which  although  indi- 
vidually of  no  great  value,  are  so  numerous,  as 
amply  to  repay  the  labour  of  collection. 
Pearls  of  sufficient  size  to  undergo  the  process 
of  boring  are  sometimes  found,  but  the  greater 
portion  are  what  go  by  the  name  of  seed  pearls, 
and  are  only  marketable  in  China,  where  they 
are  much  valued  as  a medicine  when  pouni  et 
and  mixed  with  some  liquid.”  Journal  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  Vol.  iv.  P-  490.  lUe  names 
for  the  pearl  in  Malay  and  Javanese,  mute,  mu- 
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tyn,  and  mutyara,  are  all  Sanscrit,  and  I am  not 
aware  that  in  any  of  the  Malayan  languages  , 
there  are  native  names  for  it.  Occasionally  the 
Persian  word  lulu  is  used.  The  name  for  the 
mother  of  pearl  oyster,  indung-mutyara,  is  ex- 
actly equivalent  to  our  own,  for  the  Malay  word 
indung  signifies  mother  or  matrix.  From  this 
we  may  suppose  that,  both  the  pearl  and  mother 
of-pearl  were  most  probably  made  known  to  the 
Malayan  nations  by  the  Hindus.  It  may  be  re- 
marked, that  the  pearl-fishing  of  the  Sulu  Islands 
was  certainly  carried  on  before  the  arrival  of  Eu- 
ropeans, for  they  are  mentioned  by  the  indefati- 
gable Barbosa.  “ Going  on.”  says  he,  “ in  a 
northerly  direction  towards  China,  there  is  ano- 
ther island  abounding  in  the  necessaries  of  life 
called  solar  (Suln)  inhabited  by  a gentile  people 
almost  white,  anil  in  person  well  made.  They 
have  their  own  proper  king  and  language.  In 
this  island  is  found  much  gold  by  washing  the 
soil,  and  over  against  it,  the  people  go  to  fish 
small  pearls,  and  even  find  occasonally  larger 
ones,  fine  as  to  colour  and  roundness.”  Ramusio, 
Vol.  i '.—Grawfurd,  Dictionary  page  330. — Eng. 
Cyc.  The  pearl  is  a shell  secretion  of  a spheri- 
cal shape  formed  in  a species  of  oyster,  or  pearl 
mussel,  and  said  to  be  produced  by  a malady  in 
the  animal,  which  requires  nearly  seven  years  for 
its  full  development,  after  which  the  oyster  dies. 
Small  pearls  which  have  been  immersed  in  acet- 
ous acids,  and  thus  reduced  to  their  membranous 
constituents,  have  the  appearance  of  being  form- 
ed of  concentric  coats  of  membrane,  and  carbonate 
of  lime,  thus  resembling  in  composition  the 
mother-of-pearl  with  which  oyster-shells  are 
lined.  The  precise  origin  of  pearls  is  unknown, 
but  it  appears  probable  that  some  minute  sub- 
stance, such  as  a grain  of  sand,  may  have  found 
its  way  into  the  shell  and  produced  irritation, 
and  that  the  animal,  unable  to  expel  it.  renders 
it  less  injurious  by  covering  it  with  calcareous 
matter.  It  is  sometimes  affirmed,  that  t > produce 
pearls,  the  oyster  must  have  received  some  exter- 
nal injury  : and  this  is  corroborated  by  the  iact  that 
nearly  all  the  shells  in  which  pearls  are  found  are 
outwardly  contorted,  and  that  a smooth  regular 
shell  is  a pretty  sure  sign  of  the  absence  of 
the  pearl.  It  was  therefore  suggested  to  the 
Swedish  government  by  the  celebrated  Linnaeus, 
to  pierce  small  holes  in  the  shell  of  the  fresh- 
ly-caught pearl  oyster,  and  then  restore  it 
to  its  original  bed.  The  experiment  _ was 
tried,  but  without  success.  A somewhat  similar 
plan  is  said  to  be  adopted  by  the  Chinese,  and 
with  favourable  results.  These  ingenious  people 
thread  upon  fine  silk  small  beads  of  mother-of- 
pearl,  and  fasten  them  within  shells  of  pearl 
oysters,  when  they  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter at  the  beginning  of  summer.  T he  animals 
are  then  restored  to  their  bed,  where  they  soon 
cover  the  beads  with  calcareous  matter,  and  thus 
convert  them  into  pearls.  In  whatever  way  pro- 
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duced,  pearls  of  considerable  size,  on  account  of 
their  beauty  and  rarity,  have  been  valued  at 
enormous  prices  in  past  ages,  and  are  still 
among  the  choicest  objects  of  the  jeweller’s  art. 
Their  delicate  and  silvery  lustre  has  been  as 
widely  celebrated  as  the  brilliance  ot  the  dia- 
mond. The  Hindoos  poetically  describe  them  as 
drops  of  dew  falling  into  the  shells  when  the  fish 
rise  to  the  surface  of  the  sea  in  the  month  of 
May,  and  becoming  by  some  unexplained  action 
of  the  sun’s  rays  transformed  into  pearls.  Pearl 
fisheries  exist  in  Ceylon,  on  the  Coromandel 
coast,  and  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  last-named 
being  the  most  productive.  Fisheries  ofless  im- 
portance also  exist  in  Algiers,  and  in  the  Zooloo 
Islands.  Two  thousand  years  ago,  the  Romans 
found  pearls  in  Britain,  and  in  modern  times  the 
rivers  of  Scotland  have  afforded  considerable  quan- 
tities, though  not.  of  the  best  quality.  Several  ri- 
vers, of  Saxony,  Silesia,  Bavaria,  and  Bohemia  af- 
ford pearls,  and  they  are  also  found  in  two  or  three 
Russian  provinces.  There  are  also  pearl  fishe-. 
ries  in  the  western  hemisphere.  The  coast,  of 
Columbia  and  the  Bay  of  Panama  have  furnished 
considerable  quantities,  but  they  are  not  consi- 
dered equal  to  the  pearls  of  the  Cast  in  shape  or 
colour.  Detailed  accounts  of  the  pearl  fishery  of 
Ceylon  have  been  given  by  the  Count  de  Noe 
and  others,  who  have  had  ample  means  of  watch- 
ing the  operations  of  the  pearl-divers  during  a 
residence  in  that  island.  It  appears  that  the 
pearl  oysters  occur  in  banks  at  greater  or  less 
depth  in  the  sea  on  the  western  side  of  the  island 
of  Ceylon,  the  average  depth,  however,  being 
about  12  fathoms,  and  the  distance  from  the 
shore  about  15  miles.  The  right  to  fish  on 
these  banks  is  sold  by  the  Government  every  sea- 
son, and  single  auction  sale  is  generally  made  to 
one  individual,  who  afterwards  disposes  of  shares 
in  the  fishery  to  other  parties.  The  biddings  at 
the  auction  are  regulated  by  the  produce  of  some 
thousands  of  oysters  taken  from  the  beds  at  hazard. 
If  the  average  quality  of  pearl  contained  in  them 
be  good,  the  competition  is  strong  in  proportion. 
The  pearl  fishery  commences  in  April  and  lasts 
till  towards  the  end  of  May.  It  attracts  a con- 
course of  visitors  not  only  from  the  interior  of 
the  island,  but  from  various  parts  of  India, 
whose  diversities  of  language,  dress,  and  man- 
ners produce  a striking  effect.  The  sea-shore, 
at  other  times  solitary,  is  on  the  eve  of  the  fishe- 
ry suddenly  covered  with  innumerable  huts,  com- 
posed of  a few  poles  stuck  in  the  ground,  inter- 
woven with  bamboo  and  covered  with  the  leaves 
of  the  cocoa-nut  palm  : these  temporary  dwellings 
often  shelter  as  many  as  150,000  persons. 
The  signal  for  commencing  the  fishery  is  given  at 
day-break  by  the  firing  of  cannon,  and  at  that 
moment  the  several  boats  cast  anchor  in  the 
fishing  ground,  for  at  midnight  they  had  left  the 
shore  in  an  extensive  fleet,  so  as  to  be  on  the 
spot  at  the  desired  moment.  Each  boat  has  its 
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own  proper  bounds,  beyond  which  it  is  not  law- 
ful to  work,  and  government  vessels  are  on  the 
spot,  to  see  that  no  infringement  of  contract 
takes  place.  The  boats  each  carry  a captain, 
pilot,  and  20  men,  of  whom  10  are  experienced 
divers.  5 divers  descend  at  once,  the  other  5 
taking  the  plunge  when  the  first  ascend.  Thus 
a little  time  is  allowed  for  regaining  strength. 
In  order  to  descend  as  rapidly  as  possible 
through  the  water,  the  diver  places  his  feet  on  a 
large  stone  made  fast  to  one  end  of  a rope,  the 
other  end  being  secured  to  the  boat.  He  also  takes 
another  rope,  to  the  end  of  which  is  attached  a 
net,  or  basket,  to  contain  the  oysters.  The  up- 
per extremity  of  this  second  rope  is  held  by  two 
men  in  the  boat.  The  diver  is  also  provided  with 
a strong  knife  for  detaching  the  oysters,  and  as 
a means  of  defence  against  sharks,  which  are 
very  numerous  in  those  seas,  but  which  do  not 
ofieu  atiack  the  divers,  being  perhaps  scared 
by  the  noise  of  the  assemblage,  and  the  conti- 
nual plunging  of  so  great  a number  of  persons. 
The  diver  no  sooner  reaches  the  ground  than  he 
gathers  oysters  with  all  possible  speed  into  his 
basket,  and  then  letting  go  the  rope  to  which  the 
stone  is  attached,  he  pulls  that  which  is  held  by 
the  sailors,  and  rapidly  ascends  to  the  surface. 
Some  divers  make  very  dexterous  use  of  their 
feet,  holding  the  net  with  one  foot,  clasping  the 
stone  with  the  otlu-r,  and  thus  leaving  one  hand 
free  to  cl  >se  the  nostrils,  while  the  other  hand 
holds  the  rope  in  descending.  The  time  during 
which  the  divers  can  remain  submerged  is  vari- 
ously stated,  and  no  doubt  it  differs  greatly  ac- 
cording to  the  constitution  of  the  individual. 
Some  observers  declare  that  in  their  experience 
it  never  exceeded  50  seconds  ; but  Captain  Per- 
cival,  in  his  work  on  Ceylon,  gives  two  minutes 
as  the  usual  time  of  remaining  under  water.  Dr. 
Faraday  found  that  by  first  exhausting  the 
lungs,  by  several  deep  exhalations,  so  as  to  ex- 
pel the.  carbonic  acid,  and  then  taking  deep  in- 
spiration of  fresh  air,  he  was  able  to  hold  his 
breath  for  two  minutes  and  a half.  Serious  ef- 
fects are  produced  by  this  employment,  and  the 
divers  may  frequently  be  seen  with  blood  issuing 
from  their  mouth  and  nostrils.  Yet  this  does  not 
hinder  them  from  going  down  in  their'turn.  They 
will  make  from  40  to  50  plunges  in  one  day,  and 
bring  up  on  each  occasion  about  100  oysters. 
Their  day  closes  before  noon,  for  as  soon  as  the 
sea-breeze  sets  in,  the  signal  is  given  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  boats  to  the  shore.  Their  owners, 
and  a large  assemblage  of  persons  of  all  classes, 
are  eagerly  looking  out.  for  the  arrival  of  the 
flotilla,  and  are  soon  busily  employed  in  exa- 
mining and  stowing  away  the  cargoes.  Each 
owner  lias  a shallow  pit  fenced  round  and 
secured  for  his  own  use,  in  which  his 
store  of  oysters  is  deposited,  and  left  open 
to  the  air.  This  pit,  or  coutto  as  it  is  call- 
ed, is  in  the  midst  of  a group  of  huts  belong- 
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ing  to  tlie  same  owner,  so  that  it  is  under  the 
guard  of  his  party.  Here  the  oysters  are  allowed 
to  putrefy  under  a burning  sun,  and  a stench 
arises  from  them  which  would  seem  enough  to 
depopulate  the  shore  of  its  thousands  of  inhabi- 
tants. Yet  such  is  not  the  case.  The  health  of 
the  people  does  not  appear  to  be  materially 
alfected,  arid  the  oysters  are  allowed  to  remain 
till  dry,  when  they  can  be  easily  opened  and  the. 
pearls  extracted.  To  open  them  when  fresh 
would  require  much  greater  force,  arid  would  be 
likely  to  injure  the  pearls.  When  the  putrefac- 
tion is  sufficiently  advanced,  the  oysters  are  tak-n 
from  the  coutto,  and  placed  in  troughs  made 
of  the  trunks  of  trees.  Sea-water  is  thrown 
over  them.:  they  are  easily  opened,  arid 

render  their  pearls  to  the  washing  and  shak- 
ing of  a number  of  men  who  stand  all  on 
one  side  of  the  trough,  while  inspectors  at  each 
end  closely  watch  their  proceedings,  and  other 
inspectors  examine  the  shells  which  are  thrown 
aw, ay,  lest,  they  should  contain  some  of  tire  pre- 
cious substance.  The  workmen  engaged  in 
washing  pearls  dare  not  lilt  their  hands  to  their 
mouths  under  penalty  -of  a fi  -gging,  yet  a man 
will  sometimes  contrive  to  swallow  a pearl  of 
high  price.  After  all  the  pearls  are  washed  out, 
the  largest  are  carefully  picked  out  from  the 
sand  at  the  bottom  of  the  (roughs  and  washed 
repeatedly  in  clean  water  : the  next  in  size  art- 
spread  out  on  white  napkins  to  dry  in  the  sun. 
The  remainder  are  left  to  the  care  of  women, 
who  pick  them  up  and  dry  them.  Pearls  are 
assorted  by  means  of  three  sieves  placed 
one  above  another,  the  meshes  in  which  are 
smaller  as  the  pearls  descend.  Thus  the 
pearls  which  will  not  pass  through  the  uppermost 
sieve  are  of  the  first  class,  and  so  on  with  tin- 
others.  Another  assortment  is  made  as  to  co- 
lour, regularity  of  form,  &c.,  and  here  the  tastes 
of  different  nations  have  to'  be  consulted.  The 
Europeans  prefer  pure  white  pearls,  the  Indians 
yellow  pearls,  and  the  natives  of  Ceylon  those 
which  are  tinged  with  rose-colour.  Besides  the 
number  of  persons  who  arrive  in  Ceylon  in  the 
fishing  season  for  the  sake  of  speculating  in 
pearls,  there  are  also  numerous  Indian  artisans 
who  are  very  expert  in  piercing  and  drilling 
pearls,  and  who  practice  then  tia.de  on  the 
spot  on  economical  terms.  Captain  Percival 
thus  describes  their  operations “ A ma- 
chine made  of  wood,  and  of  a shape  resem- 
bling an  obtuse  inverted  cone,  about  6 inches 
in  length  and  4 in  breadth,  is  supported  upon  3 
feet,,  each  12  inches  long.  In  the  upper  flat  sur- 
face of  this  machine  holes  or  pits  are  formed  to 
receive  the  larger  pearls,  the  smaller  ones  being 
beat  in  with  a little  wooden  hammer,  The  drill 
ing  instruments  are  spindles  of  various  sizes, 
according  to  that  of  the  pearls  ; they  are  turned 
round  in  a wooden  head  by  means  of  a bow 
handle,  to  which  they  are  attached.  The  pearls 
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being  placed  in  the  pits  which  we  have  already 
mentioned,  and  the  point  of  the  spindle  ‘adjusted 
to  them,  the  workman  presses  on  the  wooden 
head  of  the  machine  with  his  left  hand,  while  his 
right  is  employed  in  turning  round  the  bow  handle' 
During  the  process  of  drilling  lie  occasionally  mois- 
tens t lie  p ari  by  dipping  the  little  finger  of  Iris 
right  hand  in  a cocoa-nut  fri  ed  with  wafer,  whielri 
is  placed  by  him  for  that  purpose;-  tin's  he  dries' 
with  a dexterity  and  quickness  which  scarcely 
impede  the  operation,  and  can  only  be  acquired 
by  much  practice.  They  have  also  a variety  of 
other  instruments  both  for  cutting  and  drilling 
the. pc, iris.  To  clean,  round,  and  polish  them  to 
that  state  in  which  we  see  them,  a powder,  made 
of  the  pearls  themselves,  is  employed.  These 
different  operations  in  preparing  the  pearls  oc- 
cupy a great  number  of  the  black  men  in 
various  parts  of  the  island.  In  the  black1 
town  or  pettah  of  Colombo,  in  particular,  many 
of  them  may  every  day  be  seen  at  this 
work,  which  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  any 
European  who  is  not  already  acquainted  with  it.” 
— Tomlinson.. 

(fi  13 1)  PEARLS,  ARTIFICIAL.  The  art 
of  making  artificial  pearls  has  been  brought  to 
such  perfection  in  Paris,  that  even  jewellers  and 
pawnbrokers  have  occasionally  had  a difficulty 
in  deciding  between  the  artificial  and  the  real. 
The  origin  of  this  successful  imitat  on  is  given 
as  follows  : — A French  bead  maker  named 
Jaquiu,  observing  that  when  the  small  fish  called 
ahlettii,  or  bleak  ((ij/prinus  alburnus),  was  wash- 
•ed,  -the  water  was  tilled  with  fine  silver-colour- 
ed pa> tides,  collected  some  of  these  for  the 
purposes  of  his  trade.  He  found  that  the  soft 
shining  powder  thus  obtained  hail  to  a remark- 
able degree  the  lustre  of  pearls  ; hence,  he  called 
it  essence  of  pearl,  or  essence  d' orient.  He  first 
made  small  beads  of  gypsum  and  covered  them 
with  this  substance : they  were  greatly  admired 
and  eagerly  sought  after ; but  it  was  found  that 
this  pearly  coat,  when  exposed  to  hear,  separated 
itself  from  the  bead,  and  attached  itself  to  the 
skin  of  the  wearer,  in  a manner  t.hat  was  any- 
ihiug  but  pleasant.  The  ladies  themselves,  it  is 
said,  suggested  to  Jaquiu,  the  making  ot  hollow 
glass  beads;  and  covering  the  inside  with  essence 
of  pearl.  This  he  did,  and  established  a manu- 
facture, of  which  some  idea  may  be  gained  by  the 
following  account.  Slender  tubes  of  glass  are 
first  prepared,  called  yirasoh,  a term  applied  to 
opal,  and  sometimes  to  the  stone  called  cat  s-eve, 
and  given  to  these  tubers  because  the  glass  is  of  a 
peculiar  bluish  tint.  From  these  the  artist,  blorys 
minute  globules,  to  the  extent  of  from  two  to  six 
thousand  per  day,  not  caring  to  make  them  all 
perfectly  regular,  or  free  from  blemish,  because 
the  natural  pearls  arc  not  so.  1 he  pearl  essence 
is  tin  n mixed  with  a solution  of  isinglass,  and  is 
blown  while  hot  into  each  bead  by  means  of  a 
fine  glass  pipe.  I he  solution  is  spread  equal  y 
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over  (lie  w hole  internal  surface,  by  shaking  the 
pearls  in  a vessel  placed  over  the  table  where  the 
workman  sits,  and  to  which  he  gives  motion  by 
a is  foot.  \V  hen  the  varnish  is  equally  diffused 
md  dry,  the  beads  are  Idled  with  while  wax; 
his  gives  them  the  necessary  weight  and  solidity, 
nrd  renders  them  less  fragile.  They  aie  then  bor- 
'd with  a needle,  and  threaded  on  strings  for  sale, 
the  holes  in  the  finer  sort  are  lined  with  thin 
taper,  that  the  thread  may  not  adhere  to  the  wax. 
I’o  produce  one  pound  of  'scales  no  fewer  than 
••000  fishes  are  required  ; but  this  quantity  of 
calcs  only  yields  4 ounces  of  pearl  essence, 
he  fish  are  about  4 inches  long;  they  are  sold 
t a cheap  rate  in  the  markets  after  being  depriv  ed 
d tlwir  scales.  The  value  of  a pound  of  washed 
•■ales  in  the  Chalonuais  is  from  15  to  25  livres 
he  early ( manufacturers  sTiflVred  great  incon- 
eniencc  from  not  knowing  how  to  preserve  the 
rales  from  putrefaction,  and  consequently  being 
bbged  to  use  the  essence  immediately  "it  was 
btained,  lot  it  should  acquire  the  intolerable 
dour  rf  decayed  fish.  Attempts  were  made 
j preset  vetiiem  in  spit  it  of  wine  or  brandy,  but 
lose  liquors  wholly  destroyed  their  lustre.  At 
uigth  it  was  discovered  that  these  fi-hy  particles 
in  be  kept  for  a long  time  in  solution  of  am- 
I'UUa,  and  this  enables  the  manufacturers  of 
•tifieial  pearls  to  carry  on  a considerable  traffic 
ith  distant  places  where  the  fish  is  plentiful,  the 
ipply  from  the'  Seine,  though  abundant,  being 
.sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  trade  of  Paris! 
'own  to  a late  period  the  heirs  of  M.  Jaquin 
returned  to  manufacture  pearls  to  a considera- 
e ,xtenC  in  fl'e  due  de  Petit  Lion,  at  Paris, 
n elaborate  account  of  this  art  is  Cjven  by  De 
cost  in  a work  entitled.  “ f;  Ad  cTmi/er  Us 
"?'es 'fines,”  from  which  most  EngTsli  descrip- 
nis  of  this  manufacture  have  been  obtained.— 
Trkhnson. 

'^1,32)  PEA RL.\S![.  The  term  is  applied  to 
.lemed  potash  It  has  a spongy  texture,  and 

11 1111,8,1  P^.V  lustre.  Pearlash,  can  be  prepared 
nn  nitre  and  charcoal.  1 

C6133)  PEARL,  MOTHER  OF. 

Seep.e  Moot), «o  Tam.  j Indong  Mootinrn.  Ma- 

W i |,m'V''r’  E“5;  . I t'AV.  Srnlf,  [I, SB. 

. lotliei  of  Pearl  is  commonly  sold  by  the 

i le  Stone  Merchants,  cut  into  beads  and 
161  oinamen ts  which  first  thev  call  Surat 
nunie  owing  to  their  being  brought  from  Su- 
nn (■!“'  fIai  v"1  False  * re  sent 

" El  ina  to  India  for  ornaments,  as  well  as 
'Ployed  by  the  Chinese. 


(*134)  PEASE.  Pibum  Sativum. 


tirwicn,  [Jut. 
pais,  Fr. 

Krbsen,  Ger. 

Buttana,  Guz,  Hind 
I’lselli,  ix. 

^ an,  Jap. 


Kirsenehj  Pf.rs. 

Oo'rdch,  thus. 

Hareri3t>,  Sans. 

Pesoles,  Guisantcs,  Sr. 
Gondop  Saniglmloo,  Tel. 
Puttiinie,  Tam. 
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of  which  two  species  are  commonly  distinguished 
in  Britain  ; the  grey  field  pea,  and  the  white  or 
yellow  pea.  01  these  two  species  there  are  many 
varieties;  Leguminous  crops  are  very  extensive- 
ly cultivated  in  India. — Faulkner. 

J lie  large  white,  green,  and  brown,  are  now  ( 
the  common  pea  in  the  Deccan  ; the  latter  sort ' 
are  boiled  and  eaten  often  in  the  shell.  Peas 
may  be  sown  in  the  beginning  of  June,  and  con- 
tinued at  pleasure  until  February,  when  the  wea- 
ther becomes  warm  and  the  stalks  d.y  up,  al- 
though [ have  known  peas  to  be  had  much  later 
in  the  sheltered  gardens  in  the  city  of  Aurunga- 
bad.  I he  method  of  sowing  is  very  simple ; they 
should  not.  be  too  thin,  or  placed  deeper  in  drills 
than  two  inches,  and  a space  of  three  feet  be- 
tween the  rows.  I generally  sow  mv  fi  st,  crop 
in  double  rows,  with  a space  of  a foot  between  • 
wlum  they  are  ready  to  climb,  I earth  up  both 
sides  well,  leaving  room  for  the  water  to  run  in 
the  middle.  1 then  place  good  strong  sticks  in 
the  centre  ot  the  rows,  and  on  the  outer  side  of 
each  lay  good  aid  manure,  after  which  little  trou- 
ble is  required.  Keeping  them  free  from  weds 
is  of  course  essential,  and  if  you  wish  to  preserve 
l ie  seed,  take  Care  and  remove  any  of  the  plants 
that  appear  of  a different  kind  when  in  blossom- 
also  draw  out  all  the  thin  and  bad  looking  plants! 
to  prevent  the  pollen  impregnating  the  good,  and 
d this  seed  be  i he  produce  of  the  rain  crop,  you 
will  hud  that  it  sowi,  again  in  the  cold  weather 
tin  y will  be  much  finer  and  last  longer  than  the 
seeds  ol  the  former  season.  I unis  led  to  observe 
1 118  tro,m  see(ls  'l»»t  had  fallen  and  grown  lip  of 
themselves.  It  you  sow  for  late  crops,  I recom- 
mend their  being  put  down  in  single  rows,  and 
'he  lines  from  east  to  west:  this  enables  the  sun 
to  act  upon  the  whole,  and  tends  to  prevent  mil- 
bew  from  damp  on  the  stalks.  In  growing  crops 
tlmt  you  do  not  intend  to  stick,  it  is  advisable  to 
put  brushwood  on  one  side  fur  them  to  creep 
over,  and  prevent  much  loss  in  seed  from  damp 
and  ot  herwis ..-Riddell  The  kinds  that  grow  best 
at  Madias  are  the  .Bangalore  and  Cape  seed,  sown 
m dulls  after  the  heavy  rains  are  over.  The  best 
munuie  foi  this  vegetable  is  street  sweepings 
anil  wood  ashes  : do  little  good  at  Madras  after 
the  imddle  of  February.  May  be  sown  succes- 
Mve  y o,K;c  fortnight  during  the  cold  months. 
-Native  country  unknown. 


Unitpd  ^ hi'S  bee”  1,lfcioduoecl  into  the 

cnitetl  .Mates,  and  return  two  and  three  hundred 

pu  cent.  Agricultural  Report  for  1854  from 
Commissioners  of  Patents  to  House  of  assembly. 

(fi  1 35)  PE  AT  A kind  of  fuel,  composed  chiefly 
of  the  decayed  fibres  of  mosses. — Faulkner.  On 
our  arrival  at  Calcutta  in  the  following  February 


P ECTEN  S POND YLO IDEUM. 
were  seeds  of  the  Euryale  for  ox.  : this  plant  is 


not  now  known  to  lie  found  nearer  than  Dacca 
(sixty  miles  North  East,  see  p.  255),  and  indi- 
cates a very  different  state  of  the  surface  at 
Calcutta  at  the  date  of  its  deposition  than  that 
which  exists  now,  and  also  shows  that  the  estu- 
?jy  was  then  much  fresher.—  Hooker.  This 
peat  Dr.  Falconer  also  found  to  contain  bones 
of  birds  and  fish,  seeds  of  ('ucuuris  iladruzpatuna 
and  another  Cucurbit aceous  plant,  leaves  of 
Saccharum  Sara  and  Ficus  cordifolia.  Specks 
of  some  “listening  substance  were  scattered 
through  the  mass,  apparently  incipient  carboni- 
sation of  the  peat. — llouker  Him.  Jour.  / ol.  II. 
cage  341. 

(6136)  PECTIN  HUE.  or  OSTHEID.E,  a 
family  of  Conchiferous  Mollusca,  to  which  the 
common  Oyster  belongs.  It  has  tire  following 
characters  : — Shell  inequivalve,  slightly  inequi- 
lateral, free  or  adherent,  resting  on  one  valve  ; 
beaks  central,  straight;  ligament  internal; 
epidermis  thin ; adductor  impression  single, 
behind  the  centre  ; pallia!  line  obscure  ; hinge 
usually  edentulous.  Animal  marine ; mantle 
quite  open,  very  slightly  adherent  to  the  edge  of 
the  shell  ; foot  small  and  byssiferous,  or  obsolete  ; 
gills  crescent-shaped,  two  on  each  side  ; adductor 
muscle  composed  of  two  elements,  but  represent- 
ing only  the  posterior  shell-muscle  of  other  bi- 
valves. (Woodward.)  The  principal  genera  refer- 
red to  this  order  ar e—Peden,  Oslrea,  Lima, 
Placuna,  Auomia , Placunomia,  Ilinnites,  Spondy- 
lus,  and  Plicatula. 

Peclen  (Lamarck). 

(6137)  PECTEN  PLERURONECTES.  Shell 
sub-equivalve,  rather  thin,  smooth  externally 
somewhat  convex  on  both  sides.  This  spe- 
cies has  the  upper  valve  always  coloured,  ge- 
nerally reddish  or  rich  reddish-brown  and  the 
lower' one  white,  whence  its  name.  In  the  inside 
of  the  valves  are  projecting  radiated  somewhat 
distant  ribs.  It  is  found  in  the  East  Indian  seas, 
and  fossil  in  France,  at  St.  Paul-' Trois-Chateaux, 
in  the  department  of  Drome. — Eng.Cgc. 

(6138)  PECTEN  SPOND  YLO  IDEUM,  is 
the  only  species.  The  shell  is  ovato-cuneiform, 
planulate  ; whitish  tinged  with  red  or  pur- 
plish, especially  near  the  umbones  ; the  upper 
valve  flat  and  striated  longitudinally  ; the  lower 
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the  animal  is  not  known,  but  that  he  is  convinced 
that  it  has  a great  analogy  to  that  of  Auomia.  , 
The  number  of  species  reconh-d  in  the  list  of  M. 
Deshayes  is  three  living  and  one  fossil  (tertiary). 

(6142)  PEDALIACErE,  a natural  order  <4 : 
Monopetalous  Exogenous  Plants,  very  nearly  re- 
lated to  Eerbeuacece,  having  like  it  irregular  and  1 
usually  didynnmous  flowers  and  a few-seeded  2- 
or  4-celled  fruit  ; but  differing  in  having  the  ra- 
dicle directed  towaftls  the  base  instead  of  the : 
apex  of  the  fruit.  From  Bignoniacect,  with  which, 
they  are  more  generally  compared,  their  wingless  > 
seeds  olfer  the  principal  distinction.  They  are 
all  exotic  tropical  herbaceous  plants,  with  oppo- 
site leaves  and  axillary  flowers,  and  are  of  little 
known  use,  with  the  exception  of  the  genus  Se- 
samiun,  whose  seeds  afford  a bland  oil  not  inferi- 
when  fresh,  to  that  of  the  olive.  [Sksamum.] 


or 


(6143)  PEDALUM  MUREX.  An  infusion  of 
this  Pedalium, — Gfokeroo,  is  a good  mucilaginous- 
demulcent,  much  used  by  the  natives  as  a drink: 
in  gonorrhsea. — Bekg.  P/iar.  p 304. 

(6144)  PEDALIUM  MUREX  Nat.  Bur- 
kay-Goicerroo.  A succulent  plant,  with  small 
yellow  flowers  which  appear  in  the  rains,  the 
green  leaves  when  agitated  in  water  render  it 
mucilaginous:  this  is  prescribed  by  the  natives 
in  dysuria,  the  seeds  are  supposed  to  possess 
similar  virtues. 

(6145)  PEDALIUM  MUREX.  Prickly 
Fruited  Pedalium.  Lin. 


Anaueringie,  Tam. 
Burra  gokeroo,  Hind. 
and  Duk 


Khussuke  kubeer,  Arab. 
Yeanugapullcroo,  Tel. 
Ghejasoodumoostra,SAN- 


valve  largest,  with  the  lateral  edges  turned  up 


and  raised  above  those  of  the  upper  valve.  1 here 
is  a smaller  variety,  much  more  round,  and  ge- 
nerally more  delicate.  It  is  a native  of  the  East 
Ipdian  Seas  (Isle  of  France,  &c.),  where  it  is 
found  half-imbedded  in  coral-reefs. 

(6139)  Ostrea  {Grypheea  (Lam.),  fossil  princi- 
pally ; 

(6140)  Exogyra  (Say),  fossil  only). 

(6141)  Placuna  (Brug.).— Animal  very'  much 
tompressed.  The  species  now  known  are  from  the 
East  Indian  and  Red  Seas,  and  have  been  taken 
Oil  sandv  bottoms.  M.  Deshayes  remarks  that 

1130 


A pretty  large  plant,  with  small  yellow  flowers 
which  appear  in  the  rains. — Riddell.  Succulent 
ramous,  annual,  growing  generally  over  tin. 
country,  but  chiefly  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  ii 
a moist  sandy  soil ; flowers  in  the  rainy  and  colt 
seasons.  The  fresh  leaf  of  this  plant,  when  agi 
tated  in  water,  renders  it  mucilaginous,  in  wind 
state  it  is  prescribed  by  the  natives,  in  cases  o 
Dysuria  and  Ischuria.  The  seeds  which  ar 
contained  in  the  prickly  capsule  are  supposed  b 
have  similar  virtues  and  are  administered  in  de 
coction.  This  plant  is  called  Caca  Mullu  in  th 
1-Iort  Mai. — Ains.  Mat.  Med.  page  69.  Th 
fresh  plant  renders  water  or  milk  very  mu 
cilaginous  without  altering  the  taste,  colour,  o 
smell  of  the  liquid.  This  thickening  disappear 
in  a few  hours.  A watery  infusion  of  this  kin 
sweetened  with  sugar  is  a favourite  and  excelled 
native  demulcent  in  acute  gonorrhoea.  Butte- 
milk  is  often  fraudulently  thickened  by  the  use  < 
the  leaf.  Roxb.  FI.  Ind.  iii-  p.  114 .—O'Shaugh 
nessy,  page  4 SO. 

(6 1 4 6)  PEDD  A J AN  Y. 

Piddc  jauee,  Tel.  | Buree  janee,  Hind. 

(6147)  PEDDA  NEEROODEE. 

Pidda  ueroodee,  Tel.  | Burree  neerodee- 

(6148)  PEDDA  TAPASEE. 

Pidda  tapasee,  Tel.  | Burree  tapasee,  UW 


r HIKE  A. 

(6149)  PEDDAWK  WOOD. 

lVddawkoo  kuna,  Tel. 

(6150)  PEDILANTHUS  ITTHFMAL.OI- 
DE8,  Jew  bush.  West  Indies.  Introduced  in- 
to the  Calcutta  Garden,  and  now  common  every 
where  about  Calcutta  in  hedges.  A shrub  about 
6 feet  high,  abounding  in  white  bitter  milk, 
known  and  used  in  America  as  ipecachuana  : in 
numerous  trials  no  proof  was 'obtained  of  its 
ifficacy  ; this  is  probably  tfie  result  of  deterio- 
ration of  properties  through  the  influence  of  the 
dimate  of  Bengal. — O’ Shajighnessy , p,  566. 
1'his  American  plant,  which  is  used  in  the  West 
[ ndies  as  a substitute  for  ipecacuanha,  is  seen  in 
lultivation  occasionally,  and  in  the  neighbor- 
tood  of  Calcutta  it  is  an  abundant  as  a wild 
riant. — Mason. 

(6151)  PEEDOO  MARUM. 

Peedoo  Marum,  Tam.  ] Peemah  wood,  Eng. 

A small  tree  wood  used  for  building  in  Wy- 
laad  where  it  grows  plentifully. 

(6152)  PEGANUM,  from  u^yavov,  the  Greek 
tame  of  Rue,  of  which  three  kinds  are  described 
>y  Dioscorides — the  Garden,  the  Mountain,  and 
he  Wild.  The  last  is  said  to  be  called  Moly  in 
lappadocia  and  Galatia,  and  by  some  Harmala. 
t is  remarkable  that  even  in  the  present  day  a 
ilant  is  found  in  the  north  of  India,  the  Punjab, 
nd  Caliul,  which  is  called  Hoonnul  by  the  na- 
ives  of  the  above  countries,  and  sometimes  dis- 
inguished  in  India  by  the  name  of  Lahooree- 
loormul,  indicating  that  it  was  introduced  from 
he  direction  of  Lahore.  The  Persian  works  on 
lateria  Medica  in  use  in  India  give  Molee  as  its 
Leek  name,  according  to  Dr.  Royle  (‘  Illustr.,’ 

'•  155)-  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  plant 

0 which  these  names  are  assigned  by  the  natives 
f the  country  is  the  Peganum  liar  mala  of  bota- 
ists,  a fact  which  shows  that  the  investigations 
t the  West  had  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion 
s those  in  the  East  respecting  the  plant  alluded 
3 by  Grecian  authors  ; and  this  enables  us  to 
lit  more  faith  in  the  results  of  such  investiga- 
0!i3  than  is  sometimes  done.  The  plant,  which 

> called  Syrian  Rue  in  gardens,  belongs  to  the 
atural  family  of  Rutacea-,  and  is  of  easy  culture 

1 any  light  soil.  The  seeds,  which  were  for- 
terly  in  use  in  medicine  in  Europe,  still  are  so 
i the  East,  but  are  not  possessed  of  any  pcculi- 
• or  very  active  properties.—  Enq.Cyc. 

(6153)  PEGANUM  IIARMALA,  occurs  in 
tany  parts  of  India,  and  is  found  in  the  Taj 
arden  at  Agra.  The  seeds  are  used  in  native 
tedicine,  and  called  Lahoree  Hoonnul.  In  the 
Mukzzunul-Udwieh,”  the  seed  is  called  Moolie  ■ 
ie  same  as  the  0f  Discorides.  Royle, p’. 

®5. — O’  S/iaughnessy,  p.  260. 

(6154)  PEKEA,  a genus  of  Plants  inhabiting 
uyana,  and  furnishing  the  Saouari  or  Sawarra 

H £ 


PELARGONIUM. 

Nuts  of  the  shops,  a very  different  fruit  frond 
that  to  which  the  name  of  Saouari  is  given  in 
Guyana.  Pelcea  comprehends  two  species,  the 
P.  butyrosa  and  P.  tuberculosa  : the  former  is 
unknown  in  this  country  ; the  latter,  which 
yields  the  fruit  in  question,  is  a very  large  tree 
inhabiting  the  woods  of  Guyana,  were' it  is  call- 
ed Tatayouba  by  the  Garipou  Indians.  It  has 
opposite  digitate  leaves,  whose  leaflets  are  oval, 
smooth  on  the  upper  side,  but  white  With  down 
beneath  ; the  terminal  leaflet  is  said  to  be  8 
inches  long  by  inches  in  breadth,  while  those 
at  the  sides  are  much  smaller.  The  flowers  are 
unknown.  The  fruit  consists  of  greenish  com- 
pressed drupes,  which  adhere  around  a common 
centre,  and  contain  a single  seed  of  large  size, 
covered  with  a brownish  rugged  woody  shell, 
and  containing  a kernel  of  a soft  consistence, 
and  of  the  most  dedicate  buttery  quality.  It  is 
by  far  the  best  of  the  South  American  nuts  that 
are  brought  to  England,  and  much  superior  to 
English  walnuts,  almonds,  and  filberts  j but  it 
is  scarce  and  dear  in  most  seasons, — Eng.Oyc. 

(6855)  PELARGONIUM  is  the  name  given 
by  botanists  to  the  gaily  painted  flowers  which 
are  usually  called  Geraniums  in  greenhouses. 
The  latter  differ  obviously  from  Pelargonium  in 
having  regular  flowers,  and  in  being  herbaceous 
plants,  vyliile  the  genus  in  question  consists  al- 
most entirely  of  shrubs  with  flowers  as  irregular 
as  those  of  the  Pansy.  There  is  a large  number 
of  genuine  species  of  this  genus,  chiefly  inhabit- 
ing the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; and  as  these  in- 
termix very  readily,  producing  in  great  abund- 
ance shrubs  which  are  capable  of  being  perpetu- 
ated by  cuttings,  a prodigious  number  of  spuri- 
ous species,  as  well  as  acknowledged  varieties, 
have  found  their  way  into  the  writings  of  syste- 
matic botanists.  For  example,  De  Candolle  enu- 
merates 369  supposed  species,  of  which  at  least 
one-half  are  of  artificial  origin.  (While  however 
science  has  been  embarrassed  by  this  facility  of 
cross  breeding,  the  gardens  have  been  enriched 
by  crowds  of  the  most  beautiful  objects,  in  which 
the  features  of  their  savage  progenitors  can  no 
longer  be  recognised  ; and  it  is  probable  that  of 
all  the  flowers  which  have  been  acted  upon  by 
t ie  hand  of  man,  the  Pelargonium,  is  that  in 
which  the  result  has  been  most  striking.  By 
care  and  attention  to  a few  simple  points  of  prac- 
tice these  plants  may  be  cultivated  and  multipli- 
ed by  any  one  who  has  a greenhouse,  and  hence 
they  have  become  universal  favourites.  These 
points  are  the  following,  namely  : — ],  wafer  • 

2,  warmth  ; 3,  a gentle  bottom  heat  ; 4*  abund- 
ance of  air  ; 5,  as  much  light  as  the  leaves  will 
bear  ; and  6,  a rich  soil  during  the  season  of 
growth  ; and  a cool  atmosphere, less  water,  abun- 
dance of  light,  and  close  pruning  afterwards  — 
ling.  Cyc.  Many  kinds  of  this  genus, thrive  well  in 
India  and  arc  easily  raised  from  seed,  the  Horse- 
shoe and  Oak-leaf  bear  flowers  abundantly,  but  it 
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is  generally  remarked  that  plants  grown  from 
English  seed  do  not  blossom.  Many  of  the  species 

,1  * 11  ...1. 4 1. 1 ....  1...4.  


thrive  well  when  put  out  in  the  garden,  but  are 
better  for  being  grown  in  large  pots,  and  if  so 
placed,  as  only  to  receive  the  morning  and  even- 
ing sun, will  blossom  most  abundantly.; — Riddell. 

(6156)  PELAN.  A very  hard,  fine,  close- 
grained,  heavy  Ceylon  wood. 

(6157)  PELEGANIDiE,  a family  of  Xala- 
tores,  or  Swimming  birds.  The  genus  Peleca- 
nus  of  Linnaeus,  placed  in  the  ‘ Systema  Naturae’ 
between  Diomedea  and  Plotus , contains  the  True. 
Pelicans  (Pelecan ns  Onotrocalus),  the  Prigate 
Pil'd  or  Mau-of-War  Bird  ( Trackp  peles) , under 
the  designation  of  P.  aquilus , the  Cormorants 
(P.  Garbo  and  P.  Graculus),  and  the  Solan 
Goose  and  Boobies. 

P elec  anus  (Linn.  — Bill  long,  straight,  wide, 
very  much  depressed  ; upper  mandible  flattened, 
terminated  by  a very  strong  hook  or  nail,  which 
is  compressed  and  very  much  bent;  lower  mandi- 
ble formed  by  two  osseous  branches,  which  are 
depressed,  flexible,  and  united  at  the  point,  and 
from  which  a naked  skin  in  the  form  of  a bag 
is  suspended.  The  species  of  Pelecunus  are  wide- 
ly spread  (Furope,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America), 
though  not  numerous  : two  are  European,  P. 
Onocrotalus,  and  P.  Grispus. 

Pkulacrocorax  (Brisson). — Bill  moderate  or 
long,  straight,  compressed.  This  is  the  genus 
Halieus  of  Illiger,  Garbo  of  Meyer,  and  Ihjdro- 


praetice 

great  abundance. 
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of  supplying  his  owner  with  fish  in, 
It  is  a species  of  i he  Pelican, 


0 1 | 

resembling  the  Common  Cormorant,  but  which, 
on  a specimen  being  submitted  to  Dr.  Shaw, 
he  has  distinguished  in  the  following  terms  : — 

1 Brown  Pelican  or  Cormorant  with  white  throat, 
the  body  whitish  beneath  and  spotted  with 
brown  ; the  tail  rounded  ; the  i rides  blue  ; the 
bill  yellow.”  The  bird,  an  undoubted  Cor- 
morant, is  figured  in  the  ‘ Atlas,’  pi.  37,  and  a 
vignette,  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  shows  two 
Chinese  fishermen  carrying  their  light  boat,  around 


the  gunnel  jnf  which  their  cormorants  are  percli- 


G 


'dc-- 


large  - 


fish,  a place  for  instance, 
measure  by  the  powers  of 


corax  of  Vieillot 

Pelecunus  carbo,  the  Common  Cormorant. 
(Old.)  Under  the  throat  a large  white  or 
whitish  collar,  the  upper  extremities  of  which 
reach  to  just  below  the  eves,  live  geogra- 
phical distribution  of  this  bird  is  very  exten- 
sive. It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  New  as  well  as 
the  Old  Continent.  In  the  latter  it  is  widely 
diffused.  Lt  is  spread  over  a considerable  por- 
tion of  Europe,  especially  the  north.  It  is  a 
common  bird  in  England,  its  voracity  is 
indeed  great,  and  the  way  in  which  it  will 
dispose  of  a 

aided  in  a great  , 

compression  and  dilatation  conferred  on  it  by 
the  apparatus  noticed  above,  is  surprising.  The 
species  is  easily  domesticated.  Montagu,  who 
kept  one,  gives  a favourable  account  of  its  dis- 
position, and  indeed  their  docility  is  shown  by  t he 
use  made  of  them  formerly  in  fishing.  Pennant 
cites  Whitelock,  who  says  that  he  had  a cast  of 
them  manned  like  hawks,  and  which  would  come 
to  hand. 

Pkulacrocorax  sinensis  Sir  George 
(!  Embassy  to  China’)  states  that  t he 
in  its  journey  to  llan-ehoo-loo, 
proceeded  far  on  the  southern 
the.  canal,  when  they  arrived  in 


(6158) 
Staunton 
embassy, 
“ had 
branch 


not 

of 


the  vicinity  of  the  place  where  the  Leu-tze, 
or  famed  Fishing-Bird  61  China  (Pkuldci  ocoi  ux 
Sinensis ) is  bred,  and  instructed  in  the  ait  and 


cj  i 

ed,  by  a pole,  resting  on  their  shoulders  between 
them.  Sir  George  further  says,  “ On  a large 
lake  close  to  this  part  of  the'  canal,  and  to  the 
eastward  of  it,  are  thousands  of  small  boats  and 
rafts,  built  entirely  for  this  species  of  fishery.  On 
eacli  boat  or  raft  are  ten  or  a dozen  birds,  which 
at  a signal  from  the.  owner  plunge  into  the 
water;  and  it  is  astonishing  to  see  the  enormous, 
size  of  fish  with  which  they  return  grasped  be-- 
tween  their  bills.  They  appeared  to  be  so  well 
trained  that  it  did  not  require  either  ring  or  cord 
about  their  throats  to  prevent  them  from  swallow- 
ing any  portion  of  their  prey!  except  what  the  mas- 
ter was  pleased  to  return  to  them  for  encourage- 
ment and  food.  The  boat  used  by  these  fishermen 
is  of  a remarkably  light,  make,  and  is  often 
carried  to  the  lake,  together  with  the  fishing-birds 
by  the  men  who yire  there,  to  be  supported  lpy  it.' 

' (615.9)  PELECANUS,  CRISTATUS  (Cor- 
moraii  Largup  of  Tetmniuck  ; Crested  Corvqv- 
ant  of  Pennant  : Shag  or  green  Cormorant 
of  Gould)  It  is  probable  that  P.  Desimrestii\h 
identical  with  P.  cristatus.  The  habits  of  ,101 
cristatus  are  very  similar  to  those  of  P.  Carbo 

(6160)  P/o Aa' (Linn., Klein). — Bill  longer  tlirn 
the  head,  quite,  straight,  firm  though  slender, ob- 
liquely dentil  a ted  on  the  edges,  which  are  bent 
inwards,  and  terminating  in  a very  sharp  point: 
This  is  the  genus  Ankinga  of  Brisson;  F/oIhm 
of  Scopoli ; and  Piitix  of  Mochr. 

(6161)  Plotus  L-evaillantii  (P.  African^ 
of  SwainSon),  It  is  found  in  Senegal,  Lap* 
of  Good  Hope,  and  part  of  the  coast  oi 
Asia.  (Lesson). 

(616*2)  Frei/afa  (Ray.)  Feet  short  ; the  toe 
united  by  a membrane  which  is  deeply  notched 
This  is  the.  genus  Tachi/petes  of  Vieillot.  the  Mw 
of- War  Birds,  or  Frigates,  are  eminently  rap 
tonal.  Ray  speaks  of  their  eagle-eyes,  vulturiw 
claws,  and  kite-like,  glidings.  Their  immen* 
extent  of  wing  and  dashing  habits  have  obtain** 
for  them  the  name  of  the  swiftest  sailing  ship- 
of  war  that  sweep  the  seas. 

(6763)  F,  Aqvilus.  Tail  forked, body  black, >• 
red, orbits  black.The  male  is  entirely  black:  ainl‘> 
men  of  the  female  white.  Some  accounts  stat 
| the  extent  of  the  wings  to 
^ almost  incredible  expanse. 


be  fourteen  tcet,  a: 
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(6164)  PEL1JUB.EE.  Thau  ut  rum. 
of  Thalictrum  foliolosum. — Ben.  Phar. 

(6165)  PELLEVANDRUM  (a  blister)  in 
Gtinjam. 

(61 06)  PELL LTO It Y : PI  RET!  I RUM. 

A tvL'RKUUA. 


PENTADE8. 

Root  hia  Travels  in  Africa  informs  as  that  the  Natives 


Akulkurrn  or  Akkurkurhn, 
Gi;».  IliNU. 

Pietro  Pnrietaria,  It. 
Akkurakiiruni,  Tam. 


Akitrkurra.  Arab. 

Akkanipntta,  Cyng. 

Sesin.  ClllN. 

Pvretlire,  Fu. 

Zalin,  Wurlzel,Gtat. 

Root  of  Auaeyhis  (or  Antliemis)  Pyrethrum. — 
Ben.  l‘har.  An  the  mis  Pyrethrum,  is  a native  of 
the  Levant,  Barbary,  Persia,  and  the  South  of 
Europe,  cultivated  for  its  root,  which  is  used  in 
medicine  as  a rnastieatorv  and  a stimulant.  The 
root,  is  without  smell,  and  when  dry,  it  is  some 
inches  long,  tough,  fibrous,  of  the  thickness  of 
a quill,  externally, gray,  internally  while.  Pelli- 
tory  is  to  be  found  in  most  Indian  bazars,  it 
being  an  expoit  from  Mocha  to  Bombay. 
— Faulkner.  Ainslie  says,  “ this  root  is  to  be 
found  in  most  of  the  Indian  bazars  though 
1 cannot  learn  that  the  plant  grows  in 
this  country,  I am  therefore  inclined  to  think 
that  the  medicine  is  brought  to  these  provinces 
from  the  more  Northern  parts  of  Africa  where 
we  know  that  it  is  produced.  With  regard  to 
its  Asiatic  names  there  is  this  singularity  that 
the  Tamul,  Arabic  and  Dukhanie  appellations 
are  nearly  the  same.  The  Vytianas  prescribe  an 
infusion  of  Akkaracarum  in  conjunction  with  the 
Lesser  Galanga!  and  Ginger  as  a cordial  and 
stimulant  in  the  lethargic  stage  of  Typhus  fever 
and  in  paralytic  affections.  They  also  use  it  as  a 
masticatory  for  the  tooth  ache.”. — A ins.  Mat. 
Med.]).  34. 

(6167)  PENANG  LAWYER.  The  walking- 
stick,  so  well  known  by  this  name,  is  a young- 
plant  of  the  Licuala  acutifida,  the  Plass  tikooss, 
of  the  Malays.  It  is  a miniature  palm,  inhabit- 
ing Penang,  and  attaining  generally  only  three  or 
five  feet,  and  in  exceptional  cases  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  in  height.  The  “ Penang  lawyers” 
are  prepared  by  scraping  the  young  trunk  ' with 
glass,  so  as  to  wholly  remove  the  epidermis, 
and  nothing  more,  the  inside  being  the  substance 
of  rattan.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the  smaller 
thin,  sticks  are  so  muchmore  sought  after  than 
the  larger  thicker  ones,  and  arc  so  rare.  The 
stikes  are  ultimately  straightened  by  fire,  and  then 
polished. — Seenian. 

(6168)PENCILLARIA  SPICATA  : Bajiiee  : 
Spiked  Millet.  Holcus  spicatus,  Linn. 

Kumbooloo,  Sujilloo. 

Tel. 


of  some  parts  of  that  country  prepare  from  this 
grain  a kind  of  Malt,  which  they  use  for  making 
Beer. — Ainslie,  Pot.  II.;;.  2 IS. — M.  C.  0. 

(6 169)  PENCILS. 

Pinseuleu,  But.  Pcnnelli,  It. 

Pinceaux,  Fit.  Piueeles,  Sp. 

Pi usel,  Gi.r.. 

The  instruments  used  by  painters  in  laying  on 
their  colours.  They  are  of  various  kinds  and 
materials  ; some  being  formed  of  the  bristles  of 
the  boar,  and  others  of  camel’s  hair,  the  down 
of  swans,  Ac. — McCulloch.  Faulkner. 

(6170)  PEN EllAPA II  WOOD  or  RED 
WOOD. 

.Mulin  Nambo,  Tel. 

(6171)  PENKNIVES. 


C" units,  Fit. 
Fetlerinesser,  Gee. 
Cliakoo,  Cburreu,  Guz. 
Hind. 


Teinperiui,  It. 
Kulm-trash,  Pees. 
Corta  phunas,  Sp. 


making 


and  mending 


O 

in 


Small  knives  used  in 
pens.  They  are  extensively  manufactured 
London,  Sheffield,  &c. 

(6172)  PENNYROYAL.  Mentha  Pule- 
Gi  uu. A mint  used  in  cookery  as  seasoning  and- 
iu  distillation,  propagated  by  division  of  the 
plant,  like  spearmint,  requires  a rich  free  soil, 
plenty  of  water  and  shad e. — Jeffrey. 

(6173)  PENS. 


Plumes  a ecrire,  Pit. 
Schreibfenlren,  Gkr. 
Penne  da  scrivere.  It. 


Kuhn,  Guz.  Hind. 
Pees 

Peru  Siwoii,  Rus. 


Are  well-known  writing  instruments,  formed 
of  the  quills  of  the  goose,  swan,  fowl,  or  some 
other  bird.  Metallic  or  steel  pens,  now  exten- 
sively used,  are  manufactured  in  vast  quan- 
tities at  Birmingham,  London,  and  Sheffield. 
— Fdulker. 

(6174)  PENS,  Reed  for  writing  Persian  with. 


Perin  Nanil,  Tam. 
Beroo.  Duk. 

Pedda  Relloo,  Tel. 


Burro,  Ivulm,  Guz. 

Hind,  and  Pers. 

.tins.  Mat.  Mecl.  p.  194. 

Thu  Reed  pens  used  by  all  mahomedans 


Bajari,  Guz. 
Muttarfie,  Mai,, 
Ounghoo,  Sans. 


Bajra,  Hind,  and  Duk. 

Cumboo,  Tam. 

This  grain  is  reckoned  more  delicate  and  of 
' less  heating  nature  than  Cholum  : like  it,  it  is 
into  cakes  and  porridge.  Park,  in 


made 


in 

writing  the  Arabic  or  Persian  character,  are  the 
product  of  the  Saccharutn  Sara.  This  species 
of  thin  hollow  jointed  reed,  is  used  in  Eastern 
countries  for  writing  with.  Persian  reeds  or 
pens  are  most  esteemed,  being  tougher  and 
capable  of  being  used  much  longer  than  the 
Indian  reed.  The  Arundo  karka,  Linn,  is  also 
similarly  used  in  Scinde. 

(6175)  PENSTEMON.  Scroimiulahine.e. 
— Penstemon  Digitalis.  — They'  are  herbaceous 
plants,  and  are  cultivated  as  the  Chelcne,  they 
are  of  every  variety  of  colour. — Riddell. 

(6176)  PENTA,()ESMTS,  a genus  of  plants 
i1 


belonging  to  the  }>jitiu;al  order  Clusiacei r.  p. 
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Bulyracea  is  a tree  found  in  Sierra  Leone,  from 
which,  a fatty  substance  is  obtained,  which  has 
given  rise  to  its  name  of  the  Butter-Tree  and 
Tallow-Tree.  It  has  an  ovate  fleshy  fruit,  about 
as  large  as  a citron,  and  its  stamens  are  collected, 
into  live  parcels,  whence  its  botanical  name.-— 
Buy.  Gyc. 

(6177)  PENTAPTERA  ARJUNA. 

TJrjoona  or  Urjoon-sadra,  Duk. 

This  tree,  like  the  former,  is  a common  jungle 
tree,  the  bark  is  used  internally  by  the  natives 
as  a tonic  and  is  also  applied  externally  as  a 
vulnerary . — Riddell. 

(6178)  PENTAPTERA  ARJUNA  and  P. 
GLABRA. 

Touk-kyau,  Buroi. 

This  is  also  a valuable  timber,  found  growing 
in  all  the  Teak  Forests;  it  consists  of  two  kinds, 
both  of  equal  value.  The  timber  is  as  strong  as 
Teak  and  usually  attains  a girth  of  from  seven 
to  nine  feet,  with  height  in  still  more  lofty  pro- 
portion. This  timber  has  never,  1 believe,  been 
fairly  tried  for  ship-building.  Dark-brown  wood. 
— McClelland. 

(6179)  PENT  APT  E R A CORI ACEA. 

ArrenmH  Marum,  Tam. 

A tree  of  'considerable  size.  Native  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Coromandel,  chiefly  those  of  the  western 
parts,  i lie  bark  is  very  thick  and  deeply  cracked, 
outwardly  of  a dark  gray  colour. — RhodeM.  S.S. 

(6 ISO)  PENTAPTERA  GLABRA,  Bella 
Muthie  wood. 

Telia  nmddi  kurra,  Vel  maroodum. 

See  P.  Arjuua. 

(6181)  PENTAPTERA  TOMENTOSA,  Com- 
B-RETACEiE.  Nulla  muthee  wood. 

Nulla  Muddee,  Tel.  Aaus  Beng, 

Carroo  Maruda,  Tam.  Peeasal  or  TJsan.DuK. 

Madi,  Can. 

A large  jungle  tree  with  thick  leathery  leaves  ; 
fmit  smooth,  five  winged  ; the  fibre  of  the  wood 
is  very  tough,  and  used  for  making  shafts  to 
gigs,  Sic.  Pound  in  various  parts  of  India  : grows 
to°be  a large  timber  tree  of  much  utility,  Flower- 
ing time  April  and  May  ; the  seed  ripens  in  the 
cool  season.  I have  found  this  timber  in 
use  only  in  the  Rajalunundry  circar  it  is  very 
hard  and  heavy  and  not  so  stiff  as  teak.— Rohde 
M.S.S. 

(6182)  PENTAPETES  PHCENIGEA,  Bytt- 
neriace.'E.  An  erect  growing  plant ; flowers 
axillary,  large,  of  a beautiful  bright  red  colour, 
appear  during  the  rains. — Riddell. 

(6183)  PEPPER.  The  black  pepper  of  com- 
merce is  obtained  from  the  dried  unripe  fruit 
(drupes)  of  Piper  nigrum,  a climbing  plant  com- 
mon in  the  East  Indies,  and.  of  the  simplest  cul- 
ture, being  multiplied  with  facility  by  cuttings  oi 
suckers.  The  ripe  fruit,  when  dbprived  of  its  outer 
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fleshy  covering  by  washing,  forms  the  white  pep 
per  of  the  shops.  The  dried  fruiting  spikes  of  P. 
lonyum,  a perennial  shrub,  native  of  Malabar  and  1 
Bengal,  constitute  long  pepper.  The  fruit  of 
Xylopia  aromatica  is  commonly  called  Ethiopian 
pepper,  from  being  used  as  pepper  in  Africa. 
The  seeds  of  some  species  of  femiel-ilowers(Atjre/la 
saliva  and  arvensis),  natives  of  the  s<iuth  of: 
Europe,  were  formerly  used  instead  of  pepper, 
and  are  said  to  be  still  extensively  employed  iu 
adulterating  it.  In  Japan,  the  capsules  of  A '.an-- 
Ihoxylum  piperitum , or  Fayara  Piperita,  are 
used  as  a substitute  for  pepper,  and  so  is  the; 
fruit  oi  Tasmania  aroma  lieu  iu  Van  Diemen  S: 
Land.  According  to  Dr.  Roxburgh,  P.  Irioi- 
um  is  cultivated  in  the  East,  and  yields  am 
excellent  pepper. 

The  pepper  vine  rises  about  two  feet  in  ti  e 
first  year  of  its  growth,  and  attains  to  nearly, 
six  feet  in  the  second,  at  which  time,  it 
vigorous  and  hea  1 1 hv,  the  petals  begin  to 
form  the  corolla  or  blossom.  All  suckers  and 
side  shools  are  to  be  carefully  removed,  and  the 
vines  should  be  thinned  or  pruned,  if  they  become, 
bushy  at  the  top.  Rank  coarse  weeds  and 
parasitical  plants  should  be  uprooted.  1 he  vine 
would  climb,  if  permitted,  to  the  elevation  ot 
twenty  feet,  but  is  said  to  bear  best  when  kept 
down  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet. 
It  produces  two  crops  in  the  year.  The  truit 
grows  abundantly  from  all  the  branches,  in  long, 
small  clusters  of  from  20  to  50  grains;  when 
ripe  it  is  of  a bright  red  colour.  After  being, 
gathered,  it  is  spread  on  mats  in  the  sun  to  dry, 
when  it  becomes  black  and  shrivelled,  llie 
grains  arc  separated  from  the  stalks  by  hand 
rubbing.  The  roots  and  thickest  parts  ol  the 
sterns  when  cut  into  small  pieces  and  dried, 
form  a considerable  article  i>t  commerce  all 
over  India,  under  the  name  of  Pippulamoola . 
Almost  all  the  plants  of  the  family  Piperac.ea, 
have  a strong  aromatic  smell  and  a sharp  burn- 
ing taste.  This  small  group  of  plants  is  confined 
to  the  hottest  regions  of  the  globe  ; being  most- 
abundant  in  tropical  America  and  in  the  East 
Indian  Archipelago,  but  more  so  iu  the  equinoc- 
tial regions  of  Africa. 

The  common  black  pepper,  P.  nigrum,  re- 
presents the  usual  property  of  the.  order, 
which  is  not  confined  to  the  fruit,  but  per- 
vades, more  or  less,  the  whole  plant.  It  is 
peculiar  to  the  torrid  zone  of  Asia,  am: 
appears  to  be  indigenous  to  the  coast  o. 
Malabar,  where  it  has  been  (omul  in  a wild  state. 
From  this  it  extends  between  the  meridians  oi 
longitude  96  deg.  and  116  deg.  S.  and  the  paral  - 
lels of  latitude  5 deg.  S.  and  12  deg.  N.,  beyonc 
which  no  pepper  is  found.  M ithin  these  limit# 
are  the  islands  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  with  the 
Malay  peninsula  and  part  of  Siam.  Sumatra  pro--1 
duces  by  far  the  greatest  quantity  of  pepper.  In 
1S-12,  the  annual  produce  of  this  island  was 
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reckoned  at  30,000,000,  lbs,,  being  more  than  the 
amount  furnished  by  all  the  other  pepper  dis- 
tricts in  the  world.  A little  pepper  is  grown  in 
the  .Mauritius  and  the  west  India  Islands,  and  its 
cultivati  on  is  making  some  progress  on  the  Wes- 
tern Coast  of  Africa,  as  England  imported  from 
thence  2,9  9 bags  and  casks  in  1846,  and  about 
110,000  lbs.  in  1847.  Mr.  J.  Grawfurd,  F.  11. S., 
one  of  the  best,  authorities  on  all  that  relates  to 
the  commerce  and  agriculture  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  recently  estimated  the  produce  of 
pepper  as  follows  : — 

- - - lbs. 


Sumatra  (West.  Coast), 

,,  (Mast.  Coast.)  - , 

Islands' !u  I he  Straits  of  Malacca, 
Al.-ilay  1‘etiiusuln, 

Romeo, 

Siam,  - 
Malabar,  - 

Total. 

If  we  add  to  this, 

Western  (.'oast  of  Africa  and  B.  \Y, 
Java,  - j 

Mauritius  and  Ceylon, 


20,000.000 

8,000,0|!0 

3.000. 000 

3 733.333 
2,060,067 

8.000. 000 

4 O00.000 


Indies 


50,000,000 

53.000 
4,000,000 

80.000 


54,133,000 


ft  gives 

As  the  totid  produce  of  the  world. 

II lack  pepper  constitutes  a great,  and  vain 
tble  article  of  export  from  the  Indian  Islands 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  afford  by  far  the 
argest  portion  of  what  is  consumed  throughout 
:he  world  In  the  first  intercourse  of  the  (Dutch 
md  English  with  India,  it  constituted  the  most 
'onsiderable  and  important  staple  of  their  cmn- 
nerce.  The  production  of  pepper  is  confined  in 
i great  measure  to  the  western  countries  of  the 
! '.astern  Archipelago,  and.  among  these  to  the 
slamls  in  the  centre  and  to  the  northern  quarter, 
deluding  the  Peninsula.  It  is  obtained  in  the 
>orts  on  both  sides  of  the  coast  of  the  latter,  but 
larticularly  the  north-eastern  coast.  The  prin- 
■ipal  quarters  (according  to  Mr.  Grawfurd,) 


re  Mai  am,  Tringnnu,  and  Kalantin.  Jn 
straits  a large  quantity  is  produced  in 
sland  of  Singapore,  and  above  all  in 
nng,  where  the  capital  of  Europeans 


lie  skill  and  industry 
ieen  successfully  appUet 


the 

the 

Pi- 

and 


requiring  less  care 
following  years  — 
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The  exports 


were,  in  the 


of  the  Chinese  have 
. . to  its  culture.  The 
■ extern  exh  entity  of  Sumatra,  and  the  north- 
west const  of  that  island,  are  the  most  remarka- 
le  situations  in  it  for  the  production  of  pepper, 
nd  lieie  we  have  Aclieen,  likao,  Bencoolcn, 
ad.ing,  and  the  country  oi  the  Enmpungs.  J he 
roduetion  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  Sumatra 
r Palernbang  is  considerable,  but  held  of  inferior 
ualitv.  In  the  fertile  island  of  Java,  the  quanti- 
f of  pepper  grown  is  inconsiderable,  nor  is  it  re- 
larkable  for  the  goodness  of  its  quality.  The 
rovinee  of  Bantam  has  always  furnislied, 
nd  still  continues  to  produce,  the  most  pepper  : 

"t tlie  culture  of  this  creeper  is  fast  giving  place 
' Java  to  staples  affording  higher  "profits  and 
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piculs. 

lbs. 

1830 

0,001 

1843  .. 

....  3,737,732 

1835 

11,868 

1848  .. 

....  461,680 

1839 

11,044 

1851  .. 

95,(37 

1841 

13,477 

1852  .. 

135,090 

The 

number  of  pepper  vines 

in  the  district 

of  Bencoolcn,  in  the  close  of  the  year  1 852, 
was  as  follows: — 1,57.1,894  young  vines; 
2,437,052  bearing  ditto  ; total,  4, Of  S,94G. 
Up  to  the  end  of  September  there  had  been 
delivered  to  the  Government  1,145  piculs 
white  pepper,  and  1,128  piculs  black  pep- 
per, while  of  the  harvest  of  1852  there  were  still 
probably  to  be  received  330  piculs  white,  and 
4,967  piculs  black  pepper.  The  south,  the  west, 
and  the  north  coasts  of  the  great  island  of  Borneo 
produce  a large  quantity  of  pepper  ; as  early  as 
1721  it  was  n staple  commodity  of  this  island. 
Banjarinassin  is  the  most  productive  place  on 
the  south  coast,  and  the  State  of  Borneo  Proper 
on  the  no:  th  coast.  I he  best  pepper  certainly  does 
not  grow  in  the  richest  soils,  for  the  peppers  of 
Java  and  Falcmbang  are  the  worst  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, and  that  of.Finang  and  the  west  coast  of 
Sumatra  are  the  best.  Care  in  culture  and  curing 
improves  the  quality,  as  with  other  articles,  and 
for  this  reason  chiefly  it  is  that  the  pepper  of 
Pinang  is  more  in  esteem  than  that  of  any  other 
portion  of  the  Archipelago.  From  the  ports 
and  districts  of  Siam  3,509  to  4,000  tons 
are  exported  annually.  The  duty  at  present 
levied  on  pepper  in  England  is  Gd.  per  lb., 
while  the  wholesale  price  for  that  of  Financ/ 
Malabar,  and  Sumatra  is  about  4d.  per  lb.  "White 
pepper  ranges  from  9d.  to  Is.  Gd.  per  lb.  The 
prime  cost  in  Singapore  is  not  more  than  Pd. 
per  lb.  About  70,000  or  80,000  piculs  of  pepper 
are  annually  exported  from  Singapore,  of  which 
between  30,000  and  40,000  piculs  have,  until 
within  the  last  two  years,  gone  on  to  Great  Britain. 
More  than  one-half. of  the  pepper  exported  from 
Singapore  is  grown  in  the  island  by  Chinese  set- 
'ers.  The  low'  selling  price  of  the  article  in  the 
English  market,  the  high  duty  levied  upon  it, 
and  the  large  freight  paid  for  its  carriage  to  Great 
Mi  bun,  now  leave  so  small  a price  to  the  cultiva- 
tor in  Singapore,  that  the  cultivation  erases  to  be 
remunerative,  and  is  carried  on  at  a loss  ; and 
ias  consequently  within  the  last  year  or  two 
legun  to  decrease  rapidly,  involving  the  Chinese 
growers,  who  are  generally  of  the  poorest  class, 
and  without  capital,  in  great  distress.  A reduc- 
tion in  the  duty  on  pepper  has  always  been 
followed  by  a very  large  increase  in  theconsump- 
Uon  of  the  article,  as  will  .appear  from  the  follow- 


ing table,  showing  the  importation  and  consump- 
tion in  Great  Britain  during  soinV  of  the  first  and 
last  years  of  the  different  rates  of  duty  ; ' * 


•PER. 

Duty  Singapore  price. 


Year.  Quantity  consumed. 

s. 

a. 

o 

S. 

d. 

s.  d. 

1811 

...  1,457,383  ... 

1 

10*  - 

.0 

71 

toO  73 

1814 

...  941,569  ... 

1 

1 oi . 

.0 

1 1 

„ 1 1 

1320 

...  1,404,021  ... 

2 

G 

..  0 

0 Q 

„ 0 63 

182-4 

...  1,447,030  ... 

2 

6 . 

. o 

45 

„ 0 5i 

1.826 

...  2,529,027  ... 

l 

0 

..  0 

4 

,,  0 4* 

183.6 

...  2,749,491  ... 

1 

0 . 

..  0 

0 

„ '»  0 

1837 

...  2,625,075  ... 

0 

6 

..  0 

0 

„ 0 0 

1845 

...  3,210,415  ... 

0 

6 

..  0 

H 

„ 0 43 
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likely  to  take  place  ; and  lias  in  fact,  partly  shown 
itself  already.  Some  Chinese  in  Pinang  and  , 
Province  Wellesley  seem  to  be  preparing  to 


is  asserted 
being  al- 


of  Singapore,  sent  home  in  1848, 
that  a reduction  in  the  duty  ot  pepper 
ways  attended  by  a large  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption, would  not  lead  to  any  serious  loss  in 
the  revenue,  while  it  would  confer  a great  boon 
on  the  poorer  classes,  to  whom  it  has  now  be- 
come a necessary  article  of  lile.  'the  reduction 
would  also  be  of  great  advantage  to  British 
manufacturers,  as  well  its  to  our  Indian  posses- 
sions, by  giving  rise  to  an  increased  demand 
for  British  goods  and  productions,  and  of 
the  highest  benefit  to  the  agricultural  settlers 
in  the  island  ot  Singapore,  by  enabling  them  to 
procure  for  their  labor  an  honest  means  o(  h\e- 
libood.  The  pepper  vines,  which  are  allowed  to 
climb  poles  or  small  trees,  are  tolerably  pioduc* 
tive  at  Singapore  ; and  pepper  planting  is  esteem- 
ed by  the  Chinese  to  be  a profitable  speculation, 
particularly  if  they  are  enabled  to  evade  the  pay- 
ment of  quit-rent.  An  acre  ol  pepper  vines 
will  yield  l,lfil  lbs.  of  clean  pepper.  In  Sumatra 
a full  grown  plant  lias  been  known  to  produce 
seven  pounds  ; in  Pinang  the  yield  is  much  mote. 
The  average  produce  ot  one  thousand  \ mes  is 
said,  however,  to  be  only  about  450  lbs. 

bis  Dissertation  on  1 in- 


Colonel  Low,  in 


ang,”  published  at  Singapore  some  years  ago, 


gives  an  interesting  account  ol  the  eultme 
“ Pepper  was,  during  many  years,  the  staple  pro- 
duct of  Pinang  soil,' the  average  animal  quantity 
hayin'*1  been  nearly  four  millions  of  pounds;  but 
previous  to  the  ‘year  1 810,  the  above  amount 
had  decreased  to  about  two-and-a-hnll  millions 
of  pounds,  which  was  the  result  ot  the  conti- 
nental system.  The  price  having  fallen  at 
length  to  three  and  three-aud-a-hall  dollars  the 
picul— with  only  a few  occasional  exceptions  ol 
vises— the  cultivation  of  this  spice  was  gradually 
abandoned,  and  the  total  product  at  tins  day  does 
not  exceed  2,000  piculs.  The  original  cost,  when 


pepper  was  at  a high  price,  together  with  charges 
of  transporting  it.  to  Europe,  counted  ^to 


£ 36,357  for  every  five  hundred  tons,  and  the  loss 

bv  wastage  was  estimated  at  ^ ^ 3 ■ 11 

on  t. Im  island  1,480.2 


there  remained  on  the  island  1,480,265  pep  [Jr 
vines  in  bearing,  and  the  average  value  ot  ex- 
ports of  pepper,  from  Pinang,  mclut  mg  that  te- 
ceived  from  other  places  was  averaged  at  106,87 0 
Spanish  dollars.  As  might  have  been  oreseen  the 
fall  of  prices  has  so  greatly  diminished  the  cultna- 
tion  of  pepper  to  the  eastward,  that  a reaction  is 
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. j seem  to  be  preparing  to 

renew  the  cultivation.  There  is  abundant  scope 
for  the  purposer  on  both  sides  of  the  har- 
bour, and  eveiy  facility  is  at  hand  for  car- 
rying it  on.  The  pepper  plant  or  vine  requires 
a good  soil,  the  richer  the  better,  but  the  red 
soil  of  the  higher  lulls  is  not  congenial,  the  Chi- 
nese think,  to  it.  The  undulations  skirting  the 
bases  of  the  hills,  and  the  deep  alluvial  lands, 
where  not  saturated  with  water,  or  liable  to  lie 
overflowed,  are  preferred.  The  Chinese  have  al- 
ways been  the  chief  cultivators,  and  when  the  spe- 
culation flourished  they  received  advances  from 
the  merchants,  which  they  paid  back  in  produce 
at  fixed  rates.  When  pepper  was  extensively 
cultivated  on  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  the  Euro- 
pean owner  of  the  land  had  the  forest  cleared  by 
contract,  and  the  vines  planted  by  contract,  and 
when  the  vines  came  into  bearing  the  plantation 
was  farmed  to  the  Chinese  from  year  to  year,  on 
payment  of  a specific  quantity  of  pepper.  Any 
other  plan  would  have  ruined  the  capitalist,  as 
the  culture  is  almost  entirely  in  their  hands  ins 
the  Straits’  Settlements,  and  they  will  not  work. 
' so  well  for  others  as  when  they  are  specially  in- 
terested. The  Plants  are  set  out  at  intervals,  very, 
way,  of  from  seven  to  twelve  feet,  according  to  the 
degree  of  fertility  of  the  soil,  so  that  there  are  from 
8 -0  to  1 ,''00  vines  in  one  orlong  of  land  ; to  each 
vine  is  allotted  a prop  of  from  ten  to  thirteen  feet.: 
high,  cut  from  the  thorny  tree  called  dadap,  or 
where  that  is  scarce,  from  the  less  durable  fiooii- 
ylai  ■ these  props  take  root,  thus  affording  both 
shade  and  support  to  the  plant.  I he  plant  may 
be  raised  from  seed  pepper,  but  the  [dan  is  not 
approved  of,  cuttings  being  preferable,  as  they 
soonest  come  into  bearing.  The  pits  in  which 
these  cuttings  arc  set  should  he  a foot-and  n-liall 
square,  and  two  feet  in'  depth;  manure  is  not 
often  applied,  and  then  it  is  only  some  turf  ashes- 
However  unpieturesque  a pepper  plantation  may 
be,  still  its  neat  and  uniform  appearance  render; 
die  landscape  lively,  and  there  can  be  little  doulr 
dial  the  island  lias  suffered  in  its  salubrity  since  tin 
jungle  usurped  the  extensive  tracts  formerly  un 
derpepper  cultivation.  When  the  vine  has  reach 
ed  the  height  of  three  or  lour  feet,  it  is  bent  dowi 
and  laid  in  the  earth,  and  about  five  of  the  strong. 

est  shoots  which  now  spring  up  are  retained  am 
carefully  trained  up  the  prop,  to  which  tl.ev  nr 
tied  by  means  of  ligatures  of  stone  creeping  plants 
One  Chinese,  after  the  plantation  has  been  farm 
ed,  can  take  care  of  two  orlongs  of  land.  h 
usual  mode  is  this an  advance  is  made  by  tli 
capitalist  to  the  labourer  for  building  a house,  an 
for  agricultural  implements;  he  then  receives  w 
dollars  monthlv  to  subsist  on,  until  the  end  < 
the  third  year,  when  the  estate  or  plantation! 
equally  divided  betwixt  the  contracting  par  tie. 
The  Chinese  and  even  European  cultivators  use 
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aruierly  to  engage  tlu;  Chinese  who  hart  just 
reived  from  China;  they  paid  off  their  passage- 
lonev,  and  then  allowed  them  two  dollars 
lonthly,  tor  provisions,  for  one  year,  with  a suit 
f clothes,  by  which  means  the  cost  of  the  labor 
f one  man  averaged  about  three  dollars  monthly  ; 
ut  this  plan  is  attended  with  risks.  The  cost 
itendant  on  the  cultivation  of  two  orlongs  of 
inti,  with  pepper,  for  three  years — the  Chinese 
ibvtrer  receiving  the  usual  hire  of  Jive  Spanish 
ollars  monthly — will  be  nearly  as  follows:  — 

Spanish  dollar*. 

rice  of  land,  clearing,  and  planting 40 

iuit  rent,  at  75  cents  per  annum  per  orlong  9 

wo  thousand  plants 4 

,,  dadap  props (5 

nplements. 6 

louse 10 

abor 200 

iterest,  loosely  calculated,  at. 30 

Total  Spanish  dollars 305 

In  a very  good  soil  a pepper  vine  will  yield 
Jout  one-eight  of  a pound  of  dry  produce  at  the 
id  ol  the  •first  year;  at  the  end  of  the  second, 
>out  a quarter  of  a pound ; and  at  the  expira- 
ou  of  the  third,  probably  one  pound  ; at  the  end 
' the  fourth,  from  three  to  three-and-half  pounds; 
tto  fifth,  from  eight  to  ten  pounds-.  After 
ie  fifth  year  up  to  the  fifteenth,  or  even  the 
renticth  year,  about  ten  pounds  of  dry  merchan- 
ble  produce  may  be  obtained  from  each  vine, 
*der  favourable  circumstances.  'I'he  Chinese 
leculator  used  to  rent  out  his  half-share  of  a 
-'v  plantation  for  five  years,  to  his  cultivating 
irtner,  after  the  expiration  of  the  first  three 
•ars,  at  the  rate  ot  thirty  piculs  per  annum  ; the 
'tul  produce  ot  these  five  years  giving  about 
tv-six  piculs  annually  as  an  average.  A pepper 
nutation  never  survives  the  thirtieth  year,  un- 
ss  in  extremely  rich  soil,  and  then  it  is  unpro- 
ictive ; nor  will  the  young  vine  thrive  on  an 
d worn  out  pepper  land,  a peculiarity  which  is 
iplicabie  to  the  coffee  tree.  The  chief  crop 
sts  from  August  to  February.  Four  pounds 
div  produce,  for  ten  of  green,  is  considered  a 
ir  estimate,  t treat,  care  is  requisite  in  the 
anngement  ot  the  vine,  and  especially  in  training 
id  tying  it  on  the  props.  It  is  subject  to  be 
juied  by  the  attacks  of  a small  insect.  The 
•een  pepper  dries  in  two  or  three  days,  and  if  it, 
intended  that  it  shall  be  black,  it  is  pulled 
dore  it  is  quite  ripe.  To  make  white  pepper, 

,e  ben7  ls  showed  to  remain  somewhat  longer 
i the  vine  5 it  is,  when  plucked,  immersed" in 
, Wfltei\  by  means  of  which  process  and 
msequent  friction,  before  drying,  the  husk  is 
paratfed.  I ho  exports  of  pepper  from  I'inarm  in 
years  have  been  -hi  1849,  2,591,233  Ihs  • 

Is  5°i5o9H33  lhs';  in  l831>  2,306,933 
■>  m 1Sj2,  2,112,133  lbs.”  A small  qunnti- 
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!y  of  pepper  seems  to  be  annually  exported  from 
Ceylon,  which  is  presumed  to  be  the  growth  of 
that  islands  ; thus  there  were  : — 


54  cwts.  shipped  in 

S3  ,,  ,, 

102  „ 


1842 
I 843 
1844 


In  the  Customs  returns  of  Ceylon,  it  is  classed 
with  cardamoms,  and  160  io  170  cwt.  of  the  two 
were  shipped  in  each  of  the  years  1850  and  1851. 
in  1852,  the  quantity  was  smaller.  JVpper  culti- 
vation has  been  introduced  into  the  Mauritius,  and 
in  1839  more  than  500,000  lbs.  were  imported 
from  thence,  but  as  the  shipments  have  since  de- 
creased, it  has,  it  is  is  presumed,  given  place  to  the 
more  profitable  staple  siiga Y.—Sinnnonds,  p.  428. 
The  natural  family  pipornci-a?  .includes  four 
plants  of  great  utility  to  mankind.  Two  of  these, 
Piper  nigrum  or  black  pepper  and  Piper  longum 
more  recently  named  Chavica  ltoxburghii  or 
long  pepper  are  chiefly  used  for  dietetic  and  culi- 
nary purposes  while  others  piper  Cubcba  now 
Ctibeba  Officinalis  and  Artanthe  elongata  or  the 
niatico  plum  are  principally  employed  in  medi- 
cine. 1 lie  plant  which  yields  cayenne,  Capsicum 
anmium,  often  improperly  termed  cayenne  pepper 
does  not  belong  to  the  family  of  Piperacene  at 
all  but  to  that  ol  Solenaeefe.  The  pepper  of 
commerce  is  furnished  by  Piper  nigrum,  and  it 
is  to  this  species,  therefore,  that  on  the  present 
occasion  we  shall  have  to  direct  attention.  The 
black  pepper  plant  grows  both  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  in  Sumatra,  Java,  and  other  islands, 
it  is  a shrubby,  climbing  plant,  which  attains  tin- 
height  of  from  eight  to  twelve  feet.  The  berries, 
or  peppercorns,  grow  on  terminal  flowers-stalks  or 
spadices.  They  are  at  first  green,  but  change 
subsequently  to  red  and  then  to  black.  AA  hen 
any  of  the  berries  on  a spadix  have  begun 
to  turn  red,  the  whole  are  gathered,  dried 
in  the  sun,  and  the  stalks  separated  bv 
the  hand.  In  drying,  the  succulent  part  of 
each  berry  becomes  contracted  and  wrin- 
kled, forming  a hardened  wrinkled  cortex, 
the  corrugations  being  much  raised,  and  describ- 
ing a kind  of  elevated  network.  I lie  following' 
more  detailed  particulars  concerning  the  growth 
of  the  pepper  plant  and  the  gathering  of  the 
berries  are  extracted  from  M’Culloeh’s  “Dic- 
tionary of  Commerce.”  “ It  climbs  to  the  height 
of  twenty  leet  but  is  said  to  bear  best  when 
restrained,  to  the  height  of  twelve  feet.  It 
begins  to  produce  at  about  the  third  year,  and 
is  in  perfection  at  the  seventh  : continues  in  this 
state  for  three  or  lour  years,  and  declines  for 
about,  as  many  more,  until  it  ceases  to  be  worth 
keeping.  The  fruit  grows  nbundant.lv  from  all 
As  branches,  in  long,  small  clusters  of  from 
twenty  to  fifty  grains  • AYhen  ripe  it  is  of  a brio-fit, 
red  color.  After  being  gathered  it  is  spread^on 
mats  in  the  sun,  when  if  loses  its  reel  color  and 
becomes  black  and  shrivelled  as  we  see  it  The 
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grains  are  separated  from  tin:  stalks  bv  hand- 
rubbing. Tiiftt  wlvicU  lias  lieeu  gathered  at  the 
propur  period  shrivels  the  best  but  if  plucked 
too  soon,  it  wib  become  broken  and  dusty  in 
its  removal  from  place  to  place.  The  vine  pro- 
duces two  crops  in  the  year  but  the  seasons 
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layer,  and  the  pipeline  in  the  yellow  erlls  of  the 
seed  itself.  It  lias  long  been  notorious  that  pepper  , 
is  one  ot  those  articles  most  liable  to  adulteration, 
notwithstanding  which  fact  and  the  importance 
ol  t lie  subject  in  a fiscal  point  of  view,  but  little 
lias  hitherto  been  effected  in  bringing  to  light  the 


arc  subject  to  great  irregularities.  Those  berries  nature  of  ilie  sophistications  practised,  and  more 
are  the  best  which  are  not  too  small  nor  too  particularly  in _ describing  the  methods  of  their 


much  corrugated,  which  are  heavy  and  sink 
readily  in  water.  The  two  varieties  of  pepper 
known  as  “ black”  and  “ white”  pepper  are 
both  obtained  from  the  same  plant : black 
ground  pepper  is  tbe  entire  berry  reduced  to 
powper,  while  the  white  consists  of  the  same 
berry,  decorticated  or  deprived  of  its  outer  and 
black  busk  or  covering.  We  learn  from  Pereira 
that  three  kinds  of  black  pepper  are  distinguish- 
ed by  wholesale  dealers-  These  are  : — “ Mala- 
bar pepper. — This  is  the  most  valuable  it.  is 
brownish-black  free  f om  stalks  and  nearly 
free  from  dust.”  “ Penang  pepper,.  This  is 
brownish-black  larger,  smoother,  free  from 
stalks,  but  very  dusty.  It  is  sometimes  used  in 
England  to  manufacture  white  pepper.”  “ Sumatra 
Pepper.  This  is  the  cheapest  sorL ; it  is  black  j popper 
mixed  with  stalks  and  contains  much  dust.  Under 
the  name  of  Sumatra  pepper,  some  dealers  in- 
clude the  Penang  or  brownish -black  sort,  and  the 
black  Sumatra  sort.  Three  kinds  or  varieties  of 
white  pepper  have  also  been  distinguished.  “ TVlli-. 
cherry  pepper,  which  is  ot  two  kinds  : large  line 
Tellicherry  pepper  is  larger  and  whiter 
any  other  description  of  white  pepper 
fetches  a higher  price  ; small  or  coriander-like 
pepper  is  shrivelled.”  Common  white  pepper 
conies  from  Penang  by  Singapore,  it  is  round, 
and  not  shrivelled,  its  value  depends  on  its  size 
and  whiteness.”  “ English  bleached  or  White 
pepper.  When  the  two  preceding  spi  ts  are 
scarce,  brown,  Penang  pepper  is  bleached.  I he 
yellowest  and  largest  ave  chosen  for  this,  purpose 
for  neither  an  expensive  nor  small  sort  would  pay.  ’ 
Structure  ot  the  Perry,  i he  berry  ol  the 
black  pepper  plant  possesses  a structure,  of  con- 
siderable complication  ami  of  much  interest  and 
since  without  an  accurate  knowledge  of  its 
minute  orginisation  we  cannot  hope  to  be  in  a 
position  to  detect  the  numerous  adulterations  to 
which  this  article  is  subject,  it  becomes  lie- 
to  describe  soinewluvt  minutely  the 
which  enter  into  its  formation.  In  a 
the  berrv,  two  parts  are  to  be  dis- 


thau 

and 


cessary 
tissues 
section  of 


tiimiished  an  outer  and  an  luuci . 


the  first  is  black 


or  reddish  black  ; and  the  second,  more  or  less 
and  brittle,  except  in  Hie  centre  ol 


white,  hard 
the  seed 

lent.  The  active  proper 
pend  upon  an  acrid  resin,  a vol 
erystallisable  substance  called  piper 
exists  also  in  long  pepper,  and  m cuDebs. 
resin  is  situated  chiefly  m the  outer  part  of  the 


letections.  Of  statements  indeed  we  have  several 
but  of  either  proofs  or  directions  scarcely  any 
worthy  ot  notice  or  entitled  to  confidence.!, 
lri  support  of  these  assertions,  we  proceed  1 
to  make  reference  t,o  the  more  important  as  well 
as  recent  authorities  on  the  subject  of  the  adul- 
ter.iti  m of  food.  Thus  in  the  “ Supplement”  to  - 
Dr.  Ure’s  “ Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures' 
and  Mines,”  we  do  not  meet  with  any  infor- 
mation respecting  the  adulteration  of  pepper 
worth  quoting.  In  M’Cullocli’s  “ Commercial  ’ 
Dictionary”  we  observe  the  solitary  remark,. 
“ I Hack  j rep  per,  sold  ground  is  said  to  be  adul- 
terated with  burnt  crust  of  bread.”  In  Mitchell’s- 
“Treatise  on  the  Falsification  of  food”  we  find  the 
following  observations.  “ In  the  state  of  powder i 
is  nearly  always  adulterated;  substances: 
being  sold  for  the  express  purpose.  It  is  often 
mixed  with  powdered  husks  of  mustard,  which 
are  openly  sold  for  this  purpose,  as  is  also  the 
sweeping  from  the  pepper  warehouses  under  the. 
name  of  P.  D.  or  Pepper  dust;  and  yet  an 
inferior  kind  of  these  adulterations  is  sold  linden 
the  name  of  1).  P.  1).  signifying  the,  dust  on 
dirt  of  pepper  dust.”  No  directions,  be  it 

observed,  are  given  for  the  detection  ol  the 

adulterations  referred  to  in  the  above  quo- 

tation. Normandy,  in  his  “ Commercial  Hand- 
book of  Chemical  Analysis,”  remarks,  “ Both 
black  and  white  pepper,  when  ground,  are. 
very  often  adulterated,  and  sometimes  in  an 

extraordinary  degree,  with,  ground  oil-cake,  lin- 
seed-meal, and  other  like  substances.  'J  lie  best 
wav  of  providing  against  adulteration  is,  like 
that  for  colfee,  to  buy  the  article  in  the  grain, 
and  to  examine  whether  it  has  the  appearance 
which  we  have  described  above,  and  which  is  the 
criterion  of  a good  quality,”  and  in  a subsequent 
paragraph  lie  writes.  “ For  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining whether  ground  pepper  is  genuine  and 
of  good  quality,  the  best  way  consists  in  ascer- 
taining the  amount  of  piperine  contained  in  ihe 
pepper  under  examination.”  Thus  here,  again 
no  instruct  ions  are  given,  by  which  the  nature  ot 
the  adulterations  practised  in  each  case  junv  be 
determined,  but  we  are  recommended  to  ascer- 
tain the  amount  of  piperine  present,  and  which. 


where  it  is  frequently  soft  and  pulveni-  | when  known,  tells  us  nothing  about  the  adultera- 
te active  properties  of  black  popper  de-  j lions  of  t he  article,  but  simply  indicates  qiwlitv : 

atile  oil,  and  a ; a pepper  may  be  either  good  or  bad.  and  according*- 
liperine,  which  j lv  contain  much  or  little  piperin,  and  yet  be  pci* 

muiue.”  Although  the  work  of  Mr.  Nor-' 
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leetly 

mainly  was  published  in  the  year 


1850  not  a 


cortex  the  volatile  oil  in  the  inner  part  or  fourth  syllable  is  said  about  the  application  of  the  me- 
J 1*138 
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PEPPER. 

crqscope  to  the  detection  of  the  adulteraf ions  of 
pepper.  The  last  authority  to  whom  we  shall 
refer  is  Pereira  who  in  the  description  of  piper 
nigrum  as  contained  in  the  new  edition  of  his 
“ Materia  Modica”  and  under 
ation  writes  “ Sago  is  said  to 
adulterate  ground  white  pepper 
cope  would  readily  dedcet 
grains  of  sago,  being  very  much  larger  than 
those  of  pepper  from  which  they  also  differ  in 
shape.  The  above  paragraph  compri'cs  the 
whole  that  is  said  by  Dr.  Pereira,  on  the  adultera- 
tion of  pepper.  We  have  now  to  state  that  by 
means  of  the  microscope  applied  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  structural  botany  we  have  succeeded 
in  detecting  in  the  most  satisfactory  and 
conclusive  manner  the  adulteration  of  pepper 
by  not  less  than  live  different  substances  namely 
linseed,  mustard-seed  wheal  flour  pea-flour  and 
ground  rice.  On  Factitious  Pepper  berries.  Some 
years  since  it  was  not  uncommon  to  meet  with 
artificial  pepper  corns  instances  of  I heir  occur- 
ence are  mentioned  in  “ Thompson’s  Annals  of 
Chemstry  and  also  by  Accum  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  celebrated  Death  in  the  pot.  Thus 
Accum  writes  I have  examined  large  packages 
of  both  black  and  white  pepper  by  order  of  the 
Excise  and  have  found  them  to  contain  about 
sixteen  per  cent  of  this  artificial  compound.  This 
rpurious  pepper  is  made  of  Oil  cake  (the 
sesidue  of  the  linseed  from  which  the  oil  has 
jeen  pressed,  common  clay  and  a portion  of 
:ayenne  pepper  formed  into  a mass  and  granula- 
ted being  first  pressed  through  a seive  and  then 
•oiled  in  a cask.  The  period  during  which 
his  fraud  prevailed  was  probably  confined  to 
lie  time,  which  expired  in  1 S 23,  when  the 
lutv  amounted  to  no  less  than  2s.  6d.  on  a single 
lound  of  pepper.  It  appears.  First,  that  more 
■hail  half  of  the  peppers  purchased  previous  to 
he  recent  convictions  were  adulterated.  Second, 
Tat  a much  less,  although  still  a considerable 
iroportiou  of  the  samples  procured  subsequent  to 
hose  convictions  were  likewise  adulterated.  The 
’resent  duty  on  pepper  is  fld  per  pound,  and  5 
,er  cent,  thereon,  which  yielded,  for  the  year 
850,  no  less  than  £85,520  8s.  Id.  We  thus 
icrceive  how  great  is  the  interest  of  the  Govern- 
nent  to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  this  article, 

>y  which  thousands  are  lost  to  the  Exchequer 
nnually.  The  sum  of  £85,526  8s.  reduced 
o sixpences,  gives  the  number  of  pounds 
onsumed  in  the  year  1850  viz.,  1,710,536 
■ounds.  Mr.  Culloch  estimates'  the  quantity  of 
epper  retained  for  consumption  in  the  year  1842 
t 2,679,024  pounds  and  the  income  derived 
com  the  duty  at  only  £70,348  3s.  4d.  These 
u-o  statements  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  for 
correct  upwards  of  1,000,000  pounds  must 
ave  escaped  the  duty  altogether.  There 
,erc  cr|tered  for  home  consumption,  in  the 
1852,  3,524,502  lbs ; in  1853,  3,461,333 
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lbs:  and  in  the  first  six  months  ' of  I S 5 4 , 
1,056,721  lbs.  We  believe,  that  were  the  duty 
on  pepper  still  further  reduced,  the  revenue 
would  be  found  to  suffer  scarcely  at  all,  and 
that  the  increased  consumption  and  lessened , 
inducement  to  adulteration  which  would  exist, 
would  cause  the  sum  fully  to  equal,  if  it  did  not 
exceed,  the  present  amount. — -Food  and  its  Adul- 
terations, p.  42.  Pepper  is  a regular  crop 
on  the  Western  Coast,  of  India  in,  Coorg,  My- 
sore, Canara  and  Travancore. 

The  following  varieties  were  examined. 


Long 


Pepper. 
Cubebs. 


Black  Pepper. 

White  Pepper, 

The  two  first  are  the  same  substance,  but  the 
white  pepper  is  less  pungent  than  the  black, 
from  which  the  wrinkled  covering  has  been  re- 
moved bv  bleaching,  which  improves  the  colour, 
but  deteriorates  the  quality.  The  quantify  of 
black  pepper  exported  is  immense,  that  of  ‘Ma- 
labar is  the  best. — M.  E.  J.  11. 

BLACK  PEPPER  EXPORTED  FliOJI  SINGAPORE. 


Piculs. 

Value  in  rn 

1841. 

. Total  Ex  pi 

orts 

..66,810 

1842. 

..Growth  of 

Singapore  . 

..21,231.. 

47,674 

..Exports... 

jy 

..Growth  of 

Singapore  . 

. 32,277.. 

72.473 

1843. 

..Exports  .. 

..Growth  of 

Singapore  . 

.35.585.. 

79,900 

1 844. 

..Exports  .. 

..Growth  of 

Singapore 

..42.995.. 

. 386,152 

1845. 

..Exports  .. 

>> 

..Growth  of 

Singapore  . 

..39,019... 

. 350,443 

1846. 

..Exports  .. 

a 

..Growth  of 

Singapore  . 

..35.712 

CO 

*- 

-I 

..Exports  .. 

J > 

..Growth  of 

Singapore  . 

..36,5G5... 

328,397 

ear 
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Pliny,  tlie  naturalist,  states  that  the  price  of  pep- 
per in  the  market  ofPiome  in  his  time  was,  in 
English  money,  9s.  4d.  a pound,  and  thus  we 
have  the  price  of  pepper  at  least  1,774  years  ago. 

1 he  pepper  alluded  to  must  have  been  the  pro- 
duce of  Malabar,  the  nearest  part  of  India  to 
Europe  that  produced  the  article,  and  its  prime 
cost  could  not  have  exceeded  tlie  present  one,  or 
about  2d.  a pound.  It  would  most  probably 
have  come  to  Europe  by  crossing  the  Indian 
and,  A labia  ii  oceans,  with  the  easterly  monsoon, 
sailing  up  the  Red  Sen,  crossing  the  desert,* 
dropping  down  the  Nile,  and  making  its  way 
along  the  Mediterranean  by  two, -thirds  of  its 
whole  length.  This  voyage,  which  in  our  times 
can  be  performed  in  a month,  most  probably  then 
took  eighteen.  Transit  pad  customs  duties  must 
have  been  paid  over  and  over  again,  and  there 
must  have  been  plenty  of  extortion.  All  this 
will  explain  how  pepper  could  not  be  sold  in  the 
Roman  market  under  fifty-six  times  its  prime 
cost.  Immediately  previous  to  the  discovery 
ol  the  route  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Dope,  we  find  that  the  price  of  pepper  in 
the  markets  of  Europe  had  fallen  to  Gs  a 
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pound,  or  3s.  ‘Id.  less  than  in  the  time  of  Pli- 
ny. What  probably  contributed  to  this  fall,  was 
tin:  superior  skill  in  navigation  of  the  now  con- 
verted Arabs,  and  the  extension  of  their  com- 
merce to  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
which  abounded  in  pepper.  After  the  great  dis- 
covery of  Vasco  de  Gama,  the  price  of  pepper 
fell  to  about  Is.  3d.  a pound,  a fall  of  8s.  Id. 
from  that  of  the  time  of  Pliny,  and  of  4s  9d. 
from  that  of  the  Mahommedan  Arabs,  Turks, 
and  Venetians. 

in  1826,  14,000,000  lbs.  of  pepper  were  im- 
ported into  the  United  Kingdom,  of  which  about 
<5,500,000  were  re-exported. In  1841,  15,000,000 
lbs.  were  imported,  of  which  6,500,000  where 
reshipped  to  other  countries.  The  home  consump- 
tion, it.  will  be  seeitjiiowraveages  about  3,250,000 
lbs  : 


Chavica  Rox- 


Cliabi  jawa,  Jav, 

Piper  Lougum,  Lat. 
Tabee  Mad, 
Filfilli-daraz. 

Tipili,  Tam. 

Pipuloo,  1 Eli. 

Pipeh  Dutc. 


Pelts. 


PERCH  ED. 

(6185)  PEPPER  ROOT. 

Fil tel- Mooch,  Ahab.  1 Grantliiku, 

IV.pecltm-Mool,  Guz.  and  J Sans.  1 

1 1 1 x o - | Tipili  mooliim,  Tam- 

The  root  of  the  long-pepper  is  a favourit 
medicine  ot  the  Hindoos  ; it  possess  the  virtue 
of  the  berry,  but  in  a weaker  degree,  and  i 
prescribed  by  them  in  eas-.  s of  palsy,  tetanic 
and  apoplexy.  The  long  pepper  is  produced  i 
abundance  in  many  parts  of  Upper,  as  well  a 
Lower  lliudoostan. — Aiurfie.  Pepper  root  is  pri 
curable  in  most  Indian  bazars. 


Imports. 

Home  consumption. 

ll)S. 

lbs. 

1845 

9,852,934 

3,209,7  IS 

1846 

3,299,955 

1847. 

4,669,930  

2,966,022 

1848. 

8,125,545 

3,185,337 

1819. 

4.796,042 

3,25  7,91 1 

1850. 

..  ..8,028,319 

3, 170, S83 

1851. 

...  .3,996,496 

3,303,403 

1852. 

6,641,699 

3,524,501 

The  following  return  shows 

the  number  of  bags 

of  pepper  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom, 

with  the  quantity  retained 

tor  home  consump- 

tion  : — 

Imports. 

Retained  for  home 
consumption. 

Black.  White. 

Black.  White. 

bags.  bags. 

bags.  bags. 

1813  ... 

37,840  ...  3.S61 

..  21,163  ...  2,257 

1844  ... 

60,705  ...  2,123  . 

..  23,525  ...  2,122 

1845  ... 

80,600  ...  3,208 

..  30,294  ...  2,861 

1847  ... 

37,194  ...  1,236 

..  28,768  ...  2,654 

1848  ... 

65.518  ...  3,042 

..  31,665  ...  2,950 

1 S49  ... 

43,651  ...  2,610 

..  32,246  ...  3,859 

— Simmonds. 

(6184)  PEPPER,  LONG 
bnrghii. 

Dar-Filfil-  Akab. 

Tipili.  Cyng. 

Poivre  long  Fk.  , 

Lange  Pfeifer,  Ger. 

Pepeelee  Guz.  Hind. 

Pippali, Krishna  Sans. 

Pimenta  larga,  Sr. 

Pepe  lungo,  l'r.  . 

This  species  of  pepper  is  the  produce  ot  a 
perennial  plant  ( Piper  longum ),  a native  of 
Bengal,  Siam  &c.  The  fruit  is  hottest  in  its 
immature  state,  and  is  therefore  gathered  w hilst 
green,  and  dried  in  the  sun.  It  is  met  with  in 
entire  spikes  about  an  inch  long,  possessing  a 
darkish  brown,  or  gray  colour.  It  has  a weak 
aromatic  odour,  an  intensely  fiery,  and  pungent 
taste,  and  its  properties  correspond  closely  with 
those  of  black  pepper. — Faulkner. 
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(6186)  PEPPER,  WILD.  Filfil  burree.  tl. 
fruits  of  several  species  of  Yitex. — Beil.  Ph.i 3t 
(6187)  PEPPERMINT.  Mentha  ripekit. 
An  aromatic  herb,  raised  from  seed.  This  plai 
might  be  grown  for  distillation  on  the  hills,  an 
become  a valuable  article  of  commerce  : grow 
freely  on  the  plains.  Jeffrey. 

(6188)  PERCH) .10,  or  Percoides  of  Cuviei 
a family  of  Acanthopterygious  Fishes,  of  whic 
the  Common  Perch  may  be  regarded  as  the  tv  pi 
They  have  the  body  covered  with  scales  whoa 
outer  surface  is  more  or  less  rough,  and  the  fr( 
margins  of  which  are  denticulated.  The  fles 
of  these  fishes  is  generally  well-flavoured  am 
wholesome.  They  inhabit  both  salt  and  free 
water.  The  first  division  of  the  Percoides,  m 
cording  to  Cuvier,  comprises  all  those  specie 
which  have  the  ventral  tins  placed  under  the  pee 
torals.live  soft  rays  to  the  pectoral  fins,  seve 
brtmehiostegous  rays,  and  two  dorsal  fins.  Tli 
section  includes  the  following  genera  l 

(6189)  Perea  proper,  in  which  the  pre-ope-. 
ciilum  is  denticulated  ;t  lie  operculum  is  produce 
be-  hind  into  a flattened  spine  ; the  infraorbita 
are  obscurely  denticulated,  and  the  tongue  i 
smooth.  The  Common  Perch  ( Perea  Jlmiatilh  < 
Liunaeuslis  the  best  example.  It  is  a common  fit 
in  the  fresh-waters  of  Great  Britain.  Close; 
allied  to  this  is  the  P.  Itulica  of  Cuvier  and  V; 
leneieuues,  a species  found  in  tolerable  abut 
dance  in  some  parts  of  Italy  ; it  differs  from  tl 
Perea  Jhmatilis  in  being  of  a shorter  and  deepi 
form,  and  is  destitute  of  the  black  bands.  Sev< 
ml  true  perches  are  found  in  North  America 
species  have  also  been  discovered  in  Java  an 
New  Zealand  : it  is  highly  probable  therefor 
from  the  extensive  geographical  range  of  tl 
Perches  proper  thus  exhibited,  that  very  man 
species  still  remain  to  be  discovered. 

(6190)  Labrax  (Cuv.  and  Val.)  differs  chief 
from  the  true  Perches  in  having  the  infra  orbita. 
destitute  of  denticulations  as  well  as  the  subope: 
culum  ; the  operculum  (which,  as  well  as  it 
preopemilum,  is  entirely  covered  with  scales)  hi 
two  spines  on  the  posterior  part,  and  the  tongt 
is  furnished  with  minute  teeth.  [Labrax.] 

(6191)  Lates  (Cuv.  and  Val.),  a genus  als 
closelv  allied  to  Perea  proper,  in  fact  differs  onl 
in  having  the  infra  orbitals  more  deeply  dcntici 
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luted  as  well  as  the  humcrals ; large  spines  are 
observable  outlie  angle  of  the . preopurculmn  ; 
the  anterior  dorsal  is  shorter  and  higher  than  in 
the  Perch  ; the  tongue  is  smooth,  as  in  the  last- 
mentioned  fish.  The  fishes  of  this  sub-genus 
ire  usually  of  large  size,  good  eating,  and  are 
ihiefly  found  in  the  rivers  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
die  Old  World. 

4.  Centropomm  (Lacep.). 

5.  Lcncioperca  (Cuv  and  Yah). 

(>.  Jfuro  (Cuv.  and  Yah). 

7.  Etelis  (Cuv.  and.  Yah) — Only  one  species 
if  Etelis  is  known ; its  body  is  elongated,  the 
nuzzle  is  rather  obtuse,  the  eyes  very  large,  and 
he  outer  rays  of  the  tail-fin  are  elongated.  This 
ish  (the  E.  carbuncultis,  Cuv.  and  Val.)  is 
emarkable  for  its  brilliant  red  colour,  and  is 
domed  with  longitudinal  golden  stripes.  It  is 
ound  in  the  region  of  the  Seyclielle  Islands, 
lorth  of  Madagascar. 

S.  Niphon  (Cuv.  and  Val,). 

9.  Enoplosuis  (Lacepede). 

10.  Diptoprion  (Ivuld  and  Van  Hasselt),  like 
he  two  preceding  genera,  contains  but  one  spe- 
ies  (Dip1  opr  ion  bifuscialum  of  the  authors  just 
noted).  It  is  found  off  the  coast  of  Java. 

11-  A pop  on  (Lacepede). 

12-  Ghei.ldd,i//terus  (Lacepede). 

13.  Poniatomus  (Cuv.  and  Val.). — Only  one 
uecies  of  this  genus  is  known,  the  Pomatomnx 
descopium  ofRisso,  and  tins  is  said  to  be  exceed- 
lgly  rare,  living,  it  appears,  in  very  deep  water. 

14.  Ambasm  (Cuv.  and  Val.). — In  the  form 
f the  body  it  approaches  the  common  perch.  It 

the  A.  Gommenonii  (Cuv  and  Val.)  : a second 
lecies  is  found  off  the  Malabar  coast,  and  there 
•e  several  in  the  Indian  seas,  most  of  which  are 
ascribed  by  Hamilton  in  his  ‘ Account  of  the 
ishes  found  in  the  River  Ganges  and  its  Branch- 
i,’  under  the  generic  name  G/iauda. 

15.  Aspro  (Cuv.  and  Val.). 

K3.  GramnitUs  (Cuv..  and  Val.)— The  G.  ori- 
talis  (Cuv.  and  Val.)  is  of  a small  size  ; iis  co- 
ur  is  deep  brown,  and  the  head  and  body  are 
lorried  with  numerous  longitudinal  white  lines  ; 
e number  of  these  lines,  it  would  appear,  va- 
■s  in  different  individuals.  It  inhabits  the  In- 
an  seas. 

The  srcond  division  comprises  those  species 
which  the  first  or  spinous  dorsal  is  uni- 
1 with  the  second  or  soft-rayed  dorsal,  so 
to  form  one  continuous  fin,  and  is  composed 
jefly  of  the  great  genus  Sforanns.  The 
ird  division  embraces  those  Percoid  Fishes 
uch  differ  from  the  preceding  in  having  less 
an  seven  branchiostegous  rays. 

1.  Mjripridis  (Cuv.  and  Val.). 

2.  Jlolocenlrum  (Cuv.  and  Val.). 

3.  Beryx  (Cuv.  and  Val.). 

In  the  fifth  division  of  Percoid  Fishes  the 
ntral  fins  arc  placed  in  advance  of  the  pectorals, 
contains  the  genera  Trachinus,  Perm,  Pingmp- 
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es,  Bercophis,  and  Uranoscopm.  In  the  sixth  and 
last  division  the  ventral  fins  are  placed  behind 
the  pectorals.  It  comprises  the  genera  Sphyroena, 
Pcmdepis,  and  Polynemns. 

(6192)  PERDICID/E,  the  name  of  a family, 
or,  according  to  some,  a sub-family  of  Tttra- 
onidoa : in  the  latter  case  the  form  should  b# 
Ptrdicmce. 

The  genus  Per  dir.,  Briss.,  in  Mr.  Swainson’s 
arrangement,  is  made  to  contain  the  sub-genera 
Perdix  (Partridges);  G/ioetopus  (Francolins)  ; 
Gotunrix  (Quails) ; P tilopaclius , Sw.  ; and  Ortyx, 
Stephens. 

The  Perdicincc,  according  to  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray’s 
arrangement,  form  the  first  sub-family  of  the 
Tetraonidce,  and  consist  of  the  following  genera  : 
— Ithaginis,  Wagler  ; Francolinus,  Briss. ; Perdix, 
Lath.  ; Starna,  Bonap.  ; Lenoa , Hodgs.  ; Arbo- 
rophila , IJodgs. ; Gotur  nix,  Briss.  ; Ptilopachus, 
Swains.  ; Lipovyx,  Vieill.  Ortyx,  Stephens ; 
Lophortyx,  Bonap.  ; GalLipepla,  Wagler  ; Odon- 
tophorus,  Vieill. ; and  Tetraogallus  (Lophophorus 
of  Jardiue  and  Selby),  J.  E.  Gray.  The  birds  of 
this  group  are  widely  spread  over  the  earth,  no 
quarter  ol  the  globe  being  without  some  of  the 
family,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less  esteem- 
ed as  affording  a nutritious  and  sapid  food  to 
man.  The  ardent  temperament  of  the  Partridge 
has  been  the  theme  of  many  writers  on  natural 
history  from  Pliny  downwards,  and  the  parental 
affection  of  (he  female  for  her  young  seems  to 
be  not  less  strong  than  the  sexual  ardour  of  the 
male.  The  rough  nest,  which  is  placed  on  the 
ground  in  corn-fields,  meadows,  &c.,  contains 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  or  even  twenty  eggs  of 
a greenish  ash-colour  ; and  the  hen  sits  so  close 
that  her  head  not  unfrequently  falls  before  the 
scythe  of  the  mower,  as  represented  in  one  of 
Bewick’s  admirable  cuts. 

(6193)  Prancolinus.  The  species  occur  on 
the  old  continent  and  its  islands.  The  form  oc- 
curs in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  The  Franco- 
lins are  forest  birds,  perch  on  trees,  and  feed 
on  seeds,  bulbs,  &c.  'The  species  is  widely  dis- 
tributed. In  Enrope  its  habitat  appears  to  be 
exclusively  confined  to  the  southern  regions,  ns 
Sicily,  Malta,  and  the  Neapolitan  territories, 
but  it  is  also  found  in  the  north  of  Africa,  and 
over  the  greater  portion  of  the  Asiatic  continent, 
and  in  the  Himalaya  Mountains. 

(6194)  Francolinus  Ponticerianus,  Perdix 
Poniiceriana  of  Latham,  Ferruginous  and  Gray 
1‘  rancolin,  appears  to  be  confined  to  Asia, 
This  ^ species,  according  to  Colonel  Sykes,  is 
the  Teetur  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  is  called 
a partridge  in  the  Dukhun  (Dcccan),  where 
it  is  the  most  common  of  birds,  frequentino- 
gardens  and  cultivated  lands.  The  Colonel 
describes  the  irides  as  intense  red-brown,  and 
its  length,  inclusive  of  the  tail  (which  is  3 
inches  G-lOths)  as  14  inches.  He  states  that  it 
is  not  met  with  in  the  Ghauts,  unless  in  well 
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cultivated  valleys,  and  not  at  all  on  the  moun- 
tains. It  roosts  on  trees,  in  which  situation  the 
Colonel,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  shot  them 
during  the  day-time  ; but  this  was  a rare  occur- 
rence. (‘  Zonl.  Froc  ,’  1 832). 

Another  Francolin,  Franco!  in  its  spadirens,  mea- 
suring with  the  tail  (which  is  5 inches)  1-t  inches 
7-lf-ths,  is  very  common  in  the  thick  brushwood 
of  the  Ghauts.  Colonel  Sykes  had  both  sexes 
alive  in  his  possession  for  some  time,  imd  has  no 
doubt  that  they  might  be  successfully  mtrodueed 
into  Europe.  He  desciibes  them  as  excellent 
eating,  and  says  that  they  rarely  take  wing  or 
perch  The  male  has  a harshtrysillabie  call,  Ivok- 
'•  ...ec,  whence  the  Mahrattan  name  koku-tree. 
The  female  in  confinement  uttered  little  notes, 
like  the  twittering  of  a chicken.  A male  in  Co- 
lonel Sykes’s  collection  had  three  large  spurs  on 
one  leg  and  two  on  the  other.  (‘  Zool.  Froc.,’ 
1832.) 

' ((>  195)  Culm-nix  (Brisson). — The  species  of  this 
genus  are  vernacularly  known  as  Quails.  They 
arc  found  in  the  Old  World  and  Australia  only 

0.  dactylisonuns,  M ay  er  ( I'etrao  Cain  mix,  Linn. 
Perdix  Cotnrnix,  Latham).  This  well  known 
bird,  a description  of  which  would  be  superflu- 
ous, seems  to  be  the  ,'-Of,Tu.t  of  Aristotle,  who 
mentions  the  bird  repeated!)  in  such  terms  as  to 
its  habits  and  migration  as  to  leave  little  or  no 
doubt  on  the  point;  and  the  Cotnrnix  of  the 
Homans.  It  is  the  Quaglia  of  the  Italians , 
faille  of  the  French  ; Wachtel  of  the  Germans. 
Sofliar  and  Rhine  of  the  Welsh  ; and  Quail  of 
the  English  ; Lohah  and  Lowa  of  the  Mahratta*. 
Col.  Sykes,  in  his  valuable  paper  ‘ On  the 
Quails"  and  Hdmipodii  of  India’  (‘Zool.  Trans,’ 
vol.  ii),  in  which  he  states  that  he  found  the 
tongue  and  the  creca  of  birds  to  be  of  considera- 
ble importance  in  indicating  affinities  or  dissimi- 
larities between  genera,  notices  C.  daclylisonaus, 
C.  textilis,  C.  erythrorynchap  C.  Aryoonduh , and 
C.  Pent  ah. 

(6196)  Cotnrnix  Argondah , the  Hock-Quail  of 
Duklnm  (Deccan),  “is  readily  distinguished  b\ 
the  numerous  transverse  narrow  black  bars  upon 
the  breast ; but  the  young  males  aud  the  females 
want  these  bars,  and  vary  so  much  in  the  mark- 
ings on  the  back,  that  with  those  disposed  to 
manufacture  species  from  plumage  alone,,  the 
eleven  specimens  before  me  iron)  Dukhun  would 
furnish  at  least  four  new  species.”  (Sykes.)  The 
flesh  is  perfectly  white.  Col.  Sykes  says  that 
this  is  the  species  used  for  Quail  fights  by  the 
natives,  and  not  G.  daclylisotians  or  C.  textilis. 

(6197)  Ilemipodius,  Temm. ; Turnix,  Bonn.: 
Tridactylus,  Lacep. ; and  Orlygis,  111-  The^species 
are  found  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Austr  alia,  and 
Oceania.  Colonel  Sykes,  in  his  paper  above  al- 
luded to,  describes  three  species— /A  pngnax , 
//.  Taiyoor,  and  Ii.  Ditssnmieri.  In  the  stomach 
of  the  first  he  found  the  remains  of  black  ants, 
minute  coleopterous  insects,  and  grass-seeds; 
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the  flesh  was  in  brown  and  white  layers,  and  the 
Colonel  states  that  its  pugnacious  qualities  are, 
quite  unknown  in  Dukhun,  and  even  in  Java. 
They  were  frequently  in  pairs,  but  mostly  solita- 
ry, haunting  cultivated  lands,  especially  Chi l lie 
fields  ( Capsicum  anuuiun).  Their  flight  he  des- 
cribes as  lazy  ami  short,  nor  are  they  readily  put 
on  the  wing.  11c  add-*  that  the  Zoological  So- 
ciety had  ;i  speeinn  n from  Madias,  and  that  it 
would  appear  therefore  to  have  an  expended  geo- 
graphical range  over  the  Eastern  islands  and  In-, 
dia.  We  shall  presently  notice  H.  Taiyoor. 

(6198)  Ilemipodius  Ditssnmieri,  the  Button- 
Quail  of  European  sportsmen  in  India,  he 
says  that  it  affects  short  thick  grass  am 
fields  of  pul-e  of  Dolichos  hijlorns,  Phnseolm 
Max,  and  Ervnm  lens,  lie  never  found  the 
bird  otherwise  than  solitary,  and  says  tliji! 
it  is  so  difficult  to  flush,  that  it  not  unfre- 
quently  rises  from  b neath  the  feet ; and  wliei 
on  the  wing,  its  flight  is  so  abrupt,  angular,  am 
short,  that  it  is  generally  down  before  the  gun  i; 
well  up  to  the  shoulder. 

II.  Taiyoor  is  chestnut  above,  feathers  mar- 
gined with  straw  -colour,  and  with  undulntec 
bands  of  black  ; wing  coverts  straw-colour  band 
ed  with  black  ; quills  brown,  chin  arid  thn-a; 
white,  breast  banded  with  black  and  white,  bell;! 
and  vent  dilute  ferruginous,  irides  pale-yellow 
bill  blackish.  Length  of  the  body  1 iuche. 
8-lOths,  of  the  tail  1 inch  7-lOths.  (Svkes.)  Dr 
Smith  remarks  that  in  the  Museum  of  the  Arm; 
Medical  Department  at  Fort  Fit),  Chatham 
there  are  the  male  and  female  of  an  Indian  spe> 
cies  of  Ilemipodius  very  closely  resembling  t.li 
Doctor’s  Ilemipodius  Lepurana.  They  ditte 
however,  he  observes,  in  so  many  minor  point? 
that  he  feels  disposed  to  regard  them  as  be 
longing  to  a distinct  species.  In  the  Cat* 
logue  of  the  Fort  Fitt  Collection,  Dr.  Smith  ha 
named  this  Asiatic  species  Ilemipodius  Sykesi 
in  honour  of  Colonel  Sykes,  who  has  added  s 
much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  zoology  of  Indii 
(‘  Illustrations  of  the  Zoology  of  South  Africa. 
Before  we  quit  this  sketch  of  the  Partridges  an 
Quails,  we  must  notice  two  forms  which  part 
cularly  demand  attention,  as  leading  to  othc 
types."  The  first  of  these,  the  Sanguine  Fart.ridg 
(Perdi.v  omenta,  VI  Col.,  332),  appears  to  be; 
the  following  generic  names  : Ithayiuis,  Magh 
Plectrophorns,  .).  E.  Gray,  and  Ptilopachus,  S\ 
It  is  described  as  a pheasant  in  ‘ Linn.  1 rails 
vol.  xiii-,  and  may  be  considered  as  uniting  tl 
Partridges  with  the  Pheasants  and  the  Pol; 
plectrons,  like  the  latter  of  which,  it  has  ofte 
more  than  one  spur  upon  the  tarsi,  lhe  plutt 
a°e  of  this  bird,  which  is  a native  ot  Ncpau 
^brilliant,  and  the  feathers  of  the  head  and  nec 

are  elongated.  . 

The  P.  Lenca,  described  by  Mr.  lloffi 
son  (‘Zool.  Froc.,’  1833)  inhabits,  accorffin 
to  that  gentleman,  the  northern  region  of  V 
o 
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paul,  and  forms  by  its  half-plumed  tarsi  a 
sort  of  link  between  the  Partridges  and  t lie 
Grouse,  the  latter  of  which  it  resembles  in  its 
habits.  It  is  found  close  to  the  permanent 
snows,  among  rocks  and  low  brush- wood,  feeding 
upon  aromatic  buds,  leaves,  and  small  insects. 
The  plumage  is  black,  lineated  transversely  with 
white  and  chestnut ; the  breast  is  brown.  Mr 
Hodgson  remarks  that  the  great  comparative 
expanse  of  the  wing,  the  diminution  of  its 
rounded  form  by  the  second  quill-feather  being 
the  longest,  the  increased  length  and  strength 
of  the  tail,  and  the  extent,  of  the  feathering  of 
the  tarsi,  are  very  remarkable  characters,  which 
give  to  this  species  a strong  interest, — Eng.  Cgc. 

(6199)  PERGULARI A ODORATISSIMA. 
Asclepiace.e.  Fragrant  Pergularta.  This 
is  a creeper  with  a climbing  woody  stem, 
’racked  bark,  flowers  yellow,  and  very  fragrant, 
veil  adapted  for  covering  trellis  work.1 — Jeffrey. 

In  the  gardens  in  Manlmain,  this  fragrant 
lowered  creeper  is  often  cultivated.  Mason 
Pergularia  pallida,  535.  is  given  by  Wight. 

(6200)  PERINSIIUGUM.  Anethum  F.e  - 
accLUM  Linn.  Sweet  Fennel 


tree  about  the  size  of  an  apple-tree  ; the  leaves 
are  oblong-,  veiny,  and  the  flowers  small,  and  of 
a greenish  yellow  colour.  The  fruit  is  the  size 
of  a large  pear,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
best  produced  in  the  West  India  Islands.  In 
the  inside  it  'is  yellow,  and  contains  a kernel 
inclosed  in  a soft  rind.  In  taste  it  is  said  to 
resemble  the  peach,  but  to  be  much  more  agree- 
able, though  not  so  sweet.  It  is  sometimes 
eaten  with  pepper  and  salt,  but  more  frequently 
with  a little  sugar  an, d lime-juice.  Three  varieties 
are  \ mentioned,  - the  red,  the  purple,  and  the 
green. — Hug.  Cgc.  Wight  gives;  Persea  gra- 
tissima,  1323. 

(6207)  PERSIAN.  A silken  fabric  of  various 
colours,  and  exceedingly  flimsey  in  its  texture. 
It  is  chiefly  used  in  lining. — Faulkner. 

(620'S)  PERSOONIA.  Proteacejel  The 
Dele,  the  Embothrium,  the  Hakea,  Banksia,  and 
Persoonhf,  are  interesting  plants  introduced  from 
the  Gape  and  New  South  Wales,  the  species 
being  chiefly  confined  to  the  southern  hemisphere. 
They  are  handsome  green  shrubs,  and  prized  v 
gardeners  for  the  neatness  of  their  appearai  ce 
and  beauty. — Riddell. 


Perinsiracum,  Tam.  I Soaf,  Duk.  ! 

Yariari,  Guz. 

Perinsiragum  is  a name  sometimes  also  given  j 
o Aniseed. — A inslit  s Mat.  Med.  p.  267. 

(6201)  PERIPLOCA  SYLVE3TEIS.  Willd  : 1 
toot  of  the  Periploca  of  the  woods. 

Sirroo  Coorinja  vayr,  Tam. 

This  bitter  root  is  supposed  by  the  Native 
’ractitioners  to  possess  virtues  in  cases  of  snake  ! 
itc.  Internally  it  is  prescribed  in  decoction  and  j 
he  powder  is  applied  to  the  part  that  is  bitten,  j 
"lie  plant  of  which  this  is  the  rout  is  called  by  i 
lie  Gyngalese  Binnuge,  the  root,  itself  they  sup-  i 
ose  to  possess  virtues' similar  to  our  Ipecaeuan. 
—Aim.  Mat.  Med.  p.  114. 


(6209)  PERUVIAN  BARK,  Cinchona  Bark, 
Casuarijj.a  Bark,  (so  named  in  America). 
A celebrated  medicine  obtained  from  a genius  of 
trees  ( Cinchona ),  confined  to  the  lofty  Cordiller- 
as of  the  Andes  in  South  America,  and  well 
known  for  its  febrifuge  properties.  There  are 
many  varieties,  and  as  mixtures  and  adultera- 
tions are  very  common,  great  experience  is  re- 
quisite to  be  able  to  select  the  finer  kinds.. 
Four  sorts  are  distinguished  by  British  drug- 
gists,  under  (lie  appellations  of  Grown  bark, 
Gray  bark,  Yellow  bark,  and  Red  bark. — 
Faulkner. 

(6210)  PESSALOO.  PIIASEOLUS  RADI- 
ATES. 


(6202)  PERISTROP1IE  LANCEOLARIA, 
.canthacevE.  Peristrophe  Speciosa,  Vide  Justi- 
ia. 

(6203)  PERISTROPHE  MONTANA. 

(6204)  PERIS  1 1 EES.  This  elegant  terrestri- 
Tenasserim  orchid  with  snowy  blossoms  is 
icasionally  seen.  Mason.  Wight,  in  leones,  gives 
eristylus  exilis,  1698  ; Lawii,  1 695  ; plautagi- 
ms,  921  ; Richardianus,  1697  ; robuslior,  1699  ; 
firalis,  1 696. 

(6205)  PERRY.  A fermented  liquor  made 
°>n  pears,  in  the  same  manner  as  cider  is  from 
’files.  It  is  chiefly  made  in  Worcestershire. 

(6206)  PERSEA,  a genus  of  Plants  belong- 
g to  the  natural  order  Laurace.w.  P.  gratmima 
the  Avocado  Pear  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
reives  its  name  in  consequence  of  the  resem- 
ance  in  form  between  its  fruit  and  that  of  a 
uropcan  pear.  The  plant  which  bears  it  is  a 


fiessaloo,  Tin,.  Ilaree  inoong,  Hind. 

finclm  paynroo,  Tam. 

(6211)  PETREA.  Verbenaoe.e.  This  is 
a climbing  plant  with  dark  shining  green  leaves, 
and  beautiful  lilac  or  purple  flowers  hanging  in 
racemes.  It  is  a native  of  South  America,  and 
only  requires  to  be  regularly  watered,  and  grown 
in  a good  garden  soil,  fo  cause  it  to  extend  it- 
self over  an  immense  space,  its  long  slender 
whip-like  shoots  should  be  lopped  down,  to  make 
it  throw  out  branches,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
flowers  appear  in  most  elegant  festoons  towards 
the  close  of  the  cold  season.  It  is  easily  propa- 
gated by  layers. 

(6212)  PETROLEUM.  BITUMEN.  Rock. 
Oil. 


Muntylum,  Tam. 

Muitec  ka  tail,  Duk.  and 
Hind. 

Neft,  Arab. 


Minna  tannn,  Malay. 
Roomie  tylmn,  Tkl. 

.]  apoo,  Sumatran. 

Kesoso  no  abrft,  J a van-use. 
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This  substance  is  called  earth  oil  by  the  English 
in  India,  and  is  brought  to  this  country  from 
Bussorah  from  the  Sooloo  island,  or  from  the 
kingdom  of  Ava  :*  it  is  also  found  in  Japan 
and  Sumatra. — Ainslie’s  Mat.  Mad.  page  31. 
Petroleum  is  officinal  but  little  used  by  the 
Hakeems  at  Lahore.  Petroleum  Punjabinum  is 
a product  of  the  hills  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Indus,  called  Tnkle  Reisar  near  Banu  and  Tank, 
procurable  in  the  bazar  of  Dhera  Ismail  Khan. 
It  is  of  a reddish  color,  lumped  as  spirit  at 
Lahore.  I used  this  and  also  another  sort, 
which  I had  from  Bombay. — Dr.  Iiouigberger, 
■p.  322. 

Petroleum,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  an  oil-like 
exudation  from  rocks,  which  has  been  employed 
in  medicine  from  the  earliest  times,  though  little 
used  now.  It  is  very  abundantly  diffused,  and 
in  other  forms,  as  of  Asphalte,  Naptha,  &c.  Be- 
sides in  Barbadoes  and  Trinidad,  Petroleum  is 
found  floating  on  some  springs  of  water  in  this 
country,  as  at  Colebrooke  Dale,  &c.,  in  many 
parts  of  Europe,  also  at  Baku  on  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian,  and  very  abundantly  at  Ranan- 
g >otig,  or  Earth-oil  Creek,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Irrawaddy.  Col.  Symes  describes  the  wells  as 
about  5U0  in  number,  and  that  upwards  of 
400,000  hogsheads  are  taken  away  in  boats. 
It  may  readily  be  obtained  by  digging  into  the 
sand  in  warm  weather.  This  was  examined  by 
Drs.  Christison  and  Gregory,  who  found  in  it 
Paraffin,  Eupion,  which  Reichenbach  met  with 
among  the  products  of  the  destructive  distilla- 
tion of  wood  ; whence  they  infer  that  “ Rangoon 
Petroleum  is  the  product  of  the  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  vegetable  matter,”  probably  from 
subterraneous  causes  now  in  operation.  Petro- 
leum has  the  consistence  of  treacle ; reddish- 
brown  or  black  colour,  with  a bituminous  taste  ; 
fronts  on  water,  in  which  it  is  insoluble  ; burns 
with  a dense  black  smoke,  leaving  a carbonace- 
ous residuum.  Acids,  alkalis,  and  Rectified 
Spirit  have  little  effect  on  it ; Ether  and  both 
Volatile  and  Eixed  Oils  dissolve  it.  Exposed 
to  the  air,  it  hardens  into  Asphalte  : if  exposed 
to  heat,  a yellowish  coloured  liquid  distils  over, 
which  resembles  the  Naphtha  obtained  in  mak- 
ing Coal-gas.  Both  are  free  from  Oxygen,  and 
therefore  used  for  preserving  Potassium  and  dis- 
solving Caoutchouc. 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant ; has  been  recom- 
mended externally  in  Rheumatism  and  in  Cuta- 
neous affections  ; internally  as  a Vermifuge.  The 
Rangoon  is  probably  as  good^  if  not  better,  than 
other  kinds.  Doyle- — Petroleum  was  collected  in  a 
recent  survey  of  Chcduba,  on  the  Arracan  coast, 
and  is  found  abundantly  in  the  Bunnan  Empire. 
The  town  of  Rai-nan-ghong,  is  the  centre  of  a small 
district,  in  which  there  are  some  hundred  petro- 
leum wells,  (more  than  five  hundred.  Mason) 
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in  full  activity.  The  district  in  which  they  are 
situated  consists  of  a sandy  loam,  resting  upon  i 
alternate  strata  of  sandstone  and  indurated  clay  • - 
under  these  is  a layer  of  pale,  blue,  argillaceous  ■ 
schist,  of  considerable  thickness,  impregnated ; 
with  petroleum  : and  vesting  upon  coal.  The 
petroleum  flows  into  the  well  when  it  is  sunk  a 
few  feet  into  the  schist,  and  when  it  begins  to 
fail  the  well  is  deepened.  It  is  remarkable  that 
no  water  ever  penetrates  into  these  wells.  The 
annual  quantity  of  petroleum  produced  by  the 
district,  exceeds  400,000  hluls.  The  uses  of: 
petroleum,  where  it  abounds  are  very  important. 
It  serves  the  lower  classes,  instead  of  oil,  for: 
lamps,  and  mixed  with  earth  or  ashes,  answers  - 
the  purposes  of  fuel.  A composition  of  petro- 
leum and  resin  is  an  excellent  material  for  co- 
vering wood  work  and  for  paying  the  bottoms  ofi 
ships  and  boats,  as  it  protects  the  timber  from  the 
attacks  of  worms  and  insects.  When  rectified 
by  distillation,  it  affords  naphtha. — Tomlinson. 

Asphaltum,  or  black  Bitumen,  (Zift-roomie, 
Pers.)  is  a deep  black,  pitch-like  solid  ; hard, 
softens  at  150°,  and  melts  above  that ; highly 
inflammable,  believed  to  be  the  result  of  the. 
natural  distillation  of  petroleum.  It  is  produced 
in  abundance  in  Barbadoes  and  Mesopotamia.. 
It  is  a valuable  lacquer  for  the  protection  of  iron 
or  tinned  iron  vessels.  A lump  rubbed  over  the 
Asphalt-heated  metal  coats  it  with  a hard  ad- 
hesive brilliant  coat,  which  resists  most  of  the 
common  corrosive  agents. — O’ S/iaug luiessy,  page 
693.  See  Bitumen  : also  Naphtha:  also. 
Rocic  Oil. 

(6213)  PETROSELINUM,  (nerpoo-cAuw, 
which  means  Rock  Parsley,  rock  being  the  liabi-: 
tat  of  the  species),  a genus  of  Plants  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  Umbelliferre. — Eng.  Cyc . » 

(621 1)  PTEROSPERMUM  IND1CUM.  Kia-. 
BOOCA.  A handsome  specimen  of  this  orna- 
mental wood  was  exhibited  by  Dr.  Sanderson,  it 
is  imported  from  Singapore  It  is  beautifully 
mottled,  of  different  tints,  evidently  produced  by 
excrescences  fiom  the  tree.  The  wood  is  chiefly 
used  for  inlaying  or  for  making  desks,  snuf. 
boxes,  puzzles’  &c. — these  are  exhibited  by  the 
Madras  Local  Committee. — -M.E.J.ll. 

(6215)  PETROSELINUM  SATIVUM,  Com 
mon  Parsley,  has  tripinnate  shining  leaves- 
leaflets  of  the  lower  leaves  ovate-ciimate,  trifid 
and  toothed  ; of  the  upper  leaves  ternnte,  lanceo 
late,  entire.  It  grows  wild  on  rocks  and  oh 
walls,  and  is  extensively  cultivated  — Eng.  Cyc. 

(6216)  PETUNIA.  Solanace.k.  This  is  ai 
ornamental  genus  of  plants,  and  easy  of  cultiva 
tion,  the  colours  arc  white,  purple,  crimson  am 
purple,  or  rose  coloured ; they  grow  readlily  fron 
seed  either  in  the  rains,  or  cold  weather,  am 
form  pretty  border  flowers. — Riddell . 
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PHAETON. 

(6217)  FETUNTZE,  the  Chinese  name  fora 
white  earth  used  with  Kaolin  in  the  manufacture 
dI‘  porcelain.  It  is  stated  that  while  [Kaolin] 
is  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  the  felspar 
of  granitic  rocks,  the  latter,  or  Petuntze,  is  the 
same  mineral  which  has  not  suffered  decomposi- 
tion, and  that  on  account  of  its  fusibility  it  is 
employed  in  glazing  the  porcelain. — Eng.  Gyc. 
(02 18)  PEVVTElt. 

Risas,  AuaB. 
fitnin,  Fit. 

2iuu,  Zinnpt'issei'zimi,  Gek. 

A factitious  metal  made  of  four  parts  of  tin, 
md  one  of  lead  ; but  a finer  kind  is  said  to 
:onsist  of  tin  mixed  only  with  a little  antimony 
md  Copper.  It  is  used  in  making  plates, dishes, 
spoons,  and  such  other  domestic  articles.  Faulkner. 

(0219)  PHACELIA.  Hydrophyllece. — -Har- 
ly  plants,  flourishing  in  any  common  soil  ; the 
lowers  are  curious,  from  the  manner  in  which 
diey  slowly  unroll  themselves.  Some  are  peren- 
liais,  and  others  biennials  ; the  flowers  are  chiefly 
link  and  blue  coloured — propagated  from 
seed. — Riddell. 

(6220)  PHAETON,  Linmeus,  a genus  of  Pal- 
nipede  Birds,  placed  by  some  ornithologists 
unong  the  Pelecauida,  and  by  others  among  the 
larid'f.  This  genus,  so  well  known  to  naviga- 
ors  as  the  harbinger  of  the  tropics,  is  distin- 
guished at  once  by  the  two  long  slender  tail- 
eathers,  which  have  obtained  for  the  species,  of 
which  two  only  are  recorded,  the  French  name  of 
Aiille-en-Queue,  and  from  the  English  the  Boat- 
wain.  '1  heir  length  of  wing  and  compar- 
itive  feeble  feet  proclaim  them  formed  for 
light,  and  they  are  accordingly  swift  and  untired 
m the  wing,  disporting  in  the  air  far  at  sea  ; and 
vlien  on  land  (to  which  they  do  not  often  retreat 
or  any  length  of  time  together,  except  at  the 
leriod  of  nidification),  perching  on  rocks  and 
rees.  They  rarely  quit  the  torrid  zone  and  its 
icigli  hour  hood.  M.  Lesson  Remarks  that  the 
wo  species  form  a well-defined  artificial  and 
mrely  geographical  group.  T heir  habitual  do- 
meile  in  the  torrid  zone  does  not  separate  them 
rom  the  land;  and  they  can  reach,  as  they  do 
‘early  every  night,  the  isles  and  lofty  rocks  that 
ewes  them  ns  a place  of  refuge.  Nevertheless 
d.  Lesson  met  with  them  so  often  in  sea-tracts 
ntirely  devoid  olTand,  and  heard  them  so  often 
hove  his  head  in  the  calms  and  fine  tropical 
ughts,  that  lie  thinks  they  should  be  considered 
s oceanic  birds.  The  same  author  remarks  that 
uuden  Squalls  or  hurricane's,  so  frequent  in  the 
qua  tonal  zone,  often  sweep  these  birds  beyond 
hen  natural  limits;  and  he  thus  accounts  for 
a-nig  them,  as  lie  many  times  did,  in  30°  S.  lat 
Jhe  Common  Tropic-Bird  (Rhaelon  <Hhemis\ 
|e  says,  semble  etre  confine  dans  1 ’ocean  At- 
jjnuque,  et  s’arreter  dans  les  mers  de  1’Inde  ” 

: other  species  (P/icudon  phcvnicurus),  lie  re- 
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PHAETON. 

marks,  appears  t.o  belong  more  particularly  to 
the  great  equinoctial  ocean.  Nevertheless,  he 
adds,  that  both  sp/cies  exist  in  nearly  equal 
numbers  at  the  islands  of  Mauriiius  and"  Bour- 
bon. He  describes  the  flight  of  these  birds  as 
calm,  quiet,  and  composed  of  frequent  strokes  of 
the  wing,  sometimes  interrupted  by  a sort  of 
falls  or  sudden  movements. — Eng.  Ct/c 
46221)  PHAETON  (ETHEliEUS,  Linn., 
the  Tropic  Bird  of  Catesby,  Sloane,  and 
others.  The  following  is  Catesby’s  description  : 
— “ 1 his  bird  is  about  the  size  of  a partridge, 
and  has  very  long  wings  ; the  bill  is  red,  with 
an  angle  under  the  lower  mandible,  like  those  of 
the  gull  kind,  of  which  it  is  a species  ; the  eyes 
are  encompassed  with  black,  which  ends  in  a 
point  towards  the  back  of  the  head  ; three  or 
tour  ot  the  larger  quill-feathers  towards  their 
ends  are  black  tipped  with  white ; all  the  rest  of 
the  bird  is  white,  except  the  back,  which  is  va- 
riegated with  curved  lines  of  black  ; the  legs  and 
feet  are  of  a vermilion  red  ; the  toes  are  webbed  ; 
the  tail  consists  of  two  long  straight  narrow 
feathers  almost  of  equal  breadth  from  their  quills 
to  their  points.  “ These  birds,”  says  the  same 
author,  “ are  rarely  seen  but  between  the  tropics 
at  the  remotest  distance  from  land.  Their  name 
seems  to  imply  the  limits  of  their  abode ; and 
though  they  are  seldom  seen  but  a few  degrees 
north  or  south  of  either  tropic,  yet  one  of  their 
breeding-places  is  almost  nine  degrees  from  the 
northern  tropic,  namely,  at  Bermudas  ; where, 
from  the  high  rocks  that  environ  those  islands,  I 
have  shot  them  at  the  time  of  tlnir  breeding; 
but.  those  cliff's  being  inaccessible,  prevented  my 
seeing  their  nests  and  eggs.  They  breed  also 
m great  numbers  on  some  little  islands  at  the 
east  end  of  Porto  Rico,  dhere  was  a specimen 
in  ITadesei, mt’s  Museum. — Eng.  One. 

(6222)  P1IAE  [’ON  PHCENICURUS,  Length 

Irom  the  extremity  of  the  bill  to  the  ori- 
gin of  the  tail,  13  inches  6 lines;  of  the 
lull  from  the  point  to  the  commissure,  3 inches 
8 lines  ; breadth  across  the  expanded  wings,  31 
inches.  Length  of  the  tail,  5 inches  ; of  ’one 
lengthened  tail-feather  (brin)  taken  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  tail,  7 inches  6 lines;  of  the  second 
and  smaller  long  tail-feather  (brin)  taken  from 
us  origin,  6 inches.  Ten  tail-feathers,  without 
counting  the  long  one,  which  at  its  origin  is  en- 
larged like  the  other  feathers  ; the  tail  forms  a 
fan.  Feet,  taken  from  the  leg  to  the  toes,  3 
inches.  Legs  white,  with  a light  bluish  lint’ in 
some  places  ; webs  partly  black,  that  between  the 
hind  toepale  flesh-colour  slightly  glazed  with 
white.  Bill  red,  denticulated  • nostrils  near  the 
ongiu  of  the  bill,  rather  large,  presenting  for- 
wards a canal  which  scarcely  extends  °t„  the 
middle  of  its  length,  and  of  a blackish  tint 
llumage  satin-white;  in  front  of  the  eyes  a 
large  brown  spot.  The  anal  feathers  present  a 
great  black  spot  m their  centre,  as  well  as  some 
li5 
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of  the  featliers  which  approach  the  body.  The 
lout-'  tail-feathers  (brins)  are  red,  the  smallest, 
being  of  the  deepest  hue.  The  shafts  of  the 
greater  quill-feathers,  of  the  tail  feathers,  and 
the  long  tail-feathers  (brins),  are  black,  but  to- 
wards the  extremity  they  are  white.  (‘  Manuel.’) 
— Eng . Gi/c. 

(622#)  PHALLUS  ESCULENTUS  Morilla 
(Fungus)  Morels  are  imported  from  the  hills  iuto 
Lahore  but  are  very  little  used  by  the  natives  ; and 
the  English  use  them,  not  medicinally,  but  for 
culinarv" purposes.  The  Morels  which  are  brought 
from  . the  Hazara  country,  are  large—  lionig. 
T)  323 

(6224)  PH  A RB  IT  IS,  a genus  of  Plants  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  G , woolen' ace# . It 

has”  5 'sepals  a campanulate  funnel-shaped  co- 
rolla 1 style,  a capitate  granular  stigma,  a 3-cel- 
led,  rarely'  4-cfclled  ovary,  and  2-seeded  cells, 
t he  species  of  this  genus  are  easily  distingush 
ed  from  others  of  the  same  order.  They  are 
mostly  climbing  American  herbs,  usually  beset 
with  retrograde  hairs. — hug.  Ggc. 

(6225)  PlI  A RBI  L IS  C/ERULIPA.  Wall.  Syn. 
Il'OM/EA  C/ERUEEA-  Kvn.  RoX.  FI.  hid.  p. 
501.  Nearlv  allied  to  I’harbitis  Nil  ; but  proba- 
bly a distinct  species. 

Hub  ul  nil,  Arab.  1 K.lu.lana  nu<l  Mirelmi, 

| lliNu.  and  Bi:ng. 

Common  all  over  the  tropics  every  where  and 
in  India  even  ascends  the  mountains  to  o 000  feet 
elevation. — O’S/tanghnessi/,  ]>■  ->b5.  _ Its  Seeds, 
called  Hub  ul  nil,  Kaladana,  Mirchai,  are  black, 
nngular,  weighing  on  an  average  i a gram  each, 
in  powder  of  a grey  colour,  ot  sweetish,  and  sub- 
sequently rather  acrid  taste,  and  heavy  smell 
On  analysis  yields  resin,  gum,  starch  fixed  bland 
oil  fibre,  and  colouring  matter.  I he  powdeied 
seeds- in  doses  of  3»J  to  40  grains  act  ns  n quick, 
safe,  and  pleasant  cathartic.  Dr.  O shauc  i- 


100  of  alcoholic  extract,  and  the  whole  of  the 
alcohol  may  be  recovered  bv  distillation.  We  < 
have  thus  a remedy  of  unparalleled  cheapness, 
perfectly  equal  to  jalap  as  a cathartic,  superior 
to  it  in  portability,  and  flavour,  and  occurring, 
in  all  parts  of  India.  We  are  consequently  in- 
dependent in  every  respect  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can article. — O’ Shanghnessg.  page  505 — 6. 


(6226)  PH  AIIBITIS  HISPID  A.  Convoe- 


VULACECE. 


The  Pale  blue  large 


flowered  Pliar- 


bitis- — Riddtill. 

(6227)  PIIAEBITIS  NIL,  has  twining  annual 


seed  the  subject  of  numerous  to  resemble  ; but.it  may 


V' j * ‘ — - j o 

round  hairy  branches,  and  stem  stalked  ; 3-lobed 
downy  leaves  ; axillary  peduncles,  from  2-  to  3- 
flowered.  The  H overs  large,  of  a beautiful  light- 
bright  bluecolour  ; the  capsule  is  much  shorter, 
than  the  calyx,  smooth,  3-celled,  with  two  seeds  in 
each  cell.  The  seeds  are  sold  in  the  apothecaries’ 

! shops  of  Calcutta  under  the  name  of  1 Kala  Dana,’ 
and  arc  said  to  act  as  a purgative  and  an  effec- 
tual speedy  carthartio.  They  are  roasted  like 
coffee,  powdered,  and  administered  in  doses  of: 
from  30  to  40  grains.  It  is  a native  of  the 
tropics  in  every  part,  and  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands.  There  are  about  15  species  of  this: 
genus,  but  the  one  described  is  the  only  one. 
of  use. — Lind.  Flor.  Med. — Eng.  Ggc. 

(0228)  P11AR1D-BUTI.  A mucilaginous  plant: 
found  at  Ajmeer:  used  in  sherbets.  Gen.  Med. 

Top.p.  I4‘c. 

(6229)  PH.VRN  ACE  DM  MOLLUGO  : La- 
dies Bed  Strew. 

Ghimasag.  Hind. 

Wild  in  gardens  during  the  rains,  sometimes- 
used  as  a pot  herb.  — Gen.  Med.  Top.  p 18S. 

(6239)  1MIAS1COLUS,  a genus  of  Plants  of: 
the  tribe  P/iaseolem,  in  the  natural  order  Legit-- 
mi.u oh?.  The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
Phaselus,  a little  boat,  which  the  pods  are  thought 


nessv  made  thi-  — - , . . 

experiments.  In  1 -'0  cases  m which  it  was 
o-iven  under  his  direction  m the.  1 ohee  Hospital 
,of  Calcutta  it  proved  purgative  in  91,  occasion- 
ed vomiting  in  5,  and  griping  but  .n  o and 
produced  on  an  average  a stools  within 

was  never 


lie  that  the  meaning  of 


hours  ; the  operation  generally  coi 
a„  hour,  and  in  these  experiments 
delayed  beyond  four  hours.  Hie  alcoholic  ex- 
tract, which  consists  of  resin  and  oil,  is  deep 
brown,  ductile,  of  .excellent  pillular  con- 
sistence, and  keeps  for  several  month  . \ 

10  . rrain  doses  it  produces  all  the  eitects 

of  jalap  with  certainty  and  speed  ; the  taste 
s scarcely  perceptible.  Dr.  Chapman  has  use 
it  in  several  cases  at  the  General  Hospital, 

•uni  reported  on  it  most  favourably,  to  the  Me- 
SSrtoard  ; Dr.  Leckie  of  Btagriporj 
Green  of  Howrah,  Drs  Martin,  Sttwa  t 
Goodeve,  have  given  similar  accounts  of  it*  « 
cicv-  The  seeds  sell  for  foui  seeis  (■  • ) 

the  rupee;  these  will  yield  from  15  to  20  per 
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boat’  is  derived  from  the  resemblance  of  a boat: 
to  the  form  of  a bean.  Two  species  are  very 
well  known  in  England,  F.  vulgaris,  the 
Common  Kidnev  Bean,  and  F.  mnUijLorus,  the- 
Scarlet  Runner  ; their  unripe  pods  being  much' 
esteemed  as  legumes,  and  also  for  pickling.  T he. 

ripe  seeds  are  however  employed  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  form  the  Haricots  of  the  French.  1 lie 
genus  is  however  one  of  which  the  species  are 
indigenous  in  tropical  parts  both  ol  the  Old  and- 
New  World.  Several  are  cultivated  in  India, 
and  are  some  of  the  principal  articles  of  the  agri- 
culturist’s attention,  as  I he.  ripe  seeds  of  several 
species  form  pulses  which  arc  much  used  by  the 
natives  as  a portion  of  their  diet,  and  some  ot 
which,  like  the  Kidney  Beau,  abound  in  nutri- 
tious matter.  , 

P/meolns  is  characterised  by  having  a bell- 
shaped  2-lipped  calyx.  The  corolla  is  papi«j* 
naceous,  and  has  the  keel,  as  well  ns  l u 1 Vu  , 
phous  stamens  and  the  style,  spirallj  "1S 


HIASEOLUS  MAX. 

The  legume  is  compressed  or  cylindrical,  with 
two  valves,  and  is  many-seedcd,  with  more  or  lc-s 
conspicuous  cellular  partitions  between  the  seeds. 
1'lie  liiluiu  of  the  seeds  is  oval  oblong.  The 
plants  are  herbaceous  or  suffnilescent  in  habit. 
The  leaves  are  pinnately  trifoliate,  the  leaflets 
with  partial  stipules.  Racemes  axillary.  Pedi- 
cels usually  in  pairs,  single  flowered.  Wight,  in 
1 cones,  gives  Pliaseolus  burnt  us,  7 an  ; psm  aleoid- 
es.  249  ; Pulniensis,  202  ; rostratus,  34  ; and 
t rilobus,  94. 

(0231)  P1IASEOLUS  aconitifolius,  Lin. 


Tullca,  pyre,  Tam. 
lint;,  Guz. 

Moat,  Puk.  & Hind. 


Kooncooma  pesuloo, 
Tel. 

Vusunta,  Sans. 

This  is  a small  pleasant  tasted  pulse,  much  cul- 
tivated in  the  higher  provinces  of  India,  where 
there  are  two  kinds  of  it. — Ainslie , page  246. 
Moth  of  the  natives,  is  cultivated  in  the  north- 
western provinces,  and  used  for  feeding  cattle.— 
AW/.  G/jc.  Pliaseolus  Aconitifolius  is  culvitated 
in  the  Punjab,  and  for  food.  Its  roots,  as  well  as 
those  of  Pliaseolus  radiatus,  are  said  by  Hoyle, 
to  be  narcotic. — Dr.  Ttonigberger,  p.  323. 

(6232)  PHASEOLUS  AUREUS,  or  S.oua 
Mooiig  of  the  Bengalees,  is  found  in  a cultivated 
slate  in  the  Bengal  presidency,  but  is  not  known 
on  the  Coromandel  Coast.  It  is  sown,  like  the 
others,  about  the  end  of  October  or  beginning  of 
November,  and  reaped  in  February  or  the  begin- 
ning of  March. — AW/.  Ggc. 

(6233)  PHASEOLUS  LUNATUS,  Dupfin 

Bean. 

Bmiburbutee,  Hind. 

Sown  in  rows  the  same  as  other  beans,  but 
with  a much  greater  space  between  ; they  re- 
quire very  strong  sticks  for  support,  and  are 
ready  in  about  six  months.  No  very  particular 
care  is  necessary. — Jajfreg.  This  is  a most  valu- 
able bean,  much  prized  by  the  European  iu- 
habitans  of  India  ; by  some  of  whom  it  is  pre- 
ferred to  the  Windsor  bean.  It  was  original- 
ly brought  to  this  country  from  Mauritius”  and 
is  extremely  prolific. — Ainslie,  p.  240. 

(6234)  PHASEOLUS  LUNATUS.  Var. 
Country  Bean  ; Du  keen  Bean.  This  is  a 
pleasant  tasted  beau  much  cultivated  by  the 
Europeans  in  these  provinces  whither  Nit  was 
wrought  some  years  ago  from  the  Isle  of  France. 
— Ainslie,  p.  239. 

(6235)  PHASEOLUS  MAX.  Black  Ulan- 

DOO. 

Cnrpoo  Ulnndoo,  Tail 

Kliu  Oorood,  I)l’k. 

Nulla  Woodooloo,  also  Mi- 
liomolu,  Tkl. 

Nlash,  Arao. 

1 n is  pulse  differs  but  little  from  the  common 
Wundoo,  except  that  it  is  of  a darker  color,  and 
somewhat  larger. — Ainslie,  p.  237. 

The  Moongof  the  natives,  and  Black  Gram  of 
LnB1,sh»  13  hke  p-  Mmgo  but  distinguished 


Benoo  mash,  Plus. 
VVooddoo,  .Mai,. 
Ghiciida,  Can. 
Masha,  Sans. 


PHASEOLUS  RADIATUS. 

by  its  black  seeds,  and  is,  like  it,  found  in  a 
cultivated  state  ; it.  takes  about  the  same  time  to 
ripen,  and  yields  nearly  the  same  produce. — 
AW/.  Gi/c. 

^ (6236)  PHASEOLUS  MUL'LTFLORUS,  the 

Scarlet  Runner,  is  a native  of  South  America. 
Both  are  delicate,  and  in  England  cannot  be  safely 
planted  m the  open  air  till  the  beginning  of  May. 

- — Ent/.  G//c. 

(6237)'  PHASEOLUS  MUNGO.  Mash. 

Woolhoolno,  Tkl.  Wooloonthoo,  Tam. 

Mush,  Hjnu. 

(6238)  PHASEOLUS  MUNGO,  MELANO- 
SPERMUS:  Black  Gram.  M asou  says  that 
one  ot  the  most  common  pulses  seen  in  Burundi 
is  the  Pliaseolus  max  ; which  is  the  plant  that 
produces  the  black  gram  of  [iidi'a.  — Mason. 

(6239)  PHASEOLUS  MUNGO. 

Moony:  k;t  dal,  I Iind. 

Cultivated  in  the  rains  wherever  the  soil  will 
premit.—  Genl.  Mecl.  Top.  p.  203. 

(6240)  PHASEOLUS  MUNGO.  Ulandoo 
Lin. 

Ulandoo,  Tam.  Hessaru,  Can. 


Mooug,  Mail 
Daiiie  Masha,  Sans. 


Arad,  (7uz. 

Oorood,  Duit.  & Hind. 

Wooddooloo,  'I’m,. 

'lhis  very  pleasant  tasted  pulse  is  much  priz- 
ed, dressed  in  various  ways.  Pliaseolus  Mun- 
go, or  Moong,  is  one  of  the  dry  leguminous 
grains  ot  India,  which  are  of  great  value  when- 
ever the  periodical  rams  fail  and  rice  cannot  be 
grown,  and  famine  is  the  consequence. — Eng. 
Gyc. 

I wo  sorts  of  this  pulse  are  grown  in  all  parts 
of  Mysore  and  are  exported  to  Mangalore.  It 
will  keep  good  for  about  three  years  if  carefully 
preserved  by  packing  it  in  parcels.  Ordinary 
price  at  Bangalore  is  a Rupee  for?  seers.— 
Ainslie,  page  247-  M.  E.  J.  11. 

(0241)  PHASEOLUS  NANUS.  Dwarf 
Kidney  Bean. 

l'Yash  bean,  Hind. 

Cultivated,  in  Ajmere — Med.  Top.  p.  203. 
(6242)  PHASEOLUS  RADIATUS.  Indian 
Green  Gram,  or  Rayed  kidney  Bean. 


Hnrio  Moony,  Duk. 
Masaroo,  Can. 

Marita,  Sans. 
rherroo  Poiur,  Mal. 
Moony,  Thikirec,  Hind. 


Puts, a pnsiiloo,  Tkl. 

IJaneu  moony,  Hind. 

Putchee  payaroo,  Tam. 

May,  Guz. 

Masha,  Sans. 

Mash  Kulia,  Hung. 

Roots  said  to  be  narcotic  by  Boyle — O’Shavgh- 
aes  p.  317.  Phaseoltis  Radiatus  called  by  the 
natives  Mash  and  OoritiJ,  is  like  P.  Max  and 
P.  Mungo  found  in  a cultivated  state,  and  is 
the  most  esteemed  of  all  the  Indian  legu- 
minous plants.  Besides  using  if.  as  an  article 
ot  diet,  the  natives  make  bread-  of  the 
meal  for  some  of  their  religious  ceremonies 

(6243)  PHASEOLUS  RADIATUS  (Var  i 

Black  gram.  v '} 
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Nulla  wootliooloo,  Tel.  1 Karooppooilooloonthoo,TAM 
Kalec  Kooltce,  Hind.  | Pauay  l’vroo,  Tam. 

rJ'liis  valuable  pulse  gets  its  Tamonl  name  from 
being  nourished  by  the  clews  in  January  and 
February.  It  is  a variety  of  the  Patchny  pyre. 
— A indie,  p.  243. 

(6244)  PlIASEOLUS  TR1LOBUS,  Thuee- 

LOBED  BEAN. 

Moojanee,  Bbng.  i Kulaee,  Hind. 

Trin.nguli.  Hind. 

Sown  like  other  native  beans.  This  species  of 
phnseolus,  the  genus  which  furnishes  the  common 
French  beau,  grows  spontaneously  everywhere 
in  the  Tenasserim  Provinces,  Roxburgh  des- 
cribing the  species  says;  that  he  never  found  it 
“ but  in  its  wild  state  while  V oigt  is  made  to 
say,  by  a mistake  of  the  printer  no  doubt, 

“ Cultivated,  in  which  state  only  it  was  found 
by  Dr.  Roxburgh.” — Mason,  t he  leaves  are 

said  to  be  tonic  and  sedative,  and  me  used  in 
cataplasms  to  weak  eyes. — < 7 Shuughnessy.p.  137. 

(6245)  PlIASEOLUS  VULGARIS,  Kidney- 
Ilean,  is  said  to  be  a native  of  India,  but  Dr. 
Hoyle  states  that  seeds  were  brought  to  him  from 
Cashmere,  and  he  is  therefore  inclined  to  consi- 
der that  it  was  introduced  into  Europe  from  the 
most  northern  parts,  such  as  Halml  and  Cesium  re  ] 
and  that  this  accounts  for  our  being  able  to  cul- 1 
tiyat.e  it  at  a lower  temperature  than  other  spe- 
cies of  the  genus. — Eng.  Gyc. 

(6246)  PHASIANI1LE,  a family  of  Rasorial 
Birds  related  to  the  Pavonidm.  [ Rayon  id.-e.] 

Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  arranges  the  Phasianidce  as  the 
second  family  of  ltasorcs — Or  acid m being  the 
first,  and  he  divides  the  Phdsianulce  into  the  sub- 
families Paxonince,  Pliasianinm,  Gallium , and  Me- 
leagrince.  The  Phasiuninm  consists  of  the  gene- 
ra Argus,  Phasianus.  Syrmaticus,  Thaumalea, 
and  Gennmns.  The  Gallium  comprehend  the 
genera  Euplocamus,  Monaulus,  Lophophorus, 
Gallus,  and  Tragopan. 

(6247)  Phasianus  (Linn.). — Bill  of  mean 
length,  strong  ; upper  mandible  convex,  naked 
at  the  base,  and  with  the  tip  bent  downwards. 
Nostrils  basal, lateral,  covered  with  a cartilaginous 
scale  ; cheeks  and  region  of  the  eyes  destitute  of 
feathers,  and  covered  with  verrucose  red  skin. 
Wings  short,  the  first  cpiills  equally  narrowed 
towards  their  tips,  the  fourth  and  fifth  the  long- 
est. Tail  long,  regularly  wedge-shaped,  and 
composed  of  18  feathers.  Feet  having  the  three 
anterior  toes  united  by  a membrane  as  far  as 
the  first  joint,  and  the  hind  toe  articulated  upon 
the  tarsus,  which  in  the  male  birds  is  furnished 
with  a horny  cone-shaped  sharp  spur.  (Gould.) 
The  type  of  this  genus  is  generally  considered 
to  be  P.  Colchicns,  Linn.,  the  Common  Pheasant, 
a bird  which,  though  not  originally  British,  is 
completely  naturalised  in  that  Island,  and  indeed 
appears  to  adapt  itself  with  great  facility  to  most 
countries  where  ordinary  care  is  taken  to  preserve 
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it,  and  the  temperature  is  not  too  low  for  its 
constitution.  The  species  is  too  well  known  to  , 
need  description.  Various  instances,  of  the  Com- 
mon Pheasant  breeding  with  other  gallinaceous  • 
birds  are  on  record.  Edwards  has  figured  a bird  . 
supposed  to  have  been  produced  between  a phea- 
sant and  a turkey.  'Three  or  four  of  these  were 
discovered  in  the  woods  near  the  house  of  Henry 
Seymour,  Esq.,  of  II  and  ford,  Dorsetshire,  and. 
he  shot  one  in  October  1 759,  the  bird  which  lie 
sent  to  Edwards.  Mr  Yarrell  (‘  British  Birds’) 
observes  that  lie  has  twice  been  shown  birds i 
that  were  said  to  be  the  produce  of  the  Pheasant t 
and  the  Guinea  Fowl,  and  the  evidence  of  the 
plumage  was  in  favour  of  the  statement.  We 
have  seen  such  a bird,  and  its  leathers  corrobo- 
rated the  allegation  that  it  had  been  so  produced. 
Hybrids  between  the  Pheasant  and  Gray  Hen 
are  also  recorded.  Mr.  Thompson  of  Belfast! 
describes  (‘  Magazine  of  Zoology  and  Botany’) 
another  hybrid  shot  at  Lochuaw,  \\  igtonshire, 
where  it  had  been  seen  several  times  on 
the  wing  by  persons  who  supposed  it  to  bet 
a wild  turkey.  In  the  surrounding  plantations- 
pheasants  and  black  grouse  were  numerous ; 
but- this  individual,  which  was  preserved  for  Sir 
Andrew  Agnew,  Bart.,  M.P.,  was  the  only  one: 
of  the  kind  observed.  Mr.  John  Leadbeater,  in 
1837,  exhibited  a hybrid  between  the  Pheasant 
and  Black  Grouse,  shot  near  Alnwick,  at  a meet- 
ing of  the  Zoological  Society  This  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland  presented  to  the  British1 
Museum.  The  union  between  the  Common  Hen 
and  the  Cock  Pheasant  is  by  no  means  rare,  as 
is  well  known  to  those  whose  homesteads  bor- 
der upon  pheasant  preserves.  The  produce  of 
this  union  is  called  a Pero. 

Before  we  leave  the  True  Pheasants  we  must 
notice  some  of  the  magnificent  Indian  species,' 
which  exhibit  such  a prodigality  of  splendour 
and  beauty  in  their  plumage  as  almost  realises 
the  birds  which  we  read  of  in  fairy  tales.  &nch 
are  the  well  known  gorgeous  Gold  Pheasant 
(Phasianus  piclus,  Linn  : Genus,  Ihaunialea ; 
Wagler  ; Chrysolophus,  J.  E.  Gray ; Nycthe- 
merits,  Sw.),  the  equally  wellknown  delicately- 
pencilled  Silver-Pheasant  ( Phasianus  Aycthe- 
jnerus,  Linn.  : Genus,  Gennceits- Wagler;  A ycthe- 
rnerus,  Sw.  ; Euplocomns,  J.  E.  Gray),  and 
the  noble  Reeves’s  Pheasant  ( Phasianus  vene- 
ralus,  Temm. : Genus  Syrmaticus,  Wagler/ 

The  first  two  of  these  (natives  of  China)  art 
common  in  almost  every  aviary,  and  there  is 
tig  reason  why  they  should  not  thrive  well  i 
turned  out  in  English  preserves ; the  seconc 
species  has,  we  believe,  been  so  turned  out  w itl 
success;  the  last  is  also  found  in  China,  but,  as 
it  would  seem,  on  the  very  confines  of  the  em- 
pire. It  is  very  rare  in  Pekin.  Dr.  Latham  .' 
description  was  taken  from  Sir  John  Anstruther  : 
drawings,  and  from  some  writing  under  them  it 
the  Persian  language  it  appeared  that  the  bin. 
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vas  called  Doom  duraz,  or  Long-Tail,  and  it 
vas  found  on  the  snowy  mountains  of  Surinagur. 
I’o  Mr.  Reeves  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  irnli- 
iilual  ever  brought  alive  to  Europe.  It  was  a 
uale,  mid  continued  to  live  for  some  time  in  the 
garden  in  the  Regent’s  Park.  Tail-leathers  from 
: were  exhibited  to  the  Society  in  1831,  measur- 
ng  each  about  5 feet  6 inches  in  length.  A 
ecotid  male  specimen  was  also  sent  to  their  me- 
ngerie  by  the  same  liberal  donor  in  1834. 
'hen  there  are  the  beautiful  Liard’s  Pheasant 
P/tasianus  versicolor,  Yieill.)  which  haunts  the 
apanese  woods,  and  exhibits  the  manners  and 
abits  of  our  Common  Pheasant  ; the  rare  and 
legant  Sommering’s  Pheasant  [P.  SaetnmeringU, 
’em m.),. also  a native  of  Japan.  We  should  al- 
:>  call  the  reader’s*  attention  to  the  beautiful 
\ Staceii  (figured  and  described  by  Mr. 
tould  in  his  ‘ Century’)  as  one  of  the  True 
Feasants  and  to  P.  Pucrasia  and  P.  albo- 
mtutm,  also  there  figured.  Pucrasia  appears 
> lead  the  way  from  the  True  Pheasants  to 
le  Lophopkori  ; and  P.  albo-cristatas  to  be 
u Euploc.am.ns,  which,  even  move  immediately 
um  E.  ignites,  forms  a transition  from  the  genus 
V/nsiauus  to  the  genus  G-aU.us.  The  Argils 
heasant,  which  is  not  a species  of  Phasiauus, 
as  been  brought  alive  to  this  country,  and  a 
lecimen  is  now  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Zoological 
ocietv  of  London  in  the  Regent’s  Park. 

(0248)  Eiiploecunus  (Temm.).— Sir  George 
ta  tin  ton,  in  his  ‘ Embassy  to  China,’  first  made 
lis  highly-interesting  form  known  to  European 
xilogists.  Mis  host  at  Batavia  had,  it  appears,  a 
;r.Y  curious  collection  i>i  the  several  departments 
natural  history,  lie  made  presents  to  his  guest 
.'several  specimens,  and  among  them  was  this 
-•nutiful  pheasant,  which  was  sent  to  England 
id  described  by  Dr.  Shaw. 

(0249)  E.  Ignitus,  the  Eire-Backed  Pheasant  of 
tva,  the  Macartney  Cock,  Phasianus  ignites  La- 
nin. Length  of  adult  male  about  two  feet.  Skin 
the  nostrils  stretching  backwards  over  the  sides 
the  head  behind  the  eyes,  and  bluish-purple, 
ciest  upon  the  crown  of  the  head  composed 
nakod-shalted  feathers,  expanding  at  their 
>s  into  Slender -spreading  barbs.  Head,  neck, 
cast,  belly,  and  upper  part  of  the  back,  deep 
. ie!lii  or  steel-bluoshot  black  ; lower  part  of 
t back  fiery  orange-red  or  flame-colour,  varv- 
" m intensity  according  to  the  incidence  of  the 
;ht,  and  passing  like  a zone  round  the  bodv, 
ough  more  obscure  on  the  abdomen  ; rump  mid 
u -coverts  broad  and  truncated,  brilliant  bluisli- 
'■en  with  a pale,-  bar  at  the  tip.  Tail  when  erect 
•Jed  in  some  degree  like  that  of  a hen  ; the  mid- 
' leathers  white,  and/the  outside  ones  black  with 
'j."  r,:«eetions.  Legs  and  feet  vermilion,  spurred 
female.— Length  about  20  inches.  Plumage 
cntm‘lv  rich  cinnamon-brown  ; fclltliers 
a- upper  parts  slightly  mottled  with  black; 
white;  lower  parts  of  a paler-  lint  than 
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those  above,  and  having  the  feathers  bordered 
with  white.  Elongated  head-leathers  capable  of 
being  erected  into  a crest,  but  not  equal  to  that 
of  the  male.  Tail  folded.  Legs  spurless.  It  is 
a native  of  Sumatra.  (‘Atlas’  to  Staunton’s 
‘ Account  of  Lord  Macartney’s  Embassy  to 
China.’)  * - 

(fl2.‘)0)  Grt^«s(Brisson). — Bill  moderate, strong, 
convex  above,  curved  towards  the  point,  naked  at 
the  base,  and  furnished  with  two  pendant  and 
compressed  caruncles  or  wattles.  Head  sur- 
mounted with  a fleshy  crest  or  comb.  Tarsi  (in 
the  male)  furnished  with  a long  and  recurved 
spur;  the  hind  toe  only  resting  on  the  ground 
at  its  tip.  Wings  short  arid  graduated.  The 
14  tail-feathers  forming  two  vertical  planes  with 
the  backs  of  the  feathers  towards  each  other,  and 
so  making  what  may  be  called  a folded  tail  ; the 
middle  feathers  longest  and  recurved.  The  an- 
cestors from  which  our  domestic  poultry  have 
descended  were  undoubtedly  natives  of  Asia  ; but 
some  doubt  still  hangs  over  the  questions  of  the 
precise  breed  from  which  they  came,  and  the  ex- 
act locality  where  they  were  found.  That  fowls 
were  domesticated  at  a very  early  period  there  is 
no  doubt,  and  both  historians  and  poets  speak  of 
the  high  antiquity  of  the  race.  Thus  Peisthetfe- 
rus  relates  why  the  cock  is  called  Hepo-mbs  bpvis 
(the  Persian  Bird),  and  how  it  reigned  over  that 
country  before  Darius  and  Megabazus.  (Aris- 
topli.,  ‘ Birds,’  4S3  et  seq.)  To  the  forests  and 
jungles  of  India  we  must  look  for  the  race  in  a 
state  of  nature  ; and  though  the  denizens  of  the 
farm-yards  may  be  the  result  of  a mixture  of 
many  of  the  species  which  there  inhabit,  zoolog- 
ists in  general  agree  with  M.  Temminck  in  think- 
ing that  to  the  Malay  Gigantic  ^ock  or  Fowl 
(Gallus  gig  aniens,  Temm.),  and  the  Bankiva  Cock 
((?.  Bankiva,  Temm.),  we  are  chiefly,  if  not  en- 
tirely indebted  for  our  common  poultry.  The 
Domestic  Cock  and  lieu  are  the  ’aa tKrpviuv  ami 
’A\tKTopls  of  the  Greeks  ; Gallus  and  Gallina  of 
the  Romans ; Gallo  and  Gallina  of  the  Italians  ■ 
Hans  Hahn  and  Ilaus  lienne  of  the  Germans  • 
and  Coq  ('Gnu,  Geau,  Gal,  Gog),  Gelline,  and’ 

1 oulc,  of  the  French.  Bold,  ardent,  and  vig  ilant 
the  cock  has  been  always  considered  the  emblem 
of  watchful  courage,  whilst  the  hen  h.  s been  con- 
sidered a pattern  of  maternal  solicitude.  In  this 
and  other  polygamous  species,  the  object  to  be 
attained  is  the  effective  impregnation  of  the  great- 
est numbers  of  females  by  the  most  vigorous 
male.  In  the  cock  accordingly  the  spurs  are  de- 
veloped as  the  sexual  organs  ‘are  matured  ; and 
it,  is  principally  with  these  weapons  of  combat 
that  the  battle  which  is  to  leave  the  field  in  (he 
possession  of  the  strongest  is  decided.  The  con- 
queror in  his  turn,  as  the  weakness  of  age  comes 
upon  him,  yields  to  a younger  and  more  power- 
ful rival  ; and  thus  a numerous,  healthy,  and 
stout  progeny  is  secured. 

■ ( G 3 5 1 ) G.  gigriu/ous,  the  Gigantic  Cock  the 
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Kulm  Cock  of  Europeans,  often  stands  considera- 
bly more  than  two  feet  from  the  orovvn  of  the  head 
to  the  ground.  The  comb  extends  backwards  in 
a line  with  the  eyes  ; it  is  thick,  a little  elevated; 
rounded  upon  the  top,  and  has  almost  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  cut  off.  The  wattles  of 
the  under  mandibles  are  comparatively  small, 
and  the  throat  is  bare.  Tale  golden-reddish 
hackles  ornament  the  head,  neck,  and  upper  part 
of  the  back,  and  some  of  these  spring  before  the 
bare  part  of  the  throat.  Middle  of  the  back  and 
lesser  wing-coverts  deep  chestnut,  the  webs  of 
the  feathers  disunited  ; pale  reddish-yellow  long 
drooping  hackles  cover  the  rump  and  base  of  the 
tail,  which  last  is  very  ample  and  entirely  of  a 
glossy  green,  of  which  colour  are  i he  wing-cov- 
erts ; the  secondaries  and  quills  arc  pale  reddish- 
yellow  on  their  outer  webs.  All  the  under  parts 
deep  glossy  blackish  screen  with  high  reflections: 
the  deep  chestnut  of  the  base  of  the  feathers _ap- 
pears  occasionally,  .and  gives  a mottled  and  in- 
terrupted appearance  to  those  parts.  (Jardine 
principally.)  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sykes,  in  his 
Memoir  on  the  Birds  found  in  the  Dukhun  (Dec- 
can),  states  that  it  is  only  there  met  with  as  a 
domestic  bird,  and  that  he  has  reason  to  believe 
that  it  is  not  a native  of  India,  but  has  been  in- 
troduced by  the  Mussulmans  from  Sumatra  or 
Java.  The  iris,  he  says,  of  the  real  game  bird 
should  be  whitish  or  straw-yellow.  The  Colonel 
landed  two  cocks  and  a hen  in  England  in  June, 

1831  ; and  they  bore  the  winter  well.  The  hen 
laid  freely,  and  in  September,  1832,  had  reared 
two  broods  of  chickens.  The  cock  had  not  the 
shrill  clear  pipe  of  the  domestic  bird,  and  his 
scale  of  notes  appeared  to  be  more  limited.  A 
cock  in  the  Colonel’s  possession  stood  26  inches 
to  the  crown  of  the  head,  but  they  attain  a great- 
er height.-  The  length  from  the  tip  of  the  bill 
to  the  insertion  of  the  tail,  23  inches.  Hen  one- 
third  smaller  than  the  male.  (‘  Zool  Proc.’ 
1832.) 

(6252)  Gulins  Bankiva,  the  Bankiva  Cock,  is 
the  Coq  et  Poule  Bankiva  of  Temminek  ; Ayam 
Utan,  or  Brooga  (‘  Linn.  Trans.,’  xiii.) ; Javan 
Cock  of  Latham  ; and  many  Bantams  resemble  it 
verv  closely.  The  space  round  the  eyes  and  throat 
bare,  comb,  much  developed,  deeply  lobated 
along  the  upper  ridge,  wattles  of  the  lower  man- 
dible rather  large  ; long,  clear,  brilliant,  golden- 
orange  hackles  cover  the  head,  sides  of  the  neck, 
back?  and  rump.  Upper  part  of  the  back  below 
the  hackles  bluish-black,  the  middle  and  lesser 
wing-coverts  rich  deep-chesnut,  with  the  webs  of 
the  feathers  disunited  ; greater  coverts  steel-blue, 
secondaries  the  same,  with  a broad  chesnut  bor- 
der • quills  brownish-black,  edged  with  pale  red- 
dish-yellow. Tail  black,  richly  glossed  -with 
green  and  blue.  Under  parts  black.  Sir  W. 
Jardine  states  that  he  has  seen  three  or  four  spe- 
cimens of  another  bird  very  closely  allied  to 
Bankiva,  but  rather  larger,  and  certainly 
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tinct : they  were  all  from  the  continent  of  India. 

(6253)  G’ illits  emeus,  the  Bronzed  Cockt ' 
figured  by  M.  Temminek  from  a specimen  sent 
from  the  interior  of  Sumatra  by  M.  Diard.  This  is  - 
somewhat  larger  than  the  Bankiva  Cock,  and  its  - 
large  comb  is  without  dentilations  ; indeed  the  t 
edge  is  quite  unbroken  ; the  feathers  of  the  head, 
neck, and  upper  part  of  the  back  are  rather  elongat- 
ed, but  not  hackles.  The  Pork-Tailed  Cock  (fl. 
.f, nrcatus , Teinm.  ; G.  Javnnicns,  Horsf.)  has  the < 
comb  also  entire,  and  the  throat  is  adorned  with 
a single  large  wattle  springing  from  the  centre. 
The  head,  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  back  are- 
covered  with  feathers,  which  are  not  hackles,- 
shorter  and  more  rounded  than  those  in  the. 
Bronzed  Cock. 

(6254)  Gulins  Sonneratii.  This  is  the  Coq 
Sauvage  of  Sonnerat ; Coq  et  l'oule  de  Sonnerat  ofi 
Temminek  ; Sonnerat’s  Wild  Cock  of  Latham  ; 
Ralm  Komrah  of  the  Mahrattas  ; J ungle  Cock  and- 
Jungle  Fowl  of  the  English  sportsmen  in  India.! 
The  size  of  the  male  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  a 
domestic  cock  ; but  the  bird  is  altogether  light- 
er, more  graceful,  and  has  a higher  bred  look 
about  it ; comb  large,  and  with  an  unequal  mar- 
gin, but  though  this  margin  is  jagged,  iti 
is  not  deeply  dentilated  ; wattles  double,  de- 
pending from  the  base  of  the  lower  mandibles ; 
hackles  of  the  neck  and  of  the  wing  and 
tail-coverts  dark-gravish,  with  bright  golden- 
orange  shafts  dilating  in  the  centre  and  towards 
the  tip  into  a flat  horny  plate.  In  some, 
of  these  feathers  the  shaft  takes  an  ellipiica: 
or  oar-like  shape  ; in  others  it  puts  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  a long  inverted  cone,  from  the  cen 
tre  of  the  base  of  which  a battledore-like  process 
arises.  The  substance  and  appearance  ot  these 
plates  have  been  not  inaptly  compared  with  the 
wax-like  plates  which  ornament  the  wings 
and  tail  of  the  Bohemian  Chatterer.  Tlu 
effect  produced  bv  this  modification  of  thl 
shafts  i9  singular  and  beautiful,  heathers  o 
the  middle  of  the  back,  breast,  belly,  and  thighs 
deep  rich  gray,  with  paler  shafts  and  edges  ; tai 
generally  ricli  deep-green  ; the  feathers  whiro 
immediately  succeed  the  hackles  are  rich  purple 
with  a pale  yellow  edge  ; those  next  in  sueeessio) 
are  golden-green,  with  gray  edges,  and  all  ar 
Mossed  with  brilliant  metallic  reflections.  Bill 
legs,  and  feet,  yellow.  The  living  bird  presents 
altogether  a rich  and  striking  object,  especial^ 
when  the  sun  shines  on  the  plumage.  Female  les 
than  the  cock  by  about  a third,  without  combo 
wattles,  but  a trace  of  nakedness  round  the  qy# 
The  plumage  (generally)  is  without  the  horn, 
structure  which  distinguishes  that  of  the  inW 
Upper  parts  uniform  brown  ; neck  feather 
dark  edges,  those  of  the  hack  and  wing-cover 
with  a pale  streak  along-  the  shaft,  and  those 
the  wings,  tail-coverts,  and  tail,  waved  am 
mottled  with  darker  peticillings  ; throaE  ® 
front  of  the  neck  white  ; feathers  ot  the  r - 
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of  the  lower  parts  grayish-white,  edged  with  the  tail  deepens  till  it  ends  in  uniform  black  ; 
dark  brown,  which  predominates  towards  the  feathers  of  the  under  surface  are  maroon, 


the  vent.  Legs  and  feet  bluish-gray.  Colonel 
■Sykes,  in  his  valuable  Catalogue,  notes  this 
noble  bird  as  being  very  abundant  in  the 
woods  of  the  western  Ghauts,  where  (and  this  is 
swell  worthy  the  attention  of  ornithologists)' he 
says  there  are  either  two  species  or  two  very 
strongly  marked  varieties.  In  the  valleys,  at  200U 
•feet  above  the  sea,  he  tells  us  Sonnerat’s  species 
is  found  slender,  standing  high  upon  the  legs, 
sand  with  the  yellow  cartilaginous  spots  on  the 
feathers,  even  in  the  female.  In  the  belts  of  wood 
on  the  sides  of  t he  mountains,  at  4000  feet  above 
die  sea.  there  is  a short-^pgged  variety.  The 
male  has  a great  deal  of  red  in  the  plumage, 
which  Sonnerat’s  hits  not  : the  female  is  of  a red- 
dish-brown colour,  and  is  without  cartilaginous 
spots  at  all  : “ in  fact,”  continues  the  Colonel, 
“ the  female  of  this  variety  is  the  Gf.  Stanley i of 
■Mr.  Gray’s  ‘ Illustrations.’”  l)r.  Latham  re- 
marks that,  this  Jungle  Fowl  is  by  far  the  boldest- 
mil  strongest  for  its  size,  and  that  it  is  anxiously 
sought  after  by  cockfighters  in  Hindustan,  who 
rely  on  it  for  victory  when  pitted  against  larger 
game  cocks. 

(6255)  Tragopan , Cuvier  (Ceriarnis,  Swainson). 
--Head  crested  on  the  crown,  partly  naked  (on  the 
cheeks  and  raund  the  eyes),  the  naked  parts  termi- 
tating  in  horn-like  caruncles  behindthe  eyes ; un- 
ler  the  lower  mandible  and  on  the  forepart  of  the 
hroat  a subpeudent  composite  carunculated 
vattle.  larsi  armed  with  a blunt  spur  in  the 
maje;  unarmed  in  the  female.  Mr.  Gould 

Century  of  Birds  from  the  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains ) remarks  that  the  genus  Trugopan  appears 

0 take  an  intermediate  station  between  that  of 
Meleagris , and  the  more  typical  Phasianidce , form- 
ing one  of  the  links  of  a chain  connecting  these 
groups  of  the  Ita9orial  order.  The  affinity  of 
his  genus,  he  observes,  to  that  of  Meleagris,  is 
vident  in  many  characters  ; nor  are  some  want- 
ng  which  indicate  a relationship  to  Numida,  and 
wen  to  Prancolinu s. 

(6256)  T.  Satyrus  appears  to  have  been  the  only 
pecies  originally  known.  Mr.  Gould,  in  his 
Century, ’describes  another  species,  T.  Hastingsii, 
>nd  refers  to  another,  which  Dr.  Gray,  of  the 
British  Museum,  has  dedicated  to  M.  Temminck 

Indian  Zoology.’) 

(6.57)  1.  Hastingsii.  Head  of  the  adult  male 
jvered  with  a pendent  crest  of  feathers,  which, 

3 well  as  the  ear-coverts  and  throat,  are 
■lack ; the  neck  and  shoulders  are  rich  maroon  ; 
ie  chest,  rich,  glossy  orange-red ; the  naked 
tin  around  the  eyes  is  red ; the  fleshy  horns 
id  wattles  mingled  blue  and  purple  ; the  upper 
arts  exhibit  a mixture  of  zigzag  lines  and  ra,arks 

1 dark  and  light  brown,  with  numerous  and  dis- 
not  spots  of  white ; each  •of  the  upper  tail- 
rnrts  ends  m a large  white  eye,  bordered  on 

sides  with  brown,  and  tipped  with  black  • 
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largely  tipped  with  black,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  a large  white  spot ; the  beak  is  black,  the  tarsi 
brown.'  In  the  young  male  the  plumage  is  much 
less  brilliant,  the  wattles  being  of  a pale  flesh- 
colour,  and  little  developed,  as  is  also  the  naked 
skin  of  the  face.  The  plumage  of  the  female 
consists  of  a uniform  brown,  mottled  and  barred 
with  mingled  lines  and  dots  of  various  tints,  the 
feathers  of  the  back  and  chest  having  a central 
dash  of  a lighter  colour ; the  head  is  crested, 
with  short  rounded  feathers  ; the  sides  of  the 
cheeks  are  clothed,  and  there  are  neither  fleshy 
horns  nor  wattles.  (Gould.)  Mr.  Gould  observes, 
that  although  this  species  and  T.  Satyrus  are 
closely  allied  to  each  other,  and  doubtless  possess 
similar  habits  and  manners,  he  is  led  to  believe 
that  their  local  distribution  is  somewhat  different ; 
at  least,  he  generally  receives  but  one  species  in 
a collection  from  the  same  quarter  ; T.  Satyrus 
being  transmitted  from  the  Nepaulese  Hills, 
while  T.  Hastingsii  is  sent  from  the  more  nor- 
thern range  of  the  Himalayas.  He  further  well 
observes  that  the  changes  of  plumage  which 
birds  of  this  genus,  especially  T.  Hastingsii,  under- 
go in  passing  from  youth  io  maturity  (and  this 
is  well  illustrated  iu  Mr.  Gould’s  beautiful  plates), 
are  such  as  to  have  caused  an  apparently  errone- 
ous multiplication  of  species. 

(6258)  T.  Satyrus, according  to  the  same  author, 
is  an  exclusive  inhabitant  of  the  colder  regions  of 
the  mountains,  in  conjunction  with  the  Lopho- 
phorus,  its  approximate  relative,  feeding  on  grains 
and  roots,  the  larvse  of  ants,  and  other  insects. 

(6259)  PIi A.SMID/E,  a tribe  of  Orthopter- 
ous Insects,  embracing  a number  of  exotic  forms 
which  have  been  often  included  in  the  Mantidee, 
from  which  they  are  distinguished  by  tiie  fore- 
legs being  of  the  ordinary  size,  and  fitted  like 
the  rest  for  walking  rather  than  running.  From 
the  other  Orthoptera  they  are  distinguished  by 
the  hind  legs  not  being  saltatorial.  The  body  is 
generally  long  and  slender.  The  head  is  of 
moderate  size*  of  an  oval  subdepressed  form,  por- 
rected,  with  large  globular  eyes,  iu  front  of  which 
the  unteniue  are  placed,  which  are  variable  in 
foim,  but  ordinarily  long,  slender,  and  composed 
of  a great  number  of  articulations.  The  ocelli 
are  rudimentary  or  obsolete.  The  labrum  is 
deeply  notched  in  front ; the  jaws  are  strong  and 
horny.  The  dorsal  surface  iu  both  sexes  consists 
of  nine  segments,  but  only  seven  arc  distinct  in 
the  females.  All  the  legs  are  alike,  being  Ion- 
and  slender,  often  armed  with  short  spurs  alon— 
the  edges.  I he  fore  wings  are  of  small  size,  and 
attached  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  mesothorax. 
The  true  wings  are  very  large  and  attached  to 
the  anterior  part  of  the  metathorax.  “As  thev 
far  exceed  the  wing-covers  iu  size,  it  is  essential 
that  provision  should  be  made  for  their  defence 
This  is  effected  not  as  iu  the  earwig,  bv  the 
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vniisverse  folding-  of  the  wing  so  ns  to  ennble  it 
to  be  loldecl  beneath  the  small  wing-cover,  but 
by  the  front  margin  of  the  hind  wing  being 
greatly  thickened,  serving  as  a flat  plate,  beneath 
which  the  other  part  of  the  wing  is  folded  longi- 
tudinally, the  latter  part  being  often  differently 
coloured.  rl  hus  in  some  species  the  short  wing- 
covers  and  the  front  margin  of  the  wing  are  pale- 
green,  whilst  the  other  part  of  the  wing  is  pink. 
Many  species  however  remain  throughout  their 
lives  without  ever  acquiring  wings  or  wing- 
covers.”  (Westwood,  ‘ History  of  insects.’)  The 
odd  appearance  of  these  insects  have  got  for  them 
the  name  of  Walking-Sticks,  Straws,  Leaves, 
S.peetrcs,  &c.,  and  certainly  nothing  can  be  im- 
agined more  curious  than  the  forms  they  assume. 
In  many  instances  they  might  be  mistaken  for  a 
portion  of  the  branch  of  the  trees  on  which  they 
rest. — Eng.  Ct/c. 

(6260)'  PHIL  AD  ELP 1 1 AG  E.E,  Syringas,  a 
natural  order  of  Exogenous  Polvpetalous  Plants, 
with  an  inferior  ovary,  the  principal  genus 
being  that  after  which  the  order-  is  named/ 
The  species  are  American,  European,  and  Asiatic 
shrubs  of  temperate  climates,  with  opposite  leaves, 
distinct  styles,  and  capsular  fruit,  containing 
a large  number  of  minute  seeds. — Eng.  Gyc. 

(6261)  PIILLADELPIILS,  a genus  of  plants 
the  type  of  the  natural  order  Philadelphacecc, 
which  is  also  the  name  of  a tree,  now  unknown, 
mentioned  by  Athemeus,  but  was  applied  to  the 
present  genus  by  Bauhin.  Philuddlplms  is 
characterised  by  having  a calyx  with  an  obo- 
vato-turbinate  tube  and  a 4-5 -partite  limb. 
The  greatest  number  of  species  are  indigenous  in 
North  America,  whence  they  have  been  introduc- 
ed into  the  shrubberies  of  this  country,  to  which 
they  form  a highly  ornamental  addition.  A spe- 
cies has  also  been  discovered  in  the  Himalayas, 
at  elevations  of  6000  and  7000  feet,  of  which 
there  are  two  varieties,  sometimes  considered  dis- 
tinct species,  P.  tomeutosus  being  apparently  only 
a more  advanced  slate  of  P.  triflorus.  The  best 
known  species  however  is  P.  coronarius,  com- 
monly called  Syringa,  which  is  so  easy  of  culture, 
and  found  in  most  gardens.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  a native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  but  it  has 
hardly  ever  been  found  in  a wild  state,  and  even, 
in  these  few  cases,  it  may  have  escaped  from 
cultivation.  As  one  species  has  been  found  in 
the  Himalayas,  there  is  no  reason  why  other  spe- 
cies should  not  exist  still  farther  to  the  north- 
west, as  in  the  Hindoo-Koos’n,  and  that  the 
Syringa  may  be  found  to  be  one  of  those 
plants  which  was  in  early  times  introduced 
from  some  part  of  the  Persian  Region  of 
botanists  into  the  south  of  Europe. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(6262)  PHILADELPHIA  CORONARIUS. 
PmuADELPHE.E.  A handsome  shrub,  produc- 
ing white  blossoms,  having  the  appearance  and 
smell  of  orange  flowers  ; propagated  by  seed  or 
layers. — Riddell. 

] 1 
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(6263)  PI [ILLYREA.  Of  this  genus,  W ight 
gives,  Pnnioalutn  vobusta,  1242;  and  terminalis  '. 
afflnis,  736. 

( 0 2 6 4) P H I L L Y R E A PANICULTA.  Onnr*  a. 
A small  tree  with  oblong  ovate  leaves  ; flowers  in 
terminal  panicles,  pure  white,  bending  down  the 
branches,  and  giving  the  tree  a graceful  appear- 
ance. Introduced  from  China. — Riddell. 

(6265)  PJ11LOM ELA,  a genus  of  Birds  he- - 
longing  to  the  family  Sylciadce.  P.  Lnscinia  tlm 
Nightingale,  is  the  most  celebrated  of  the  song-  - 
birds  ol  the  Old  World.  This  well-known  species 
is  the  ‘ At i%wv  ot  the  ancient  Creeks  ; Lnscinia  of 
the  Romans;  Rossiginiolo,  Rusigutiolo,  and  Usig- 
nuolo,  ot  the  Italians  ; Rossignol  of  the  French'; : 
Ruisenor  of  the  Spanish  ; Nachtigall  of  the  Ger- 
mans ; Nachtegahl  of  the  ‘ Fauna  Sueoiea  ;’ 
Nnttergale  of  Briinnich  ; and  Eos  of  the  Welsh-- 
It  is  the  Lnscinia  of  Gesner,  Ahlrovandus,  Wil- 
luglibv,  Ray,  and  Brelini  ; Motacilla  Lnscinia  of  i 
Linnaeus  ; Sylvia  Lnscinia  of  Latham  and  others; . 
Curruca  Lnscinia  of  Fleming  ; and  Philomela 
Lnscinia  of  Selby,  Could,  and  Swainson.  The  ■ 
following  is  a description  of  this  bird : — Rich  i 
brown  above;  rump  and  tail  with  a reddish: 
tinge  ; throat  and  middle  part  of  belly  dirty  or  • 
grayish  white  : lateral  parts  of  the  neck,  breast, 
and  flanks,  gray ; bill  and  legs  light  brown.' 
Sexes  alike.  The  Nightingale  shuns  observation, 
abiding  in  the  thickest  coverts,  and  in  these  the  ■ 
nest  is  sometimes  placed  on  a low  fork,  but  ge-  - 
nerally  on  the  ground.  Withered  leaves,  parti- 
cularly those  of  the  oak,  very  loosely  confined  ! 
with  dried  bents  and  rushes,  and  lined  internally  • 
with  fine  root-fibres,  form  the  structure.  The  ■ 
eggs,  of  an  olive-brown,  a''e  four  or  five  in  num- 
ber. After  the  young  are  hatched,  generally  in 
June,  the  melodious  song  of  the  male  ceases,  and  : 
is  succeeded  by  a low  croak,  varied  occasionally 
with  a snapping  noise  ; the  first  is  considered  to  i 
be  meant  for  a warning,  and  the  last  as  a defi-  • 
ance.  The  food  consists,  of  insects,  such  as  flies  • 
and  spiders,  moths  and  earwigs.  Green  cater- 
pillars were  the  food  brought  by  the  parent  birds  ■ 
to  the  nest  of  young  nightingales  taken  by  Colo-  - 
nel  Montagu.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
bird’s  choice  of  localities  is  in  some  measure  de- 
termined by  the  absence  or  presence  of  some 
favourite  insect  food.  There  is  another  Euro- - 
pean  Nightingale  (the  Thrush  Nightingale,  Phi- 
lomela Tardoidcs  of  Blyth,  Lnscinia  major  of 
Brisson,  Sylvia  Philomela  of  Bechstein)  inhabit- 
ing central  Europe.  The  song  of  this  species  is  - 
loud,  but  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  true  Night-. - 
ingale.  It  is  said  to  be  common  in  Egypt.-— 
Eng.  Gyc. 

(6266)  PHLLYDRACE.E,  Waterworks,  a na- 
tural order  of  Endogenous  Plants,  constituted  by 
Brown  to  receive  the  genera  Philydrum  and  A’#* 
tccria.  They  are  allied,  according  to  Lindlev, 
to  Commelinacew,  Ordhidaceee  and  Xyridace &■ 
The  species  are  grassy-looking  plants,  with  dipf' 
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talons  flowers,  no  calyx,  three  stamens,  of  which 
two  arc  abortive,  and  an  embryo  in  the  axis  of  a 
fleshy  albumen  ; they  have  erect  stems,  and  ansi- 
form leaves.  They  are  found  in  Australia,  Co- 
chin China,  and  China,  (Lind ley/  Vegetable 
Kingdom.) — Eng.  Gyc. 

' (6267)  PHLOM1S  INIMOA.  Linn. 

Toombi  keenly,  T.nr. 

Toombikee  bimjee,  Ui.'K 

trhoomra,  1 1 i n n. 

This  green  possesses  a considerable 
acrimony  which  the  Natives  temper  by  an  admix- 
ture of  some  agreeable  acid.  “ lam  inclined  to 
think  that  it  is  not  a wholesome ' vegetable! 
Riimphius  tells  us  that  the  acrid  juice  of  the  plant, 
ivhich  is  called  Dawn  Derail  in  Malays,  the 
Woriahs  in  A'mboyna  squeeze  into  their  eyes  to 
mike  tlffein  bold  and  intrepid  in  War.  Vide 
Itumphius,  From  vi.  p.  10.  — Jiu, die’s  Muf.  Med. 
•mye  257. 

(G268)  PIILOMIS.  Labiate.  Pl,l«  unis 
lussel liana. — -Jerusalem  Sage. — These  are  per- 
mnial  and  shrubby  plants,  with  coarse  hairy 
eaves  resembling  the  common  sage;  the  flowers 
ire  purple,  red,  yellow,  Src.,  growing  readily  from 
seed  in  any  common  soil. — Riddell. 

(6269)  PHLOX.  Polemoni.yge.'e.  Phlox 
)rumruondii. — -This  is  an  elegant  genus  of  plants, 
nd  from  their  lively  colours  have  a pretty  ap- 
learanee  when  grown  in  patches,,  the  colours  are 
ed,  purple,  lilac,  white,  &c.,  grow  readily  from 
eed  in  a- light  garden  soil. — Riddell,  Phlox 
Jruinmonda  and  variety  Lepoldiua  are  use- 
id  annuals,  succeed  well  on  the  plains 
ither  in  pots  or  the  flower  beds,  should 
e sown  thinly,  and  when  one  or  two 
iches  high,  transplanted  where  intended  to 
ower,  require  in  pots  a somewhat  loamy  soil 
'ell  manured  and  drained.  Native  of  Texas, 
ipens  freely,  which  is  to  be  preferred , to  that 
mported,— Jaffrey 

(6270)  , PIKENICOPIIAUS  TRISTIS, 
Mali  oka  ot  the  natives,  with  a note  like  that 
f the  Lnglish  cnokoo,  as  heard  late  in  the  sca- 
,n- — Hooker.  Him.  Jour.  Vol.  I . p.  27. 

(6271)  PHCENIX,  a genus  of  Palms,  which 
as  been  so  named  from  one  ' of  its  species, 
ie  Date-tree,  having  been  called  so  by  the 
Ireeks  : this  name  is  thought  by  some  to  be  de- 
ved  from  Phoenicia,  because  dates  were  pro- 
ired  fiom  thence.  J he  genus  is  common  in 
idia  and  in  the  north  of  Africa,  and  one  of  the 
secies  grows  in  Arabia,  the  lower  parts  of  Persia 
nd  along  the  Euphrates  to  Syria.  The  genus 
■ characterised  by  having  flowers  dioecious,  se- 
le  in  a branched  spadix,  stiff ported  by  a sim- 
c sPiJ.th?  5 cal.Yx  urceolate,  3-tootlied  ; corolla 
pe  ailed  ; stamens  3 or  6 ; filaments  very  short, 
most  wanting  ; anthers  linear  ; (female!  calyx 
iceolate,  3 -toothed  ; corolla  3-petalled,  with  the 
tals  convolute;  pistil  with  three  ovaries,  dis- 
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tinet  from  each  other,  of  which  one  only  ripens  ; 
stigmas  hooked;  drupe  1 -seeded  ; seeds  marked 
on  one  side  with  a longitudinal  furrow  ; albu- 
men reticulate  ; embryo  in  the  back  of  the  seed  ; 
palms  with  stems  of  a moderate  height  and 
ringed,  or  marked  with  the  seams  of  the  fallen 
leaves  ; fronds  or  leaves  pinnate  ; pinnae  or  leaf- 
lets linear,  with  the  spadix  bursting  among  the- 
leaves,  surrounded  with  an  almost  woody  2-edg- 
ed  sheath  ; flowers  yellowish-white;  fruit  soft, 
eilible,  ofa  reddish-yellow  colour. — Eng.  Ggc. 
Phoenix  Palms,  of  which  the  date  tree  is- 
at  once  the  most  important  and  popular  re- 
presentative, is.  a genus  indigenous  to  Africa  and- 
Asia  and  embraces  several  species,' the  products 
of  which  are  brought  into  the  markets  of  India. 
Its  trunk,  marked  with  the  sears  of  fallen  leaves, 
is,  in  some  species,  so  short  ’that  it  hardly  ap- 
pears above  ground.  It  is  not  decided  whether  the 
East  Indian  P.  sylvestris ,:  Roxb.  be  or  not  the  P. 
daetylifera  of  Linnaeus  in  a wild  state. — Seeman. 

P.  daetylifera, — the  Date-Palm  is  spread  over 
the  whole  of  Southern  Europe;  Northern  Africa, 
ail'd  South-Eastern  Asia,  and  its  fruit  is  largely 
imported  into  India.  It  has  many  varieties  but 
is  a noble  tree,  from  fifty  to  eighty  feet  high,  and 
attaining' the  age  of  one  hundred  years.-- -$eyian. 

(6272)  PI  KEN  IX  AGAUL1S  ? Bucii  : the 
: deha  ay  of  the  Lepchas  is  a small  stemless  palm 
which  grows  in  Sikkim  on  I he  driest  soil  and  in. 
the  deep  valleys,  t he  Lepchas  eat  the.  young 
seeds  and  use  the  feathery  fronds  as  screens,, 
when  hunting. — Hooker  Pol.  I.  p,  143.  Phoenix 
Acanlis,  a dwarf  palm  growiug  east  of 
in  the  Tend ; a sure  sign  of  a hungry 
Hooker  Him.  Jour.  Vol.  1.  p.  400. 

(6273)  PHCENIX  DACTYLIFELIA. 

Linn. 


Siligoree 
soil. — 


Date. 


Payr-ISefchiim  pnllura.  Tam. 
PnvnJ  k’hujoor,  Dijk. 
Carjooni  puiidoo,  Tel. 

Temr,  Arab. 


Klninna,  Pens. 
Kelijoor,  Hind. 
Choonim,  Malay. 
Carjooni,  Sans. 


P.  daetylifera,  the  Indian  Date  Tree,  is  com- 
mon all  over  India,  from  thirty  to  forty  feet 
high,  and  is  one  of  the  trees  from  which  the 
Toddy  or  Palm-wine  is  drawn,  the  toddy  being 
either  drunk  when  fresh,  boiled  into  sugar,  fer- 
mented into  an  intoxicating  fluid,  or  fermented' 
for  distillation  into  Arrack.  Mats  and  baskets 
arc  made  of  the  leaves.— Sceman.  The  Date- 
Irec,  or  Date-Palm,  is  one  of  the  best 
known,  arid  probably  the  earliest  known  of  the 
palms,  and  though  belonging  to  a family  which 
abounds  arid  flourishes  most  in  tropical  regions, 
itselt  attains  perfection  only  in  comparatively 
high  latitudes.  It  is  no  doubt  the  species  to 
which  the  name  Palma  was  originally  applied, 
as  we  may  infer  from  its  being  common  in  Syria, 
Arabia,  the  lower  parts  of  Persia,  as  well  as 
Lgypt  and  the  North  of  Africa,  whence  it  has 
been  introduced  into  the  south  of  Europe,  and 
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cultivated  in  a few  plac-s,  not  only  as  incuriosity, 
but  on  account  of  its  leaves,  which  arc  sold  twice 
in  the  year,  in  spring  for  Palm  Sunday,  and  in 
September  for  the  Jewish  Passover;  and  a’so, 
from  the  name  not  being  applicable  to  the  other 
species  known  to  the  ancients,  as  it  is  considered 
that  the  buuches  of  dates  were  likened  to  the 
fingers  of  the  hand,  as  appears  from  the  present 
specific  name  dactylifera , from  the  Greek  8*>ctu\os) 
a finger.  It  is  the  Palm-Tree  of  Scripture,  and 
was  emblematic  of  Judaea,  as  we  see  in  coins  with 
the  inscription  of  Jttdeea  capta.  It  is  found  in 
oases  in  the  desert,  and  round  Palmyra,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  named  from  its  presence. 
This  appears  indeed  to  be  only  a translation  of 
the  Oriental  name,  which  is  Tadmore,  supposed 
to  be  a corruption  of  Tamar  (from  ‘ Tamr,’  a 
Date),  a city  built  in  the  desert  by  Solomon. 
The  date-Tree  is  therefore  a subject  of  classical  as 
well  as  of  scriptural  interest,  besides  its  fruit  for- 
ming a large  portion  of  the  food  of  a great  part 
of  the  Arab  race,  and  also  a considerable  article 
of  commerce.  The  Date-Palm  being  dioecious, 
that  is,  the  stamens  and  pistils,  or  the  male  and 
female  parts  being  not  only  in  different  flowers, 
but  even  on  different  plants,  the  crops  entirely 
fail,  or  the  fruit  is  worthless  and  unfit  for  food 
if  fertilisation  is  in  any  way  prevented.  To  en- 
sure this,  the  Arabs  have  long  been  in  the  habit 
of  hanging  the  clusters  of  male  flowers  on  the 
trees  which  bear  only  female  ones,  and  therefore 
the  Date-Tree  is  one  of  those  which  led  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  sexes  of  plants.  The  extensive 
importance  of  the  Date-Tree  is,  says  Dr.  Clarke, 
one  of  the  most  curious  subjects  to  which  a tra- 
veller can  direct  his  attention.  A considerable 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  Arabia,  and 
Persia  subsist  almost  entirely  on  its  fruit.  They 
make  a conserve  of  it  with  sugar,  and  even  grind 
the  hard  stones  in  their  hand-mills  for  their 
camels.  In  Barbary  they  form  handsome  beads 
for  paternosters  of  these  stones.  From  the  leaves 
they  make  couches,  baskets,  bags,  mats,  brushes, 
and  fly-traps  ; the  trunk  is  split  and  used  in 
small  buildings,  also  for  fences  to  gardens,  and 
the  stalks  of  the  leaves  for  making  cages  for 
their  poultry.  The  threads  of  the  web-like  integ- 
ument at  the  bases  of  the  leaves  are  twisted  into 
ropes,  which  are  employed  in  rigging  small  ves- 
sels. The  sap  is  obtained  by  cutting  off  the 
head  of  the  palm  and  scooping  out  a hollow  in 
the  top  of  the  stem,  where,  in  ascending,  it 
lodges  itself.  Three  or  four  quarts  of  sap  may  be 
obtaiued  daily  from  a single  palm,  for  ten  days 
or  a fortnight,  after  which  the  quantity  lessens, 
until,  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  or  two  months, 
the  stem  is  exhausted,  becomes  dry,  and  is  used 
for  firewood.  This  liquor  is  sweetish  when  first 
collected,  and  may  be  drunk  as  a mild  beverage, 
but  fermentation  soon  hikes  place,  and  a spirit 
is  produced,  which  is  distilled,  and  forms  one  of 
the  kinds  of  aruk  (arrack),  or  spirit  of  eastern 
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countries.  Such  being  the  importance  and  multi- 
plied uses  of  the  Date-Tree,  it  is  not  surprising  ' 
that  in  an  arid  and  barren  country  it  should  form 
so  prominent  a subject  of  allusion  and  descrip- 
tion in  the  works  of  Arab  authors,  and  that  it 
should  be  said  to  have  30‘)  names  in  their  lan- 
guage. Many  of  these  are  however  applied  to 
different  parts  of  the  plant,  as  well  as  to  these 
at  different  age3. — Eng.  Ggc.  The  true  Date 
tube  ( P/ianix  dacly  lifer  a), the.  Palm  tree  of  Scrip- 
ture, flourishes  in  comparatively  high  latitudes, 
and  is  well  known  to  afford  the  principal  article 
of  food  the  natives  of  Arabia  and  of  the  North  of 
Africa  : while  the  leaves  are  employed  in  making 
mats,  baskets,  &c. ; and  at  Cairo  cordage  is  made 
of  fibres  obtained  from  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves. 
Though  the  tree  grows  well  in  India,  it  does  not 
there  produce  any  edible  dates;  but  Phcenix  syl- 
vatrii , the  Kujjoor , of  India,  which  closely  re- 
sembles the  former  in  character,  is  found  in 
every  part  of  that  country,  near  Madras,  in 
Mysore  in  Bengal  and  the  North-West  pro- 
vinces up  into  the  Punjab.  This  tree  is 
especially  valued  in  many  places  as  its 
sap  or  Palm  juice  (tari)  is  either  drank 
fresh  from  the  tree,  or  fermented  for  dis- 
tillation, when  it  yields  a common  kind  of 
spirit  or  aruk.  In  Bengal  it  is  valuable  as  > ield- 
ing  a considerable  quantity  of  the  sugar  produc- 
ed in  that  province,  and  known  ns  Date  sugar. 
Each  tree,  “ on  an  average,  yields  180  pints  of 
juice,  of  which,  every  twelve  pints  are  boiled  down 
to  one  of  poor  or  jaguri,  and  four  of  goor  yield 
one  of  good  powder  sugar  ; so  that  the  average 
produce  of  each  tree  is  about  seven  or  eight 
pounds  of  sugar  annually.”  (Roxburgh.)  The 
leaves  are  very  generally  employed  for  making 
mats  and  baskets  and  also  bags  in  Bengal.  The 
footstalks  of  the  leaves  are  beaten  and  twisted 
into  ropes,  which  are  employed  for  drawing: 
water  from  the  wells  in  Bellary  and  other 
places.  One  species  of  Phetnix  ( P . paludosa);  the 
Hintal  of  Bengal  abounds  in  the  Sooonderbunds  ■ 
while  another  P.farinifera  common  on  dry,  bar- 
ren,sandy  lands  on  the  coast, and  on  the  hilly  couu-  • 
try  between  the  Ganges  and  Cape  Comorin.  Lts: 
stem  abounds  in  farinaceous  matter,  which  the 
natives  make  use  of  as  food  in  times  of  scarcity. 
The  leaflets  are  wrought  into  mats  for  sleeping . 
on.  The  common  footstalks  of  the  leaves  are 
split  into  three  or  four,  and  made  into  baskets  ■ 
of  various  kinds. — Fib.  PI.  p.  96.  In  Tenasserim, 
Mr.  Mason  has  seen  young  date  trees  raised  l 
from  the  seeds  of  the  dried  dates  that  are  import- 
ed, and  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  the  tree 
might  not  be  cultivated.  The  dates  that  grow  in 
India  are  of  a very  inferior  quality  to  those 
brought  from  Persin  and  Arabia.  The  finest 
Arabian  date  swe  are  told  by  Dr  Herbelot,  come 
from  a town  called  Hagiar  in  the  province  of 
Bahrain. — Mason.  Ainslie.  p.  30. 

(6274)  PIKENIX  FARINIFERA.  Is  a 
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dwarf  species.  The  fruit  ripens  in  May,  and  a 
species  of  sago  is  procured  from  the  trunk, 
which  is  split  and  dried,  and  then  beat  in  wood- 
en mortars  until  the  farinaceous  parts  are  de- 
tached.— Jaffrey.  It  is  a native  of  dry  ground 
or  sandy  hills,  not  far  from  the  sea  on  the 
Coromandel  Coast.  It  flowers  in  January 
and  February,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  May.  The 
leaflets  are  wrought  into  mats  for  sleeping  on, 
and  the  common  petioles  are  split  into  three  or 
four,  and  are  used  for  making  baskets.  The 
small  trunk  is  generally  about  1 5 or  1 8 inches 
long,  and  about  6 inches  in  diameter.  It  inclos- 
es in  its  substance  a large  quantity  of  farina- 
ceous matter,  which  the  natives  use  for  food 
in  times  of  scarcity.  To  procure  this  meal,  the 
small  trunk  is  split  into  six  or  eight  pieces,  and 
dried  and  beaten  on  wooden  mortals  till  the 
farinaceous  part  is  detached  from  the  fiiires ; it  is 
then  sifted,  to  separate  them  ; the  meal  is  then  fit 
for  use.  The  only  further  preparation  which  this 
meal  undergoes  is  the  boiling  it  into  a thick 
gruel,  or  conji.  It  seems  to  possess  less  nour- 
ishment than  common  sago,  which  is  obtained 
in  a similar  manner  from  another  palm,  and  is 
less  palatable  when  boiled,  but  it  has  saved 
many  lives  in  times  of  scarcity. — Eng.  Cyc. 
Seemau  tells  us  it  is  a dwarf  plant,  the  trunk 
about  one  or  two  feet  high,  and  so  enveloped  in 
the  leaves  as  to  appear  like  a bush.  It  is  com- 
mon on  the  peninsula  of  India,  on  dry  barren 
sandy  ground.  Its  leaflets  are  wrought  into 
sleeping  mats.  The  common  petioles  are  split 
into  three  or  four,  and  used  to  make  baskets  of 
various  kinds.  The  exterior  or  woody  part  of 
the  trunk  consist  of  white  fibres  matted  together, 
these  envelope  a large  quantity  of  farinaceous 
substance  which  the  natives  use  for  food  in 
times  of  scarcity.  To  procure  this  meal,  the  small 
trunk  is  split  into  six  or  eight  pieces,  dried,  and 
beaten  in  wooden  mortars,  till  the  farinaceous 
part  is  detached  from  the  fibres  ; and  the  meal, 
when  separated  by  sifting,  is  fit  for  use,  by  be- 
ing boiled  into  a thick  gruel  or  conjee.  It  is,  in 
fact,  an  inferior  sago. — Seeman. 

(6275)  PHtENIX  PALUDOSA.  ltoxb.  Thu 
marshdate  palm.  This  dwarf  palm,  grows 
plentifully  on  t he  Sunderbuns,  South  of  Calcutta. 
Hooker  llim.  Jour.  Vol.  I.  p.  ] . On  the  low 
islands  in  the  rivers,  and  on  the  shores  which 
arc  inundated  with  the  highest  tides,  the  marsh- 
date  palm  abounds,  a small  tree  about  twenty 
feet  high,  no  thicker  than  a walking  cane  ; whose 
fruit  looks  precisely  like  a bunch  of  dates,  but 
it  is  not  edible.  Griffith  says  : “ It  is  well  worth 
cultivating  on  account  of  its  elegance,  and  its 
being  adapted  for  bank  scenery.”— Mason. 
P.  paludosa,  is  the  most  Southern  Indian 
species  of  the  phoenix  palms,  and  its  ele- 
gant impenetrable  tufts,  well  adapt  it  for  bank 
scenery.  The  trunks  of  the  smaller  trees  serve 
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for  walking  sticks,  the  long  trunks  for  rafters  and 
the  leaves  for  thatch. — Seeman. 

(6276)  PllCENlX  SYLVESTRIS.  Eetcha 
wood  Tree. 

Eetcha  marum,  Tam. 

Phoenix  svlvestris.  Capt.  Phayrc  informed 
Mr.  Mason  that  he  saw  a wild  date  palm  near 
one  of  the  kvouiigs  in  Amherst  province  ; but 
though  so  abundant  on  the  Hoogly,  this  is  the 
only  one  he  ever  heard  of  in  the  Provinces. — Ma- 
son. Phoenix  Sylvestris  is  a species  common  in 
the  arid  parts  of  India,  and  there  common- 
ly called  Khujjoor  by  the  natives,  and  the 
Date-Tree  by  Europeans,  which  it  resembles  in 
appearance.  In  its  parts  of  fructification  it  is 
like  P.  farinifera,  but  differs  in  growing 
to  be  a tree,  with  a tall  pretty  thick  trunk  and 
large  yellowish  or  reddish  fruit.  It  yiqlds  Tarri, 
or  palm  wine,  commonly  called  Toddy.  The 
mode  of  obtaining  this  is  by  removing  the  lowrer 
leaves  and  their  sheaths,  and  cutting  a notch 
into  the  centre  of  the  tree  near  the  top,  from 
which  the  liquor  issues,  and  is  conducted  by  a 
small  channel,  made  by  a bit  of  the  palmyra-tree 
leaf,  into  a pot  suspended  to  receive  it'.  This 
juice  is  either  drank  fresh  from  the  tree,  or  boiled 
down  into  sugar,  or  fermented  for  distillation 
when  it  gives  out  a large  portion  of  spirit, 
called  Aruk.  Mats  and  baskets  are  made 
of  the  leaves.  Sugar  has  always  been  made  from 
this  species,  and  accounts  of  it  have  been  o-iven 
by  Drs.  Roxburgh  and  Buchanan  Hampton. 
Date-sugar  is  not  so  much  esteemed  in  India 
as  that  of  the  cane,  and  sells  for  about 
one-fourth  less.  It  has  sometimes  been  im- 
ported in  considerable  quantities  into  England, 
but  is  not  distinguished  from  the  cane 
sugar.  Dr.  Roxburgh  calculated,  40  years 

ago,  that  about  100,000  lbs.  were  made  an- 
nually in  all  Bengal.  At  the  age  of  7 or  10 
years,  when  the  trunk  of  the  tree  is  about  4 feet 
high,  it  begins  to  yield  juice,  and  continues  pro- 
ductive for  20  or  25  years.  The  juice  is  ex- 
tracted during  the  months  of  November,  De- 
cember, January,  and  February,  during  which 
period  each  tree  is  reckoned  to  yield  from  120 
to  240  pints  of  juice,  averaging  180  pints. 
Eveiy  12  pints,  or  pounds,  is  boiled  down  to 
one  of  goor,  or  jagari,  and  four  of  goor  yield  one 
of  good  sugar  in  powder,  so  that  the  average 
produce  of  each  tree  is  about  7 or  8 lbs.  of  sugar 
annuallv. — Eng.  Cyc.  This  tree  grows  all  over 
East  India,  but  it  is  said  to  do  best  on  the  sea 
coast.  It  produces  8 to  10  lbs.  of  sugar,  and 
even  12  lbs.  per  tree—  Bonynge,  America] pane 
143.  J 

(6277)  PHOLADIDjH,  a family  of  Conchifc- 
rous  Mollusca,  embracing  the  genera  P/iolas, 
Pholadidea , Xylophaga,  and  Teredo.  The  Pho- 
ladidee  perforate  all  substances  that  are  softer 
than  their  own  valves.  The  burrows  of  P/io/as 
are  vertical,  quite  symmetrical,  and  seldom  in 
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■conflict.  The  Ship-Worms  (Teredines)  also  make 
symmetrical  per, orations,  and,  however  tortuous 
and  crowded,  never  invade  each  other,  guided 
either  by  the  sense  of  hearing  or  by  the  yielding 
of  the  wood.  The  burrow  has  frequently  a 
•calcareous  lining,  within  which  the  shell  remains 
free.  Teredina  cements  its  valves  to  this  tube 
when  full  grown  ; the  opening  of  the  burrow,  at 
tirst  very  minute,  may  become  enlarged  progres- 
sively bv  the  friction  of  the  syphons,  which  are 
furnished  with  a rough  epithelium,  but  it  usually 
widens  with  much  more  rapidity  by  the  wasting 
of  the  surface.  As  the  timber  decomposes  the 
shelly  tidies  of  the  Teredo  project;  and  as  the 
beacli  wears  away  the  Pholas  burrows  deeper.. 
(Woodward.)  The  number  of  living  species  of 
Pholas  noted  by  Mr.  Deshaves  in  li is  Tables  is 
15,  and  of  .these  one,  P.  Candida,  is  recorded  as 
living  and  fossil  Woodward,  in  his  Manual  of 
the  Mollusca,  gives  25  recent  species  of  Pholas 
and  25  fossil.  Forbes  and  Hanley  give  the 
following  as  .British  species: — P.  dactylus,  P. 
parva,  P . crisyala ,P . Candida,  Xylophaga.  dorsalis, 
Pholadidea  papyracea. 

(6278)  PIIOLAS.  Animal  more  or  less  thick 
and  elongated  rarely  shortened. 

(6279)  Teredo  is  the  name  given  by  Linnaeus  to 
a genus  of  Testaceous  Molluscs,  highly  interest 
ing  on  account  of  the  ravages  which  one  of  the 
species  commitsnpou  submerged  wood.  Linnaeus, 
in  the  twelfth  edition  of  the  ‘ Systema  natunc,’ 
placed  t he  genus  among  his  Perm  ex  Testacea, 
between  Serpula  and  Sdbclla.  Cuvier,  in  his 
last  edition  of  the  ‘ llegne  Animal,’  makes  Teredo 
one  of  the  genera  of  his  Enfermes,  the  tP'th  fami- 
ly of  his  Acephalous  Testaoeans,  arranging 
the  genus  between  Pholas  and  Fistulana.— 
Eng  Gyc. 

(6280)  PHOLIDOTA  ARTICULATA.  In 
the  suburbs  of  Maulmain,  a white  Howered  spe- 
cies of  pholidota  is  not  rare. — Mason. 

(6281)  PIIOOT j -EL-K  A-TEL,  an  odorifer- 
ous oil  made  by  placing  sweet  scented  flowers, 
in  three  or  five  successive  patches,  over  giugelly 
oil  seed,  and  then  expressing  the  oil.  The  best 
is  made  at  Gringi,  and  is  sold  at  1 1 rupee  for 
two  pounds. — Jlerlddts. 

(6282)  PIIOOT.  Cucu.uis  Momoiiiuca. — 
Pield  Cucumber.  A wild  species  of  cucumber 
sown  generally  in  the  fields  amongst  Jaworie, 
find  is  something  between  the  melon  and  cucum- 
ber; it  keeps  for  a long  time  if  not  loo  ripe 
and  would  be  valuable  as  a store  vegetable  lor 
sea. — Riddell. 

(6283)  PHORM1UM,  a genus  of  Plants  of 
the  natural  family  of  Liliaceec,  tribe  Jgapanlhea 
of  Endlicher,  Aiparagece  of  Findley,  contains 
only  a single  species,  which  is  remarkable  for 
its  useful  product,  so  well  known  under  the  name 
of  New  Zealand  Flax,  and  which  is  found  imli- 
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genous  in  New  Zealand  and  Norfolk  island. — 
Eng.  ( 'yc. 

(62-S-t)  PHORMIU.M  T IONIAN  has  a colour- 
ed tubular  perianth,  of  which  the  tube  is  very 
short,  and  divides  into  six  segments,  of  which 
the  three  inner  are  the  longest ; stamens  six,  in- 
serted into  the  base  of  the  tube,  ascending,  ex- 
serted ; capsule  oblong,  3 -cornered  : seeds  nume- 
rous, com  pressed ; embryo  in  the  centre  of  the 
seed,  longer  than  half  the  albumen,  with  its  ra- 
dicle next  the  umbilicus.  The  root  is  tuberous, 
fleshy,  and  bitter  tasted  ; the  leaves  are  nume- 
rous, all  radical,  linear-lanceolate,  live  or  six 
feet,  long,  and  from  an  inch  and  a half  to  two 
inches  brogd,  2-rowed,  equitant  at  the  base, 
leathery,  and  very  tough.  Its  flowers  are  numer- 
ous, showy,  yellow-coloured,  arranged  on  a tall 
branched  panicle.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  yield  a . 
very  beautiful  and  a very  strong  fibre,  which  has  . 
been  imported  in  considerable  quantities  under 
the  name  of  New  Zealand  Flax.  It  was  expect- 
ed to  be  much  more  useful  than  it  has  proved 
to  be,  in  consequence  of  ils  having  the  defect  of 
breaking  easily  when  made  into  a knot.  Being, 
a plant  of  high  southern  latitudes,  it  was  suppos- 
ed that  it  might  easily  be  grown  in  different 
parts  of  Europe.  The  French  have  attempted  to* 
cultivate  it  near  Cherbourg,  Toil  tan,  and  other 
places,  and  it  has  been  introduced  into  Ireland,, 
the  moist  insular  climate  of  which  is  probably 
favourable  to  its  growth.  It  grew  remarkably 
well  for  a number  of  years  in  the  Chelsea  Bota- 
nic Garden,  but  was  killed  by  the  severe  winter, 
of  1837-38.  Its  cultivaton  has  also  been  at- 
tempted in  Australia,  but  has  not  yet  succeeded i 
to  any  extent. — Eng.  Cyc- 

New  Zealand  Flax  ( Phorminm  tenax)— 
was  discovered  by  the  celebrated  Cook  in  New 
Zea,and--as  he  says  “ the  country  produced  a 
grass  plant,  like  flags)  of  the  nature  of  hemp  or 
flax,  but  superior  in  quality  to  either  ; ot  this  - 
the  natives  make  clothing,  lines,  nets,  &c.  It 
grows  both  on  the  north  and  the  south  coast. 
It  was  introduced  in  the  year  1798  into  the 
south  of  Ireland,  and  has  been  found  to  flourish 
on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  though  European 
winters  are  occasionally  too  severe  lor  it.  1 he 
native  name  of  the,  plant  is  koradi  or  Jcorere , 
while  the  fibre  is  called  maka.  '1  he  leaves  ol  the 
plant  are  perennial,  hard,  sword  shaped,  from 
five  to  seven  feet  in  length,  with  a flower-stalk 
rising  four  or  five  feet  above  them,  and  healing  a 
profusion  of  yellow  flowers,  followed  by  tiiangu- 
lar  seed-vessels,  filled  with  flat  and  thin  black- 
shining  seeds.  According  to  Salisbury,,  tlnee- 
year  old  plants  yield  on  an  average,  thirty-six. 
leaves,  beside  offsets  from  the.  roots.  Six  leaves? 
produced  one  ounce  weight  ol  dry  fibres,  aftei 
being  scutched  and  cleaned  ; and  he  calculated 
that  an  acre  cropped  with  these  plants,  three  feet 
apart  (but  tVcv  could  not  be  placed  so  near: 
without  interfering  with  each  other),  will  yield 
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more  than  sixteen  cwt.  “ Tl>e  leaves  are  cut 
when  full-grown,  macerated  in  water  for  a tew 
days,  and  then  passed  under  a weighted  roller.” 
The  natives  of  New  Zealand  cut  the  leaves  when 
fall-grown,  and  separate  the  fibres  while  yet 
green.  Mr,  G.  Bennett  states  that  a lateral 
irieision  is  made  with  a large  shell  on  each  side 
of  the  leaf,  merely  to  cut  through  the  epidermis, 
which  is  first  removed,  and  then,  what  he 
calls  the  internal  epidermis,  probably  a part 
of  the  cellular  tissue,  “ which  agglutinates  the 
fibres,  and,  if  not  removed,  deteriorates  the  flax.” 
The  principal  operation  is  scraping  with  the 
shell,  and  then  separating  the'  fibres  with  the 
thumb-nails,  and  then  employing  combs  for  a 
more  minute  separation.  The1  fibres  are  sub- 
sequently dried  in  the  sun,  and  are  perfectly 
white-;  some  stout  and  strong,  others  fine  and 
silky:  It  is  said  that  “the  plant  may  be  shorn 

of  its  leaves  in  the  morning,  and  before  the  sun 
las  set  be  ready  for  weaving  into  cloth.”  The 
same  thing  may,  no  doubt,  be  done  with  others 
of  these  naturally  white  endogenous  fibres.  Con- 
siderable quantities  were  at  one  time  imported, 
ind  a factory  was  established  by  Capt.  Harris 
or  their  manufacture,  but  the  supply  seems  to 
iave  been  irregular,  and  now  to  have  fallen  off 
ather  than  increased.  Mr.  J.  Wood,  in  the 
rear  1844,  in  a communication  to  the  Agricul- 
ural  Society  of  India,  called  attention  to  the 
S’ew  Zealand  Hemp,  as  a plant  which  was  very 
lardy  and  would  thrive  in  any  soil  or  climate, 
out  that  it  preferred  swampy  lands.  He  stated 
hat  it  was  often  met  with  in  New  Zealand, 
hriving  three  or  four  feet  under  sea-watei\  (but 
t is  also  found  at  some  distance  from  the  sea- 
shore). He  therefore  thought  the  locality  of 
.he  Soonderbunds,  extending  from  near  Calcutta 
;o  the  sea,  to  be  well  adapted  for  this  plant ; 
md  which  would  be  prolitable  in  a country 
where  labour  was  so  cheap.  But  it  seems  to 
rave  been  forgotten,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  a pa 
>er  in  the  first  volume  of  the  ‘ Transactions  ol 
•lie  Society,’  that  a plant  which  flourishes  so  far 
ioittli  as  New  Zealand,  and  succeeds  well  both 
u Scotland  and  in  Ireland,  is  not  likely  to  do 
yell  in  so  tropical  a situation  as  that  of  (lie 
Soonderbunds.  An  interesting  set  of  specimens 
)f  New  Zealand  Flax,  showing  the  native  method 
>f  preparing  the  fibre  and  of  dyeing  it.  black, 
were  sent  to  the  Exhibition  of  1851,'  by  Tuolmi, 
r New  Zealand  chief;  and  another,  a very  valu- 
able and  suggestive  set  of  specimens  of  the  fibre 
ynd  its  tow,  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Trent  (v.  ‘ Must, 
pob,’  xli,  p.  187),  which  lie  described  as  having 
been  separated  entirely  by  machinery  invented 
ry  himself.  Il  this  fibre  can  be  so  prepared, 
then  it  is  evident  that  others  of  the  same  nature 
'nay  be  successfully  treated  in  a similar  manner, 
incse  fibres  are  applicable  to  a variety  of  purpo- 
Se,u  e|l/ier  °*  a nature  or  for  cordage,  and 

Wl  i like  the  other  white  fibres  we  have  men- 
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tioned,  take  colour.  The  strength  of  the  fibres 
is  considerable,  for  in  some  experiments  by  .De 
Candolle,  in  which,  however,  that  of  Agave  is 
understated,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  New 
Zealand  Flax,  which  bore  23  7,  was  stronger 
than  either  Flax  or  Hemp,  which  bore  re- 
sepctively  Ilf  and  16f.  It  lias  also  the  ad- 
vantage of:  being  lighter,  but  lias  the  disadvan- 
tage of  inn 1 1 v of  the  while  fibres  of  breaking  at  a 
knot.  Mr.  J.  Murray,  in  his  pamphlet  on  this 
plant,  pii  ted  on  paper  made  from  its  leaves, 
states  that  the  ship  Atalanta,  which  plied  be- 
tween Soutbampt  m and  the  Channel  Islands, 
was  completely  equipped  with  cordage  and  rig- 
ging made  of  Phormiam  teuax.  He  further  con- 
tinues—“ 1 have  seen  specimens  of  ropes,  twine, 
yarn,  lines,  sailcloth,  sacking,  bed  tick-,  &.c , made 
of  Phbrmiumi  tenax  , also  fine  fabrics  of  various 
kinds,  affording  demonstrable  evidence  that  its 
fibre  is  susceptible  of  being  woven  into  tissues 
of  the  most  delicate  description,  or  manufactured 
into  materials  of  the  strongest  and  coarsest  kind, 
the  sails,  cables,  and  running  rigging  of  the 
beautiful  model  of  the  frigate  presented  by  his 
late  Majesty  William  the  Fourth  to  the  King  of 
Prussia,  were  entirely  formed  of  Phormium  ten  ax. 
Capt.  Harris’s  yacht,  a perfect  gem  in  naval 
. architecture,  was  supplied  with  a mainsail  com- 
posed of  three  different  varieties  of  New  Zealand 
flax,  and  the  cordage made  of  Musa  texlUis ” 
that  is,  of  Manilla  hemp,  of  which  we  have 
before  treated. — Royle.  Fib.  Pi. 

(<) 2S 5)  PHOTINIA  GLABRA,  is  common 
in  China  and  ornamental.  It  is  a lloble  evergreen, 
which  in  the  winter  becomes  covered  with 
bunches  of  red  berries.—^  Res.  amour/  the  Chi. 
p.  5 1 . 

(G:2SG)  PHOTINIA  S ERR ATl'FO LEV. 

Doukyat,  Buiui. 

Found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rangoon  'and 
along  the  banks  of  the  streams  in  the  Rangoon 
districts,  in  the  direction  of  the  Teak  forests.  Red 
wood,  adapted  to  cabinet  making. — McClelland. 
The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  used  for  a green 
dye.  — Me  Clf.land. 

(6287)  PHRAGMITES,  a genus  of  Plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Graminacecc. 
P.  communis , the  Reed,  is  a plant  formerly  regard- 
ed as  a species  of  Arundo,  but  now  separated 
from  that  genus  on  account  of  its  lower  floret 
being  male  while  the'  others  are  hermaphrodite, 
and  its  rachis  being-  fringed  with  long  silky 
hairs.  It  is  a tall  plant  with  annual  stems  and  n 
perennial  root  and  is  found  exclusively  in  places 
everfiowed  even  during  summer.  In  such  situa- 
tions it  is  found  abundantly  in  Great  Britain, 
and  occurs  all  through  Europe,  is  common  in  Sibe- 
ria, Japan,  North  America,  and  even  Australia, 
forming  thick  coverts,  and  yielding  an  abundance 
of  stoat  durable  grass  of  great  value  for  the-pur- 
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pose  of  thatching  the  roofs  of  buildings.  This 
is  undoubtedly  the  'ppayp.Lrvs  0f  the  Greeks.  A 
second  species  is  said  to  grow  in  Egypt,  and  a 
third  in  the  island  of  Mauritius  ; the  'two  latter 
species  are  however  little  known.— Eng.  0 ye. 

(6288)  PHRYNIUM  DICHOTOMUM. 

Theen,  Burm. 

X cry  plentiful  in  the  forests  of  the  Pegu  and 
Tounghoo  districts.  It  is  said  to  afford  a strong- 
fibre.  — Me  OleUand. 

(G 289)  PHYLLANTHUS.  Of  this  genus  of 
plants  Dr.  Y\  ight  gives  bacciformis,  1 893  ; le- 
proearpus,  1895  ; Madraspatensis,  1895  ; mul- 
tiflorus,  1901  ; inyrtifolius,  1902;  Niruri,  1891; 
polyphyllus,  1895  ; rhamnoides,  1895-98-1900; 
Rheodii,  1S95  ; seandens,  1895-99  ; tetrandrus, 
1900-1902-1903  ; turbinatus,  1 S 9 7 ; vitis  idcca, 
1298-1900. 


(6290)  PHYLLAN 1 1 lUS.  There  is  a small 
tree  very  abundant  at  Maulmain,  and  in  many 
other  localities  on  the  Tonasserim  Coast,  beloim- 
ing  to  the  genus  phyllantluis  which  bears  a small 
intensely  sour  fruit,  that  is  valued  by  the 
natives. — Mason. 

(6291)  PHYLLANTHUS  EMBLICA,  Linn. 
Emblio  MYROBALaN. 


Oosarica,  Tf.l. 

Aola,  Anola,  Hind. 


Topoo  nellee,  Tam. 
Aula  or  Aunlec,  Duk. 


This  grows  to  a pretty  large  tree  and  is  culti- 
vated throughout  most  parts  of  India,  and  is 


found  wild  throughout  the  Concaii  and 
— Riddell.  The  tree  is  cultivated  at 
but  growls  wild  in  Ivotali  and  Mewar. 
Med . Top.  p.  208. 

The  Flower. 


Deccan. 
A j nicer, 
— Genl. 


Nelliepoo,  Tam. 
Aoonli  ka  pool,  Duk. 
Vurdi  Amludge,  Arab. 


Woosheri  ke  poo,  Tel. 
Amalaka,  Sans. 


This  flower  is  supposed  to  be  cooling  and  gent- 
ly aperient,  and  is  prescribed  in  conjunction  with 
other  articles  in  the  form  of  electuary. — Aius. 
Mat.  Med.  p.  9-1. 

The  Frail. 

Annileh,  Pkrs. 
Aunwera,  Hind. 
Woosherikaia,  Tel. 


PHYLLANTHUS  VITIS  I lUKA. 

(6292)  PHYLLANTHUS  LONGlb’OLllS. 

Clmem  mclhi.  Hind.  | Hurporori,  Duk. 

A small  tree,  commonly  cultivated  for  the 
sake  ot  its  fi  uit,  which  is  the  , size  of  a large 
gooseberry;  it  is  more  esteemed  bv  the  Euro- 
peans than  the  Emblica,  and  is  used  both  as  a 
pickle  and  preserve  — Riddell.  In  Ajmeer,  in 
gardens,  but  wild  in  Kotali,  the  acid  berry  is 
eaten. — Med.  Top.  p.  29.8. 

(6293)  PHYLLANTHUS  MULTIFLORUS, 

PHYLLANTHUS,  MANY  FLOW  EKED,  BaRK  OF. 

Willd. 

Pool  a Put  lay,  Tam. 

This  bark,  which  is  also  called  Neerpoola 
Puttay,  from  the  plant  growing  near  water,  is 
occasionally  employed  by  the  Natives  of  India 
in  the  process  of  dyeing  reddish  brown. — Aius. 
Mut.  Med.  p.  191.* 


(6291.)  PHYLLANTHUS  NIRURI,  Native 
of  the  East  Indies. 


Nellie  pulluni,  Tam. 

Aoonla  ka  pull,  Duk. 

Arnluj,  Arab. 

Anola,  Aola,  Plivllanthus  Emblica.  Emblic 
Myrobalan.  The  fruit  is  brought  from  Kotali 
and  Mewar.  It  is  used  abundantly  fresh  or  dri- 
ed as  a condiment,  being  pickled  also  ; and  in 
dyeing,  and  to  wash  the  hair  with  ; the  fruit  is  very 
acid  and  astringent,  and  contains  gallic  acid. 
The  use  of  this  fruit  was  supposed  beneficial  as* 
an  adjuvant  in  treating  the  scurvy  at,  Nusseera- 

bad. Gen.  Med.  Top.  p.  12 4 & 208.  The  fruit 

resembles  the  gooseberry,  having  a sharp  acid 
juice,  and  is  eaten  raw  by  the  natives,  and  is  some- 
times made  into  preserves  ; the  bark  is  strongly 
astringent  and  is  used  for  tanning  leathei . 
Riddell. 

. 1 


Saise  liiizar  lurniee,  IIi*}D. 
aud  Bencl 


Nella  userekee,  Tel. 


A common  w eed,  according  to  many  -writers  ; 
the  root  is  bitter  and  astringent,  and  a powerful 
diuretic.  P.  urinaria,  (bazar  lnunee.  vena 
userekee,)  East  Indies  and  Bourbon,  is  of  similar 
properties,  and  used  in  several  maladies  -,  flowers 
sessile,  capsules  dull,  scabrous,  young  plants 
deeply  dark  red. — O' Shaughnessy,  page  551. 

(6295)  PHYLLANTHUS  SIMPLEX,  Rets. 
Roxb.  iii.  p.  654. 

Oocliie  userekee,  Tel. 

Eresh  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit,  with  cummin 
seeds  and  sugar  are  made  into  an  electuary,  and 
given  by  the  natives  as  a remedy  for  gonorrhoea  ; 


fresh  leaves  bruised  with  buttermilk  are  us-  d to 
cure  the  itch.  Roxb.  — O’Shaitghucssg,  page  552. 

(6296)  PHYLLANTHUS  YIROSUS.  Up 
among  the  Circar  mountains,  where  this  chiefly 
grows,  it  is  frequently  a middle  sized  tree.  In 
the  forests  of  the  low  countries  it  is  much  small- 
er or  only  a large  shrub.  It  flowers  during  Hr; 
hot  and  beginning  the  wet  season.  The  hark  is; 
a strong  astringent  and  possesses  the  power  of 
intoxicating  fish,  when  thrown  into  the  water r 
where  they  are,  which,  like  the  berries  of  Menos- 
permum  c tcuIus,  renders  them  easily  taken- — 


Roxb.  from  Rohde  M.  S.  S. 

(6297)  PHYLLANTHUS  VITIS  IDiEA. 


Ycrrapooroogoodoo,  Tf,l. 


Khaton  Nirouri,  Reeed. 

Ilunkata  jooli,  Beng. 
j This  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  the  family. 
It  is  found  wild  in  every  part  of  India,  and  seems - 
to  thrive  well  in  all  soils  and  situations,  but 
amongst  the  mountains,  it  grows  to  he  a tree  ; 

1 where  as  in  the  low  lands,  it  is  generally  a large 
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shrub.  It  flowers  and  produces  fruit  all  l lie  year 
round.  The  wood  is  white  hard  and  durable. 
The  hill  people  employ  it  for  various  economical 
uses.  Cattle  cat  the  leaves.  In  drying' for  the 
hortns  siccus  they  always  become  wry  black  ; it 
is  frequently  employed  for  ornamental  hedges  in 
gardens  tor  which  end  it  is  well  chosen,  as  its 
thick  evergreen  foliage  and  constant  succession 
of  beautiful  red  berries  gives  it  a pretty  appearance. 
Roxb. — Rohde  M.S.S. 

V (62t)Sj  PHYLLODOCE,  a genus  of  Plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Ericucetp.  It 
has  a ,5-parted  calyx,  an  ovate  corolla  with  a 
Contracted  5-toothed  mouth,  10  stamens  inclos- 
ed, .slender  glabrous  filaments  Linger  than  the 
anthers,  short  truncate  cells  opening  by  pm-es  at, 
the  apex.  The  seeds  are  compressed  and  shin- 
ing. The  . species  are  small  evergreen  shrubs, 
natives  of  the  North  of  .Europe,  Asia,  and  North 
America. — Eng.  Ggc. 

■(TG290)  PllYLLOPODA,  (Latreille),  a section 
oi’  Entomostraeous  Crustacea,  [Bntouostraca]- 
— Eng.  Ggc. 

((j  j00)  P11YLT.OSO.MA,  a family  of  Grns- 
w,  called  by  AJ  ilue-  Ed  wards  DoubTe-Cuirassed 
(llieitira->ses).  It  is  composed  of  forms  which 
are  very  remarkable  for  their  rounded  shape  and 
the  transparency  of  their  teguments.  The  spe- 
cies are  found  in  the  seas  of  warm  countries.  M. 
Milne- Pd  wards  remarks,  that  were  it  not  for  the 
beautiful  blue  of  their  eyes,  they  would  not  be 
perceived  as  they  float  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  so  transparent  are  their  bodies  The  seas 
of  Africa  and  India,  Australia  and  New  Guinea 
furnish  the  greatest  number  of  species.  M.  Milne 
Edwards  divides  the  genus  into  three  natural 
groups. — Eng.  Ggc. 

(0301)  Fhgllosoma  commune,  has  the  cephalic 
plate  less  than  the  thoracic  plate,  covering  the 
base  of  the  second  pair  of  feet  (or  external  jaw- 
tnet);  elongated,  and  narrowed  forwards.  It  iu- 
labits  the  seas  of  Africa  and  India. — Eng.  Ggc. 

(0302)  FhgU.osoma  clavicornc,  from  the  seas  of 
\trica.  and  Asia,  is  another  example  of  this 
section.— -Eng.  Ggc. 

(0303)  Amphioii  Rchuavdii,  the  only  species 
mown,  was  taken  at  Sea  in  the  Indian  ocean. 
>f'M.  Raynaud,  naval  surgeon.  Its  length  is 
ibont  an  inch  ; and  its  teguments,  with  the  ex- 
ception ot  those  ol  the  abdomen,  are  diaphanous! 

— Eng.  Ggc. 

(0304)  PHYSALIS  (from  -pOo-a,  a bladder, 

•»'  reference  to  the  inflated  calyx),  a genus  of 
Plants,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Solanacda. 
it  has  a 5-tootlved  caly  x ; a campanulate  rotate 
i-lobed  corolla;  converging  anthers  opening 
ongitudinally  ; a capitate  stigma ; smooth 
^celled  berry,  covered  with  the  angular  mem- 
wanou3  inflated  calyx.  The  species  are  annual  or 
Perennial  herbs,  rarely  shrubs. — Eng , Ggc. 


PIIYSALIS  .FLEXUOSA. 

(0305)  PIIYSALIS  ALKEKENGI,  the  Win- 
ter Cherry,  is  an  herbaceous  downy  plant,  with  a 
perennial  creeping  root ; ovate  deltoid  leaves  ; 
spotless  flowers,  ovate  coloured  calyx,  and  subu- 
late segments.  It,  is  a native  of  Europe  on  ex- 
posed hills,  and  of  Japan.  The  corolla  is  a dirty 
white;  the  calyx  reddish-yellow,  inclosing  a red 
berry.  The  fruit,  of  this  plant  was  well  known 
to  the  ancients,  and  is  described  by  Dioscorides. 
In  England  however  the  fruit  is  seldom  eaten, 
and  the  plant  is  cultivated  chiefly  on  account  of 
its  appearance.  In  Arabia  and  Armenia,  Spain, 
and  Germany  however  the  berries  frequently  sup- 
ply the  place  of  other  eatable  fruits.  They  have 
a subnerid  and  not  unpleasant  flavour,  but  the 
persistent  calyx  with  which  they  are  invested  is 
very  bitter.  Hay  speaks  of  these  berries  as  a 
preventive  of  gout,  and  others  have  extolled  them 
as  diuretics,  and  recommended  them  in  the  treat- 
ment of  dropsy. — Eng.  Qgc.  The  Phvsalis 
Alkekengi,  having  some  repute  as  a febrifuge, 
M.M.  Dessaignes  and  Ghaut, ard  analysed  it,  and 
succeeded  in  procuring  a bitter  substance,  which 
they  have  called  Pliysaline,  forming  a light  white 
powder  with  a very  slight  shade  of  yellow,  leav- 
ing in  the  mouth  after  a time  a very  marked 
taste  ol  bitterness.  This  substance  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  used  medicinally,  nor  has  its 
value,  if  any,  been  ascertained.  Were  it  other- 
wise it  might  be  well  to  examine  Physalis  flexuosa 
ol  this  country,  used  in  native  medicine  as 
stiiuulent  and  diaphoretic. — -Ind.  Ann.  Med.  Sci. 
.for  Apt.  135(5.  p.  SSI.  Houigberger,  p.  324, 
tells  us  that  its  fruit,  (Ilalicacabum),  the  winter 
cherry,  is  what  the  Easterns  call  Kagnuj.  The 
English  have  given  the  name  of  Kagnuj  to  the 
Physalis  .flexuosa  or  somnifera,  as  this  is  the  name 
• I the  plant  in  the  lower  parts  of  Ilindostan,  iu 
Bengal?  The  winter-cherry  is  used  by  the 
Hakims  ns  a diuretic,  and  in  ulceration  of  the 
urinary  bladder.  It  is  said  to  be  purgative  and  is 
much  used  in  veterinary  medicine.  The  winter- 
cherry  has  long  been  abandoned  in  European 
practice  and  is  now  regarded  as  useless.- — Jlonig- 
berger. 

( (6.306)  PIIYSALIS  ANGULATA.  Country 
Gooseberry,  or  Winter  cherry.  Linn. 


Takalie  piillum,  Tam. 
PoplUli,  Dcjk. 

Jouzul  nunij,  Arab. 


Kakntij,  Pers. 
Takkali  pundoo.  Tel. 
Agnimuiida,  Sans.  ' 


1 


. ^ bis  lias  got  the  name  of  country  Gooseberry 
m India,  Irom  its  resemblance  in  taste  to  that 
truit:  it  is  the  produce  of  a small  bush  which  has 
be.en  called  by  Botanist's,  “The  tooth  leaved 
W inter  Cherry,  and  is  of  t he  class  Peutandria 
and  order  Monogynia. — .Hustle,  p.  233. 

(6307)  PHYSALIS  FLEXUOSA,  as  also 
1 liysahs  somnifera,  grows  among  the  ruins  of  the 
old  city  ot  Lahore.  The  Punjabees  call  the 
plant  agsend  not  as  stated  by  so  many  authors  as 
also  in  the  Bengal  Dispensatory,  Asgend.  Ascend 
■150  ° 


PHYSALIS  PUBESCENS. 

(Ysgiind)  V ngowrij  is  a root  ofiioinal  with  the 
unlive  doctors  in  the  Punjab,  and  is  import'd 
from  Hindustan.  The  seeds  used  by  Honigbcrg- 
er  under  the  name  PlvysfRis  flexuosa  semimi, 
were  not  the  seeds  of  the  Lahore  plant,  but  had 
been  imported  from  Mooltau.  They  are  kept  by 
the  druggists,  who  call  them  Penirkc.  big,  Pid- 
dington  stated  that  Biueru  is  Physalis  tlexuosa. 
Penir  is  the  Persian  name  of  cheese,  and  as  these 
seeds  are  employed  in  the  coagulation  of  milk  tor 
making  cheese;  the  derivation  ot  its  name  is  pal- 
pable." The  plant  whieii  yields  .these  seeds 
grows  on  the  west  side  ot  the  Indus  river,  ihe 
leaves  which  are  very  bitter,  tire  used  its  an  in- 
fusion by  the  Loanis  in  lever.  Galuum  verum, 
Linn,  was  formerly  used  iu  Europe  for  the  coa- 
gulation' of  milk.  Its  flowers  are  yellow,  those  of 
Peiiiru  not  known  The  fruit  of  Physalis  flexti- 
osit  ife  accounted  diuretic,  and  the  root,  and  leaves 
powerfully  narcotic,  the  latter  are  used  in  India 
as  a poultice  to  inflamed  tumors .—Ilonigberyer, 
p.  32L 

Common  at  Ajmeer  the  roots  are  sold  by  pun- 
saris,  and  ar,e  considered  stimulating;  and  dia- 
phoretic.— Gen.  Med.  Lop.  p.  IS3. 

(6308)  PHYSALIS  PERUVIANA. 

Tapureea,  Hind. 

The  Winter  Cherry.  This,  plant,  commonly 
called  Cape  Goosberry  or  Brazil  Cherry,  grows 
luxuriantly  in  a good  soil.  T he  seed  should  be 
sown  at  the  commencement  of  the  rains.  The 
vouug plants  when  about  six  incites  high  should  be 
set,  out  in  rows  at  least  two  feet  apart  from  each 
other,  sufficiently  wide  apart,  in  fact,  to  allow 
the  gardener  to  pass  easily  between  them.  They 
may  be  grown  cither  on  sticks  or  on  tiellis,  and 
should  be  carefully  pruned.  The  young  shoots 
bear  the  finest  fruit,  and,  if  carefully  attended  to, 
will  bear  almost  all  the  year  round,— the  excel- 
lence and  abundance  of  the  fruit  well  repaying 
lor  an v extra  care  bestowed  on  the  cultivation  ot 
the  plant-  Being  of  easy  culture,  it  is  hardly 
known  to  what  a state  of  improvement  this  ap- 
parently worthless  fruit  may  be  brought.  Pro- 
duced under  an  improved  method  ot  cultivation, 
it  ij  a most  wholesome  and  useful  fruit ; none 
more  so  for  tarts,  or  even  for  dessert,  and  for 
making  jam  or  preserve.  After  seeing  the  com- 
mon fruit,  grown  without  care  or  attention,  one 
would  scarcely  credit  the  size  of  that  produced 
under  proper  and  careful  management.  Ihe 
bush  should  every  now  and  then  be  carefully 
pruned,  cutting  out  the  old  wood,  as  the  new 
shoots  provide  the  finest  flavored  fruit.  Liiddell. 

(6309)  PHYSALIS  PUBESCENS,  Downy 
Wintfir  Cherry,  is  a native  of  North  America 
and  the  East  Indies.  The  whole  plant  is  densely 
plpthed  with  down.  The  corolla  .is  yellow 
marked  with  live  roundish  brtfwuish-violct  spots 
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at  the  throat.  The  berries  are  yellowish  when 
ripe;  they  tire  called  Gooseberries,  and  are  used  ! 
as  a substitute  for  them  in  many  parts,  and  when 
preserved  with  sugar  make  an  excellent  sweet- 
meat. It  is  the  Gamma  of  Brazil. — Eng.  Ogii. 
Cultivated  in  Ajmerc  gardens  for  the  fruit  — 
Gen./,  Med.  Top.  p.  183.  “ Brazil  gooseberry,”' 

is  occasionally  seen  in  Tenasserim  gardens. — 
Mason. 

(6310)  PHYSALIS.  SOMNIFEltA.  'Sgn. 
P.  FimxuosA.  lloxb.  El.  Ltd.  i. 

Usguud,  also  Kakintj,  Hind.  I Ainookmmm  (root) : nlso 

j A nt koutang  kalutitr,  Taji.i 

A native  of  rocky  places  on  the  sea  const  of 
the  ‘smith  nf  Europe  and  the  East O'hhanyh- 
■nes.ii/.  Pin/ salts  so  inn  if  era,  has  several  shrubby 

branched  stem's,  ronfid  and  downy.  The  leaves 
-are  in  lateral  pairs,  short-stalked,  ovate,  downy, 
alid  from  two  to  four  inches  long.  Thft 
flowers  tire  axillary,  suhses-ile,  small,  crowd- 
ed, and  of  a greenish-yellow  or  white.  The 
berry  is  red  and  smooth,  and  about  the  size  of 
a pea.  This  plant  is  the  2 rpixsosiirvuniKbs  0( 
Theophrastus  (‘  Hist.  Plant.,’  9,  12);  and  the 
'S.Tpvxvov  aXmaKafiov  0f  Dioscorides  (4,  72).  It  is 
a native  of  rocky  places  in  the  south  of  Europe 
and  the  East  Indies-  It,  is  reputed  to  be  narco- 
tic, diuretic,  and  alexiphartnio.  The  leaves  steep- 
ed in  oil  are  in  India  • applied  to  inflammatory; 
tumours,  and  they  are  used  in  a similar  way  in 
Egypt.  Kunth  recognised  this  plant  in  Egyptian 
mummies. — Eng.  Cgc. 

(6311)  PIIYSOLOBIUM.  LegumixosiE. — 
These  plants  are  not  much  known.  They  are 
natives  of  the  Swan  River,  and  take  their  name 
from  Pltysa,  a bladder,  and  lobos,  a pod,  alluding 
to  the  shape  of  the  seed  vessels  —Riddell. 

(6312)  PHYTELEPIIAS  (from  a 

plant,  and  IMtpas,  ivory),  a genus  of  Plants  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  Pandaiiece,  of  Brown, 
and  originally  referred  by  Lindley  to  the  order 
, Cyclarithaceee,  but  in  his  ‘ Vegetable  Kingdom'' 
lie  places  it  with  the  Palms.  Under  this  name 
it,  was  first  described  by  Ruiz  and  Pa  von,  in  their 
‘ Svstema  Yegetabilium  Florae  Peruviana?.’  It 
was  also  described  by  V illdenow  under  the  name 
Elephant  usia,  but  the  former  mime  is  now  gene- 
rally used.  The  substance  called  Vegetable  Ivory 
consists  of  the  seeds  of  species  of  P hytelephas • 
This  genus  is  characterised  by  possessing 
pinnated  fronds  and  an  erect  stem.  The  fiowen 
are  arranged  on  a spadix  inclosed  in  a universa 
spatlie,  and  are  of  two  sorts,  the  one  containing 
both  stamens  and  pistils,  the  others  only  pistils- 
The  spadix  is  crowded  with  flowers,  and  the  sta- 
mens are  very  various  ; the  style  is  divided  ink 
5 or  6 deep  segments  ; there  is  no  visible  calyv 
or  corolla ; the  fruit  consists  of  qtiadrilocul«i 
.drupes,  which  are  aggregated  into  a large  mini- 
gated  coriaceous  head.  The  seeds  arc  about  tin 


PHYTELEPHAS. 

sizr.  of  a pigeon’s  egg,  and  of  an  oblong-ovate 
tiiaiigiilar  shape.  When  voting,  they  contain  a 
crystalline  liquor  without  odour  or  taste,  'which  is 
regarded  as  a refreshing  drink  by  travellers.  In 
the  process  of  growth  however  this  once  opaline 
liquid  becomes  milky  and  opaque,  act  puling 
some  taste  and  odour,  ami  at  last  it  is.  converted 
uto  a substance  in  many  instances  whiter  and 
under  than  ivory.  If  the  liquid  of  the  seed  is 
tept  long,  even  when  it  is  clear,  it  becomes  sour, 
iliis  indicating  that  although  clear  and  tasteless 
t contains  some  carbonaceous  principle,,  as  well 
is  water.  There  are  two  species  of  Rhytelephas, 
adding  seeds  of  the  same  kind  : the  P.  Macro* 
•arptt  has. a low  stem  and  large  ! fruit,  whilst  the 
P.  v/icrocarpa  has  litt,l,e  or  no , siem  and  small 
ruit.  These  plants,  which  have  an  external 
haracter  something  between  a palm  and  a cycas, 
incur  in  South  America,  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Vruyian  Andes,  and  especially. on  the  .borders 
f the  river  .Magdalena.  The  natives  of  these 
istricts  have  used  the  seeds  fiom  time  iinme- 
lorial,  for  the  purposes  of  making  buttons, 
cads  to  walking-sticks,  and  va  rings  trinkets; 
ut  it  is  only  within  a recent  period  that  they 
ave  been  used  for  such  purposes  in  Europe, 
hey  are  now  extensively  so,  as  far  as  their 
ize  will  permit  them,  for  the  manufacture 
t almost  all  the  articles  for  which  ivory  had 
een  in  use  before;  and,  as  they  caii  be 
tade  at  a cheaper  rate,  their  sale  is  at  present 
nnewhat  extensive.  In  the  use  of  the  nuts  for 
miing,  considerable  difference  is  found  in  their 
ualiiy  ; some  are  comparatively  oily  and  soft., 
id  work  up  with  ease,  v hi  1st  others  are  so 
rittle  as  to  he  unmanageable  in  the  lathe.  They 
->  not  answer  so'  well  as  ivory  for  the  construc- 
on  of  delicate  articles,  as  they  are  much  more 
isilv  fractured  ; and  although  at  first  these. seeds 
•e  whiter  than  ivory,  they  are  not  found  to  re- 
in their  colour  so  well.  It  might  at  first  ap- 
:nr  difficult  to  account  for  the  germination  of 
esc  plants,  as  the  albumen,  which  is  destined 
nourish  the  young  plant,  is  as  hard  as  ivory  ; 
it  this  is  piovided  against  by  the  hard  albu- 
en  absorbing  water,  and  thus'not  only  becom- 
g soft  and  capable  of  being  used  by  the  embryo, 
it  it  also  loses  its  whiteness.  It  regains  these 
operties  when  dry.  The  embryo  is  small  corn- 
red  with  the  size  of  the  seed,  of  a sweet  taste, 
d lies  inclosed  in  a little  bag  at  one  end  of  the 
E(l>  tiie  presence  of  which  is  indicated  by  a 
ght  swelling  on  the  external  part  of  the  sped- 
hen  the  seeds  are  brought  into  England 
ey  aic  contained  in  a solt  external  tegument  of 
•ght  colour,  and  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
lokne.ss,  with  a dark  mark  indicating  the  point 
attachment.  This  covering  is  easily  removed, 
f U,e  sl;etl  underneath  is  of  a dark  brown 
®ur>  0;om  a membrane  which  is  closely  at, 

i r 1 the  a!bum?n*  some  cases  this  is  of  a 
•Wish  colour,  especially  on  the  smaller  seeds, 
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and  these  arc  probably  the  produce  of  the  smaller 
species  ol  ■ the  plants.  When  the  seed  is  cut 
completely  through,  an  irregular  cavity  is  found 
in  the  centre.  This  should  be  attended  to  in 
working  it.  (Ruiz  and  1’ayon,  System  <i  I eyeta- 
biliani.  Flora  Pcrnvia/tae  ; Cooper,  Taper  On 
Uyetable  Ivory,'  in  Microscopical  Journal,  Mo. 
16.) — Hoy.  Gyc. 

(6313)  PHYTOLACCA,  a genus  of  Plants 
the  type  of  the  natural  order  Phylolaccacea. — 
H»y.  Gyc. 

(63 U)  PHYTOLACCA  ACIXOSA.  Rox- 
burgh described  a Phytolacca  hUiiosa  obtained 
from  Nipal,  where  the  leave?  are  eaten  affer  boil- 
ing. as  is  the  case  with  t lie  American  'species  de- 
scribed below.  It  flowers  in  the  Botanic  Gard- 
en of  Calcutta  about  the  end  of  the  cold,  season, 
and  certainly  demands' careful  trial .—O’S/uioyh- 
nessy,  paye  5 27 . 

(631.5)  PHYTOLACCA  DECANDItA.  Poke 
weed.,  North  America.  Bigelow  states  that  in 
emetic  properties  the  root  is  very  nearly  equal  to 
Jpeeaeliuana,  its  use  is  however  sometimes  at- 
tended with  slight  narcotic  symptoms.  It  is  al- 
so used  as  an  external  application  in  itch,  and 
tinea  capitis .—U’Slianyhiessy,  page  5-2  7. 

(6316)  PHYTOLACCA  ICOSANDEA.  An 
herbaceous  plant ; leaves  alternate,  entire,  with- 
out stipules  ; flowers  racemose.  A tincture  from 
the  ripe  berries  has  tlie  reputation  of  being  a re- 
medy for  chronic  rheumatism-  arid  syphilitic 
pain. — Riddell: 

(6317)  PI  AG  ABA.  Attalea  fu.vtfer  a. 

A most  valuable  palin,  found  in  the  native  for- 
ests of  the  maritime' provinces  of  Brazil,  (lie  fibres 
of  its ’leaf  stalks  and  other  parts  furnishes  the  best 
Cordage  of  South  America— A coarse 
black  fibre  is  obtained  from  the  dilated  base  of 
the  petioles.  It,  is  collected  by  the  natives,  and 
partly  used  for  home  consumption,  partly  export- 
ed to  Europe,  tied  up  in  bundles  of  several  feet 
in  length,  and  sold  in  London  under  this 
name  at  about  £ IT  the  ton.  It  is  manufactur- 
ed into  cordage  iu  its  native  countries,  and  as  it 
is  light,  cables  made  of  it  do  not  sink  iu  the  water, 
— Secman. , 

r<  (B3 1 S)  PICIDiE,  a family  of  Scnnsorinl  Birds-, 
The  order  Picttc  of  Linn  sens  is  thus  elmnveteris.- 
ed  : — Bill  (cuneus  sarriens}  cultrated,  with  n 
convex  back.  Feet  walking,  short,  rather  strong-, 
Body  1 tenachisculiMn,’  impure.  Food  ‘ quis, 
quiliae.’  Nest,  in  trees  ; the-  male  feeding  the  in- 
cubating female.  Monogamy,  Order  analogous 
to  the  Primates. 

'lire  following  is  Mr.  Swainsorv’s  systematic 
arrangement  : — 

Plcidce. — Bill  straight,  more  or  less  conic. 
Toes  placed  in  pairs. 
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Sub-family  ■.—Picuiiue  , (JRiciua  ?),  the  True 
Woodpeckers.  bill  wedge-shaped.  Tongue  verini- 


fonu. 


(6319)  Ficus,  Typical-Wood peckers.-- Bill  per- 
fectly wedge-shaped,  cylindrical  ; the  cirlmen 
straight  ; lateral  ridges  removed  from  the  eul- 
nien.  Versatile  (outer  posterior)  toe  always  long- 
er than  the  anterior  (outer  fore  loe). 

Sub-genera:  — Fiats  (America  and  India); 
Ilemicircus  (India)  ; DmclruimLes  (A  triea.  except 
two  species  from  Tropical  America)  ; Aplarun-s 
(Arctic  Regions)  ; and  Dcuc(rocopt)s  U niversal.) 

(6320)  Ghri/soptilus , < 1 reen-W  oodpeekers. — 
Versatile  and  anterior  toes  of  equal  length.  Later- 
al ridge  nearest  to  the  culmen,  which  is  sharp, 
and  either  quite  straight  or  very  slightly  bent. 
bill  depressed  or  widened  at  the  base.  Colour 
green  banded  or  spoLted  with  black.  Suh- typical 
genus. 

Sub-genera  : — Daidt'Piuus  (Africa  and  India); 
Chlorouerpes  ( Tropical  Ameri'cst)  ; Dryulotnus 
(America  and  Europe) ; Ghrysoptilus  ( I topical 
America). 

(6321)  Malacolophts , Rasorial-Wood peckers. 

— Versatile  toe  shorter  than  the  anterior,  eitlmeU 
curved.  The  lateral  ridge  (except  in  the  typical 
group)  wanting.  Tarsus  shorter  than  the  ver- 
satile toe.  lliud  head  with  a crest  ol  very  soft 
feathers. 

Sub-genera  : — Bra  city  lop  Juts  (Old  Vtorld 
only)  ; Ilemilophns  (India  only),  iypica.  : 
Malacolophus  (Tropical  America  only ) ; Mciyly- 
plts  (India)  ; Ghrysouotus  (India  only). 

(6322)  Colaptcs.  —Tarsus  lengthened  and 
equal  to  the  versatile  toe  ; which  hitter  is  shorter 
than  the  anterior,  bill  broader  at  its  base  than 
it  is  high;  the  sides  compressed;  the  culmen 
considerably  curved  from  its  base  ; the  lateral 
ridge  either,  obsolete  or  entirely  wanting.  2s  os- 
trils  partially  defended  by  feathers. 

Sub-genera  -.  -Georah//hes(AfVicaonly);  C'olap- 
tes. 

(6323)  Melancrpcs. — bill  straight,  move  or  less 
cylindrical ; base  wide  ; the  ridge  ot  the  culmen 
glVhtly  bent,  but  not  very  prominent  ; the  sides 

rounded;  the  lateral  ridge  slight,  and  placed 

near  but  not  close  to  the  culmen.  ioujs  \eiy 
long,  as  in  the  typical  group,  bostnls  nearly 
concealed.  Wings  long;  thehrst  quill  spu.ii- 
ous  or  verv  small  ; the  second  nearly  as  long  as 
the  third.  ' Toes  various.  Habits  gregarious  an 
migratory.  Colours  black,  varied  with  w hite  and 
red.  Tlie  fissirostral  type  (America  only). 

Sub-genera  ■.—Ceutaras,  Xmconerpes,  Melaner- 
prs,  Tripsurus.  Sub-family  : Mccoinae,lS aibets 
[bARBETS.].  Bill  surrounded  with  long  bustles. 
Tail  short,  soft.  p . 

(6321)  PICUS  SIIORIL  Upper  part  ot  the 
head  and  elongated  crest  of  the  beat  al^  |uirT 
rich  scarlet  ; a white  line,  extending  fiom  l e 
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base  of  the  upper  inaudible  to  the  occiput,  edge* 
the  scarlet  of  the  head  ; a black  band  originates  ' 
behind  the  eye  below  this  white  line,  passes 
through  the  ear-coverts  to  the  back  of  the  neck, 
and  there  spreads  as  far  as  to  the  hack  ; cheeks 
and  sides  of  the  neck  white,  separated  from  the 
throat  and  forehead  by  a wavv  black  line  pass- 
ing from  the  gape  to  the  sides  of  the  chest  ; base 
of  the  lower  mandible  bordered  by  a brownish 
mark  a throat  white  ; back  orange  passing  into 
various  tints  of  scarlet  on  the  shoulders  and  wing 
coverts,  and  on  the  rump  into  blight  scarlet  ; 
quills-,  tail,  and  upper  tail -coverts' black  ; under 
surface  dirty  brownish-white,  with  black  seale- 
like  marks  ; bill  and  tarsi  black.  Length  12! 
inches.  It  is  also  found  in  the  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains. This  three-toed  woodpecker  exhibits  a 
close  affinity  with  F.  Liya  (llorslV)  an  inhabitant 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  as  well  in  colouring ; 
as  in  the  absence  of  the  hinder  toe,  which  in 
both  birds  is  ..represented  only  by  a rudimentary 
tubercle.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  tribe  surpass  it  in 
brilliancy  of  ’plumage. — Euy.  Gyc. 

(0323)  PICUS  SQUAMATU3.  Top  of 
the  head  and  occiput  scarlet ; above  and  below 
the  eye  a yellowish-white  streak  ; a black  line 
extending  Loin  the  bash  of  the  lower  inaudible 
along  the  sides  of  the  neck  ; the  upper  surface- 
of  a bright,  green  ; (juiil-fWtthevs  and  tail  dull 
olive-black,  barred  with  while  ; throat  and  breast’ 
grayish -green  ; abdomen  and  under  surface  of 
a still  lighter  tint,  marked  with  black  scales 
closely  and  regularly  disposed  ; bill  yellowish- 
white','  hdrnbrown  at  the  base  ; tarsi  brown. 
Length  12*  inches.  It  is  found  in  Asia,  in  the 
llinuilaya  Mountain*.— Eng.  Vyc. 


(6326)  PIOUS  CANUS,  of  the  continent 
may  be  considered  as  a type  of  an  intermediate! 
class,  and  which  are  the  only  species  found* 
in  Europe— the  present  species,  as  well  as 
P.  occipitalis,  also  a Himalayan  bird,  may  be 
classed ; all  these  birds  being  iound,  like  the 
typical  Woodpeckers,  to  frequent  trees  as  a re- 
sort for  food,  while  at  the  same  time  they  equally 
subsist,  like  the  ground-feeding  species,  oil  auts 
and  other  insects  which  they  obtain  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  Mr.  Could  further  state: 
that  the  locality  of  F.  syvavmlus, . as  well  as  F 
occipitalis,  is  believed  to  be  confined  solely  to 
the  higher  parts  ot  the  mountains. 

(6327)  PICKLES  AND  THEIR  ADULTERA 
TiONS.  To  persons  unacquainted  with  the  sub 
ject,  the  title  of  this  article,  “Pickles  and  thei 
adulterations,”  may  appear  somewhat  singular 
and  they  may  be  disposed  to  ask.  Are  not 
git-kins,  cabbages,  beans,  See.,  which  t 
in  the  bottles,  what  they  appear  to  be.  A 
are  other  vegetables  than  those  common! 
known  to  us  mixed  with  the  ordinary  kim  - 
To  these  question  we  thus  reply.  Gitkitu, 
on  close  examination,  often  f'"' 


r v • — , 

turn  out  to  n 


RK'RORRHIZA. 

>ut  shrivelled  or  slieed  cucumbers  ; the  t;  young 
aider  beans’’  to  be  old  and  tough  ; the  “ cauli- 
iovvers’’  to  have  run  to  seed,  mid  the  “red  cab- 
age  ” to  be  nothing  more  than  white  cabbage 
umed  into  red  by  colon:  ing  matter,  as  a dyer 
oukl  change  the  colour  of  a dress;  further,  that 
mongst  the  vegetables,  not.  unfrequently  employ- 
il  for  the  purpose  of  pickle-making,  are  some 
•liich  do  not  enter  into  the  calculation  of  the 
pieure,  as  vegetable  marrows, — which,  when 
at.  into  pieces,  form  a very  respectable  imitation 
f cucumbers, — and  sliced  turnips,  the  identi- 
ention  of  which  would  be  apt  to  puzzle  even  a 
otanist,  as  well  as  certainly  ail  those  who  are 
ninitiated  in  the  secrets  of  a pickle-manu- 
ctory. 

1st.  That  the  vinegar  used  for  pickling  is  of  a 
wv  weak  description,  the  percentages  of  acetic 
;id  ranging  between  1-48  and  2-91.  It  will  be 
membered,  that,  vinegar  of  good  quality  ought 
i contain  from  four  to  five  per  cent,  of  pure 
:etic  acid. 

2nd.  That  nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  the  vine- 
irs  submitted  to  analysis,  poor  as  they  were, 
■t  owed  a portion  of  their  acidity  to  sulphuric 
;id,  the  amount  of  which  varied,  in  the  different 
mples,  from.  38  to  2-52  in,  the  1000  grains  ; 
e largest  quantity  of  this  acid  being  detected 
the  vinegars  in  which  the  red  cabbages  were 
ckled. 

3rd.  That  in  the  whole  of  the  sixteen  differ-' 
t pickles  analysed  for  copper,  that,  poisonous 
i'tal  was  discovered  in  various  amounts  : two  of 
e samples  contained  a small  quantity  ; eight 
ther  much,  one,  a considerable  quantity  : three 
very  considerable  quantity  ; in  one,  copper  was 
esent  in  highly  deleterious  amount;  and  in 
o,  in  poisonous  amounts. 

4th.  It  will  be  observed,  that  the  pickles 
rich  contain  the  largest,  quantity  of  copper,  are 
ose  w liich  consist  entirely  of  green  vegetables; 

gii  kins  and  beans. — Tfood  imd'lls  Adullera- 
m,  p.  383.  i. 

(6328)  PICRORRIIIZA. 

leela,  Bung.  | Nepalese  Hoon  Hug,  Thib. 
This  name  is  given  in  Bengal  to  the  roots  of 
ter  herbs.  This  name  is  given  in  East  Ncpaul 
the  Yaloong  valley,  to  this  plait  which  is 
;(1  :,s  H febrifuge : the  Picroshizu,  is  a plant 
ted  to  speed  well,  and  grows  at  from  12,0  () 
15,000  feet  elevation,  and  is  a powerful  bitter, 
led  “ Iloonling,”  by  the  T'ibetaus. — Hooker 
o«.  Jour  Vol.  1 p.  2 72. 

(6329)  PIGRORRH1ZA.  KURROOA.  (Syn. 
toxica?  Lindleyaxa,  Wal.  Cat.)  Grows  in 
wain  than,  Keniaon,  and  Kedarkanta.  A fleshy, 
3led  perennial.  Flowers  sessile,  deep  blue,  in 
nse  spikes.  The  root  is  intensely  bitter,  and 
o meflicine  iu  India.— O’ Shaur/hnessy  p. 

• 1 his  plant  grows  on  the  hills  of  Hindo- 


P1MENTA  VULGARIS. 

stun,  as  also  in  the  Cashmerian  mountains,  and 
the  root  is  much  in  usd  at  Lahore;  but  more 
in  veterinary  than  in  human  medicine. — Dr. 
IJoniybcryer,  p.  325. 

(6330)  PICTURE  PLANT,  Graptophyllirm 
hortensc,  Justicia  pieta  : variegated  leaf : blood 
red  leaf.  The  justicia,  one  variety  of  which  has 
variegated  leaves, "and  the  other  dec;)  purple,  is 
multiplied  throughout  the  Tenasseiim  Provinces. * 
— Mason. 

(6331)  PIENCHE,  the  Tamil  name  of  a Cey- 
lon tree  which  is  of  a dark  colour  and  very  hea- 
vy and  close-grained.  It  grows  to  about  twelve 
inches  in  diameter,  and  fourteen  feet  in  height. 
From  this  tree  the  native  carpenters  make  the 
frames  of  vessels,  it  being  considered  durable  ; it 
produces  a fruit  which  is  of  no  us e.—Edye,  Cey- 
lon. 

(633-2).  PIERARDIA.  Of  this  genus,  Wight 
gives  Courtaliensis,  1972-13  ; macrostachys, 
1912-13. 

(.6333)  PIER  ART)  I A SAPOTA. 

Ivanayce,  JBuair. 

Plentiful  in  the  Pegu  and  Tounghoo  forests, 
as  well  a3  about  Rangoon.  Dark  brown  wood. 
— McClelland. 

(6334)  PIGEON  PEA  is  the  seed  of  the  plant 
called  bv  Limneris  Cylisns  Ctijan,  a:  d by  De  Can- 
dolle Cajunih  bicolor  and  Cajmms  jlaons.  It  is  a 
kind  of  pulse  highly  esteemed  by  all  classes  of  the 
natives  of  India,  and  is  by  them  regarded  as  hold- 
ing the  third  rank  among  such  articles  of  food. 
— Eng:  Cyc.  See  Ca.tanus  Indicus. 

(60  3 5)  PIG  MEN  IS.  In  illustration  of  the 
variety  of  indigenous  pigments,  says  Dr.  Clcg- 
honi,  I may  state  that  finding  my  colour-box  be- 
coming exhausted,  I have  been  enabled  to  supply, 
on  more  ilum  one  occasion,  all  its  deficiencies* 
without difficulty  from  the  natural  products  of  the 
surrounding  forests  of  the  .Malabar  Ghauts,  in- 
cluding yellow  ironi  the  Garcia  iu,  blue  from  va- 
rions  species  of  Lidiyofera , red  and  purple  from 
(Udeul, mdia  umbel /ah,  PupplaychuH'ny  (Den  (Hu- 
ff 0 l)  and.  Vatfca  tdccifera. 

((>336)  PIMELEA.  A species  of  this  plant  is 
abundant  in  the  Wynaad,  where  its  fibre  is  made 
into  sewmg  thread  by  the  Natives.  The  plant 
rs  common  all  over  the  NeilgherrieS.— Mclror, 

(6337)  PPM  ELEA  SPECTABILIS.  Tliy-' 
melace.e.  These  are  a bcaiqiliil  genus  of  shrnb- 
bv  plants,  growing  to  the  height  of  two  or  ilm  e 
feet,  they  require  a rich  soil,  and  if  carefully 
watered,  produce  numerous  heads  of  flowers, 
the  colours  are  white,  red,  rose  and  yellow,  rea- 
dily cultivated  from  seed. — Hiddell. 

(6338)  PI  ME  NT  A VULGARIS.  The  “ All- 
spice” tree,  introduced  from  the  West  Indies" 
Several  large  trees  are  at  Madras,  but  the  cli- 


PIMPIN' ELIA. 

mate  of  t.he  Carnatic  does  not  seem  to  suit  them. 

Hurt.  Garden-  46.  M E.J.ll.  The  pimento, 

Eugenia  Pimeuta  (, Mgr.tus  Pimm  fa),  is  a native  of 
Mexico,  and  the  West  Indies.  It  flourishes  spon- 
taneously and  in  great  abundance  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Island  of  Jamaica  ; its  numerous  white  bios 


ssom  mixing  with  the  dark  green  foliage,  and  with 


the  slightest  breeze  diffusing  around  the  most 
delicious  IVagrauce,  give  a beauty  and  a charm  to 
nature  rarely  equalled,  and  of  which  he  who  has 
not  visited  the  shady  arbors  and  perfumed  groves 
of  the  tropics  can  have  little’  conception.  This 
lovely  tree,  the  very  leaf  of  which  when  bruised 
emits  a fine  aromatic  odor,  nearly  as  powerful  as 
that  of  the  spice  itself,  has  been  known  to  grow 
to  the  height  of  front  30  to  40  feet,  exceedingly 
straight,'  and  having  for  its  base  the  spinous 
ridge  of  a rock,  eight  or  ten  feet  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  hill  or  mountain.  A single  tree  has 
frequently  produced  50  lbs.  of  the  raw,  or  10  ) 
lire,  of  the  dried  fruit.  The  fruit  has  an  aroma- 
tic odor,  and  its  taste  combines  that  of  cinnamon, 
nutmeg,  and  cloves  ; hence  its  common  name  ot 
allspice.  The  fruit  of  Eugenia  dens  is  used  for 
pimento.  The  trunk  is  of  a grey  color,  smooth 
and  shining,  and  altogether  destitute  of  bark. 
It  is  luxuriantly  clothed  with  leaves  of  a deep 
green,  somewhat  like  those  ot  the  bay  ties,  and 
these  leaves  are,  in  the  months  of  July  and 
August,  beautifully  contrasted  and  relieved  by 
an  exuberance  of  white  flowers.  Hie  leaves  Held 
by  distillation  a delicate  odoriferous  oil,  which  is 
said  to  be  sometimes  passed  ofl  tor  oil  of  cloves. 
The  berries  are  gathered  before  they  are  ripe, 
and  spread  on  a terrace,  exposed  to  the  sun  tor 
about  a week,  during  which  time  they  lose  their 
green  color,  and  acquire  that  reddish  brown  tint 
which  renders  them  marketable..  Some,  planters 
kiln-dry  them.  Like  many  ot  the  minor  pto- 
cTiictious  of  the  tropics,  pimento  is  exceedingly 
uncertain,  and  perhaps  a very  plenums  crop  oc- 
curs but  once  in  five  years.  Ill  I' 800  there  were 
12,759  bags  and  61°  casks  of  pimento  imported 
from  Jamaica  ; in  18:21-  there  were,  33,308  bags 


PINCHBECK. 

on  account  of  its  comprehending  among  its  species 
the  Anise  of  the  shops.  This  plant  is  an  annual, 
with  a smooth  stein,  one  to  one  and  a half  foot 
high  ; the  lower  leaves  roundish,  cordate,  lobed, 
and  both  serrated  and  cut;  those  of  the  stems 
pinnated  with  wedge-shaped  lauceolatt-  segments, 
and  the  upper  trifid,  with  the  lobes  undivided 
and  leaner.  The  flowers  are  small  and  white. 
The  fruit  is  narrow,  slender,  rather  hairy,  with 
five  filiform  ridges  to  each  pericarp.  The  latter  r 
is  employed  extensively  as  a carminative  medi- 
cine, arid  for  the  purpose  of  flavouring  liqueurs. 
The  plant  inhabits  Egypt  and  the  islands  of  the 
Grecian  Archipelago,  especially  !Scio. — Eng.  Gyc. 

(6340)  PLMP1NELLA  ANI3UM,  Aniseed.. 
( Avurou . Dioseor.)  Egypt,  Scio,  Levant.  Lin. 


Somboo,  Tam. 

Anisa,  Gliz. 

Sonf,  Duk. 

liazyanehroomee,  Peks. 


Sonf,  Hind. 
Aneesoon,  Arab. 
Satuphuspha,  Sans. 
Muhorce;  Besg. 


J l Will  , . . . 

and  599  casks  shipped  from  the  island 


m 1829 

the  quantity  exported  was  0,169, 127  lbs.  In  the 
year  ending  October  184  3,  flic  export  ot. pimento 
from  Jamaica  was  29,322  bags  and  15b  casks  ; 

. in  the  year  ending  October  1 844  I 2,"o..  bags 
and  S8  casks  ; in  the  y.ear  ending  October  1 845, 

233  casks,  valued  at  30s.  each,  and  5.9,494  bags, 
valued  at  20s.  Emm  1st  Jammry  to  1st  August, 

1851  128,277  lbs.  pimento  were  shipped  tiom 

the  port  ’of  Montego  Bay,  Jamaica.  Inere 
was  a very,  considerable  pimento 
in  Tobago,  some  years  ago,  by  a Mi.  1 i.rinkln  , 
but  it  was  abandoned  by  bis  sons,  that  they  might 
attend  the  more  exclusively  to  sugar  culiuiu 

(oilTb^Pl  M P 1 NELL  A,  a genus  of  Umbelli- 
ferus  Plants  inhabiting  the  meadows  and  moun- 
tains of  Europe  principally,  is  chiefly  mteres,in0 
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Aniseed  iu  various  forms  is  much  employed  in 
medicine  as  a stomachic,  especially  in  the  diseilsfi3- 
of  children,  and  is  also  used  as  a condiment! 
among  all  eastern  nations.  The  seeds  are  oiten 
fraudulently  mixed  with  clay,  are  liable  to  spoil 
by  spontaneous  fermentation  in  the  packages.; 
They  are’  much  richer  in  essential  oil  than  the. 
majority  of  the  Umbellifeiav,  8 Ills,  having  given 
3£  ounces  of  the  oil — O’ Skanghnessy,  p.  35’S. 

Essential  Oil  of  Aniseed. — Is  white,  yellowish, 
a little  lighter  than  water,  congealing  at  7.3  Ealit. 
into  a soft  mass,  sp.  gr.  0.985.  It  is  liable  to 
adulteration  with  spermaceti  and  several  fixed 
oils,  some  of  which  may  be  detected  by  meoliol, 
all  by  leaving  a greasy  stain  on  paper  when  eva-. 
po rated  over  a lamp.  This  oil  contains  nitrogen 
according  to  the  analysis  ot  Saussure.  It  oqU 
exists  in  the  pericarp,  the  interior  of  the  seed 
yielding  a tasteless  and  inodorous  fixed  oil.  This 
is  often  mixed  with  the  essential  oil,  and  is  a; 
much  an  adulteration  as  if  castor  or  olive  oil  hai. 
been  employed.  The  pure  essential  oil  can  only 
be  obtained  by  distilling  the  seeds  with  water 
The  oil  is  a good  and  safe  stimulant,  and  is  mnel 
used  in  prescriptions  for  children  suffering'  Iron 
flatulence  aud  colic.  (See  Essential  On. s.) 
O’S/ianyhnessy,  p.  359. 

(6341)  PIMP  IN  ELLA  CANDOLLEANA 
3J.1  ; involucrata,  335-567  ; Leschenanltii 
p 05.  Are  given  in  Wights  leones. 

(6342)  PINCHBECK,  Petit  ok  Simtlok. 

Totnbak,  Dm’. 


Similor,  Tam Imc,  Fa. 
Tomback,  Gitit. 


YVellaety-Soona,  (ill? 
Hind. 

Tombacco,  It. 
Tombac,  Tambaga,  Si- 

A name  given  to  one  of  the  many  imitation 
of  gold,  consisting  of  zinc  combined  in  vanoii 
proportions  with  copper  or  brass.  It  is  *K 
quently  used  as  a substitute  for  gold,  m the  !>» 
mation  of  watch-cases,  rings,  chains,  lockets-, 

— EauUaier. 


PIN®  APPLE. 

(63 13)  PINE  APPLE.  Bkomelia  Ananas. 

LnaNASSA  SAT1VA. 


Nanaf,  flume. 

Anasi,  Cyng. 

An  lianas,  Gur.  & Hind. 
Auuasso,  It. 


Nanas,  Mai.. 

Koiiln  check';!,  M.vi.i.a. 
Anasic-pullinn,  Tam. 
Aiiauassphudooi,  Tim. 


A well-known  'succulent  fruit  of  a' tropical 
lant  ( Ananassa  saliva),  indigenous  to  America, 
ml  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  now  reared 
1 hot  houses  in  England.  In  its  aboriginal 
tate,  it  is  inferior  in  every  respect  than  when 
iirefully  cultivated,  which  may  account  l’or  the 
aperiority  of  the  English  pine  apples.  Pine 
Ipples  are  perhaps  the  best  of  all  the  cultivated 
‘uits  of  Pegu,  and  they  require  so  little  care, 
iat  they  are  brought  into  market  in  Rangoon 
1 vast  quantities  of  the  finest  quality  from  the 
ad  of  April  until  the  middle  of  August.  In 
le  upper  parts  of  the  province,  about  Profile 
ad  Touughoo,  they ' are  scarce.^—  McClelland. 
•ue  of  the  most  abundant  fruits  in  the  Tcnasserim 
rovinces  is  the  pine  apple,  also  an  American  pro- 
uction.  With  the  plant,  the  native  American 
ame  appears  to!  Hate  been  introduced  into 
'Urmah,  for  nanas  is  said  to  be  the  name  it  had 
mong  the  Peruvians  where  it  was  originally 
iund,  and  the  Barman  name  is  ni\nat'\  which 
le  Sgaus  have  abbreviated  to  nay. — Mason. 

The  Pine  Apple  Tribe  or  Broinellacew. 
he  Bi-omel  worts,  or  the  Pine  apple  tribe 
a natural  order  of  Endogens,  consisting 
' dry  herbaceous  plants;  remarkable  for  tlicir 
irdness  and  dryness  of  foliage.  The  flowers; of 
ost  are  pretty,  and  some  of  khefm;  remarkably 
indsome  and  sweet  scented  ; but  except  in  the 
■iius  “ Ananassa ” the  fruit  is  in  no  ' case  of  anv 
due  : the  order  contains  2 s genera  and  130 
’ccies. — Eng.  Cyc.p.  669.  The  Pine-apple,  or 
nanas,  is  one  of  this  tribe  of  plants,  and  is  an  ab- 
et of  the  most  'careful  culture  in  Europe,'  on  ac- 
mnt  of  its  pleasantly  sweet  and  aromatic  fruit, 
s long  and  rigid  leaves,  which  are  thorny  at  the 
Iges  and  point,  abound  in  a quantity"  of  line 
lute  fibres,  which  fife,  in  sonie  Conn  fries, 
oven  into  the  finebt  fabrics,  Viefited  Or  tvvist- 
1 into  lines  for  fishing  and  into  ropes  pos- 

^tli:  These  are' Said 

by  constiuit  imincfsion  in 
which  the  natives  increase 
r ' tanning  them.  'The  Pine-apple'  '{Ananassa 
live,  formerly  Brbmel'ih'  Ananas),  being  ii  na- 
ve of  the  moist  forests  of  South'  America,  from 
ie  level  of  the  sea  to  elevations  of  about  1800 
f:t,  requires,  for  its  successful  culture  as  a fruit, 
'vann  and  moist  climate  • but,  like  others  of 
ie  family,  thc:sp6<*icS'are  capable  of  existing  in 
warm,  dry  air.  The  Pine-apple:  is  siiiil  Id 
'vc  been  introduced  info  India  by  t‘hc  Portu- 
'cse,  in  the  year  1 59  1.  If,  has,  in  SduVc  pails, 
iCome  8°  naturalised,  as  to  appear  indigenoas* 
af't.  1 nrncr,  in  his  journey  to  Tcshoolooniboo, 
entions  it  ‘as' Very  abundant  at  the  fool;  of  the 
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Himalayas.  It  flourishes  in  Assam,  and  forms 
thickets  near  Rangoon,  producing,  also,  accord- 
ing to  the  accounts  of  different  visitors,  very 
juicy,  well-flavoured  fruit.  Dr.  Wallioh,  in  the 
year  1836,  presented  to  the  Agricultural  Society, 
a bag  made  on  the  Kliasiu  Hills,  of  Pine- 
apple, fibre,  having  purchased  it  for  a trifle 
at  (Jheraponjee.  lie  mentions  the  enormous 
quantity  of  Hines  grown  on  that  range,  and 
Dr.  Oxley  writes  that  thousands  of  acres  of  pine- 
apple plant,  cover  the  adjacent  islands,  so  that 
tlie  supply  might  be  considered  inexhaustible, 
of  a fibre  remarkable  as  well  for  fineness  as  for 
strength. — iRog/e  Fib.  PI.  jp.  377 

Pine  Apple  or  Pina  Fibre , or  Bromelia.  The 
leaves  of  several  plants,  of  the  genus  and  family 
( llromeliaoed')  to  which  the  cultivated  pine-apple, 
ananassa  sativa,  belongs,  abound  in  fine  white 
fibres  very  soft,  silky  and  pliant,  as  long  in  the 
stalk  as  flax  and  can  be  worked  up  with  the  same 
machinery.  In  some  countries  it  is  woven  into 
the  fiilest  fabrics,  netted  or  twisted  into  lines 
for  fishing  and  into  ropes  possessed  of  consider- 
able strength.  These  are  said  not  to  be  injured 
by  constant  immersion  in  water — a property 
which  the  natives  increase  by  tanning  them.  The 
Pine-apple  being  a native  of  the  moist  forests  of 
South  America-,  from  the  level  of  the  sea  to  eleva- 
tions of  about  180D  feet,  requires,  for  its  success- 
ful culture  as  a fruit, a warm  and  moist  climate  ; 
but  like  others  of  this  family  the  species  are  ca- 
pable of  existing  in  a warm,  dry  air.  The  Pine- 
apple is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  India 
by  the  Portuguese,  in  the  year  1591.  It  has,  in 
some  parts,  become  so  naturalised,  as  to  appear 
indigenous.  Oapt.  Turner,  in  his  journey  to 
1 eslioolddmbdo,  mentions  it  as  very  abundant  at 
the  foot  of  the  Himalayas.  It  flourishes  in  As- 
sam, and  forms  thickets  near  Rangoon*  produc- 
ing, also,  according  to  the  accounts  of  different 
visitors,  very  juicy,  well-flavoured  fruit.  Dr. 
Wallich,  in  the  year  1 836,  presented  to  the  Agri- 
culfural  Society,  a bag  made  on  the  Kliasia  Hills, 
of  Pine-apple  fibre,  having  purchased  it  for  a 
trifle  at  Cheraponjee.  He  mentions  the  enor- 
mous quantity  ot  Pines  grown  on  that  range,  and 
that  the  plant  appears  as  if  it  were  quite  a natu- 
ral production.  Dr.  Heifer  describes  the  Pine- 
apple as  so  abundant  in  the  Tcnasserim  provinces 
as  to  be  sold  in  Amherst  Town  in  the  mouths 
ot  June  and  July  at  the  rate  of  one  rupee  for  a 
boat-load.  It  chiefly  abounds' in  low  grounds, 
though  it  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  hills  amongst 
(lie  Karens.  The  natives  know  it  only  by 
the  American  name,  which  they  transform  into 
Narinah  thi  thi  designating  fruit.  They  do  not 
seem  to  be  acquainted  with  the  beautiful  fibre 
yielded  by  the*  leaves.  The  Pine-apple  is  deb* 
cribed  as  growing  in  great  abundance  in  the 
1 liilippine  Islands,  but  as  producing  only  a 
small,  rather  dry  fruit.  But  we  require  some 
pietise  information  to  enable  us  to  judge  whether 
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tliis  is  actually  tlie  plant  espaped  from  cultiva- 
tion. M.  Perrotet  considers  it  a distinct  species, 
and  lias  named  it  Bromelia  Pi  gun,  from  the 
Spanish  name  Pignn  or  Pina,  signifying;  a cone. 
There,  this  wild  plant  is  valued  on  account  of 
the  fine  hair-like  fibres  which  are  separated  from 
out  of  the  leaves.  Of  these  fibres,  the  celebrat- 
ed pine-apple  cloth  of  the  Philippines,  sometimes 
called  “batiste  d’auanns,”  and  resembling  the 
finest  muslin-like  fabric,  is  woven.  This  is 
embroidered  by  the  nuns  of  the  convents  in 
Manilla,  with  great  skill  and  taste.  Some  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  these,  under  the  name  of  Pina 
muslin,  were  to  be  seen  in  the  Exhibition  of 
1851.  This  is  sometimes  called  grass-cloth,  but 
erroneously.  With  a magnifier  the  fibres  may 
be  seen  to  be  very  numerous  and  fine,  but  not 
twisted  at  all,  as  in  grass-cloth  or  the  finest  mus- 
lins and  cambrics.  Mr.  Bennet,  in  his  1 Wander- 
ings,’ observes  that  one  of  the  coarser  fibres  may 
be  subdivided  into  threads  of  such  fineness  as  to 
be  barely  perceptible,  yet  sufficiently  strong  for 
any  purpose.  Mr.  Bennet  mentions  visiting  a plan- 
tation near  Singapore,  made  by  a Chinaman, 
for  the  preparation  of  the  fibres,  of  the  ananas  or 
wild  pine-apple,  which  are  exported  to  China, 
being  used  there  “ in  the  manufacture  of  linens.” 
The  Chinese  said  he  got  1-^  rupees  the  catty,  for 
the  fibre.  The  leaves  recently  gathered — and 
the  largest  are  preferred — are  laid  upon  a board 
and  the  epidermis  is  removed  with  a broad  knife. 
Upon  its  removal  from  the  upper  surface  of  the 
leaf,  the  long  and  beautiful  fibres  were  seen  ly- 
ing upon  the  lower  and  denser  epidermis, 
running  in  a longitudinal  direction ; the  fasciculi 
of  fibres  were  then  readily  detached  by  the  hand, 
on  being  raised  with  the  broad  kuife.  The  separ- 
ation of  the  fibre  of  the  ananas  is  practised  in 
other  places  besides  the  Philippine  Islands.  The 
Singapore  Committee  forwarded  specimens  {Tah- 
nanas ) from  Malacca,  as  well  as  some  of  three 
different  qualities  prepared  at  Singapore,  and  a 
portion  as  ready  for  weaving,  that  is,  with  the 
ends  gummed,  or  joined  together  by  some  adhe- 
sive substance ; thus  forming  (lie  “ invisible 
knots”  of  an  old  author.  Specimens  were  also 
sent  from  Java  and  the  island  of  Celebes.  Dr. 
Roxburgh  does  not  appear  to  luiv.c  paid  much 
attention  to  the  separation  of  the  ananas  fibre  ; 
but  in  the  year  1839,  Miss  Davy  sent  specimens 
of  a thread  prepared  from  the  wild  pine-apple 
plant  of  Assam,  of  various  degrees  of  fineness, 
observing  that  the  thread  must  be  picpared  when 
the  leaves  are  green,  as  nothing  can  be  done  with 
them  in  a dry  state.  Miss  Davy  subsequently 
sent  specimens  of  cloth  manufactured  from  this 
thread  to  the  Agricultural  Society  ol  Calcutta, 
observing  that  she  had  had  much  difficulty  in 
getting  it  woven,  as  the  principal  manufacturers 
iit  Dacca  positively  refused  to  undertake  making 
it  into  cloth.  A weaver  in  the  jungles  near  Dac- 
ca, afterwards  undertook  to  do  so,  and  wove  the 
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cloth  which  was  sent.  Of  this,  Miss  D.oy  had 
some  embroidered  in  silver, — a style  of  work  iq 
which  the  natives  of  that  part  of  the  country  ex- 
cel. The  specimens  of  the  fibre  were  shown  by 
Mr.  E.  Solly  to  spinners  in  England,  but  whe 
did  not  consider  it  would  be  substituted  for  itux 
in  the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics.  A patent 
was,  however,  taken  out  by  Mr.  Zincke,  for  tin 
manufacture  of  thread  from  this  fibre,  because, 
when  blenched,  it  could  be  spun  in  the  same  tva; 
as  flax.  The  process  of  bleaching,  by  destroyin' 
the  adhesion  between  the  bundles  of  fibres,  ren 
ders  it  much  finer  ; and  hence  enables  it  to  lx 
extended  between  the  rods  in  the  process  of  spin 
ning.  He  considers  that  from  its  beautiful  sil 
kv  lustre,  combined  with  considerable  strength 
it  is  well  adapted  to  form  a substitute  for  linen 
Pine-apple  fibres  ( anasa  nara),  and  the  tow  o 
oakum  from  them,  were  also  sent  to  the  Londoi 
Exhibition  of  1851,  from  Madras  and  from  Tra 
vaucore,  showing  that  the  art  of  separating  thes; 
fibres  is  extensively  diffused.  Dr.  Hunter  re- 
ceived  some  very  fine,  strong,  and  silky  fibre 
from  Porto  Novo,  prepared  by  Mr.  Lima 
Besides  the  fibre,  some  twine  and  cord  mad 
witli  it  was  also  sent  from  Madras  am 
from  the  Eastward.  Mr.  Bennett  says,  tha 
at  Singapore,  from  the  cost  of  labour,  the  pine 
apple  fibre  could  not  be  prepared  under  thirty 
eight  or  forty  dollars  the  pecul  ; but  in  Penang 
or  other  places  where  labour  is  cheap,  and  wc 
men  and  children  could  be  employed  upon  it,  tb 
expense  would  hardly  exceed  ten  dollars  per  pe 
cul.  In  the  experiments  which  Dr.  Royle  mad 
with  these  various  fibres,  a certain  quantity  t 
those  prepared  at  Madras  bore  260  lb.,  while 
similar  quantity  from  Singapore  bore  3501b.  be 
fore  they  broke ; but  of  New  Zealand  fiax  the  sanr 
proportions  bore  only  260  lb.  In  a repor 
from  the  Arsenal  of  Fort  William,  dated  Jure 
3d,  1853,  the  results  are  given  of  some  ex  pep 
ments  made  by  Conductor  Wilkins  mi  soverr 
kinds  of  rope  manufactured  by  Messrs.  W-  H 
Horton  and  Co.,  of  Calcutta  ; and  amonq  thee 
there  is  one  of  Pine-apple  fibre,  of  three  inclu 
and  a quarter  in  circumference.  The  Goveri 
ment  proof  is  that  a rope  of  this  size  should  her 
a weight  of  12  cwt.,  but  it  bore  no  less  than  1 
ewt.  more,  that  is,  it  broke  with  a weight  ol  5 
cwt.  (!  Journ.  of  Agric.  Soc.  of  India,’  vol.  vii 
p.  1 S 2) ; proving  incontestably  that  Pine-app 
possesses  strength  for  cordage,  as  well  as  fiuenei 
for  textile  fabrics. — Royle  Fib.  PI.  p.  37. 

(6344)  Bromelia.  Pingnin,  or  “ Broad  leave 
wild  ananas,”  is  common  in  Jamaica  and  oth« 
West  India  Islands.  Its  leaves  yield  a strong  fibr 
which  is  made  into  cloth  of  which  they  make  ban 
mocks,  and  twisted  into  ropes  Amongst  other 
Broracl  worts  may  be  mentioned,  B.  karatos,  < 
“ upright  leaved  wild  ananas,  common  in  bout. 
America,  B.  sagenaria,  common  on  the  coasi- 
near  Pernambuco,  also  B.  ( now  Bilbergio)  van 
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oata,  yields  excellent  twine  for  nets  in 
frazil : and  the  so  called  New  Orleans  moss 
r “ longbehrd”  of  which  a bale  was  sent  to 
lie  Exhibition  in  1 S 5 1 , and  proposed  as 
substitute  for  hair  for  stuffing  chairs,  cushions 
ml  mattresses. 

(6345)  PINE  NUTS,  (Neoza  Chilgiioza. 
•om  N.  VY.  India,  Caubul,  &c.  See  Pin  us  Gu- 
ardi an  a. 

(6346)  PINNOTIiERIILE,  a family  of  the 
Irachynrons  Crustacea  called  Pinnotherans  by 
lilne "Edwards,  known  by  the  Common  name 
f Pea-Crabs  ; of  these  Elameua  (M.  Edwards)  is 
uinded  on  Hymeuosoma  Mathcei,  figured  by  M. 
uppell,  in  his  work  on  the  ‘ Crustacea  of  the  lied 
na*  and  separated  from  that  genus  by  Mr.  Milne- 
(Iwards,  who  thinks  that  it  seems  to  establish 
le  passage  between  the  Hymenosomata,  the 
'xystomes,  and  the  Oxyrhyycnhi. 

E.  Mathcei  (Ruppell,  ‘Krabben,’  pi.  v.  f.  1),  is 
mud  in  the  island  of  Mauritius  arid  the  Red 
ea. 

(6347)  PINS. 

Epingles,  Fit.  Ta nek  nee,  Ruz. . Hind 

Siecknadeln,  Gicr.  Allceii,  Hind. 

Well-known  little  instruments,  manufactured 
i a large  scale  in  Birmingham,  Warrington, 
lieffield,  Gloucester,  and  London. — Faulkner. 

(6348)  PINUS,  a genus  of  Gymnospermous 
xogenous  Plants,  consisting  for  the  most  part 
' timber  trees,  inhabiting  various  temperate 
luntries  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  They  are 
unmonly  called  Pine-Trees,  and  are  distinguish- 
1 from  the  Firs  by  their  leaves,  always  ever- 
'een,  and  needle-shaped,  growing  in  pairs, 
irees,  fours,  or  fives,  surrounded  by  a membran- 
is  sheath  at  their  base.  In  reality  each  parcel 
' leaves  indicates  a small  branch  axillary  to  a 
embranous,  deciduous,  withering  leaf.  The 
lecies  are  generally  of  great  beauty  as  objects 
ornament,  or  of  much  value  on  account  of  their 
nber,  and  are  in  much  request  by  the  planter  : 
i which  account  we  give  a very  brief  enumcra- 
m of  the  best  known  species. — Eng.  Cgc. 

(6349)  PINUS  oit  CEDRUS  DEODARA, 
tves  and  twigs  used  in  native  medicine.  lyelon, 
ind.  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Himalayan  pines, 
diced  by  Avicenna,  found  in  Nipal,  Kemaon, 
ashmere,  at  7,0U0  to  12,000  feet.  Prod.  A 
rpentine  called  Kelon  Tea  tel,  used  as  a stimu- 
nt  to  foul  ulcers. — O’ Shaughnessy , p.  612. 

(6350) -PINUS  EXCELSA,  Wall.  PI.  Rar.  t. 
U.  Narambetty,  Nipal,  Simla,  Bootan.  Kuel 
Sirmoor  and  Gurhwal,  resembles  the  Wey- 
outh  pine,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  drooping 
'anches. — O’  Shaughnessy,  p.  612. 

(6351)  PINUS  EXCELSA. 

Tongschi,  Chin. 

Though  common  in  Bhotan,  is,  as  I have  else- 
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where  remarked,  not  found  in  east  Nepal  or 
Sikkim  ; the  wood  is  admirable,  being  durable, 
close-grained,  and  so  resinous  as  to  be  used  for 
flambeaux  and  candles. — Hooker  Him.  Jour. 
Vol.  II.  p.  45. 

(6352)  PINUS  GERARDIANA.  Neoza 
ciiilgoza  of  Elphinstone.  The  Neoza  Pine. 
Trunk  lofty,  with  a conical  head.  Leaves  3 , 
short,  stiff,  glaucous,  obsoletely  serrated,  with 
deciduous  sheaths.  Cones  very  like  those  of  P. 
longifolia.  Seeds  large,  eatable.  A native  of  the 
coldest  forests  of  the  Himalayas.  —Eng.  Cyc. 
The  seeds  form  one  of  the  principal  articles  of 
subsistence  in  Kuuawur. — O’  Shaughnessy,  p. 
613. 

(6353)  PINUS  HALEPENSIS,  the  Alleppo 
Pine.  Trunk  slender,  errect.  Leaves  2,  long,  slen- 
der, light  green.  Cones  ovate,  stalked,  solitary, 
very  regular  in  form,  with  depressed  truncated 
scales.  A beautiful  species,  found  wild  in  the  wes- 
tern parts  of  Europe,  from  Genoa  to  Constantino- 
ple, and  also  throughout  Syria.  It  grows  fast,  and 
is  at  once  known  by  its  fine  light-green  foliage  ; 
but  its  wood  is  not  of  much  value,  and  it  bears 
the  climate  of  England  with  impatience. — 
Eng.  Oyc. 

(6354)  PINUS  LATTERI.  Some  twenty 
years  ago  the  residents  of  Mauliuain  were  not  a 
little  surprised  to  find,  among  the  drift  wood  of 
the  Salwen,  a log  of  some  coniferous  tree.  This 
was  the  first  intimation  that  any  tree  of  the  pine 
tribe  grew  on  the  borders  of  these  Provinces  ; but 
whether  it  were  of  the  genus  pinus,  or  abies,  or 
larix — a pine,  a fir,  or  a larch,  did  not  appear. 
It  was  several  years  after  this  occurence,  that 
a commissioner  told  Mr.  Mason,  he  had  offered 
a hundred  rupees  to  any  of  the  foresters 
who  would  bring  down  a spar  of  this  tree.  Spars 
have  been  since  brought  down,  but  it  is  believed 
that  Capt.  Latter  was  the  first  European  to  visit 
the  locality  where  the  tree  is  indigenous,  and 
from  specimens  of  the  foliage  and  fruit,  which 
he  brought  away,  it  appears  to  be  a new  spe- 
cies of  pine  that  may  be  characterized  thus  : 

P.  Lgtteri.  Arbor  50 — 60  pedalis,  cortice 
scabro,  foliis  geminis  7 — 8 uncialibus  caniculatis 
serratis  scabbriosculo,  strabilis  4 uncialibus  ovato- 
conicis,  squamis  rombeis  inermis. 

Ilal).  In  provincia  Amherst  : in  convalli  fluvii 
Tkoungyeen. 

Eescr.  A tree  from  50  to  60  feet  high,  or 
more  and  from  I£  to  2 feet  or  more  in  diameter. 
Sheaths  of  the  leaves  arranged  spirally,  tubular, 
membranous. — Mason. 

(6355)  PINUS  LONGIFOLIA.  Himalayas. 

Cheer,  siillah,  surul,  thau9n,  Hind. 

The  Long-Leaved  Pine.  Trunk  erect,  with 
a coarse  rugged  bark,  and  whorled  branches. 
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Leaves  very  long,  drooping,  slender,  bright- 
green,  channelled,  and  serrated.  Cones  shorter 
than  the  leaves,  oblong  ovate,  woody,  and  rug- 
ged, with  pyramidal  obtuse,  mucronate,  corky, 
recurved  scales.  Seeds  large,  eatable.  Ait;  In- 
dian species  inhabiting  the  valley  and  lower 
hills  of  Ncpanl,  [Eng.  Ggc) : also  the  Entrniice  to 
Nip  ivl  in  the  Khevee  Pass,  along  'louse 
and  Jumna  rivers,  at  elevations  of  5,000  and 
0,000  leet.  Produce,  gunda  biroza,  birje  or 
clier  ke  gond.  Pirozehtiir,  Peis,  same  name 
also  given  to  Indian  olibanum. — O’  S/taug/tncssy, 
]).  0 12.  This  pine  is  called  by  the  Cephas 
“ guict-koong,”  and  by  the  Photecas  “ Tea- 
dong”  in  Sikkim  only  : it  grows  in  low  valleys, 
where  better  timber  is  abundant— Hooker,  Vol. 
It.  p.  45.  The  scenery  of  the  valley  Nyong 
in  East  Nepal  is  the  most  beautiful  in 
the  lower  Himalaya  : the  Cheer  Pine  (P. 
longifolia ) is  abundant,  cresting  the  hills, 
which  arc  loosely  clothed  with  clumps  of  oaks 
and  other  trees,  bamboos,  and  bracken  [P tetris.) 
- — Hooker.  Hun.  Jour.  I7  (it.  I . p-  182. 

(6350)  PIN  US  SINENSIS,  the  Chinese* 
Pine.  A. large  tree.  Leaves  3,  slender,  deep  green, 
serrulated.  Cones  ovate,  brownish,  on  short  stalks, 
with  flattened  truncate,  unarmed  scales.  Native 
of  China.  "Very  little- is  known  ot  it,  except  from 
Chinese  drawings.  In  England  it  only  exists  in  the 
garden  of  Mr.  Weds,  of  Rcdleaf,  near  Tunbridge, 
where  it  is  found  to  be  * tolerably  hardy.  Eng. 
Ggc.  It  is  repeatedly  noticed  by  Mr.  Eoriune.  He 
says,  Pin/is  'Sinensis,  is  met  with  on  ihe  sides  ot 
every  barren  bill,  both  in  the  south’  and  north  of 
China,  and  is  generally  badly  used  by  the  natives. 
— Fortunes  Tea  plants,  page  7.  The  Chinese  pine 
(Finns  sinensis),  which'  is  grouped  about 
in  all  directions,  attains  to  a great  size.  Many 
of  these  hills  are  well  wooded.  I remarked 
as  we  went  along  good  forests  ot  Chinese1 
pine  (Pi  nil's  sinensis),  the  Japan  cedar  (Cry- 
aeria  Japonion),  and  the  lance-leaved  fir 


P1XEY  VAK-NJ.S11  TREE, 
or. substance  as  it  flows  from  the  tree,  applet 


while  in  its  fluid  state,  makes  a good  varnish 
called  T’einy  varnish  in, the  Malabar  coast,  and 
there,  the  tree  is  commonly  called  the  lVmy  var- 
nish tree,  or  peinv  maram.  It  is  mentioned  bv 
Dr.  Puchauaii  in  his  Journey  thr  ugh  Mysore. 
Canara  apd  Malabyr.  In  A.ol.  2 l’.  47b,  he  says 
some  men  ol  the  I’auehala  tribe,  wlneli  byre  is 
called  Peninglan,  paint  and’  varnish  by  the  fol- 
lowing process.  They  take  butter  milk  and  boil 
it  with -a  small  quantity  of  quick  lime  until 
strings  forni' in  the  detection,  and  separate  frolu 
the  watery  parts,  which'"'  they  decant:  t he 

stringy  matter  is  then  mixed  with  ihe  ptiint,  | 
Which 'lias  beep  well  powdered : with  "these- ■ tlie  h 
wooddi  woik  is  lifsl  painted,  it  is  then  allowed  | 
to  dry  for  one  day,  and  afterwards  receives  a . 
cent  of  Pundwm,  which  is  the  fresh  juice  of  a tn-C’ 
called  Peinv  Maram.  The1  l’undnm  must  lie! 
used  while  it  is  fresh  and  will  not  keep  for  mofrit 
than  two  or.' three  days  after  the  first  coat  of: 
paiht  id  .given,  and  thatS  is  followed  by  another  e{ : 
varnish.  In  the' same  manner  leather  may  he' 
painted  and  varnished.  The  varnish  clfectunlly 
resists  the  .action  of  water.  A valuable  'Tallow, . 
which  lias  lately  beensold  in  England  at  44s.  . Ud.l 
the  pound,  pearly  equal  to  the  . prjee  ot  the  best: 
Russkpi  Tallow,  is  prepared  by  boiling  the  seeds • 
in  water  : it  is  said  to  be  tree  from  any  disagreea-  - 
ble  smell-  - lio/ulr,  lU.S.S. 

The  l uteri  a Mica  {(hloroxyloii  Dnpnda, 


Much  a 


ptonu 


(Cunningliamia  lnnceolata).  The  forests  ot  the 
Japan  cedar  and  the  lance-leaved  fir  were  ex- 
tremely picturesque  and  beautiful.  1 he  trees 
generally  were  young  and  not  remarkable  for  size 
but  were  growing,  vigorously,  and  likely,  it  ahepv- 

ed  to  stand  for  a few  years,  to  make  valuable 
timber.  In  addition  to  this  consideration,  there 
was  a symmetry  and  grace  in  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  these  forests  which  one  rarely  sees  in 
temperate  climates,  if  we  except  perhaps  the 
Himalaya  mountains. — Fortunes  Res.  p.  1SJ. 

(035*7)  FINN  AY,  Calophyllum  Inophyllum. 

C035S)  PIXEY  VARNISH  TREE.  Yatehta 
RoxbuughxaNA.  Trees  which  yield  this  beauti- 
ful varnish  so  extensively  used  m Hindustan, 
are  very  common  about  Maulmain,  yet  1 am  not 
aware  that  the  varnish  is  collected.  —Mason 
The  tree  grows  from  cuttings  and  is  found 
planted  by  the  road  side  in  Malabar.  Jhc  resin 
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alum  and  Ainslie,  and  Pitihey  marmu 
of  the  Hindoos)  produces  a resin  resembling. 
Copal,  much  finer  than  ilmt  procu red  from  the. 
other  speciepi  nalifcs  of  India,  the  finer  speci- 
mens of  which  arc  astransparent  as  amber  and 
nearly  colourless.  It  is  procured  by  the  very; 
sin i pie  process  of  tutting  a notch  in  the  tree," 
sloping  inwards  and  downwards,  ibis  is  soon 
filled  With  file  juice;  which  in  a short  time  hardens 
by  exposure  to  the  air.  V\  lien  used  as  a varnish 
the  usual  practice  is  to  apply  the  balsam  bclor6 
it  lias  become  hard  : but  when  that  is  not  pro-' 
curable  the  resin  united  by  a slow  heat  and  mix- 
ed wit n boiling  linseed  oil  tontis  a varnish  which 
answers  equally  well  tor  most  purposes.  As 
this  varnish  is  of  the  finest  description,  the 
following  formula  for  its  preqiarntion  may  prove 
useful  to  some  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
process.  Into  a new  and  perfectly  dean  earthen 
vessel  (a  chatty)  put  one  part  of  the  "Pincy  dam- 
nier,  in  coarse  powder,  cover  closely,  and  apply  a 
vert/ gentle  beat  until  ibe  whole  is  melted  ; the® 
add  about  two  parts  of  linseed  oil,  nearly  boiling 
hot,  and  mix  well  with  a wooden  spatula- 
Should  the  varnish  prove  too  thick  it  can  at  an) 
time  be  reduced  by  the  addition  of  more  oil,  or. 
if  required,  may  be  made  thicker  in  the  first,^ 
stance.  1 1 is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  process 
that  the  Piuey  be  melted  in  a covered  vessel  over : 
very  slow  fire,  and  the  whole  of  it  reduced  to  a nit 
before  the  addition  of  the  oil,  which  must,  t1- 


PIPER  B ETIJ1$V 

ensure  an  equal  mixture,  be  nearly  boiling-  hot. 
This  vaniish  Is  used  for  carriages  anti  other  line 
furniture  requiring  to  have  their  paint  well  pro- 
tected, or  to  whicli  it  is  desirable  to  impart  a line- 
gloss.  A.  spirit  varnish  is  prepared  by  .reducing 
to  powder  about  six  parts  of  Pitiev  and  one  of 
Camphor,  nud  thru  adding  hot  alcohol  sufficient, 
to  dissolve  the  mixed  powder.  Alcohol  does  not 
dissolve  Piuey  without  the  aid  of  the  Camphor, 
but  once  dissolved  will  retain  it,  in  solution.  The 
varnish  thus  prepared  is  employed  for  varnish- 
ing pictures;  &c.,  but, before  being  used  requires 
to  be  gently  heated  to  evaporate  the  Camphor, 
which  otherwise/ will  produce  by  its  al  ter  evapora- 
tion a roughness  and  inequality  on  the  surface  of 
the  picture,  and  spoil  its  appearance. — O’Shuugh- 
nensii  ■prtffe . 755." 

”'(0359)  PINKY  TALLOW  or  DOOPADA 
OIL.  A'ateriA  Indica. 

Piaey  Yeniiai  Tam.‘  | Doopada  Nunee,  Tel. 

This  most  valuable  tree,  which;,  besides  tjip 
product. under  consideration,  yields  a .Resin  near- 
ly equal  to  copal,  and’ an  excellent,  building  wood, 
grovvs  plentifully  in  the*  jungles  of  i he  Western 
Coast.  The  oil,  which  is  perfectly  solid  even  in 
hot  climates,  is  prepared  by  cleaning  the  seeds, 
then  roasting  and  grinding  them  into  a mass. 
To  5 seers  of  seed,  add  1 i seers  of  water,  and 
boil  until  the  oil  rises  to  the  surface.  Remove 
the  oil,,  stir  the  contents  of  the  :wssel,  and  allow 
it  to -stand  until  the  following  day,,  when  more 
oil  will  be  observed  on  the  surface,  which  may  be 
collected  and  the  process  repeated.  The  oil  is 
principally  used  for  lamps,  but  is  very  suitable 
for  soaps  "and  candle  making.- — 'M.  E.  J.  II. 

(G3  0 0)  PI  PC  CLAY.  A very  plastic  and  te- 
naceous  kind  of  clay,  of  a grayish,  or  yellowish- 
white  colour,  found  near  Poole  in  Dorsetshire,  in 
the  Isle  of  1'urbeck,  and  in  many  places  in  In- 
dia. It.  is  manufactured  into  tobacco  pipes  .-and  is 
besides  used  as  the  basis  of  the  queens's-ware 
pottery,  as  well  as  dr  detergent  ■ by  scourers  of 
cloth. — Waterston.  Faulkner. 

(630 !)  PIPER,  a g^hus  of  Plants  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  Piperacece.  It  has  stamens  j 
varying  in  number  from  1 to  10  ; stigma  3-lobed  ; 
fruit  baccate.  Wight  gives  in  lcon'es  Piper 
arborescens,  1940  ; argvrophyllum,  1941;’  at- 
tenuatum,  1933  ; hymenophyllurn,  1942;  Ne- 
paulense,  19.38  ; nigrum,  1934  ; SylvcstrC  1937  ; 
trioccum,  1935-6  ; Wightii,  1939. 


PIPER  LON  CUM. 

the  West,  to  chew  along  with  the  nut  of  the 
Arcca  catechu  and  quicklime,  as  a restorative  of 
the- powers', of  the  stomach  and  promoter  of 
digestion.  It. is>  capable  however  of  producing, 
like  some  other  species  of  Piper,  intoxicating 
effects,  mid  should  he  used  in  moderation. — 
Eng.  Ggc.  Piper  Belle  in  Pegu,  grows  both 
in  a wild  and  cultivated  state.  It  is  cultivated 
in  small  quantity  for  domestic  consumption  in 
every  part  of  the  province,  except  the  Thara- 
waddy  district,'  and  grows  wild  in  the  Pegu  For- 
ests; on  the  Cadoojway  Choung. — McCdlaml. 

(O'. 63)  PIPER  CUBEBA.  Cubebs.  Lin. 

Ynl  melhiglioo,  Tam  • 

Kubali-eliiaie,  Hind 


SaLva  nririaloo,  Tel. 
Kababah,  Aha  it. 
Sugamlji. matielii,  Sans. 


(6302)  PIPER  BETLE, 
Bid.  i.  p.  158.  Bot. 

lio\a.HaBpov  J)iosC.  — 0’ S/l . 

Vettilaj.  Tam. 

Pan,  Dux- 
Tanbool,  Arab. 

Tambuli,  Sans. 


Linn. 
Mag.  t.  f 


Roxb.  FI. 
132  <t>v\\ov 


Pan,  Hjnt). 
Tainalapakoo,  Tel. 
Bargi  tarobol,  Pi: us. 

■Ainslie. 


J he  leaves  of  this  and  P.  Siriboa  are  extensively 
used  by  the  natives  of  the  East  Indies  and  lately 


>ses  pi  one  to  two  (Iranis,  m Water  or  milk,  is 
l ployed.' in  Conorrlicea  with  almost  certain  suc- 
ss  ; according  to  Blume,  the' Piper  Caiiiiium 
liieli  eo/responds  with  the  P.  Cubeba  of  Box., 


H.umlye  lnii'chie, ,Duk. 

Komooa  koos,  Mai. av. 

A native  of  Java.  Powdered  Cubebs  given  in 
doses  of  olio  to  two  drains,  in  water  or  milk,  is 

• • l ' ' , • . I vj 

cm  | 
cess 

which  oorrespom 
FI.  Bid,  L p.  104,  is  also  a native  of  Java,  and 
the  chief  source  of  the  Cubebs  of  coninierepl— 
O’ Shu  ugla/essy,  p.  574.  The'  fruits  of.  both 
are  stalked,  but  that  of  the  former  is  larger 
and  lias  more  pungency  than  the  latter.  Both  are 
common  in  Java,  where,  as  in  other  parts  of 
India,  they  are  Used  as  a grateful  condiment,  as 
common  pepper  is  in  Europe.  They  are  also  em- 
ployed medicinally  in  the  same  complaints  as 
give1  them  repute  in  Europe.  The  berry  is  small, 
about  tire  size  of  black  pepper-conis  (but  with 
a little  foot-stalk,  from  one-third  to  half  an  inch 
long,  lieiice  called  sometimes  P.  catldatmn  or 
P.  pediccllousm,  more  or  less  round,  of  a black- 
ish-gray or  grayish-brown  colour,  with  a thin 
vascular  reticulated  husk,  which  incloses  a hard 
round  oily  seed.  The  husk  has  a pleasant  taste  ; 
the  seed  a bitterish,  acrid,  peppery,  aromatic, 
and  camphor-like  flavour.  Those  which  come  from 
the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  are.  tire 
best.  A sort  from  the  Mauritius,,  small,  or  about 
the  size  of  a millet-seed,  are  from  some  unknown 
species.  The  Guinea  or  African  cubebs  is  the 
produce  ot  P.  A fzelii.  Indian  cubebs  are  fre- 
quently- adulterated  vyitli  black  pepper,  pimento 
berries,, or  the, fruits  of  the  Magmas  cathnrticus. 
Genuine  cubebs  consist  of  .waxy  matter,  two 
kinds  of  volatile  oil,  a peculiar  resin  (cubebin), 
balsamic  resin,  &c.  The  volatile  oil  by  rest  de- 
posits a camphor,  which  crystallizes  in  four-sid- 
ed plates.  The  resin  is  analogous,  to  that  of  co- 
paiva,  and  has,  like  it,  a peculiar  influence 
over  mucous,  membranes  especially  those  of  the 
urino-genital-organs. — Eng.  Cgc. 

(6304)  PIPER  LONGUM,  Long  beppjer. 
Roxb.  El.  Ind.  i.  p.  154. 

Pipilic,  Tam. 


Pipnloo,  Tel. 
Pipilic,  Duk. 
Pipe),  Hind, 


146,9 


Pippali,  also  Krishna, 
Sans- 

Itar  lilfil,  Arab. 

Piltil -i -Duran,  Pints, 


PIPER  NIGRUM. 


PIPTANT IIUS  NEPA LENSIS. 


Piper  Longum,  Long  Pepper,  is  a native 
of  the  East  Indies,  the  female  spike  of  which 
having  attached  to  it  the  dried  half-ripe  ber- 
ries (resembling  the  catkin,  of  the  birch),  is 
used  in  medicine.  It  has  nearly  the  same  chemi- 
cal composition  and  properties  as  black  pepper, 
though  feebler.  It  is  said  to  contain  piperin.  The 
root  is  employed  by  the  Hindoos,  but  it.  is  still 
weaker  than  the  fruit. — Eng.  Cgc.  This  grows 
wild  in  India,  along  water-courses  towards  the 
Circar  mountains,  but  is  much  cultivated,  Root 
(Granthicka,  Sans.)  sliced  and  dried  constitutes 
the  Pippula  moola  of  the  native  druggists,  a 
substance  much  used  as  a stimulant  remedy  and 
spice.  The  analysis  of  the  fruits  of  the  long 
pepper  corresponds  closely  in  results  with 
those  of  the  Piper  nigrum. — O' Shaughnessy, 
p.  575.  Long  Pepper  is  a creeper  of  easy  cul- 
ture and  should  be  trained  on  poles,  or  have 


strong  sticks  to  grow  n pon.  It  is  common  m 


all  parts  of  India. — Jeffrey.  Long  Pepper  (Piper 
longum,  Liu.)  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the 
Northern  Circars,  its  use  is  rather  limited  ; 03 
in  the  commercial  returns  it  is  always  included 
with  black  pepper,  the  quantity  cannot  be  as- 
certained.— M-  E.  J.  11 ■ 


(0365)  PIPER  MET  H YSTIOUM.  Ava 

pepper.  A native  of  the  Society,  E ricndly,  and 
Sandwich  islands,  where  it  is  called  “ Ava  ; 
used  in  a tincture  in  chronic  rheumatism,  and  in 
infusion  as  an  intoxicating  beverage,  which  is 
also  deemed  antisyphilitic-  lo  cure  venereal, 
the  patient  drinks  an  infusion  until  he  become 
drunk,  after  which  copious  perspiration  ensues. 
O' Shanghnessg,  p.  575. 

(6366)  PIPER  NIGRUM,  Wilkl : Black 

PEPPER.  lrnrffu-  Hip. 


Mcllaghoo,  Tam. 
Gammiris,  Cino. 

Merialoo,  Tel. 

Marchu,  Sans. 

A native  of  Malacca, 


Gol  march,  Hind. 

Kala  murch,  Due. 

Fill'll  Uswud,  Auab. 
Filfil-seeah,  Pirns. 

Java  and  Sumatra,  culti- 


vated all  along  the  Malabar  Coast.  Dr  Roxburgh 
describes  it  as  being  found  wild  among  the  hills  of 
the  Rajamundry  district—  Ainslie,  p-  265.  O’S/i. 
page  571.  Piper  Nigrum,  Linn,  Black  Pep- 
per, a climbing  plant  of  the  East  Indies,  and 


very  extensively  cultivated  there, 
stretching  from  96°  to  115 9 E. 


the  plantations 


they  speedily  fall  into  a state  of  powder.  These 
are  separated  from  the  others  by  sieves  and 
winnowing.  In  this  condition  it  is  termed 
black  pepper.  White  pepper  is  the  same 
fruit  freed  from  the  outer  rind  : for  this  pur- 
pose, the  ripe  berries  are  allowed  to  macerate 
in  water,  and  the  husk  is  removed.  These 
are  smaller,  smooth,  of  a greyish-white  colour, 
varying  to  yellow,  with  a less  powerful  odour 
and  taste  than  the  black.— Eng.  Vgc.  Although 
principally  the  produce  of  the  Eastern  islands,  it 
is  grown  of  a superior  quality  in  the  Malabar 
coast.  The  root  is  a tonic  and  cordial. — Riddell. 
Black  pepper  (piper  nigrum)  and  long  pepper 
(piper  longum)  grow  wild  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties in  the  hilly  tracts  of  Goodem,  and  probably 
along  the  whole  of  the  pcstilcrous  range  of  the 
Eastern  Ghats  The  latter  finds  its  way  in 
small  quantities  down  to  the  bazars  on  the 
coast,  but  the  black  pepper  is  entirely  neglected, 
and  does  not,  appear  to  be  gathered  even  for 
local  use. — M.  C.  C. 


(6367)  PITER  NIGRUM  and  PIPER  LON- 
GUM. Black,  pepper  and  long  pepper.  These 
substances  appear  to  have  been  used  as  febri- 
fuges in  tlie  east  front  the  earliest  periods.  The 
powder  and  the  root  of  long  pepper  have  been 
much  employed  in  Hindu  medicine. — Lid.  Ann. 
Med.  Sci.  far  Apl.  p.  3 Ti- 


to 12°  N.  lat.  which  limits  comprise  Sumatra, 

Borneo,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  all  countries 
to  the  east  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  The  best  pepper 
comes  from  Malabar,  the  least  esteemed  from  Java 
and  Sumatra.  The  plant  is  allowed  to  grow  train- 
ed to  the  stem  of  the  Areca  catechu,  and  otliei 
trees,  especially  the  Jack  ( Artocarpus ) and  Iiyper- 
anlhera  moringa  {or  Horse-Radish  Tree),  four 
vears  before  the  fruit  can  be  collected.  I he  ber- 
ries are  gathered  when  yet  green,  before  they  are 
perfectly  ripe,  and  quickly  dried  on  mats,  by  . - . - 

which  they  turn  black.  When  plucked  too  young,  conpicuous  is  the 
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long.,  5°  S.  lat- 


(6368)  PIPER  SYLVATICUM.  Roxb.  PI. 
Ind.  i.  p.  IT 6.  N.  W.  Mountains  of  Bengal, 

(. Pahari  pipp'd,)  used  while  green,  and  ripe  also, 
as  long  pepper. — O'Shuughnessy,  p.  575. 

(63.69),  PIPER  TRIOECUM.  Roxburgh.  PI. 
Ind.  i.  p.  15L 

Mirial  tiga,  Tel. 

Circar  mountains,  in  shady  places,  with  rich 
soil,  fruit  succulent,  small,  round,  red,  exces- 
sively pungent,  an  article  of  important  commerce 
from  Madras.  — O'Shaughncssg,  p.  575. 

(6370)  PIPPALLYr  CATTY,  the  dried  long, 
pepper  vine. 

(6371)  PIPRINtE,  Mr.  Swainson’s  name  for: 
the  Manakins,  which  he  makes  a sub-family  of 
the  family  Ampelida,  Pruit-Laters,  or  Chatterers,, 
and  thus  characterises  : — Size  small.  Feet: 
lengthened,  slender,  weak.  Bill  very  short  : the 
upper  mandible  much  curved.  Mr.  Swainson  is- 
of  opinion  that  the  Piprina,  called  Manakins- 
from  their  diminutive  size,  which  is  seldom  larger; 
than  that  of  a tom-tit,  constitute  the  sub-typical 
group  of  this  family. 

(6372)  Pheenicurus,  Pipra  (with  its  sub-genus- 
Metopia),  Calgplura,  and  Pardalotus,  are  the 
genera  arranged  by  Mr.  Swainson  under  this- 
sub-family. 

(6373)  PIPTANTHUS  NEPALENSIS. 
Amongst  the  plants  on  the  Tcndong  in  Sikkim, 
beautiful  laburnum-like  Pp' 


PISTACIA  LENT! SOUS. 


PISTACHIO  NUTS. 


tunthns  Nepaleusis,  with  golden  blossoms, 
— Hooker,  Him.  Jour.  Vol.  11.  p.  5. 

(6374)  PI  III,  the  Tamil  name  of  a Ceylon  tree 
which  grows  to  about  twenty  feet  in  height,  and 
two  feet  iu  diameter.  It  is  very  close  in  its  grain, 
and  is  used  by  the  natives  for  the  frames  of  ves- 
sels and  in  house-work.  It  produces  a fruit 
which  is  of  no  use. — Edge,  Ceylon. 

(6375)  PISONIA  GRANDIS,  Nyctagx- 
xe/K,  lliddell. 

Bag  Achera,  Duk. 

A straggling  shrub,  armed  witli  strong  axilla- 
ry recurved  thorns  ; flowers  small,  in  axillary 
terminal  panicles.  Forms  an  excellent  hedge 
plant. 

(6376)  PISONIA  INERMIS. 

Kongi-putri,  Duk. 

Without  thorns. 

(6377)  PISONIA  MORINDIFOLIA-  The 
Lettuce  thee. 

Lutchee-kottay-ellay,  Tam. 

The  leaves  of  this  pretty  tree  are  used  in  va- 
rious ways  ; sometimes  by  Europeans  ; they 
make  tolerable  greens  cooked  with  cocoanut, 
chillies,  &c.,  &c.,  to  be  found  only  in  gardens, 
leaves  of  a light  green  colour,  turning  nearly 
white  during  the  hot  months. — Jeffrey. 

(6378)  PISTACIA,  a genus  of  Plants  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  Anacardiucea:.  It  has 
dioecious,  apetalous  flowers.  The  male  flowers 
with  the  raceme  amentaceous,  with  1-fiowered 
bracts;  calyx  5-cleft;  stamens  5 ; anthers  sub- 
sessile,  4-cornered.  Female  flowers  with  the 
raceme  more  lax ; calyx  3-4-cleft ; ovary  1-3- 
celled  ; stigmas  3,  rather  thick.  Drupe  dry,  ovate, 
with  a somewhat  bony  nut,  usually  1 -seeded  and 
1-celled.  Seeds  solitary,  each  without  albumen. 
Eng.  Cyc. 

(6379)  PISTACIA  LENTISCUS.  Mastic 
tree.  A Native  of  the  South  of  Europe  and 
of  Asia  Minor,  introduced  into  the  Calcutta  Gar- 
den in  806.  The  bud,  bark,  leaves,  nnd  fruit 
have  all  been  used  in  medicine,  but  have  been 
laid  aside  in  modern  times. — Roxburgh.  The  bush 
is  found  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediteraneau.  'The 
leaves  are  evergreen,  equally  pinnate  ; leaflets  8 
t-o  12,  usually  alternate,  with  the  exception  of 
the  two  upper,  which  are  opposite,  oval,  lanceo- 
late, obtuse,  often  mucronate,  entire,  and  per- 
fectly smooth.  Flowers  very  small,  in  axillary 
panicles,  similar  to  those  of  the  other  species'; 
fruits  very  small,  pea-shaped,  reddish  when  ripe. 
'Ihe  sweet  fragrant  stimulant  resin  called  Mastich 
is  obtained  from  the  trunk  by  incisions  made  in 
die  month  of  August.  It  is  used  to  strengthen 
and  preserve  the  teeth  and  in  diarrhoea. 

(6380)  Mastic  Resin,  Roomie  Mastike.  or 
lurkish  olibanum,  Manna  of  Lebanon. 


Sakes,  Arab.  I Kinnoli,  Tur. 

Koondur  ltoomee,  Pe us.  | Ulmastiga,  Sr. 

This  valuable  substance,  occurs  in  oval  tears  of 
variable  size,  smooth,  diaphanous,  brittle,  break- 
ing with  plane  brilliant,  glassy,  and  pale  yellow 
surface,  and  owing  to  its  brittleness  being  usual- 
ly covered  with  its  own  dust.  Its  odour  is 
agreeable  ; flavour  weakly  balsamic ; it  softens 
in  the  mouth,  and  becomes  ductile  like  white 
wax.  It  melts  at  a moderate  heat,  and  then  ex- 
hales a sweet  odour.  Mastic  is  quite  insoluble 
in  water,  it  yields  to  alcohol  80  _per  100  of  solu- 
ble matter,  leaving  a substance  resembling 
caoutchouc,  which  is  slowly  dissolved  by  ether. 
This  resin  gives  its  name  to  the  process  of  mas- 
tication, being  universally  chewed  in  the  East ; 
it  is  much  used  by  dentists  for  filling  up  carious 
teeth  ; it  is  burned  as  incense ; and  in  some 
parts  of  Greece  it  is  added  to  bread  in  small 
quantities  to  give  it  an  agreable  flavour.  Mastic 
is  extensively  employed  as  a transparent  varnish, 
dissolved  in  turpentine  or  alcohol,  with  other  re- 
sinous bodies.  A species  of  mastic  called  turn  is 
obtained  in  Africa  from  the  Pistacia  Atalantica. 
The  true  resin  is  sold  in  all  the  Bazars  for  about 
three  rupees  the  seer,  (f  Shang hnessy,  p.  278. 

(6381)  PISTACIA  TEREBINTI-IUS.  Pist. 
vera.  Terebinthus  vulgaris. 

Katingu  lloomie,  Arab.  Butum,  Arab. 

Zuugbarib,  Persian.  Sukhur,  Pers.  (Royle). 

A native  of  Barbary,  Greece,  and  the  South  of 
France.  A resinous  j idee  of  much  value  is  af- 
forded by  this  tree.- — O’&haughnsesy,  p.  276. 


(63S2)  PISTACIA  VERA,  is  a small  tree,  or 
large  bush,  from  15  to  20  feet  high  ; its  leaves 
are  alternate,  unequally  pinnated.without  stipules, 
and  consist  of  from  3 to  5 oval  blunt  leathery 
smooth  leaflets.  The  flowers  are  small,  and  ar- 
ranged in  short  branched  racemes  from  the  old 
wood  ; some  are  male  and  others  female  ; the 
latter  are  succeeded  by  dry  drupes  about  the 
size  of  an  olive,  of  a reddish  colour,  with  a very 
thin  rind,  a brittle  2-valved  shell,  and  contain  a 
single  almond-like  seed  with  a green  embryo. 
The  tree  is  originally  from  Asia  Minor,  but  is 
now  nal  uralised  all  over  the  South  of  Europe, 
where  the  fruit  is  in  request  for  confectionary  and 
for  the  dessert,  under  the  name  of  Pistachio  Nuts. 
—Eng.  Cyc.  According  to  Mr.  Elphinstone  it 
grows  wild  in  the  Ilindu-kosh.  The  almond 
and  pericarp  are  imported  into  India  from  Cnlml, 
with  a kind  of  gall  termed  Gool-i-pista  and  a resin 
called  AlooJc-ul-mhat.  Hoyle’s  Iliastru.,  p. 
178. — O’Shaughnessy,  p.  277. 

(6383)  PISTACHIO  NUTS. 


Pistasjes,  Dux. 
Pistnches,  Fk. 
Pistasohen,  Gkr. 
Pistucli,  Guz.  & Hind. 


Pistacchi.  It. 
Pistaciie,  Lat. 
Alfocigo8,  Si*. 


The  produce  of  Pislac/iia  vera,  which  grows 
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abundantly  in  Arabia,  Persia,  Syria,  and  Sicily. 
They  are  oblong  and  pointed,  about  the  size 
of  a filbert,  inclosing  a kernel  of  a pale  greenish 
colour,  covered  with  a yellowish  or  reddish  skin. 
They  have  a pleasant,  sweetish,  unctuous  taste, 
and  are  chiefly  served  up  at  the  dessert.  Pis- 
tachio nuts  are  imported  into  Bombay  from  the 
Persian  Gulf. — Faulkner. 

(6384)  BIST!  ACE.E,  Lemnads,  or  Duck 
AVeeds,  a natural  order  of  Endogenous  Plants. 
The  species  are  floating  or  land  plants  with  very 
cellular,  lenticular,  or  lobed  fronds  or  leaves, 
some  of  them  wholly  destitute  of  spiral  vessels, 
except  perhaps  in  the  pistil.  The  floweTs  appear- 
ing from  the  margin  ot  the  fronds  2 or  3,  naked, 
inclosed  in  a spathe,  but  without  a spadix.  In 
the  male  flowers  the  stamens  are  definite,  often 
monadelphous  : in  the  female  flowers  the  ovary  is 
1 -celled,  with  one  o.r  more  erect  ovules  ; style 
short,  stigma  simple,  ovules  anatropal,  hemiana- 
tropal,  or  atropal.  Emit  membranous  or  capsular, 
not  opening,  one  or  more  spoiled  ; seeds  with  a 
fgngous  testa  and  a thickened  indurated  fora- 
men ; embryo  either  in  the  axis  ot  fleshy 
albumen  and  having  a lateral  cleft  tor  the 
emission  of  the  plumule,  or  at  the  apex  ot 
the  nucleus,  covered  in  by  a hardened  eudostome. 
The  common  Duck-Weed  Lentnrt  may  be  regard- 
ed as  the  most  simple  of  all  Phasuogamous 
Plants.  It  inhabits  the  ditches  of  the  cooler 
parts  of  the  world.  [Lejin a...]  Riatia , is  found 

in  the  tropics ; Aiulironinuti  in  the  basin  ot  the 
Mediterrauean. — liny.  Gyc. 

(6385)  PISUM,  a genus  of  Plants  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  .Legumml®,  aud  the  tribe 
Video!.  It  has  a calyx  with  ioliaceous  seg- 
ments, the  twb  upper  ones  being  shortest ; the 
vex  il  In  in  ample,  reflexed  ; the  style  compressed, 
carinated,  villous  above ; the  legume  oblong, 
rather  compressed,  but  not  winged  ; the  seeds 
“dobose,  numerous,  with  a roundish  hiluin. 
Eng.  Ggc. 

(6386)  PISUM  ARVENSE  has  l-(loweral 
peduncles  and  always  reel  flowers,  and  yields  the 
grav  peas  of  the  fields. •* — Eng.  Ggc. 

PISUM  SATIVUM.  PiiAsE.  Lin. 

ITerenso.  Sans- 
E.utance,  IIlND. 


(6388)  PITA  oil  AGAVE,  commonly  called 
Aloe  (Ay area1,  a tribe  of  AmnrglLtdvce). 


L'antala  and  lfuus-keora. 
Hlndke. 


Common  Pea.  Eng. 

Aiuslic,  p.  2-11. 


(63.S7) 

Puttanee,  Tam. 

Patana,  GtiZ. 

J’utt.ane.h,  Duk. 

Gooadoo  sanigheloo 

Tmi. 

Pisum  Sativum  has 
peduncles,  with  red  or 

common  pea  of  our  flelds  and  gardens.  Eng.  Ggc. 
These  are  indigeuous  to  the  Mahfatta  countries. 
The  native  country  pea  is  sown  after  the  rams 
in  drills,  and  varies  in  price  according  to  the 
cpialitv  ; when  green,  they  arc  tolerable  as  a vege- 
table, but. are  best, in  soup.  Procurable  in  De- 
cember and  January. — Riddell. 


two  or  many-flowered 
white  flowers  and  is  the 


Putliii  kalubuullm. 

Ta.m  i;j.. 

• • ( . • • • » ; • « / 1 ' ■ 1 If 

The  species  of  Agave,  commonly  called  aloe' 
plants,  are  natives  of  America,  which  have  be-, 
come  so  naturalised  in  many  parts  as  to  appear 
to  be  indigenous  in  Africa,  parts  of  India,  and 
in  the  south  of  Spain.  So  much  is  the  latter 
the  case,  that  some  authors  take  this  American 
plant  to  be  the  aloe  wood  mentioned  in  Scripture. 
But  there  is  not  the  slightest  foundation  for 
this  opinion,  nor  indeed  for  the  true  aloe  plants, 
of  which  the  agaves  so  frequently  assume  the 
name.  The  Aloes  wood  of  Scripture  is  the 
Alula  wood  of  the  East,  so  famed  for  its  fra- 
grance, yielded  by  Ar/uilaria  Agallochum,  k.,  (v. 
Ahalini  by  Dr.  Eoyle,  in  Kitto’s,  ‘ Cycl.  of  Bibli- 
cal Literature,’  i,  p.  90.)]  But,  as  they  also 
yield  some  fibre,  it  is  better  to  retain  for  them 
their  appropriate  name  of  Aloe.  The  Agave: 
plants,  to  which  the  name  of  American  alotfs1  is  t 
so  frequently  applied,  resemble  the  true  aloes  in 
their  sword-shaped  leaves  with  parallel  veins, , 
which,  however,  grow  to  g. gigantic  size — that  is,, 
from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  length— in  a cluster: 
from  the  root,  with  their  margins  usually  armed: 
with  short  thorns,  and  their  points  . with  a hard 
and  sharp  thorn.  This  makes  these  plants  so. 
useful  in  the  construction  of  hedges  ; a use  to: 
which  they  are  applied  in  the  south  of  Spain 
and  of  Italy,  as  also  in  Sicily.  These  plants; 
come  to  perfection  in  about  three  years,  though 
they  do  not  flower  for  eight,  and,  in  soma 
situations,  perhaps  not  for  twenty  years, 
when  they  throw  up  a tall  candelabra-like  flower 
stalk.  This  has,  no  doubt,  given  origin 
to  the  fable  ot  their  flowering  only  once  in  a hun- 
dred years.  It  is  the  leaves  of  these  plants  which 
abound  in  fibres  of  great  length,  and  of  consider- 
ble  strength.  Being  also  tough  and  durable, 
they  are  separated  for  the  purpose  of  making 
string  and  rope,  not  only  in  their  native  coun- 
tries, but  also  in  those  into  which  they  have  beer; 
introduced.  Dr.  Hoyle;  in  his  ‘ Illustrations  o 
Himalayan  Botany’  (p.  375),  observed,  respect- 
ing these  pianist  “The  species  of  agave  are  no- 
on!)' ornamental  as  plants,  and  useful  as  hedges- 
but  are  important  for  their  products-  The  roats,,a: 
well  as  leaves,  contain  ligneous  fibre  \pila  thread 
useful  for  various  purposes  : these  are  separata 
bv  bruising  in  water,  and  afterwards  beating, 
practices  which  the.  natives  of  India  have  adopt 
o,i  <>■  flier  from  instruction  or  orisriual  observa 


ed,  cither  from  instruction  or  original 
lion.  The  Mexicans  also  made  their  paper  o 
the  fibres  of  agave  leaves  laid  in  layers.  Th 
expressed  juice  of  .the  leaves  evaporated,  . i 
stated  by  Long,  in  his  ‘ History  of  Jamaica, i 
to  be  also  useful  as  a substitute  for  son) 
But  the  most  important  product . ot  agave 
and  especially  A.  arnericann,  the  specie 
now  most  common  in  the  South  of  Litropc,  i 
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the  sap,  which  exudes  upon  the  cutting  out  of 
the  inner  leaves,  just  before  the  flower  scape  is 
ready  to  tmrdt  forth  ; of  this  a very  full  account  is 
given  by  the  illustriousllmnboldt,  in  his  ‘ Politi- 
cal History  of  New  Spain’  (book  iv,  c.  9).  The 
fibres  of  these  Agave  leaves  are,  in  Mexico, 
converted  into  twine,  cord,  or  rope;  the  last  used 
in  mines,  and. on  the  western  coast,  towards  Gua- 
vaquill,  for  the  rigging  of  ships.  Humboldt 
describes  a bridge  over  the  River  Chambo,  in 
Quito,  131  feet  in  span,  of  which  the  main 
ropes,  four  inches  in  diameter,  were  made  of  the 
tgave;  and  upon  these  ropes  the  road-way  was 
placed.  In  the  West  Indies,  the  negroes  are 
leseribed  as  making  ropes,  fishing-nets,  and 
lammocks  of  agave  fibres.  The  fibre  is  thus 
prepared  : the  longest  and  most  perfect  leaves 
jeing  cut  oil',  are  laid  upon  a board  and  scraped 
.vith  a square  iron  bar,  which  is  held  in 
10th  hands,  until  all  the  juice  and  pulp 
ire  pressed  out,  the  fibres  only  remaining.  Sted- 
nan  says,  the  fibre  is  like  white  silk, 
tnd  hence  it  obtains  the  name  of  silk-grass  ; 
hough  this  seems  to  be  also  applied  to 
die  fine  fibres  of  Agave  vivipara,  and  of  A. 
/uccafoUa.  But  others  of  these  white  endo- 
genous fibres  are  better  entitled  to  the  name,  as 
hey  are  softer  and  more  flexible.  Stedinan  says, 
■opes  made  of  this  material  are  stronger  than  any 
u use  in  England  ; biff  that  they  are  liable  to  be 
tooner  damaged  by.  "immersion  in  water.  In 
Portugal  the  fibre  is  called  Jilo  depita,  and  appli- 
xl  to  various  purposes.  In  Spain  also,  the  fibre 
s. called  Pita,  and  used  for  making  string  and 
■ope,  the  plant  being  abundant. in  the  southern 
n-ovinccs.  In  Sicily,  the  fibre  is  said,  by  Dr 
Balfour,  to  be  called  Zambaroue,  where  cordage 
ind  mats  are  made  of  it.  Pita  fibre  is  exten- 
sively used  in  South  America  for  even  considera- 
ilv  sized  rope. 

Pita  fibre  and  rope  have  been  stated  to 
jc  prepared,  from  the  Agave  so  common  in 
he  south  of  Spain,  though  not  to  the  extent  at 
vhicii  the  manufactory  might  easily  be  carried 
m.  M.  Romon  de  la  Sagra  recommends  the  in- 
roduction  ol  other  kinds  from  Guatiinala  and 
Columbia,  which  are  known  there  by  the  names  of 
Gabulln  and  “ Gocaiza.”  Species  ofFourcrova 
ilso  yield  excellent  fibre.  F-  r/igmitea,  is  common  at 
3t.  1 lelena  and  has  been  introduced  into  Madras. 
I'ita  fibre  was  sent  to  the  Exhibition  of  1851 
iroin  the  island  of  Madeira,  and  also  from  Bur- 
badocs  and  Demerara.  Thread  and  paper  made 
h-oin  Agave  ameridana  were  also  sent  from 
Mexico,  and  fibre  is  also  said  to  be  obtained 
l ,ere  fl'om  a species  called  “ Moogai ” — Agave 
’'-wcantha  by  botanists. 

The  name  Pita  seems  to  be  also  appli- 
ed to  similar  fibres  obtained  from  species  of 
oromelia  and  of  Ypcca,  as  well  as  of  Amive 
fiecordmg  to  Dr.  Hamilton,  of  Plymouth 
1 is  probable  that  it  is  so,  lor  these  are  all 
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very  similar  to  each  other.  Dr.  Hamilton  .fur- 
ther states,  that  the  weight  of  Pita  fibre  being 
one  sixth  less  than  that  of  hemp,  the  difference 
would  be  very  considerable  for  the  entire  rig- 
ging of  a ship  and  produce  a sensible  reduction 
in  tbe  top  weight,  and  thus  increase  the  stability 
of  the  hull.  Tic  considers  it  also  more  durable 
than  hemp,  and  that  it  bears  the  alternate  action 
of  humidity  and  of  dryness  with  little  injury  ; 
hence  it  is  preferred  for  cables,  standing  rigging 
of  vessels,  nets  for  fishing,  &c.  The  difference 
in  hygroinetric  action  is  also  in.  favour  of  the 
Pita.  In  a few  months’  trial  in  II  M.S.  Port- 
land, a log-line,  300  feet,  long,  of  Pita,  contract- 
ed sixteen  feet  two  tenths,  whilst  a similar  one 
made  of  liemjy  contracted  twenty-one  feet  six 
tenths;  the  contraction,  moreover,  of  the  Pita 
ceased  the  third  day,  while  that  of  hempen  cord 
continued  the  whole  time.  The  two  lines  have 
been  deposited  in  the  stores  of  the  dockyard  at 
Plymouth.  At  Amboyna,  says  Labillardiere, 
the  natives  produce  threads  from  the  bastard 
Aloe,  called  Agave  vivipara : the  master  of  the 
house  went  and  cut  a leaf  off  this  plant,  and, 
resting  it  on  his  thigh,  in  order  to  scrape  it  with 
his  large  knife,  he  took  off  its  pulp,  and  obtained 
from  it  a fascicle  of  threads  as  long  as  the  leaf, 
and  as  strong  as  those  of  our  best  hemp.  The 
Agave  grows  well  on  tbe  north  coast  of  Africa, 
and  its  fibre  has  been  paid  much  attention  to  by 
the  French  since  their  occupation  of  Algeria. 
There,  it  is  stated,  when  fodder  is  scarce,  cattle 
will  eat  the  younger  leaves  when  cut  into  trans- 
verse slices.  A clock  and  paper  made  of  this  fibre 
were  sent  to  the  Exhibition  of  1851  ; and  ropes 
have  been  made  of  the  fibres— of  these  the 
strength  is  very  considerable.  The  Agave  or 
Pita  fibre  being  so  extensively  employed  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  there  "is  no 
doubt  that  it  would  be  a valuable  culture 
for  many  parts  of  India.  It  was  pro- 
bably introduced  into  India  bv  the  Portuguese, 
and  is  now  common  in  both  the  northern  and 
southern  parts  of  India.  The  species  which  D. 
Koyle  found  most  common  in  the  north-west  of 
India  was  AgaveMvipara.  This  seems  to  be  tbe 
same  as  the  Aggjjpamericana  of  Roxburgh  (‘  Herb 
Ami).,’  v,  94).  -lie  observed  that  on  rich  soils, 
the  plant  invariably  produced  bulbs,  but  no  seeds, 
while  on  a poor  stony  soil  and  dry  climate,  like 
that  oi  Delhi,  seeds  alone  are  produced.  This 
specioe  must  be  closely  allied  to  the  A.  cantala 
of  Dr.  Roxburgh,  which  is,  no  doubt,  a natura- 
lised plant.  These  species  or  varieties  flourish 
iu  dry  parts  of  the  country,  where  few  fibre- 
yielding  plants  succeed  so  well,  such  as  in  the 
Deccan  and  iu  Mysore.  Far  in  the  north-west, 
the.  outer  hedge  of  the  Saharunpore  Botanic 
Garden  was  formed  of  the  Agave,  and  the  fibres 
were  commonly  used  for  all  garden  purposes 
Dr.  Buchanan,  at  the  beginning  of  the  centurv 
found  the  villagers  in  Mysore  employing  it  for 
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making  strong  hed-ies,  and  separating  the  fibres  ii 
for  cordage-  ;•  and  Mr.  Webb,  who  was  employed  c 
with  Dr.  Anderson  in  cultivating  the  Nopal  for  the  t 
Cochineal  insect,  had  a plantation  of  the  Agave,  t 
near  Madras.  Of  this  the  fibres  were  made  into  t 
rope,  and  reported  upon  at  the  arsenal  of  Fort,  li 
St.  George,  as  long  since  as  the  year  1 7 9 S . t 
Mr.  William  Webb  having  made  a plantation  of  a 
the  Agave  plant,  in  the  year  1798  manufactured  t 
ropes  from  its  fibres,  which  he  considered  superior  I 
in  a strength  to  that  made  in  Europe,  lie  also  \ 
stated  that  he  believed  rope  without  tar  to  be  pre-  f 
fcrable  for  all  military  purposes.  He  submitted  1 
a coil  of  this  rope  to  the  Military  Board  of  Fort  i 
St.  George,  with  a suggestion  that  he  should  be  i 
allowed  to  supply  it  in  lieu  of  rope  made  in  Eli-  t 
rope.  Capt.  P.  Malcolm,  of  II.  M.  S.  Suffolk, 
writing  from  Cochin,  reported  upon  it,  “ as  < 
strong,  if  not  more  so,  than  Coir,  and  as  having  i 
the  advantage  in  pliability.”  A Committee  of  s 
the  Military 1 Board  were  “ of  opinion,  that  its  < 
appearance  promises  well,  and  that  from  a trial 
that  has  been  made  of  it,  it  is  at  least  equal  : 
when  new  to  the  best  Europe  rope  of  the  same  < 
size  in  point  of  strength.  Sixteen  of  the  batter-  1 
ing  gnns  having  been  mounted  with  it  before  : 
it  gave'  way,  while  Europe  rope  of  a larger 
kind  failed  after  it  had  been  employed  in 
mounting  only  four  guns.”  But  it  was  observ- 
ed that  the  yarns  were  made  too  large,  and 
that  diminishing  their  size  would  augment  their 
strength.  With  respect  to  it  s durability,  the 
Committee  had  no  experience,  but  report  that  a 
coil  which  Mr.  Webb  stated  “had  been  fixed  to 
the  anchor  of  his  bout  at  Ennofe,  and  kept  con- 
stantly ■ under  water  for  six  months,  appear  to 
have  undergone  no  other  alteration  than 
Europe  rope  would  have  done  in  the  same  situ- 
ation,” In  another  report  made  bv  the  Com- 
missary of  Stores,  Fort  St.  George,  dated  27th 
July,  1801,  on  a coil  of  Aloe  rope  manufactured 
at  Seringaptam,  it  is  stated  that  “the  coil  ol 
Aloe  rope  was,  on  its  being  received  at  the  Arse- 
nal, the  10th  of  June,  immersed  in  a tub  of  wat- 
er for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  exposed  to 
the  open  air  in  the  yard ; since  which  date,  a 
few  showers  of  rain  have  f after  each  of 
which  the  coil  was  turned  ; aiuf  upon  being  ex- 
amined and  tried  the  27th  instant,  it  was  found 
to  be  quite  rotten.”  From  this  it  was  inferred 
that  Aloe  rope  will  not  stand  wet ; and  it  was 
stated  that  this  was  also  the  result  of  similar 
rope  supplied  to  H M.’s  squadron  then  in  India. 

(<  Madras  Artillery  ’Records’  for  1839.)  Though 
nothing  is  so  objectionable  in  a rope  for  naval  pur- 
poses as  inability  to  bear  exposure  to  wet,  the 
above  experiments  are  inconclusive,  because  we 
arc  without  any  information  respecting  the  spe- 
cies of  Agave  which  was  cultivated,  and  also 
respecting  the  soil  and  climate  where  il  was 
grown,  as  well  as  the  time  which  the  fibre  was 
macerated  before  it  was  separated.  All  which 


influence  not  only  the  strength  of  fibre,  but  its 
capability  of  bearing  moisture.  The  result  of  1 
the  experience  in  India  is  moreover,  contrary 
to  that  of  South  America.  The  employment  of 
the  fibres  of  this  plant  seems  very  general,  as  it 
has  since  become  widely  distributed  through 
the  Madras  Presidency.  Thus  it  is  so  employed 
at  Masulipatnm  and  at  Bellary.  At  Cuddapah, 
the  natives  make  ropes  of  it  thirty  cubits  in 
length.  The  plant  is  abundant  about  Madura, 
whence  fibre  and  cordage  were  sent.  The  fibres 
are  prepared  by  pressing  the  leaves  between  two 
horns  and  then  washing  the  pulp  away.  The 
ropes  arc  described  as  being  manufactured  iu 
great  abundance,  and  at  trilling  expense  ; and  that 
they  are  much  used  for  lashing  bales  of  calico. 
The  fibres  arc  also  separated  on  the  Malabar  coast, 
and  -specimens  were  sent  from  the  prisoners; 
iu  the  jail.  But  the  most  varied  assortment  of i 
specimens  was  sent  from  Madras,  prepared  at 
the  instigation  of  Dr:  Hunter  in  his  School  oft 
Arts,  and  by  the  prisoners  in  the  Jails  at  Mad- 
ras. Of  these,  the  Agave  was  in  the  slate  both 
of  fibre  and  of  oakum  ; also  made  into  string, 
cord,  and  rope,  and  dyed  orange,  red,  maroon, 
and  green,  showing  how  well  this  fibre  takes: 
these  colours.  Also,  some  good  paper,  made, 
with  this  fibre,  mixed  with  that  of  gunny  bags. 
In  Madras,  this  plant  is  called  petlia  /calabitn- 
tka.  Tire  usual  way  of  preparing  these  fibres  is: 
to  steep  them  in  water  for  three  days,  and  there 
to  clear  away  the  herbaceous  parts.  But  the 
best  way  of  steeping  is  that  practised  by  the  na- 
tives iu  some  places ; that,  is,  ot  sinking  the  leaves 
in  wet  sand.  But  the  fibres  may  also  be  separated 
by  first  beating,  and  then  scraping  away  the 
rest  of  the  vegetable  tissue.  The  beating 
is  required  on  account  oi  the  hardness  o 
these  agave  leaves.  Pressing  them  through 
grooved  cylinders,  would,  no  doubt,  be.  offi-. 
cacious  and  also  expeditious.  I lie  Agave  i; 
also  common  in  the  Bengal  Presidency,  where  u 
is  called  can  tala  ; and  also  bans  fceora,  or  Bam 
boo  Bandanas.”  Though,  probably  most  vain 
able  in  the  upper  provinces,  yet,  in  Decern 
her,  1839,  Mr.  Bond,  master-attendant  a 
Balasore,  sent  to  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Cal 
cutta,  a piecs  of  cloth  manufactured  by  hin 
from  a species  of  the  Aloe  plant,  ot  which  h 
sent  a leaf  ; and  stated  that  the  cloth  had  beer 
woven  without  the  thread  having  been  spun.  A 
al  endy  mentioned  the  fibre  was.consinntb  cm 
ployed  for  garden  purposes  at  Saharunpore.  Mi 
Tonnoehy,  B.  C.  S.,  succeeded  in  spreading  th! 
culture  in  the  Boolimdsluihur  district,  by  e> 
posing,  in  his  office,  some  ol  the  dressed  fibre,  an 
also  a couple  of  sattranjees  or  carpets  made  t 
them,  together  with  heaps  ot  seed.  I hose  a 
disappeared.  Mr.  Tonnoehy  encouraged  the  cn 
; ture  as  a hedge  plant,  because  it  was  not  onl 
; valuable  on  its  own  account,  but  also,  becam 
l enclosing  the  fields  so  much  enhances  t ic  \ n i 
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of  land.  The  long,  flowering  stem  was,  moreover, 
found  useful  as  a ridge-pole  for  cottages.  Jn  the 
year  1852,  Sir  II.  C.  Hamilton,  resident  at  In- 
dore, forwarded  some  specimens  of  the  librc  of 
the  Jgave  Cantata  which  grows  freely  in  Malwa, 
and  to  which  attention  had  been  directed  during 
the  temporary  want  of  “ Bakkul,”  the  fibrous 
hark  of  the  roots  of  certain  trees,  which  is  used 
in  i hat  part  of  India  as  a cheap  substitute  for 
string  and  cord.  Hr.  Tranter  found  he  could 
pull  out  single  fibres,  measuring  from  twenty  to 
thirty  inches  in  length  ; but  he  separated  a 
larger  quantity  by  macerating  the  leaves  in  water 
for  a week  and  tluTn  beating  them  with  a stick. 
Capt.  A.  Thompson,  of  Messrs.  TVs  rope-manu- 
factory at  Calcutta,  having  tested  i he  fibres,  found 
the'strength  quite  equal  to  the  best  llussian  hemp. 
He  also  states,  in  June,  1S52,  that  a consider- 
able quantity  of  fibre,  exactly  similar,  had  lately 
been  imported  from  the  Malabar  coast,  and  that 
he  had  some  made  into  rope,  which  very  much 
resembled  Manilla  rope  : but  time  was  required 
to  test  its  durability.  It  was  then  worth  about 
four  rupees  per  bazar  maund  in  the  Calcutta 
market.  Though  this  Pita  or  Agave  fibre  is  so 
much  employed  in  different  p.qrts  qf  the  world, 
its  great  merits  seem  to  be,  generally,  but  little 
known.  AVe  have  seen  that  in  South  America, 
ropes  made  with  it  are  considered  both  strong 
and  durable.  The  ropes  made  at  Algiers 
have  been  found  to  possess  great  strength  ; and 
:he  log-lines  ■ in  II.  M.  ship  Portland  to 
be  both  durable  and  not  shrinking  after  the  third 
lay.  In  lightness  and  colour  they  resemble 
ropes  ot  Manilla  hemp,  though  they  are  not 
isually  so  strong.  But  in  a “ comparative  trial 
made  at  Paris,  between  ropes  made  of  hemp  and 
>(  the  aloe  from  Algiers,  the  latter  was  found  to 
tear  2,000  kilogrames,  while  the  former,  of  equal 
size,  bore  only  400.”  So,  in  some  comparative 
rials  made  at  the  French  dock  yard  at  Toulon, 
m ropes  made  from  these  fibres  and  from  hemp, 
.he  following  results  were  obtained,  both  being 
mmevsed  in  the  sea  for  six  months,  and  exposed 
o the  atmosphere  for  the  same  time: 


PITA. 


Plunged  in  sea, 
Exposed  to  air. 
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■*» 
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HEMP. 

Weight  sup- 
ported. 

Difference  ii: 
favour  of  Pita 

Pounds. 

Pounds! 

Pounds. 

3,810 

Plunged  in  sea, 

2,538 

1,272 

3,72 1 

Exposed  to  air,  ... 

3,022 

702 

In  the  year  1841  some  rope  was  made  under 
he  direction  of  Mr.  Hornby  at  the  AIHpore  Jail 
’ope-walk,  of  Aloe,  or  rather  Agave  fibre,  ob- 
ained  from  plants  which  had  been  grown  by 
■he  convalescent  insane,  near  Calcutta.  Tfflfc 
tlornby  tested  this  rope  against  ethers  made  of 
country  Hemp  (that  is  Sunn),  Jutc,  and  Coir, 
ind  lie  found  the  Agave  rope  exceed  the  other! 


PITA  OR,  AGAVE. 

in  strength,  as  appears  from  the  following  state- 
ment sent  by  him  to  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
India : 

CALCULATION  OF  THE  POWERS  OF  ALOE  FI- 
BRE ROPE,  COUNTRY  IlEMP,  JUTE,  AND 
COIR  ROPE,  TRIED  AT  THE  ALLITOIIE 
JAIL  llOPF-WALK. 

lib.  Troy. 

Aloe  Fibre  Hope,  1 fathom  long,  hhd  3 fiiches  in 

circumference,  broke,  jR  a weight  of..;,  2519^ 

t'oir  do.  " do  do.  2I7§ 

Country  lleilip  cld  do.  do. 

Jute  do,  do.  do.  2-156-I- 

In  some  experiments  made  by  Hr.  Royle,  lie  found 
a bundle  of  the  fibres  bore  270  lb.,  while  a similar 
bundle  ol  'Russian  hemp  bore  only  460  lb.  Hr. 
Wight  had  some  cord  prepared  with  the  Agave 
fibre  in  Coimbatore,  and  found  it  bore  362  lb.  ; 
when  similar  rope,  made  from  Crotolana  juncca 
broke  with  407  lb.  The  following  are  the  results 
of— 
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These  experiments  prove  ineontestibly,  that 
the  Rita  fibre  is  possessed  of  very  useful  proper- 
ties  j and  we  have  seen  that  the  Agave  plant  has 
become  naturalised  in  many  widely  separated 
parts  of  the  Indian  territories.  Its  characteristics 
have  been  dwelt  upon  in  detail,  because  it  seems 
calculated  to  prove  extremely  useful  in  India 
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PLANKS. 


First,  because  it  grows  in  dry  climates  and  poor 
soils,  such  as  may  be  met  with  both  in  the  Dec- 
can  and  in  Mysore.  It  will,  in  such  situations 
form  a very  effective  hedge — useful,  not  only  in 
keeping  off  from  the  crops  the  innumerable 
herds  of  deer,  &c,  but  also  in  assisting  in  sav- 
ing the  soil,  a road  .or  a railway,  from  being 
covered  with  the  sand  blown  from  the  desert. 
The  leaves  would  form  a continual  source  of 
employment  for  the  people,  in  separating  an 
abundant  supply  of  material  for  cordage.  This 
will,  at  all  events,  be  sufficiently  good  for  all 
agricultural  purposes,  for  the  harnessing  of  cat- 
tle, the  baling  of  produce,  and  for  the  rigging  of 
vessels  employed  in  river  navigation.  The  fibre 
is  also  sufficiently  good  ■ o form  an  exportable 
article  of  considerable  value,  especially  as  the 
prejudice  against  white  cordage  will  by  degrees 
be  removed,  and  the  two  will  be  invaluable  for 
the  manufacture  of  paper.  It  is  desirable  that 
some  comparative  experiments  should  be  made 
on  the  age  at  which  the  leaves  should  be  collected, 
and  on  how  long  they  should  be  steeped.  Also, 
whether  this  process  is  necessary  at  all  ; 
that  is,  whether  the  fibre  may  not  be 
separated  by  mechanical  means.  The  cli- 
mate best  suited  to  the  growth  of  the  strong- 
est fibre  should  be  ascertained,  as  well 
as  what  are  the  differences  of  quality  between  the 
fibre  of  different  species  of  Agave.  Also,  the 
susceptibility  of  different,  kinds  to  the  effects  of 
moisture,  either  with  or  without  superficial  tar- 
ring. In  the  preparation  of  the  cordage  sub- 
mitted to  trial,  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
fibres  are  so  prepared  as  to  cut  each  other  as  lit- 
tle as  possible  when  tested  ; and  also  that  the 
cordage  is  made  by  a regular  rope-maker. — 
Hoyle , Fib.  PI.  p.  4. 


Pece,  It. 

Smola-gust  aja  Rus. 
Pez,  Sr. 


Pith  work  made  from  the  rushes)  ...  . 

called  “ Nultee” \ lal»°^ 

Model  of  the  Pagoda. 

(6392)  PITTA,  M.  Vieillot’s  name  for  a ge- 
nus of  remarkable  birds,  placed  by  Mr.  Swainson 
among  the  Myiotherina,  or  Ant-Thrushes.  [Me- 
rumd.e.]  Eng.  Cyc. 

Pitta  (Vi'eill.,  Temm.). — M.  Lesson  remarks 
that,  under  the  name  of  Myiolhera , llliger  and 
Cuvier  united  the  Proves  of  Puffon  and  the  Ant- 
Thrushes  properly  so  called.  These  Proves  are 
remarkable,  he  observes,  for  the  livid  colours  of 
their  plumage,  their  long  legs,  and  their  very 
short  tail.  They  are  only  found,  he  adds,  in  the 
Malaisian  Islands,  whilst  the  Ant-Thrushes  be- 
long to  the  New  Continent  as  well  as  to  the  Old 
World.  Mr.  Swainson  notices  the  genus  Pitta 
as  one  of  remarkable  beauty,  and  observes  that 
they  have  the  gradually-curved  bill  of  the  true 
Thrushes,  but  much  stronger .-^Eng.  Cyc. 

(6393)  PITTA  GIGAS,  Breve  Geant,  or 
Giant  Pitta.  Size  equal  to  that  of  a magpie, 
but  the  tail  is  short  and  squared,  and  the  wings 
cover  it  entirely.  A very  brilliant  azure-blue 
covers  the  back,  the  scapulars,  the  rump,  and 
tail ; a less  vivid  tint  is  spread  over  the  wings, 
the  quills  of  which  are  black,  covered  with  azure 
towards  the  tips;  summit  of  the  head,  nape, 
and  demi-collar  of  the  lower  part  of  the  neck 
black  ; feathers'  of  the  front  and  eye-brows  ashy- 
brown  ; throat  whitish  ; an  ashy-brown  tint  is 
spread  over  all  the  lower  parts ; the  feet  are  very 
long  and  of  a horny-ash  colour.  Total  length  9 1 
inches.  It  is  found  in  Sumatra.  (Tcmminck.) ' 
— Eny.  Gyc. 

Ghlor isoma  lJudaswuu>i{Kitta  thedasma,  Piroll 
Tkalawi , Temm.).  Greater  part  of  the  plumage 


(6359)  PITCH. 

Toix,  Pit. 

Pech,  Ger. 

Pitch,  Guz.  & Hind. 

The  residuum  which  remains  on  inspissating 
tar,  or  boiling  it  down  to  dryness.  It  is  exten- 
sively used  in  ship-building,  and  for  many  other 
purposes. — McCulloch.  Faulkner. 

(6390)  PITCH  BLENDE.  A.  ponderous 
metalliferous  ore,  of  a blackish  colour,  much 
valued  by  porcelain  painters.  Localities,  Sax-* 
ony,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and,  Cornwall.  — TFa- 
terston.  Faulkner. 

(6391)  PITH  MODELS.  The  Triehinopoly 
Local  Committee  exhibited  a large  collection  of 


figures  and  architectural  models,  carved  in  the 


Pith  oftheTypha.  The  attitudes  of  the  figures  are 
stiff’  but  the  draperies  are  characteristic.  The 
figures  introduced  into  the  model  of  the  Trichi- 
nopoly  Fort  are  out  of  proportion  being  far  too 
large  for  the  scale  of  the  buildings 


very  brilliant  celadon-green ; a velvety  black. 


band  springs  at  the  angle  of  the  bill,  passes  back- 
wards so  as  to  include  the  eye,  and  surrounds: 
the  occiput ; tail  deep  tarnished  green;  wings: 
reddish,  but  the  three  or  four  secondary  feathers: 
nearest  the  body  are  opaline  bluish-ash ; mis, 
bill,  and  feet,  very  bright  vermilion-red.  Total 
length  11  inches  2 or  3 lines.  The  male  and  fe- 
male have  nearly  the  same  livery,  lhe  young 
of  the  year  differ  in  the  colour  of  their  bill  and 
feet,  which  are  black;  in  that  of  the  wings,- 
which  is  a tarnished  rusty-red,  and  in  the  \ery; 
clear  blue,  which  is  nearly  whitish,  of  all  the  rest 
of  the  plumage.  This  blue  tint  is  more  \ i'.  id  in 
middle  age,  and  passes  by  degrees  from  bri 


lit 


azure-blue  to 


celadon-green. 


. (Triehinopoly 

Pith  Models  ofFagodas and  g.l]eni 


Individuals  dur- 
ing moult  have  the  plumage  varied  with  these 
two  tints  very  vivid  and  pure.  It  is  a native  9 1 
Java  and  Sumatra.  (Tcmminck .y—Eug.  Cyc. 

(6394)  PLANKS. 


Planker,  Dan. 
Plaukcn,  Dut. 
Planches,  T'11. 
Plankeu,  Ger. 


Tukhta,  Guz.  Hind. 
Tolstule-closku,  Rus. 
Plankor,  Sw. 
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PLANTAINS. 


A term  applied  to  thick  strong  boards,  cut 
from  various  kinds  of  wood. — b'uuUcner. 

(6395)  PLANTAGO,  a genus  of  Plants,  the 
ype  of  the  natural  order  Plantayinacece.  It  has  a 
1-cleft  calyx,  a corolla  with  au  ovate  tube,  and 
i 4 -parted  reilexed  limb.  The  capsules  burst 
ransvcrsely  ; they  are  2-4  celled,  and  have 
'rom  2 to  4 seeds.  The  seeds  of  P.  Ispa- 
ihula  are  of  a very  cooling  nature,  and  with  boil- 
ng  water  form  a rich  mucilage,  which  is  much 
ised  in  India  in  catarrh,  gonorrhoea,  and  nephri- 
te affections.  Soda  is  obtained  in  Egypt  from 
he  ashes  of  P.  sqnarrom.—Eug.  Oyc. 

(6396)  PLANTAGO  ISPAGHULA. 

Ispagool,  Pers.  I Fuslioon,  Greek. 

Buzr-kaloona,  Arau.  | 


In  India  the  Plantago  Ispaghula  is  cultivated 
luring  the  cold  season  for  the  seeds,  which  are 
ised  as  an  emollient  and  light  article  of  diet 
or  convalescents. — O’  Shaughnessy , page  510. 
n making  a decoction  of  Ispaghool  lake  of  Ts- 
laghool  seeds  two  drachms,  distilled  water  one 
lint.  Boil  and  strain.  This  preparation  is  a 
imple  demulcent.  That  of  Isphaghool  is  used  in 
lysenteries,  and  recommended  by  Air.  Twinin': 
— Bengal . Phar.  p.  277. 

(6397)  PLANTAINS,  Banana. 

Kudali,  Sans, 


Biyu,  Bali. 
Kehl-kang,  Cyng. 
Kayla  Guz.  Hind. 
Gadaug,  Jav. 

Pesang,  Mal. 
Ng-hyet-Praw,  Burm. 


Valiepullum,  Tam. 
Arietie  pundoo,  Tel. 

Fau/kner- 

Yellacoy,  Maleal. 


It  is  probable  that  the  plantain  and  the  banana 
re  merely  varieties,  indeed  that  all  the  plantains 
ire  derivable  from  one  species,  the  Musa  sapieu- 
um,  also  called  M.  paradisiaca,  the  original  of 
rhich  is  the  wild  Musa.  The  Musa  is  found  in 
11  tropical  countries,  and  in  India  -the  common 
idible  varieties  flourish  in  the  poorest  of  soils, 
iom  the  most  northern  parts  of  India  to  Cape 
vomorin,  and  from  the  sea  shore  to  elevations 
d 7000  feet.  M.  Coccinea  M.  Cavendiskii 
re  found  in  China.  M.  Glauca  is  indigenous 
u the  Malayan  Peninsula.  M.  Ornata  in  Cliit- 
agong.  M-  Superba  is  found  in  the  valleys  of 
he  south  of  the  Peninsula,  and  of  the  mountains 
tDindigal.  The  varieties  cultivated  in  Sou- 
hern  India,  Rustuley,  Poovaley,  Payvalley,  Mon- 
!en,  Skeoalley,  and  Puichey  valley,  are  to  be 
bund  in  most  bazars.  The  plantain  is  one  of 
lie  most  useful  of  plants ; in  some  countries 
upplies  the  place  of  bread  and  forms  the  chief 
lutriment  of  the  people ; its  ripe  fruit  is  eaten 
.very where  in  India  as  a delicacy,  and  is  also 
nade  into  preserves.  The  farinaceous  parts 
be  separated  in  the  form  of  flour.  The 
! l°°ts  or  toPs  of  young  plants  are  given  as 
obder  for  sheep  and  cattle  and  are  said  to  be  a 
* icate  edible.  The  leaves  serve  for  thatch  and 
reckling  and  the  stem  yields  valuable  fibres. 


Humboldt  has  calculated  that  the  same  amount 
of  ground  planted  with  the  Banana  will  support 
a far  greater  number  of  people  than  when  plant- 
ed with  wheat,  but  the  productiveness  accord- 
ing to  the  following  statements  differs  with  the 
mean  temperature.  Professor  Johnston  being 
the  authority  for  the  yield  of  dry  food. 
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In  South  America,  Mexico  and  in  Bombay,  the 
fruiPcut  into  slices  and  dried  in  the  sun,  and 
packed  in  the  leaves  of  the  plant  forms  an  article 
of  trade ; they  can  also  be  baked,  and  in  this 
state  the  sugar  on  the  fruit  is  sufficient  to  pre- 
serve them  for  years  ; in  the  process  of  drying, 
the  plantain  is  taken  when  fully  ripe  and  laid 
in  light  cane  frames  exposed  to  the  sun.  IV  lieu 
shrivelling  commences  the  skin  is  peeled  off, 
after  which  the  drying  process  is  completed,  and 
the  fruit  is  pressed  with  masses  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  transport : in  the  moist  climates  of  India 
it  would  be  necessary  to  bake  them  in  ovens. 
In  1850-51,  267  cwt.,  valued  at  Rs.  1456,  were 
exported  from  Bombay  to  Cu'cli  and  Guzcrat. 
The  several  varieties  of  the  edible  plantain  which 
are  known  and  cultivated  throughout  the  West 
Indies,  Africa,  and  in  the  East,  are  all  reducible 
to  two  classes,  viz.,  the  Plantain  and  the  Bana- 
na {Musa  Paradisiaca  and  sapientum).  The  dif- 
ference between  these  two  plants  is  even  so 
slight  as  to  be  scarcely  specific;  it  is  therefore 
most  probable  that  there  was  originally  but  one 
stock,  from  which  they  have,  by  cultivation  and 
change  of  locality,  been  derived.  The  plantain 
and  its  varieties  invariably  bear  male,  female  and 
hermaphrodite  flowers  within  the  same  gpathe, 
all  of  them  being  imperfect  and  consequently 
unproductive  of  seed.  An  individual  may,  even 
from  excess  of  culture,  moisture,  &c.,  be  entirely 
incapable  of  flowering.  During  the  prevalence 
of  a disease  or  blight  among  the  plantain  walks 
of  Demerara  in  the  years  1844  and  1S55,  it  was 
seriously  proposed  to  introduce  male  plantains, 
or  obtain  fresh  stock  by  seed.  It  was  therefore, 
necessary  to  determine  with  exactness,  if  possi- 
ble, whether  the  Plantain  or  Banana,  (whichever 
be  the  parent  stock)  exists  anywhere  at  present., 
or  has  been  known  to  have  existed  as  a perfect 
plant,  that  is  bearing  fertile  seeds ; or,  whether 
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it.  lias  always  existed  in  the  imperfect  state,  that 
is, incapable  of  being  procreated  by  s'cedythe  only 
stale  in  which  it  at  present,  exists  in  onr  colonies. 
Linnaeus  conjectured  (Spec.  Plant,  I7(i3)  that  the 
BiSuii”  ( Uelicouia  kimilut),  :i  native  of  OaraC- 
cas,  which  produces  fertile  seeds,  was  the  stock 
plant  of  the  plantain  ; but  the  existence  of  a 
wild  seed-bearing  plantain,  renders  it  unneces- 
sary to  pursue  that  speculation.  The  banana, 
from  time  immemorial,  has  been  the  food 
of  the  philosophers  and  sages  of  the  East, 
and  almost  all  travellers  throughout  the  tro- 
pics have  described  these  plants  exactly  as  they 
are  known  to  us,  either  as  sweet  fruit  eaten  raw, 
or  a farinaceous  vegetable  roasted  or  boiled. 
The  foliage  of  the  plantain  affords  food  and  bed- 
ding, and  is  used  for  thatch,  making  paper,  and 
basket  making;  and  from  its  pelioles  is  obtained 
a tine  and  durable  thread.  The  tops  of  the  young 
plants  are  eaten  as  a delicate  vegetable  ; the  fer- 
mented juice  of  the  trunk  produces  an  agreeable 
wine.  The  abundance  and  excellence  of  the 
nutritive  food  which  the  plants  of  this  valuable 
genus  supply  are  well  known  ; but  of  the  numer- 
ous uses  to  which  they  are  applied  I lhay  men- 
tion the  following  : — The  fruit  is  served  up  both 
raw  and  stewed  ; slices  fried  are  also  considered 
a delicacy.  Plantains  are  sometimes  boiled  and 
eaten  with  salt  meat,  and  pounded  and  made 
into  puddings,  and  used  in  various  other  ways. 
In  their  ripe  state  these  fruits  contain  much 
starchy  matter.  From  their  spurious  stems,  the 
fibres  of  the  spiral  vessels  may  be  pulled  out  in 
such  quantity  as  to  be  used  for  tinder.  M. 
texiilis  yelds  a fibre  which  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  line  muslins,  and  the  coarser 
woody  tissue  is  exported  in  large  quantities 
from  Manila,  under  the  name  white  rope  or 
Manila  hemp.  Horses,  cattle,  swine,  and  other 
domestic  animals  are  fed  upon  the  fruit,  leaves, 
and  succulent  trunks.  The  same  extent  of  ground 
which  in  wheat  would  only  maintain  two  per- 
sons, will  under  the  banana  yield  sustenance  to 
fifty.  That  eminent  naturalist  and  elegant  writer, 
the  Baron  Aron  Humboldt,  states  (“  Political 
Essay  on  New  Spain,”  vol.  ii.)  that  an  acre  of 
land  cultivated  with  plantains  produces  nearly 
twenty  times  as  much  food  as  the  like  space  sown 
with  corn  in  Europe.  He  lv'fers  to  a place  in 
Venezuela,  where  the  most  careful  tillage  was 
rendered  to  a piece  of  land,  yielding  produce 
supporting  a humble  population  residing  in  huts, 
each  placed  in  the  centre  of  an  enclosure,  grow- 
ing the  sugar  cane,  Indian  corn,  the  Papaw  tree, 
and  the  Musa — a tropical  garden  ! — upon  the 
elaborate  culture  of  which  a whole  family  relied 
for  subsistence.  Lindley  enumerates  ten  species 
of  Musa,  some  of  which  grow  to  the  height  of  25 
or  30  feet,  but  the  valuable  species  M.  Gaven- 
dithii,  does  not  grow  more  than  four  or  five  feet 
high.  The  bananas  of  the  family  of  the  Musa- 
cem,  appear  to  be  natives  of  the  southern  portion 
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o(  the  Asiatic  continent  (It.  Brown,  “ But.  o( 
Congo,”  p.  5 1 ).  Transplanted  at  an  unknown 
epoch  into  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  Africa; 
they  have  spread  also  into  the  New  World,  ami 
in  general  into  all  intertropical  countries,  some- 
times before  the  arrival  of  Europeans.  Accord- 
ing to  Humboldt  it  affords,  in  a given  extent  o: 
ground,  forty-four  times  more  nutritive  mattei 
than  the  potato,  and  133  times  more  than  wheat 
These  figures  must  he  considered  as  only  approxi-. 
mative,  since  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  tt 
estimate  the  nutritive  qualities  of  different  ali-j 
merits.  The  plantain  may  be  deemed  the  niosi 
valuable  of  fruits,  since  it  will,  in  some  measure 
supply  the  place  of  grain  in  time  of  scarcity 
To  the  negroes  in  the  West,  India  Islands  tin. 
plantain  is  invaluable,  and,  like  bread  to  tin 
Europeans,  is  with  them  denominated  the  staff  o 
life.  In  Jamaica,  Demcrara,  Trinidad,  and  other 
principal  colonies,  many  thousand  acres  are  plant 
ed  with  these  trees.  The  vegetation  of  this  tree 
is  so  rapid  that  if  a line  of  thread  be  drawr 
across,  and  on  a level  with  the  top  of  one  of  tin 
leaves,  when  it  begins  to  expand,  it  will  be  seen 
in  the  course  of  an  hour,  to  have  grown  nearly  ai 
inch.  The  fruit  when  ripe  is  of  a pair 
yellow,  about  a foot  in  length  and  twi 
inches  thick,  and  is  produced  in  bundles  sc 
large  as  each  to  weigh  40  lbs.  and  upwards 
In  the  Straits’  settlements  of  the  East,  the  fol 
lowing  are  the  most  approved  varieties  Tin, 
royal  plantain,  which  fruits  in  eight  months  i 
one  which  bears  in  a year,  the  milk  plantain,  tin 
downy  plantain,  and  the  golden  plantain  or  bn 
nana.  A species  termed  Guiltily  has  been  lately 
imported  from  Madras,  where  it  is  in  great  re 
quest.  Tt  has  this  advantage  over  the  othe 
kinds,  that  ibefm  be  stewed  down  like  an  appl 
while  they  remain  tough.  The  Malays  alleg. 
that  they  can  produce  new  varieties,  by  plant 
ing  three  shoots  of  different  sorts  together,  am 
by  cutting  the  shoots  down  to  the  ground  tlire 
successive  times,  when  they  have  reached  tlv 
height  of  nine  or  ten  inches.  In  some  district 
of  Mexico  it  is,  indeed,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  ir 
this  state  forms  a considerable  article  of  intern? 
commerce  under  the  name  of  “ plantado  pasado.' 
When  dried,  and  reduced  to  the  state  of  meal,  i 
cannot,  like  wheat  flour,  be  manufactured  ini 
maccaroni  or  vermicelli,  or  at  least  the  maccaro 
ni  made  from  it  (alls  to  powder  when  put  ini 
hot  water.  The  fresh  plantain,  however,  whet 
boiled  whole,  forms  a pretty  dense  firm  mass,  o 
greater  consistency  and  toughness  than  the  po 
tato.  The  mass,  beaten  in  a mortar,  constitute 
the  foo-foo  of  the  negroes.  The  plantain  mete 
cannot  be  got  into  this  state  unless  by  mix  in? 
it  up  with  water  to  form  a stiff  dough,  am 
then  boiling  it  in  shapes  or  bound  in  cloths 
The  advantages  to  the  paper  manufacturers  ij 
employing  the  prepared  fibre  instead  of  rags,  W 
be  numerous,  for  the  fibre  is  equal  in  textuic 
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•lean,  and  aromatic  ; whilst  rags  arc  dirty,  full  of. 
ermin,  and  very  often  pestilential.  A large 
tock  of  the  plantain  can  always  be  secured, 
vithout  fear  of  its  being  injured  by  keeping. 
L'hc  paper  will  be  superior  to  that  made  of  rags, 
,nd  the  process  of  making  it  will  be  more  eco- 
lomical,  inasmuch  as  the  sorting  of  the  material 
rill  not  be  required:  Another  advantage  is, 

hat  a new  article  of  commerce  will  be  opened 
or  the  beue lit  of  the  colonial  shipping  interests, 
ml  a stimulus  will  be  given  to  the  cultivation  of 
fruit  which  is  the  favorite  food  oi’ large  masses 
f the  population.  The  following  is  a “ speci- 
eatiou”  of  articles  requisite  for  making  three 
mis  of  prepared  fibre  in  a ilav  : — Four  wooden 
oilers  lined  with  lead,  in  the  furm  of  coolers,  7 
:rt  deep  by  (i  in  diameter.  One  hydraulic 
ress,  from  TOO  to  500  tons.  One  stout  screw- 
ress,  to  compress  the  fibre  before  it  is  submit- 
:d  to  the  hydraulic  press.  One  iron  mill  with 
orizontal  cylinders.  Six  waggons;  twenty 
ntles.  Utensils,  such  as  spatulas,  cutlasses, 
oes,  rakes,  &c.  See.  One  lever,  to  take  out  the 
bre  trom  the  boilers.  One  steam  boiler,  equal 

0 12-horse  power,  to  steam  the  four  wooden 
oilers.  It  being  very  desirable  that  the  works 
hould  be  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a 
iver,  the  machinery  should  be  worked  by  water- 
ower  ; but  if  this  mode  should  lie  inconvenient, 
steam  engine  in  addition  must  be  obtained,  of 
bout  8 or  10-horse  power;  or  if  one  steam 
nginc  of  20-horse  power  were  employed,  it 
ould  be  sufficient  for  all  purposes.  Thirty  men 
re  required  to  makeiliree  tons  of  fibre  in  a day. — 
'immonds.  Although  perhaps  there  is  no  province 

1 India  in  which  plantains  are  grown  to  so  great 
n extent  as  in  Pegu,  yet  there  are  scarcely  any 
ood  plantains  to  be  had  in  the  country.  ■ This 
; owing  to  the  Burmese  habit  of  only  eating 
reen  fruit,  and  their  total  indifference  to  the 
ner  qualities  of  flavor.  The  great  use  of  all 
•uit  with  the  Burmese  is  to  serve  as  an  addi- 
on  to  their  curry,  for  which  purpose  one 
ind  of  plantain  is  just  as  good  as  another, 
ut  now  that  a market  is  opened  for'  the 
ettcr  description  of  tliis  and  other  kinds 
f fruit,  the  introduction  of  a good  stock 
ecomes  desirable.—  Me Olelland.  The  plantain 
r banana,  though  a far  less  palatable  fruit, 
olds  the  same  place  in  Tenasseiim  that 
let  apple  does  in  England,  and  the  United 
tales.  It  is  used  as  a vegetable  as  well  as  an 
■Hole  for  the  dessert,  the  great  proportion  bcin«>- 
iten  with  rice  and  meat  in  the  place  of  potatoes 
here  is  perhaps  no  plant  of  which  so  many  pre- 
ost erous. things  have  been  carelessly  written  in 
ooks  of  travels,  and  then  copied  into  works  of 
• aver  character,  than  this.  Among  other  tlmms 
lually  veritable,  it  is  said,  “Three  dozen  phm- 
»ms  are  sufficient  to  serve  one  man  for  a week 

°f  *?read>  arul  "ill  support  him  much  bet- 

A Karen  by  me  says  lie  oflcn  eats  ten  at 
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a time,  and  a hundred  would  not  be  sufficient  for 
a ninn  one  day  if  he  had  nothing  else,  unless  they 
were  very  large.  Like  flic  mango,  the  tree  is 
indigenous,  but  the  wild  fruit  is  too  full  of 
seeds  to  lie  eatable:  The  plantain  and  ban- 

ana, which  were  formerly  regarded  as  distinct, 
are  now  considered  by  botanists  as  one  species,  but 
it  embraces  many  varieties  ; 1 have,  says  Mr.  Ma- 
son, the  Barman  names  of  iiveuli/-Jiv e before  me. 
“ The  numerous  varieties,”  writes  Voigt,  “ we 
have  in  vain  tried  to  put  in  some  order. 
The  attempt  made  for  this  purpose,  in  Sclral- 
tens,  appears  to  us  to  have  only  increased 
the  confusion.”  The  Manila  hemp,  from  which 
a fabric  of  the  finest  texture  is  prepared,  is  made 
from  the  leaves  of  a species  of  plantain  tree,  M . 
textilis.  Another  distinct  species  of  this  genus 
grows  wild  in  Tenasseriin  jungles,  and  is  rather  an 
ornamental  plant,  which  is  all  that  it  has  to  re- 
commend it.  Unlike  the  common  plantain  it 
never  throws  up  shoots  from  its  roots.  The 
name  ol  the  plantain  in  Pali  is  mama , which  is 
its  Arabic  name,  mam,  with  a final  vowel  added, 
to: pronounce  the  last  consonant,  no  words  in 
Pali,  ending  in  any  consonant  excepting  n.  Now 
if  its  Arabic  name  be  so  widely  diffused, 
it  seems  quite  certain  that  had  i he  plant 
been  known  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Hebrew 
being  cognate  with  Arabic,  it  would  have  had 
a similar  name.  This  fact  is  a sufficient 
refutation  of  the  conjectural  interpretations  of 
certain  passages  of  Scripture  that  we  meet  with 
from  time' to  time.  Thus  : “ Loudolf’s  conjec- 
ture that  dudaim  (mandrakes)  were  the  fruit  of 
Musa  paradisiaca,  (plantain-tree,)”  which  has 
been  recently  revived  in  a modern  work,  cannot 
stand,  on  account  of  its  name.  For  the  same 
reason,  the  conjecture  that  the  grapes  which  the 
spies  brought  from  Canaan,  were  plantains, 
cannot  be  sustained.  The  plantain  seems  a 
favorite  plant  to  build  fancies  upon,  Gesenius 
in  defining  teen  ah,  the  fig  tree,  refers  to  Gen. 
3.7,  “ Where,”  lie  says,  “ the  Ficus  indica  or 
Musa  paradisiaca,  plantain  tree,  Engl,  with  very 
large  leaves  seems  to  be  meant.”  This  is  per- 
icctly  conjectural  and  is  wholly  unsustained  by  the 
usage  of  the  word, as  well  as  that  it  bears  no  resem- 
blance to  its  Arabic  name. — -Mason.  See  Musa. 

(fi39S)  PLANTAIN  LEAVES,  Musa  Pa- 

IIADISTACA.  Lin. 

Valei  cl  ley,  Tam.  | ka  pat)  Duk_ 

llicse  leaves  are  used  in  regimental  hospitals, 
b>r  dressing  parts  that  have  been  blistered,  and 
men  s backs,  after  punishment. — A ins.  Mat 
Med.  p.  If)], 

(fiofifi)  PLANTAIN  MEAL,  is  prepared 
by  stripping  off  the  husk,  slicing  and  thoroughly 
drying  the  core  in  the  sun,  after  which  it  i& 

powdered  and  sifted.  It  has  a fragrant  odour 

and  its  flavour  is  said  to  depend  a good  deal  on 
the  rapidity  by  which  the  slices  are  dried  It 
171) 
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should  lie  husked  and  sliced  by  nickel  or  Luuri- 
boo  knives,  as  those  of  steel  knives  injures  the 
colour  of  the  meal.  It  is  calculated  ihat  the 
fresh  plantain  will  yield  40  per  cent  of  meal, 
and  that  an  average  bunch  of  25  lbs.  weight 
will  yield  5 lbs.  and  that  an  acre  of  plantain 
walk  of  average  quality  producing  450  bunches 
during  the  year,  would  yield  upwards  of  a ton  of 
meal : In  the  West  Indies  plantain  meal  is  largely 
employed  as  the  food  of  infants,  children  and 
convalescents.  In  composition  the  plantain  fruit 
approaches  most  nearly,  in  nutritive  quality  to 
the  potato,  and  the  meal  of  the  plant  to  that  of 
rice  : the  following  are  the  proportions  of  Starch, 
Sugar  kc.  and  protein  compounds,  on  which  de- 
pend their  nutritive  quality. 


Rice.  Potato.  Plantain. 
Starch  Sugar  &c.  S7-4  79-0  S6-0 

Proleiu  Compounds.  7-5  8-0  5-2 

— SLrnnwnds.  Plantain  Meal  has  attracted 
notice  in  England.  The  nutiitive  quality  of 
this  substance,  and  its  chemical  composi- 
tion are  found  to  approach  very  closely  to  that 
of  rice.  There  can  be  no  doubt  therefore  of  the 
value  of  this  meal,  and  of  the  benefit  of  prepar- 
ing it,  whenever  the  fruit  is  produced  in  larger 
quantities  than  it  can  be  consumed. — M.E.J.B. 
Sec  Musa. 


(6400)  PLANTAIN  SKINS,  Musa  Para- 

DTSIACA. 

Valei  palum  t.ole,  Taw. 

These,  as  also  lime  skins,  are  used  by  the 
chueklers  in  dving  leather  black. — Aim.  Med. 
Med.  p.  129. 

(6041)  PLANTAIN  FIBRE.  Almost  every 
part  of  the  plantain,  may  he  converted  into 
fibre,  but  it  most  abounds  in  the  stern  and  leaves, 
and  can  be  made  available  lor  textile  or  cordage 
purposes.  The  combings  or  tow  separated  dur- 
ing the  preparation  of  the  fibres  is  of  value  as 
a substitute  for  horse  hair,  for  stuffing  mat- 
trasses  kc.  and  the  peduncle  ot  the  core  can  be 
pounded  into  half  stuff  for  the  paper  makers  arid 
forms  an  excellent  material  for  the  finest  or  the 
toughest  kinds  of  paper.  While  in  the  West 
Indies  the  spiral  vessels  are  employed  as  tinder. 
In  the  process  of  separation,  the  stem  should  Ire 
cut  down  six  inches  above  the  ground,  and  then 
divided  longitudinally  into  four  .parts,  -and  the 
juice  expelled  by  passing  each  slip  longitudinal- 
ly through  the  common  sugar  mill  with  grooved 
hard  wood  rollers,  or  a mill  the  rollers  ot  which 
are  three  feet  long  and  one  foot  in  diameter.  In 
the  process  of  crushing,  the  stalks  and  the  harder 
and  softer  parts  of  tiie.  stem  should  be  passed 
through  separately,  which  can  be  easily  effected 
if  the  rollers  be  horizontal.  In  this  way,  the 
produce  will  be  four  or  live  pounds  of  fibre  from 
eacli  tree.  The  fibres  from  tin;  midrib  of  the  leaf 
are  the  best,  and  in  general  it  the  stem  yield 
four  pound  nett  of  fibre  the  stalk  will  give  1 lb; 


out  of  four.  After  the  crushing,  the  fibres  are 
to  be  well  washed  and  boiled  in  soda  or  othei 
alkaline  ley  to  separate  the  glutiu  and  colorin'* 
matter,  keeping  the  fibres  from  the  several  parts.* 
quite  separate,  in  this  process  of  boiling.  They 
are  then  bleached  and  the  highest  colored  fibre.* 
do  not  require  more  than  six  hours,  but  the  dark- 
est, from  twelve  to  eighteen.  The  fibre  from  tht. 
stem,  is  line  white  and  silky,  of  considerable 
length  ; specifically  lighter  than  Hemp,  Flax  am 
Aloe  fibre,  by  ijtli  or  J-th  and  possessing  con-i 
siderable  strength.  The  fibre  of  this  plan- 
rapidly  rots  and  becomes  stiff,  brittle  and  dis- 
colored by  steeping  in  the  green  state,  and  it 
lias  been  ascertained  by  trial  that  the  strengtl 
is  in  proportion  to  the  cleanness  of  the  fibre.  1 
it  hat  been  well  cleaned,  and  all  the  sap  quickh 
removed,  it  bears  immersion  in  wafer  as  well  ai 
most  other  fibres,  and  has  about  the  same  strengtl 
as  Russian  llemp.  The  coarse  large  fruited  plan 
tains  yield  the  strongest  and  thickest  fibres  ; tin 
smaller  varieties  are  suited  for  weaving,  and  i 
carefully  prepared,  these  have  a glossy  appear 
ance,  like  silk.  But  this  glossy  appearance 
can  only  he  got  by  rapid  cleaning,  before  tin 
sap  lias  time  to  stain  the  fibres,  and  it  is  los 
soon  if  the  plant  be  steeped  in  water.  II 
yields  an  excellent  substitute  for  hemp  or  liner 
thread  ; it  can  he  made  into  string  line  or  rope, 
and  manufactured  into  cloth.  The  fine  grass  cloth 
ship’s  cordage,  and  ropes  used  in  the  south  se. 
Whale  fisheries,  are  said  to  be  made  from  tin 
fibres  of  varieties  of  Musa.  As  in  all  the  plan 
tain  tribe,  the  leaves  yield  the  thickest  and  strong, 
est  fibres.  Though  hitherto  little  employed,  then 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  most  conspicuou 
amongst  the  fibrous  plants  of  India.  It  contain 
a valuable  fibre.  It  is  every  where  cultivated  if 
India  for  its  fruit,  an  article  of  universal  con 
sumption  bv  the  native  population,  and  the  sten 
can  always  be  had  in  abundance  for  it.  It  is 
tree  which  bears  fruit  only  once,  and  as  soon  a 
the  fruit  lias  been  removed  it  is  cut  down.  Ther 
will  therefore  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  from 
this  plant  alone,  a large  quantity  of  fibre  of  vnlui 
able  quality,  applicable  to  e\  erv  species  of  cloth 
or  other  articles  usually  made  from  flax  or  hem; 
and  of  equal  quality.  The  finest  plantain  fibr 
when  carefully  cleaned  and  dressed,  in  what  mats 
be  termed  the  “ fresh  process,”  in  contradis 
tinctiou  to  the  system  of  rotting  the  fibre 
free,  has  been  said  to  be  well  suited  for  th 
imitation  of  silk  in  carriage  braid  and  carpe 
work.  The  average  value  put  upon  such  fibre 
was  said  to  be  .£70  per  ton,  when  Russian  heiu| 
was  selling  at  £50  per  ton.  In  the  B est  Ina 
dies,  the  total  expense  of  producing  a ton  o 
fibres,  is  calculated  at  £9  13.  4.  It  seems  word 
consideration  whether  the  wild,  and  at  presen 
useless  plantains,  growing  along  the  foot  of  tin 
Himalayas  and  on  the  Neilghemes  may  no 
yield  a stronger  fibre  than  any  of  the  cultivate! 
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imih.  The  wild  fruit  is  not  edible,  from  its 
•oiitaiiiing  nutny  seeds,  on  the  Amman  const, 
he  layers  of  tlu;  stein  of  tlib  plantain,  termed 
\\txb  Pa-tka-i/oil-s/id)  ate  sold  in  a dried 
tato,  some  ol  it  is  even  twisted  into  a bast-rope, 
t would  probably  command  a good  price  as  a 
ordage  or  paper  material,  or  for  textile  fabrics*! 
■V  hen  the  object  is Ito  obtain  material  tor  the  pa- 
>er  maker,  it  has  been,  suggested  to  rise  the  im- 
dftment  like  q tilt. hammer  so  much  employed  in 
udin.  See  Musa. 

(641)2)  l'LASMA.  A green,  ' semi-transparent 
alcedoiiy,  having  a dark  tint,  winch  is,  sitppos- 
d to  be  coloured  by  chlorite.  It  is  found  chiefly 
ii  India,  and  is  made  into  beads,  and  other  or- 
lamfents.'  Occasionally  specimens  ari  found 
inong  the  ruins  of  Rome. — JVa'e.rxton.  Faulkner. 

(6103)  PL  AT  ALEA,  a genus  of  Birds  belong- 
:ig  to  the  family  Ardehhe.  The  peculiar  form 
f the  bill  in  this  genus  Has  gained  for  these  birds 
lift  common  name  ;of  Spoonbill.  It  has  the  fol- 
nviug  generic  characters  — Bijl  very  long, 
trong,  very  much  flattened,  point  dilated  and 
ouuded  into  the  form  of  a spoon  orspatula  ; up- 
er  mandible  channelled,  transversely  furrowed 
t its  base;  nostrils  at  the  surface  of  the  bill,  ap- 
roximated,  oblong,  open,  bordered  by  a mem- 
rane;  face  and  head  partially  or  entirely  naked, 
’ept  long,  strong;  three  toes  anteriorly  united  up 
> the  second  joint  by  membranes  or  webs  ; pos- 
;rior  toe  touchingAhe  ground.  Wings  moderate, 
tuple; , the,  fijist,  quill  nearly  as  long  as  the  seqond 
Inch  is  the  longest.  The,  Spoonbills  live  in  so- 
iety  ip  woodftd  marshes,  generally  not  far  from 
le  mouths  of  rivers,  and  are  rarply  seen  on  the 
ia-sliore.  Their  food  consists  of  small  fislies, 
pawn,  and  small  fluviatile  testaceous  molluscs, 
i well  as  small  reptiles  and  aquatic  insects.  Ac- 
irdipg  to  .circumstances  they  build  their  nests 
ither  iu  high  treesj  in  bushes)  or  amo'ng  rushes, 
heir  moult  is  simple  and  ordinary,  but  the  young 
ird  docs  not  take  the  confirmed  livery  of  the 
lult  till  the  third  year  ; the  bill  is  gradually  de- 
rioped,  and  appears  covered  with  a membrane, 
he  crest  maxes  its  appearance  at  the  second 
"n*.  1 lift  sexes  hiive  external  distinctions,  but 
ie  characters  rtfe  but1  slightly  marked.  (Teih- 
nnck.)  Ci/c.  . 

(6404)  PT.ATALfe.Y  LElJCORODlA,  Linn., 
ie  Common  Mite  Spoonbill.  This  species  is, 
icre  can  be  little doaht,  the  of  Aris- 

)tle  ( lli.st.  Atiiirt.,  book  viii.  c.  3),  of  which  lie 

lys  that  if,  haunts  rds  \l)xvas  Kat  rout  irora/xobs 

libout  the  lake,  aiVd  rivers”) ; mid  which  he1 
ms  describes  In  size  it  is  less  than  the 
J . jr»  EPu6i<is  (one  of  the'  Herons,  perhaps 

rdea  diner ed)  “ aitd1  lias  a brbad  and  long  bill 
description  which,  when  coupled  with  the  white 
J Our1  indicated  by  the  nahie,  can  Hardly  be 
een!  i inapplicable  ; nor  clirt  the  term  • broad’ 
c 'V  ' a'7  ln-opi-icty  referred  to  the  bill  of  arty  of 
C true  Herons.  It  is  the  BecqUiiroueglia  (Bclou) 
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and  CuftchiaToiie  (Bonaparte)  of  the  modern 
Italians  ; Pale,  Poclie,  Oueiller,  Trnble  (Belon), 
and  Spatnle  of  the  French  ; Wcisser  Lolleler 
aiul  Loft’d  Cans  of  the  Germans;  Lepelaar  of 
the  Netherlaiiders  ; Llyilon  Big  of  the  Welsh  ; 
and  Spoonbill  iind  White  Spoonbill  of  the  Eng- 
lish. This  bird  lias  a very  full  long  occipital  crest, 
formed  of  loose  and  subulate  feathers.  It  feeds 
on  very  small  fish,  spawn,  testaceous  molluscs, 
insects  and  aqiiatic  worms,  small  reptiles,  and 
the  roots  of  some  weeds  and  grasses.  The  Com- 
mon Spoonbill  haunts  the  mouths  of  rivers.  Its 
nest  is  biiilt  sometimes  on  lofty  trees,  sometimes 
in  rushes  and  reeds,  according  to  circumstances 
and  the  eggs  are  from  two  to  four  in  number, 
generally  three,  sometimes  entirely  white,  but 
most  frequently  white  marked  with  obscure  red 
spots.  They  bred  annually  iu  the  time  of  Ray 
in  a wood  at  Sevenhuys,  not  far  from  Leyden, 
but  the  wood  lias  been  long  destroyed,. — Ftuj.  C//c. 

(640.5)  PLATANACE d] : PLANES,  a natural 
order  of  .Exogenous  Plants.  The  species  are 
amentiferous  trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate  decid- 
uous palmate  or  toothed  stipulate  leaves,  and 
unisexual  naked  flowers  iu  globose  catkins.  The 
barren  flowers  with  stamens  single,  mixed  wtf?h 
scales,  Fertile  flowers  with  ovary  1 -celled,  style 
thick  and  subulate.  Ovules  1-2,  brthotropal  ; 
suspended.  Nuts  clavate,  with  a persistent  style. 
Seeds  usually  solitary  and  albuminous  ; radicle 
inferior.  They  are  natives  of  the'  Levant  and 
North  American  chiefly.  They  are  fine  trees, 
but  their  timber  is  not  durable. 

(6406)  PL  AT  AN  If  S ORIENT  ARIS,  Oriental 
Plane,  lias  palmate  leaves  resembling  those  of 
the  common  Sycamore.  It  grows  in  the  western 
parts  of  Asia,  and  extends  as  Pur  ea§t  as  Cash- 
mere.. Its  wood  is  fine-grained  and  hard,  and  wljiei\ 
old  it  acquires  dark  veins  so  as  to  resemble  walnut- 
wood.  The  tree  was  valued  for  its  shade  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  it  was  held  sacred  in  the 
East,  P . occidentulis  is  found  in  most  parts  of 
North  America,  from  Mexico  as  far  as  Canada. 
The  timber  is  of  a reddish  colour,  and  will  not 
bear  exposure  to  the  weather.  These  is  but  this 
one  genus  in  the  order,  and  six  species.  The 
family  resembles  Artocarpacece  and  AUinalacecc. 

(6407)  PLATINA.  A metal  of  a ‘colour 
between  steel-gray,  and  silver-white,  which,  in 
respect  of  search y,  beauty,  ductility,  and  indes- 
tructibility, is  hardly  inferior  to  gold.  It  is 
found  in  the  metallic ‘state  in  Brazil  and  Peru,  in 
Antioquia  in  South  America,  in  Estremadura,  in 
Spain,  and  latterly,  in  considerable  quantities  in 
the  IJralian  Mountains.  The  general  appearance 
ol  it  in  the  rough  state,  is  that  of  small  grains 
or  scales  darker  than  silver,  and  extremely  heavy. 
Iliis  metal  is  peculiarly  valuable  in  many  chemi- 
cal applications,  and  is  much  employed  for  cruci- 
bles, retorts  for  the  distillation  of  sulphuric  acid, 
mirrors  for  reflecting  telescopes,  See.  In  Russia 
it  is  made  into"  coins. — Faulkner.  Platinum 
181  . * 7 
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or  Platinn,  is  an  important  metal,  although 
it  was  not  known  earlier  than  about  the 
middle  of  . the  last  century.!  It  was  first 

made  kno\Vn  in  Europe  liy  Mr.  Wood,  assay- 
master  in  Jamaica,  who  met  with  its  ore  in 
1741.  In  1750  he  published  a paper  upon  it  in 
the  ‘ Philosphieal  Transactions.’  The  name  of 
this  metal  is  the  diminutive  of  ‘plata’  silver,  givtcu 
to  it  .on  account  of  its  colour,  and  it  was  originally 
called  l’latina  del, Pinto,  because  it  was  found  i.i 
the  auriferous  sand  of  the  river  l’into.  It  has 
since  been  found  in  Brazil,  Coloinba,  St.  Pomiu-. 
go,  and  In  the  Ural  Mountains. — Eng.  Cyc, 

(G40S)  PL.-VTYLOCIUM  TRIA.NGULA.11E. 
L'EGbMiNOs.E.  These1  are  free  flowering  shrubs; 
with  pretty  orange,  yellow,  or  red- coloured  flow- 
ers, and  are  readily  grown  from  seed  in  any  to- 
lerable garden  soil:- — lliddeU. 

(6409)  PLATYSTEMON  CALIFOIINI- 
CUM.  IUnuNculace.e.  These  arc  annuals 
with  cream  coloured  flowers,  natives  of  California, 
and  said  to  grow  best  in  sandy  loam.— Riddell. 

(6410)  PLECTOCOMIA.  A genus  of  palms 
growing  in  Malacca,  Java,  Assam  and  theCossva 
Hills,  with  leaves,  of  great,  length,  having  a hook 
at  the  end  by  which  to.  support  themselves.— 
Seeman.  ; Plectocomia  is,  the  B/ienpnl  of  the 
Lepcha^  and.  is  not  a very,  large  plant  : but  it 
climbs  lofty  trees  and  extends  40  yards,  through 
the  forest,  6500  is  the  upper  limit  of  the  Palms 
iu  the  Sikkim  Himalayas,  the  Meuojul  alone 
attaining  this  height.— Hooker  Vol.  I,  p.  147. 

(6411)  ^LEGYRANTFIUS  (from  irXrjKTpov,  a 
dock’s  spur,  ahd  avOos,  ;l  flower,  in  reference  to 
the  corolla  being  spurred  or  gibbous  above  the 
base),  a genus  of  Plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Ldbiata.  It  has  a dampanulate  5-tbothed 
calyx  in  the  ttoriferouS  state  ; the  teeth  equal  or 
the  upper  one  largest.  The  corolla  with  an  ex- 
serted  tube  ; the  uppbr  tip  from  3-4-cleft.,  the 
lower  one  entire, ‘usually  longer  and  concave: 
There  arc  4 stamens,  declinate,  didynainous,  the 
lower  ones  longest ; free  toothless  filaments  ;:ovate 
uniform  anthers.  The J species  -are- herbs,  sub- 
shrubs, and  shrubs.1  There  are  45  species  of  this 
genus  described,  which  are  of  easy  culture  and 
propagation . — Eng.  Cyc. 

(6 1 12)  PLECTRANTIIUS  AROMATlCUS. 
Fragrant  Plectkantiius. 

■ Pathur-choor.  Hind. 

Cultivated  in  gardens  at  Ajinecr.— Genl.  Med. 
Top.  V ■ 300- 

(641 3)  PLE0TR A N T H US 1 CORDI FOL IU8, 

a verv  aromatic1  plant  of  India  of  thd  thirdly  La- 
b 1 at* • — O'  Shaughnessy , page  491 . 

(64 14)  PL  ECTRANTI IUS  CRASSIFOLItJS 

is  esteemed  in  India  both  as  a perfume  and  a 
spice,  being  equally  valued  in  the  toilet  and  the 
kitchen.  The  Patchouly,  so  inimical' to  vermin 


and  so  efficacious  iu  preserving  cloths  from 
moths,  was  said  to  be  the  leaves  of  P.  graveulens, 
which  have  a very  powerful  odour,  but  the  com-, 
tninuted  state  in  which  it  is  imported  renders  - 
this  uncertain.— Eng.  Cyc. 

(6415)  PLECTRANTIIUS  RL’GOSUS. 
Rottler. 

Sirroo  Kalung,  Tam. 

This  seems  peculiar  to  the  Tiunevelly  country  ; 
and  lias  ii  wholesome  plonsant  tasted,  bulbous 
root,,  much  eaten  by  the  Natives  particularly; 
during  the  period  of  their  great  festivals.  Its  leaf 
is  rough' and  not  unlike  that  of  Barrage: — Wlnslle; 
p.  250. 

(6416)  PLEURONECTES  SOLEA.  The 

SOI.E. 

Naak  mean,  Tam,  I Ecan  leda  Malax. 

Kovvlie  unitchifq  Duly  | 

Wins.  Mat.  Med:  p.  155. 

(6417)  PLEUROFTRA,  a tribe  of  Mammalia 
generally  known  as  Flying  Leihurs  ( Galiopilhecm 
of  Pallas  ; Flying  Cats  and  Plying  Foxes  ol 
voyagers).  They  are  generally  arranged  under 
tlie1  order  ChniasSiers,  anti  some  authors  place 
them  in  the  division  Cheiroptera  ; but  they 
differ  from  the  Bats  inasmuch  as  the  toes  ol 


their  anterior  extremities,  which  are  all  furnishs 
ed  with  sharp  claws,  are  not  more  elongated 
than  those  of  the  hind  feet,  so  that  the  membrane 
which  occupies  the  interval  between  the  extre- 
mities to  the  sides  of  the1  tail  eaii  hardly  ope-1 
rate  - in  bxecuting  more  than  the  functions  of  r 
parachute.  The  dentition,  according  to  Mr: 
Watei-house,  is  as  follows 


..  . . " " „ . v'” 'Moliiri,"'."  Molars,* 

Incisors,-;  Canine*—;  .Trile 
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Cuvier  states,  that  the  Gilleopitheci  live  ol 
trees  iu  the  islands  of  the.  Indian  Archipelago 
and  there  pursue  insects,  and  perhaps  birds,  as 
their  prey  ; judging  from  the  detrition  of  th< 
teeth  with  age,  he  thinks  that  they  must  also 
feed  on  fruits.  They  have  a very  large  aeon  in 
In  their  teeth  they , present  many  analogies  U 
the  lemuruke.,  Dr.  Gray  makes  the  Galeopi 
thecidce  the  fourth  family  of  the  Primates,  ani 
places  it  between  the  Lemuridce  and  Vesper tilio 
nidee.  (‘Outline,  &c.,  in  Ann.  of  Philosophy , 
1 825.)  Three  species  have  been  recorded  1 
Gahopilhecus  ru/us,  Geoff.,  Audeb.  (Lemm 
••mails',  Linn.);  2,  G.  varieyatm,  Cuv.,  Geoff. 
3,  G.  Ternatensis,  Geoff.:  but  the  genera 
opiniou  seems  to  have  been  that  one  only,  th< 
(Lemur  volaus  Linnaeus)  had  been  satisfactory 
made  out.  Mr.  Waterhouse  has  however  describe! 
two  species,  of  which  the  following  are  the  clirac. 
ters  * — 

(6418)  Gideopithecus  Temminckii  measure? 
about  2 feet  in  total  length,  and  its  skull  was 
2 inches  11 lines  iu  length.  The  auterim 
incisor  of  the  upper  jaw  is  broad,  and  divul- 
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ed  by  two  notches  into  three  distinct  lobes  ; 
the  next  incisor  on  each  side  has  its  ante- 
rior and  posterior  margins  notched  ; and  the 
first  molar  (or  the  tooth  which  occupies  the 
situation  of  the  canine)  has  its  posterior  edge 
distinctly  notched.  This  tooth  is  separated  by 
a narrow  spaced  anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  from 
the  second  incisor  in  front  and' the  second  molar 
behind  ; the  temporal  ridges  converge  towards 
the  occiput,  near  which  however,  lie  observed, 
they  are  separated  usually  bv  a space  ot  about 
four  lines.  This  is  probably  the  G.  volaus  of 
authors ; but  the  identity  cannot  be  said  to 
be  certain. 

(6419)  Qaleopithecm  Philipp inensis  is  des- 
cribed by  Mr.  Waterhouse  as  being  usually 
about  20  inches  in  length,  and  its  skull  as 
measuring  2 inches  7 lines  in  length.  He 
observes  that  this  species  may  be  distinguish- 
ed from  G.  Pemmnekii  by  the  proportionate- 
ly larger  ears  and  the  greater  length  of  the 
hands.  The  skiill  is  narrower  in  proportion  to 
its  length,  the  muzzle  as  broader  and  more 
obtuse,  and  the  orbit  as  smaller.  The  temporal 
ridges  generally  meet  near  the  ocoiput,  or  are 
separated  by  a very  narrow  space.  The  anterior 
incisor  of  the  upper  jaw  is  narrow,  and  lias  but 
one  notch  ; the  next  incisor  on  each  side  is  com 
nderablv  liirger,  longer,  and  stronger  than  in  G. 
Temininckii , and  differs  moreover  in  having  its 
idges  even — the  same  remark  applies  to  the 
irst  false  molar.  In  this  species  the  incisors 
ind  molars  form  a continuous  series,  each  tooth 
wing  in  contact  with  that  which  precedes  and 
hat  which  is  behind  it.  The  most  important 
inference  perhaps  which  exists  between  the 
wo  species  in  question  consists  in  the  much 
arger  size  of  the  molar  teeth,  in  the  smaller  skull, 
he  five  posterior  molars  occupying  a space  of 
10  lines  in  length,  whereas  in  G.  Tembiinckii, 
i much  larger  animal,  the  same  teeth  only  oocupy 
) linear' (‘  Zool.  Proo,’  1839.) 

(6420)  PLOCA1UA,  a genus  of  Plants  be- 
on'ging  to  the  alliance  Algales,  the  order  Cera- 
uiacea , and  the  sub  order  Spli/rrococcecn,.  One 
if  the  species,  P.  Helminthocorton,  is  called 
Mrs  lean  Moss,  and  Inis  a considerable  reputation 
>s  a vermifuge.  It  is  a native  of  the  Mcditer- 
anean. — Eng.  Gyc. 

(6421)  PDOCAIUA  CANDIDA.  Fucu?* 

i-MYliACEUS. 

Kyouk-pwen,  Bukm. 

A sea  weed,  abundant  on  the  Tcnasserim  coast, 
•nd  exceedingly  valuable  for  its  nutritious  and 
nedicinal  properties  for  invalids.  It  was  first 
>rought  to  public  notice  by  Dr.  O’Shaughnessy 
is  the  Edible  mos3  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
md  referred  by  him  to  the  genus  fuous.  The 
rectifications  however  being  in  small  tubercles, 
lie  Rev.  Mr.  Masoh  considers  it  as  a species  of 
Mjardh  6 genus,  Sph?erococcus  which  now  con- 


stitutes a member; ofi  the  genus  Plocaria.  It  is 
an  allied  species  with  the  Ceylon  moss  (Gignrtina 
lichenoides)  first  described  as  fucus  amylaceus  by 
Dr.  O’Shaughnessy,  the  Plocaria  lichenoides  of 
Mr.  Mason  ; also  with  a species  found  on  the 
coast  of  Devonshire  in  Euglaud,  PI.  compressa  : 
with  the  Corsican  moss  ■ of  the  Mediterranean 
P.  Helmrnthochorton  ; also  with  the  Agar-agar 
PI : tenax  a species  used  in  China,  as  a sub- 
stitute for  glue  and  gum  Arabic , but  differs 
from  the  Irish  moss  or  Ghondrus  ciispus  ; 
and  is  not  of  the  same  natural  family  as  the 
Iceland  moss  which',  indeed,  is  a lichen,  the 
Certraria  islandica.  The  Tcnasserim  moss  is 
said  to  be  superior  to  all  others,  as  it  is 
wholly  free  frpm  the  bitter  principle  which 
renders  other  fuci  so  objectionable ; but  Mr. 
Mason  seems  to  consider  it  identical  with  the 
Ceylon  moss,  for  lie  gives  the  same  account 
of  it  as  Dr.  O’Shaughnessy  gives  of  that  from 
Ceylon.  It  contains  lie  says  a considerable  pro- 
portion of  starch,,  and  was  hence  named  by  Dr. 
O’Shaughnessy,  the  starch  fucus,  F.  Amilaceus 
but  its  specific  name  has  been  since  changed  to 
Candida , white,  probably  from  a mistaken  idea 
that  the  substance  is  naturally  white,  whereas 
it  becomes  so  only  by  bleaching  in  the  sun;  its 
natural  tint,  is  a shade  between  blive  and  purple, 
such  as  the  natives  designate  red.  According 
to  Dr.  O’Shaughiiessy’s  analysis  it  contains  as 
follows  1 

Vegetable  jelly,  54.5 

True  starch,  ...  15.0 

Wax,  a trace  ...  0-5? 

Ligneous  fibre,...  ...  .,.  ...  18.0 

Gum,  ...  ■ 4.0 

Sulphate  and  muriate  of  soda,...  6.5 

Sulphate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  ...  1.0 

Iron,  a trace;  ...  ...  ...  ...  0.4? 


100.0 

On  the  best  mode  of  preparing  it  for  use  he 
adds  ! “ In  the  first  place,  from  the  tendency 

of  pectin  or  vegetable  jelly  to  form  insoluble 
compounds  with  saline  and  earthy  bases,  it  is 
necessary  to  steep  this  fucus  for  a few  hours  in 
cold  rain  water  as  the  first  step  in  its  prepara- 
tion. This  removes  a large  portion,  if  not  the 
entire,  of  the  sulphate  of  soda,  leaving  all  Die 
gelatine,  and  starch.  It  should  next  be  dried 
by  the  sun’s  ray  s,  and  ground  to  a fine  powder ; I 
say  ground,  for  cutting  or  pounding,  however 
diligently  or  minutely  performed,  still  leaves  the 
amylaceous  globules  so  mechanically  protected, 
and  so  closely  involved  in  an  external  sheath  of 
tough  ligneous  fibre,  that  scarcely  a particle  of 
the  starch  can  be  extracted  by  boiling,  even 
though  the  decoction  is  prolonged  for  several 
hours.  When  ground,  boiling  For  25  minutes  or 
half  an  hour  dissolves  all  the  starch  and  gelatine. 
Elio  solution  while  hot  should  be  passed  through 
muslin  or  oalico,  and  thus  the  Ligneous;  fibreDs 
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removed  : lastly,  the  strained  iluid  should  be 
boiled  down  till  n drop  placed  on  a cold  surface 
gelatinizes  sufficiently-  “With- milk  and  sugar, 
and  flavoured  with  lemon  juice  or  sherry,  this 
substance  when  prepared  as  now  diiected,  would 
afford  the  invalid  a pleasant  article  of  diet,  espe- 
cially at  sea,  where  other  jellies  or  their  materials 
cannot  be  so  easily  preserved.  As  this  1‘ueus 
is  found  abundantly  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Bengal,  he  entertained  considerable  hopes  of  its 
being  hereafter  found  available  also  in  several 
processes  of  art  and  various  manufactures.” 
— Mason. 

(64-22)  PLOCEINE,  a sub-family  of  Erin- 
glUidft.  The  genus  Plocens  ( Weavers,  Tisse- 
iius  of  the  French)  is  thus  defined  by  Mr. 
Swaiusou  ■—  Size  small.  Bill  conic,  but  with 
the  'fciilmen  slightly  bent,  and  the  tip  entire, 
tinder  mandible  less  thick  than  the  Upper.  Claws 
large,’  very  long.  Wings  pointed  ; but  the  first 
(prill  remarkably  short  and  spurious.  It  inhabits 
the  Old  World  only. — Eng.  Cgc.  Next  to  the 
sub-genus  Vidua,  in  Mr.  Swaitison’s  arrange- 
ment, come  the  following 

(6423)  Euplcctes  (Sw.) — Bill  shorter  than  the 
head.  Nostrils  round,  partly  concealed  by  the  fron- 
tal feathers.  Wings  short ; the  second  <piiU  shorter 
than  the  third  ; tertials  as  long  as  the  primaries. 
Tail  short,  even,  or  very  slightly  rounded.  Feet 
large,  gracile.  Toes  very  long  and  slender  ; the 
latpral  of  ecpial  length.  Claws  slender,  very 
slightly  curved. 

(6424)  Ploccus  (Cuv.). — Bill  considerably 
lengthened,  as  long  as  the  head.  Nostrils  almost 
naked.  Wings  moderate;  the  second,  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  quids  nearly  equal ; tertials  shorter  than 
the  primaries.  Tail  short,  even.  Feet  large, 
thick.  Toes  robust ; tin?  lateral  equal.  Claws 
strong,  thick,  fully  curved. 

(6425)  Sgmplectes  (Sw.). — General  structure 
of  Ploceus  ; but  the  bill  is  more  compressed,  the 
commissure  curved,  but  neither  sinuated  nor 
toothed.  Wiiigs  short,  rounded;  the  firs',  quill  half 
as  lou,r  as  the  second,  which,  with  the  third,  is 
graduated  ; the  next  three  are  nearly  equal,  and 
arc  the  longest.  Tail  moderate,  even.  Feet 
stroim.  The  middle  toe  abbreviated;  inner 
toe  shorter  than  the  outer;  hinder  toe  long, 
equal  to  the  middle  toe. 

(6426)  Amadina  follows  in  Mr.  S.wainson’s  ar- 
rangement, and  he  speaks  of  the  genus.  P locum 
thus  d,efiped  as  by  far  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
division,  of  Coi'colhrausliua.  “ It  is,”  says  lie, 
“ composed  of  the  Weavers,  a name  given  them 
on  account  of  that  surprising  skill  with  which 
they  fabricate  heir  nests.” 

(6427)  PLOMBAGO,  Carburet  of  Iros. 
Black  Lead,  Plumbago.  Issaid  to  be  occasionally 
sold  for  antimony  in  the  bazars,  it  is  found  in  Cey- 
lou  and  in  Travancore,  also  in  the  Northern  Circar 
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mountains  in  the  Vizagapatam  districts,  though 
l am  not  aware  of  any  having  found  its  way  into 
the  market,  but  1 understand  it  has  been  procured  ' 
theuoc  by  the  proprietors  of  the  BiinRpntnin 
sugar  works  for  use  in  machinery.  I have  had 
some  of  good  quality  for  common  purposes,  found  , 
in  the  hill  on  which  Gapt.  Orr’s  house  stands.— 
Rbkde,  M.S. S.  Plumbago  abounds  in  the  hills  ■ 
skirting  the  Western  boundary, of  thcYizngapatam 
district.  The  deposits  have  never  been  worked, , 
and  that  which  is  brought  to  the  Coast  is  coarse 
and  impure. — M.G.C.  Of  samples  of  .plumbago  < 
from  several  localities,  the  fiusst  and  most  varied  i 
series  botli  as  regards  size  and  quality  were 
those  exhibited  bV  General  Cullen  from  T revan-  ■ 
drum.  One  large  block  occurs  along  with  laterite 
and  contains  some  pieces  the  size  of  a walnut, . 
nearly  equal  to  the  fine"  kinds  of-  Cumberland; 
black  lead.  Other  large  blocks  nearly  a foot  in 
cubic  measurement  appear  of  a softer  and  coarsen 
quality.  They  have  been  sawed  through,  but  arc. 
not  so  compact  as  the  brightest  portions  of  the. 
first,  named  block.  This  plumbago  or  graphite 
is  well  suited  for  the  manufacture  of  ordinary, 
pencils  or  for  making  crucibles.  Mr.  Caklecot 
exhibited  some  very  fair  samples  from  the  same, 
locality  ; the  Zemindar  of  Vizianagrum  also  ex- 
hibited some  fair  specimens.  Lieut.  Evans, 
51st  Regiment  M.  N.  I.,  exhibited,  plumbago  of. 
good  quality  from  Ceylon,  and  of  indifferent 
quality  from  beds  of  shale  that  accompany  irom 
ore  at  Malacca.  Some  indifferent  specimens  of. 
plumbago  were  also  exhibited  along  with  ironi 
ore  and  slaty  shales  from  Cuddapah. — M,  E.  J.  Ri 
Lately  there*  have  been  made  further  observations 
on  the  Graphite  or  Plumbago  of  Kmnaon  and  Tnf* 
vancore  by  Dr.  Forbes  Roylc  M.  1),  witli  an  Ex- 
tract from*  a letter  from  the  Resident  of  Travail- 
core  and  Cochin  dated  6th  Fubruary  .1857 . 1 his 

Mineral  was  formerly  found  in  its  most  pure  state 
in  Borrowdale  in  Cumberland,  which  indeed  was 
the  only  Aline  which  produced  Lend  of  that  fine 
quality  requisite  for  the  manufacture  of  Drawing 
Pencils.  The  Cumberland  Alines  have  been 
wrought  since  Elizabeth’s  time  ; pure  Cum  ben 
laud  lead  costing  as  much  as  from  30  to  40  shil- 
lings a pound.  The  lead  is  not  found  in  veins  hut 
in  detached  pieces,  so  that  the  supply  is  occasion- 
all  v irregular  and  the  search  for  it  laborious  a in 
often  fruitless.  Inferior  descriptions  of  lead  conn 
from  Spain  and  Ceylon,  and  are  used  in  th( 
manufacture  of  crucibles  and  of  the  inferior  sort- 
of  Pencils  and  in  polishing  Cast  Iron.  At  pre- 
sent Mr.  Rovle  says,  finely  powdered  Graphite 
can,  by  an  extreme  degree  of  pressure,  be  ren- 
dered nearly  as  compact  ns  the  best  natural  Gf#-'* 
phite,  or  w*e  should  be  without  any  more  gooo 
drawing  Pencils.  The  great  Manufacturers  o' 
Pencils  in  England  reported  the  Kumaon  am 
Travancore  specimens  as  quite  useless  for  th< 
manufacture  of  black  lead  pencils,  observing  that 
they  could  not  use  the  specimens  in  the  stot< 
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in  which  they  had  been  sent  without  damaging 
their  machinery,  at  the  same  time  they  could  not 
conceive  why  purer  specimens  should  not  be 
found  in  the  same  locality.  In  regard  to  the 
objections  made  to  the  specimens  forwarded,  Gen- 
eral Cullen,  the  Resident  of  Travancore,  remarks 
that  one  motive  of  their  selection  was  to  .exhibit 
the  matrix  or  Laterite  rock  in  which  they  were 
found.  General  Cullen  lias  addressed  a further  re- 
port on  the  Plumbago  or  Graphite  of  Travancore.  j 
Two  varieties  of  Giaphite  are  found  in  Travan- 
core, one  in  thin  lamina),  another  grnnuhir,  and  he 
sent  specimens  of  both  to  the  Exhibition  of  1851. 
The  granular  or  fibrous  variety,  “ I have  only  vet 
discovered  in  two  localities  and  both  of  them  in 
laterite,  a few  feet  only  below  the  surface.  One 
locality  is  about  5 or  6 miles  N.  E.  of  Trevand- 
rum  hnd  the  other  about  12  or  14  miles  N.  E.  I 
brought  in  from  this  latter  locality  on  my  visit 
to  it,  about  3 cwt.  Some  small  deposits  are  also 
found  immediately  on  the  AV.  of  the  town  of 
Trevandrum,  but  I have  not  vet  heard  of  any 
other  deposits  of  this  granular  variety  though  I 
think  it  probable  they  exist.  Graphite  in  thin 
scales  or  laminae  is  common  nearly 
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the  laterite  tracts  of  Travancore  and  Cochin,  but 
more  or  less  abundant  in  particular  places.  It 
is  found  in  some  places  in  lamina  of  considera- 
ble size,  particularly  in  a laterite  hill  about  25 
miles  N.  E.  of  Trevandrum  at  a place  called 
Caviatteucoodul,  near  the  foot  of  the  Ghat 
mountains.  Having  some  specimens  of  this 
variety  by  me,  I forward  them.  It  is  also 
found  in  lamina)  of  good  size  in  the  disinter- 
gxated  gneiss  of  the  Ghats  on  the  Tinnevblly 
side,  also,  common  in  the  Kunker  or  Travertine 
deposits  near  Culdacoorehe  and  Ambasamoood- 
rom.  The  Vizagapatam  Graphite  is  perhaps  al- 
so found  in  laterite,  of  which  there  is  a large  de- 
posit at  Bimlipatnm.  The  objections  made  to 
the  specimens  of  Graphite  sent  to  the  London 
Exhibition  of  1851,  were  because  of  the  impuri- 
ties attached  to  it,  but  one  motive  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  specimens  forwarded  was  to  exhibit 
the  matrix  or  laterite  rock  in  which  they  were 
found.  M.  L S.  Journal. — General  G alien. 


actors  renders  the. ceremony  more  imposing  at 
Peking,  and  the  people  of  tiie  capital  make  more 
of  it  than  they  do  in  the  provinces.  A mon- 
strous clay  image  of  a cow  is  carried  to  the  spot, 
containing  or  accompanied  bv  hundreds  of  little 
similar  images  ; after  the  field  is  ploughed  it  is 
broken  up,  anil  the  pieces  and  small  images  are 
carried  oil  by  the  crowd  to  scatter  the  powder 
on  their  own  fields,  in  the  hope  of  thereby  insur- 
ing a good  crop.  The  heads  of  the  provincial 
governments,  the  prefects  and  district  magis- 
trates, go  through  a similar  ceremony  on  the  snipe 
day.  _ in  Ningpo,  an  eye-witness  describes  the 
principal  features  of  the  ceremony  as  consisting 
in  a solemn  worship  by  all  the  local  officers  of  a 
clay  image  of  a buffalo  and  an  idol  of  a cow- 
herd. The  prefect  then  ploughed  a small  piece 
of  ground,  and  he  and  his  associates  dispersed 
till  the  morrow,  when  they  came  together  iff 
another  temple  at  dawn.  Here  a series  of  pro- 
strations and  recitals  of  prayers  were  performed 
by  the  “fathers  of  the  peOpie”  in  their  presence, 
some  of  whom  seemed  to  have  no  respect  for  the 
worship  tlu-y  were  engaged  in,  while  others  evinc- 
throughoitt  ed  deep  reverence.  As  soon  as  this  was  over, 
tile  clay  ox  was  brought  out.,  and  a procession 
consisting  of  all  the  officers  passed  around  it 
repeatedly,  striking  the  body  at  a given  si«nial, 
and  concluding  the  ceremony  by  a heavy  blow 
on  the  head.  The  crowd  then  rushed  in  and 
tore  the  effigy  to  pieces,  each  one  carrying  off  a 
portion  to  strew  on  his  fields, — Williams ’ ^Middle 
Kingdom,  VoL  II.  pUge  109. 

(6429)  PLUMBAGO.  Plkmbaginaccee. — The 
Lead  AA'okt.  (White)  P.  Zeylanica  (Red)  P_ 
Rqsea  (Blue)  P.  Capensis. — The  White  Plum- 
bago is  common ; so  are,  the  other  varieties.  The 

r.ed  and  blue  blossom  throughout  the  year;  but 
the  latter,  which  is  the  handsomest  of  the  whole 
and  introduced  from  theCape,  is  by  far  the  most  es- 
teemed. Is  propagated  by  layers.— Riddell.  These 
tlirqe  different  species  of  plumbago,  the  red,  the 
white, .anil  the  blue  (lowered,  are  common  in  Te- 
nasserim  gardens;  and  the  first  two  are  eultivat- 
: ed  by  the  Burmese  for  the  vesicatory  power  of 
; their  roots.— Mason. 


(6428)  PLOUGHING.  The  Chinese  annual  , 

cemnony  of  ploughing  is  of  very  ancient  origin.  (6430)  PLUMBAGO  ZEYLANICA  HU™ 
At  l eking,  it  consists  in  ploughing  n sacred  field  i Eli  white.)  ^ 


with  a highly  ornamental  plough  kept  for 
the  purpose,  the  Emperor  holding  it,  while  turn- 
ing over  three  furrows,  the  princes  five,  and  the 
high  ministers-nine.  These  furrows  were,  how- 
ever, so  short  that  the  monarehs  of  the  present 
dynasty  altered  the  ancient  rule,  ploughing  four 
furrows  and  returning  again  over  the  ground. 
1 . . ceremony  finished,  the  emperor  and  his 
ministers  repair  to  the  terrace,  and  remain  till 
he  whole  field  has  been  ploughed.  The  ground 
belongs  to  the  temples  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  on 
the  south  of  the  city,  and  the  crop  of  wheat  is 
used  in  idolatrous  RfiVVIPPS.  rriio  po n L-  nf  llw. 
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(0431)  PLUMBAGO  CAPENSIS  (Flower. 

BLUlu  J 

Eumpe2'  ?LtJMBAG0  EUROPJSA,  South  of 
Chitra  vani,  Sans. 

An  erect,  branching,  smooth,  herbaceous 
shrub.  I he  whole  plant,  especially  the  root,  is 

very  acrid,  and  applied  as  paste  to  the  skin,  acts 
as  a powerful  vesicatory.  Given  internally  in 
small  doses,  it  is  said  to  be  a very  efficacious 
emetic,  but  we  woidd  deem  its  administration  as 
dangerous  as  that  of  cantharides.  The  bruised 
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POA. 


root,  lias  been  citiployOtl  in  Europe  as  an  applica- 
tion to  cancer,  as  a Count cr-irritant  in  tootlmclie, 
and  as  a remedy  for  the  itch. — OWtautjhtitasy, 
page  50S.  ''' 

(6433)  PLUMBAGO  ROSEA.  Lin. 


Lai  cliifra,  Duk. 
Cditraca,  Sans. 

Clrittra  tnolum  and 
kodivaylie,  and  Slien- 
cod  ie-  vay  1 ee,  Tam  . 
Chifturniol,  Dux. 
Chita,  llixn. 


Olritra,  Rung. 
Shiturridgcl'  Auais. 
Tuinlio  codiveli,  Hout. 
Mal. 

Ycrra  Ctiil  traniQokvm,  T. 
Aroona  Chitraca,  Sans. 


A native  of  various  parts  ol  the  East  Indies, 
an  erect,  herbaceous  plant  with  a round  striated 
stem,  and  ascending  or.  erect  branches,  'this 
like  the  Chittramoolum  is  a plant  of  the  class 
Pentandria  and  order  Mouogynia  and  is  nearly 
similar  to  it  in  its  natural  qualities,  'ihebruis 
ed  root  tempered  with  a portion  of  same  bland 
oil,  is  used  as  an  external  application  in  IMieu- 
matic  and  Paralytic  affections,.  It  is  also  pre- 
scribed internally  in  powder,  in  small  doses, 
for  the  same  complaints. — Aw.  A[at.  Med.  p. 
112.  The  properties  of  this  species  and  ol  the 
P.  scaudeus  and  zeylunica  are  nearly  identical. 
A paste  made  with  rice  oongie  and  the  bruised 
bark  is  applied  by  the  natives  to  buboes  in  the 
incipient  states  : it  acts  as  a vesicatory.  Dr. 
O’Sliaugliuessy  made  numerous  clinical  experi- 
ments with  the  bark  of  the  plumbago  root  of  va- 
rious species,  especially'  the  P . rosea.,  rubbed  into 
a paste  with  water  and  a little  Hour,  or  congie; 
it  occasions  pain  in  about  five  minutes,  which 
increases  in  severity  till  in  a quarter  of  an  hour 
it  is  equal  to  that  ol  a cantharides  blister  or 
mustard  sinapism.  If  the  paste  be  removed  in 
half  ail  hour  the  pain  is  soon  allayed,  and  in  a 
period  of  11  to  18  hours  a large  uniform  blister, 
full  of  serum,  is  occasioned.  rl  he  blistered  sur- 
face heals  readily  without  unpleasant,  ulceration. 
Applying  Plumbago  Rosea  in  the  native,  the  'skin 
in  a few  minutes  is  intensely  blackened  ; in  white- 
skinned  persons  a deep  redness  is  occasioned.  In 
all  chronic  cases  and  in  many  acute  diseases  this 
blister  will  prove  an  effectual  and  very  cheap 
substitute  for  cantharides,  over  which  it  possess- 
es the  peculiar  advantage  of  never  producing 
strangury  or  any  other  form  of  irritaticn  ol  the 
urinary  organs.  l)r.  O’Sliaughuossy  speaks 
from  the  experience  of  from  3 to  10,0  pns- 
es.  llis  experiments  lead  him  to  believe 
that  the  blistering  quality  resides  in  ihc  Uuni- 
bagin,  but  on  this  lie  was  as  vet  unable 
to  speak  in  positive  terms.  1 lie  root,  in  vauous 
forms,  is  much  employed  ns  a poison  in  India  ; 
and  as  an  irritant  to  occasion  abortion  it  is  in- 
troduced into  the  vagina  and  applied  directly  to 
the  neck  bf  the  uterus.  In  a criminal  case  ot  the 
former  kind,  in  1837,  Dr.  O’Sliaughnessy,  succeed- 
ed in  detecting  the  poison  by  acting  on  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  with  alcohol,  concentrating  the 


tincture,  re-dissolving  in  a small  quantity  of  boil- 
ing water,  and  add  ing  the  sub-acetate  of  lead,  by 
which  the  very  characteristic  red  colour  was  iin-  1 
mediately  occasioned.  By  a modification  of  this 
process  two  grains  of  the  powdered  bark  may  be 
detected  in  a pint  of  a mixture  of  milk,  blood', 
and  various  articles  ot  food.  — O’S/umykuissy, 
page  509—10. 

(6434)  l’LUMI ERIA.  Several  species  of  this 
genus,,  natives  of  Jamaica,  Surinam,  Brazil,  the 
Malayan  Archipelago,  and  Cochin  China,  are 
used  as  drastic  cathartics. — O'  Shauylmessy. 

(0435)  PLUM  l ERIA  ACUMINATA.  Aro- 

CVNACE.E. 

Gobur-Chumpa.  l)ux- 

A small  elegant  tree,  .common  ; flowers  white 
and  yellow,  tinged  with  red,  very  fragrant.  A 
pure  white  caoutchouc  is  obtained  from  this 
tree. — Riddell.  It  is  abundant  and  luxuriant, 
in  the  Pinjore  valley.  (.Royle)— O’ S/iaiig /messy, , 
p.  449.  China  chainpac.  This,  a small  South i 
America  tree,  is  called  by  the  Burmese,  china 
champac,  Its  straggling,  and  often  lenttest 
branches  shoot  out  from  their  extremities  deli- 
cate orange-colored  blossoms,  tinged  with  red, 
and  of  sw.cetest  fragrance. — Mason. 

(6436)  PLUM  LERI  A ALBA. 

Gulachin,  Duk. 

The  White  Cluimpa. 

(6437)  PLUMS.  The  well-known  fruit  of  a 
tree  (Primus  doniesticu),  indigenous  to  the  greater: 
part  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  No  less- 
than  274  varieties  of  this  fruit  are  enumerated. 
Dried  plums  form  an  article  of  commerce  under: 
the  names  of  prunes  and  prunellas. — Faulkner. 

(6438)  POA  (the  Greek  ‘ grass’),  a ge- 
nus of  Grasses  belonging  to  the  tribe  Feslucinea. 
This  tribe  is  characterised  by  very  short  styles, 
protruded  Stigmas,  and  the  glumes  shorter  thaw 
the  lowest  flower.  The  genus  Poa  has  its 
glumes  rather  unequal  ; the  outer  palea  with  3 
or  5 nerves,  membranous  below,  scarious  at  the 
tip,  compressed,  keeled,  unarmed  ; the  styles 
terminal.  The  species  of  this  genus  are  very' 
numerous,  constituting  the  commonest  weed 
that  follow  the  migrations  of  man,  and  general-, 
ly  containing  a sufficient  quantity  of  nutritive 
matter  to  render  them  fodder  for  various  animals. 
Thirteen  species  of  this  genus  are  described  by 
Babington  as  natives  of  the  British  Islands.  CM1 
these  the  most  common  arc  the  P-  annua  and  PI 
pratensis.  The  former  is  perhaps  the  commonesi- 
of  British  plants,  springing  upon  every  neglect- 
ed spot  around  the  habitations  of  man.  The 
latter  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Smooth- 
Stalked  Meadow-Grass,  and  is  found  in  most- 
pasture  lands.  P.  nemoralis,  the  YY  ood  Meadow- 
Grass,  is  also  a common  grass  in  shady  places.- 
Many  of  the  recent  genera  of  Grasses  were  for- 
merly referred  to  the  genus  Poa.— Rag.  Cyc. 
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TODOSTKMON. 

The  sacred  grass  of  the  Hindoos,  the  dab  or  koo- 
sba  of  the  Brahmins  (Poa  cynosuroides),  is  made 
into  rope  in  North-West  India.  Species  of. Sac-, 
charum  are  used  for  thatching  and  for  screens, 
and  some  for  making  writing- pens  and  for 
The  fibres  of  the  hhuskhits  or  \ etiveyr  are  more 
remarkable  for  their  agreeable  odour  than  for 
their  tenacity,  while  the  Bamboo,  the  most  gi- 
gantic of  grassed,  might  be  enumerated  with 
timbers  rather  than  with  fibres,  though  its  split 
stems  are  often  employed  for  making  mat's  in 
India,  ami  the' young  shoots' for  paper-making 
by  the  Chinese.  Many  other  of  the  grasses 
might  be  converted  into  half-stuff  for  paper-ma- 
kers, and  have  the.  great  advantage  of  affording 
large  quantities  .of  a cheap,  material.' —Hoyle. 

(6439)  POIM  WOOD. 

Poda,  Tel.  | Pallas,  IIind. 

. (0440)  PODALYRTA  GENISTQ1DES.  Le- 
g vminos.e.  . These  are  pretty  shrubs  with  silky 
leaves,  and  should  be  grown  in  alight  garden 
soil,  their  colours  are  mostly  white,  purple, 
blue  or  red,  and  should  be  raised  from  seed.— 
Riddell. 

(6411'  PODOLEPIS  GRACILIS.  Compo- 
sisTiE.  The  stems  of  these  plants  are  covered 
with  scales,  the  flowers  are  white,  yellow  and 
pink,  these  plants  are  adapted  for  borders, 
and  may  be  raised  from  seed. — Riddell. 

(0448)  PODOPHYLLUM  PETLATUM, 
(may-apple)  is  a native  of  the  United  States,  where 
the  root  is  considered  to  be  a valuable,  and 
powerful  cathartic. — O' S/iaaglenessy,  page  170. 

(6443)  PODOPHYLLUM  EMODI,  Wall) 
Occurs  in  Nipal  and  Kemaon,  and  on  the  Choor 
mountain  in  the  Himalayas,  at  an  elevation  of 
10,000  feet.  A specimen  of  the  root  was  for- 
warded to  the  Committee  investigating  the 
Bengal  drugs,  by  Dr.  Falconer,  of  Sell arun pore, 
but  the  quantity  obtained  was  too  small  for  the 
requisite  experiments  being  instituted  upon  its 
virtues. — O' Shaughuessy , page  170. 

(6444)  PODOPHYLLUM  IIEXANDRUM, 
■vas  found  by  Dr.  Hoyle  on  the  Kedarkanta  mouiv 
am,  at  an  elevation  of  12,000  feet.  — O'Shaugh- 
■temy,  page  170. 

(6445)  PODOSTEMON.  Of  this  genus  of 
dants.Dr.M  ight  m leones  gives,  P.  dichotomy, 
1916-2  ; elongatus,  1917-1;  griseus,  19 18-3  • 
divaceus,  1918-2  ;.  rigidus,  1916-5;  subulatus] 
1918-1  ; Walhchn,  1916-1 ; W iglitii,  1916-3. 

..(6446)  PODOSTEMON.  One  species ^rew 
>ear  the  Jyntea  Hills  on  the  stones  at  theljot- 
om  of  the  Oongkot  : it  is  a remarkable  waler- 
)lant  resembling  a liver- wort  in  its  mode  of 
growth.  Several  species  occur  at  different 
elevations  in  the  Khasia,  and  appear  only  in 
uitumn,  when  they  often  carpet  the  bottom  of 
C 8treams  with  gvecn.  In  spring  and  'summer 
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no  traces  of  them  are  seen  ; and  it  is  difficult  fa 
conceive  what  becomes  of  the  seeds  in  the  inter- 
val, and  how  these,  which  are.  well  known,  and 
have  no  apparent  provision  for  the  purpose,  at- 
tach themselves  to  the  smooth  rocks  at  the 
bottom  of  the  torrents.  All  the  kinds  flower 
and  ripen  their  seeds  under  water,  the  stamens 
and;, pistil  being  protected  by  the  closed  flower 
from  the  wets.  This  genus  does  not  inhabit  the 
Sikkim  rivers,  probably  owing  to  the  great  chang- 
es of  temperature  to  .which  these  are  subject. 
— Hooker  JHni  : Jour  ‘ Vol.  If.  pur/e  314. 

(6447)  .'PODOTHECA  CAPITATAi  A yel- 
low flowering  plant  of  no  great  beauty — readily 
cultivated  from  seed. — Riddell- 

(6448)  POLE,  Basella  Alda  et  Rubra. 
Malabar  Nightshade.  This  is  a twining,  succu- 
lent plant,  with  smooth  fleshy  leaves  ; it  grows 
very  rapidly  and  is  generally  cultivated  as  a 
inacli.  There  are  two  sorts. — Jeffrey. 

(6449)  'POGOSTOMON.  A genus  of  plants, 
one  of  which;  P.  Pachouli,  furnishes  the  fragrant 
herb  of  that  name,  Dr.  Wight  gives  in  leones, 
PogosteUion  Heyneamis,  1440;  hirsutiis,  1442; 
rotundanus,  1441  ; speciosus,  1443.  See  Pat- 
chouli. 

(6450)  POINCIAXA,  a genus  of  Plants  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  legiirninosa.  P. 
aculeate,  or  the  Barbadoes  Flower-Fence,  is  a 
tropical  bush,  about  ten  feet  high,  with  bipin- 
nat.e  leaves,  obovate  leaflets,  prickly  branches, 
large  terminal  corymbose  masses  of  inflorescence, 
covered  with  showy  yellow  or  red  flowers,  having 
singularly  long  stamens.  It  has  acquired  its 
name  from  having  been  used,  on  account  of  its 
prickly  branches,  as  a material  for  hedges  in  the 
West  Indies,  for  which  however  it  is  ill  adapted, 
because  its  branches  are  not  much  subdivided, 
and  are  always  naked  next  the  root.  It  is 
among  the  most  beautiful  of  plants,  and  is 
chiefly  on  that  account  cultivated  in  the  West 
Indies,  to  which  it  was  introduced  from  the 
East  Indies,  where  it  is  common  in  gardens, 
flowering  and  seeding  all  the  year  round.  The 
leaves  when  bruised  have  a smell  of  savin,  and 
ate  said  to  have  the  power  of  bringing  on  abor- 
tion. I hey  are  well  known  to  be  purgative,  and 
to  have  been  used  as  a substitute  for  senna.  Ac- 
cording to  Roxburgh,  the  trunk  of  this  little 
tree,  or  large  shrub,  when  old,  is  constantly  hol- 
low, and  occupied  by  a large  red  dark  brown 
ant.  From  this  place,  when  disturbed,  the  ants 
issue  in  swarms,  and  inflict  a severe  and  painful 
bite  on  their  disturbers. — Eng.  Oyc. 

(6451)  PONICIANA  ELATA.  Willow. 

Sooncaislda,  Tel.  I Ncerangi,  Can. 

J ade  Narrayan,  Tam.  j 

This  Willow  has  been  extensively  and  success- 
fully used  by  Major  Lawford,  Madras  Engineers 
aa  a protection  for  the  footings  of  rivers  and' 
channel  banks.  Where  it  is  not  wanted  to  spread 
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laterally  and  to  cause  obstructions,  it  should  be 
planted*  in  cuttings  in  December  ; it  grows  quick- 
ly ; its  wood  might  be  used  for  basket  boats. 
The  tree  affords  a grateful  shade,  and  though 
continually  stripped  ot  its  leaves,  which  ure  ex- 
tensively used  for  manuring  indigo  fields  in  Gud- 
dapah,  ii.  quickly  replaces  them  and  that  abund- 
antly.— Ur.  Olegliorn.  l’oineiana  Gilliesii.  Most 
of  these  plants  are  Natives  of  India  ; one  well 
known  as  the  Goobnohur  flower®,  grown  train 
seed.  1*.  (jilliesii  is  from  Mexico. — Riddell. 

(G 152)  POINCIANA  Pl'LCHERRlAIA. 

Krishna  choora,  I Gul-i-turah,  Ilisi). 

IjKNG. 
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(6155)  POIVllEA  (JUAN  1)1F  LOU  A.  % 
Com  BKKTL’M  eu.vxDiFLOitirn.  Similar  to  the 


above  in  habit  but  having  far  superior  flowers. 
Native  of  S.  Leone.— Jeffrey. 


(Go 5 6)  POlVllKA  ROXBURGH II,  Among 
the  fibrous  barks  sent,  from  Assam  to  the  inhi- 
bition of  1851,  was  one  that  was  named  Rox- 
burghia  in  the  Catalogues.  This  is  no  doubt  a 
mistake  for  some  phpit  called  after  Dr.  Rox- 
burgh, probably  Puivrea  lloxbnrghii , one  of  the 
ContbretucccP,  of  which  several  are  remarkable 
for  ton  ah  wood  as  well  as  bark. — lloyle  Fib, 
l’l.  jj.  301. 


Is  said  to  be  much  used  in  medicine  in  upper 
India,  but  for  what  purpose,  is  not  stated.  Ains- 
lie  notioes  the  plant  under  the  name  of  Knrrish- 
ehurriu.  A decoction  of  the  leaves  anil  flowers 
is  given  as  a febrifuge  in  Tortola  ; the  leaves  are 
purgative,  and  when, bruised  smell  like  sabine; 
in  infusion  they  are  considered  powerfully  ent- 
menaygae.  These  properties  demand  careful 
investigation.-—  O' Shanghiessy,  p.  317.  This 
gaudv  ever -flowering  shrub  is  planted  in  Rarba- 
does  for  hedges ; it  is  much  cultivated  by  the 
Burmese,  and  the  variety  with  yellow  blossoms 
is  occasionally  seen  in  their  gardens.  It  is  some- 
times called  peacock’3  pride,  and  Spanish  car- 
nation.— Mason.  It  is  commonly  cull iva ted  at 
Ajmeer ; it  is  a splendid  shrub  during  the  rains 
and  very  hardy. — Genl.  Med.  Top.  p.  192.  lids 
beautiful  plant,  grows  to  the  height  of  five  or 
six  feet,  the  leaves  during  the  rains  are  green, 
and  afterwards  become  of  a bright  scarlet  hav- 
ing a most  showy  appearance,  easily  propagated 
by* cuttings,  both  leaves  and  bark  contain  a milky 
juice  which  when  dried  and  boiled  possesses 
some  of  the  properties  of  gutta  percha. — Riddell. 
This  plant  has  been  recently  introduced  into-  the 
gardens  in  Mau-linain  ; and  its  large  vermillion- 
colored  floral  leaves  render  it,  wlreu  in  flower,  a 
very  ornamental  plant. — Mason. 

(6453)  POINCIANA  RUG  l A.  A large  tree 
with  showy  coloured  flowers.  Introduced  from 


(6157)  POL  A NISI  A (from  »o\  many,  and 
hiiiaos  unequal  ; stamens  numerous  .and  unequal), 
a genus  of  Plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Cagpariduceai.  It  has  4 spreading  sepals  ; 1 
petals  ; a small  torus  ; silique  sessile  within  the 


calyx,  or  hardly  stipitate,  terminated  by  a dis- 
tinct style.— Ray.  Oyc.  Dr.  Wight  gives,  l’olai- 


Madagascar,  and  still  confined  to  gardens,  the 


wood  seems  good,  liort.  Garden  21  .—M.E.J.H. 
This  gorgeous  shrub  which  has  been  introduced 
from  Madagascar  into  India,  bears  a most  mag- 
nificent and  graceful  flower  ; and  as  it  flourishes 
well  in  the  Tenasserim  Provinces,  if  it  were  ge- 
nerally planted  in  gardens,  it  would  add  much 
to  their  beauty. — Mason. 

(6154)  POIVREA  COCCINEA.  Syu.  Com- 
bretum  puRn'REUM.  This  at  present  is  the  po- 
pular favorite  amongst  climbing  plants  in  Ma- 
dras ; requires  a trellis  not  too  high,  the  sooner 
it  gets  a procumbent  position  the  more  luxuriant 
it  will  grow  and  flower,  unfit  for  pot  cultivation, 
easily  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  young  wood 
in  sand  under  glass.  Native  of  Madagascar. 
Jeffrey. 


sir  Burtporeusis,  1,072;  ehelidonii,  310;and  ico- 
sandra,  7.  The  genera  Cleome  arid  Polanisia, 
embrace  several  species  of  supposed  medicinal 
virtues.  Aiuslic  describes  five  species.  The 
Cleome felina  (cat’s  cleome,  Eng.  Swarnakshira, . 
Sans.)  is  used  as  an  astringent,  in  northern  India  i 
and  Cevlon.  The  C.  pentapkylla,  (Fern.  Hur- ■ 
huriva,"  Bang.  Caraila,  Hind,  lloolhool,  Unde.. 
Cara  vela  aiid  Varsar,  Sans)  affords  small,  black,, 
rather  aromatic  seeds,  used  by  the  natives  in  de- 
coction as  a stimulant  dripk  in  low  levers,  and  in 
some  forms  of  con  vultion.  The  expressed  juice: 
too  is  considered  stimulant,  and  sudorific.  Hie: 
G.  viscosa,  or  viscid  Cleome  (Fern,  lloorhoo- 
ria,  Hind.  Savana  barbara  S ansi)  is  also  cele- 
brated for  its  seeds,  the  Chorie-ajooain,  of  the: 
bazars.  T'liese  are  believed  to  be  vermifuge, 
and  stumulant,  and  are  given  to  the  extent  of  a. 
tea  spoonful  twice  daily  (Ainslic.)  lhe  C.  do - 
decandria  and  icosandria  of  Aiuslic  are  identical 
with  this  plant,  and  are  described  by  Rindley 
as  Polanisia  icosandra.  In  Cochin  China  tin 
whole  plant  bruised  is  used  like  sinapisms  foi 
counter-irritation,  and  blistering.  This  fact  de- 
serves attentive  experimental  investigation. 

O'  Shaughnessy , p.  206. 


(0458)  POLaNISIA  ICOSANDRA,  has  : 
stem  covered  with  viscid  glandular  haiis,  3-5  fo 
Inflate  leaves,  the  leaflets  obovate,  cuneate,  o 
oblong  pubescent,  scarcely  longer  than  the  peti 
ole  ; the  stamens  are  about  10  in  number  ; th 
silique  terete  striated,  rough  With  glandular  horin 
sessile  and  acuminated.  It  is  a native  of  th 
East  Indies,  and  is  used  in  Cochin  China  as 
counter-irritant  in  the  same  way  ns  sinapisms  i 
Europe,  and  as  a Vesicant.  The  root  is  used  a 
a vermifuge  in  the  United  States  ot  America.— 
Eng.  Cyc.  The  leaves  of  this  very  common  wee 
when  bruised,  arc  said  to  act  as  a sinapism. 
Mason. 
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(6459)  POLISHING  SLATE, Schiefer, 
Mineral,  occurring  massive,  with  a slaty  tex- 
tire.  Its  colour  is  white,  yellowish-white,  or 
ellow.  Brittle.  Opaque.  Specific  gravity  0 59. 
t is  found  near  Bilin  in  Bohemia,  at  Zwickau 
1 Saxony,  and  Auvergne,  and  is  supposed  to 
e a volcanic  product.  Its  analysis  by  Bucholz 
ives, 

Silica  S3 '5 

Alumina  4-0 

Lime  8/p 

Oxide  of  Iron  ...  ...  ...  D6 

Mater  9 0 
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Eng.  Gyc. 

(6400)  POLKEE,  WOODS  Known  by  this 

AME,  VIZ. 

White  Poi.kee . 

Telia  polkee,  Tel.  | Suffaid  polkee,  II in. 
Black  Polkee. 

Nulla  polkee,  Tel.  [ Siah  polkee,  PI r Nr. 

Red  Pol/cee. 

Yerra  polkee,  Tel.  |‘  Taghaliee  kee  lakree,IIiN. 
■.  C.  C. 

(6461  ) POLYANTHUS,  a garden  variety  of 
e O.xlip  Primrose,  with  brown  flowers,  is  one 
those  plants  which  have,  from  time  immemo- 
d,  been  favourites  in  gardens.  It  was  proba- 
y obtained  by  aceident,  and  is  now  propagated 
her  by  seeds  or  division  of  its  root. — Eng.  Gyc. 

(6462)  POLYANTHUS  TUBE  ROSA,  grows 
Lahore  and  on  the  hills.  The  natives  say  its 
eds  are  the  white  Todree  of  the  oriental  bazars 
hch,  ns  also  the  other  Todrees,  Europeans 
pposed  to  be  from  Malacca.  Whatever  they 
iv  be  they  are  effective  medicine. — Dr.  ffonir/- 
■ger,  p.  329.  This,  “ the  tuberose  with  her 
very  light,”  a plant  of  the  lily  tribe,  which  lias 
sn  introduced  into  India  froin  Mexico'  or  South 
aerica,  is  cultivated  very  extensively  by  the 
nnahs  and  in  many  English  gardens.  The 
wer  has  a delightful 
' its  odours 


fragrance,  and  throws 


sirongest  at  evening. — Mcmn. 

(0463)  POLL  GALA  SEN  EGA,  Snake  boot. 
* root**  Several  species  of  Polygala  arc ' medi- 
ally employed  in  Germany,  South  America, 
l Java.  In  Nipal  and  the  Himalayas,  the  P. 
talarioides  is  used  as  a snake  antidote.  Of 
s species  the  stem  is  branched  from  the  base, 
fniticose,  decumbent,  downy  ; leaves  obovate,' 
dare-shaped  at  the  base,  stalked;  racemes  8 — 
flowered,  wings  roundish,  ohovatc,  as  long  as 
orbicular,  ciliated  capsule.  In  the  Moluccas 
ooulamen  amara  (Ilex  amarois)  is  stated  to 
employed  with  great  advantage  in  cholera, 
'm  ague.  AH  parts,  especially  the  roots  mid 

’ ,are  excessively  bitter.  -O’Shaugkues.w 
its  209-12.  * u' 


POLYGONUM. 

(6464)  POLYGALA  SPECIOSA.— All  the 
species  of  this  genus  are  very  handsome,  showy 
flowers,  they  are  natives  of  the  Cape,  some  parts 
ot  Europe  and  America  , their  colours  are  chiefly 
pink,  scarlet,  red  or  white,  they  are  readily  grown 
f rom  seed,  and  should  be  raised  in  a light  soil  — 
Riddell. 

(6465)  POLY  GO  N ACEyE,  BucTcwheats,  ana* 
turalorder  of  Apetalous  Plants,  with  triangular 
fruit  and  usually  with  stipules  united  into  atube 
or  ocrea,  through  which  the  stem  passes.  Their 
fruit  is  composed  of  three  asperinous  carpellary 
leaves  joined  by  their  edges,  and  surrounding  a 
single  erect  ovule  deriving  its  origin  from  a cen- 
tral placenta  ; and  it  proves  the  truth  of  the 
modern  theory,  that  in  many  cases  the  ovules  de- 
rive their  origin  immediately  from  the  centre  of 
vegetation,  or  the  growing  point,  and  not  from 
the  margin  ot  carpellary  leaves.  The  order  con- 
sists of  herbaceous  plants  more  frequently  than 
of  shrubs,  and  a large  part  of  them  are  mere 
weeds;  as,  for  example,  our  docks, and  wild  poly- 
gonums ; some  however  are  handsome  flowers,, 
as  the  P.  orientate,  or  Garden  Pcrsicarin,  and 
P.  amplexicaule ; others  are  valuable  for 
cooking,  as  the  rhubarb,  whose  roots  also 
furnish  the  important  tonic  and  purgative 
ding  of  that  name;  and  in  some  a great,  quantity 
of  astringent  matter  is  found,  as  iiUhe  Gocc.oloba 
m ife>  a,  oi  Seaside  Grape  of  Jamaica,  from  which 
a kind  of  Kino  has  been  prepared.  [Coccoloba], 
A species  of  Indian  Polygonum,  P.  linclorium, 
lias  recently  been  introduced  into  cultivation  iii 
Belgium  as  a substitute  for  indigo.  The  flour 
of  the  seeds  of  P.  Tartaricum,  P.  Eagopyrum, 
and  others,  is  made  into  a bad  kind  of  bread  in 
Lombardy  and  other  countries.  The  <'enus 
Rheum  also  belongs  to  this  order. 

(6466)  POLYGONUM  (the  Greek  ro\by*vov, 

‘ much  productive’),  a genus  of  Plants  beWino- 
to  the  natural  order  Polygonacea.  It  ]lf)S  a 5I 
parted  perianth,  from  five  to  eight  stamens,  and 
from  two  to  three  styles  ; a 1-seeded  trigonous 
or  compressed  nut,  lateral  incurved  embryo  the 
cotyledons  not  contorted.  This  is  a very  'exten- 
sive genus,  containing  the  Knotgrasses,  Bistorts 
Perslcarias,  and  Buckwheats  of  (English  wav' 
sides,  fields,  and  gardens.  They  grow  in  alnmst 
anv  soil,  some  being  aquatic,  and  others  flourish- 
ing m sandy  sterile  tracts.— Eng.  C,/c.  Box- 
burgh  in  his  second  volume,  p.  285  et'seq  fOc- 
P > names  1 5 species  of  Polygonum, 


tandria  trift 

but  no  information  as  to' their  properties'.  His 
P.  lanatum,  common  round  Calcutta,  is  called 
Sweet  panee  mench,  or  white  water  pepper  P 
pilosum ; hurra  panee.  meric/i,  or  great  water 
pepper  is  also  common  near  Calcutta,  and  flow- 
ers at  the  beginning  of  the  wet  season.  The 
name  denotes  its  analogy  in  properties  to  the  P 
Hyderopiper  of  Europe,  which ' gives a • i w 
colour  to  wool  ; P.  flaccid  am  is  also  called  P 

, z » - 
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POLY  N EM  US. 


In  China, t, wo  species  of  Polygonum  are  -cultivated 
lor  the  blue  dye  furnished  by  the  leaves,  which  is 
extracted  like  indigo  by  maceration. — Williams’ 
Middle  Kingdom,  page  232.  In  leones.  Dr.  Wight 
gives  Polygonum  mnbiguum  1797;  aviculare, 
1308;  barbatuin,  1798;  Chinense,  1806; 
Donii,  1801  ; glabrum,  1799  ; horridum,  1803  ; 
Iudicum,  1S08;  mode,  1807  ; Nepalense  1S04  ; 
pedunculare,  1302;  strictum,  1 800  ; Wallichii, 
1S05. 


(6467)  POLYGONUM  AMPHIBIUM.  The 
Koot-like  stems  of  this  polygonum,  resemble 
sarsaparilla,  as  a substitute  for  which  it  has  been 
used  with  alleged  success. — O' Shaughnessg , page 
523.  Vegetates  in  Cashmere,  and  is  considered 
as  a veterinary  medicine  ; whence  its  name,  guree 
(horse). — Honigberger , p.  330. 

(6463)  POLYGONUM AYICb LABE,  Knot 

GRASS. 

Nisomali,  Sans-  Manhood,  Hind. 

Considered  medicinal  in  Baliar.  Fruit  said  to 
be  emetic  and  cathartic. — O’  Shaughnessg,  page 
522.  Polygonum  Aviculare  has  from  one 
to  three  flowers  together,  axillary  lanceo- 
late leaves,  or  elliptical.  Plane  stalked  lanceo- 
late acute  ocreee,  with  few  distant  simple  nerves 
at  length  by  growth  becoming  torn,  a triquetrous 
nut  with  raised  points  shorter  than  the  perianth. 
Its  numerous  seeds  supply  abundant  food  for 
small  birds  ; they  are  said  to  be  emetic  and  ca- 
thartic. Thunberg  says  that  in  Japan  a blue 
dye  is  prepared  from  this  plant. — Eng.  Cgc. 
Polygonum  aviculare — grows  at  Cashmere,  and 
is  there  officinal.  Its  fruit  is  said  to  be  emetic 
and  cathartic  (Beng.  Disp.) — ■Honigberger,  page 
330. 

(6469)  POLYGONUM  BARBATUM,  China 
and  East  Indies. 

Aatalari,  Tam.  | Kuuda  tnallier,  Tel. 

Considered  diuretic  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  given  in  infusion  by  the  native  .doctors  in 
India  in  cases  of  colic. — O’Sh.  p.  522. 

(6470)  POLYGONUM  CYMOSUM.  Wall. 
A wild  buckwheat  is  abundant,  at  Choongtam 
in  Sikkim  which  formed  an  excellent  spinach  : it 
is  called  “ Pullopbi ;”  a name  I shall  hereafter 
have  occasion  to  mention  with  gratitude.  This 
is  a common  Himalayan  plant,  and  is  also  found 
in  the  Khasia  mountains. — Hooker  Him.  Jour. 
Hal.  II.  page  3 1 . 

(6471)  POLYGONUM  LINIFOLIUM  as  also 
Poli°'onum  aviculare  and  affinis  species  ; grows 
about  Lahore,  where  it  is  well  known,  but  little 
used. — By  Dr.  Honigberger,  p.  330. 

(6472)  POLYGONUM  MACltOPHYLLUM. 

grows  among  the  Cnshmerean  mountains,  where 
its  roots  are  officinal. — Dr.  Honigberger,  p.  330. 


Cashmcrean  mountains  and  its  roots  arc  officinal 
at  Cashmere. — Dr.  Honigberger,  p.  330. 

(6474)  POLYGONUM  PEltSlCARIA.  This 
is  a very  extensive  genus  of  plants  ; the  dwarf 
persiearia,  a garden  plant,  is  of  easy  culture,  also' 
the  red  and  white  : the  P.  Ilydropiper,  a water 
plant,  has  beautiful  pink  flowers. — Riddell. 

(6475)  POLYGONUM  TINCTOEIUM,  chi- 
nense,  and  barbatum,  yield  a blue  dye  like  indigo, 
in  China  and  Japan.—1  O' Shaughnessg,  page  523: 
See  Dyes. 


(6476)  POLYNEMUS,  a genus  of  Fishes 
placed  by  Cuvier  in  his  third  division  of  the 
Percida,  the  species  of  which  are  distinguishei 
by  the  ventral  fins  being  inserted  farther  bad 
than  the  pectorals.  These  fishes  are  furthei 
distinguished  by  having  several  long  filament 
beneath  the  pectoral  fin  ; these  are,  in  fact,  fra 
rays  of  that  fin  ; their  teeth  are  minute  and  dens 
as  the  pile  on  velvet,  or  recurved  like  the  teeti 
in  a carding-maehine  ; they  are  found  on  hot 
jaws,  as  well  as  on  the  vomer  and  palate,  lhl 
general  form  of  the  body  of  the  Polynemi  some 
what  resembles i chat  of  the  perch;  the  muzzl: 
projects  over  the  mouth  ; the  eyes  aie  l atlit 
lar»e  and  placed  very  forward  ; the  dorsal  fin 
are” short  and  widely  separated,  and  the  caud; 
fin  is  large,  and  more  or  less  forked.  1 he  scale 
extend  on  the  fins,  as  in  many  of  the  Scicenidi 
which  these  fishes  appear  to  approach  insorc 
other  characters.  Considerable  interest  is  a 
tached  to  the  Polynemi  on  account  of  their  yield 
iug  isinglass.  This  tact  was  first  made  know 
by  Dr.  Cantor,  who  found  that  several  species 
Polynemus  might  be  used  for  obtaining  isiuglas 
“ The  species  Iqest  known,  says  Dr.  Cantoi, 
a communication  to  the  Zoological  Society,  “ 
the  Polynemus  Ristta  of  Hamilton  (P.  longifl 
Cuvier  ; the  Tupsce,  or  Mango  fish,  of  the  A' 
glo-Indians) : this  inhabits  the  Bay  of  Ben*, 
and  the  cestuaries  of  the  Ganges,  but  enters  t 
mouths  of  the  rivers  even  higher  up  than  C 


cutta  during  the  breeding  season  (April  a 


(6473)  POLYGONUM  MOLLE,  grows  on  flic 


May),  when  the,,  fish  is  considered  in  its  high' 
perfection,  and  is  generally  sought  as  a gre 
delicacy.  This  species  is  the  smallest,  for 
length  seldom  exceeds  eight  or  nine  inches,  a 
one  inch  arid  a half  or  two  inches  in  depth.1 
is  remarkable  for  the  great  length  of  tilamer 
or  free  rays,  of  the  pectoral  fins,  these  bet 
about  twice  the  length  of  the  body,  and  seven 
number  on  each  side.  P.  aureus  and  P.  lop 
of  Hamilton,  Dr.  Cantor  states,  are  closely  all 
to  this  species.  “ Polynemus  Sele,  Hamilton 
plebeius,  Broussonnnis  ; P.  Uneains,  Lacepec 
is  the  Sulenh  Fish  first  mentioned  in  laibui 
‘Oriental  Herald,’  as  yielding  isinglass, 
species,  as  well  as  another  closely  allied  to 
nuudri fills,  Cuvier,  which  was  dissected,  n 
cd,  and  described,  under  the  name  of  P- 
(Saccolih),  appears  to  be  equally  plcntilu  , 
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shoals,  all  the  year  round,  in  the  actuaries  of 
the  Ganges,  and  is  appreciated  by  Europeans 
for  its  excellent  flavour : both  species  attain 
ei  size  from  three  to  four  feet  in  length, 
ind  eight  to  ten  inches  in  depth.”  (Cantor.) 
Resides  the  species  found  on  the  coast  of  the 
mainland,  two  other  species  of  Polynemus,  P. 
’leaonemns  and  P.  heptadactylus,  have  been  dis- 
•overed  off  the  coast  of  Java.  On  the  coast  of 
Vfrica  and  in  the  West'  Indies,  certain  species  of 
he  present  genus  are  found.  One  of  the  African 
pecies  is  confounded  by  Cuvier  with  the  Indian 
D.  lougifilis,  and  the  mistake  has  been  rectified 
iv  Mr.  Bennett.  It  appears  that  this  species 
which  is  in  all  probability  the  Pentanemus  of 
Lrtedion,  which  Linnaeus  established  his  P.  quin- 
•varius)  differs  from  the  Mango  Fish  of  India 
1 the  number  of  free  rays  to  the  pectoral  fins, 
lie  latter  having  seven  rays,  and  the  African 
pecies  only  five.  Messrs.  Cuvier  and  Yalen- 
iennes,  not  having  found  any  species  of  Polyne- 
ms  with  so  few  as  five  free,  rays,  and  those 
mger  than  the  body,  imagine  that  the  P.  quin- 
uarius  was  founded  on  a muilated  specimen, 
everal  individuals  however  having  this  charac- 
:r  being  discovered  by  Captain  Belcher,  It.  N. 
[•ring  his  survey  of  a part  of  the  Atlantic  coast 
North  Africa,  Mr.  Bennett  proposed  to  name 
ie  species  after  Artedi.  The  second  African 
lecies  belongs  to  that  section  in  which  the  free 
vs  of  the  pectoral  fins  are  short,  and  has  re- 
ived the  name  of  Polynemus,  quadrifilis.  In 
e Ameiican  Polynemus  (P.  Americanus)  there 
e seven  free  rays  to  the  pectoral  fin,  and  these 
arcely  reach  the  tip  of  the  ventral  fins  : it  is 
out  one  foot  in  length,  of'  a silvery  colour ; 
e pectoral  fins  are  almost  black,  and  the  other 
ts  are  spotted  with  black.— Eng.  Cyc. 

(6477)  POLYNEMUS  INDICUS.  Roiul 

,su. 

Cala  mecn.  Tam, 

(6478)  POLYODONTA  (‘  many-toothed’ 


POLYPOD  I ACEdi. 

furnished  throughout  its  length  with  a numerous 
row  of  small  teeth  or  transverse  laminae,  which 
are  equal  and  intrant;  ligment  entirely  external 
M.  Bang,  who  gives  the  above  as  the  characters 
of  Area,  remarks  that  the  species  sometimes  ad- 
here by  their  foot,  and  more  frequently  by  means 
of  a byssu  s. 

(6479)  A.  toriuom  (Genus  Trials,  Oken). 
Shell  twisted,  parallelopiped,  striated ; valves 
obliquely  carinated  : unibones  small,  recurved. 
It  inhabits  the  Indian  Ocean. 

(6480)  A.  aniiquata.  Shell  transverse,  obli- 
quently  cordate,  ventricose,  many  ribbed  ; the 
ribs  transversely  striated  and  blunt : the  poste- 
rior ribs  bifid.  Colour  white. 

The  Area:  have  hitherto  been  found  on  bottoms 
of  sandy  mud  and  dirt,  at  depths  varying  from 
the  surface  to  seventeen  fathoms.  Some  of  the 
species  are  moored  to  stones,  corals,  &c. — Ena. 
Cyc. 

(6481)  POLYPIFERA,  POLYPIARIA,  or 
POLYPI,  an  order  of  Radiate  Animals,  thus  cha- 
racterised by  M Milne-Edwards  Animals  or- 
ganised for  sedentary  mode  of  life,  having  no  loco- 
motive organs,  and  being  provided  with  a circle 
of  retractile  tentaculm  around  the  mouth,  and  a 
central  gastric  cavity,  not  communicating  with 
an  anus,  and  containing  the  reproductive  oro-ans 
when  these  exist,  in  general  fissiparous,  or  mul- 
tiplying by  buds  as  well  as  by  ovules.— Buy. 
Cyc, 

(6482)  POLY PODI AGILE  are  one  of  the 
chief  divisions  of  the  natural  order  of  Ferns 
[Filices.]  I hey  constitute  the  highest  form  of 
Acrogenous  or  Cryptogamic  vegetation,  and  are 
regarded  as  approaching  more  nearly  to  Cycada 
ceous  Gymnosperms  than  to  any  other  part  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom  now  in  existence  Thev 
are  usually  herbaceous  plants,  with  a permanent 
stem,  which  remains  buried  and  rooting  beneath 


, , V mguy-ioowieci'  so^>  01  creeps  over  the  stems  of  trees,  or 

be),  a name  applied  by  Lamarck  and  M.  De  , ? 3 SCa™el-y  moveabIe  point  of  growth,  round 
iunville  to  the  Arcacea  [Arcad/e]  of  the  • v 1 llew  leaves  nre  annually  produced  in  a 
■tnor  tiw>  a ..I.  .oi.~ii_  - ..  cirde  ; or  it  rises  into  the  air  in  the  form  of  a 

simple  stem,  bearing  a tuft  of  leaves  at  its  anev 
and  sometimes  attaining  the  height  of  50  or  60 
feet  [Acrogens.]  The  stems  seem  always  to 
produce  roots  in  great  quantities  from  their  sur 
face,  even  when  elevated  in  air;  such  roots  are 
moie  especially  met  with  near  and  under  the 
ground,  where  they  form  a stratum  of  some  thick- 
ness, acting  both  as  feeding-organs  and 


mer,  the  Ark-Shells,  &c.,  of  collectors,  com- 
mends the  forms  collected  by  Linnams,  in 
bystema  Naturae,’ under  the  genus  Area, 

I those  designated  by  more  modern  zoo- 
,!sts  as  the  genera  Area,  Cuculltra,  Pcc- 
'cuius,  and  Nucula.  “ Cardinal  teeth  small 

morons,  entering,  and  disposed  in  each  valve 

either  a straight,  a curved,  or  a broken  line.” 
flit  (Li"n-)-— -Animal  more  or  less  thick, 

4f  ry  u?  .1Cr  i e 0n?ate<1 : manUe  prolonging 
-If, slightly  backwards,  and  with  a row  of  'tern 

ular  hlaments  on  its  borders ; labial  appen- 
ds very  small  and  slender;  foot  pedunculated 
.prc,sed,  and  slit  throughout  its  length.  Shell 

reoHr  Jpr  tUCk’  ,eTllvalvc.  inequilated. 
less  oblique  ; umbpries  distant  and  often 

U1C  ^ed  forwards  ; hinge  linear  ; sGai'ht 


external  pnitectionT 

pear  upon  the  stem  at  least  in  the  form  of  tub« 
cles;  and  m Ciboiium,  Billardieri  they  cover 
over  the  whole  surface  from  the  top  to  the  bnff 
""t , » dense  layer  several  iachU  ,!e  “ ° jT 
surface  of  tree-fern  stems  inav  be  taken  to 
present  that  of  the  order  in  general  T' 


.marked  with  scars  of  Sder  , 
Size,  having  either  a lozenge  form  or  that  nf  ° 
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irregular  oval,  and  bearing  within  their  area  evi- 
dent traces  of  the  fracture  of  woody  plates  which 
passed  from  the  stem  into  the  leaves.  These 
scars  lengthen  as  the  stem  increases  in  age,  till 
the  lozenge  or  oval  form  is  entirely  destroyed  ; 
the  scars  then  become  separated  to  considerable 
distances,  and  extended  into  long  and  often  irre- 
gular and  indefinite  spaces  separated  by  deep 
furrows.  Hence  it  happens  that  the  appearance 
of  the  upper  and  lower  end  of  the  same  tree-fern 
stem  is  so  dissimilar,  that  they  would  not  be 
supposed  to  belong  to  even  the  same  species. 
Below  the  scars,  or  interposed  among  them,  are 
found  openings  down  into  the  interior  of  the  stem 
filled  with  pulverulent  matter,  and  of  unknown 
use.  They  appear  to  be  of  the  same  nature  as 
the  apertures  into  the  superficial  cells  of  Sphag- 
num, or  more  especially  as  the  perforations  in 
tire  rhizoma  of  Nymphaa.  Although  tree-ferns 
are  unknown  in  any  countries  except  those 
having  either  a damp  tropical  climate,  or  at  least 
an  equable  mild  temperature  and  humid  at- 
mosphere, yet  the  common  ferns  of  Britain, 
whose  stems,  vulgarly  called  roots,  are  formed 
under  ground,  exhibit  the  same  kind  of  organisa- 
tion as  that  just  described;  only  in  a less  con- 
spicuous manner,  it  does  not  therefore  follow 
that  the  remains  of  tree-ferns  found  in  this  coun- 
try in  a fossil  state  prove  Great  Britain  to  have 
had  formerly  a tropical  climate,  especially  as  the 
number  of  such  remains  hitherto  met  with  has  been 
extremely  small  ; the  utmost  value  that  can  be 
assigned  to  their  evidence  is  that  of  probability. 
IiX  those  tropical  lands  where  the  tree-fern  acquires 
its  full  size,  as  for  example  Brazil,  the  Philip- 
pines, Pitcairn’s  Islands,  &c.,  it  becomes  one  of 
most  majestic  and  graceful  objects,  having  an 
enormous  plume  of  the  most  delicate  and  verdant 
foliage  at  the  extremity  of  a lofty  flexible  stern-, 
which  sways  beneath  the  gentlest  breeze. — Eng. 
Cyc. 

(6+83)  POLYPODIUM,  a genus  of  Perns, 
type  of  the  natural  order  Polypodiacea.  The 
species  of  this  genus  are  known  by  the  thee® 
being  in  clusters  on  the  back  of  the  frond,  and 
by  their  opening  transversely  ; the  ring  is  usual- 
ly vertical  and  incomplete.  This  is  the  ease  with 
AHostirus  and  Noodsia.  Polypodium  is  distin- 
guished by  the  sori  being  circular  and  naked, 
and  the  margin  of  the  frond  is  Hat,  not  reflexed. 
Several  species  are  found  in  Great  Britain. 
— Eng.  Cyc. 

(6484)  POLYPODIUM.  Reed  Pern.  There 
is  a large  terrestrial  fern  with  hollow  stems  like  a 
reed,  which  are  often  used  by  the  natives  of 
Tenasserim  instead  of  quills  for  pens.  Mason- 
In  Calcutta,  the  Hindoos  boil  the  young  tops  of 
a Polypodhm  with  their  shrimp  curiies.  Hoolcet . 


Griffith  found  the  same  species  in  Assam.  Tire 
natives  have  but  one  name  for  both  the  cyeas  and 
tree  fern. — Mason. 


(6486)  POLYPODIUM  PERTUSUM.  pit,-  ( 
ted  Poet  pod.  In  Tenasserim,  this  fern  is  of- 
ten found  in  company  with  the  preceding  species ; 
and  may  be  easily  recognized  (>y  its  creeping  . 
habit,  and  by  the  margins  of  the  upper  parts 
''  its  fronds  being  rolled  together  when  in  fruc- 


of 


tification.- — Mason. 

(6437)  POLYPODIUM  PROLIFE  RUM,  is- 
the  only  species  of  fern  that  the  Soane  valley 
presents  at  one  season  of  the  year.  The  rocks  - 
are  then  elegantly  fringed  with  it. — Hoo/cer, 
Him.  Jonr  Vbl.  1,  p.  5U. 

(6488)  POLY  PODIUM  QUERC1FOLTUM, 
Oak-leaved  Poevpod.  In  some  parts  of  .the. 
forests  of  Tenasserim  the  trunks  of  almost  every- 
tenth  tree  have  a great  abundance  of  a large: 
species  of  polypod  growing  upon  them.  The 
barren  fronds  are  cordate,  and  slemless  ; but  the- 
fertile  ories  stand  on  long  slightly  winged  stems,: 
and  are  gashed  like  the  leaves  of  an  English  oak.. 
Mason. 

(6489)  POLYPOD'UM  SEKOUR,  grows  on 
the  lower  range  oi  the  hills,  near  Jowalla  mukkee. 
Its  dried  roots  arc  white,  resembling  slices  ol 
pears —Dp-  Honigbergcr , }>■  330. 

(6490)  POLYPODHM  TAXIFOL1UM.  Liu. 


Wellipannalvelengu. 

IIoKt.  Mal. 


lvadehdu  Maa,  Sans,: 


Rlieed  says  that  the  leaves  of  this  plant,  in- 
duced to  powder,  and  taken  with  honey,  am 
powerful  emmenagngues,  and  bring  cm  abortions 
He  therefore  adds,  .Mulieres,  ergo,  cavete  vobia.— 
Pide  Hod.  Mal.  par.  12.  page  M --2ihs.  May. 
Med.  p.  134. 

(6491)  POLYPODIUM  VULGARE.  Bisfav 
Common  Fern  is  officinal  at  Lahore,  wlutber  it  l 
brought  from  the  hills.  The  Hakims  use  it  t 
pui-oe  away  the  black  bile  in  melancholy  also  i 
flatulent  colic.  They  think  it  injurious  to  th 
liver. — Dr.  Honigberqer , p.  330.  llie  root  i 
brought  to  A j mere  from  Arabia,  via  Bombay- 
considered  heating  and  given  in  flatulence,  an-' 
indigestion  ; not  considered  poisonous  m an 
quantity  : one  seer  costs  four  rupees.  Irnne.:, 

(6492)  POMACEiE,  Jess.  Apple  Trib* 
The  Pomace®  form  a tribe  of  Rosace®  in  to 
system  of  De  Candolle,  but  by  many  botany 
they  are  separated  into  a distinct,  family  • 


(6485)  POLYPODIUM  GlGANTEUM-  A 
tree  fern  is  very  rare  but  is  occasionally  seen  in  the 
southern  Provinces,  resembling  a small  palm. 


ire  sepui <acu  mw  » »»»■■■  , 

may  be  distinguished  from  other  RosaceJJ 


ITlclV  00  UIoLIIIqUiouvai  , i r 

their  leaves  being  usually  simple,  the  tine 
calyx  adherent  to  the  ovary ; and  thus.  inclu 
the  carpels,  a fleshy  fruit  is  eventual IN- ^ 
which  is  crowned  by  the  limb  ot  ie 
is  well  known  in  the  Apple,  1 ear,  Quin  J 
whence  it  is  called  a Pome,  lh>s  ®aJ  , 
2—5  celled,  each  cell  formed  of  carlila-pno 
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POMPIIRET- 

bony  membrane,  and  containing  2 or  more  erect 
ovules  . — They  mostly  inhabit  the  iNorth  tem- 
perate Zone  and  the  great  mountainous  range  of 
India.  They  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  their 
edible  fruit  when  cultivated,  abounding  in  sac- 
charine matter  with  a pleasant  acidity.  In  a 
wild  state,  they  are  austere  or  astringent  and  acid. 
Bv  distillation  of  the  seeds  of  some  of  the  Ponia- 
cese  a very  little  Hydrocyanic  acid  is  obtained. — 
Rogle.  A wild  apple,  which  bears  a small  austere 
fruit  like  the  Siberian  crab  was  found  in  the 
Bhoottea  country  in  East  Nepaul. — Hooker, 
Him.  Jour.  Fol.  1 , p.  205- 

( 0493)  POMEGRANATE. 


Eima  Roomnn.  Arab. 
Deliuiirhidia,  Cynu. 
Grenades,  Fu. 
Grnnatapfel,  Ger. 
Anaar  Darim,  Guz.  &. 

Hind. 

Grannti,  It. 
Gangs&hin,  Jav. 


D.ilemn,  Mad. 

Anaar,  Pens. 
Roomnas,  Pout. 
Dadiina,  Sans. 
Granadas,  Sr. 
Mazilum  palatn,  Tam. 
Dadium  Pundoo,  Tel. 
Nar,  Turk. 


The  fruit  of  a tree  ( Pufrica  Grauainm),  Com- 
mon iii  the  warmer  parts  of  the  temperate  zone. 
Pomegranates  when  ripe,  are  about  the  size  of  an 
orange,  are  covered  with  a hard , light  brown 
rind,  and  contain  a reddish,  seedy,  juicy  pulp. 
The  rind  of  the  pomegranate  has  of  late  years 
formed  an  article  of  export  from  Bombay  to 
England,  where  it  is  used  in  medicine.  — Faulk- 
ner. In  China,  dried  pomegranates  are  said  to 
be  used  for  dyeing  yellow  ; the  rind'  is  also  a 
tanning  substance.  In  the  “ Comptes  Rentlus,” 
xxxv.,  p.  558,  there  is  an  account  by  M.  J. 
Persoz,  of  a green  coloring  matter  from  China, 
of  great  stability,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
Chinese  possess  a coloring  substance  having  the 
appearance  ot  indigo,  which  communicates 
a beautiful  and  permanent  sea  green  color  to 
mordants  of  alumina  and  iron,  arid  which  is  not 
a preparation  of  indigo,  or  any  derivative  of 
this  dyeing  principal.  As  furnished  to  M. 
Persoz  by  Mr.  Forbes,  the  American  consul  at 
Canton,  it  was  in  thin  plates  of  a blue  color, 
resembling  Japanese  indigo,  but  of  a finer  grain, 
liffering  also  from  indigo  in  its  composition  and 
chemical  properties.  On  infusing  a very  small 
juantity  of  it  in  water,  this  fluid  soon  acquired 
r deep  blue  colour  with  a greenish  tinge ; upon 
soiling  and  immersing  a piece  of  calico  on  which 
the  mordants  of  iron  and  alumina  had  been 
printed,  it  was  dyed  a sea  green  color  ot  greater 
ir  less  intensity  according  to  the  strengthof  the 
moidant  the  portions  not.  coated  remainin'0- 
white. — Fortune. 


(fi494)  POMPHRET.  Stromateus.  Linn, 
this  fish  is  very  abundant  on  the  Tavoy  coast,  and 
>e  a smooth  sea  may  be  seen  deep  in  the  water  in 
-treat,  numbers,  but  they  are  very  shy  of  the 
liook  They  are  considered  one  of  the  best  fish 
lor  the  table. — Mason , 

1 


PONGAMIA. 

( G 4 9 5 ) POMPHRET.  Stromateus  Argen- 
teus.  Fish. 

Vowal  meen,  Tam.  | Hrilva  nialiie,  Duk. 

Jins.  Mat.  Med.  p.  155. 
(6496)  POND IGUL  SLATE,  a dark  black 
monumental  marble  is  procurable  in  any  quantity 
at  the  village  of  Pondigul,  distant  .from  Masuli- 
P Rem  about  70  miles,  and  from  Hyderabad 
about  90  miles,  situated  oii  t lie  Guntoor  side  of 
the  river  kistnah,  and  in  the  Guntoor  district. 
Slabs  from  5|  feet  by  3 feet  and  from  2 inches 
thick  are  to  be  had  at ‘but  little  cost  and  labour, 
and  there  are  good  bandy  roads  in  most  direc- 
tions, but  the  cheaper  and  more  feasible  inode 
of  conveyance  would  be,  on  flat-bottomed  boats 
or  rafts  down  the  Kistnah  to  Masulipatam,  from 
whence  it  could  be  shipped  to  all  parts.  J.  S. 
Si’ricke,  P.  A.  Ai — Aimed//,  9 tit  August  1850. 

(64  9/)  PONERA  (Latrelle),  a genus  of  In- 
I st;cts  belonging  to  the  family  Fonmcida.  In  this 
) oCnus  the  neuters  and  females  are  armed  with  a 
| sting.  The  peduncle  of  the  abdomen  is  formed 
! °f. -a  single  knot  ; antennas  in  these  individuals 
j thickened  at  the  tip  ■ mandibles  triangular  ; head 
j subtriangular.  P.  coulracla,  is  a small  species  a 
! native  of  England. — Fug.  Cgc. 

(6498)  PONGAMIA.  Of  this  - genus  Dr 
M lght  gives  Pongamia  elliptiea,  420  ; glabra,  59  • 
ovalifolia,  328. 

(6499)  PONGAMIA  ARBOREA.  From  the 
seeds  of  the  Pougainia  glabra  or  Galidupa  ar- 
borea,  a honey -brown  and  almost  tasteless  oil  is 
pi  ocuied,  which  is  fluid  at  common  temperatures 
but  gelatinises  at  55  degrees. — Simmouds. 

(6500)  PONGAMIA  ATEOPURPURE1 ■ 
dark- purple  pongamia.  This  tree  is  verv 
common  about  Maulmain,  and  though  vastly  in- 
terror  to  a multitude  of  others,  Wallich  thought  it 
of  sufficient  beauty,  to  give  it  a place  among  his 
splendid  engravings  of  rare  Indian  plants.  —Ma- 
son. 

(6501)  PONGAMIA 
Beech. 

Poouga,  Tam. 


GLABRA.  Indian 


r Bongay,  Can. 

Canaga,  I el.  Karting,  Bukm. 

A graceful  tree,  and  excellent  for  avenues : in 
good  soil  it  attains  a large  size,  has  beautifully 
varnished  green  leaves  all  the  year  round  • is 
valuable  as  a strong  manure,  for  sugar-cane  es- 
pecially ; requires  no  care.— Dr.  Clegliom.  This 
large  tree,  attaining  a height  of  40  to  50  feet,  is 
very  commop  in  S,  India,  flourishing  equally  well 
in  the  and  plains  of  the  Carnatic,  and  on  the  Sub 
Alpine  tracts  of  Mysore.  Oil  is  made  from  the 
seeds  Roxburgh  says  the  wood  is  light,  white 
and  fit  for  a variety  of  purposes,  In  Coimbatore 
it  is  used  chiefly  for  fuel.  The  boughs  and  leaves 
arc  extensively  used  as  manure.  Wudit  No.  78 
Travancore,  388,  Bangalore,  55.— M E J.  R 
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P00A1I 

According  to  Wnllieh,  this,  the  leaning  oil  tree, 
is  indigenous  in  Amherst  Province.  The  Bur- 
mese make  an  oil  from  this  tree  which  may 
be  the  tree  referred  to  by  Wallioh.— Mason. 
The  wood  said  to  be  only  fit  for  fuel  Rox- 
burgh on  the  contrary  states  that  it  serves  for  a 
variety  of  purposes.  An  oil  is  expressed  from 
the  seed. — Rohde. 

(6502)  PONTE  DEB. Y 1')IL  AT  AT  A.  This 

much  larger  species  is  found  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Rangoon,  and  may  exist  in  the  Tenasserim 
Provinces. — Mason. 

(6503)  PONTED ERA  VAGINALIS. 
TEDERA.  The  margins  of  many  wild 
streams  in  Tenasserim,  are  pimpled  with 
species  of  the  pontedera.  it  is 

« \ bbiiuie  wee  flower  all  wild  in  the  wads, 

Like  a wee  twinkling  star  high  up  iti  the  eluds, 
Which  opens  its  clips  sealed  up  in  the  dew, 

And  spreads  out  its  leaves  d ' 1 tr'1 


PON- 
j ungle 
a small 


of  a 


beautiful  blue.”- 
ftlason. 


(6504)  PONTEDERAOE/E,  Poiitederads,  a 


natural  order  of  Plants  belonging  to  the  class  of 


POON-YYOOD. 

lhcdmeria  frutexcens  ; grows  to  the  height 
of  six  or  eight  feet : and  the  fibre  when  properly 
dressed,  is  quite  equal  to  the  best  flax  of  Europe, 
used  for  fishing  nets,  game  bags  ; twine  and  ropes. 
It  is  considered  well  adapted  for  making  cloth 
and  canvas,  it  has  great  strength  and  endures 
wet  well.  Occurs  near  Simla.  Boehmeriu 
fmtcscens  furnishes  the  well  known  Pooah  fibre, 
or  Pooah  Hemp.  It  is  called  “ Pooah”  by  the 
Parbnttias,  “ kienki”  by  the  Lepchis  ; and 
“ yenki”  bv  the  Limhoos-  It  is  not  cultivaied, 
but  grows  wild  and  abundantly  in  the  valleys 
throughout  the  mountains  of  Eastern  Nipal  and 
Sikkim,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  skirting  the  tarai 
to  the  elevation  of  LOOO  or  1200  feet  and  within 
the  mountains  up  to  3000  feet.  l)r-  Falconer 


ecognised  this  plant,  ns  common  from  Gurhwal 

.i  r-.  •!  i • l mi  n ,1  f~\  j ~i  » . . . 


to  the  Sikkim  hills  ; from  the  Ganges  to  Buv- 
rampooter.  In  the  outer  hills  of  Gurhwal  Rumaon 


Endogens.  It  has  a 6-parted  tubular  coloured 
perianth,  more  or  less  irregular,  with  a circinate 
restivation.  The  stamens  arising  from  the  calyx 
6 or  3 opposite  the  petals,  the  anthers  turned 
inwards,  opening  lengthwise.  The  ovary  is  free, 
more  or  less  completely,  3 -celled,  many-seeded  ; 
one  style, the  stigma  simple.  The  capsule  3 -celled, 
occasionally  acquiring  an  adhesion  to  the 
perianth,  3-valved  with  loculictdal  dehiscence  ; 
the  seeds  are  indefinite,  attached  to  a ceutral 
axis;  ascending  hilum  small ; the  embryo  with 
its  radicle  rather  enlarged,  orthotronpl.  in  the 
axis  of  somewhat  mealy  albumen.  The  species 
aquatic  or  maish  plants.  The  leaves  sheathing 
at  the  base,  with  parallel  veins  in  the  larger  spe- 
cies arrow-headed,  cordate,  or  dilated.  G he 
flowers  are  either  solitary  or  in  spikes  or  umbels, 
spathaceous  ; frequently  blue,  sometimes  yellow. 
The  aquatic  plants  comprehended  in  this  order 
are  distinguished  by  the  divisions  of  their  flowers 
behm  rolled  inwards  after  flowering,  to  which 
mav "be  added  mealy  albumen  and  an  indefinite 
number  of  seeds.  They  are  natives  exclusively 
of  North  and  South  America,  the  East  Indies, 
and  tropical  Africa.  Very  little  is  known  of 
their  uses.  Some  of  the  species  are  employed 
by  the  native  Indian  practitioners  m liver  com- 
plaints and  diseases  ol  the  stomach.  Rubbed 
down  in  butter  and  drank, they  are  said  to  remove 
redness  of  the  eyes  ; powdered  and  mixed  with 
sumir,  to  relieve  asthma;  and  when  chewed,  to 
remove  tooth-ache  ; brayed  with  milk  some  ate 
adminstered  in  fever  and  some  eaten  as  pot- 
herbs.— &*ff-  ®!C-  . 

(6505)  PONTOPHILUS,  a genus  of  Shrimps. 

(Eoeon,  Risso.)  . 

(65061  POOAH  on  VOEF,  FIBER 
b,  the  Lepchis ; and  Yati  by  the  Lomboos. 


it  is  called  Poee.  It  does  not  grow  in  the  forest 
but  is  chiefly  found  in  open  clear  places,  and  in 
some  situations  overruns  the  abandoned  fields 
of  the  hill  people,  within  the  elevations  which 
suit  it.  It  sheds  its  leaves  in  the  winter  ; throws 
them  out  in  April  and  May  ; and  flowers  and 
seeds  in  August,  and  September,  lhe  exact 
period  altering  of  necessity  with  the  elevation 
Roi/le,  p.  368.  See  Boeikueria. 

(6507)  POODEBNA.  Mentha  Verticulata. 
Mint.  See  M.ijNT- 

(6508)  Pp  ON- WOOD,  or  PEON-WOOD, 
of  Singapore  is  of  a light  _ porous  texture,  and 
light  greyish  cedar  color  ; it  is  used  in  ship-build- 
itu>-  for  planks,  and  makes  excellent  spars.  The 
Calcutta  poou  is  preferred.  A species  of  Calo- 
phyllmi  is  called  poona  in  the  peninsula  of  India,  ^ 
and  C.  angustifolium,  Dr.  Roxburgh  says,  is  a 
native  of  Penang  and  of  countries  eastward  of 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  that  it  yields  the  straight 
spars  commonly  called  Poon,  and  which  in  those 
countries  are  used  for  the  masts  of  ships.—  Tred- 
gold..  The  wood. called  poon  brought  from  the  East 
Indies,  to  Britain,  very  nearly  resembles  a dull 
coloured  and  greyish  specimen  of  mahogany,  and 
would  be  useful  lor  any  purpose  to  which  such 
kind  of  mahogany  is  applicable;  besides  ha\ing 
a greater  degree  of  strength  and  stiffness  com- 
pared with  its  weight.  Poon  is  used  for  flic 
decks,  masts,  and  yards  of  ships,  and  it  appears 
to  he  well  adapted  for  these  purposes  both  by  its: 
strength  and  lightness.  In  respect  to  durability 
wc  have  not  been  able  to  collect  satisfactory  in- 
formation; its  texture  is  porous,  but  uniform;* 
and  the  mean  weight  of  a cubic  foot  in  the  dry 
state  is  405  lbs.  taken  from  our  specimens  the 
cohesive  force  of  poon  is  from  10,000  to  IE? 
lbs.  per  square  inch,  the  mean  weight  of  the 
modulus  of  elasticity  for  bars  of  an  inch  square 
is  1,689,800  His.  The  specific  gravity,  and  the 
relative  strength,  stiffness,  and  resilient  power 
compared  with  Riga  fi>'.  as  1000>  ^ om  " ' 
Einchain’s  experiments  arc,  as  undet  . 
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Sjieciliu 

gravity- 

Strength: 

Si  illness. 

an. 

Resilience,1 
: 1 

579 

1330 

1270 

1400 

Barlow. 

64? 

1226 

1230 

1 146 

Finchnm. 

Cl  3 

1303 

1250 

1273 

Mean  ol’  both. 

From  whence  it  appears  that  it  is  superior  to 
Riga  fir  in  the  properties  required  for  most  wood. 
The  poon  of  commence,  is  said  by  Dr.  Wight  to 
be  from  the 

Dilleniu  Pentagynia.  Dilleniacece. 

Rowadan  Tel. 

This  is  a large  limber  tree,  a native  of  the 
Northern  (.'ircars  : it  flowers  in  March  and  April. 
lioxb. — Rohde.  M.S.S.  The  similarity  of  native 
names  between  this  and  Oalopliyllum  inophyllum 
led  Dr.  Wight  to  suspect  some  mistake.  The 
wood  of  Dillenia  pentagyna  is  said  to  be  exceed- 
ingly strong,  and  very  durable,  even  when  buried 
under  ground.  A stately  forest  tree,  common 
on  the  face  of  the  W.  Ghauts.  Dr.  Wight,  is 
satisfied  that  this  is  the  tree  which  furnishes  the 
l’oou  spars,  D.  pentagynia  is  a tall  and  calophyl- 
lum  iuophyllum  a short  stunted  tree. — Wight. 

(6509)  POONAHLITE,  a Mineral  occurring 
crystallised  in  long  slender  crystals.  Primary 
form  a right  rhombic  prism  Fracture  uneven. 
Colourless.  Hardness  5 0 to  5-5.  Transparent, 
translucent.  Lustre  vitreous.  Found  in  Poonah 
in  the  East  Indies.  The  following  is  an  analy- 
sis by  Gmelin  : — 

Silica  

Alumina  

Lime  

Soda,  with  a (race  of  potash 
Water  


45-120 
30-446 
10-197 
00-657 
13-386 

99-806 

Eng  Cyc. 

(6510)  POONGA  on,  RERUN, I OIL  — 
Dalbergia  Arborea  or  Pongamia  Glabra. 

Poonga  yeunai,  Tam.  I Rurunj  ka  tel.  Hind. 
Jvanoogoo  noona  Tel.  | 

This  oil,  which  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
is  used  to  a large  extent  in  adulterating  lamp 
oil,  is  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  a tree,  com- 
mon in  most  parts  of  the  Madras  Presidency. 
In  North  Arcot,  Bellary,  and  the  Nuggur  Div'i- 
sion  of  Mysore,  the  oil  is  procurable  at-Rs.  2-S-O 
per  maimd.  It  is  chiefly  used  as  a Lamp  oil  by 
the  poorer  classes.— M.  A'.  J.  R. 

(6511)  POONEER. 

Pooncer,  Tam. 

This  is  a very  light  white  coloured  earthy  mat- 
tei  containing  a great  proportion  of  Carbonate 
o'  ^oda,  and  from  which,  as  well  as  from  Over 
Munnoo .soda  is  prepared.  Pooneer  is  employ- 

ato  hvHinS^  aSt,iU  d»bl«e  and  scarlet  and 

Z yu '?  $"ckte®  iri  d«  leather  red.- 
11115 ■ Mel.  Med.  p.  192. 


PO  PULES. 

(6512)  POOTROON GIE,  A new  Oil. 

(6513)  POVERAS1E,  Tam. 

Santa  Marie,  Port. 

And  called  by  Europeans  Ceylon  Tulip-tree. 
It  is  used  at  times  by  the  coachmakers  for 
wheels,  &e.  It  is  a tree  generally  planted  to 
ornament  walks  in  gardens, and  is  very  common  : 
it  produces  a yellow  flower. — Edge.  Geylon. 

(6514)  POOYATHOO,  a substance  used  in 
dyeing. 

‘ (65  15)  POPLAR, 

Popelier,  Dut. 

Peuplier,  Fk. 

Pappel,  Pappel- 
liaum,  Ger. 


Pioppa,  It. 
Popidus..  Lat. 
Alamo,  Sp. 


A fast  growing  tree  ( Populus ),  of  which  there 
are  about  fifteen  varieties.  The  wood  is  soft 
and  light,  and  not  very  durable,  unless  kept  dry. 
It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  domestic  uten- 
sils, water-works,  laths,  and  packing  cases.— 
Faulkner. 

(6516)  POPPY  OIL.  Papaver  somniferbm. 


Cas-cas  Yennai,  Tam. 
Casacasa  Noona,  Tel. 


Khtish-khash-ka  Tael, 
Hind. 


throughout 


The  poppy  is  largely  cultivated 
MaPva  and  the  Opium  districts,  where  the  drying 
oil  obtained  from  the  seed  is  more  extensively 
used  than  any  other,  both  in  lamps  and  as  food. 
At  Bliopaul  the  oil  is  procurable  at  the  rate  of 
Rs.  4.  8 0 per  maund  of  25lbs.  or  £40  6 per 
ton.  By  simple  exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun 
in  shallow  vessels,  this  oil  is  rendered  perfectly 
colourless,,  and  a very  excellent  sample  of  the 
bit  ached  article  exhibited  by  Lieut.  Hawkes 
received  Honorable  Mention.  It  is  much  prized 
by  European  ai'tists.if. — E.  J.  R. 

(6517)  POPPY  SEED,  Cuscuss  Seed,  Maw 
Seed. 


Gavsaggusa,  Can. 
Ying  suh,  Ciiin. 
Abinatta,  Cyng. 
Capsules  des  pavots 
blancs,  Fr. 

Die  kopse  des  weis- 
sen  molins,  Ger. 
Cuscuss,  Gu2.  & 
Hind. 


Kushkash,  Arab. 
Papavero,  It. 

Kes,  Jap. 

Rush-kush,  Kooknar, 
Pers. 

Post,  Chosa,  Sans. 
Casa  casa,  Tam. 
Cassa-casSa,  Tel. 


The  seed  of  a most 
somniferum ),  a native 


important  plant  ( Papaver 
.. . . , of  the  South  of  Europe 

and  Asm  Minor,  and  now  naturalized  bv  culti- 
vation in  India.  Poppy  seeds  are  employed  in 
medicine  for  the  preparation  of  a sedative  decoc- 
tion and  syrup.  In  India  they  are  used  by  the  na- 
tives in  sweetmeats,  and  by  some  classes  of  the 
Hindoos  at  some  of  their  festivals.  Poppy  seeds 
are  exported  from  Bombay  to  England  and 
I ranee. — Faulkner. 

(6518)  POPULUS  (from  the  Latm Popidns) 
a genus  of  Plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
oahcace<e.—Eng.  Cyc. 
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PORCELAIN. 

(65 1 9)  POPULUS  FASTIG  LATA,  the  Lom- 
bardy Poplar.  Leaf  deltoid, wider  than  long,creuu- 
lated,  glabrous,  in  the  bud  iuvolutcly  folded,  pe- 
tiole compressed.  This  tree  is  yeiidily distinguished 
among  the  species  by  its  peculiar  conical  bVpress 
like  form,  and  the  total  absence1  of  horizontal 
branches.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  100  and 
120  feet,  and  sometimes  150  feet.  It  is  a na- 
tive of  Italy  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Po,  and  also  of 
Persia  and  the  Himalaya. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(6520)  POll ANA.  Of  this  genus  Dr.  Wight 
gives, Porana  paniculatu,  1376  ; raceinosa,  1376  ; 
volubilis,  317-1376. 

(6521)  POll  AN  A YOLUBILIS';  Bitow- 

uee,  Hind. — A twining  plant,  flowers  white,  in 
axillary  and  terminal  racemes  ; propagated  by 
seed  ; "requires  no  particular  soil  .-—Riddell. 

(6522)  PORCCLLANID-E,  a tribe  of  Ano- 
murous  Crustacea,  placed  by  M.  Milne-Edwards 
next  to  the  Pagan,  and  immediately  preceding 
the  section  of  Maerurous  Decapods. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(6523)  PQRCELLANA  (Lam).  The  general 
form  resembling  that  of  the  Brachyura. — 
Eng.  Gyc. 

(6524)  PORGELLANA  SCULPT  A.  Co- 
lour reddish  with  great  white  spots.  Length 
about  three  lines.  It  inhabits  the  coasts  of  Java. 
Two  others  species  are  recorded,  one  of  them 
from  the  China  seas  : the  other  is  P.  viridis, 
Gray,  * Zool.  Misc.’  Pisidia  riridia,  Leach.— 
Eng.  Cyc. 

(6525)  PORPHYRY.  Felspar  of  a granular 
texture,  without  crystals  imbedded,  is  Claystone  ; 
with  imbedded  crystals  of  felspar  it  is  Porphyry. 
Hornblende  mixed  with  uncrystallised  felspar 
makes  some  Greenstones ; with  imbedded  cryst- 
als of  felspar  this  becomes  Greenstone- Porphyry. 
Hence,  by  this  mode  of  designation,  we  have 
Pitchstone-Porphvry,  Greenstone-Porphyry,  Ba- 
saltic-Porphyry, Felspar-Porphyry,  andeven  so 
va^ue  a term  as  Trap- Porphyry  ; and,  on  the 
other  hand,  more  correctly,  Porphyritic  Pitch- 
stone,  Porphyritic  Claystone,  Porphyritic  Green- 
stone Porphyritic  Basalt,  and  Porphyritic  Gra- 
nite Among  volcanic  rocks,  Porphyritic  Trachy- 
tes are  common.  Fine  examples  ot  porphyry 
(crystals  of  felspar  in  a base  ot  uncrystallised 
felspar)  occur  in  Scotland,  at  Inverary  and  in 
Ben  Nevis;  in  Cumberland,  on  Aimboth  Fell , 
and  in  Cornwall,  commonly  under  the  title  ol 

Eurite. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(6526)  PORCELAIN. 

Tse-ki,  Chin.  1 Clienee-kain,  Guz.  Hind. 

A very  fine  species  of  earthern-ware,.  white, 
semi-transparent,  and  sometimes  beautifully  co- 
loured and  gilt.  Chinese  procel.un,  which  is  of  an 
exceedingly  fine  texture, has  long  been  renowned  ; 
but  British  porcelain,  although  unable  to  boast 
of  such  fine  specimens  of  costly  workmanship, 


PORCELAIN. 


has  risen  to  be  a matter  of  great  importance. 
Dresden  lias  long  been  famous  for  the  beauty  of 
its  porcelain  productions  ; but  the  finest  and 
most  magnificent  specimens  of  European  china, 
have  been  produced  at  Sevres  in  France. 
Sir  John  Davis  has  condensed  all  the  important 
information  concerning  the  materials  and  manu- 
facture of  porcelain, — a name  given  by  the  Portu- 
guese to  the  semi-transparent  cups  they  saw  oil 
their  arrival,  from  their  resemblance  to  the  lus- 
trous nacre  of  sea-shells,  or  porceltUnd,  for  they 
supposed  it  to  be  a composition  of  egg-shells, 
Mi- glue,  and  scales — a good  instance  of  the  olf- 
liand  descriptions  travellers  formerly  indulged  in, 
just  as  Chinese  writers  now  describe  things  new 
to  them  ; as,  for  instance,  when  they  call  caout- 
chouc elephant’s  skin.  The  Kaolin  or  Knn-ling, 
i.  e.  High  ridge,  the  name  of  a hill  near  Jauchau 
fu,  is  obtained  from  the  disintegrated  granite  in 
that  region,  and  is  nearly  pure  felspar,  or  such 
as  contains  no  metallic  substance  ; by  slow  de- 
composition the  alkali  and  part  of  the  silex  is 
removed,  and  water  imbibed.  An  analysis  of 
the  clay  used  in  Europe,  which  probably  docs 
not  differ  materially  from  that  employed  in 
China,  shows  the  constituents  to  be  silica  43, 
alumine  36,  water  19,  and  a trace  of  magnesia 
and  carbonate  of  lime.  The  petuntse,-  or  peh-lun- 
ts:,’  is  nearly  pure  quartz,  and  the  best  is  brought 
from  Hwuichnu  in  Nganhwui,  but  is  procurable 
elsewhere ; it  is  reduced  to  an  impalpable  pow- 
der by  toilsome  processes,  and.  formed  into 
cakes  to  sell  to  the  manufacturers.  Steatite 
or  soap- stone  called  liwali  skill,  is  also  employ- 
ed, and  some  forms  of  carbonate  and  sulphate  of 
lime,  which  are  mixed  in  to  produce  an  inferior 
article,  though  still  among  the  best  now  manu- 
factured ; the  soap-stone  ware  is  more  brittle 
than  the  other,  but  fine,  white,  and  very  light. 
The  proportions  of  the  ingredients  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  desired  fineness  of  the  Ware.  Alter 
the  paste  or  biscuit  is  thoroughly  mixed  and 
formed  into  the  required  shape,  the  dishes  are 
painted  by  workmen,  eacli  of  whom  takes  a single 
color  and  a single  part  of  the  picture.  The  whole 
surface  of  the  dish  is  sometimes  covered  with  gay 
figures,  but  the  most  common  decorations  con- 
sist of  heroes,  statesmen,  &c.,  in  different  atti- 
tudes and  costumes,  and  sentences  beautifully 
written  referring  to  them  and  their  times.  Most 
of  the  inscriptions  and  figures  seen  upon 
mantel-piece  ornaments,  tea-cups,  and  jars,  are 
of  this  nature,  explaining  some  event  in  the 


life,  or  a panegyric  upon  the  per 


sonoge 


there  represented  ; this  affords  an  opportu- 
nity for  persons  to  show  their  seholarship  in 
explaining  the  quotation. -Williams’  Middle 
Kingdom ",  Pol.  II  116.  The  colors  used  on 
the  'fine  porcelain  have  long  been  admired,  and 
Deguignes,  who  made  many  endeavours  to 
procure  samples  of  them  and  ascertain  the  mo  c 
of  mixing  them,  has  given  the  composition  ol 
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PORT  lT  LAC  A. 

some  of  the  principal  colors,  but  at  present 
there  is  probably  little  to  learn  from  them  in 
this  branch.  After  the  workmen  have  finished 
the  painting,  the  pieces  are  covered  with  a liquid 
mixture  of  alkali,  obtained  from  burning  ferns 
with  the  qtiartzose  petuntse,  ' after  which  they 
are  baked.  The  best  articles  are  surrounded 
with  a case  lined  with  sand  in  order  to  protect 
them  from  the  flame,  and  as  the  furnaces  are 
only  about  six  or  eight  feet  square,  the  closest 
attention  can  be  paid  to  the  condition  of  the 
ware,  and  the  exact  time  ascertained  for  reducing 
the  heat  and  opening  the  kiln.  Some  of  the  pieces 
brought  from  the  interior  are  perfectly  white, 
ind  the  patterns  are  afterwards  painted  and  fixed 
m them  according  to  the  -fancy  of  the  customer, 
flic  finest  specimens  are  from  the  kilns  of  King- 
eh-chin  in  Kiangse.— Williams'  Middle  Kiny- 
lom,  Vol.  1 1.  pnr/e  LI  7. 

(6527)  PORCUPINE:  HISTRIX  LEUCU- 
\US.  La  it  ok  Porcupine.  A large  porcupine 
s not  uncommon,  in  Tenasseriin,  but  the  precise 
pecies  is  not  known.  It  is  probably  identical 
nth  one  of  the  Malay  species.  The  one  found 
n Amman  is  the  common  Indian  species,  and 
hat  of  Tenasseriin,  may  possibly  be  the  same.— 

I fnxnn. 

(fi52S)  Histrixhldphas  ? Small  Porcupine. 
here  is  a small  porcupine  in  the  Tenasseriin 
’roviiipes,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
iscoyered  in  Amman.  According  to  native 
ascription,  it  best  accords  with  the  small 
pecies  described  by  Hodgson. — Mason. 

(652!))  PORTIA  TREE  0[L.  Thespesu 

OPULNE^. 

Poorasum  yennai,  Tam.  | Paris  pippul,  Hind. 
This  deep  red  coloured  and  somewhat  thiok 
il  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  portia  tree, 
Rich  grows  in  great  abundance  in  the  vicinity 
f Madras,  qnd  other  parts  of  the  Presidency . 
t is  extensively  planted  as  an  avenue  tree,  for 
hich  ils  quick  growth  and  the  beauty  of  its 
awers  renders  it  a favorite.  'The  wood  is  en- 
able of  being  worked  when  fresh  cut  and  is 
jed  for  boat  building  and  cabinet  work.  The 
ice  of  the  tree  is  used  on  the  western  coast,  as 
remedy  for  various  cutaneous  affections,  and 
ie  oil  which  is  yet  unknown  to  the  natives, 
ight  probably  be  of  use  in  similar  cases.  Its 
ipense  precludes  its  use  otherwise  than  medici- 
illv. — M.  K.  J.  R. 

(6560)  PORTULAOA  OLERACEA.  Lin. 


PORTIN' 11LE. 

and  very  brilliantly  coloured  flowers,  red,  purple, 
yellow,  white,  &c.,  they  are  easily  grown  from 
seeds,  and  if  well  watered  and  kept  in  the  shade, 
will  blossom  thioughout  the  hot  season  ; the 
hybrids,  between  the  white,  and  dark  colours 
are  remarkably  pretty. — Riddell.  This  pretty 
little  succulent  annual,  opens  its  flowers  in  the 
sun.  It  is  raised  from  seed,  requires  a sandy 
soil.  Is  a native  of  the  tropics  ; requiring  little 
Case  as  regards  soil ; should  be  watered  spar- 
ingly at  all  times. — Jaffrey, 

(6532)  PORTULAOA  ' 

Posserie-keeray,  also 


QUAD.R1FLDA  Lin. 
Oopadykee,  San. 
Ducklut-ul  mobarik 
Arab. 

Cliowlee,  Duk. 
lie.  The  bruised  fresh 


Posstilie-keera  Tam. 

Choroly  ke  baugee,  Duk 
Batsali  koora,  Tel. 

Is  fully  described  by  Ain 
leaves  are  prescribed  as  an  external  application 
in  erysipelas,  and  an  infusion  given  in  dysuria. 
— 0 Shauyh.  p,  353.  A small  troublesome 
weed  with  fleshy-leaves,  used  as  greens,  common 
every  where. — Jaffrey. 

(61)33)  PORTUNTD/E,  a family  of  Brachy- 
urous  Crustacea,  nearly  allied  to  the  Cancerians. 
The  species  ape  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
Paddling  Crabs.  The  general  form  of  the  Por- 
tunidee  does  not  ordinarily  differ  much  from  that 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  Cancerians  ; but  the 
carapace  is  always  but  little  elevated,  and  some- 
times has  a lozeuge-shape.  The  Crustaceans  of 
this  group  are  for  the  most  part  essentially 
swimmers,  and  live  oflen  out  at  sea.  They  are 
ulgarly  called  Paddlers.  The  following  genera 


are  arranged  under 
wards  : — 

(653T) 

(6535) 

(6536) 

(6537) 

(6533) 

(?) 


the  tribe  by  M.  Milne-Ed- 


Carciuus.  (Leach). 

Plat  pony  elms.  (Latreille). 
Polybius.  (Leach). 

Portunus.  (Eabr). 

Portunus  inteyrifrons,  { Cancer 
TIerbst)  Carapace  pubescent : 


Navi- 
length 


prie  Kepray,  Tam 
iropoo  keeray,  Tam. 

Is  common  in  India,  and 


Loonia,  Hind. 


eaten  by  the  Hi  a- 
m'\  in  Cochin  China  the  seed  is  considered 
nolhent  and  diuretic. — Ainslie  p.  253.  (j'Sh. 

353.  A common  weed;  cultivated  by  the 
arket  gardeners ; used  as  spinach  and  in 
irnes  ; almost  tasteless. — Jaffrey. 

(6531)  PORTULACA.  PORTULACE2E 

ueseare  pretty  annuals  with  succulent  leaves, 


is  a native  of  the  Indian 


gator 

about  2 inches.  It 
Ocean. 

(6539)  Lupea,  (Leach). 

(6540)  Lupea  tranquebarica.  (Cancer  oliva- 
ceus,  TIerbst : C.  Serratus  (?)  Forsk.  Portunus 
Serratus  R.  Ruppell ; P.  Tranquebaricus,  Fabr. 
Ibis,  the  largest  portunian  known,  is  six  or 
eight  inches  in  length,  of  a grayish  green  and  in- 
habits the  seas  of  Asia. 

(6541)  Lupea  pelagica.  (Cancer  Pelagicus 
Linn.  Cancer  reticulatus  and  Cancer  Cedonulli 
TIerbst, : Portunus  pelagicus,  Fabr.  Length 
from  three  to  four  inches.  Colour  grayish -green 
with  yellow  spots,  found  in  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
whole  Indian  Ocean. — Euy.  Cyc. 

(6542)  Lupea  sanyuiuoleiUu.  Indian  Ocean. 

(6543)  Platyouychus  (Latreille). 

P.  b.ipustulalus.  Length  from  two  to  five 
inches.  It  is  found  in  the  Indian,  Ocean. 

Portunus  (Eabr.). 
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POTASH,  ('A  UPON  AT  K OF. 

(6545)  POST’,  Hind.  Post,  which,  properly 
speaking,  is  the  Sanscrit  and  Hindoostanec 
name  of  the  Poppy,  Pa  paver  somniferum,  is  also 
an  appellation  given,  in  Ike  higher  provinces 
of  India,  to  an  intoxicating  liquor,  prepared 
by  beating  the  husks  or  capsules  of  the  Poppy 
with  Jaggerv  and  water,- — Ainsllts  Mat.  Med. 
p.  207. 

(0510)  POTASlI,  Carbonas  Potass.e  Im- 
pure m. 

Mara  Ooppoo,  Tam. 

Impure  Carbonate  of  Potash.  Potashes.  Pearl- 
ashes.  This  is  prepared  on  the  great  scale  by 
subjecting  to  the  action  of  flame  crude  or  black 
Potash,  the  black  salt  of  American  manufactur- 
ers. Instead  of  fusing  it  to  make  the  Potashes 
of  Commerce,  the  alkaline  mass  is  transferred  to 
a large  oven-shaped  or  reverberatory  furnace, 
where  the  flame  is  made  to  play  over  it  ; and  be- 
ing well  stirred  about,  the  black  impurities  are 
burnt  out,  and  the  mass  becom’es  a caustic  salt 
of  a white  colour  (YV.  and  B.j  with  a tinge  of 
blue,  and  constitutes  the  Pearlash  of  Commerce. 
American  Potash  and  American  Pearlash  (2),  as 
ascertained  by  Vauqttelin,  contained  in  1152 
parts. 

Cau»t.  1 rsun.li.)  r Chlor.  ) ( r„.| 

livttr.rtf  far, 7-1  .a  i.m  <>r  bornsot.*'  CarM 

l’otash.  ) I Potash. ) ( Potash.  S 


POTASH,  BITARTRaTE  OF. 


Potash  is  of  great  importance  in,  the  arts,  lining 
used  in  the  soap  and  glass  manufactures  the  rec- 
tification of  spirit,  bleaching,  in  medicine,  ami 
lor  other  purposes.  It  is  procurable  in  most  In- 
diari  bazars. — Rot/le.  Faulkner.  This  substance1 
of  great  importance  but  no  manufacture  of 


is 


Vi) 


751 


"1*  A,‘T 


110  parts. 
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Russian  Potash  yields  772  parts  of  Caustic 
Hydrate  ; it  u?ed  to  be  very  impure,  but  is  now 
more  carefully  prepared.,  For  commercial  pur- 
poses it  is  extremely  necessary  to  have  modes  of 
ascertaining  the  quantity  of  alkali  contained  in 
any  specimen  of  Commercial  Potash.  'This  is 
done  by  the  process  of  Alkalimetry. — Rm/le.  The 
Hindoos  on  the  Malabar  coast,  as  well  as  the 
Cingalese,  who  do  not  use  over  Munnoo  (Impure 
Carbonate  of  Soda),  in  bleaching  and  washing' 
linen,  employ  for  these  purposes,  the  ashes  of 
burnt  vegetables  (chiefly  Coconnut  leaves),  which 
can  only,  in  this  way,  be  of  service,  from  the  Po- 
tash they  contain. — A ins.  Mat.  Med.  p.  193 


(6547)  POTASH,  Carbonate  of  ; Subcar- 


honate  of  Potash, 
prepparatum.  F. 
Kohlensaures  Kali, 
of  Wormwood. 


Salt  of  Wormwood : Kali. 

Carbonate  de  Potasse.  (r. 
Potash,  Salt  of  Tartar,  Salt 


Duk. 


Potaske,  Da  v. 

■lliar  kc  Neiniik, 
Potassa,  Fit. 

Poitasclic,  fire.. 
Jowkshar,  Gi.'z.  Hind. 


Potnssn,  It. 

Potasz,  Pot,. 
I’utaseli,  Res. 
Maraoopoo,  Tam. 
Manie  oopoo,  Tin,. 


enr- 


A term  commonly  applied  to  an  impure 
honate  of  potash,  obtained  by  the  incineration  of 
wood,  lixiviating  the  ashes  in  barrels,  first  with 
cold,  and  then  with  hot  water,  filtering  the  lev, 
and  evaporating  it  to  dryness  in  an  iron  pot. 
This  constitutes  the  potash  of  commerce,  which 
is  in  hard  irregular  masses  or  fragments,  of  a 
light  bluish  gray  coheir,  somewhat  caustic,  alka- 


line taste,  inodorous,  and  very  deliquescent. 


it  upon  an  extensive  scale  has  ever  been 
attempted  in  India.  The  common  source 
of  it,  is  the  ashes  of  land  plants  ami 
the  English  market  is  supplied  from  Russia 
and  America.  If  attention  were  directed  to  the 
manufacture  of. this  Salt,  in  India,  it  would  form 
a very  valuable  article  of  export.  A source  of 
Pearl  ash,  ami  one  very  interesting  to  ns,  seeing; 
the  enormous  quantities  of  Saltpetre  all  over  the! 
country,  is  Nitrate  of  Potass  ami  Charcoal, !(d 
sample  of  Pearl  ash  from  a refined  Saltpetre  got 
from  the  Gunpowder  Manufactory,  and  tue 
(5  ram-plant.  Charcoal,  also  used  in  that  estn.- 
bjishment,  was  after  one- ; crystali/.ation,  sm 
per-ior  to  the  best  Russian  or  American  article, 
giving  by  the  alkalimeter  94  per  cent  of  pure 
Carbonte. — P.M.C.G.  As  tips  stilt  is  obtained  by 
the  burning  of  vegetables, it  must  have  been  kuoiyi 
at  very  early  times  Hio*eoridcs  de-cribes  it-  by  tla 
name,  re<pCwyritiaTlvrls , orchils  sunn  ml  or  am,  nsliei 
of  vine-twigs.  (“  cineris  lixivium  ” Pliny,  xxxvjji, 
c.  51.)  The  Aral)*  are  usually  supposed  to  lum 
been  the  first  to  make  known  tnis  al kali  pal-T«/(W 
but  the  Hindoos,  in  works  from  which  the.  Aral| 
copied,  made  use  of  the  ashes  of  plant  ;.  Pot ast 
is  found  in  most  of  the  alkaline  earthy  minerals 
ns  Mien,  Felspar,  Keueite,  Nncriie.  Carbonate  a 
Potash  has  been  found  in  a few  mineral  springs 
It  is  probablv  found  in  the  juices  <>t  some  plants 
Putt  usually  Potash  is  combined  with  other  aciils 
then  forming  Acetates,  Malates,  Oxalates,  lar 
trates,  &e. 

By  incineration,  the  Oxygen  of  the  vegctahl 
acid,  combining  with  the  Carbon  ol  the  vegeta 
ble  substance,  forms  Curb.,  which,  , coni  bin  ii 
with  the  disengaged  Potash,  forms  a Carbonfil 
of  Potash.  'This,  in  its  most  impure  state,  is  tjj 
Potash  of  Commerce,  or  Rough  Potash  of  Cod 
merce.  To  obtain  this,  land  plants  are  bunitJ 
countries  where  forests  are  most  abundant,  as  3 
America,  Russia,  Sweden,  Poland.  The  woodl 
piled  in  heaps  and  burnt  on  the  surface  of  a 
ground,  in  a place  sheltered  from  the  wild 
'•  The  ashes  which  are  left  consist  of  a *o lubl 
and  insoluble  portion.  The  soluble  part  is  mad 
of  five  Curb,  together  with  the  Sulplmt- 
hosphate,  and  Silicate  of  Potash,  and  the  Glut 
rides  of  Potassium  and  of  Sodium  ; and  the  n 
soluble  portion,  of  Carbonate  and  Suhphospbnl 
of  Lime,  Alumina,  Silica,  the  Oxidesot  Iron*" 

Manganese,  and  a little  carbonaceous  mat tertu 
had  escaped  incineration.  (Wood  and  IJaoi® 
— Roy  la. 

(65  IS)  POTASS.E  TMTARTPAS,  I,  E-  l 
TartaroM,  T).  BRartraie  of  Potash.  Supcrfarlro 
and  Super/artrite  of  Potash.  Cream  of  J a 
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POTASH,  i\rn';KATK  OK. 

Atgol.  F.  Th rl rate  aeidc  de  i’otas^e.  Gar. 
Poppolt  WrinsaniX's  Kali. 

llitartr.iie  of  Pota-h  (K.O,  2 Tar,  Acid,  II  Q== 
l^'J)  is  well  known  (iy  tlie  name  of  lartar,  and 
must  have  heon  known  ever  since  wine  has  been 
made  from  the  grape,  in  the  juice  of  which  it  ex- 
ists. During  the  fermentation  of  wine,;  Sugar  dis- 
appears and  Alcohol  is  iormed,  and  the  salt  not 
being  soluble  iu  this,  is  deposited  on  the  bottom 
and  sides  of  casks*  its  a crystalline  crust,  which, 
according  to  the  colour  of  the  wine,  forms  either 
ml  or  tchile  Tartar nr  Argot.  This  was  known 
to  the  ancients,  -and-  is  the  F;cx  \ iid  of  Diosc. 
v.  e.  13.  (Hindoo  .Mrd.  p.  (J7.)  Its  nature,  was 
determined  by  Sohoele  ip  17<i9.  It  is  largely 
purified  both  at  Montpelier,  and  at  Venice. 

Prop.  The  Hifartiate  of  Potash  of  commerce 
is  in  white  erystalinc  crusts,  formed  of  clusters 
of  small  crystals  aggregated  together,  which  are 
hard  and  gritty  under  the  teeth,  dissolve  but 
slowly  in  the  mouth,  and  have  an  acid  and  ra- 
ther pleasant1  fast  v.:-fRoi/le. 

(fi.Hfl)  POTASH,  Xitiiativ  of:  KO 

NO,.  Tins  salt,  also  limned  nitre  or  salt- 
jiefre,  is  a natural  product,  but  may  be 
prepared  bv  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  to 


POTASH,  NITRATE  OK. 

ket,  from  Hoogly,  but  llic  Mpdras  Presidency 
furnishes  large  quantities  of  the  best  quality.  In 
Hungary  there  are  saltpetre  pits,  and  iu  some 
parts  of  Spain  the  soil  becomes  inmisted  with 
this  substance.  Nitre  , is  also  obtained  from 
certain  natural  caverns  occurring  in  the  lime- 
stone rocks  of  the.  island  of  Ceylon  : the  walls 
becoipe  covered  with  a nitrous  effloresyeiioe, 
which  is  detached,  during  six  months  of  the 
year,  with  picks,  together  with  a small  por- 
tion of  the  rock  which  ..contains  felspar,  and  this 
is  doubtless  the, origin  of  the  potash.  The  frag- 
ments arc  pounded,  mixed  with  unequal  poriion  of 
wood-ashes,  and  water  is  poured  upon  the  mix- 
ture. The  nitrates  .of  t 1/e; earth?  part  with  their 
acid  to  the  potash  in  the  ashes;  and  the  earths 
are  precipitated  as  carbonates  of  lime  and  mag- 
nesia. The  clear  decanted  lye,  containing  the 
nitre  of  the  ashes. as  well  as  that  of  the  rock,  is 
evaporated  in  pits  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  then 
iu  pans  by  the  action  of  lire/.  The  crude,  salt- 
petre, whielrcrvstalli/.es  in  cooling,  is  then  tit  for 
exportation.  (Similar  caves  exist,  in  Italy,  on  the 
ponst  of  the  Adriatic,  in  North  America,  Africa, 
Tencrilfe,  Sic.  in  Pi  mice,  nitre  was  formerly 
produced  artificially  in  what  are  termed  uitre- 


potasli;  or  io  carbonate  of  potash.  The  li-  j beds,  by  the  oxidation  of  ammonia, in  the  presence 


quor,  on  being  evanorated,  deposits  anhydrous 
crystals,  which  .are  six-sided  prisms  with  dihedral 
summits.  This  salt,  is  soluble  in  7 parts  of 
water  at  00°,  and  in  its  own  weight,  of  boiling 
water.  It  lias  a cooling  and  saline  taste,  but 
lias  go  action  on  vegetable  colours.  It  fuses  at  a 


of  a powerful  base.  Animal  refuse  of  all 
kinds  was  mixed  with  old  mortar,  or  liv- 
dratp  of  lime  and  earth,  and  the  mixture  was 
placed  in  heaps  under  a cover  of  some  kind,  to 
keep  off  the  rain,  but  with  free  exposure  to  air. 
The  heaps' were  watered  from  time  io  time  with 


temperature  below  redness,  and  is  completely  1 stale  urine,  and  the  mass  was  turned  over  in  order 


decomposed  under  a strong  heat.  When  mixed 
with  combustible  matter  and  heated,  or  thrown 
in  a fused  state  on  many  metals,  rapid  oxida- 
tion takes  place  at  the  expense  of  the  oxv- 
gen  of  the  nitric  acid.  Gunpowder  is  an 
example  of  such  a mixture,  and  there  are 
many  such  in  various  pyrotechnic  composi- 
tions, which  burn  independently  of  the  at- 
mospheric air,  and  even  under  water,  oxygen 
bring  abundantly  supplied  by  the  nitric  acid. 
In  India,  Egypt,  and  some  other  warm  coun- 
tries, after  the  rainy  season,  nitre  is  pro- 
duced on  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  form 
of  a white  efflorescence.  The  soil  is  removed 
to  the  depth  of  about  an  inch,  and  treated 
''  it  1 1 water,  which  dissolves  She  soluble  salts. 
The  solution  is  made  in  large  basins  or  tanks  ; 
rapid  evaporation  takes  place -under  the  influence 
of  tli 

-artificial  beat, 


to  expose  fresh  surface  to  the  air.  When  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  the  salt  bad  been  formed,  the 
mixture  was  lixiviated,  iu  troughs  ofoakwood. 

The  rough  nitre  as  imported  into  Great 
Hrii aiu  from  the  East  Indies, is  in  broken  crystals 
ol  a brown  colour,  and  more  or  less  deliquescent. 
I he  loss  which  it  sustains  in  refining  is  termed 
the  refraction,  and  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
analysis ; but  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  a fair  sam- 
ple of  a cargo.  “ The  samples  which  the  mer- 
chants and  brokers  select  for  analysis,  generally 
consist  of  portions  drawn  from  "each  Tag  anil 
afterwards  mixed  together,  and  if  carelessly  or 
unlairly  taken,  or  exposed  so  as  to  become  more 
moist  or  more  dry  than  the  bulk,  the  report  of 
the  analyst  is.  often  unsatisfactory.  He  should 
work  upon,  not  less,  than  20  to  3(j  lbs.  of  such 
sample,. which  should  be  ground  or  triturated  sc 


■ * * moans  of  ,s  ti  PT„« . 

ctihnwl  heat:  as  tlm  solution  cools,  a consider-  i whole,  for  it  oft™  iiidritles  lumps  of  pure  nitre  or 

t**?  p*-* » *****  *» ; « «*. , tam  too  l0  ioi« S M 

ai^e  ciystnls.  I his  forms  rough  Indian  nitre.  j mixture  ’ " 

Hie  mother  liquor  is  thrown  away;  it  contains  a 
considerable  quantity  of  nitrate  of  lime  and  mag- 
nesia and  might  still  furnish  nitre  if  mixed  with  | solved 
potash  salts 


is  then  taken  for  analysis.  The  mois- 
ture is  determined  by  the  loss  occasioned  by 
careful  drying  on  the  sand-bath  : it  is  then  dis- 


r—  am  the  ioSls  of  of  | 


Hie  saltpetre  supplied  to  the 


1111  rate  of  silver,  nitrate  of  baryta  ail’d  oxalate 
Jatiroptnu  mar-  of  .ammonia,  the  proportion  of  chlorine,  sul.diu- 

' 1 44?  9 


roTASll,  N ITRATE  OF. 


Tio  aoict,  w«l  lime  may  Re  determined  : the  I 


'is  generally  in  the  state  of  sulphate,  and 


me 


ami  more 
v present. 


•or  less  ■sulphate  of  potassa  is  also  ustu....  , 

The  chlorine  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  chlorides 
of  potassium  and  sodium.  Another  portion  of 
tiie  sample  should  be  dissolved  in  about  thrice 
•its  weight  of  boiling  water  and  tillered,  by 
which  any  sand  or  oilier  insoluble  impurities  are 
the 


POTATOES. 

thoroughly  agitated.  The  glue  thus  diffused 
through  the  liquid  becomes  entangled  with  the 
organic  substances  which  rendered  the  solution 
viscous,  and  rises  with  them  to  the  surface  in 
the  form  of  scum,  which  is  carefully  removed, 
and  afier  boiling  for  some  time,  the  liquor  be- 
comes clear.  The  lire  is  then  withdrawn  and 
lie  temperature  let  down  to  about  1959,  when 


- 1 | l VW  J V ) *»  IIVU 

collected : the  salt  should  then  be  crystallized  the  liquor  is  carefully  dipped  out  and  removed 
in  the  usual  wav,  during  which  the  appearances  ! to  the  crystallizing  vessels.  The  liquor  must  lie 

disturbed  as  little  as  possible  during  this  opera- 
tion, in  order  not  to  suspend  the  crystals  of 

bottom.  The 


• ' o II 

•mid  forms  of  the  successive  deposits  will  indicate, 

(to  the  experienced  eye,  the  nature  of  the  foreign  , 

■sails  present,  among  which  nitrate  of  soda,  common  salt  deposited  at  the 

iiIuiIh  mm  mh'iifp  linn-  ! acucl-il  I'/mir  ic  »»  c!»m1 


■sulphate  of  potassa,  sulphate  and  nitrate  of  lime,  j crystallizing  vessel  is  a shallow  copper  vcss< 


•■and  chloride  of  sodiilln  and  potilssilim,  with 
traces  of  chloride  of  calcium;  and  sometimes  of 
•a  peculiar  organic  matter,  are  frequently  found  . 
It  w’ll  be  obvious  that  the  accurate  quantitative 
analysis  of  such  a mixture  of  salts  is  not, a very 
•easy  problem  ; and  ‘yet  the  separation  of  nitrate 
■of  soda  from  nitrate  of  potassa,  and  of 
"chloride  of  potassium  from  chloride  of  sodium, 
are  essential  steps,  as  the  \ 
is  affected  bv  their  relative  proportions : for 


nitrate  of  soda,  to  say  nothing  of  iis 


the  edge  of  which  is  firmly  screwed  to  a plat- 
form of  Oak.  — Tomlinson. 

(6550)  POTASSIUM. 

Potassium,  Fa.  | Kalinin  Kali  met  all,  Gea. 

Is  a soft  malleable  metal.  It  is  silvery  white, 
and  immediately  tarnishes  when  exposed  to  the 
air,  from  its  great  affinity  for  oxygen,  which  it 
value  of  the  sample  j "’dl  take  also  from  water,  swimming  and  burning 
upon  it  with  great  brilliancy,  and  being  convert- 
ed into  potash  while  the  hydrogen  escapes.  It 


nil 
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fitness  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  is  preserved  in  fluids,  such  as  petroleum,  naptha, 

. » • . /•  i « i • i i’  fro  n r>  flii.xr  oonfain  ixn  AViuron  It 


cheaper  than  nitrate  of  potassa  ; and  chloride  ol 
sodium  is  of  no  value,  whereas  chloride  of  potas- 
sium is  purchased  by  the  alum-makers  ; so  that 
a sample  ol  nitre,  containing  the  latter  salt,  is  in 
this  respect  worth  more  than  where  it  only  con- 
tains common  salt.  Pur.  inasmuch  a*  the  equi- 
valent of  chloride  of  sodium  is  only  60,  and  that 
of  chloride  of  potassium  76,  it  is  obvious  that 
if  the  whole ‘of  the  chlorine,  as  indicated  by  the 
weight  of  the  chloride  of  silver,  be  considered  as 
in  combination  with  sodium  (part  of  the  sample 
consisting  of  chloride  of  potassium),  the  refraction 
will  be  estimated  below  the  mark.  Hence  the 


See.,  as  they  contain  no  oxygen. 


Hoyle,  Faulkner. 

(6551)  POTATOES. 

Hutu  inmiln,  ( ’YN'd. 

A uviiii |>|u  ten , Dirr. 

l’atatc,  l u. 

Kartod’ul,  Gkr. 

I’uttalii,  A lo'o,  Uutal, 

(sweet  potatoes)  Gez. 

Find. 

fatale,  It. 

The  roots  of  the  Solanuin  tuberosum,  of  in  nu- 
merable varieties. — Ftntlkn.er.  Potatoes,  are  culti- 
vated for  the  tubers  attached!  to  the  roots,.  Thos$ 
cultivated  on  the  plains  of  India  are  hardly  fit  tog 


Aloo,  Pens, 
ltulala,  four. 

Jahlold  seuileiiiie,  Piitatn, 
1!  us. 

Piiliita,  Six 

\V :il  1 iu;ii  kiliiniroo,  Tam. 
Ooralay-guiliJa,  Tki.. 
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necessity  of  ascertaining  the  relative  proportions  human  food,  in  consequence  of  then-  nevei;  arm- 
of  both  chlorides,  which  is  best  effected  by  j ing  at  maturity,  they  ought  to  succeed  well  on, 


converting  them  into  sulphates  and  sepa 
rating  them  by  crystallization.” 

The  refining  of  nitre  on  a large  scale  is  found- 
ed on  the  property  that  its  solubility  increases 
rapidly  with  the  temperature,  while  tli<?  solubility 


the  hills  ; but;  wherever  grown  they  will  do  little 
good1  if  repeatedly  planted  on  the  same  spot  of 
ground,  they  require  a change  every  year,  pro- 
pagated by  division  of  the  tuberous  roots. — • 
Jnjrey.  This  vegetable  is  now  generally  cuLtivat- 


of  the  chlorides  of  sodium  and  of  potassium,  re-  ; ed  all  over  the  Deccan,  bu.t  was  a few  years  ago, 

ii  i i . n . P I l.  ~ CnixnAf  rFln-»  IVirmou  \irac 


mains  nearly  constant.  For  example,  about,  25 
cwt.  of  rough  nitre  is  dissolved;  in.  a large  cop- 
per boiler  in  150  gallons  of  vyater  ; flie  heat 
is  gradually  raised,  $nd  fresh  portions  of  nitre 
are  added  until  about  6;0  cvyt.  have  been 
dissolved.  The  solution  is  kept  stirred,  and  the 
scum  removed.  The. wider  in  the  boiler,  when 
raised  to  the  proper  temperature,  is  sufficient  to 
dissolve  tin?  whole  of  the  saltpetre,  but  not  the 
vyh,o)e  of  the  foreign  salts  : a huge  portion  of 
the  chloride  of  s.odium  subsides,  and  may  be 
scooped  out,  of  the  boiler.  l-OO  gallons  of  water 
are  then  gradually  added  so  as  not  to  cool  the 
solution  too  much  ; 2^  lb.  of  glue  dissolved  in 
warm  water  are  then  poured  in,  and  the  whole 


confined  to  Surat  and  Seroor.  The  lormer  was 
generally  the  finer,  and  could  only  be  had  during 
the  cold  season  ; but  now  the  potatoes  are 
grown  all  the  year  round : on  the,  Neil- 
ghpirv  and  Mahabulfshwar  hills  they  are. 
in  abundance.  They  should  be  planted  in, 
rows  about  one  foot  apart,  and  five  or  six 
incites  deep  ; the  space  between  each  row,  if 
ground  can  be  spared,  eighteen  inches,  otherwise 
a foot,.  The  ground  should  be  light  and  loamv, 
and  as  little  infested  with  wdiite  anls,  ns  possible. 
They  can  be  sown  at  the  commencement  of  the 
rains,  and  a spot  should  be  selected  where  the 
water  can  not  lodge,  but  be  easily  let  off ; whic 
may  be  done  by  keeping  the  end  of  the  channel 
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POTATOES. 

between  the  ridges  open.  At  this . season,  plant 
your  potatoes  on  the  top  of  the  ridges,  and  do 
not  water  them  unless  necessary,  as  loo  much 
water  makes  them  run  to  stalk.  If  your  ground 
has  not  been  well  ploughed  previous  to  the  rains 
setting  in,  and  all  the  weeds  destroyed,  the 
chance  is  your  crop  will  fail  ; but  should  you 
have  your  ground  ready,  take  vour  potatoes, 
intended  for  seed,  and  cut,  them  into  pieces, 
taking  care  that  eacil  slice  has  at  least  two  eyes 
in  it ; and  as  you  cut  the  slices,  whilst  fresh,  dip 
the  cut  side  of  each  into  wood-ashes,  and  let 
them  dry  well,  which  takes  place  in  a -few 
hours:  this  prevents  the  white  ant’s  attacks. 
Sow  each  slice  from  nine  to  twelve  inches 
apart,  and  place  by  the  side  of  each  a small 
clove  ol  garlic,  which  in  some  measure  tends  to 
prevent  the  attack  of  a large  grub  very  dcstruc- 
ti\e  to  the  plant.  Dr.  Iliddell  thinks  this  insect's 


eggs  must  be  in  the  manure  when  added  to  the 
soil,  and  has  little  doubt  but  that  if  tluj.man- 
ure  was  previously  worked,  up  with  the  soil  two 
or  three  times  during  the  hot  season,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  the  eggs  would  be 
destroyed  : or  the  same  purpose  might  be  etfect- 
ed  willy  a little  fresh  lime,  lie  is  sure  the  cater- 
pillar does  not  travel  to  the  plant. 

The  finest,  crops, in  the  Deccan  are  sown  born 
the  beginning  of  October  to  the  latter  end  of 
December,  and  this  last  crop  will  be  found  the 
most  productive.  Fine  crops  of  potatoes  have 
been  grown  where,  hemp  has. been  firgt  sown,  and 
" hen  about  two  feet  high  ploughed  up  into  the 
ground.  If,  when  your  potatoes  are  about  flow- 
ering you  perceive  any  of  the  stalks  wither 
carefully  open  the  earth  and  look  for  a grub, 
which  you  may  be  certain  is  feeding  upon  it— 
of, course  destroy  it.  When  these  grubs  are  'very 
numerous,  it  is  necessary  to  search  all  the  droop- 
ing phmps  daily  ; his  idea  is  that  the  larvae'  is 
brought  with  the  manure,  and  is  the  deposit  of 
a beetle  however,  nothing  can  be  done  but  des 
troying  them,  lie  has  heard  recommended  a bag 
with  a small  quantity  of  assafoctida  to  he  placed 
m the  water-course,  as  a remedy,  when  the 
plants  were  being  irrigated.  Another  insect 
deposits  Us  egg  on  the  stalk  of  the  plant, 
u the  1 mns  a small  caterpillar  cats  its  wav  into 
die  stalk  above  the  ground,  when  the  plant. 


Immediately  droops  : the  remedy  is  to  remove 
he  u hole  lie  careful  at  all  seasons  to  keep  the 
italks  well  earthed  up,  and  let  the  potatoes  have 
1 moderate  supply  of  water— of  course  the  sea- 
son must  be  your  guide.  He,  one  year  at 

hi“imr,1theraiSCd  f Very-  fme  <:1'°P.  of  Potatoes 
ng  the  lams,  by  sowing  them  on  ridges,  and 

am  'n?  d il;em  at  first  111  consequence  of 
ant  of  rain  : they  wore  sown  in  the  beginning 
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by  way  of  experiment,  he  tore  off  shoots  from 
tlie  lower  end  of  the  stalks,  when  they  were 
abundant,  and  planted  them  in  .rows*  the  same 
distance  as  for  seed  ; and  in  .November,  on 
taking  them  up,  was  gratified  by  finding  four 
01  live  large  potatoes  produced  by  each  stalk, 
the  size  oi  a duck  egg.  I Ids  plan  he  sirongly 
recommends  to  those  persons  who  mavnot.be 
able  to  get,  fresh  seed  after  the  rains.  * He  did 
not  find  that  the  rows  of  potatoes  from  which 
the  slips  were  taken  produced  fewer  potatoes  in 
consequence,  as  lie  weighed  the  whole  and 
kept  a memorandum  in  his  journal  .—Riddell. 
Amongst  tubeious  rooted  plants,  which1  serve  as 
food  for  man  in  various  quarters  of  the  globe, 
the  principal  are  the  common  potato,  °vam, 
cocoes  or  eddoes,  sweet  potatoes,  taro,  tacca, 
ariowioqt,  cassava,  or  manioc,  and  the  Apios 
[Arracucha  esadenta).  There  are  others  of  ie>s 
importance,  which  may  bu  incidentally-  mention- 
ed. T e roots  of  Tropreolum  terras  urn  are 
eaten  in  Peru,  those  of  Ocymum  tuberosum  in 
Java  In  kamschatka  they  use  the  root  of  the 
Lilium  Pompoiuum  as  a substitute  for  the  potato. 
I11  Brazil  the  Tldiantluu  tuber  onus.  The  rhizome 
and  seed  vessels  of  the  Lotus  form  the  princi- 
pal food  ol  the  aborigines  of  Australia  Many 
other  plants  and  roots,  furnish  farianaceous 
substance  and  support  . in  different  countries, 
fhe  comparative  amount  of  human  food  that 
can  be  produced  upon  an  acre  from  dif- 
kreut  crops  is  worthy  of  great  consideratroiT. 
One  hundred  bushels  ol  Indian  corn  per  acre  is 
not  njn  uncommon  crop.  One  peck  per  week 
will  not  only  sustain  life,  but  give  a man  strength 
to  labor,  if  the  stomach  is  properly  toned  to  the 
amount  oi.tpod.  1 his,  then,  would  feed  one  man 
400  peeks,  or  almost  eight  years  ! 400  bushels 
0 potatoes  can  also.  be  raised  upon -an  here 
Hu*  would  give  a bushel  a week  for  the  same 
length  °1  time,-  and  the  actual  weight  of  an 

21  S4lSlTeet  P1°-ti',t0e*  W°nvolvuhs  batatas)  is 
21,044  lbs.,  which  is  not  considered  an  extra- 
ordinary crop  This  would  feed  a man  J, 

Stars1 or  nine  and  hyo- 
tlind  yeais  ! lo  vary  the  diet  we  will  occasion- 

a y 8lve  nee,  which  has  been  crown  at  f|»« 

Pf.  of  93  bushels  lo  the  ncee  oC  l,,  e„,t 

T,V-n  ,S>  111  lbs'  to  tlie  f,lWiel,  would  be 

hikedE  2\"f  l°  Wiel  Wh«„ 

wo  feed  a‘  ‘t;  *'  4* 

three  t£ZZ07v 

or  Irish  potato  fc,  <&£“)? L itf 
su'd,  cultivated  throughout,  most  of  the  terooer' 

the  liuiua,,  , as 

^nutigenous  state  i„  ChUi, 
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Valparaiso  and  Mendoza  ; also  near  Monte 
Video,  Lima,  Qnito,  as  well  as  in  Santa  Fe  do 
Bogota,  and  more  recently  in  Mexico,  on  the 
flanks  ot'  Orizaba.  Notwithstanding  its  utility 
as  a food  had  become  better  known,  no  high 
character  was  attached  to  it;  and  the  writ- 
ers on  gardening  towards  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  a hundred  years  or  more 
after  its  introduction,  treated  of  it  rather 
indifferently.  “ They  are  much  used  in  Ireland 
and  America  as  bread,”  says  one  author,  “ and 
may  be  propagated  with  advantage  to  poor 
people  ” The  famous  nurserymen,  Loudon  and 
Wise,  did  not  consider  it  worthy  of  notice  in  their 
“ Complete  Gardener,”  published  in  1719.  But 
its  use  gradually  spread  ns  its  excellencies  be- 
came belter  understood.  lr.  was  near  the 
middle  of  the  last,  century  before  it  was  generally 
known  either  in  Britain  or  North  America,  since 
which  it  has  been  most  extensively  cultivated. 
The  period  of  the  introduction  ot  the  common 
potato  into  the  British  North  American  colonies, 
is  not  precisely  know  n.  It  is  mentioned  among 
the  products  of  Carolina  and  \ irgiuia  in  17-19, 
and  by  Kalin  as  growing  in  New'  1 ork  the  same 
year.  ‘ The  culture  of  this  root  extends  through 
the  whole  ot  Europe,  a large  portion  ot  Asia, 
Australia,  the  southern  ami  northern  parts  ot 
Africa,  and  the  adjacent  islands.  On  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  with  the  exception  of  some  sec- 
tions of  the  t.orrd  zone,  the  culture  ranges  from 
Labrador  on  the  east,  and  Nootka  Sound  on  the 
west,  to  Cape  Horn.  It  resists  more  effectually 
than  the  cereals  the  frosts  of  the  north.  In  the 
North  American  Union  it  is  principally  confined 
to  the  Northern,  Middle,  and  Western  States, 
where,  from  the  coolness  of  the  climate  it  ac- 
quires a farinaceous  consistence  highly  conducive 
to  the  support  of  animal  life.  It  has  never  been 
extensively  cultivated  in  Florida,  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Louisiana,  probably  from  the 
greater  facility  of  raising  the  sweet  potato, 
fts  more  tropical  rival.  Its  perfection,  how- 
ever, depends  as  much  upon  the  soil  as  on 
the  climate  in  which  it  grows;  tor  m the 
reel  loam,  on  the  banks  ot  Bayou  Bond,  m 
Louisiana,  where  the  land  is  new,  it  is  said 
that  tubers  are  produced  as  large,  savoury,  and  as 
free  from  water  as  any  raised  in  other  parts  ot 
the  world.  The  same  may  be  said  ot  those 
«rown  at  Bermuda,  Madeira,  the  Canaries,  and 
numerous  other  ocean  isles  'the  <*hn-l  varieties 
cultivated  in  the  Northern  States  ot  America  aie 
the  carter,  the  kidneys,  the  pink-eyes,  the  mei- 
cer,  the  orange,  the  Sault  Ste.  Mane,  the  meri- 
no, and  Western  red;  in  the  Middle  and  West- 
ern States,  the  mercer,  the  long  red,  or 
the  orange,  and  the  Western  red.  Ihe  vie  d 
varies  from  50  to  100  bushels  and  upw.uds 
per  acre,  but  generally  it  is  below  200  bushels. 
Within  the  last  ten  years  an  alarming  i lsiase,  oi 
“rot,”  has  attacked  the  tubers  ot  this  plant, 
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about  the  time  they  are  fully  grown.  It  has  not 
I only  appeared  in  nearly  every  part  ot  America, 
but  lias  spread  dismay,  at  times,  throughout 
i Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  has  been  felt 
more  or  less  seriously  in  every  quarter  of  die  , 
globe.  To  the  greater  uncertainty  attending  its, 
cultivation  of  late  years,  must  be  attributed  the 
deticiency  of  the  United  States  crop  of  1849,  as 
compared  with  that  of  1839.  I his  is  one  ot  the 
four  agricultural  products  which,  by  the  last 
census,  appears  smaller  than  ten  years  since. — 
(“  American  Census  Reports  for  1850. ”)  'the 
crops  in  Ireland,  where  the  potato  is  the  princi- 
j pal  object  of  culture,  vary  from  1 £ t.o  lU-£  tons  per 
acre,  according  to  the  season  ; but  in  the  average 
i of  three  years  ending  1849,  the  annual  growth 
! of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  amounted  to  nine 
million  tons,  which,  at  £3  per  ton,  exhibits 
the  value  at  £27,0w(),000  sterling.  Ireland 
produced  in  1847  a little  over  two  million  toils, 
the  yield  being  tons  per  acre.  In  1848  the 
produce  was  2,880,814  tons,  averaging  only 
four  tons  to  the  acre.  In  1849,  4,014,122  tons’, 
averaging  5£  tons  to  the  acre.  In  1850, 
3,954,990  tons  ; and  in  1851,  4,441,022  tons; 
the  average  yield  per  acre  not  stated.  In  many 
parts  of  Scotland  24  tons  to  the  acre  are  raised. 
The  sales  of  potatoes  in  the  principal  metropoli- 
tan markets  exceed  740,000  tons  a year,  which 
aie  irrespective  of  the  sales  which  take  place  at 
railway  stations,  wharfs,  shops,  &c.  '1  he  im- 

ports into  the  United  Kingdom  average  about 
70,000  tons  annually.  Potatoes  are  exported 
to  the  West  Indies,  Mediterranean,  and  other 
i quarters.  For  emigrant  ships,  preserved  or 
dried  potato  Hour  is  now  much  used,  ’lhoiwgh- 
ly  dried  potatoes  will  always  produce  a crop  tree 
i from  disease.  Such  is  the  positive  assertion  of  Mr. 

1 Bollmail,  one  of  the  professors  in  the  Russian 
i Airiieulturnl  Institution,  at  Gorigoretsky.  In  a 
very  interesting  pamphlet,  Les  Moyens  deprevonir 
la  Maladie  des“  Pommes  dc  Terre.  Experiences  et 
Conclusions  de  A.  N.  C.  Boll  man,  l.ouseiller 
d’etat,  Professeur,  &c.  Svo,  St.  Petersburg,  1853. 
By  this  gentleman,  it  is  asserted  as  an  unquestion- 
able fact,  that  mere  drying,  if  conducted  at  a 
sufficiently  high  temperature,  and  continued 
long  enough,  is  a complete  antidote  to  the 
disease. — Simmonds. 

(15552)  PO'l’EE,  round  red  cakes  of  cotton 
The  inferior  kind  is  impregnated  either  with  the 
red  colouring  matter  of  the  prieklv  pear,  a bcttei 
kind  is  made  by  impregnating  the  cotton  with  tin 
kaysur  (lower,  the  weeping  NyctunthitS,  i\.  ar 
bortruii* , but  the  best  is  from  the  Safflower,  Car 
thunms  line  tor  ins.  The  Potee  forms  a ready  auc 
durable  substitute  for  red  ink. 

(0553)  POT  ENTILE  A.  Of  this  genus 
Wight  gives  Potentilla  Leschenaultianu,  990 

MoonLana,  233.  

(05  5 4)  POTENTILLA  AT  ROSA  NO  l IN  LA 
These  are  herbaceous  plants,  and  haiulsom 
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when  in  flower,  they  grow  in  any  garden  soil, 
the  colours  are  various,  and  easily  raised  from 
seed,  or  by  dividing  the  roots,  the  shrubby  spe- 
cies grow  from  two  to  three  feet  high. — Riddell. 

(0555)  POTEN TILT. A ilENTIGTLOSA,  is 
common  in  the  plains  of  Northern  India  in  the 
cold  season,  and  at  elevations  of  4001'  to  5000 
feet  in  the  Himalayas;  two  other  species  are 
found  in  the  Ncilgherries — Hoyle,  page  202. 
O' Shauyhncssy , p.  3:25. 

' (6550)  POTENTILLA  OFFICINALIS. 
Koxb.  M.  Inti.  i.  p.  431.  Syn.  Scindapsus 
Officinalis.’ 

\ usliira,  Saks.  | Gnj-pipul,  Bkng. 

A large  creeper,  the  fruit  cut  in  thin  trans- 
verse slices  is  the  gitj-pipul  ol  the  bazars,  and 
highly  esteemed  as  a stimulant  tonic.— O’Shavgh- 
uessy,  p.  620. 

(055  7)  POTENTILLA  TORMENTTLLA. 

Heera<pv\\oy  ^Kae,  Jjlosc  ail(|  Theupr.  A na- 
tive of.  Europe,  and  officinal;  the  root  is  veiy 
rich  in  tannic  acid. — O' S/iaughuessy,  p.  325. 

(0 o 5 sf  POIHOS.  Wight  gives  Potlios  decur- 
siva,  770  ; heterophylla,  777  ; officinalis,  778  : 
peepla,  7S0;  pertusa,  7S1  ; scandetis,  776  ; 

\G55lJ)  PO 1 1 A DELL.  A soft,  coarse,  open- 
grained, light  Ceylon  wood. 

(6560)  POTTERY,  Encaustic  Tiles,  Cements. 
The  art  of  fashioning  clay  into  vessels  of  a varie- 
ty of  shapes,  and  hardening  it  by  the  action  of 
ieat,  is  one  of  the  mosr,  ancient  of  the  arts.  Fra»  - 
neuts  of  pottery  are  everywhere  found  among 
lie  ancient  cities  ot  India,  as  in  those  of  oilier 
.’arts  ot  the  world  ; pottery,  ’as' Brogniart  has 
emarked,  affording  the  beat  record  ot'  the  early 
iges  of  man,  as  bones  do  of  the  earth. — Royle, 
irts  fc.  of  India  page  476.  So  little  is  known  of 
ndian  pottery  that  it,  is  usually  described  as  be- 
ng  hemispherical  in  shape.  Some  of  it  is  no 
loubt  so,  for  the  convenience  of  being  carried  on 
he  head  ; but  it  is  a fact,  that  in  the  recent  ex- 
libition  of  Indian  pottery,  numbers  of  the  best 
edges  have  greatly  admired  its  elegant,  even 
lassical  gracefulness  of  form.  It  is  also  stated  to 
e black,  and  red,  or  yellowish.  The  clavs  which 
fc  generally  employed  in  the  more  populous 
art  of  the  country,  Dr.  O’Shatighnessy  has  ob- 
trved,  ‘•  contain  so  much  oxide  of  iron  and  car- 
onate  ot  lime  that  the  vessels  melt  into  a sla- 
t a temperature  little  above  that  of  redness.” 
Deposits  of  a black  stiff  clay,  containing  much 
egetable  matter,  occur  in  some  districts  • ves- 
V*  Wlth  \\  s,lst:,il1  il  fiigirer  temperti- 

l fUi/-VS  C!,i;aljle  ot  Wbring  great  degrees 
heat  have,  however,  been  discovered  in 
fferent  parts  ot  India.  As  one  great  object 
oh,',  e porous  vessels  for  cooling  water,  the 
urno  J ° ay,3  ai‘S'Ver  su®cie»tlv  well  for  this 
moi  e i,and  ,SOmc  of  the  fon,ls>  ns  that  of  the 
lie  Hindo1?1  ’ eXp°3C  a ktrger  surface  to  the  air. 
Hindoos;  moreover,  never  use  a vessel  the 
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second  time,  so  no  great  expense  will  be  incurred 
by  them  ; thus  encouragement  is  wanting  to  im- 
prove the  nature  of  their  {lottery.  But  very  suc- 
cessful experiments  have  been  made  to  make 
improved  pottery  in  India,  as  by  Air.  Julius 
Jeffreys,  the  ingenious  inventor  of’tlie  respirator, 
who  succeeded  in  making  stone  ware,  soda-water 
bottles,  crucibles,  tire  bricks,  tiles,  &c.,  which 
seem  to  have  been  glazed  by  the  silica  uniting 
with  the  alkaline  ashes  of  the  furnace  Dr. 
O’Shaughuessy  greatly  improved  the  pottery  in 
use  in  the  dispensary  of  Calcutta,  and  which  he 
glazed  with  the  borate  of  lime.  The  glazed  pot- 
tery of  Pegu,  of  which  two  very  large  jars  were 
sent,  has  long  been  known  for  Its  glaze  not  being 
affected  by  acids.  Dr.  Hunter  sent  some 
excellent  specimens  of  pottery  from  the  School 
of  Arts  at  Madras,  and  for  which  a prize  was 
awarded.  The  ancient  potter’s  wheel  is  the  instru- 
ment with  which  the  Hindoo  works  ; and  while 
it  revolves,  witn  the  aid  of  his  naked  hands  he 
fashions  vessels  of  elegant  forms,  many  of  which 
have  been  admired  as  being  of  classical  shapes, 
and  some  would  appear  almost  as  if  they  1 were 
of  Etruscan  origin  : but  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Hindoos  have  ever  had  any 
thing  but  their  own  unerring  taste  to  guide 
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them,  ibis  beauty  ot  form  is  equally  con- 
spicuous iii  the  pottery  of  Sewau  near  Patna,  as 
in  that  of  Azimgurh  or  of  Altinedabad,  of  Mirza- 
pore,  or  of  Moradabad. 

Some  of  it  is  remarkable,  also,  for  its 
extreme  thinness  and  lightness,  showing  the 
great  skill  of  the  artist,  and  making  it  difficult 
to  understand  how  it  kept  its  shape  when  in  a 
plastic  state,  as  1 cannot  learn  that  the  turning- 
lathe  is  used  to  give  a finish  to  any  of  the  arti- 
cles. The  painted  pottery  of  Kotah,  and  the 
gilt  pottery  ot  Amroha,  have  also  been  admired. 
Hie  handles  and  the  various  ornaments  of  the 
Altinedabad  pottery  are  no  doubt  attached,  as 
in  Europe,  by  means  of  slip.  From  the  speci- 
mens of  basket-work  pottery  sent,  there  is 
no  doubt  that,  with  better  materials  and  a little 
instruction  the  natives  could  excel  in  this  as 
in  the  forms  of  their  pottery.  If  we  had  no 
oilier  information,  we  might  vet  infer  from  the 
crucibles  employed  by  the  goldsmith,  by  the 
workers- in  brass,  and  by  the  makers  of  cast's  tee! 
that  some  very  infusible  clays  are  to  be  found  in 
India  ; but  recent  investigations  have  proved  that 
crucibles  and  firebricks,  superior  in  iufusibility  to 
those  made  of  Stour-bridge  clay, have  been  made 
m India  ; and  from  the  white  goblets  of  Arcot 
and  the  light-coloured  pottery  of  Madras',  as 
well  as  from  the  white  bricks  sent  from  the 
Cerled  Districts,  we  see  that  there  are  many 
useful  clays  without  the  usual  admixture  of  iron. 
—Royle,  Arts  fc.  of  India  page  478.  As  con- 
nected with  pottery  might  be  mentioned  the 
variously  coloured  Encaustic  tiles,  which  hrtve 
boon  used  for  the  domes  of  some  of  the  tombs 
03 
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m-nr  .Delhi  ami  Agra,  as  wull  as  in  Southern 
India  ; but.  1 cannot  learn,  that  the  nit  is  at  pre- 
sent practised.  It  was  probably  introduced  by 
the  -Maliomedans  t'roui  Persia. 

.The  art  of  maing  pottery,  or  vessels  of  baked 
earth,  is, so  ancient  and  so  universal  that  we  seek 
in  vain  for  any  precise  information  as  to  its  origin. 
It  is  alluded  to  in  that  most  ancient  record, 
the  book  of  Job,  and  is  also  repeatedly  mention- 
ed in  other  parts  of  the  Scriptures.  The  potters 
of  Samos  were  celebrated  in  the  time  of  llomer  ; 
and  great  quantities;  of  pottery  have  been  found 
in  Egyptian  tombs,  which,  to  all  appearance, 
have  lain  unopened  since  the  time  of  the  Pha- 
raohs.. The  earliest  use  of  pottery  was  doubtless 
that  of  ordinary  drinking  vessels  ; but  there  was 
also  a religious  employment  .assigned  to  earthen 
vessels,  which  lias  beep  the  means  of  preserving 
them  for  the  inspection  of  after  generations.  In 
vases  of  baked  earth  the  ashes  of  the  dead  were 
frequently  deposited,  and  even  where  the  practice 
of  burning  the  dead  was  not  followed,  si  ill  vari- 
ous earthen  vessels  have  been  found  placed  at 
the  head  and  .feet  of  the  skeleton,  and  sometimes 
hanging  on-  pegs  along  the  sides  of  the  tomb. 
Thus  among  many  distant  nations,  having  dif- 
ferent languages,  manners,  and  superstitions, 
pottery  was  considered  a necessary  part  of  the 
furniture  of  tombs.  rihe  potter  s art  is  extreme- 
ly valuable  in  an  antiquarian  point  o(  view. 
While  metal  is  liable  to  corrosion,  and  wood  to 
decay,  pottery  remains  almost  unalterable,  and 
lias  thus  been  the  means  of  discovering  to  later 
ages  nianv  points  respecting  the  history,  religion, 
customs,  and  manners  of  the  ancients,  which 
must  otherwise  have  remained  unknown.  I he 
potter’s  art  is  represented  in  all  its  stages  of  the 
tombs  of  Thebes,  The  mixing  ot  the  clay  was 


ship;  the  red  and  black  potteries  of  India  ; the 
black  and  white  potteries  of  North  America,  the 
hitter  interspersed  with  fragments  of. bivalve 
shells  ; the  irregularly  formed  anil  fanciful  pot- 
tery of  South  America  ; — all  tlnse  possess  a 


distinct  individuality  which  makes  ‘them  clearly 


recognisable  by  the  student  of  this  interesting 
art,  while  it  reveals  many  valuable  facts,  taken 


in  connexion  with  the  localities  in  which  they 
arc  found,  their  greater  or  less  simplicity,  their 
modes  of  ornamentation,  and  the  relies  which 
they  frequently  enclose.  On  the  discovery  of 
the"  extraordinary  ruins  of  Mitla  and  Talencpie, 
in  Mexico,  not  many  years  ago.  numerous  spe- 
cimens of  pottery  were  met  with,  of  a remark- 
ably advanced  kind  for  the  period  assigned  to 
those  ruins,  namely,  one  thousand  Jears  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.  These  potteries,  ah 
though  made  without  the  turning  lath;  are  ornn-- 
niented  in' different  colours,  well  baked,  and  co- 


vered with  a fine  vitreous  glaze,  such  as  was  un- 


known to  Kuropeans  until  about  ten  centuries  ago. 

As  other  branches  of  art  advanced,  so  the  pot- 
ter’s art  became more  and  more  developed,  un- 
til at  last  a very  fine  hard  description  of  pottery, 
thin  and  translucent,  was  invented  and  manufac- 
tured under  the  name  of  porcelain,  a word,  ac- 
cording to  some,  derived  from  potr cell  ana,  the 
Portuguese,  for  a driukiijgrcup  ; according  t< 
others”  bom  the  Italian  word  porcellana,  a uni- 
valve shell,  of  the  genus  cyjmida  pr  . cowries 
having  a high  arched  back  like  that  oi  the  ho; 
( parco , lts.il ),  and  remarkable  for  a white 


smooth,  vitreous  glossiness  of  surface.  This  ii 


the  more  probable  derivation,  since  there  t 
abundant,  evidence  that  the  word  jmpedain  exist 
ed  in  the  Trench  language  in  the  fourteenth  ceil 
tury,  and  consequently  anterior  to  the  introduc 


fS ofCv  IS  size  wns  forabl  with  the  i lam  is  of  co.mparaUv*  receat  m E,t  ope 

L ae  d^ceel  on  a wheel  of  very  simple  con-  yet  it  was  eoemnonly  known  m C una  m to 


During 


struction,  and  turned  with  the  hand, 
its  revolution  the  forms  ot  the  vessel  weie 
made  out  with  the  finger ; the  handles  were 
afterwards  affixed  ; the  objects  were  placed  on 
plauks  to  dry,  then  carefully  arranged  in  trays, 
and  carried  to  the  oven.  Ornamental  designs 
were  traced  with  a wooden  or  metal  instiument 
previous  to.  the  baking.  There  is  a genet al 
agreement  in  the  nature  and  uses  of  ancient  pot- 


a centuiy  before  the  Christian  era,.  It  was  no 
until  four  or  five  centuries  after  that  peripi 
however,  that  fine  materials  were  employed,  an 
that  some  degree  of  perfection  was  attainci 
Still  taking  the  later  date,  the  porcelain  < 
China  as  a high  antiquity,  and  must  have  bee 
made  at  least  1250  years  before  our  Tnf 
lish  porcelain.  AY  lien  tho  Chinese  had  acquiie 
a certain  amount  of  skill  and  pci  fectioi 


agreement  in  the  nature  and  uses  01  anciciu  poi-  a v , „ , -i  , i:rpiv  cotisfied  wit 

tory.  bat  ,t  the  seme  time  , i feE'  flcie 


ter  belonging  to  each  country  and  nation.  In 
this  distinctive  character  consists  the  value  ol  pot- 
tery in  an  historical  point  of  view.  The  rude  and 
simple  urns  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  these  is- 
lands ; the  more  carefully  fashioned  pottery  of  the 
ltomans.witli  which  our  country  abounds;  the 
simple  unglazed  earthenware  of  ancient  Greece  ; 
the  more  elaborate  forms  called  Etruscan,  ol  wine  1 
the  finest  specimens  are,  however,  attributed  to  ic 
Greek  potters  of  the  Isle  of  Samos,  so  celebrated 
for  the  delicacy  and  perfection  of  their  workman- 
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the' results,  and  to  have  continued  produce 
them  without  variation  for  ages.  So  exclusive 
were  the  Chinese  the  manufacturers  of  porcelar 
that  it  acquired  the  name  of  their,  land,  nmU* 
came  universally  known  (on  it3  introduction  > 

Europe  in  15 1 8)  as  China.  Tor  a long  perir 
it  was  also  erroneously  supposed  that  the  m 
clav  necessary  for  the  production  of  g00(  P 
celidu,  consisting  of  silica  and  alumina  in  van 
ble  proportions,  and  called  by  the  Chine 
kaolin,  was  peculiar  to  their  land,  and 


PRANGOS. 

consequent  no  country  in  Eutope  could 
hope  to  attain  eminence  in  this  manufacture. 

Tliecermaic  [Kqlaijoy,  potter's  clay,  is  supposed 
by  some  to  be  derived  from  Kepiwuijt,  to  mix  up. 
Others  derive  it  from  ulpos  an  animal’s  horn, 
used  as  a driukinu-cup.  Others,  again,  suppose 
t to  be  from  *p°>  earth. ] ai  t,  in  its  widest  sense, 
ncludes  the  preparation  of  all  articles  in  clay  or 
U'uillac  ous  matters,  which  are  submitted  to  the 
iction  of  lire  ; so  that  a comprehensive  treatise 
m the  subject  would  include  the  manufacture  of 
) ricks  and  tiles,  as  well  as  of  t he  choicest  speci- 
nens  of  pottery  and  porcelain.  The  essential 
ngredituits  in  every  kind  of  clay,  and,  conse- 
[uently,  in  every  article  in  pottery  and  porcelain, 
re  silica  and  alumina.  [See  Clay.]  The  pure 
onh pound  » ilictile.  of  alumina  is,  it  is  true,  an 
deal  type  ; since  no  clay,  or  artificially  prepared 
'Ottery  or  porcelain  paste,  is  ever  fre.fe  from  ad- 
mixture with  other  ingredients,  such  as  iron, 
.me,  potash,  &c.  If,  however,  we  remove  from 
he  paste  either  the  'silica  or  the  alumina,  we 
rnder  it  useless  for  the  purposes  of  the  potter  ; 
»t  by  purging  the  paste  of  the  accidental  in- 
redients,  the  iron,  lime,  &c.,  we  exalt  those 
roperties  which  render  it  fit  for  the  preparation 
1 fictile  articles.  An  intimate  mixture  of  silica 
ud  alumina  with  water,  acquires,  by  exposure 
) a high  temperature,  the  required  degrees  of 
ardness  and  density  , but  for  many  purposes  it 
necessary  to  impart  a certain  degree  offusi- 
iiitv,  to  which  end  other  substances  are  used  in 
irious  proportions,  capable  of  forming  vitrifia- 
le  double  silicates  with  alumina  and  silica, 
hese^  substances,  diffused  through  the  paste 
n-med  by  the  simple  silicate  of  alumina,  in  some 
ises  with  silica  in  excess,  in  others  with  excess 
' alumina,  greatly  contribute  to  the  cohesion 
-d  hardness  of  the  mass.  Lhe  various  mixtures 
n ployed  in  the  different  branches  of  the  manu- 
eture,  have  been  thus  classified  by  M.  Dumas : 

liea,  alumina Ideal  type. 

hca,  alumina,  lime ) Eurtli on  wares, crucibles 

tea,  alumina  oxide  ot  iron I bricks, tiles  encaustietiles 

ica,  alumina,  lime,  oxide  of  iron.  ) and  common  pottery 

hca,  alumina,  potash...; Hard  porcelain  ' 

lica,  alumina,  soda.:.  • Soft  porcelain. 

aca,  alumina,  magnesia Piedmont  porcelain. 

liCfl,  alumina,  baryta Stotiftwarc. 

(6561)  PRABANATIIA.  Seeds  op  Cassia 
3 it  a : Ben.  Phar. 

(6562)  PRANG-OS,  a genus  of  Plants  of  the 
itural  family  Unibeliif era,  tribe  Smyrnea,  so 

uned  by  Dr.  Lindley  from  the  name  by  which 
e only  species  is  known  in  its  Tartarian  habi- 
t,  where  it  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Moorcroft, 
the  neighbourhood  of  Imbal  or  Droz,  and 
Inch  he  visited  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
'o  the  reputed  qualities  of  this  plant,  of  which 
e acc°unts  seemed  to  border  on  exaggeration. 
Imost  all  the  knowledge  which  we  possess  re- 
acting the  plant,  is  derived  from  the  observa- 
of  tl,at  lamented  and  enterprising  traveller. 


FRANCOS. 

The  Prangos  Hay-Plant  is  herbaceous  and  peren- 
nial, having  a large  fleshy  root  stalk,  usually 
measuring  at  the  top  from  IS  to  22  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, and  formed  by  the  aggregation  of  an 
infinite  number  of  crowns  or  winter-buds, clustered 
together  at  or  above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
These  crowns  being  closely  covered  by  the  fibrous 
remains  of  tiie  old  leaves,  are  thus  protected 
from  the  frosts  of  winter.  The  crop  consists  of 
the  leaves,  which  rise  in  abundance  Com  each 
crown,  are  finely  cut,  about,  two  feet  in  length, 
and  have  a highly  fragrant  smell,  extremely 
similar  to  that  of  very  good  new  clover  hay. 
This  Mr.  Moorcroft  considered  as  a most  im- 
portant and  interesting  object  of  rural  economy, 
and  says  that  the  properties  of  Prangos  as  a 
food  appear  to  be  heating,  producing  fatness  in 
a space  of  time  singularly  short ; it  is  also  de- 
si  motive  to  the  Fasciola  he'patica,  or  Liver-Fluke, 
which  in  Britain,  after  a wet  autumn,  destroys 
some  thousands  of  sheep  by  the  rot.  The  last 
mentioned  property,  of  itself,  if  it  be  retained  bv 
the  plant  in  Britain,  would  render  it  especially 
valuable  to  that,  country.  But  this,  taken  along 
with  its  highly  nutritious  qualities,  its  vast  yield, 
its  easy  culture,  its  great  duration,  its  capability  of 
flourishing  on  land  of  the  most  inferior  quality  and 
wholly  iuadapted  to  tillage,  impart  to  it  a gene- 
ral character  of  probable  utility  unrivalled  in  the 
history  of  agricultural  productions.  When  once 
in  possession  of  the  ground,  for  which  the  pre- 
paration is  easy,  it  requires  no  subsequent  plough- 
ing, weeding,  manuring,  or  other  operation,  save 
that  of  cutting  and  of  converting  the  foliage  into 
hay.  Of  its  duration  he  relates  that  its  seeds, 
having  been  curried  westward  along  with  those 
of  yellow  lucerne,  above  40  years  ago,  and  sown 
on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Cashmere,  vegetated, 
and  that  the  plants  of  the  first  growth  still  re- 
main in  a flourishing  condition.  lie  conceived 
that  by  the  cultivation  of  this  plant,  moors  and 
wtistes  hitherto  uncultivated  may  be  made  to 
produce  large  quantities  of  winter  fodder,  and 
that  the  yield  of  high  lands  and  downs  enjoying 
a considerable  depth  of  soil  may  be  trebled.  ‘l)r. 
Falconer,  in  his  visit  to  Cashmere  and  Tibet, 
found  it  in  the  latter,  as  well  as  on  a low  trap 
hill  in  the  former,  but  not  so  vigorous  in  the 
Cash  meria  n as  in  its  Tibetan  habitat,  lie  states 
that  though  abundant  in  various  directions,  the 
Cashmerians  do  not  esteem  it  of  any  value.  Ar- 
tian,  in  describing  Alexander’s  expedition  across 
the  mountains  which  he  calls  Caucasus  and  Paro- 
pamisus  (iii.  28),  says,  nothing  but  Silphium 
and  the  turpentine- 1 ree  grow  there,  notwith- 
standing which  it  is  very  populous,  and  multi- 
tudes of  sheep  and  neat  cattle  are  seen,  for  they 
feed  upon  Silphium,  of  which  the  sheep  especi- 
ally are  very  fond.  This  bears  so  close  a resem- 
blance to  the  Prangos,  both  in  locality  and  pro- 
perties, that  it  is  as  likely  to  have  been  the  Sil- 
phium  of  the  ancient3,  as  the  assafoctida  plant. 
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which  it  is  supposed  to  he  by  others.— Eng. 
Ci/c. 

' (0563)  PRANGOS  I PAP  U LARI  A.  Vern. 
Fiturnsulioou,  north  of  Indie,  near  lira/..  This 
plant  constitutes  excellent  fodder  for  cattle,  fat- 
tens quickly,  and  destroys  the  “ liver  fluke”  of 
sheep.  Mr.  Hoyle  considers  this  one  of  the 
plants  which  yielded  the  Silplmmi  of  Alexander’s 
historians. — ' > ’ Sh a nghn ess g page  369.  flic  cele- 
brated Prangos  Hay  plant  Grass  was  discovered 
by  Mr.  Moorcroft,  in  Tibet,  and  found  by  him 
to  be  employed  as  winter  fodder  for  sheep  and 
goats,  and  frequently  for  neat  cattle.  Mr.  M., 
writing  from  the  neighbourhood  of  DroZ,  des- 
cribes the  Prangos  Hay  plant  as  producing  fit- 
ness in  a space  of  time  singularly  short,  and  like 
wise  as  being  destructive  to  the  River  Fluke  ; 
he  therefore  justly  concluded  that  it  wotdd  be  an 
invaluable  acquistion  to  any  country  to  the  cli- 
mate of  which  it  was  suited,  as  its  highly  nu- 
tritious qualities,  its  vast  yield,  its  easy  culture, 
its  great  duration,  its  capability  of  flourishing  on 
lands  of  the  most  inferior  quality  and  wholly 
unadapted  to  tillage,  impart  to  it  a general 
character  of  probable  utility  unrivalled  in  the 
history  of  agricultural  productions.  When  once 
in  the  possession  of  the  ground,  for  which  the 
preparation  is  easy,  it  requires  no  subsequent 
ploughing,  weeding,  manuring,  or  other  operation, 
save  that  of  cutting  and  of  converting  the  foliage 
into  hay.” — ( Moorcroft  in  a letter  to  W.  But- 
tenvorth  Baylev,  Esq,  formerly  Chairman  of  the 
Court  of  Directors.)  Various  attempts  have  been 
made  to  introduce  the  Prangos  Play  plant  into 
Great  Britain,  but  hitherto  unsuccessfully;  and 
it  is  probable  it  will  only  succeed,  and  be  valu- 
able in  a climate  similar  to  that  where  it  is  found 
indigenous.  The  Prangos  is  highly  valued  in 
the  cold  and  arid  region  of  Tibet,  where  it  is 
indigenous,  and  which  Mr.  Moorcroft  (v.  p. 
1 79)  thought  would  be  valuable  as  fodder  for 
sheep  and  cattle  in  European  countries.  It  is 
found  in  Tibet,  and  also  most  abundantly  on 
Ahatoong,  alow  trap  hill  in  the  valley  of  Cash- 
mere ; but  there  it  was  not  so  vigorous  as  in  its 
Tibetan  habitat.  Though  abundant  in  various 
directions,  the  Cashmerians  do  not  esteem  it  of 
any  value,  and  l)r.  Falconer  is  of  opinion  that 
its  importance  has  been  much  over-estimated,  in 
consequence  of  its  being  the  only  food  in  many 
of  the  bleak  and  barren  tracts  of  Tibet.  In 
Cashmere,  where  far  from  a deficiency  of  herbage 
there  is  actually  a superabundance  of  pasture 
grasses,  it  is  necessarily  much  less  esteemed. 
The  Prangos  will,  therefore,  most  probably  be  a 
valuable  acquisition  only  in  countries  devoid  of 
good  natural  pasturage  and  of  which  the  climate 
is  favourable  to  its  growth. — Hoyle,  Fro.  Res. 

(6564)  PRAWN. 

Eeral,  Tam.  I Roielleo  Tel. 

Jeengha,  Duk.  | Oodang,  Malay. 

A ins.  Mat.  Med.  p.  155. 
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PREMNA  LATIFOI.LA. 


(0565)  PREMNA,  n genus  of  Plants  of  the 
natural  family  of  Verheuacea;,  which  is  cliarae 
terised  by  a cup-shaped  calyx,  a 5-cleft,  bilabiate 
corolla.  Stamens  4,  didynamous.  Drupe  pen- 
shaped,  with  a 4 -celled  nut.  The  species  con- 
sist of  shrubs  and  small  trees,  which  are  indi- 
genous in  Asia  and  Australia,  having  opposite 
leaves,  inflorescence  in  terminal  cymes,  with 
small  flowers.  The  majority  of  the  species  are 
remarkable  for  the  fetid  odour  of  their  leaves: 
though  those  of  P.  cordifolia  are  somewhat  fra- 
grant, and  those  of  F.  escnlmta  are  employed 
as  diet  by  the  natives  of  Chittagong,  F.  integri- 
folici  has  roots  of  a burning  taste,  with  leaves  o: 
i a hircinc  odour.  The  leaves,  applied  to  the 
; head,  are  said  to  cure  headache,  and  a decoctioi 
j of  the  roots  is  employed  as  a stimulant  in  fevers 
| flatulence,  &o,  F.  latifolia  has  wood  of  a white 
| colour  and  firm  texture,  employed  for  various 
economical  purposes,  in  which  it  agrees  in  eliai 
aeter  with  the  teak  trees.  Qmelina  arhorea , ant 
others  which  belong  to  the  same  natural  family 
— Eng.  Oyclopxdia.  Of  this  genus,  Dr.  Wight 

in  leones,  gives  Cordifolia,  1483  ; giaberriinn 
1484;  intrgrifolia,  1469  ; latifolia,  869  ; serrati 
folia,  1469  ; thyrsoidea,  1485  ; tomentosa,  146$ 
Wightiana,  1485. 


(6566)  PREMNA  INTEGRA  FOLIA. 
Yerbenucere,  Icon.  1469. 

Mooimay  inaruiu,  Tam. 

The  greens. 


Lin 


Moonee  Iveeniy,  also 
Passoo-numiue-keera, 
Tam. 


Ghebboonelli  Koora, 
Tki  . 

Ugnie  inuitda,  Saks. 

The  Root. 

Ghebboonelli  vayroo,  I Moonnci  vayr,  Tam. 

Tel.  ' I Ugnieniaiidtt,  Sans. 

A common  but  usually  small  tree,  so  that  tli 
timber  is  only  useful  for  common  purposes. - 
Wight.  The  leaves  of  this  tree  have  a ver 
unpleasant  odour  when  pressed  in  the  hand 
used  by  the  natives  in  soups  and  curry . — Jeffrey 
Root  warm  and  bitterish,  given  in  decoction  a 
a cordial  and  stomachic  : decoction  of  the  leave 
used  in  colic  and  flatulence.  ( R/teede .)  0 Skaugk 
nessg,  p.  48G.  The  root  has  a somewhat  warm  ain 
bitterish  taste,  an  agreeable  smell,  and  is  pre 
scribed,  in  decoction,  as  gentle  cordial  and  sto 
machic  in  fevers,  and  on  other  occasions  requii  iui 
medicines  of  this  nature. — A ins.  Mat.Med.p.  90 

(6567)  PREMNA  LATIFOLIA. 

Pedda  Nelleekurra,  Tel.  _ jj 

A native  of  most  parts  of  the  coast  of  ( oro 
mandel  though  by  no  means  common;  grows  t 
be  a small  tree  ; flowers  during  the  hot  season 
The  wood  is  firm,  white  and  used  tor  vaiiou 
economical  purposes,  the  leaves  have  a prett 
strong  though  not  disagreeable  smell,  and  ar 
much  used  in  curries  by  the  natives.  Ron 
M.  S.  S. 

•SOU 
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Ml  5 OS)  PREFIX  A SERR  AT1EOL I A . 

Mumue  kecray.  Tam. 

Letives  useil  similar  to  those  of  P.  Tntegrifolin. 
['he  natives  are  very  fond  of  these  two  species. — 
Tnjf'mj. 

(6569)  PREFIX  A TOMENTOSA,  Vjerbb- 
;a.ce.«,  Icon.  146S. 

Kolcuttay  teak  nianun,  Tam. 

A small  tree,  the  wood  hard  and  close  grained, 
f a brownish  yellow  colour,  well  fitted  for 
rnamental  purposes. — Wight.  It  is  a native  of 
:ie  mountainous  parts  of  the  Circars; — Rohde. 
(65  79)  PRESENTS  IN  JAPAN.  There  are 
irec  articles  which,  in  Japan,  always  form  part 
f an  Imperial  present.  These  are  rice,  dried 
sli  and  dogs.  Some  also  said  that  charcoal 
as  always  included.  Why  these  should  have 
veil  selected,  or  what  they  particularly  symbo- 
ze,  was  not  .learned. — American  Expedition  to 
a pan , p.  429. 

(6571)  PRESERVED  PROVISIONS,  sup- 
l.v  of  fresh  meat  and  vegetables  is  essential  not 
dy  to  the  comfort  but  even  the  health.  Until 
icently  this  object  could  only  be  obtained  in  the 
tvv  by  taking  on  board  a large  quantity  of  live 
oek,  the  maintenance  of  which  at  sea  for  weeks 
id  months  was  not  only  very  expensive  but  the 
ipplv  thus  procured  was  constantly  lamentably 
ort.  of  the  demand.  The  result  of  this  defici- 
cv  of  fresh  provisions  frequently  -displayed  it- 
lf  in  the  prevalence  of  scurvy  and  other  disore 
rs,  now  happily  nearly  eradicated,  but  which 
ve  been  computed  to  have  slain  more  sea- 
m than  ever  fell  in  action.  Rut  by  the 
t of  preserving  supplies,  when  the  earth  is 
vered  with  snow  and  when  vegetation  seems 
tinct — locked  upas  it  were  in  the  icy  grasp  of 
ath, — our  tables  may  be  loaded  with  the 
nicest,  vegetable  productions  of  the  spring  of 
e summer  and  of  the  autumn.  When  the  lal- 
•'ii,  the  <turbot,  the  mackerel,  the  lobster  and 
her  dainties  ot  the  ocean  have  become  unfit  for 
id  oi  lime  left  our  rivers  and  our  shores,  a suffi- 
nt  supply  would  remain  ready  for  use  in  the 
usters  in  which  they  are  cooked',  and  which  will 
iserve  them  for  us  in  full  flavour.  The  free 
iiizens  ot  the  air  and  of  the  forest  will  be  also 
our  command  at  all  seasons  and  at  periods 
lpn  the  sportsman  could  not  reach  them  or 
ien  otherwise  they  would  be  unfit  for  our  con- 
nptiori.  Roth  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
,n  woul(l  thus  be  at  our  command  in  all  periods 
1 seasons  to  administer  to  the  wants  and  cap- 
es of  the  stomach  and  to  render  our  kitchens 
t alone  independent  of  the  winds  and  of  the 
ves  arid  of  the  mutations  of  the  seasons  but 
o1'  tiie, Iaws  which  regulate  the  economy 
rgamsed  Nature.  By  this  art  the  liouse- 
eper  may  add  to  his  usually  limited  bill  of 
e many  dainties  and  indulgences  not  other- 
”,  The  invalid  also  may  com- 

'”9  at  a moment’s  notice  those  articles  of  diet 
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cither  best  suited  to  his  disorder  or  such  as  alone 
are  acceptable  to  his  capricious  appetite.  The 
process  proposed  by  Air.  Forsyth  appears  recent- 
ly to  have  been  put  into  execution  with  very 
considerable  success  under  the  patent  of  M. 
Masson,  Head  Gardener  to  the  Horticultural 
Society  ol  Paris.  I he  gentleman  has  succeeded 
in  preserving  in  a very  perfect  manner  various 
descriptions  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  the  sub- 
stances thus  preserved  are  dry  and  shrivelled, 
contain  but  little  water,  and  it  is  evident  from 
their  appearance  that  a very  essential  part  of  the 
process  of  preservation  consists  in  the  abstrac- 
tion of  the  water  which  forms  so  very  consider- 
able a portion  of  the  weight  and  bulk  of  nearly 
all  vegetables  and  fruits.'  When  vegetables  thus 
prepared  are  immersed  in  water  for  some  time 
they  swell  up  become  soft  and  tender  and  resume 
to  a very  great,  extent  the  appearance,  colour 
and  flavour  proper  to  them  in  the  fresh  state. 
Af.  Masson  lias  managed  to  preserve  completely 
spinach,  Biussels  sprouts,  cabbag’e,  beans,  peas, 
sliced  carrots,  parsnips,  potatoes,  apples,  &c! 
Having  ourselves  submitted  samples  of  each  of 
these  fruits  and  vegetables  to  examination  we 
are  in  a position  to  speak  from  personal  know- 
ledge arid  observation  and  are  enabled  to  state 
that  the  results  obtained  apparently  in  so  simple 
a manner  are  really  surprising.  ' In  the  ordi- 
nal y mode,  the  article  to  be  preserved  is 
placed  sometimes  in  the  raw  state  but  gene- 
rally cooked  in  a tin  canister,  the  lid  of  which 
is  soldered  down  but  is  perforated  with  a 
small  aperture  or  pin  hole.  It  is  then  subjected 
to  the  action  of  either  steam,  boiling  water,  or 
a muriate  of  lime  bath,  until  the  contents  of  the 
canister,  it  not  previously  dressed,  have  become 
about  two-thirds  cooked.  The  aperture  in  the 
cover  is  then  closed,  and  the  canister  and  its 
contents  are  once  more  submitted  for  a shorter 
period,--!, hat  is  until  the  article  is  completely 
dressed— to  the  operation  of  heat.  As  soon  as 

it  has  become  cold  the  canister  is  covered  over 

with  a coating  of  paint ; its  preparation  is  then 
complete,  and  it  is  removed  to  the  pro  vino- 
loom.  1 he  proving  room  is  simply  an  apart” 
inent  the  temperature  of  which'  has  been 
raised  to  the  degree  most  favourable  to  de- 
composition. If  the  operation  of  preservation 
has  been  well  performed,  the  top  and  bot- 
om  of  the  canister,  as  also,  in  some  cases, 
the  sides,  will  have  fallen  in,  or  have  collapsed 
o some  ex  tent : this  indicates  the  exhaustion  of 
he  an  within,  and  is  regarded  by  the  manu- 
facturer as  a tolerably  correct  proof  that  the 
process  has  been  properly  conducted.  If,  how- 
ever, after  some  days’ exposure  in  the  proviim 
loom,  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  canister  fir  si 
become  flat,  and  subsequently  even  convex  it  is 
a certain  sign,  that  the  contents  have  not  been 
;'\e  1 cured,  and  that  they  are  not  in  a condition 
to  keep  for  any  length  of  time.  Such  canister* 
507  ■ * 
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have  therefore  to  ho  either  rejected,  or  else  siu< 
jecterl  to  the  same  process  over  again.  It  should 
be  known  that  it.  is  not  only  boiled  provisions 
whi;h  may  be  preserved  by  the  above  process, 
but  roasted  also,  with  but  a little  extra  care. 
The  chief  articles  employed  for  the  preservation 
of  organised  substances,  are  salt,  sugar,  oil, 
charcoal,  acetic  acid,  or  pyroligneous  acid,  and 
alcohol  salt  is  used  in  the  curing  of  fish  of  different 
kinds,  bacon,  hams  Sic.,  in  the  pickling  of  pork, 
and  in  the  corning  of  beef.  Salt  possesses  great 
affinity  for  water  which  it.  abstracts  largely  from 
the  substance  to  which  it  is  applied  and  to 
which  affinity  its  power  as  a preservative  agent 
is  mainlv  due.  Its  effect  in  abstracting  water 
from  meat  is  well  seen,  in  the  pickling  of  pork, 
in  the  large  amount  of  fluid  termed  brine  which 
escapes  from  the  meat..  Unfortunately  the  effect, 
of  salt  in  its  application  to  the  preservation  of 
meat  is  not  confined  to  the  removal  of  water ; 
it  hardens  the,  fibre  so  as  to  render  it  tough  and 
indigestible  ; and  at  the  same  time  the  water,  the 
discharge  of  which  it  occasions  dissolves  out  of 
the  meat  several  of  its  most  important  constitu- 
ents, as  the  albumen,  Krealiue,  Kreatiuine,  lactic 
acid,  and  soluble  phosphates.  Again  this  salted 
meat,  by  the  subsequent  boiling  to  which  it  is 
subjected,  has  its  nutritive  properties  still  farther 
impaired,  for  this  extracts  much  of  the  gelatine 
and  osmazome,  thus  at  length  little  else  of  the 
meat  is  left  besides  the  fibre  which  is  so  insoluble 
and  comparatively  destitute  of  nourishment. 
Salt  exerts  the  same  effect  on  vegetable  sub 
stances  as  on  animal  : this  is  seen  in  its  applica- 
tion to  sliced  cucumbers  and  other  vegetable.  Salt 
and  water,  termed  “ brine,”  is  largely  employed 
bv  pickle-makers  for  keeping  a reserved  stock 
ready  for  use,  at  ail  times  ami  in  all  seasons,  of 
the  different  kinds  of  vegetables  used  by  them 
for  pickling.  The  larger  makers  have  some  hun- 
dreds of  hogsheads  filled  with  various  vegetables, 
in  some  beaus,  in  others,  gerkins,  &c.,  thus 
preserved  in  salt  and  water.  Wo  have  been 
given  to  understand  that  they  keep  weil  foi 
months  in  this  way.  The  salt  and  water  is  se- 
lected in  preference  to  vinegar  on  the  score  of 
economy.  Sugar  is  principally  employed  for 
preserving  fruits,  either  entire  or  in  the  state  of 
Jam  or  marmalade.  In  the  condition  of  syrup 
it  is  semi  soldi,  and  operates  partly  by  the  ^ bar- 
rier which  it  interposes  to  the  fiee  access  of  the 
atmosphere  to  the  surface  of  the  fruit,  and  partly 
in  consequence  of  its  being  a non  nitrogenous 
substance. 

The  use  of  oil  as  a preservative  medium 
is  extremely  limited  ; sardines  and  anchovies 
are  nearly  the  only  articles  commonly  put 
up  in  oil.  ft  appears  to  operate  in  the 
same  manner  ns  sugar.  I he  powerful  ef- 
fect of  charcoal  retarding  putrescence  in 
meat  and  even  in  restoring  tainted  meat  to  a 
state  of  sweetness,  is  well  known.  Its  action  is 
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to  its  property  of  absorbing  gases  and  ef- 
fecting their  oxydation  as  rapidly  as  they  are 
developed  from  the  decomposing  meat  and  whic  i 
is  made  to  preserve  at  least  the  appearance  of  fresh- 
ness.  The  use  of  dilute  acetic  acid  or  vinegar  . 
is  confined  to  the  preservation  of  vegetable  sub- 
stances, and  is  employed  principally  by  pickle 
makers.  We  are  not  aware  that  its  mode  of 
operation  is  well  understood,  it  probably  acts 
chiefly  by  the  coagulation  of  the  vegetable  albu  | I 
men  which  it  occasions.  Pyroligneous  acid,  which 
is  an  impure  kind  of  acetic  acid,  possessing  a 
smoky  flavour,  is  applied  in  two  ways  to  the 
preservation  and  curing  of  ‘iicli  articles  as> 
hams  and  red  herrings,  cither  in  the  fluid 
state  on  in- that,  of  vapour ; in  the  latter  case  it 
oroceeds  from  the  wood  or  turf  employed  in  the 
drying,  and  which  being  continually  formed  and 
evolved  during  the.  imperfect  combustion  "f  the! 
wood  or  truf  gradually  penetrates  into  every 
part  of  the  meat,  imparting  the  flavour  which  is 
so  much  esteemed.  Its  action  is  no  doubt  the 
same  as  that  of  acetie  acid.  Alcohol  is  but  liitlc 
used  in  the  preservation  of  alimcntnfy  substances 
although  some;  fruits,  as  cherries,  are  often 
preserved  in  brandy.  For  tire  preservation  of 
anatomical  preparations  it.  is  the  best  liquid 
known.  Its  action  is  in  part  due  to  its  affinity- 
for  water. 

(637-)  Pemmican  Pemmican  consists,  of 
the,  muscular  fibre  of  beef  baked  and  reduced  to 
a coarse  powder.  The  preparation  of  the  article! 
has  been  described  Id  us>  as. ■follows..—1 -The  beftfl 
trimmed  and  deprived  as  far  as  possible  ot  fat, 
is  cut  into  slices,  which  an;  placed  on  metallic 
plates,  and  baked  until  it  becomes  dry,  hard, 
and  cooked,  lastly,  the  slices  are  reduced  to  a 
coarse  and  fibrous  powder.  The  articles  in  this] 
state  constitutes  what  is  known  as  common 
pemmican.  1 here  arc,  however,  other  pre- 
parations of  pemmican  ; thus  a paphrtion 
of  fatty  matter  is  commonly  added  with  the 
intention  ot  restoring  the  hit,  ol  which) 
the  meat  was  necessarily  deprived,  in  order  thaa 
it  might  be  baked  and  thus  rendering  it  the  hetj 
ter  adapted  to  serve  all  the  purposes  of  nutrition 
and  respiration.  Again,  to  this  mixture  of  miisi 
culnr  fibre  and  fat,  in  sonic  cases  sugar  is  added, 
and  in  others,  currants.  Pemmican  is  prepared) 
at  Gosport  in  large  quantities  for  the  use  ot  the 
navvj  and  we  believe,  is  considered  to  form  a 
valuable  and  nutritive  article  of  diet.  We. have 
been  informed  that  the  North  Star,  which 
proceeded  in  search  of  Sir  John  h ranrdiiu 
had  a large  supply  on  board.  It  is  used,  par- 
ticularly that  with  sugar,  mixed  with  the  cocoa 
given  for  breakfast,  and  the  other  kinds  wit 
gruel,  broth,  or  soup.  Further  information  1“ 
regard  to  the  preparation  and  use  of  pemmican 
will  be  found  wo  believe,  in  “ Sir  John  Kicharcn 
son’s  Arctic  Tioat  Voyage.”  Of  all  the  processes 
used  for  the  preservation  of  vegetable  snbstacces, 
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there  appear?  to  be  none  so  satisfactory  as  that 
of  M.  Masson.  That  fruit*  preserved  in  botiles 
according  to  the  method  of  Mr.  Sndlington  lose, 
very  considerably  in  flavour, is  unquestionable,  yet 
the  process  on  the  whole,  yields  valuable  results. 
We  believe  that  the  most  effectual  means  of 
preserving  fruit  is  by  immersion  in  svrup  ; the 
ex pence  of  this,  however, is  too  great  to  allow  of  its 
use  in  nil  cases. — Food  and  its  adulteration  ,.p.  428. 

(6f>73)  PRESERVES,  &c.  The  Chinese  candy 
many  things  which  are  not  considered  tit  for  such 
purposes  elsewhere,  as  millet  seeds,  bamboo 
shoots,  slice*  o'"  the  lily  root,  &e.,  these  are  hawk- 
ed about  the  streets.  Ginger  root,  preserved  in 
sugar,  is  the  most  common  sweetmeat  exported  ; 
it  is  made  of  the  tender  roots  of  the  ginger  plant 
(. Zingiber  officinalis),  and  when  good  has  a bright 
apixtnrance,  a dark  red  color,  and  is  somewhat 
translucent.  If  the  roots  are  old,  the  conserve 
will  be  stringy,  :cugh  and  tasteless.  Much  of 
this  kind  of  sweetmeat  is  carried  to  India  for 
consumption  there,  arid  for  re-exportation  to 
England  and  the  (Continent.;  the  export  to  the 
United  States  is  considerable;  also  to  Sydney, 
South  America,  &c.  Other  kinds  of  conserves,  as 
wham  pee,  guava,  and  pear,  jelly,  citron,  kumqnat, 
oranges  &c,  &c.,  are  also  sent  abroad,;  the  total 
exportation  may  be  put  down  at  10,000  boxes, 
value  about.  $50,000.  A box  is  estimated  at  25 
catties. 

(bo 74)  -PRICKLT  PEAR,  OpUntia  Dillcnii , 
Cactus  1'ndicus.  '1  he  hedge  prickly  pear  is 
often  seen  in  gardens,,  and  its  large  yellow 
flowers  are  quite  ornamental.  Ihe  natives  of 
Tenassei  ini  regard  it  as  a species  of  euphorbia. 
-r-Mason.. 


and  shrubs,  it  builds  its  ne3t.  It  is  a sprightly 
bird,  sporting  among  the  branches  in  short  and 
rapid  flights,  and  has  received  its  native  name 
from  its  lively  and  pleasant  notes. — Horsfidd. 

(6579)  P RINSE  PI  A,  a genus  of  plants  of 
the  natural  family  of  Gk  r gsol/a  l a nacerp,  so  named 
by  Dr.  Hoyle  in  honour  of  James  Prinsep,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta.  The  genus 
consists  of  only  a single  species,  remarkable  for 
its  thorny  appearance,  but  it  may  be  considered 
typical  < f the  labours  of  the  individual  whom  it 
is  des  gnecl  to  commemorate,  as,  early  in  the 
season,  it  is  conspicuous  for  the  abundance  of 
its  inflorescence,  and,  later,  for  that  of  the 
purple-coloured  berries  with  which  it  is  loaded. 
The  seeds  are  large,  and  yield  by  expression  an 
oil  which  is  highly  esteemed  by  the  mountaineers 
of  the  Himalayas,  where  it  is  indigenous,  and 
which  by  Europeans  is  thought  a good  substi- 
tute for  salad  oil. — Eng.  C/jc. 

(6580)  PHI  NS  E PI  A UTIL  IS,  is  a common 
north-west  Himlayan  plant,  only  found  at  8 00 
feet  in  Sikkim  : it  is  employed  in  hedges — 
Booker,  IIi.m.  Jours  Vol.  II.  -piiije  291. 

(65Sf)  PRIONODON,  Dr.  HorsfieUPs  name 
for  a feline  form  {Fells  gracilis,  Delundung  of 
the  Javanese),  and  placed  by  him  in  a separate 
section  under  the  name  of  Prionddontidik,  between 
Fells  and  Fiver r a.  (-  Zoological  ll>  searches  in 
Java.’)  Air.  Swarnsou  remarks  (‘  Classification 
of  Quadrupeds’),  that  of  the  genus  Prionodon, 
at  present,  but  one  species  has  been  found  in 
Java.  As  a familiar  appellation,  expressive,  in 
all  probability,  of  its  analogy  to  the  Sorecida, 
he  terms  it  the  Shrew  Cat. 


(6575)  PRIMULA.  The  Primrose.  This 
fanny  of  plants  includes  the  Auricula, 
Polyanthus,  and  the  Primrose  they  all  form 
in  Europe  ornamental  border  flowers  ; but  will 
not  succeed  in  S.  India  — Riddell  WDht  Mves 
Primula  denticulata,  2f  00. 

(6576)  PRINCE’S  FEATHER,  Celosia. 
Hus  is  the  most  elegant  plant,  when  culiivated 
nv  the  Karens,  that  I ever  saw  of  the  amaranth 
tribe.  It  is  not  the  prince’s  feather  of  English 
writers  Amur  ant  ns  hypochondriac  us,  but  a species 
or  Celosia  which  bears  a long  pendulous  droop- 
ing panicle  or  plume  like  Roxburgh’s  G.  cernua , 
but  it  is  a different  species.  There  are  two 
varieties,  one  with  bright  yellow  flowers,  the 
other  with  red,— Mason. 

(65 1 7)  PRINIA  (Ilors field),  a genus  of  Birds. 

u lms  tlie  following  generic  character Bill 

rather  lengthened,  much  compressed,  entire- 
nctus  smooth,  wings  rounded,  tail  broad  and 
cuneate  ; feet  large,  strong. — icainson. 

(657S)  PIUNIA  FA.M1  LI  Allis  ,mv  betake. 
»«"  example.  It  is  tb.  Prb*.  .f'tbe  W 
tsc,  Famibir  Creeps  of  Letluun.  It  is  abun- 

Zl“  ”■"?  °f  •>»»».  near  villages  ...I 
g d-na,  m the  confines  of  which,  aniong  trees 
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(6582)  PIIIONODON  GRACILIS,  has  the 
tail  elongated,  annulated,  cylindrical  ; body  pale 
flavescent,  with  four  very  wide  dorsal  bands  and 
two  narrow  anal  bands  ;'  two  broad  lateral  strise, 
the  narrow  cervical  striae,  the  numerous  humeral 
and  femoral  spots,  and  the  seven  caudal  rin«-8 
very  deep  brown. — Horsfidd. 

discovered  this  animal  in 
eariv  period  of  his  researches 
Blainbangan,  situated  at  the 
the  natives  distinguish  it  bv 
Dr.  Hors  field  was  not 


Dr.  Horsfidd 
1 806,  during  the 
in  the  district  of 
extremity  of  Java 
the  name  above 


given. 


able  to  ascertain  that  it  is  found  in  any  other 
pmt  of  the  island,  or  that,  it  has  another  name; 
but  lie  states  that  even  in  Blainbangan  it  is 
rarely  met  with.  He  notices  it  as  inhabiting 
the  extensive  forests  which,  with  the  exception 
of  i he  capital  of  Baiiymvangi  and  a few  small 
villages,  cover  that  district,  lie  obtained  but 
little  information  as  to  its  habits  and  manners, 
and  records  nothing  on  the  subject  beyond  what 
we  have  mentioned; — Eng.  G>/c. 

(6583)  PROCELL  A R1D/E,  a family  of  Oce- 
anic Birds  belonging  to  the  order  Nata tores 
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They  are  well  known  to  the  seamen  when  far 
from  land,  and  with  which  his  superstition  was 
once  more  busy  than  it  is  now  ; but  even  at  the 
present  day  tln-y  are  not  unfreqnently  regarded 
as  ominous,  and  many  a hard-a-weathor  old 
quarter-master  still  looks  upon  ‘ Mother  Carey’s 
Chickens'  as  the  harbingers  of  a storm.  Though 
zoologists  have  differed  as  to  the  genera  to  be 
included  in  this  extraordinary  group,  they  have 
been  pretty  well  agreed  as  to  the  forms  which 
should  be  congregated  in  it.  The  genus  Pru- 
celLana  of  Linnaeus  was  formed  bv  that  great 
zoologist  for  the  Petrels,  and  it  is  closely  follow- 
ed by  his  genus  Diomede. a (Albatrosses),  between 
which  and  the  Petrels  there  are  many  points 
of  resemblatfce  both  in  their  structure  and 
their  pelagic  habits.  [Dromedeix.-e  ; Larid.-e.] 
Prince  Bonaparte  (!  Geographical  and  Compara- 
tive List,’  1838)  makes  the  Procellaridce  the 
thirty-fourth  family  of  the  birds,  and  places  them 
bet  ween  the  laridie  and  the  Colgmbidie . It  in  - 
cludds  the  genera  Dioiuedea,  P roceMaria , P affi- 
rms, and  Thalassidroma.  Mr.  G.  It.  Gray  (‘  List 
of  the  Genera  of  Birds,’  1 S5-P)  makes  the  Dio- 
viedeinre  the  first  sub-family  of  the  Jar  idee.  This 
sub-familv  comprehends  the  genera  Pelecanoides, 
Piiffiims , Daption,  Thalassidroma,  Waged! us.  Pro- 
cellaria,  Diomedea,  and  Prion.  M.  Temmiuck, 
in  his  1 Manual’ (2nd  part,  1820),  arranges  nil 
the  Petrels  under  the  generic  name  Procellaria, 
Linn.,  but  divides  them  into  the  following  sec- 
tions : — 

1.  Petrels  properly  so-called,  P.  glaciatis. 

2.  P.  P affirms,  P ■ Aug  lor  u.m,  and  P.  ob- 
scitra. 

3.  Swallow-like  Petrels  (Petrels  Mirondelles), 
P.  Pelagica,  and  P.  Leach'd. 

(6584)  Daption. — D.  Capensis,  Stephens;  Pro- 
cellaria  Capensis,  Linn.  ; Cape  Pigeon  of  the 
English  ; Peintada  of  the  Portuguese,  may  be 
taken  as  an  example  of  this  form.  Its  plumage 
is  variegated  with  brown  and  white.  The  total 
length  of  one  measured  by  M.  Lesson  was  13 
inches,  that  of  the  tube  of  the  nostrils  6 lines. 
The  testicles  were  rather  deep-gray,  the  larynx 
had  two  muscles  proper  to  it,  and  the  total 
length  of  the  intestinal  tube  was  47  inches.  M. 
Garnot  communicated  to  M.  Lesson  a species 
which  the  latter  believed  to  be,  new,  with  an  (da- 
borate  description  and  anatomical  details,  which 
M-  Lesson  quotes  at  length. 

(6585)  Prion.  The  " type  of  this  genus  is 
the  Blue  Petrel  (procellaria  villain-  and  P . 
caritlea,  Gmelin)  discovered  by  horsier.  Many 
individuals  were  taken  dining  the,  voyage  o[ 
the  ‘ Coquille,’  in  58"  S.  lal.  The  following 
is  from  M.  Garnot’s  description  ol  an  .individual 
of  this  species,  which,  in  the  form  ol  its 
bill  at  least,  appears  to  be  leading  the  way 
towards  the  Lamellibrauchiate  Palmipedes.  It 
is  distinguished  from  the  other  Petrels  by  the 
disposition  of  its  bill.  The  mandibles  arc  hook- 
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ed  at,  their  extremity  ; their  base  is  very  much 
widened.  The  edges  of  the  upper  mandible - 
are  directed  a little  outwards  ; they  present  with- 
in a projecting  border  striated  transversely  • the 
interval  which  separates  them  exhibits  a small  - 
groove.  The  tongue  is  very  thick  and  the  mouth 
very  dilatable.  Total  length,  from  the  bill  to  the ’ 
extremity  of  the  tail,  11  incites  (French).  Length  ' 
of  the  nasal  tube  3 lines.  Extent  of  wings  20 
inches.  Size  a third  larger  than  Thalassidroma 
pelagica  ; upper  part  of  the  body  ashy-blue  or  ' 
gray-blue,  deepest  on  the  head  and  on  the  wing*. 

A blackish  band  cuts  across  the  wings  and  t he 
lower  part  of  the  back  near  the  origin  of  the  tail. 
This  portion  is  deepest,  in  colour  ; the  extremity  • 
of  the  tail  has  the  same  blackish  deep-blue  tint ; 
lower  part  of  the  body  and  wings  white  ; above 
the  tail  a line  of  a blue  tint ; bill  and  eves  plum- 
beous blue  ; middle  of  the  upper  mandible  and 
tube  of  the  nostrils  blackish.-  The  middle  tail- 
leathers  are  rather  the  longest,  which  gives  the 
tail  a rounded  appearance.  The  same  author  gives 
an  interesting  detail  of  the  anatomy  of  the  bird. 
— Dvr/.  C’i/c. 

(G586)  PROSOPIS  SPICIGERA. 

Vaniriimmim  Pullnm,  Tam.  | Tshamie  |>unil<io,  Tki.. 

Parmnbay  marum,  Tam.  A thorny  tree, ‘ 
not  uncommon  in  the  black  cotton  soils, 
attaining  a large  size  in  Mysore.  Wood  strong, 
hard,  straight,  grained,  and  easily  worked.  The 
foiiage  of  the  tree  and  tire  character  of  the  wood, 
closely  resembles  that  of  its  congener  Acacia  suu- 
dra.  Wight  No.  84.  This  tree  attains  a con-: 
siderable  size  and  the  timber  is  strong  and  Hard, 
used  for  bandy  wheels  and  other  common  pur- 
poses. A specimen  of  this  wood  supported  592 
lbs.  Is  it  the  same  as  the  vunny  marum  ? The. 
botanical  specimens  which  accompany  both  be-; 
longed  to  Prosopis  spicigera.  The  specimens, 
brought  to  Dr.  Wight  under  this  name  were  not; 
in  flower, but  scein  quite  identical  with  those  ol  the 
purrembay  ; this  therefore  is,  he  believes,  the  Ta- 
mool,  the  other  the  Mallayalum  name.  The  wood, 
if  1 have  not,  mistaken  the  species,  is  very  strong, 
sustaining  nearly  6.00  lbs;  is  hard, straight-grain-' 
ed  and  easily  worked,  but  it  may  be  another 
name  for  currengally,  the  foliage  ot  which  is  very 
like  that  ol'Pi  osopis  spicigera — Wight.  This  pod 
is  about  an  inch  in  circumference  and  bom  six  to' 
twelve  long.  When  ripe  it  contains  a quantity 
of  a mealy  substance  which  has  a sweetish  taste, 
and  is  eaten  by  the  natives. — Ai/tslie,  p.  334. 

(65S7)  PROSOPIS  SPICIGERA?  Mimo 
se.e,  Itoxb.  c.  63. 

Punambay  wood,  Eng.  | Paiiumbia  marum-  or 

| Vunny  marum.  TaM. 

(65885  PROTEA.  Proteace.e.  These  plants, 
are  natives  of  the.  Cape,  and  would  be  found 
difficult  to  cultivate  from  their  lleshv  roots  ; the 
soil  best  suited  for  their  growth  is  light  loam 
mixed  with  sand,  they  require  great  attention  as 
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they  sillier  either  from  a want  or  excess  of  water. 

— Riddell. 

(6-589)  PROTIUM  CAUDATUM.  Tjske- 

BINTIIAOK.K. 

Malay  Kloovy,  Tam. 

A moderate  sized  tree  ; the  wood  as  shown  by 
the  branches  is  very  brittle  and  full  of  sap,  ap- 
parently of  no  value.  — Wight. 

(6590)  I’llUN ELLAS. 

Aloo  Bokhara,  Guz.  Hind.  Pers. 

JIave  a reddish-yellow  colour,  and  a sweet 
grateful  taste,  with  a slight  and  pleasant  acidity. 
They  are  a variety  of  prunes,  and  are  brought  to 
Bombay  from  the  Persian  Gull',—  Faulkner. 

(6591)  PRUNES. 

Aloo  Bokhara,  Guz.  Hind.  Pens. 

A species  of  dried  plain,  of  which  there 
are  many  varieties.  They  are  generally  of  an 
oblong  shape,  and  sweet  taste,  and  are  pre- 
pared in  France,  Germany,  Portugal,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Continent.  Those  procurable  in 
Bombay,  are  brought  from  the  Persian  Gulf.— 
Eng.  Cgc. 

(6592)  PRTJNUS,  a genus  of  Arborescent 
Rosaceous  Plants,  belongs  to  the  Amygdaleons 
division  of  the  order,  and  comprehends  several 
of  our  domestic  fruits.  The  Cherry,  Bird-Cher- 
ry, Plum,  Damson,  Sloe,  Bulla ce,  and  Apricot, 
are  all  comprehended  in  the  genus  as  limited  by 
Linnaeus;  but  iu  the  opinion  of  some  modern 
botanists,  the  true  Plums  require  to  be  separated 
from  the  others,  and  should  exclusively  consti- 
tute the  genus  Ennius,  while  the  others  are  to 
he  considered  as  belonging  to  two  other  genera, 
represented  by  the  Cherry  and  the  Apricot,  hi 
this  view  ot  the  subject,  each  genus  is  characteris- 
ed thus : — 

(6593)  Armeniaca,  the  Apricot.— Drupe  wool- 
1\  outside.  Stone  blunt  at  oue  ei*d,  sharp  point- 
ed at  the  other,  with  a furrow  passing  all  round 
it,  and  an  even  surface.  Young  leaves  rolled  up. 

(659-1)  C'erasus,  the  Clierrv. — -Drupe  smooth 
without  bloom.  Stones  roundish,  smooth.  Yourn’- 
leaves  folded  flat.  a 

(6595)  Erunus,  the  Plum.— Drupe  smooth 
covered  with  bloom.  Stone  sharp-pointed  at 
each  end,  furrowed  all  round,  and  smooth  on  the 
surface.  Young  leaves  rolled  up.  Of  the  Plum 
genus,  thus  restricted,  there  is  in  common 
use  the  Garden  Plum  ( P . domestica),  with,  all  its 
numerous  varieties,  the  Bullace  {E.  insititia)  and 
the  Sloe  (P.  spinosa).  These  plants  are  distin- 
guished specifically  by  botanists,  but  apparently 
without  icason.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  best 
experimental  physiologists,  that  the  Sloe  of  our 
hedges  was  the  origin  of  the  others;  and  cer- 
tainly there  is  not  more  difference  between  a 
oioe  and  a Greengage  than  there  is  between  i 

nmn'T  ^UetsCce  and  a"  ^gHsh  White  Mag- 
um-Bonum.  Several  other  species  belon-  to 
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the  genus,  but  they  are  of  no  rrumwerat,  with  the 
exception  of  a plant  called  Ennius  coccomiliu T 
which  inhabits  the  mountains  of  Calabria,  amt 
has  a great  reputation  iu  Italy  on  account  of 
the  tonic  qualities  of  its  bark.— Ettg.  Cgc. 

(6596)  PRUNES  ARMENIACA.  A.uyg- 

D ALINE.®. 

Zard-alu,  H I3J>. 

The  Apricot.  This  tree  grows  to  a large 
size  in  gardens  of  the  Deccan.  It  blossoms  at 
the  same  season  as  the  peach,  from  January  to 
March  ; the  fruit  forms  and  at  Inins  the.  size  of 
a common  marble,  after  which  it  falls  off',  aml 
this  no  care  can  prevent.  Many  efforts  have 
been  made  to  get  buds  to  take  both  on  the  pencil 
and  almond  stocks  but  without  success,,  attempts 
to  gralt  it  bv  approach  have  hitherto  been  un- 
successful : (.lie  tree  grows  well  on  tbe  first  range 
ot  the  Himalayas,  bearing  abundance  of  fruit 
in  the  months  of  May  and  June.  Propagated 
in  the  same  way  as  tbe  peach. — Riddell. 

(6597)  PRUNES  CERASUS. 

Padam.  Mind,  i 

1 lie  Cherry.  This  tree  is  not  found  in  any 
part  ot  the  Deccan  ; but  abounds  wild  in  the 
hills  north  ot  Deyrah  Dhoon,  producing  a Small 
common  black  fruit  lit  only  for  preserves,  &c. — 
Riddell. 
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(6598)  PRUSSIAN  BLUE,  Blue  Prussiate. 
of  Ikon,  Terri  Eeruocyanis,  Eeuro-I’uussi- 
ail  of  Iron,  Percyanjde  of  Ikon,  Sksqui- 
ferrocyanide  of  Iron. 

Blende  Prusse,  Fn.  I Lasor  Bexlinskaia,  Bus.. 

Beilmerblau,  Ger.  Azul  dc  Prussia,  Sr. 

Azurro  Prussiano,  It.  | 

A pigment  or  dye,  composed  of  cyanogen  and 
i 11 011’  al]d  procured  by  a chemical  process  from  car- 
j Jonateol  Potass,  bullock’s  blood,  green  vitriol, 
and  alum.  It  is  p repaired,  of  different  degrees  of 
punty,  and  additions- a, re  made  to  it  according  to- 
the  purposes  for  which  it  is  required.  Avlier* 
pure,  it  is  ot  a rich  and  intense  blue,  with  ;» 
copper  tint  on  the  surface,  inodorous,  tasteless, 
insoluble  m water,  in  alcohol  and  diluted  acids  - 
but  is- acted  upon  and  dissolved  by  strong  acids" 

J russniri  blue  is  now  extensively  made  in  China-, 
the  art  of  manufacturing  it  having  been  carried 
unn  the  Meat  to  the  East  by  a Chinese  sailor. 

' tiler  stun — EunUcner .. 

(6599)  PRUSSIC  ACID.  Hymsocyankt 
- lid.  Is.  obtained  by  the  action  of  mariatic- 
‘ . 0Ii,  tb|-cYariuret.  of  memary.  It  is-  limpid, 

iy  volatile  and  of  a strong  pungent  odour, 
escinblmg  that  of  bitter  almonds.  Its  taste  its 
acrid,  and  it  is  virulently  poisonous.  In  naedi- 
ome  it  is  used  as  a sedative— Watenfo,,.— 

(6600)  PSIDIUM,  (from  the  Greek 
name  lor  a pomegranate),  a genus  of  Plants  be- 
onging  to  the  natural  order  Mp-taceee.  The 
-me  of  the  calyx  is  ellipsoid  or  obovate  uauallv 
contracted  at  the  apex ;;  the  limb  ovate,  undivid- 
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ed,  but  afterwards  from  1-  to  5 -cleft,  There  me 
five  petals  and  numerous  free  stamens  inserted  in 
n broad  circle,  almost  through  the  whole  undi- 
vided part  of  the  limb.;  the  style  is  filiform, 
the  stigma  capitate  ; the  ovules  arc  numerous, 
horizontal,  and  fixed  to  the  margin  of  the  pla- 
centa ; the  berry  is  many -seeded,  corticate  by 
the  tube  of  the  calyx,  and  crowned  by  its  lobes. 
The  seeds  imbedded  in  the  pulp  in  the  mature 
fruit  with  a bony  testa.  The  species  are  trees 
or  shrubs,  natives  of  America  within  the  tropics 
The  fruit  is  edible,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Guava.  It  has  a fragrant  but  peculiar  odour 
and  very  sapid  taste,  and  is  eaten  both  raw  and 
when  made  into  jellv. — Eng.  Oi/c 

(6601)  PSIDIUM  PQM1FERUM,  Apple- 
Bearing  or  Common  Red  Guava,  lias  tetragonal 
branches,  oval  or  oblong  lanceolate  leaves,  pubes- 
cent beneath,  from  o t > 8 peduncles,  or  nianv- 
flowered.  The  fruit  is  globo-e,  yellow,  and 
some  wind  astringent,  with  an  agreeable  odour  ; j 
the  root  and  young  are  astringent ; and  are 
esteemed  strengthening  to  the  stomach.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  and  South 
America. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(6602)  PSIDIUM  PYRIFERUM.  White 
Guava. 

Soopari  am  or  Soopium  j Pevara.BEXG. 

lltXD.  | Jam,  Dux. 

The  )/W 

Guava  wood,  Eng.  ] Jama  kurra,  Tel. 

Conya  inarum,  Tam.  j Sebu  mar  a,  Can. 

The  guava  live  is  planted  in  Tenasserim 
perhaps  more  extensively  than  any  other  fruit 
tiee  in  the  country.  Loudon  has  the  most 
correct  notion  of  the  fruit.  Pie  says  : “ Most 
of  the  species  are  cultivated  in  the  tropics 
for  their  fruit,  which  also  ripens  freely  in 
this  country,  but  is  of  little  merit.”  The  white 
guava  is  the  species  most  usually  cultivated  but 
the  red  is  not  uncommon. — Mason.  Besides  yield- 
ing fruit,  the  wood  is  useful  for  innuy  purposes 
as  handles  of  tools,  indicts,  pcg>,  &c.,  it  is 
very  hard. — llhodts.  M S.  S. 

The  Fruit. 

Coia  pallum,  Taji.  j Pera  coy,  Mai,. 

Jamb,  Ituic.  j Guava,  Eng. 

Goia  putnloo.  Tel.  | Utchola,  Sans. 

This  Indian  fruit  is  generally  preferred 
fresh  from  the  tree  in  the  morning  early  ; as  the 
heat  of  the  day  is  supposed  to  injure  its  flavor. 
— Ainilie,  p.  223.  It  grows  in  all  parts  of  the 
Deccan.  The  fruit  is  both  red  and  white,  pear 
shaped  and  round  : it  is  esteemed  as  a dessert 
fruit,  but  the  scent  when  too  ripe  is  unpleasant- 
ly powerful ; it  makes  a most  excellent  jelly,  and 
also  is  prepared  in  a similar  manner  to  damson 
cheese  tit  home.  The  fruit  sometimes  is  as  large 
as  a common  baking  pear,  and  one  weighed  half 
a pound.  They  have  been  brought  to  great  per- 
fection in  some  gardens,  and  the  limit  of  a large 
size  divested  almost  of  seed  : this  sort  generally 
has  a very  rough  knotty  coat,  and  is  more  spon- 
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gy  and  less  firm  than  the  other  t aricties.  A 
plants  continually  grown  from  layers  in  time 
cease  to  produce  seed,  perhaps  this  variety  has 
been  so  procured.  It  is  easily  increased  by  s.  cd, 
and  only  tvquiics  a good  soil  to  thrive  in.  The 
trees  should  be  pruned  once  a year,  otherwise  the 
branches  bccoiub  very  straggling.  Good  gun- 
stocks  are  made  from  the  old  wood. — • liiddttU .. 
In  all  Southern  Asia  the  common  Gufnva  is 
found  every  where  in  gardens,  which  probably 
found  its  way  to  India  from  S.  America  through 
the  Portuguese,  Wood  small,  but  very  hard, 
and  is  used  by  Dr.  Hunter  for  wood  engraving, 
and  commonly  for  pegs,  mallets,  handles  ol 
tools,  &c. — M E.  J It. 

(66  Jo)  PS  ITT  ACID. E,  an  extensive  and 
highly-interesting  family  of  Birds,  including 
those  commonly  called  Parrots.  They  ate  re:, 
markable  for  their  beautiful  colours,  their  power- 
ful bill,  their  fleshy  tongue,  and  their  power  of 
imitating  the  human  voice.  The  articulation  of 
some  oi  the  species  is  so  perfect,  that  when  the 
bird  is  unseen  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the 
words  pronounced  do  not  proceed  from  lha 
mouth  of  mail 

Mr.  Swr.inson  is  of  opinion  that  the  Parrots 
constitute  the  sub  typical  division  of  the  Scan- 
sores  wherein  the  powers  of  climbing  are  less  de- 
veloped. “If,”  says  Mr.  Swainson,  “any  group 
in  nature  be  isolated,  it  is  this.  Possessing  in 
j themselves  the  strongest  characteristics,  theie  is 
no  bird  yet  discovered  which  presents  any  point 
of  connection  to  them  : approximations  indeed 
are  certainly  made  towards  them  by  the  tnoth- 
billrd  Barbuts  (Barbets,  Pogoaias ) ; but  there  is 
still  a gap,  which  no  genus  yet  discovered  is 
calculated  to  fill  up.  On  considering  the  relative 
difference  between  the  Barbuts  and  the  Parrots, 
we  should  say,  theoretically,  that  of  all  the  five 
groups  ittnong  the  latter,  one  only  remains  to 
give  the  typical  structure.”  As  the  Parrots  ap- 
pear to  Mr.  Swainson  to  form  a group  precisely 
equivalent  to  the  true  Woodpeckers,  he  arranges 
them  under  five  genera  : the  Maccaws,  the  Pat- 
rols, the  Cockatoos,  the  Lories,  and  the  Ground 
Lories  ( Platycercus , Vig.)  In  the  synopsis  at 
at  the  end  of  the  work  (‘  Classification  ot  Bitds  ) 
we  find  the  following  arrangement : — 

P sit  t acid  <?. 

Bill  every  short : the  upper  mandible  gieatly 
curved  over  the  lower,  which  is  considetably 
shorter. 

Sub-Family  Macrocercince.  Maccaws. 

Upper  mandible  greatly  hooked  ; lower  man- 
dible much  higher  than  broad.  1 ail  very  long, 

cuneated.  „ rr  , , 

Geneva  : Macrocercus,  Vieill.  ; Conurus,  Kulu ; 

Leptorhynclms,  Sw. ; Pdl&ornis,  Tig. 

Sub-Family  Psittuciiur.  Parrots. 

Upper  mandible  very  distinctly  toothed  ; 
lower  mandible  longer  than  it.  is  htg ' al 
short,  even,  or  rounded. 
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Genera*.  Erythrostomus,  Sw. ; Ohrysotis,  Sw. 
(Amazonian  Parrots) ; Pxittacus  (Parrot  of  the 
Old  World — most  typical  of  this  sub-family) ; 
Jgapornis,  Selby  ; Poicepkafus,  Sw. 

Sub-Familv  Plyclolophina.  Cockatoos. 

Head  large,  ornamented  with  a folding  or  pro- 
cumbent crest.  Bill  short,  very  broad  ; the  cul- 
meu  remarkably  curved.  Tail  rounded,  lengthen- 
ed, broad  ; the  feathers  not  narrowed. 

Genera:  Ptyctolophm  Vieill.  (subtypical) ; Lie- 
metis,  Wagl.  ; M icrogtoxsils , Geoff.  ; Centrourus, 
S\v. 

Sul)  Family  Loriantv.  Lories. 

. Pill  but  slightly  curved;  the  margin  of  the 
upper  nnuulibh?  sinuated  ; the  notch  obsolete  ; 
lower  mandible  slender,  conic,  much  longer  than 
high  ; the  gonys  (typically)  straight. 

Genera:  Brutogerix,  Yvj;.  •,  Pxitlaculns,  Kwh] ; 
Trichoglossus,  Vig. ; Lorias,  Brisson  ; Pyrrhodes, 
Sw.  . 

Sub-Falnilv  Pldlycerhibat.  Lotiets. 

Tail  long,  very  broad,  considerably  cuneated. 
Bill  strong,  thick;' toothed  *,  the  culmen  very  con- 
vex. Under  mandible  deep,  but  very  short : the 
gonvs  curved.  Feet  -and'  toes  slender.  Tarsus 
longer  than  the  hallux. 

Generar-  Figor.ua,  Sw.*,  Platycercits,  Horsf. 
and  Vig.;  Naaodex,  Horsf.  and  Vig.;  Leptolo- 
o/nix,  Sw. ; Pezoporus,  111.  (Swain  sou.) 

The  family  is  placed  by  Mr.  Swaioson  between 
the  Mamphustidic  and  tbc  Field*. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  f List  of  the  Genera  of  Birds’) 
dso  arranges  the  PsiLtacida'  between  the  llarn- 
ohoxtidee  and  the  Picidd, 

1 he  sub-lainily  Pedceorhina , as  it  appears  in 
Mr.  Vigors  and  Dr.  life  field  V ‘ Description  of 
he  Australian  Birds  in  the  Collection  of  the 
Linnaean  Society’  (!  Linns.  Trans.,’  vol.  xv.), 
consists  of  the  genera  Ndnodts,  Platycercus, 
Pezoporus,  Palceornis,  and  Trichoglossus. 

(6604)  Palceornix. — The  Parrakeets  forming 
- us  group  belong  to  continental  India  and  some  of 
he  neighbouring  islands  in  the  Indian.  Ocean  and 
i-frica,  with  the  exception  of  Palceornix  Barra- 
landi  [Polytelis  of  Wagler),  which  is  a native  of 
Australia.  India  and  its  islands  must  however 
>e  considered  as  the  principal  locality  of  the 
pecies,  which,  according  to  Wagler’s  mono- 
graph, amounts  to  eleven,  including  Palceornix 
which  he  adds  to  the  group'with  doubt. 

Ihe  Ring  1 arrakeets,  as  they  are  venerallv 
erme<  ’ «,re  justly  held  in  high  estimation  for  the 
ymmetry  of  their  form,  the  grace  and  elegance 
> their  movements,  the  beauty  of  their  colours 
leu  great  docility  and  powers  of  imitation,  and 
eir  fond  attachment  to  those  with  whom  they 
re  domesticated  and  who  treat  them  with  kind- 
es  . t hey  were  not  less  prized,  as  we  know, 
y e ancients  ; and  it  becomes  a not  uninterest- 
|g  mqmry  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  were 

Pal  Jo, -IT  knf7"  t0,  them  So,ne:  suppose  that 

>ns  -dkxandri  was  the  only  one  : but 
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though  that  species  may  have  been  and  was  pro- 
bably the  first  introduced  into  Europe,  we  think 
that  it  will  appear  that  those  who  confine  the 
Parrakeets  known  to  the  ancients  to  that  bird 
have  taken  too  narrow  a view  of  the  subject. 

This  genus  has  the  following  characters  : — 
Bill  rather  thick  ; the  upper  mandible  dilated, 
the  culuien  round,  the  lower  inaudible  broad, 
short,  and  einarginate.  Wings  moderate  ; three 
last  quills  (extimis)  nearly  equal,  longest.  ; ex- 
ternal webs  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
gradually  broader  in  the  middle.  Tail  graduat- 
ed ; the  two  miiklle  very  slender  feathers  much 
exceeding  the  rest,  in  length.  Feet  with  short 
and  weak  tarsi ; the  claws  moderate,  rather 
slender,  and  falcate.  Body  slender  and  neat 
f Vig-) 

Mr.  Vigors  divides  the  genus  into  the  follow- 
ing sections  : — Lower  mandible  short. 

(6005)  P.  AleXandri,  P.  torquatus,  P.  Jlavi- 
torqnii > P.  bitorquatus,  P.  xqnthosomus , P.  Mal- 
acca! six,  P.  erj/tJirocephalus , P.  Ben  galea  sis,,  P. 
Pondicerianns,  P.  Barrabaudi, 

Lower  mandible  elongated. 

(6606)  P.  Papitensis. 

(6607)  lorias. — The  true  Lories  are  remarka- 
ble for  the  elongated  and  weak  form  of  the  bill, 
and  also  for  a formation  of  the  tongue,  similar  to 
that  in  Trichoglossus.  [See,  col.  476.]  They 
are  inhabitants  of  the  islands  of  the  east,  and  are 
considered  by  Mr.  Vigors  to  be  the  aberrant 
group  of  the  family.  Their  colours  are  of  the 
most  rich  and  mellow  description,  and  the  birds 
are  highly  prized,  not  only  for  their  beautiful 
plumage,  but  for  their  lively,  active,  and  affec- 
tionate dispnsiiion,  and  their  great  docility  in 
the  articulation  of  words  and  even  sentences. 
The  genus  has  the  following  characters: — Bill 
elongated,  weak.  Wings  pointed,  two  first  quills 
longest.  Tail  moderate,  rounded  or  gradulated  ; 
the  feathers  broad,  and  hardly  narrow  at  their 
tips. 

(6608)  Lorias  Domicella. — Rich  scarlet ; upon 
the  upper  part  of  the  breast  a yellow  collar; 
crown  of  the  head  blackish-purple  in  front,  pass- 
ing into  violet- purple  behind  ; upper  surface  of 
the  wings  green,  violet  blue  at  the  bend  and 
margins,  as  are  the  under  wing-coverts;  thighs 
externally  azure,  greenish  at  the  base ; bill  orange- 
yellow.  Length  between  11  and  12  inches.  It 
is  a native  of  the  Moluccas  and  other  Eastern 
islands. — Eng.  Ggc. 

(6609)  PSOPHOOARPUS.  InTliis  genus  the 
pods  are  oblong,  and  have  four  longitudinal 
wings  ; the  seeds  arc  roundish.  It  comprehends 
the  Dolichos  tetragonolobus,  a twining  annual,  the 
pods  or  tuberous  roots  of  which  are  a common 
Indian  esculent. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(6610)  PSOP I IOC ARPU S TETRAGONO- 
LOBUS,  Goa  Bkans.  A bean  commonly  culti- 
vated and  used  as  French  beaus, ; easily  known 
hy  its  having  4 fringed  membraneous  eefo-es, 
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much  used  by  Europeans,  called  by  the  French 
Ghevaux  de  Frise.  The  plant  is  indigenous  in 
the  Mauritius. — Jaffrey.  In  Tenasserim  there 
is  a variety  of  the  Goa  bean  which  produces 
esculent  roots  that  are  eaten  like  potatoes,  and 
are  a very  tolerable  vegetable.  The  young  pods 
are  also  eaten  like  French  beans. — Mason. 

(6611)  PSYCHOTRIA. 

Sgau,  Burm. 

The  genus  psychotria  furnishes  a handsome 
shrub,  whose  small  white  flowers  throw  a de- 
lightful fragrance  on  the  path  during  a morning 
walk. — Mason. 

(6612)  PTEltlS  (from  irrlpov,  a wing),  a 
genus  of  Plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Filices.  The  thecae  arise  from  the  points  of  veins 
placed  on  a nerve-like  receptacle  running  along 
the  edge  of  the  leaf,  forming  an  uninterrupted 
marginal  serus  ; the  involucres  are  continuous 
with  the  edge  of  the  leaf,  scarious,  and  opening 
inwards. — Eng.  Cyc.  The  rhizomek  of  Pteris  es- 
cnlenta  is  used  as  food  in  Australia,  and  that 
of  Marattia  aluta  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.— 
Simmonds. 

(6613)  PTERIS  AMPLE XI C AULIS , Stipe- 
Clasping  Brake.  A large  brake  is  common 
at  Tavoy  with  pinnate  fronds,  whose  leaflets 
have  two  lobes  at  the  base  which  clasp  their 
stipe. — Mason. 

(6614)  PTERIS  AQUILINA,  Common  Fern, 
Bracken,  or  Brakes,  is  the  most  abundant  of  the 
British  species.  It  has  a long  tapering  rhizoma, 
creeping,  externally  black.  The  leaves  are  erect, 
from  one  to  six  feet  high,  repeatedly  compound 
with  horizontally  spreading  divisions,  whose  ribs 
are  smooth  ; the  primary  leaves  are  nearly  op- 
posite, the  lower  ones  more  alternate,  pinnatifid 
segments  oblong,  obtuse. — Eng.  Ogc. 

(6615)  PTERIS  GRAMINIFOLIA,  Grass 
Fern.  The  trunks  of  forest  trees  in  Tenasserim 
are  often  clothed  with  the  green  drapery  of  the 
grass  fern,  which  grows  upon  them  precisely 
Fike  bunches  of  long  grass.  It  belongs  to  the 
same  genus  as  the  common  brake. — Mason. 

(6616)  PTEROCARPUS  (from  Wipov, 
wing,  and  xairpos,  a fruit,  in  reference  to  the 
pods' being  girded  with  a broad  wing),  a genus  of 
Plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Leguminosx. 
It  has  a 5-cleft,  calyx,  a corolla  with  5 petals, 
disposed  into  a papilionaceous  form  ; 10  rnona- 
dclphous  or  diadelphous  stamens,  an  inegulai 
indehiscent  legume,  somewhat  orbicular,  sur- 
rounded by  a wing,  woody,  and  often  rugose,  in 
the  middle  1-3-celled.  The  leaves  are  unequally 
pinnated.  The  racemes  axillary,  or  forming  ter- 
minal panicles.  The  species  arc  unarmed  trees 
or  shrubs. 

(6617)  PTEROCARPUS.  Species. 

"Ausena  wood,  Tam. 

(66 1 8)  PTEROCARPUS.  Specip. 

Jumbagum  marum,  Tam. 

Common  about  Nelambore  and  in  Wynaad  : 
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a large  tree  ; wood  used  for  building  and  feric 
gardens  ; said  to  lie  durable. — Mclvor. 

(6619)  PTEROCARPUS.  Species. 

Karoo  Vagoo,  Tam. 

A very  common  tree  on  the  Western  Ghauts  ; 
wood  strong,  durable,  and  much  used  for 
building. — Mclvor. 

(6620)  PTEROCARPUS.  Species. 

Nou  or  Nugoo  marum,  Tam. 

A very  strong  and  durable  wood,  common 
on  the  lower  elevations  of  the  Neilgherrics  ; 
an  ordinary  sized  tree. — Mclvor. 

(6621)  PTEROCARPUS  BILOBUS.  banks- 

Vayngie  wood,  Eng.  | Yayugie  marutn,  Tam. 
This  is  reckoned  by  the  natives  a very  useful 
wood.  It  is  of  a reddish  colour,  and  is  employ- 
ed in  making  doors  and  windows,  and  for  other 
common  purposes. — Ains.  Mat.  Mcd.'p.  207. 

(6622)  PTEROCARPUS  DALBERGIOI- 
DES. 

Padouk,  Burm. 

This  is  found  chiefly  as  a large  tree  about 
the  neighbourhood  of  Prome  and  inhabited 
places  to  the  north  of  that  town,  but  rare- 
ly in  the  Forests  ; wood  red,  equivalent  to 
mahogany. — McClelland.  It  is  a native  of  the 
Andaman  Islands,  where  it  grows  to  an  im- 
mense size,  and  iorins  a valuable  timber- 
tree,  of  which  the  wood  is  known  as  An- 
daman red  wood,  from  its  resemblance  to  maho- 
gany ; but  it  is  redder,  heavier,  and  coarser 
grained,  though  that  of  the  root  is  finer  than 
that  of  the  stem.  It  was  introduced  by  Col. 
Kyd  into  the  Calcutta  botanic  garden  in  1 794-. 
whence  it  has  been  spread  into  the  country. — 
Eng.  Gyc. 

(6623)  PTEROCARPUS  DRACO.  The  re 
sin.  dragon’s  blood. 

Dumul-ook-waiu,  Hind. 

A native  of  the  American  Islands,  and  especi- 
ally Guadaloupe.  The  bark,  wood,  and  leaves 
are  remarkably  astringent.  I he  dragon  s blooi 
in  mass  of  commerce,  according  to  Jacquin,  i: 
the  produce  of  this  tree.  Another  sort,  and  mos; 
likely  that  sold  in  Indian  Bazars,  is  produced  bi 
the  Calamus  Draco  of  the  Straits.— O’Shaugh 
nessy,  page  997.  The  Dragon’s-Blood  Ptero 
carpus,  is  a tree  nearly  3U  feet  high,  with  al 
ternate  shining  leaflets,  about  5 on  each  side 
and  an  odd  one,  rather  obtuse,  entire,  veinet 
smooth,  pale  green  below  ; the  legiunes  neat); 
smooth.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  white  ant 
heavy,  the  bark  thick  and  of  a rusty  gray  colour 
When  first  cut  it  presents  no  marks  of  redness 
but  in  a little  time  red  drops  of  juice  begin  U 
collect  and  exude  from  the  wood.  If  left,  in  tta» 
sun  for  about  ten  minutes  they  become  hard  auc 
clear,  and  are  collected  under  the  name  of  Sangtn 
Draconis,  or  Dragon’s-Blood.  This  resin  former 
ly  constituted  an  extensive  article  of  commcro 
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from  Carthagena,  but  from  its  diminished  con- 
sumption its  collection  has  ceased,  and  all  the 
dragon’s-blood  obtained  now  in  the  market  is  the 
produce  of  Calamus  Draco. — Enq.  Cijc. 

(6624)  PTEROCARPUS  ElUNACEUS,  is  a 
tree  -10  or  50  feet  in  height.  It  has  unequally 
pinnate  leaves,  smooth  above,  downy  beneath  ; 
from  11  to  15  leallets,  alternate,  distant  on  short 
stalks,  ovate,  oblong,  obtuse,  or  emarginate, 
wiry  at  the  edge ; lanceolate  stipules,  solitary  or 
clustered  racemes,  downy  from  the  old  wood  be- 
low, the  young  branches  much  shorter  than  the 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  the  legumes  sti- 
pulate, compressed,  membranous,  velvety,  serrat- 
ed, and  undulated,  prickly  on  the  centre.  AVhen 
die  branches  are  wounded,  a clear  bright  gum 
'xudes  from  them,  which  is  one  source  of  the 
turn  kino  of  commerce,  and  is  mentioned  as 
mch  by  Park.  It  is  a very  powerful  remedy  in 
ibstinate  chronic  diarrhoeas  and  dysenteries,  and 
n all  diseases  arising  from  laxity  of  tissue, 
externally  it  is  applied  as  a styptic  to  check 
lamiorrhages  from  wounds  and  ulcers,  and  to 
liminish  discharges. — Eng.  Ggc.  It  is  a mo- 
lerately  lofty  tree.  Moon,  in  his  travels  into 
Africa,  mentions  a red  gum  as  issuing  from 
ncisious  in  trees,  and  which  he  mistook  for 
)ragon’s-blood.  Mungo  Park  discovered  that 
he  tree  which  yielded  this  substance  was 
ailed  Pao  de  Sangue  (Blood-iree)  by  the 
’ortuguese.  His  specimens  were  determined 
y Air.  R.  Brown  to  belong  to  Pterocarpus 
rinaceus, — a tree  which  has  since  been  well 
gured  and  fully  described  in  the  Flore  de  Sene- 
ambie. — Doyle. 

(6625)PTEROCARPUS  FLAVUS  is  the  Yel- 
)w  Sandal- 1 ree,  and  is  used  for  dyeing  yellow, 
ts  bark  is  very  bitter. — Eng.  Gyc.' 

(6626)  PTEROCARPUS  INDICUS,  Wall. 

Padouk,  Bukm. 

According  to  Air.  Alason  another  Kino  gum 
ep,  the  Pterocarpus  Indicus  of  Tenasserim,  is  a 
mjestic  ever-green,  whose  yellow  papilionaceous 
awers  clustering  amid  the  bright  drooping 
diage,  scent  the  air,  like  the  large  magnolias, 

,r  several  hundred  yards  around.  It  is  propa- 
ited  by  simply  planting  large  branches  in  the 
•omul  at  the  commencement  of  the  rains.  There 
e,  however,  two  species,  the  red,  and  the  white 
distinguished  by  the  Burmese -the  red  produc- 
g the  finest  timber,  but  the  white  padouk  is  by 
r the  finest  ornamental  tree — Mason.  The 
padouk”  is  a handsome  tree  with  long  wavum 
anehes  and  clusters  of  yellow  flowers,  which 
<‘nt  the  air.  It  produces  very  fine  timber,  and 
•>y  be  considered  one  of  our  most  valuable  for- 
t trees.  This  species  also  yields  Gum  Kino, 
ort.  Garden  55,  Firth.— M.  E.  J.  D. 

(6627)  PTEROCARPUS  MARSUPIUAI. 


MARSUPIUM. 

Peet,  Shala,  Hind. 
Benba,  Bia,  Beebla, 
Duk. 

Yegah,  Beng. 


PTEROCARPUS 

Whouay,  Can.  | 

*Vengay,  Tam. 

Ycgis,  Tel. 

Pedong  Burm. 

Dliin  daga,  Can. 

Pterocarpus  Marsupium,  is  a tree  with  a 
very  high  trunk,  scarcely  ever  found  straight. 
The  bark  has  a brown  outer  coat  which  is 
thin  and  spongy,  and  falls  off  in  flakes,  dis- 
closing the  inner  bark,  which  is  fibrous,  red, 
and  astringent.  The  branches  are  numerous, 

The  leaves  sub-bifari- 


Vangay  wood,  or  Ya- 
gesali  wood,  Eng 


Va 


a)1gai  marum  Tam. 


Beebla,  Hind. 

A egassee  kurrali,  peeah 
saloo,  Tel. 


' horizontal,  and  spreading 
ous,  alternate,  pinnate,  with  an  odd  one,  8 or  9 
inches  long.  The  panicles  are  terminal  and  very 
large,  ramifications  bifarious.  The  flowers  are 
very  numerous,  white,  and  with  a small  spot  of 
yellow  in  the  centre.  The  bracts  small,  caducous 
solitary  below  each  division  and  sub-division  of 
the  panicle.  The  seed  i3  solitary  and  kidney- 
shaped.  This  tree  is  thought  by  Roxburgh  to 
be  the  one  yielding  Gum  Kino,  a well  known 
astringent,  the  juice  hardening  into  a dark  red* 
and  very  brittle  gum-resin,  which,  on  being  pow- 
dered, changes  to  a light  brown,  not  unlike 
Peruvian  bark.  Its  taste  is  strong,  but  simply 
astringent.  The  real  kino-tree  however  appears 
t(*  be  the  P.  Erinaceus — Eng.  Cyc.  It  is  com- 
mon all  round  the  foot  of  the  Ghauts,  wood 
much  used  in  building  but  exudes  a yellow  dye, 
which  discolours  the  chuman  where  it  comes  in 
contact  with  it. — Me.  Ivor. 

The  Pterocarpus  marsupium  is  one  of  the 
most  lofty  and  striking  trees  in  the  Indian  forests 
— it  is  well  described  by  Roxburgh,  in  the  Flora 
Indica,  Vol.  iii.  p.  234 — and  figured  in  his 
Goroniandel  Plants , ii.  t.  116.  It  is  a very 
large  tree,  affording  excellent  shade  and  tim- 
ber, the  latter  is  of  a dark  brown  color, 
and  dyes  yellow  ; for  building  purposes  it  is 
almost  as  good  as  teak,  but  cannot  be  used  for 
lintels  of  doors,  windows,  &c.  as  it  discolors  the 
whitewash.  It  grows  luxuriantly  on  the  eastern 
ghauts,  on  the  hills  between  Vellore  and  Salem, 
and  on  the  Alalabar  and  Canara  ghauts,  where 
large  quantities  of  the  resinous  substance  it  yields 
aie  collected, and  sent  to  England  under  the  name 
of  “ kino.”  The  tree  abounds  not  only  near 
Tellicherry,  but  along  the  whole  Malabar  Coast. 
Dr.  Cleghorn  has  seen  it  both  in  the  ascent  of 
the  Eastern  and  AVestern  Ghauts.  Dr.  Wight 
sent  to  him  specimens  from  Coimbatore,  mid 
Roxburgh  found  it  in  the  N.  Circars.  Bucha- 
nan Hamilton  mentions  it  under  the  name 
of  Vijaya  as  occurring  in  Nepal  and  also 
to  the  eastward  of  Bengal.  The  vernacular 
names  are  as  follows  : Beuba,  Bia,  Beebla, 
Duk.-,  Whonay,  Can.  • Yegy,  Vavga,  Beng.  It 
has  been  observed  in  the  Concans,  {Graham.) 
Rajpeepla  jungles,  {Dr.  Lush.)  Assam,  ( Voigt.) 

It  yields  from  incisions  a large  quantity  of  blood- 
red  juice,  which  on  being  simply  exposed  to  the 
sun,  hardens  and  then  quickly  cracks  into  little 
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angular  masses,  and  crumbling  fragments  which 
constitute,  without  further  preparation,  the  kino 
of  the  shops.  Specimens  of  the  exudation  sent 
by  Dr.  Cleghorn  to  Professor  Christison  in  18  46 
from  Mysore,  were  considered  by  him  “ quite 
identical  with  the  kino  of  commerce.”  The  tree 
being  thus  widely  diffused,  and  the  exudation 
procurable  in  large  quaiili/g,  it  may  possibly 
come  into  extensive  use  in  dyeing  and  calico- 
grin  ling.  The  product,  can  be  obtained  with 
facility  by  simply;  incising  the  bark  and  requires 
no  outlay  save  that  of  collecting. — Cleghorn.  Mr. 
Mclvor  says,  it  is  common  all  round  the  foot 
of  the  Ghauts,  wood  much  used  in  building  but 
exudes,  a yellow  dye  which  discolors  the  clninam 
where  it  comes  in  contact  with  it. — Me  I cor,  M.  E. 


It  grows  to  be  a very  large  tree  ; flowering  time, 
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Hills,  Ceylon,  Timor,  and  other  parts, 


tiie  beginning  of  the  rains,  the  seed  ripens  about 
the  close  of  the  year.  The  timber  will  be  font 
useful  for  many  purposes:  very  little  inferior  to 
teak,  it  seems  less  liable  to  split  after  long  ex- 
posure and  is  equally  strong,  but  the  wood  is 
heavier.  Vessels  built  in  the  Ganjam  Districts  are 
planked  with  it ; and  the  door  pannels  and  Vene- 
tians of  the  neglected  houses  at  Ganjam  are  loaned 
of  this  wood  and  have  stood  better  than  teak  si- 
milarly situated.  Very  great  caution  is  requisite 
in  using  this  wood  to  obtain  it  sound.  It  is  more 
expensive  than  teak  to  work  and  when  sawn 
green  the  outer  planks  bend  considerably,  its 
price  on  the  Godavery  is  about  3 annas  a foot. 
This  is  one  among  the  unlucky  woods  of  the  na- 
tives though  the  prejudices  against  it  have  in 
part  given  way  to  profit.  For  general  utility,  it 
is  superior  to  any  other  mahajante  wood,  a com- 
mercial term  among  the  people  of  the  Northern 
Circa rs  including  all  wood  used  for  building  ex- 
cept teak.  — Rhode  M.S.S. 

(6628)  PTE  ROC  Alt  FU3  SANT  ALIN  US. 
Red  Saunders  Mood. 

Segapoo  chendanum, 

Tam. 


'cry 

the  wood  is  exported  to  Europe  in  billets', 
it  is  very  heavy,  sinking  in  water,  extremely 
hard,  of  a tine  grain  and  bright  garnet  red  colour 
which  brightens  on  exposure  to  the  air,  it  is  em- 
ployed to  dye  lasting  reddish  brown  colours  on 
wool,  it  yields  its  colouring  matter  to  ether  and 
alcohol  but  not  to  water,  its  price  in  bond  in 
England  was  in  1835,.  I3£  to  1 IB  atom—' 
Rohde,  M.  S.  S.  Dr.  Wight  says  the  wood  of 
this  tree  is  brought  to  Coimbatore  in  small  quan- 
tities from  Mysore,  and  sold  by  weight  at  an  ex- 
travagant price.  Seen  under  the  microscope,  the 
texture  is  the  same,  as  that  of  P.  marmp'Mut 
the  colour  only  differs.  It  grows  abundantly  in 
the  Naggary  Hills,  yields  the  “ Red  Sandal 
wood”  of  commerce.  It  is  sold  by  weight  as  a 
dyewood,  and  forms  a regular  article  of  export 
ft  takes  a beautiful  polish,  but  the  high  price  of 
the  wood  for  dyeing  purposes,  precludes  its  use. 
as  a timber.— df  E.  J.  It.  Simmonds  tells  us 
that  Red  Sander*  wood  is  hard  and  of  a bright 
>arnet  red  color,  and  employed  to  dye  a last- 
ing reddish  brown  on  wool.  It,  only  yields  its 
color  to  ether  or  alcohol.  The  tree,  which  is 
lofty  one,  is  common  in  the  Madras  Presidency 
and  other  parts  of  India  ; it  is  also  indigenous 
to  Ceylon,  Timor,  and  other  Eastern  islands- 
The  exports  of  this  wood  from  Madras  in  one 
year  have  been  m arly  2,0o0  tons.  The  imports 
of  red  Sanders  wood  from  Calcutta  and  Bom- 
bay chiefly  into  London  are  to  the  exteiit  ol 
700  or  810  tons  a year,  worth  £6  to  £9 


Sal  Chundcnd.  Dux. 
Sundel  Ahmer,  Arab. 
Buchuni,  Pkks. 


Wlionnay  Can. 

Racta  Chamlana,  Sans. 
Chendana,  Tei,.  Hind. 
Beng. 

Ract  handoon,  Cyng. 


This  is  a large,  good  timber  tree,  fit 


for  fur- 
niture.— Abu.  Met.  Med.  page  WO.  It.  is  a 
lofty  tree  having  alternate  stalked  termite  leaves, 
petiolate  alternate  leaflets,  smooth  above,  hoary 
beneath.  The  racemes  are  axillary7,  simple,  oi 
branched,  and  erect.  The  legume  roundish, 
stalked,  falcate  upwards,  compressed,  smooth, 
keeled  on  the  lower  edge,  the  keel  being  mem- 
branous and  undulated.  Erom  this  tree  is  ob- 
tained the  Red  Sandal-Wood,  a timber  chiefly 
used  bv  dyers  and  colour  manufacturers  ot  the 
present  day,  but  vyliieh  is  also  used  to  colour 
several  officinal  preparations,  such  as  compound 
tincture  of  lavender.  Its  Colouring  matter  forms 
beautiful  coloured  precipitates  with  many  me- 
tallic solutions. — Eng.  Cyc.  It  is  a native 


of  Coromandel,  being  abundant  on  the  Nag- 


per  ton. — Simmond*. 
tiers  wood  is  used 
to  the  native  gods  ; 
cine  : it 


is 


brought 


In  A j mere,  Red  Sadn- 
ehiefly  in  suffumigatiom 
i3  also  used  in  medi- 
there  from  Delhie,  cost; 
ten  rupees  per  niaund. — Qeu.  Med  Top  p.  131 
This  colouring  drug  is  little  used  by  the  Indiai 
Practitioners,  though  they  sometimes  recommeui 
it  in  powder  in  conjunction  with  certain  herbs 
and  mixed  with  Gingilie  oil,  as  an  externa 
application,  and  purifier  of  the  skin,  after  bathing 
The  tree  grows  in  abundance  in  the  Bengal  pro 
vinces  on  the  Malabar  coast  and  also  in  Mysore 
where  Dr.  Buchanan  tells  us  it  is  called  Whon 
nay  and  that  the  bark  contains  much  red  colour 
ed  juice. — Ain t.  Mat.  Med.  p.  4-2. 

(6629)  PTEROCARPUS  4YALLICHIL  am 
Pterocarpus  d alb ergio ides.  The  gum  kirn 
tree,  pterocarpus,  or  padouk,  produces  a timhe 
which  in  its  finest  specimens  bears  so  strong  a re- 
semblance to  mahogany  that  a visitor  mistook  i 
for  mahogany,  and  recorded  it  as  sm 
book  of  his  travels.  At  Maulmain,  it 
red-wood,  and  one  of  the  trees,  for  there  are  tn 
two  above  species,  differs  very  slightly  from  tlr 
tree  which  yields  the  Andaman  red-wood,  o 
which  Roxburgh  wrote  : “ Wood  not  unlike  inn 
hognnv,  but  more  heavy,  red,  and  coarse  in  t »• 
grain.  That  of  the  root  beautifully  variegatci 
closer  grained,  and  darker  coloured.  Mason. 


in  tli 
is  callci 
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(6630)  PTE  RO  PLEURA.  '[G eckoti d.k.] 

(6631)  PTEROPODA,  a class  of  Uo'llimd 
placed  between  the  Gasteropoda  and  Brachioooda 
by  some  writers,  and  by  others  next  the  Cephalo- 
poda. The  number  of  species  is  not  large. 
They  pass  their  entire  life  in  the  open  sea  away 
from  shelter,  except  that  which  is  afforded  by 
the ‘gulf-weed.  In  appearance  and  habits  they 
resemble  the  fry  of  the  other  forms  of  Mollusca. 
They  are  supplied  with  a pair  of  flippers  or 
wings  (hence  their  name),  by  means  of  which 
they  pass  rapidly  through  the  water.  They 
swarm  in  tropical  and  arctic  seas,  and  are  some- 
times so  numerous  as  to  colour  the  ocean  for 
leagues.  They  are  the  principal  food  in  high 
latitudes  of  the  species  of  whale  and  of  sea  birds. 
They  are  rarely  found  on  the  sea-shore,  and 
only  one  or  two  species  have  been  accidentally 
taken  in  the  British  seas.  “ In  structure,  the 
Pteropoda  are  most  nearly  related  to  the  marine 
univalves,  but  much  inferior  to  them.  Their 
nervous  ganglia  are  concentrated  into  a mass 
below  the  oesophagus  ; they  have  auditory  vesicles, 
containing  oolites ; and  are  sensible  of  light 
and  heat  and  probably  ot  odours,  although  at 
most  they  possess  very  imperfect  eyes  and  ten- 
tacles. The  true  foot  is  small  or  obsolete ; in 
Cleodora  it  is  combined  with  the  tins,  but  in 
Clio  it  is  sufficiently  distinct,  and  consists  of 
two  elements  ; in  Spiralis  the  posterior  portion 
ot  the  foot  supports  an  operculum.  The  tins 
aie  developed  from  the  sides  of  the  mouth  or 
neck,  a ud  are  the  equivalents  of  the  side-lappets 
( Epipodia ) ot  the  sea-snails.  The  mouth  of  Pueii- 
modeniion  is  furnished  with  two  tentacles  sup- 
porting miuature  suckers  ; these  organs  have 
bem  compared  with  the  dorsal  arms  of  the  cut- 
tle-fishes, but  it  is  doubtful  whether  their  nature 
is  the  same.  A more  certain  point  of  resemblance 
is  the  ventral  flexure  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
which  terminates  on  the  under  surface,  near  the 
right  side  ot  the  neck.  The  pteropods  have  a 
muscular  gizzard,  armed'  with  gastric  teeth  ; a 
liver,  a pyloric  ccecum,  and  a contractile  renal 
organ  opening  into  the  cavity  of  the  mantle.  The 
Heart  consists  of  an  auricle  and  a ventricle,  and 
.s  essentially  op.stho-branchiate,  although  soine- 

.imes  affected  by  the  general  flexure  of  the  bodv. 
Im  venous  system  is  extremely  incomplete.  The 
•csp.ratory  organ,  which  is  little  more  than  a ci- 
mted  surface,  is  either  situated  at  the  extremifv 
’ a„d  unprotected  by  a mantle, ’or  in- 

hidci!  in  a bnuiehud  chamber  with  an  openin'-- 
u lout.  1 he  shell,  when  present,  is  symmetrical 

( m I''""'  ’ C0[lsUi,1br  of  a dorsal  and 

•'A  ! 1 ;lte,  uult®d>  .vvlUl  «n  anterior  Opening 

,C3  'e0{?’  at"a  sht*  for  lon°  fiftfurm  pro” 
2 UlC  ,na,‘  l(‘>  an<1  tcinninated  behind  in 
- snirilv  P01i,ts  ; 1,1  other  cases  it  is  conical, 
!P'¥ I'y  C0,led  nnd  ®losetl  by  a spiral  operem 
i he  sexes  are  united,  and  the  orifices  sitnat- 


or 

him 


-d  on  tl.P  if  ",  , ’ wuu  U1C  ormces  situat- 

on  the  right  side  of  the  neck.  According  to 


PT  E ROS P E R MU  M ACERI FO LTUM. 

Vogt,  the  cinbryo  Pteropod  has  deciduous  vela, 
like  the  sea-snails,  before  the  proper  locomotive 
organs  are  developed.— Huxley. 

“ From  this  it  would  appear  that  while  the 
Pteropoda  present  some  analogical  resemblances 
to  the  Cephalopoda,  and  permanently  represent 
tire  larval  stage  of  the  sea-snails,  they  are  deve- 
loped on  a type  sufficiently  peculiar  to  entitle 
them  to  rank  us  a distinct  group  ; not  indeed  of 
equal  value  with  the ' Gasteropoda,  but  with  one 
of  its  orders. 

“ This  group,  the  lowest  of  the  univalve  or  en- 
cephalous  orders,  makes  no  approach  towards  the 
bivalves  or  acephala/’  (Woodward,  ‘ Treatise  on 
Shells.’) 

l)e  Bluinville  divides  this  group  into  two  sec- 
tions, Thecosomaia  and  Grymnoiomala  — 

A.  Thecosomata. — Animal  furnished  with  an 
external  shell ; head  indistinct ; foot  and  tentacles 
rudimentary,  combined  with  the  tins;  mouth 
situated  in  a cavity  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
locomotive  organs.;  respiratory  organ  contained 
within  a mantle  cavity.  This  section  embraces- 
two  families,  Hyndceidm  and  Limacinidee.  B. 
Qynuiosomata.  — A nimal  naked,  without  mantle 
or  shell;  head  disinct;  tins  attached  to  the 
sides  of  the  neck  ; gills  indistinct. —Huff.  Cyc. 

(6632)  PTEROSPERMUM  (from  the  Greek 
word  irrepiv,  signifying  a wing,  and  o--rep.ua  a 
seed),  a small  genus  of  Plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  B'i/'tlheriucece,  which  is  found  in 
the  Indian  Isles  and  the  southern  parts  of  India, 
f he  flowers  being  large  and  the  foliage  showy, 
have  induced  the  cultivation  of  the  species  as 
ornamental  trees  all  over  India.  The  calyx 
is  leathery,  5 -partite,  tomentose  outside,  hairy 
within ; petals  5,  shoiter  than  the  calyx  ; sta- 
mens 20  (5  sterile),  united  at  the  base  into  a 
column  with  the  stalk  of  the  ovary  ; style  slen- 
dci , club-shaped  ; seeds  winged.  The  genus  is 
small,  but  all  the  species  form  handsome  trees, 
and,  like  most  of  the  plants  of  the  nearly  allied 

order  of  Malvacece,  abound  in  mucilao-e 

Eng.  Cyc. 

(6633)  PTEROSPERMUM  ACEROIDES, 
Thamajaimvai-zeke,  Bukm. 

(6634)  PTJC.RQCARPU8  SUBAGERIFO- 

Jj  i U M. 

Najee,  Burm. 

(6635)  PPEROCARPUS  AGERIFOLIUM. 

Najee.  Bukm. 

These  three  species  of  large  timber  are  found 
growing  along  with  Teak  in  all  the  Pegu  Forests 
lhe  two  first  are  plentiful,  but  the  third  kind  is 
scarce.  '1  his  timber  is  extremely  valuable  and 
is  as  strong  as  either  Teak  or  Oak.  Its  dnrabi- 
ity  Purposes  of  ship-building  has  never  been 
ested  because  it,  has  never  been  desicated  or 
killed  like  the  leak.  It  attains  a girth  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet  and  rises  to  a lofty  height : It  has  a 
dark-brown  wood.— McClelland. 
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(6636)  PTEROSPE  BM.UM  IlEJNIE,  Lo- 

LOOGA  WOOD. 

Lolnoga  kurra,  Tel. 

(6637)  PTEROSP ERMUM  lXDICUM,  Ky-  J 
abooca.  'i’liis  wood  is  obtained  from  the  knotty 
excrescences  or  burrs  of  Pterospermum  Indicum  ? 
it  is  sawn  off  in  slabs — 2 to  4 feet  long  and  2 to  1 
8 inches  thick.  It  resembles  the  hue  of  the  yew 
is  very  hard  and  full  of  curls — the  colour  being 
reddish  brown,  varying  to  orange.  It  is  very  j 
ornamental,  and  much  esteemed  in  China,  India 
and  England,  where  it  is  used  lor  making  small 
boxes,  writing  desks  and  other  fancy  ornamental  1 
work.  The  wood  is  bi-ought  to  Singapore  by 
Eastern  traders,  and  is  sold  by  weight. — M.  E. 
J.  R. 

(0638)  PTEROSP  ERMUM  SUBERIFLO- 
11UM. 

Taddee  Marum,  Tam. 

A native  of  the  mountainous  tracts  all  over 
India.  Flowering  time  the  beginning  of  the  hot 
season.  Trunk  erect,  growing  to  be  a timber 


tree  of  middling  size.  The  wood  is  white  and 


too  soft  to  be  of  much  use. — Rhode  M.S.S. 

(6639)  PTYCHOT1S,  a small  genus  of  Um- 
belliferous Plants,  of  which  the  seeds  of  some  of 
the  species  have  formed  articles  of  condiment 
and  of  medicine  from  very  early  times.  1 he 
genus  extends  lrom  the  south  ot  Europe,  tluough 
the  Oriental  region,  to  all  parts  of  India.  The 
calyx  is  5 -toothed  ; petals  obovate,  bifid,  or 
emarginate,  with  a long  iuflexed  point.  P i nit 
compressed  laterally,  ovate  or  oblong.  Seed 
roundish  or  fiat  before,  and  convex  posteriorly. 

The  species  are  annual  or  biennial  plants.  Stem- 

leaves  usually  cut  into  numerous  capillaiy  seg 
ments.  Flowers  white,  disposed  in  compound 
umbels,  of  which  the  involucels  are  many-leaved, 
and  the  involucre  either  wanting  or  few-leaved. 
The  European  species  are  not  remarkable  for  any 
useful  properties,  the  P.  copticum  and  P . Ajowan 
probably  yielded  the  seeds  which  formed  the 
‘ Atnmi’  of  the  ancients.  Botanists  and  inquir- 
ers into  the  plants,  condiments,  and  medicines 
of  the  ancients,  have  usually  sought  too  exclu- 
sively in  Europe  for  what  was  frequently  derived 
from  the  East.  Dioscorides  states  that  the 
JEthiopic  Ammi  is  called  Cumin  by  some,  anil 
that  it  is  thought  to  be  distinct  from  the  royal 
kind.  The  seeds  of  one  kind  were  sent  by  Fors- 
kal  to  Linnaeus,  who  named  the  plant  Ammi 
copticum.  This  has  now  been  removed  to  the 
present  genus  Ptychotis.  Arabian  authors 
give  Nankhwah  as  the  synonym  of  Ammi, 
and  Persian  authors  consider  A] wain  to  be  a 
synonym  of  the  former.  It  is  remarkable,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Boyle,  that  there  is  also  an  Indian 
plant  which  is  everywhere  called  Ajwain,  and 
celebrated  for  its  aromatic  smell,  pungent  taste 
and  for  its  employment  both  by  natives  and 
Europeans  for  culinary  and  medicinal  purposes  ; 
so  much  so,  that  Dr.  Roxburgh  could  not  con- 

1 


ceive  that  “ this  famous  Indian  plant  should  be 
unknown  to  European  botanists.”  Dr.  Royte 
says,  “ in  Persian  works  in  use  in  India  the 
Arabic  Nankhwah  is  given  as  a synonym  of  the 
Indian  Ajwain,  as  it  is  also  of  the  Greek  Ammi.” 
The  Indian  species  has  been  referred  by  De 
Candolle  to  the  genus  Ptychotis,  and  called  by 
him  P.  Ajicun,  stating  that  it  was  very  closely 
allied  to  P.  coptica.  which  we  have  seen  was 
considered  to  be  one  kind  of  Ammi — the  two 
kinds  described  by  Dioscorides  being  Cuminum 
sEthiopicnm  and  G regia  in.  The  latter  name  is 
translated  by  the  Persians  ‘ Kamoon  Mullooke,’ 
or  Royal  Cumin,  and  given  as  a synonym  of  the 
Nankhwah.  The  Indian  and  Egyptian  kinds  of 
Ptychotis,  as  ascertained  by  modern  botanists,  are 
therefore  most  probably  the  two  kinds  of  Ammi  of 
Dioscorides.  These  afford  interesting  instance*  of 
the  results  to  be  obtained  by  closely  examining 
i he  products  of  nature  possessed  of  any  remarka- 
ble properties,  iu  the  countries  where  they  are 
produced,  and  continue  to  be  used,  and  whence 
they  were  probably  first  obtained  by  the  ancients. 
Eng.  Cyc. 

(6640)  PTYCllOTIS  A JO  WAIN,  Roxb.  FI. 
hid.  ii.  91.  Syn.  Ligusticum  Ajwain,  (Flem- 
ing. As.  Res.  xi.  p.  170).  Sison  Ammi,  of 
Ainslie. 


Ajouuin,  Jnvanee,  Beng. 
ami  Hmn. 


Nankhah,  Pf.us 
Amoos,  Arab. 

Cultivated  in  India  every  where.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  useful  of  the  Umbelliferse,  and  an 
excellent  remedy  in  flatulant  colic  ; much  used  in 
India.  ( Roxh .) — O’Shaughnessy,  p.  357-58. 

(6641)  PTYCllOTIS  COPTICA.  (Coptic 
ammi)  Egvpt  and  Candia.  Used  as  a stimulant 
aromatic.  — O’ Shanghnessy,  page  357. 

(6042)  PTYCllOTIS  IN  V OLUCRATA. 

Aneeson  of  North  India,  Chanoo  and  Radhooni 
of  Bengal,  used  as  a substitute  for  parsley. 
Rot/leA-O’ Shaughnessy,  page  358. 

(6643)  PTYCllOTIS  8YLVESTRIS,  Arab 
Ajwain,  Royle,  found  in- the  Khadir  lands  of  the 
Saharunpore  district.  Used  as  a stomachic, 
aromatic,  and  remedy  in  flatulence.  0 Shaugh- 
nessy, page  358. 

(6944)  PULICARIA,  a genus  of  Plants  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  Asteraceo r.  It  has 
an  involucre  laxly  imbricated  in  lew’  rows,  lhe 
pappus  in  two  rows,  the  outer  one  short,  cup- 
like,  membranous,  and  toothed,  the  inner  one 
pilose.* — Eng.  Cyc. 

(6645)  PUN ICA,  a genus  of  Plants  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  Myrtacea , sometimes 
distinguished,  in  consequence  of  its  having  two 
verticels  of  capsules  developed  instead  of  one, 
from  Myrtacea  under  the  name  of  Granatacca 
The  genus  consists  of  only  a single  species, 


the 


celebrated  Pomegranate,  with  a dwarf  variety; 


which  is  sometimes  considered  a distinct  species. 
The  pomegranate  has  from  the  earliest  period 
formed  an  object  of  attraction  in  the  countries 
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from  Syria  to  the  north  of  India,  where  it.  grows 
in  perfection,  as  well  as  in  the  north  of  Africa ; 
and  this,  as  well  from  its  shining  dark-green 
foliage,  as  from  its  conspicuous  flowers,  of  which 
the  flower-cup  and  petals  are  both  of  a crimson 
colour,  while  its  large  red-coloured  fruit,  tilled 
with  juicy  pleasant-flavoured  pulp,  which  covers 
its  numerous  seeds,  makes  it  an  object  of  desire 
in  hot  countries.  Thus  we  find  it  mentioned 
yin  the  Bible  under  the  name  Rimmon  (Numbers, 
ch.  xiii.),  and  we  hence  learn  that  it  was  culti- 
vated in  Egypt  and  also  in  Palestine  ‘ by  the 
Arab  authors  it  is  called  Rooman,  and  by  the 
Persians  Anar,  and  it  is  probably  indigenous  all 
along  the  mountains  from  the  Caucasus  to  the 
Himalayas,  where  it  is  described  bv  Dr.  Boyle 
as  being  found  in  a wild  state.  Forster  des- 
cribes the  Pomegranate  as  being  delicious  in 
most  parts  of  Persia ; and  Burnes  states  that 
the  famous  Pomegranates  without  seeds  are 
grown  in  gardens  under  the  snowy  hills  near  the 
Cabnl  River.  The  Pomegranate  was  well  known 
to  the  Greeks,  being  the  P °<i  of  Theophrastus 
and  the  P°‘a  of  Dioscorides.  Hippocrates  men- 
tions it  by  what  is  supposed  to  be  its  Phoenician 
name,  Side.  By  the  Romans  it  was  called  Pu- 
nica,  and  P unicuui  Malum , from  having  been 
introduced  from  Carthage.  Besides  the  fruit, 
the  parts  employed  by  the  ancients  were 
the  double  flowers,  which  were  called  balaustion, 
the  pericarp,  from  its  leatherly  consistence,  call- 
ed malicorium,  was  used  for  its  astringent  pro- 
pel ties  ; while  the  bark  of  the  root  was  consider- 
ed an  efficieut  anthelmintic.  In  the  East,  where 
so  much  has  remained  stationary,  the  different 
parts  continue  to  be  employed  for  the  same  pur- 
poses ; and  Dr.  Royle  mentions  that  in  India 
mloositon  is  given  as  the  Greek  name  of  the 
Jouble  flower.  The  rind  of  the  wild  fruit  is 
nuch  preferred  for  astringent  purposes,  and 
oiras  in  the  present  day  an  article  of  commerce 
rom  the  Himalayas  to  the  plains  of  India.  The 
iark  of  the  root,  being  also  still  employed  in 
ndia  for  the  expulsion  of  intestinal  worms,  was 
nade  known  as  a recent  discovery  in  India,  in 
onsequence  of  a Mohammedan  practitioner 
laving  cured  a European  gentleman  there  of 
ape-worm  with  great  ease.  He  had  no  doubt 
sarned  this  property  of  the  bark  of  the  pome- 

The  following  are  the  Pulses  Cultivated 


PULSES. 

granate  from  the  translations  of  Dioscorides 
which  are  incorporated  in  most  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan works  on  Materia  Medica,  af- 
fording a striking  instance  of  facts,  once 
well  known  being  forgotten  until  they  are  re- 
discovered. It  is  remarkable  that  the  African 
slaves  in  the  West  Indies  are  also  acquainted 
with  this  property  of  the  root  of  the  pomegranate, 
which  they  must  have  learned  in  their  own 
country,  probably  from  the  prevalence  there  of 
Mohammedan  works  on  medicine,  or  of  the 
practice  which  is  inculcated  in  them.— Eng.  Cyc 
(6646)  PUERARIA  TUBE  ROSA,  (Hedy- 
sariun  tuberosum  of  Roxburgh),  Shimeeya  batra- 
jee,  Bang,  a native  of  the  Circa r mountains,  the 
bruised  root  is  used  as  a poultice  to  swellings 
of  the  joints. — O' Shaughnessg , page  316. 

(66  f 7)  PULLICATES.  Cotton  checked 
handkerchiefs,  of  various  colours  .—Faulkner. 

(6648)  PULPUL,  Bind.,  myrtus  fjmenta. 
Allspice.  This  is  imported.- — Riddell. 

(6649)  PULQUE.  The  saccharine  and  muci- 
laginous sap  of  the  Agave  americana  may  be 
made  to  flow  by  incisions  in  the  stem : it  readily 
foments,  and  in  Mexico  yields  on  distillation  an 
agreeable  ardent  spirit,  called  vino  mercal.  The 
incisions  are  made  just  before  the  flower  scape  is 
ready  to  burst.  The  dried  flowering  stems  of 
A.  americana  also  afford  an  almost  impenetra- 
ble thatch  ; the  fresh  green  leaves  are  cut  up 
and  given  to  cattle,  and  the  centre  of  the  flower- 
ingstem,  split  longitudinally,  is  by  no  means  a 
bad  substitute  for  a European  razor  strop,  owirm- 
to  minute  particles  of  silica  forming  one  of  its 
constituents.  The  two  products  most  deserving 
attention  however  are  the  extract  which  forms 
a lather  like  soap,  and  the  fibre  known  in  South- 

" Indln  * !*»•  'll"!  Mexicans  also  make 

their  paper  of  the  fibres  of  Agave  leaves  laid  j„ 
ayers. 

(C6a°)  PULSES.  The  generic  name  in 
la  ay  and  Javanese  for  all  leguminous  plants,  is 
kaching,  by  adding  an  epithet  to  which  we  have 
the  name  of  the  species.  Several  species  are 
legular  objects  of  cultivation,  as  Phaseolus  max 
lunatus  and  radiatus  ; Dolichos  kachang  ; Lab- 

Arnp]VU  failS  ’ Soja  lllspula  ; CJtisus  cajan,  and 
Arachis  hypogsea. — Crawfurd,  Diet.  p.  361. 


Botanical  Name. 

English  Name. 

Hindoostanee  Name. 

Tamil  Name. 

dedicago  sativa/ 

Lucern,  ... 

Maitee  or  meetec  bajee, 
Bawurchcen,  . 

Vcndium. 

Karpooga  Arisee. 
Cadalei. 

rigonella  feenum  gra-i 
ecum..  f 

Fenugreek,  ... 

’soralea  corylifolia, 

^*ccr  arietinum.  ... 
-tfvum  lens, 

Hazel-leaved  psoralea, . . , 
Chick  pea,  Bengal  gram, 
Lentil,  ... 

Clienna,  

Moosoor, 
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Botanical  Name. 


Pis  urn  sativum,  

Phaseolus  vulgaris,.... 
Phaseolus  lunutus,  . 

Phaseolus  radiatus 

Phaseolus  mungo,  

Doliehos  uniliorus,  .... 

Dolichos  sinensis,  

Cablab  vulgaris, 

Psophocarpus  tetrago-) 

nolobus,  ) 

Canavalia  gladiata, 

Cajanus  iudieus, 


English  Name. 


ILiudoostance  Name. 


Tamil  Name. 


Common  pea, Bui  tan 


french  bean,  

Diaffen  bean,  

Green  gram,  

Moong  or  nmnash,. 

Madras  gram, 

Chinese  dolichos,. ... 
Bulhir,  


Winged  pea, 


Sword  bean, 
Pigeon  pea,.. 


Bald 


Puttani. 

French  beansoo. 


llaree  moong, . 


Marh,.. 

Kooltce,  

Suffeed  lobeii,... 
Saimkaputtee, ... 

Pank  ke  mutvir, 


Putchav  payroo. 

Oolandoo. 

Kolloo. 


Lai  kudsumbah, 
Poor  dlial,  


Mutchav  cottav- 


< ■ 


Segapoo  Thumbetlen. 
L’hovaray  purpoo. 


M.  E.  of  1837. — Most  of  these  mav  be  referred  to  under  their  several  heads. 


(0651)  PULWl'L.  Triehosanthes  Dioica. 
Dioceous  Snake  Gourd.  1 his  is  one  ot  the  snake 
gourd  species,  ot  a small  description,  the  size  ot 
an  egg  : t he  seed  is  sown  in  the  cold  season  and 
yield's  fruit  from  March  to  September—  llidfcll. 

(6653)  TUMMIG®  STONE. 


Poosa  ray,  Tel. 
Pierre  ponce,  Fr.. 
Brimstuin.  Gkr 


Pietra  pomice,  It. 
Puuiex,  bar. 
Piedra  poincz,  Si‘. 


A light  spongy,  vitreous  stone,  found  usually 


in  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanoes,  and  suppos- 


ed to  be  a lava  or  volcanic  glass.  It  is  used  for 
polishing  metals  and  marble,  and  smoothing  the 
surface  of  wood  and  pasteboard.  Pumice  is 
-quarried  and  exported  in  large  quantities  horn 
Lipari  and  the  Isles  Ponxa,  in  the  Meditena- 
nean. — Faulkner.  Pummice  stone  in  small  pieces 
and  verv  hard  is  ion ud  on  the  Sea  Coast  neai 
Ni  zam  pat  am. — Rohde,  M.S.S. 

(6653)  PUMPS. IN,  Eed  and  hite. 

Knddoo,  Hind. 

This  vegetable  grows  in  great  abundance  in 
all  parts  of  the  Deccan.  It  is  much  esteemed 
both  bv  the  Europeans  and  natives.  It  is 
generally  sown  at  the  commencement  of  the 
rains,  and  requires  no  particular  care  ; the  soil 
should  be  light  and  good.  When  young,  about 
the  size  of  a goose  egg  ; if  cut  and  boiled,  it  mil 
be  found  to  resemble  tlie  artichoke-bottom 
dressed  in  the  same  way .—Riddell. 

(6651)  PUMPKIN,  White,  or  H hite 
gourd,  OH  PUMPKIN.  Benincasa  cenfera.  the 
Karens  and  Burmese  cultivate  a species  of  pump- 
kin or  gourd,  never  eaten  by  Europeans,  which 
they  esteem  a valuable  addition  to  their  curnes. 

(6655)  PUNA  or  POON.  This  wood  is  com- 
monly called  Peon  in  England.  It  is  uaed  for 
masts,  vards,  See ; is  the  wood  so  much  spoken 
of  bv  persons  from  Ceylon.  It  certainly  is  of  a 
good  quality',  and  superior  to  that  ot  Malabai  ; 
but,  from  its  small  dimensions,  its  scarcity,  and 

the  trouble  in  obtaining  it,  is  of  little  consulcra-  tha  Arabs 
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tion.  The  largest  said  to  have  been  found  was 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  sixty  feet  ini 
height  ; but  the  largest  Edye  could  discover  was- 
not  more, than  nine  inches  in  diameter,  and! 
thirty-live  feet  high.  In  quality  it  is  much  the' 
same  as  the  first  sort  in  Malabar,  which  may. 
be  obtained  at  Mangalore. from  the  native,  mer- 
chants at  all  times  when  the  coast  is  open  (viz. 
from  November  to  April),. of  three  feet  hi  dia- 
meter, and  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  long  tor; 
the  sum  of  1 5 07.  sterling. — Edye.  Ceylon. 


(6656)  PUNPE  CYANN,  the  Tamil  name  ot 
a Ceylon  tree  which  grows  to  about  twenty  inches- 
in  diameter,  and  twelve  feet  in  height.  It  is  a 
close  grained  wood  and  resembles  the  English' 
pear  tree.  It  is  used  by  the  natives  for  various- 
purposes  in  making  farming  utensils. — Edye,- 
Ceylon. 

(6657)  PUNGUL,  the  Tamil  name  of  a tree 
which  grows  to  about  eighteen  inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  twelve  feet  in  height.  It  is  of  little  use 
Its’ fruit,  and  also  its  juice,  are  used  as  applica- 
tions to  ulcers,  &c.  From  the  seed  a fixed  oi 
is  prepared  which  is  considered  valuable  in  rheu 
matic  pains,  bruises,  &c. — Edye.  Ceylon. 

(6658)  TUNICA  GRAN AT UM.  (Pomei 

GRANTK.) 


Pers. 


Darimba,  Sans. 

Dalim,  Darim,  Bung 
Anar,  Gulnar,  Mind. 

& 1)uk. 

Buloositoon,  Rooinan,  Yun- 
ani. 

Mndnlum  pullutn.  Tam. 
Rana,  A hah. 

Dadi ma  pundoo,  Tel. 
Rutnom  paio,  Mal. 

Delima,  Malay. 


n 


Farts  used. 
Fructus  Cortex. 

Baccae  tunica  exterior, 
Rind  of  the  Fruit, 
Granati  Radix,  F. 

Radieis  Cortex,  D- 
Flores,  D. 

Flowers  of  the  Potnegrao 
ate.  Itosandria  Monogy 
nia,  Linn. 

II.-  OMf  .;  h 


The  Pomegranate,  a native  of  the  mountain 
ous  countries  from  Syria  to  the  noith  of  In1® 
must  always  have  been  an  object  of  attentwr 
It  is  the  rimmon  of  the  Bible,  and  the  woman  c 
It  was  well  nown  to  the  Greek 


PUNICA  GRANATUM. 


PUP  IVOR  A. 


and  Romans. — Rogle.  A native  of  Cabul,  Bok- 

liarra,  Mezenderan  and  Asia  Minor  generally  ; 
common  now  in  almost  all  warm  climates  ; the 
best  fruits  are  tiiose  of  Balabagh,  lying  under 
the  snowy  hills,  near  the  Cabul  liver.  \ en- 
large quantities  are  annually  imported  into  the 
north  of  India  from  Cabul,  and  Cashmere.  In 
the  Himalayas  and  the  planes  the  pomegranate 
also  occurs,  but  of  inferior  quality  ; the  fruit  is 
small,  and  is  sold  in  the  Bazar  under  the  name 
of  darmee  ; the  rind,  nas  Pal,  is  used  in  medi- 
cine and  in  dyeing,  on  account  of  its  great  as- 
tringency. — O’Shaaghnessg. 

Stem  arborescent  and  irregular  in  arid  situa- 
tions rather  thorny  ; the  leaves  usually  opposite, 
often  fascicled,  oblong  inclining  to  lanceolate,  quite 
entire,  not  dotted,  smooth,  shining,  and  of  a dark 
green  ; flowers  commonly  solitary,  of  a brilliant 
scarlet;  calyx  thick  aud  fleshy,  adhering  to  the 
ovary,  turbinate,  5 to  7 cleft ; petals  5 to  7, 
crumpled ; stamens  numerous,  often  double  ; 
style  filiform  ; stigma  capitate  ; fruit  of  the  size 
of  a large  apple,  with  a thick  leathery  rind,  and 
crowned  by  the  tubular  limb  of  the  calyx ; cells 
several,  arranged  in  two  strata,  separated  from 
each  other  by  an  irregular  transverse  diaphragm, 
lower  division  of  3 cells,  the  upper  of  from  5 to 
9 cells ; Seeds  numerous,  involved  in  pellucid 
pulp,  with  foliaceous,  spirally  convolute  cotyle- 
dons.— -Nees  von  E!  301. 

The  parts  of  this  plant  which  were  employed 
by  the  ancients,  still  are  so  in  the  East,  and  are 
jffieiual  in  the  D.  P.  Thus  the  Flores,  D.  are 
:he  Bhlaustion  of  the  ancients.  In  India,  bnloosi- 
• oon  is  given  as  the  Greek  name  of  the  double 
lower.  They  are  devoid  of  odour,  but  have  a 
jitterish  and  astringent  taste,  tinge  the  saliva 
)f  a reddish-colour,  contain  Tannin,  strike  a 
Rack  with  ferruginous  salts.  The  Rind  of 
die  fruit  ( Q-ranatum , L.  ; Race#  Tunica  ex- 
' trior,  D.)  especially  of  the  wild  plant,  is  ex- 
:ensively  employed  as  an  astringent  and  as  a 
lye  in  the  East.  It  is  ot  a reddish  brown  colour 
md  smooth  externally,  but  yellow  on  the  inside  ; 
isually  in  irregular  “fragments,  dry,  hard,  and’ 
eathery,  of  a very  astringent  taste.  It  contains 
if  Tannin  18.8  percent,  with  10.8  of  Extrac- 
ive,  and  171  of  Mucilage,  and  is  used  for  tan- 
ung  in  some  countries.  The  Bark  of  the 
loot  ( 1 tad ids  Cortex)  was  employed  as  an 
nthelmintic  by  Dioseo rides  and  by  Celsus,  and 
till  is  so  in  India.  It  was  reintroduced  into 
iiactice  by  Drs.  Buchanan  and  Anderson.  The 
oot  itself  is  heavy,  knotted,  and  of  a yellow- 
olour  ; its  bark  often  sold  in  strips,  sometimes 
vith  parts  of  the  root  still  adhering  to  it.  On 
he  outside  of  a greyish-yellow  colour;  on  .the 
nside,  yellow,  something  like  that  of  the  barber- 
>'•  It  has  little  smell  ; when  chewed,  colours 
he  saliva  yellow;  has  an  astringent  taste,  with- 
out any  disagreeable  bitterness.  It  has  been 
‘nalyzed  by  Metouart  aud  Latour  dc  Trie,  and 


others  ; but  the  source  of  its  peculiar  anthelmin- 
tic powers  lias  not  been  discovered,  and  the  sub- 
ject. requires  further  investigation.  It  contains 
Tannin  (about  20  percent.),  Gallic  acid,  Resins, 
Wax,  Fattv  matters,  and  Mannite.  “ An  infu- 
sion yields  a deep-blue  precipitate  with  the  salts 
of  Iron,  a yellowish-white  one  with  solution  of 
Isinglass,  aud  a greyish-yellow  one  with  Corro- 
sive Sublimate,  and  Potash  or  Ammonia  colours 
it  yellow.”  (e.)  it  it  apt  to  be  adulterated  with 
the  barks  both  of  box  and  of  barberry.  The 
former  is  white  and  bitter,  but  not  astringent; 
the  latter  yellow,  very  bitter,  and  not  thus  afl'ect- 
ed  by  the  above  four  reagents.  All  parts  are 
astringent,  the  rind  of  the  wild  fruit  especially 
so,  and  useful  in  Diarrhoea  and  advanced  stages 
of  Dysentery  ; the  Flowers  in  infusion  slightly 
astringent. ; the  Bark  of  the  Root  astringent,  but 
remarkably  useful  as  an  Anthelmintic  against 
taenia.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  one  scruple  in 
powder  ; or  a decoction  may  be  formed  by  steeping 
for  12  hours  fresh  lloot-burk  of  Pomegranate. 
- — Ragle.  The  pericarp  is  hard,  smooth,  a line  in 
thickness,  olive  brown  externally,  yellowish 
within,  inodorous,  externally  bitter  and  astrin- 
gent, much  used  in  tanning  and  in  dyeing  yel- 
low ; also  as  a medicinal  astringent.  The  juice 
of  the  fruit  is  acidulous  and  sweet,  and  makes  a 
pleasant  sherbet  for  fever  patients. — O'Skuugk- 
nessy,  pages  338,  339.  The  Seeds,  Dried,  Ah- 
ardna,  Naspal  of  Puuica  granntum  ; the  Pome- 
granate, with  their  fleshy  envelopes  are  sold,  and 
used  in  sherbets  : all  are  plentiful  at  Ajmeer,  con- 
sidered cooling.  Naspal  is  the  bark  of  the  fruit, 
and  is  only  used  in  dying.  The  bark  of  the 
root  though  strongly  purgative  is  not.  used  in 
medicine.  Large  quantities  of  fine  pomegranates 
are  annually  brought  from  Cabsil  to  Ajmeer. — • 
(Ben.  Med  Top.  p.  125.  In  the  Dekhau  there 
are  two  varieties  of  this  tree,  bearing  white  and 
red  fruit — — both  sweet,  but  much  inferior  to  the 
dried  brought  from  Persia  and  Bussorah  to  the 
Bombay  market.  The  tree  grows  easily  from 
seed,  and  large  tine  juicy  fruit,  where  the  soil 
is  good,  is  often  produced*  There  is  a variety 
which  is  generally  sour,  used  by  the  Natives  for 
sherbet.  The  dried  bark  of  the  root  is  made 
into  a decoction  and  given  for  worms.  By  a 
continuation  of  layers  from  successive  plants  the 
iruit  becomes  almost  seedless. — Riddell. 

((if; 59)  PUPA.  In  Entomology  this  term  is 
applied  to  the  third  stage  of  existence  of  an 
insect,  the  egg  being  the  first  stage,  and  the 
larva  or  caterpillar,  the  second. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(6000)  PUPFVORA.  In  Entomology  this 
term  is  applied  by  Latreille  to  his  second  great 
section  of  bymenopterous  Insects— a section  the 
species  of  which  are  distinguished  by  their 
having  the  abdomen  attached  to  the  thorax,  in 
most  cases,  by  a slender  stalk,  and  not,  as  in 
the  first  section  ( Securifera ),  forming  as  it  were 
a continuation  of  the  thorax.  The  females  are 
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pi;  pi  vo  in. 

furnished  with  a slender  bristle-like  ovipositor, 
and  in  this  respect  they  also  dill’er  from  the 
greater  portion  of  the  Securifera.  The  larva;  of 
the  Pupioora  have  no  feet,  mid  most  of  them 
are  parasitical.  Latreille  divides  this  section 
into  two  groups,  the  Eoania/es  and  the  le/uieu- 
vio aides,  distinguished  chiefly  bv  the  insertion 
of  the  stalk  or  basal  portion  of  the  abdomen. 

In  the  Emniales  the  stalk  is  attached  to  the 
thorax,  and  in  most  cases  immediately  under 
the  scutellum  ; they  have  distinct  nervures  to 
the  wings,  and  those  of  the  upper  pair  form 
cellules  ; the  autenme  are  filiform,  or  setaceous, 
and  composed  either  of  thirteen  or  fourteen 
joints  ; the  mandibles  are  toothed  on  the  inner 
side  ; the  maxillary  palpi  have  six  joints,  and 
the  labial  four;  the  ovipositor  is  generally 
exserted,  and  composed  of  three  slender  pieces. 
Dr.  Leach  regarded  the  present  group  as  consti- 
tuting a family,  and  applied  to  it  the  name 
E mini  da?  ; compared  with  the  next  section  of 
the  Pupioora.,  the  present  one  is  very  limited  in 
species.  Mr.  Stephens,  in  his  ‘Systematic 
Catalogue  of  British  Insects,’  only  enumerates 
five  species,  and  these  constitute  three  genera, 
Emilia,  lirachi/paster,  and  Fosmts.  In  the 
Ichneimonidi’s  the  abdomen  has  its  origin 
between  the  two  posterior  legs ; the  nervures  of 
the  upper  wings  form  cellules ; the  antennae 
are  generally  filiform  or  setaceous,  and  composed 
of  many  joints- (sixteen  at  least) ; the  mandibles 
are  in  "most  cases  destitute  of  denticulations  on 
the  inner  side,  and  are  bifid  at  the  apex  ; the 
maxillary  palpi  are  always  distinct,  and  seldom 
have  more  than  six  joints.  Of  this  group  the 
species  are  exceedingly  numerous.  Mr.  Stephens 
states  that  lie  possesses  800  British  species  of 
this  family.  The  Pupioora  appear  to  be  destin- 
ed to  prevent  other  tribes  of  insects  (particularly 
the  Lepidoptera ) from  becoming  numerous.  The 
Ichnenmonidce  may  be  seen  during  the  summer 
months  in  great  numbers,  flying  from  plant  to 
plant  in  search  of  the  caterpillars  which,  are 
suited  to  furnish  the  proper  food  and  to  rear 
their  lai'vse,  each  caterpillar  apparently  having 
its  own  peculiar  parasite,  or  parasites,  for  some- 
times several  species  of  Ichneumon  attack  the 
same  lame.  The  female  Ichneumon,  by  means 
of  her  long  bristle* like  ovipositor,  inserts  her 
e<>-gs  in  the  body  of  the  caterpillar  in  such  a 
manner,  and  in  such  parts,  that  at  dues  not 
destroy  the  life  of  the  victim.  In  most  cases 
these  eggs  are  not  hatched  until  the  cater- 
pillar has°  changed  into  a chrysalis  ; they  then 
hatch,  and  the  Ichneumon  larvae  feed  upon  the 
contents  of  the  pupa  case,  inclose  themselves  in 
silken  cocoons,  and  undergo  their  final  trans- 
formations, to  come  forth  in  proper  season,  eating 
their  way  through  the  chrysalis  case.  Instances 
are  not  uncommon  in  which  the  eggs  ot  the 
Ichneumon  hatch  in  the  body  of  the  living  catev- 
whatis  most  remarkable,  they  do  not 
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destroy  its  life.  It  is  not  until  the  larva;  have 
(putted  .their  abode  in  the  caterpillar  that  it  dies, 
having  the  coCoons  of  the  Ichneumon  larvae  at- 
tached lo  its  skip.  The  caterpillar  so  abundant 
on  cabbages,  and  which  is  that  of  the  common 
white  butterfly,  affords  a familiar  example  of  this 
nature.  At  ceriain  limes  of  the  year  numbers 
of  those  caterpillars  may  lie  seen  on  Walls  ad-, 
joining  gardens  : on  these  they  usually  attach 
themselves  (in  some  sheltered  situation')  to  under- 
go the  transformation  into  the  pupa  state.  One 
of  these  caterpillars  will  appear  healthy,  select 
a convenient  situation,  attach  itself  (as  usual  be- 
fore the  change  into  the  pupa  state)  by  means  of 
a silken  thread  around  its  body,  but  instead  of 
undergoing  the  transformation,  we  shall  find  it 
after  a short  time  covered  with  an  immense  num- 
ber of  small  yellowish  silken  cocoons  spun  by  the 
larvae  of  the  Ichneumons  as  they  crawl  from  its . 


body. — Fap.  Ope, 


(666l)PUPLl  CHUCK  AY.  The  bark  of  thq ! 
Pupli  root  yields  an  orange  dye,  and  is  treated  1 
with  alum,  Myrobolans,  &c.  This  dye  was. 
exhibited  from  Bellary.  Mysore  and  Salem., 
at  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1855.  It  was; 
noticed  by  Buchanan  (Mysore  1.  p.  168.) 
and  was  named  by  him  somewhat  doubtfully  as- 
Ventilago  ? a lthamnaceous  genus.  Flowering: 
or  fruit  bearing  specimens  of  this  seandent  shrub 
have  not  been  procured  to*  settle  the  point  in 
question.—  M<  E.  J. 

(6662)  PTJPUN.UA  TREE,  Guilielua  spe- 
ciosa,  Mart.,  is  the  Piritu  or  Pirijao  ot'  Vene- 
zuela, the  Pupumha  ot  the  A mazou  district,  and 
the  Paripou  of  Guiana.  It  is  a palm,  of  an  in- 
tensely hard  wood,  sharp  needle  like  spines.nrei 
thickly  disposed  in  rings  or  bands,  round  its 
slender  cylindrical  trunk.  The  Indians  subsist 
for  mouths  on  its  farinaceous  fruit.-  See  man. 

(6063)  PUREE,  a beautiful  yellow  Chinese 
pigment,,  in  the  compo-itioil  ot  which  the  mint 
of  the  Elephant  is  said  to  be  a chief  ingredient: 
It  is  brought  to  Chinn  in  round  lumps  ot  various 
sizes  in  colour  like  orpimeut,  with  a stronj. 
urinous  smell,  arid  little  or  no  taste.  Moiiisou 

(6664)  PURSLANE.  Poitai.ACA  Sativ.i 
and  Oleuacea, 

Choolee,  Hind. 

Round  stem,  fleshy  leaves,  and  slightly  acid, 
is  used  as  an  ingredient  in  salads.  It  is  ream 
by  seeds  sown  at  the  commencement  of  tie 
rains,  and  will  thrive  in  any . soil.— 

Leaves  of  a succulent,  nature  harmless,  Listless 
and  inodorous,  many  varieties  are  cultivated  ot 
the  plains  for  their  pretty  flowers,  raised  bom  seed 
— Jaffna/.  Purslane  is  as  cquimon 
the  Tenasserim  Provinces 
and  is  used  by  the  natives  for  a pot-herb, - 

Mason. 


a weed  i: 

in  America 


(6665)  PUTCHAPAT.  This  is  a well  know 

was  long  doubt 


article  in  Bengal.  Its  source  .... „ 

ful.  We  extract,  the  following  notice  regardi 


pillar,  and, 
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it  bv  Di*.  Wallioh,  from  the  Transactions  of  the 
Medical  and  Physical  Society  of  Calcutta  for 
1835.  ]>r.  VVallich  lias  also  kindly  favoured 

u$  with  an  additional  note  on  the  subject. 
“ 1 shall  now  advert  to  another  vegetable  sub- 
stance which,  although  most  extensively  used  by 
i he  natives  of  this  country,  has  hitherto  conta- 
ined one  of  the  problems  in  our  Indian  Materia 
Medica.  The  drug  to  which  X allude,  is  called 
n Bengallee  as  well  as  in  llindee,  Pacha  Put, 
md  is  found  in  every  bazar,  almost  throughout. 
Hindustan.  My  esteemed  friend  Baboo  Kadha- 
cunt  l>eb  informs  me,  that  “there  exists  no 
Ninscrita  name  for  this  leaf,  which  is  largely 
mported  by  Mogul  merchants  ; that  it  is  used 
is  an  ingredient  in  tobacco  for  smoking,  and  for 
eenting  the  hair  of  women,  and  that  the  essent- 
ial oil  is  in  common  use  for  imparting  the  pecu- 
iar  fragrance  of  the  leaf  to  clothes  among  the 
uperior  classes  of  natives.”  1 believe  that  the 
ample  ot  the  peninsula  arc  peculiarly  fond  of 
his  perfume,  as  are  also  the  Roman  Catholic 
lihabitants  of  this  country  generally.  — O’S/utagh- 
'£*£//,  'pcuje  41)3. 

(1501)6)  PUTCIIUCK;  PUTCHUK  : Auck- 

, A X UIA  : COSTL'S  AUABICS.  ARABIAN  CpSTL'S, 
Join. ate,  Koot. 


K ust,  Arab. 

Knot,  Oophite,  Gez.  IIind. 
Kiislitam,  Sans. 
l'iitcluick,  Hint) 
fiiidit  liiahmu-i,  Cl* No. 

K oo ill,  Hind. 

Koostlli,  Greek 
Kuushta,  Syriac. 


Siipuddy,  .Mat,. 

Kostiim,  Furclinidf,  Tam 
Cliangala,  Kostoai,  Tel. 

Faulkner. 

Koostd-H ihddu  and 
Koost-i,  AitAjiifE. 
Fens.  , 

Pucdia,  Malay. 


fragrant 


Is  the  name  by  1 which  a 
esignated  in  the  price-currents  of 
nd  Bombay,  whence  it  is  exported 
m,  being  highly  esteemed  by  the 


root  is 
Calcutta 
to  Can- 
Chinese 


PUTCIIUCK. 

by  that  of  Putchuk,  so  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  identity  of  the  tivo  substances; 
but  all  that  bad  been  ascertained  with  respect 
to  the  place  where  it  was  produced  was,  that 
it,  seemed  to  be  to  the  north  of  the  Sutlej. 
Kootli,  being  used  in  India  as  a medicine,  as 
well  as  exported  to  China,  is  described  in  the 
Persian  works  on  Materia  Medica  in  use  in 
that  country,  and  has  assigned  to  it  Kust  as  the 
Arabic,  Kooshta  as  the  Syriac,  and  Koostus  as 
the  Creek  name.  Three  kinds  are  described. 
Dr.  Hoyle  states  that  he  was  only  able  to  meet 
with  tivo  kinds  in  India,  one  called  Koost- 
Hiiulee,  and  the  other  Koost-Arabee.  These 
evidently  refer  to  two  of  the  three  kinds  of 
Costus  described  by  Pioscorides  as  the  Arabian, 
Indian,  and  Syriac.  (‘Tllust.  Himal.  Bot.,5  p. 
300.)  T here  can  be  little  doubt  therefore  that 
the  Kootli  or  Putchuk  is  one  of  the  kinds  of 
Costus  of  the  ancients,  which  was  highly  esteem- 
ed by  them,  and  formed  an  ingredient  in  their 
most  famous  compound  alexipliarmic  confections, 
such  as  the  Theriaca  and  the  Mitliridatium.  It 
was  also  highly  esteemed  by  them,  as  an  incense, 
as,  in  the  line  of  Propertius — “ Ure.puer  costuin 
Assyritnn  redolentibus  nris”  ; and  is  mentioned 
by  Horace  as  ‘ Aelueinenium  costum.’  Od.,’ 
iii.  1.)  The  identity  of  Kootli  and  Costus  was 
however  long  ago  ascertained,  though  not  gene- 
rally known,  as  is  evident  in  the  following  pas- 
sage from  Carciasab  Iloi  lo,  in  Glusius  (‘  Exot.,’ 
lib.  x.)  “ Est  ergo  Costus  dictus  Arabibus 

Cost  aut  Cast  ; in  Malacca,  ubi  ejus  plurimus 
est  it sus,  Pucho,  et  inde  vehitur  in  Sinarum 
regionem.”  In  MacCulloch’s  ‘ Commercial  Dic- 
tionary,’ Putckook  is  described  as  V the  root 
of  a plant  growing  in  Sinde.  When  burned 
it  yields  a line  smell.  The  Chinese  beat  it 
into  a fine  powder,  which  they  burn  as  incense 
in  the  temples  of  their  godsi”  Of  the  Putchuk, 
06971  bazar  maurids,  of  the  value  of  99,903 
rupees,  were  exported  from  Calcutta  in  the  year 
1&37-38.  On  Dr.  Falconer's  proceeding  on  bis 
journey  to  Cashmere,  Dr.  Hoyle  requested  him 
to  make  inquiries  respecting  this  substance,  and 
lie  discovered  that  it  was  exported  from  the  val- 
ley in  large  quantities  to  the  Punjab,  whence  it 
finds  its  way  to  Bombay  and  Calcutta;  and  that 
it  is  sold  in  China  at  an  advance  of  about  300 
per  cent,  on  the  price  at  which  it  is  gathered  in 
Cashmere.  Dr.  Falconer  subsequently  found  it 
growing  in  great  abundance  all  round  the  elevat- 
ed summits  of  Cashmere.  From  the  plants 
with  which  it  is  associated,  and  the  circumstance 


s an  incense.  Iioni  the  places  of  export 
lis  would  appear  to  lie  a product  of  India,  but 
either  the  plant  which  yields' it  nor  the ’place 
here  it  grows  were  discovered  until  very  re- 
mtly.  The  discovery  is  interesting,  as  the 
utclmk  is  a substance  which  was  known  to  the 
icieiits.  Dr.  Hoyle,  while  in  the  north-western 
rovmces  of  India,  obtained  a root  which  forrn- 
1 a considerable  article  of  commerce,  and  which 
as  said  to  be  brought  from  still  farther  north, 
lat  is,  from  Lahore,  [t  was  warm  and  aro- 
intic  in  taste,  fragrant  in  odour,  and  frequently 
d erl  Oms-  Hoot  (Iris-Hoot)  by  Europeans  iii 

' is  cal le?"  Kootli 1 1 ' Ves  111 . Northern  India  wiui  which  it  is  associated, 

noth  which  he  ohtained0^^^^^!^-6118 '?!  !?der  Whlch  thc  Koofc  =rows>  beinS  one  of  the 
hat  was  called  Putchuk  in  Calc  . ft?  I,ndll‘ w ! G"m?°sU(e>  or  Thistle  tribe  with  feathered  seed, 
>at  they  were  identical,  and  lie  was  subLquent  - Wh'Ch  wbeu.01iccest;ll)^hed  the  dissemination 
• informed  by  Mr.  Beckett,  who  was  Ion-  set- 

■hntatSKa  w^Chant  in  Nortbeni  lndia,°  that 
hat  the  latter  purchased  from  Umritsecr  un- 

f the  name  cf  Kootli  he  sold  in  Calcutta 


becomes  easy,  Dr.  Ealconer  lias  no  hesitation  m 
thinking  that  it  could  be  produced  to  ail  unlimit- 
ed extent  , of  the  best  quality,  in  the  Himalayas- 
at  elevations  of  from  7 500  to  9000  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  that  the  Clioor  Mountain  alone  ’ 
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mi„ht  be  brought  in  a few  years  to  produce 
thousands  of  mannds  of  it.  Preparatory  to  dilfus- 
in<r  the  Koot,  or  Costus,  he  has  introduced  it  into 
the  Himalayan  nursery  attached  to  the  Saharun- 
pore  Botanic  Garden.  Finding  that  it  belongs 
to  a new  genus,  he  lias  named  it  Aucklandia,  in 
honour  of  George,  earl  Auckland,  governor-gene- 
ral of  India,  “ as  a distinction  well  merited  by 
his  lordship’s  services  in  the  cause  of  Indian  Bo- 
tany.”— ( lloyle , on  the  Productive  Resources  of 
India.)  Costus  Arabicus  : is  supposed  to  be 
the  root  of  the  Aucklandia  costus,  a genus  of 
the  thistle  tribe.  It  is  grown  in  the  mountains  of 
Cashmere,  where  it  is  called  Koot,  is  a gregari- 
ous herb,  six  or  seven  feet  high.  Its  roots  are 
duo-  up  in  September  or  October,  chopped  up 
into  pieces  from  two  to  six  inches  long  and  ex- 
ported without  further  preparation.  The  greater 
portion  being  sent  via  the  Punjab  to  Bombay, 
whence  it  finds  its  way  to  the  Red  Sea,  Persian 
Gulf  and  China.  Another  portion  being  sent 
across  the  Sutlej  and  Jumna  to  Hindustan.  In 
Cashmere  the  cost  of  its  collection  and  transport 
to  a mercantile  depot,  is  about  2s.  4d.  per  cwt  : 
but  at  Jugadree on  the  Jumna,  it  has  increased 
to  about  16s.  9d.  or  23s.  4d  per  cwt.  and  in 
the  Chinese  ports  it  fetches  nearly  double  that 
price  the  cwt.  The  Chinese  burn  the  mots  as 
incense  in  the  temples  of  their  gods  ; and  they 
also  attach  great  efficacy  to  it  as  an  aphrodisiac. 
The  imports  into  Canton  in  1850  were  854 
piculs,  valued  at  5, 1 50  dollars.  In  Cashmere  it 
is  chiefly  used  for  the  protection  ot  bales  ol 
shawls  against  insects.  The  exports  tor  Calcutta 
average  about  £1,500  annually.— Simnwnds 
(6667)  PUTRANJTVA,  an  Indian  genus  of 
Plants,  referred  by  Hr.  Roxburgh  to  Nageia, 
but  which  has  been  separated  by  Hr.  Wallich 
under  the  above  name,  which  is  a Sanscrit  com- 
pound, consisting  of  the  words,  ‘ pootra,  a son, 
and  ‘jeeva,’  life,  in  consequence  of  the  seeds 
being  strung  by  parents  round  the  necks  o 
children,  under  the  supposition  that  they  will 
preserve  them  in  health-  They  are  sold  in 
bazars  throughout  India  for  tins  purpose, 
p Roxbnrghii,  the  only  species  known  forms  a 
lame  timber-tree,  with  an  erect  straight  truuk, 
and  a white  close-grained  very  hard  wood.  I he 
head  is  large  and  shady,  composed  of  numerous 
spreading  "branches,  with  shiniug  dark  green 
leaves  arranged  on  two  sides  ol  the  branchlets. 
The  flowers  are  dioecious,  the  male  ones  crowd- 
ed together  ; the  perianth  small,  calyx-like,  4-5- 
leaved;  corolla  none  ; stamens  three  ; filaments 
thread-like,  all  or  only  two  united  together,  and 
1 third  free.  The  female  flowers  solitary  m 
the  axils  of  the  leaves,  with  long  foot-stalks; 
perianth  5-leaved  ; ovary  ovate,  oblong,  3 -cell- 
ed • cells  2 -seeded  ; styles  three,  filiform  ; stig- 
mas  otescent-shaped  and  toothed  ; drupe  1 -seed- 
ed. Young  plants  of  this  tree  have  been  culti- 
vated in  moist  stoves  in  Britain.  I he  genus 


has  been  referred  to  the  natural  family  of 
Myricuctxe,  but  is  considered  by  Endlicher  as 
more  nearly  allied  to  the  Anlidesmert. — KngjOye. 

(6668)  PUTRANJIVA  ROXBURGH  IT. 
Wall.  Tent.am.  p.  61.  Nageia  l’utranjiva,  Roxb. 
Ft.  hid.  iii.  p.  766.  Roylc’s  lllust.  LOO. 
Ourroopallay  marum,  Tam. 

Though  generally  diffused  throughout  India, 
Wight  had  not  seen  this  tree,  but  Rox- 


Dr. 


burgh  describes  it  as  a large  timber  tree  with  an 
erect,  straight  trunk.  T he  wood  is  white,  close 
grained  and  very  hard. — Wight.  Coromandel, 
Patna,  Monghir  hills,  and  from  Sylhet  to  the 
Klieree  jungle.  'I'lie  Sanscrit  name  is  compounded 
of  pootrayo.  son  ; and  jeeva,  life.  The  Hindoostani 
nam egeeapodtra,  is  similarly  derived.  The  nuts 
are  strung  by  parents  round  the  necks  of  their 
children,  to  keep  them  in  health.  Roxb. — ■ - 
O’ Skaugl/netsy,  page  611. 


(0660)  PUTTY.  An  ordinary  name  for  t.h(fc 
peroxide  of  tin,  generally  used  for  polishing: 
mirrors  and  lenses,  and  for  rendering  glass  white 
and  opaque,  converting  it  into  enamel. ; and  tor 
other  purposes  in  the  arts. — Waterston. — 
Fan  ti  n er. 

(6670)  PUTTY  GLAZIERS;  Is  prepared 
by  kneading  chalk  with  linseed  oil. 

(6671)  PUTWA  OP  BIIAGULPORE,  a 
bast. 

6672)  PYrGATll  R1X,  M.  Geoffroy’s  names 
for  the  Uouc,  or  Cochin-China  Monkey  ( Lang - 
opyga,  llliger)  It  has  the  following  characters  : 
— Head  rounded  ; muzzle  moderately  prolonged  ; 
tail  long  ; cheek  pouches ; hands  longer  than  t be- 
fore arms  and  the  legs ; anterior  thumbs  very; 
short  and  slender ; no  callosities ; buttocks 


fringed  with  long  hairs. 


Dental  Formula Incisors, - 


1—1  5-5 

; Canines, ; Molars,  — u * 

1—1  5-5 


(6673)  PYGATHRIX  NEMfEUS,  Geoff. 

( Lasiopgga  Nemaus,  111.;  Simla  Nei/uens,  Linn., 
‘ Mant.’)'  This  very  rare  monkey  is  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  whole  tribe  for 
i he  variety  and  liveliness  of  the  colours  with 
which  it  "is  marked,  and  which  are  t he  more 
striking  from  being  distributed  in  large  mass- 
es The  upper  part  of  the  head  is  browc 
with  a dark-reddish  chestnut  frontal  band. 
The  elieeks  are  clothed  with  very  long  ant 
whitish  or  yellowisli-white  hairs.  The  back- 
the  belly,  the  arms,  and  the  sides  are  gray  witl 
a somewhat  greenish  cast ; the  tail  is  whitish 
and  so,  are  the  rump  and  the  fore  arms ; tha 
anterior  fingers  arc  blackish ; the  hips  and  thighs 
are  blackish,  and  the  legs  of  a brightish-m 
chestnut ; the  more  exposed  parts  of  the  tat* 
are  of  a reddish  tint.  Length  rather  more  that 
2 feet  when  erect ; length  of  tail  about  1 fool 
7 inches.  It  is  a native  of  Coohiu  China.— Eng 
Cgc. 
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(0074)  PYG1UM  ACUMINATA,  Scarce,  but  not  winged, 
found  on  the  luniks  of  streams  in  the  Touuglioo  nous  border, 
district,  attaining  a girth  of  five  or  six.  feet,  red 
wood,  adapted  to  cabinet  making. — McClelland. 

( ti  0 7 5)  PY IXJRID  l A,  Py  far  idea,  M.  De 
Blaiuville’s  name  for  Ids  ninth  family  of  Lamel- 
lihruncJuata,  which  lie  thus  characterises  — 

Body  compressed,  more  and  more  cylindrical, 
the  mantle  more  and  more  closed  and  prolong- 
ed backwards  by  two  long  tubes  which  are  orili 
narily  distinct,  with  an  anterior  and  inferior 
aperture  for  the  passage  of  a very  small  and 
ordinary  conical  foot;  branchiae  narrow,  free, 
and  prolonged  in  the  tube. 

((»(» 7 (>)  Pandora  Odlusa,  is  an  abundant  Bri- 
tish specie*. 

((id  7 7)  Analina . Animal  oblong,  rather 

thick,  having  the  mantle  dosed  by  a rather  large 
membranous  lamina  with  a small  rounded  aper- 
ture at  the  antero-inferior  part  for  the  passage 
of  a linguiform  foot ; two  elongated  tubes  sepa- 
rated deeply  at  their  extremity,  the  lower  being 
rather  greater  than  the  upper  ; branchiae  narrow, 
free,  and  pointed  backwards.  There  are  20 
living  species  known.  They  inhabit  India,  the 
Philippines,  New  Zealand, and  Western  America. 

Then:  are  50  fossil  from  the  Devonian  and 
Oolitic  Rocks.  Periplonut,  Cuchlodesma,  and 
Cercomya  are  sub-genera. 

(61)78)  Analina  Subrostratg,  has  the  shell 
)vate,  membranaceous,  anterior  side  attenua- 
ted and  subrostra  ted.  It  is  a native  of  the 
seas  of  Australia.  Lamarck  adds,  the  Indian 
Ocean.  I he  Anatinae  have  hitherto  been  found 
or  the  most  part  in  sands  and  shallow  water, 

Luh  icolu.  Body  oval,  very  much  compressed 
)r  subcylindrical,  the  mantle  only  closed  in  the 
mil  ol  its  lower  border;  foot  small,  projecting 
)ut  little  beyond  the  abdominal  mass ; tubes 
ong,  distinct  or  united.  There  are  18  species  of 
Lulraria  found  in  the  United  States,  Brazil,  the 
Mediterranean,  Senegal,  Cape  of  Good  Hone,  In- 
ha,  New  Zealand,  Sitka,  and  the  British  Islands. 

I here  are  40  species  of  Psammobia.  They  are 
mind  in  Norway,  the  British  Islands,  New 
icalnud,  and  the  Pacific.  P.  gari,  is  eaten  in 
lie  Pacific. 

(6679)  Solctdlina.— Shell  oval  oblong,  com- 
iressed,  with  sharp  edges,  both  curved ; equi- 
alve,  subequi  lateral,  much  more  wide  and  round- 
d at  the  cephalic  extremity  than  at  the  other, 
dnch  is  more  or  less  attenuated  and  sub-cari- 
iated. 

(6680),?.  radiata  ( Solenroslralns , Lam,).  Shell 
'•ansversely  oblong,  violaceous,  with  many  ob- 
eure  rays  ; anterior  side  attenuated  and  rostrat- 
, 18  f°nnd  in  Oriental  seas. — Ena.  Car 

(6681)  PYRETJIRUM  (from  rvp,  fire  be- 

nuse  of  the  hot  taste  of  the  root),  a genus  of 
^nposite  Plants  belonging  to  the  tribe  Astcra- 
j , a hemispherical  involucre,  the  re- 
■Pt'icle  hut  or  convex.  The  fruit 


PYRITES. 

l’lie  pappus  an  elevated  mcinbrn- 
Eag.  Cyc. 

(6682)  PYltETlI  RUM,  Anacyceus  ( Antke - 
mis,  Linn.)  Pyrethruin,  Dec.  Pelliior.y  of  Spain. 

Akerkiimi,  Hjnd.  ). Akerakann,  Tel.  Tan 

J his  root  was  known  to  Dioscorides  ( nupeSpon'^ 
and  is  still  employed  in  Eastern  medicine  by  the 
mini  c akarl  ar/ia.  The  plant  is  a native  of  the 
north  of  Africa,  whence  it  has  been  introduced 
into  the  south  of  Europe.  Hayne  believes  that 
the  root  is  yielded  by  a nearly  allied  species, 
which  lie  calls  st.  oj/icinarain,  ix.  t„  gfi,  and 
which,  he  found  cultivated  in  Thuringia. 


angular  and 


Auacyplus  Pyrethnim  has  a long  fusiform  root. 
Stems  numerous,  procumbent,  branched,  pubes- 
cent. Radical  leaves  spreading,  petiolated, 
rather  smooth,  pinnatified  ; the  segments  pinnat- 
ed, with  linear  tubulate  lobes;  stem  leaves 
sessile.  Branches  one-headed,  Heads  inanv- 
fioweral.  Involucre  in  few  rows  short,  some- 
what cup-shaped,  scales  lanceolate,  pointed, 
brown  at  the  edges,  Receptacle  convex,  with 
oblong,  obovate,  obtuse  palem.  Florets  ol  the 
ray  female,  sterile,  white  above  and  purplish 
beneath  ; of  the  disk,  yellow,  tubular,  with  5 
callous  teeth.  All  the  ‘ corols  with  an  qbconi- 
piessed,  3-winged  tube  without  appendages. 
Style  of  the  disk  with  exappend iculate  branches, 
Achamiuin  Bat,  obcompressed  bordered  with 
broad  entire  wings'.  Pappus  short,  irregular, 
tooth  letted,  somewhat  continuous  with  the* 
wings  on  the  inner  side.  Dec.— Desf.  FI.  A tl.  ii. 
28 1.  Nees  and  Ebenri.  2+4.  St.  and  Cli.  iii  97^ 
The  root,  as  described  bv  Desfontaines,  in 
its  fresh  state  is  fusiform  and’  fleshy,  about  the 
thickness  ot  the  finger,  brownish-coloured  exter- 
nally and  white  within.  When  handled  in  this  state 
it  produces  first  a sensation  of  cold,  soon  followed 
by  heat.  It  is  without  odour,  but  has  mi  acrid 
pungent  taste,  and  causes  .a  copious  flow  of  saliva. 
It  is  said  to  be  imported  from  the  Levant  The 
French  obtain  it  from  Africa.  It  is  cultivated 
iii  ihuringia  and  at  Magdebourg.  The  active 
principle  is  soluble  both  in  Alcohol  and  Fther 
and  appears  to  be  a Volatile  Oil,  which  adheres 
wi  1>  tenacity  to  its  Resin  {Pyrdhrin)  and  Fixed 
Ud.  It  also  contains  Inulin,  Gum,  a little 
L anniu,  Colouring  matter,  various  Salts,  and 
Ligneous  fibre.  Uses.  Irritant,  Sialogogue.  Some- 
tunes  used  to  relieve  Toothache,  or  ,ns  a Masti- 

(•*«?)  PVBBTHKUM  1NDTCUM.  Fevkk- 

iew.  feverfew  a gaudy  (lowered  annual,  usually 
denominated  a Chrysanthemum,  but.  which  the 
botanists  have  removed  to  another  genus  is  often 
seen  gardens  in  Maulmain.-JIW. 

(668+)  PYRITES,  Be  uni  Suepiiuivetum. 

buJphuret  of  Iron.  Iron  Pyrites. 

Sulfure  de  Fey,  Fr.  | gehwcfelelscn,  Ger 
Iron  oombines  with  Sulphur  in  several  pro- 
portions. It  is  common  in  the  form  ofthe 
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Bisidphuret,  of  a yellowish  colour  ; hence  has 
been  thoui* lit  to  contain  Copper.  Jt  was  no- 
doubt  known  to  t lie  ancients.  Prop,  'j  he  na- 
tural Bisulphuret1  (Fe  S„  ===-  (»0)  or  Iron  Pyrites, 
called  also  Mundic,  is  of  a colour  like  Brass,  in 
hard  cubical  crystals,  which  are  not,  acted  upon 
by  any  of  the  acids,  except  the  Ninie.  Sp.  Gr. 
•P9:S.  Often  heated  for  t life  separation  of  the 
Sulphur  by  sublimation.  If  moistened  and  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  Oxygen  is  nbsorbfed,  and  the 
Sulphuret  converted  into  Protosulphate  of  Iron. 
— Royh.  Very  abundant  in  the  schistose  rocks 
of  Cuddapah,  where  it  is  manufactured  into  Sul- 
phur.— Ed-  Iron  pyrites  are  very  abundant  in  the 
Tenasserim  Provinces.  In  sonic  places  they 
contain  arsenic,  and  constitute  arsenical  sulphu- 
ret of  Iron.  The  Burmese  names  though  usu- 
ally applied  to  iron,  are  generic,  and  might  be 
applied  to  any  pyrites. — Mazon. 

(6085)  PYIIOLA.  llerb  of  Chimnphila  um- 
bellate.— Ben . P/mr . 

(6686)  PYROLIGNEOUS  ACID,  Acipcm 
PyiiOUGSEUM,  E.  “Diluted  Acetic  Acid,  ob- 
tained by  the  destructive  distillation  of  Wood.” 
PVmligue’dus  Acid  is  considered  to  be  a discovery 
of  Glauber;  but  it  is  probable,  as  stated  bv  Ber- 
zelius, that  it  was  known  to  the  Egyptians,  as 
in  ay  be  inferred  from  a passage  of  Pliny,  in  which 
Pine  wood,  heated  in  a furnace,  gives  out  “ »iul- 
ore,  aquae  modb,  tluitcnnali ; hoc  in  Syria  cednun 
vocatur,  ac  tanta  est  vis,  ut  in  zEgypto,  corpora 
hominum  clefuiietorum,  eo  perfusa,  serventur. 
In  the  present  day  the  distillation  is  usually  con- 
ducted in  iron  cylinders,  with  condensers  attach- 
ed. The  woody  matter  being  decomposed  by 
heat,  its  elements  unite  to  form  fresh  compounds, 
and  by  distillation  an  acid  liquor  passes  over 
with  water,  tarry  matter,  Einpyreumatic  Oil,  and 
much  inflammable  gas,  while,  a large  proportion 
of  excellent  Charcoal  is  left  in  the  retort,  lhe 
Pvroligneous  xAcid  is  a brown,  transparent  liquid, 
consists  essentially  of  Acetic  Acid,  diluted  with 
water,  holding  in  solution  tar,  with  some  Empy- 
reumatic  Oil,  and  has  a smoky  smell.  It  is  dis- 
tilled, and  further  purified,  by  the  addition  ot 
Carbonate,  of  Soda.  This  is  retained  as  Acetate  of 
Soda  (v.  p.  100),  or  used  for  making  a purer  Acer 
tie  or  Pyroligneous  Acid.  V\  hen  the  acetate  of 
the  above  Alkali  is  formed,  it  is  purified  by  crys- 
tallization and  rc-solution,  afterwards  decompos- 
ed with  Sal.  Acid  the  Acetic  set  free  is  again 
distilled,  and  the  processes  repeated  until  a nearly 
colourless  acid,  with  the  odour  ot  the  Acetic,  is 
produced,  hut  which  is  often  Empyieumatic. 
Nearly  or  entirely  colourless  ; Sp.  Gr.  at  jeas* 
1.034;  M.  C,  neutralize  at  least  grs.  liij.  ot  Curb, 
of  Soda  ; unaffected  by  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen 
or  sol.  of  Nitrate  of  Baryta.— Hoyle. 

(6637)  PYROLIGNEOUS  ACID,  is  made 
from  Coeoanut  Shell  in  India. 


PYRES. 

(6688)  PYROPE.  Pai.i.  A variety  of  the 
garnet,  either  identical  or  nearly  resembling  the 
pyrope  garnet,  is  brouglit  from  Burmah.  It  is 
cliaracterized  by  giving  to  transmitted  light  a 
yellow  tinge,  or  as  the  natives  say,  the  colour  of 
the  ox’s  gall ; tiiid  hence  t lie  Burmese  name, 
which  in  Pali  signifies  ox-gall. — Mason. 

(6680)  PYRUS,  the  Latin  word  for  Pear-Tree, 
is  the  name  of  u genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  liosncecr.  'ibis  genus  is  char- 
acterised by  having  a superior  calyx  with  a 5- 
lobed  limb  ; roundish  petals  ; five  styles  ; the 
fruit  a closed  5-i  elled  pome  with  a cartilaginous 
putameu  called  the  core  ; two  seeds  in  each  cell  ; 
the  testa  cartilaginous.  The  species  are  trees  or 
shrubs  with  simple  or  pinnate  leaves,  and  the 
flowers  placed  on  terminal  many  -flowered  cymes, 
lhe  species  of  this  genus  have  obtained  various 
names,  as  apples  and  peats,  Crabs,  Beam-Trees, 
and  mountain- Ashes. 

(6600)  PYRUS  AUCUPAR1A,  the  Rowan- 
Tree,  or  Roan -1’ree,  known  also  under  the  names- 
of  the  Fow  ler’s  Service-Tree  and  Mountain-Ash. 
Its  Latin  name,  P.  anoUpnVia',  and  its  various- 
modern  designations,  have  been  given  to  it  on i 
account  of  the  general  Use  made  of  its  fruit  fori 
the  purpose  of  decoying  birds  into  traps.  Jt  is- 
much  cultivated,  both  on  account  ot  its  valuable 
wood  and  rapid  growth  It  is  known  from  the: 
other  species  of  Pynis  by  its  slightly  glabrous- 
serrated  leaflets  atid  its' 'globose  lruit.  It  is- 
found  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  in  the  north- 
west of  Asia,  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  other  regions- 
of  the  northern  parts  of  North  America,  and  in: 
the  island  of  Japan.  It  does  not  however  attain 
equal  magnitude  in  all  climates.  In  its  niosti 
northern  localities  and  alpine  situations  it  is  ai 
low  shrubby  bush  ; whilst  in  southern  districts: 
it  forms  a handsome  tree,  growing  to  the  height 
of  20  or  30  feet.  The  finest  trees  in  Britain 
are  found  in  the  Mestern  Highlands  anil  on  the- 
west  coast  of  Scotland.  This  tree  has  enjoyed 
from  remote  times  a distinguished  reputation.! 
\ belief  in  its  power  against  witch  era  It  and  evil 
spirits  of  all  kinds  seems  to  have  been  prevalent 
at  a Very  early  date;  and;  according  to  Eight- 
foot,  iii  his  ‘‘  Flora  Scotica,’  it,  was  till  a late 
period  held  in  high  reputation  in  Scotland  as  a 
charm  against  evil  influence.  It  is  through  t 
hoop  of  this  wood  that  sheep  are  made  to  pass 
night  and  morning  as  a preservative  against  e\i 
spirits.  The  Rowan-  tree  is  a gvacetul  tree,  witl 
an  erect  stem  and  orbicular  head.  It  grows 
very  rapidly  for  the  first  three  or  four  years  o; 
its  existence,  and  on  this  account  it  is  well  adapt-, 
ed  for  planting  with  young  oaks,  which  it  pro- 
tects till  they  grow  above  it,  when  it  is  destroy- 
ed by  their  shade.  It  also  forms  excellent  cop; 
pice- wood,  the  shoots  being  adapted  for  poles  and 
for  making  hoops.  The  bark  is  used  by  tanners 
The  leaves,  when  dried,  have  been  sometime? 
used  in  the  north  of  Europe  as  a substitute  or 
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wheat  in  times  of  scarcity.  It  is  prized  next  to 
yew  for  making  the  how.  In  Wales  it  is  us  reli- 
giously planted  in  churchyards  as  the  yew  is  in 
England. — ling.  Cyc. 

(6691)  PY  IMS  COMMUNIS. 

A amid,  Mind. 

The  Pear,  has  ovate  serrated  leaves,  glabrous 
on  both  surfaces,  with  umbellate  peduncles.  It 
is  a native, of  Europe  in  woods  and  hedges.  In 
its  wild  state  it  is  thorny,  but  always  unarmed 
when  cultivated.  It  is  the  pear  Tree  of  Eng- 
lish orchards.  It  is  easily  distinguished  trout 
the  apple-'l’ree  by  the  shape  of  its  fruit. — Eng. 
Ci/c,  The  Pear  tree  is  not  common  in  the  Dec- 
can  gardens  though  some  trees  are  to  be  found 
having  been  brought  chiefly  from  Bangalore  ; 
l lie  fruit  is  of  a tolerable  large  size  but  coarse 
:uul  hard,  which  only  renders  it  tit  for  baking  and 
stews.  The  same  kind  of  fruit  is  found  in  the 
upper  provinces  of  Bengal. — Riddell. 

(6692)  iPYRUS  CYDONIA.  Pomaces. 

Behee,  Hind. 

The  quince.  This  tree  has  probably  been  in- 
roduced  from  China  or  Bengal,  and  is  now  to  be 
net  with  in  many  gardens.  It  grows  like  the 
ipple.  The  fruit  is  plentiful  at  Sattara,  and  Dr. 
Riddell  met  with  it  at  Poonali.  In  other  parts  of 
,be  Deccan  he  lias  seen  the  tree  in  blossom,  but 
he  fruit  did  not  set,— perhaps  for  want  of  pro- 
per treatment. — Riddell. 

(6693)  PYRUS  MALUS.  Pomace.e. 

Scb  or  Sco,  Duck. 

Pyrus  Malus,  the  Apple,  has  acute  serrate  ovate- 
citie  leaves  ; flowers  in  a sessile  umbel  ; the  fruit 
;Iobose,.and  the  styles  combined  below.  This 
s t lie  Crab-1  rep  of  English  hedges  when  wild, 

T the  Apple-  tree  of  their  orchards.  Other  species 
if  Pyrus  besides  the  above  yield  edible  fruits. 
In  Mount  Sinai  grows  a species  called  P. 
iinacia,  whose  fruits  is  hard,  gritty,  and  austere, 
"'d  whose  leaves,  are  gray  with  down;  in 
jermany  a similar  kind,  the,  P.  nivalis,  is 
',Vr  no  means  uncommon,  with  a considerable 
nsemblance  to  the  last ; Siberia  and  Persia  pyo- 
uce  another,  called  P.  salic.i.J'olia,  with  very,  nar- 
ow  hoary  leaves  ; ami  in  the  former  country  are 
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found  the  Siberian  Crab,  P.  prnnifolia,  and  the 
Berry-fruited  Crab,  P.  baccala,  whose  fruit  is 
loo  small  for  ordinary  consumption,  but  is  often 
seen  in  the  form  of  a sweetmeut.  Besides  these, 
the  Chinese  Crab,  P.  speclabilis,  and  also  P.  co- 
ronariu , are  cultivated  for  their  flowers. — Eng  Oyc. 

The  two  sorts  of  apples  commonly  found  in 
most  Native  gardens  in  the  Deccan,  * are  said  to 
have  been  first  introduced  from  Peisia.  They  are 
of  a small  description  ; one  sweet  and  luscious, 
grows  in  bunches;  the  other,  which  is  larger, 
lias  a rough  taste,  and  is  better  adapted  for  tarts. 
They  may  be  propagated  by  layers,  suck- 
ers, and  even  cuttings.  The  young  plant 
should  never  be  allowed  to  throw'  out  branch- 
es at  less  than  two  or  three  feet  from 
the  ground  ; all  the  buds  beneath  must 
be  rubbed  off.  Never  plant  them  closer  than 
from  nine  to  twelve  feet  to  each  other,  and 
it  there  is  sufficient  ground,  keep  them  separate 
from  other  trees,  so  that  they  can  either  be 
wintered  or  watered  as  required.  Remove  all 
suckers  round  the  stem  of  the  tree,  or  from  the 
roots,  [unless  required  for  stocks,]  then,  cut 
them  clean  off  with  a sharp  knife.  The  trees 
may  be  opened  immediately  after  the  rains,  if 
not  in  blossom.  Pluck  oft  all  the  leaves  care- 
fully, and  beware,  in  so  doing,  tlpit  the  blossom 
buds  are  not  injured,  which  native  gardeners  in 
th, a, careless  manner  of  stripping  the  leaves,  are 
very  apt  to  do  ;— then  prune  the  tree.  As 
soon  as  the  blossom  appears  set,  put  plenty  of 
old  rich  manure  to  them,  and  water  well  every 
third  day  .until  the  fruit  is  nearly  vine.  If  yon 
continue  watering  after  this,  it  'makes  the  fruit 
mealy  and  insipid.  When  the  fruit  is  all  ga- 
thered, cease  to  water  the  trees,  and  ns  soon  "as 
the  leaves  turn  brown  and  dry,  which  "ill  be  in 
the  course  of  a month,  then  open  the  roots  for 
two  or  three  days,  cover  with  manure  again,  and 
water  well  as  before,  when  you  mav  probably 
get  a second  crop  in  April  or, May—  Riddell. 

(6694)  PYRUS  : Pear  Tree.  Wallich 

found  a species  of  pear  tree  growing  on  limestone 
mountain^,  near  the  Irrawaddy  ; and  it  mav  exist, 
m the  'ien.asserini  Provinces,  though  Mr.  Mason 
has.  neve;)-,  met,  with,  it.— Mason. 


a. 


.(6695)  QUAD  RUM  ANA,  Cuvier’s  name  for ' 
is, second  order  of  Maminiferous  Animals,  an 
ider  winch  must  be  always  viewed  by  the 
oolgts  with  great,  interest,  inasmuch  as  it,  con- 
, 11118  tl,05C  fonns  among  which  will  be  found 

ni  "cai?t  •BWch-though  the  distance  is 
1111  great — to  Man. 


The  order  Primates  of  Linnaeus  consisted  of 
the  genera  Homo,  Simla,  Lemur,  and  Vcsperlilio. 

(6696)  QUAIL,  Mr.  Gould  recognises  the. 
common  Quail  ot  India  as  distinct  from  the  Eu- 
ropeau  Quail  .—BUyh. 

(6697)  QUAKING  GRASS.  Bhiza 
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(6698)  QtJAMOCUT,  n ’genus  of  climbing 
"Plants  of  the  natural  family  ot.Cauvohmlucex , 
chieHv  found  in  the  hot  parts  of  America,  but 
species  are  indigenous  both  in  India  and  China. 
The  genus  is  characterised  by  having  a 5-leaved 
calyx.  Corolla  somewhat  salver  shaped,  plicate, 
mid  5-lobed.  Stamens,  5,  inserted  into  the  base 
of  the  corolla.  Ovary  4-celled.  Cells  with 
single  ovules.  Style  simple.  Stigma  capitate 
•and  bilobed.  Capsule  4-celled,  4-valved.  Seeds 
4,  erect.  Climbing  plants  with  the  leaves  alter- 
nate, cordate,  entire,  lobed,  or  pinnatifid  ; ped- 
uncles axillary  ; one  or  many  flowers  of  a red 
colour.  vulgaris  is  common  in  every  part  of 
India,  'and,  being  a beautiful  plant,  has  been  cul- 
tivated in  England  as  a tender  annual.  The 
name  of  the  genus  has  been  taken  from  that  of 
this  species,  which  was  Ipoificeu  Quamoclit,  the 
latter  name  signifying  Dwarf-Bean,  because, 
though  smaller,  it  resembles  the  kidney-beau  in 
its  habit. — Eng.  Cyc. 

--(6699) QUAMOCLIT  ALBA.  Puke 'White. 
— Common,  easily  grown  from  seed. — Jaffirey. 

(6700)  QUAMOCLIT  PENXATUAL  Syn. 
Ipom.ea  quamoclit.  Jasmine  rouge.  This 
beautiful  little  creeper  which  the  French  and 
Burmese  call  red  jasmine,  the  English  China 
creeper,  and  the  botanists  quamoclit  or  dwarf 
bean,  is  quite  naturalized  throughout  the  ierins- 
seriin  Provinces,  the  French  name  is  both  more 
descriptive  and  euphonious  than  either  of  the 
others. — Mason. 

(6701)  QUAMOCLIT  PIKEN1CEA.  This 
is  a very  handsome  climber  with  flowers  crimson, 
tube  long  and  slender ; grows  readily  from  seed. 
—Jajfrey. 

(6702)  QUAMOCLIT  ATULG  A It  IS.  Indian 
Forget-me-not. — Sometimes  called  the  star 
creeper,  from  the  shape  of  the  flower  which  is  of 
a deep  rosy  red. — Jaffrry. 

(6703)  QUARTZ,  the  Mineralogical  name  of 
numerous  varieties  ol  R -ok  Crystal,  the  Native 
Oxide  of  Silicon  [Silicon],  called  also  Siliceous 
or  Flint  Earth,  and  Silicic  Aeid.  It  is  remarked 
by  Air.  Brooke  (‘Mineralogy’)'  that  the  “differ- 
ences of  structure,  hardness,  specific  gravity, 
mixture  with  foreign  matter,  aud  othei 
characters  belonging  to  this  species,  are  so  nu- 
merous as  to  render  any  single  description  in- 
applicable to  all  its  varieties.”  Some  of  the 
varieties  of  quartz  have  been  already  described  ; 
these  we  shall  presently  refer  to.  Quartz  occurs 
crystallised  and  massive,  and  in  both  states  it  is 
widely  diffused  throughout  nature,  and  is  es- 
pecially one  of  the  constituents  of  granitic  and 
the  older  rocks.  In  India,  the  finest  specimens  ol 
crystallised  quartz  occur  in  Madura  and  at 
Yelluni  &c.  ; they  are  found  in  Cornwall  and  near 
Bristol  of  great  brilliancy,  and  are  known  by  the 
name  of  Cornish  and  Bristol  diamonds.  To  enu- 
merate the  different  places  in  which  this  substance 
occurs  would  be  most  endless.  Quartz  is  com- 
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posed  of  one  equivalent  of  silicon  = 14,  and  one 
equivalent  of  oxygen  =“  8 j it3  equivalent  is 
therefore  22. 

Hornstone  and  Chert  are  varieties  of  compact 
quartz.  Cavernous  quartz  is  termed  Spongi-  , 
form  Quartz  or  Swimming  Stone,  aud  other 
scarlet  varieties  have  also  been  described. 

Quartz  possessing  different  colours  has  receiv- 
ed various  names  ; some  of  these  we  shall  briefly 
notice. 

Brown  or  Smoky  Quartz  occurs  in  fine 
crystals  near  Cairngorm  in  Aberdeenshire.  It 
is  used  for  seals  and  ornamenis  when  cut  and 
polished.  The  nature  of  the  colouring-matter  is 
not  known,  but  is  probably  carbonaceous  matter. 

Purple  Quartz  or  Amethyst,  is  found  both, 
crystallised  and  massive.  It  is  of  every  shade- 
of  purplish-violet,  and  the  colour  in  the  perfect 
amethyst  is  pretty  equal  throughout  the  crystal! 
or  mass  ; frequently  however  the  summits  of  the 
crystals  only  are  coloured.  It  is  used  for  orna- 
ments. According  to  Rose,  amethyst  consists- 
of — 

Silica 97'50 

Alumina  U-25 

Oxide  of  Iron  . . .i  • » . . 0-75 

-98  51 

Amethysts  of  the  first  quality  are  found  in  India, 
Ceylon,  Persia,  and  Siberia.  Amethystine. 
Quartz  of  inferior  quality  is  met  with  in  most 
countries.  In  Cornwall  it  occurs  in  some  tin- 
mines. 

Blue  Quartz  ( Siderite ) occurs  crystallised  and 
massive,  it  is  compact,  of  a grayish  or  green- 
ish-blue colour.  Lustre  resinous,  waxy.  Trans- 
lucent on  the  edges.  It  is  found  near  Salzburg; 

Green  Quartz  is  found  in  Peru,  in  trauslu-; 
cent  hexagonal  prisms.  Opaque  massive  greer 
quartz  is  called  Prase ; the  colour  appears  to  be 
owing  to  actinolite.  it  is  found  in  Saxony. 
Ohn/joprase  is  light  green  amorphous  quartz 
it  is  coloured  by  oxide  of  nickel.  It  is  found  it 
Silesia  and  North  America. 

Yellow  Quartz  is  transparent.  ; of  various 
shades  of  colour.  It  is  found  in  Cornwall,  Scot' 
land,  Bohemia,  kc.  It  is  probably  coloured  In 
oxide  of  iron.  It  has  been  called  Scottish  ant 
Bohemian  Topaz. 

Yellow  Quartz  is  opaque.  Ferruginous 
Quartz  occurs  of  various  shades  of  yellow  am 
reddish-yellow.  According  to  Bucholz,  it  con. 
tains  5 per  cent  of  oxide  of  iron,  to  which  it 
colour  is  owing.  It  is  found  near  Bristol,  it 
Scotland,  &c. 

Red  Quartz  ( Composlella ),  Hyacinthm 
Quartz.  Colour  yellowish  or  reddish-bruwi 
It  is  found  in  Spain  aud  North  America. 

Amorphous  Quartz.  The  following  are  vane 
ties  of  quartz  : Agate,  Avanturine,  Ilis"}- 
Flinty  Slate,  Opal,  aud  Bloodstone. 

In  addition  to  these,  which  may  be  considerc 
among  the  purer  varieties  of  quartz,  it  occur 
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mixed  with  variously- coloured  clays  and  other 
extraneous  matter,  forming  different  kinds  of 
iasper.  Jasper  occurs  opaque,  which  constitutes 
me  of  the  most  prominent  differences  between 
i and  agate.  Its  colours  are  green,  yellow,  and 
ed,  of  various  shades,  rarely  blue  : these  colours 
ire  occasionally  mixed  in  spots  and  irregular 
’cins.  Jasper  is  massive,  has  often  a resinous 
ustre,  but  is  sometimes  dull.  It  is  found  on 
nany  parts  of  the  continent,  in  Cbrnwall,  and 
n Scotland.  Striped  or  Riband  Jasper  present's 
;reen,  yellow,  and  red  colours  of  various  shades, 
ometimes  in  spots ; but  the  most  beautiful 
ariety  is  composed  of  equal  and  parallel  stripes 
f these  colours.  It  occurs  in  Siberia,  the 
larz,  and  Sbixony.  Egyptian  Jasper,  or  Egyp- 
ian  Pebble,  occurs  in  rough  roundish  masses, 
nd  is  generally  of  a brown  colour.  Internally 
; is  usually  of  a light  colour.  It  is  found  on  the 
urface  to  the  eastward  of  Grand  Cairo,  and  on 
he  borders  of  the  Red  Sea.  it  is  well  known 
Imt  Siliceous  earth  assumes  other  forms  besides 
rat  of  quartz  and  the  varieties  of  it  which  have 
ow  been  described  : one  of  the  most  useful 
f these  is  Common  Sand. — Eiig.Cyc.  According 
> Tomlinson,  quartz  is  the  mineralogical  name 
f a substance  widely  diffused  throughout  nature, 

3 iu  the  numerous  varieties  of  rock  crystal  or 
ative  oxide  of  silieiuin,  siliceous  or  flint  earth, 
ad  silicic  acid.  Quartz  is  one  of  the  constituents 
f granite  and  of  the  older  rocks.  It  also  oc- 
irs  crystalized  and  massive.  The  primary 
Tin  of  the  crystal  is  a rhomboid,  but  it  is  gene 
illy  found  in  hexagonal  prisms  terminated  by 
ixagoiial  pyramids,  and  when  the  prism  is 
anting  and  both  pyramids  are  present,  the 
ystal  is  a dodecahedron  with  triangular  planes 
he  cleavage  is  not.  usually  traceable  by  ordinary 
cans,  but  may  often  be  detected  by  heating 
ie  crystal  and  plunging  it  in,  water.  The 
eavage  is  parallel  to  the  planes  and  pyramids 
? the  ordinary  crystal.  The  fracture  is  conchoi- 
d,  hardness  7.0  ; it  scratches  glass  readily,  and 
ves  fire  when  struck  with  steel.  It  becomes 
isitively  electrical  when  rubbed,  and  two  pieces 
hen  rubbed  together  in  the  dark  become  lumi- 
>us.  It  is  transparent,  translucent  or  opaque  ; 
e lustre  is  vitreous  or  resinous  : the  specific 
ayity  2.69  to  2.81.  It  is  infusible,  insoluble 
most  acids  ; but  it  combines  with  the  fixed  alka- 
is  and  produces  silicates. 

Pure  quartz  is  colourless,  hut  quartz  usually 
•Mbits  a great  variety  of  colours.  Purple 
lartz  or  amethyst  occurs  both  crystallized  and 
assive  : it  is  of  every  shade  of'purplish  violet  : 
contains  alumina  and  oxide  of  manganese, 
anificent  crystals  of  this  occur  in  the  Hy- 
:rabad  territory  and  in  Central  India.  Blue 
lartz  or  siderite  also  occurs  crystallized 
id  massive.  The  Cairngorm  or  smoky  quartz 
mtains  a small  quantity  of  bitumen.  Green 
lartz  is  found  in  Peru  in  translucent  hexagonal 
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prisms.  Opaque  massive  green  quartz  is  called 
prase  : it  is  found  in  Saxony.  Crjsoprase  is  an 
amorphous  quartz  of  a light  green  colour,  oxide 
of  nickel  being  the  colouring  matter.  Yellow 
quartz,  called  Scotch,  and  Bohemian  topaz  is  of 
various  shades  of  yellow.  Opaque  yellow  or 
ferruginous  quartz  contains  about  5 per  cent,  of 
oxide  of  iron  : it  occurs  in  various  shades  of 
yellow  and  reddish  yellow.  Red  quartz,  or 
Composlella  hyucinthine  quartz,  is  of  a yellow- 
ish or  reddish-brown. — Tomlinson. 

(0704)  QUASSIA. 

Bois  dequassie,  Fit.  | Lcno  de  Qussia,  Sp. 

Quassienfiolz,  Gicu.  | 

An  intensely  bitter  wood,  obtained  from  the 
Q.  Excelsa  of  Jamaica,  which  furnishes,  the 
greater  part  of  $he  chips  sold  as  quassia  by  Eu- 
ropean druggists.  The  Q.  Amara  is  a native  of 
Surian,;  Guiana,  Colombia,  Panama,  and  has  been 
recently  introduced  into  Bengal.  Quassia  wood 
is  a very  pure  and  simple  bitter,  and  lias  been 
much  employed  in  bilious  and  intermittent  fevers, 
gout,  &c.  It  is  also  supposed  to  be  used  by 
some  brewers  as  a substitute  for  hops,  although 
forbidden  by  la w.-^Eaulkner. 

(6705)  QUASSIA  AMARA.  Bitter  quas- 
sia. The  wood. 

This  native  of  Surinam,  Guiana,  Colombia, 
and  Panama,  was  intrdduced  into  Bengal  by 
Lord  Auckland.  It  thrives  tolerably  well  in 
the  Calcutta  Garden.  Med.  uses.  Quassia 
wood  is  a very  pure  and  simple  bitter,  and  lias 
been  much  employed  iu  bilious  and  intermittent 
levers,  dropsies  from  debility,  atonic  gout,  and 
indeed  in  all  cases  in  which  bitter  tonics  are 
advisable.  The  English  brewers  use  it  freely 
as  a substitute  for  hops,  although  it  is  thought 
to  have  some  degree  of  narcotic  power,  a decoc- 
tion of  quassia  being  much  used  as  a poison  for 
flies.  Quassia  is  with  much  difficulty  reduced 
to  powder,  and  is  consequently  given  in  the 
forms  of  extract,  tincture,  infusion,  and  decoction. 
— O' Shaughnessy,  page  267. 

(6  7 0 6)  QUASSIA  SIM ARUB A.  Bitter,  or 
mountain  damson.  Syn.  Sitnaruba  amara,  Bind- 
ley. Off.  The  bark;.  — Ibid  267. 

(6707)  QUERCITRON,  the  bark  of  the  quer- 
cus  nigra,  or  tinctoriay  or  yellow  oak,  a native 
of  North  America.  It  is  prepared  for  use  by 
taking  off  the  epidermis  and  pounding  the  inner 
bark  in  a mill.  Its  colouring  principle,  querci- 
trine,  forms  pale  yellow  spangles  ; it  has  a faint 
acid  reaction,  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  to  a cer- 
tain extent  in  water.  A decoction  of  the  bark, 
deprived  of  its  tannine  by  means  of  glue,  produ- 
ces a fine  yellow  upon  fabrics  mordanted 
with  alum,  and  various  shades  of  olive  with 
iron  mordants.  It  is  much  used  In  calico- 
printing. — Tomlinson.  Quercitron  bark  is  an 
important  yellow  dye,  obtained  from  the  bark 
>29  y 7 
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of  a species  of  oak  ( Quercus  tinctoria,  or 
nigra),  indigenous  to  North  America.' — Faulkner. 

(0708)  QUERCUS;  OAK. 


Baalut,  Ahab. 
Eeg,  Dan. 
Eik,  Dut. 
Ohene,  Fa. 
Eiclie,  Ger. 
Quercia,  lx- 


Quercus,  Lax. 

Dah.  Peru 

Rolile,  Garbalho,  Ponx. 
Dub,  Jlus. 

Itoble,  Sr. 

Ek,  Sw,. 


A genus 


of  well-known  timber  trees  (Quer- 
cus), embracing  about  130  species.  Quercus, 
the  Latin  word  for  an  oak-tree,  which  is  of 
frequent  occurr  ence  in  the  Itoinan  writers. 
It  is  now,  as  then,  applied  to  the  oak  and 
all  the  other  species  associated  with  it  by 
botanists  in  one  eommott  genus.  Quercus  dif- 
fers essentially  from  Castanea,  the  Chestnut, 
in  having  short  obtuse  stigmata,  Ami  from  both 
it  and  Fagus,  the  Beech,  in  the  cells  of  its  ovary 
containing  two  ovules  instead  of  four.  It  is  al- 
so distinguished  by  its  acOrn  or, nut  being  seated 
in  a cup,  and  not  in  a close  husk  ; but  there  are 
intermediate  conditions  of  this  part,  technically 
called  the  cupnle,  which  render  it;  of  less  value 
as  a mark  of  distinction  than  would  at  first  sight 
appear.  Many  of  the  oaks  of  the  hotter  parts 
of  Asia  have  the  acorn  completely  inclosed  with- 
in the  cnpulc.  Slid  however  the  prickly  husk  of 
the  beech  and  the  chestnut,  splitting  into  valves, 
may  in  general  be  distinguished  from  the  closed- 
up  cup  of  the  Indian  oaks.  Oaks,  like  roses,  are 
scarcely  known  in  a wild  state  in  the  southern 
hemisphere.  In  the  Islands  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago they  reach  their  most  southern  limits,  es- 
pecially in  Java  ; thence  they  pass  upwards  be- 
yond the  equinoctial  line,  and  following  the  east- 
ern parts  of  Asia,  they  spread  to  the  westward 
along  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  <xnd  reaching 
Europe,  are  only  arrested  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
On  the  other  hand  they  find  their  way  to  the 
eastward  of  their  Asiatic  origin,  ap'd  overrun 
America  from  Canada  and  Oregon  through  Cali- 
fornia and  Mexico,  till  their  progress  to  the 
south  is  stopped  by  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 
While  however  the  genus  is  thus  extensively  dis- 
tributed, the  species  are  confined  within  compa- 
ratively narrow  territorial  limits.  Many  of  the 
Javanese  kinds  appear  to  be  peculiar  to  the  In- 
dian Archipelago,  or  only  occur  near  (he  south- 
eastern angle  of  Asia.-  Those  of  the  Himalayas 
are  perfectly  distinct  from  the  oaks  of  the  Trans- 
Himalayan  regions,  and  have  not  even  been 
found  on  the  mountains  of  Persia.  Several  of 
the  Oriental  kinds  are  known  nowhere  else,  and 
the  American  species  are  quite  peculiar  to  that 
country.  The  species  are  very  numerous,  and 
we  propose  to  give  some  of  the  more  remarkable 
according  to  their  geographical  distribution.—: 
Eng.  Cyc.  All  travellers  in  the  Himalayas  testify 
to  the  abundance  of  oaks.  The  people  employed 
by  Dr.  Wallich  gathered  a considerable  number 
of  species,  and  Dr.  Roylc  assures  us  that  they 
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are  found  from  moderate  elevations  up  to  the 
limits  of  trees.  Among  these,  all  from  the 
lower  regions  are  no  doubt,  too  tender  for 
cultivation  in  Great  Britain  ; but  of  tlie 
alpine  species  some  may  be  expected  to  prove  , 
hardy. — Eug.  Cyc.  Several  species  are  indi- 
genous in  the  Tenasserim  provinces.  Mason  says  ■ 
Wallich  louqd  seven  different  species  of  oak, 
Quercus  fenestrata,  turbinatn,  velutina,  Qiter- 
eus  Amher?tiaims  and  Tiibhoe,  growing  in  Bur- 
mail  and  on  the  Tenasseriin  Coast.  Three  or 
four  are  natives  of  these  Provinces,  and  all  afford  i 
useful  timber,  though  inferior  to  the  English 
oak. — Mason.  No  oak  nor  ohesmit  ascends- 
above  90U0  feet  in  the  interior  of  Sikkim,  where 
they  are  replaced  by  a species  of  hazel  (CorylusJ ; 
in  the  North  Himalaya,  on  the  other  hand,  ail 
oak  (Quercus  seniecarpifolia,  see  vol,  i.  p.  187) 
is  amongst  the  most  alpine  trees,  and  the  nut 
is  a different  species,  more  resembling  the 
European. . Oil  the  outer  Sikkim  ranges  oaks? 
(Q.  annulate  ?)  ascend  to  1 0,(00  feet,  and  tliere> 
is  no  hazel. — Hooker  Him  Jour.  Vol-  II,  p ■ 114. 
It  is  not  generally  known  that  oaks  are  often 
very  tropical  plants ; not  only  abounding  at  lowi 
elevations  in  the  mountains,  but  descending  in 
abundance  to  the  level  of  the  sea.  Though  almost 
unknown  in  Ceylon,  the  Peninsula  of  India,  tropi- 
cal Africa,  or  South  America,  they  abound  in  the 
hot  valleys  of  the  Eastern  Himalaya,  East  Ben- 
gal, Malay  Peninsula,  and  India  islands  ; where 
perhaps  more  species  grow  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  Such  facts  as  this  disturb 
our  preconceived  notions  of  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  the  most  familiar  tribes  of  plants, 
and  throw  great  doubt  on  the  conclusion  which 
fossil  plants  are  supposed  to  indicate'.  — Hooker 
Him.  Jour.  Vol.  11.  page  43G.  Two  find 
species  of  evergreen  oaks  were  observed  by 
Fortune  in  the  Himalayas  named  Quercu., 
dilate  la  and  Q.  semicarpifolia.  Amongst  her, 
bacepus  plants  lie  noticed  some  pretty  primroses 
Liliim. gigantium  and  Jf  alUcliianum,  and  Fritil . 
laria  polyphylla.  Here  also  was  the  once  fa 
mous  Prangps  plant  in  full  bloom. — Fortune 
p.  36f>.  He  observed  also  two  specimens  of  ever: 
green  oak  (Quercus  sclerophglla  and  Q,  inr.ersa) 
with  large  and  glossy  leaves,  not  unlike  the  Pori 
tugal  laurel  at  a distance.  Dr.  Wight  gives_  ii 
leones,  Quercus  acuminata,  221 ; armata,  770  » 
castanicarpa,  769;  fenestrata,  21 9 ; ferox,  21 8 
lanceaefolia,  - 12  ; lappacea,  220  ; seiuiserrata 
211  ; squamata,  213  ; turbinata,  22  i. 

(6709)  QUERCUS  ANNULATA,  Ring. 
Cupped  Oak.  Leaves  obovnte,  taper-pointed 
serrated  in  their  upper  half ; somewhat  glaucou: 
and  silky  beneath.  Acorns  axillary,  sessile 
ovate,  with  the  cup  furrowed  concentrically 
Found  in  the  Himalayas. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(6710)  QUERCUS  BALLOTA.  Probably 
that  described  iu  Persian  works  as  Shaji  Mho 
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and  Buloot  ul  mulk.  Hpepis,  TheOphr.  A native 
of  Spain  and  Greece.  The  acorns  of  Q.  incUna 
are  sold  in  the  bazars  ns  a medicine,  under  the 
name  of  Bulloot. — O' Bhaug  hnessy,  page  607 
Roxburgh  says  that  a species  of  oak,  Qnercus 
fenestra , is  a native  of  the  mountains  in  the 
vicinity  of  Silhet  ; on  the  Tenasserim  Coast  the 
same  species  grows  indigenous  not  titty  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. — Mason. 

(6711)  QUERCUS  CASTANE/EFOLIA,  the 
Chestnut-Leaved  Oak.  Leaves  oblong-lanceo- 
late, rather  downy  on  the  under  side,  coarsely 
serrated,  with  bristle-pointed  lobes.  Acorns  near- 
ly sessile,  oblong,  with  the  cups,  when  old, 
covered  by  reversed  scales.  A tree  from  the 
province  of  Mazanderan,  reported  to  be  very 
beautiful.  The  leaves  are  often  from  4 to  5 
inches  long.  Mr.  Barker  Webb  states  that  it  is 
the  same  as  what  has  been  called  Q.  Libani,  and 
that  it  is  remarkable  for  having  large  depressed 
fruit,  with  wide  lozenge-shaped  scales  turned 
back  at  the  point. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(6712)  QUERCUS  CHINENSIS,  the  Chi- 
nese Oak.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  taper-point- 
ed, with  bristly  shallow  serratures,  and  very  long 
Footstalks ; slightly  downy  on  the  under  side. 
Acorns  globose,  sessile,  in  pairs.  Cups  with 
hoary  lanceolate  scales,  the  exterior  of  which  are 
reflexed,  and  longer  than  the  acorn.  A beautiful 
Chinese  species,  found  (by  the  botanists  attach- 
3d  to  the  Russian  mission  to  Peking)  in  moun- 
tainous places.  It  is  said  to  have  exactly  the 
habit  and  appearance  of  a Spanish,  chestnut.  A 
igure  of  it  has  been  given  from  specimens  com- 
nunicated  by  Dr.  Bunge,  its  discoverer.— Eng. 
Cyc. 

(6713)  QUERCUS  EAGINEA,  Beech-Oak. 
Leaves  on  short  stalks,  obvate,  with  numerous 
miform  shallow  lobes  ; downy  beneath  ; when 
r’oung  somewhat  heart-shaped  and  unequal  at 
the  base.  Fruit  sessile.  Cup  with  downy  close- 
iressed  somewhat  ciliated  scales.  Acorn  coni- 
sal  or  somewhat  cylindrical.  A native  of  Portu- 
gal, Spain,  and  Tangiers,  and  apparently  un- 
known in  our  gardens.  Mr.  Barker  Webb  "ho  w- 
wer,  who  has  studied  some  of  the  European  spe- 
cies with  great  care,  regards  it  as  identical  with 
?•  Turneri,  or  Q.  Australis,  and  if  so,  we  possess 
t.  The  same  learned  botanist  reduces  to  this 
he  Aleppo  Gall-Nut  Oak,  Q.  infecloria,  and  he 
s probably  right. — Eng.  Ci/c. 

(6714)  QUERCUS  INCANA,  the  Hima- 
ayan  Ilex.  Leaves  coriaceous,  ovate-lanceolate, 
ihining  and  smooth  on  the  upper  side,  densely 
lowny  beneath,  with  coarse  serratures  which  are 
lot  bristle-pointed.  Acorns  solitary,  sessile, 
icute,  but  little  protruded  beyond  the  hemis- 
pherical downy  cup,  the  scales  of  which  are 
imall  and  closely  pressed.  A beautiful  tree, 
vtTy  like  the  evergreen  oak  of  Europe.  Its  leaves 
more  woolly  on  under  side, 
Ur*  Wallich  found  it  in  Kumaon,  where  the 
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people  called  it  ‘ Munroo Dr.  Royle  states  it 
to  be  the  ‘ Ban’'  of  the  hill  people,  where  he  saw 
it,  and  that  it  occurs  at  moderate  elevations.  It 
is  therefore  in  all  probability  tender.— Eng.  Cyc. 

(67 15)  QUERCUS  INFECTORIA,  Gall- 
nut  oak.  Galls.- 

Alajoopliub  Hind. 

Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and  Kurdistan,  a shrub 
4 to  6 feet  high.  This  tree  when  punctured  by 
a cyneps  allows  an  astringent  juice  to  exude, 
which  becomes  the  gall  nuts  of  commerce. — 
O' Shaugltnessy,  pai/e  608.  . 

(6716)  . QUERCUS  INFECTORIA,  Oriental 
Gall-Oak.  Leaves  ovale-oblong,  very  smooth 
on  both  sides,  deeply  toothed,  somewhat  sinuat- 
ed  deciduous.  Fruit  sessile.  Cup  tesselated. 
Acorn,  elongated,  -nearly  cylindrical.  A very 
common  plant  in  Asia  Minor,  where  its  branches 
are  attacked  by  an  insect,  the  Gy  nips  scriptorum, 
which  punctures  them,  and  causes  the  formation 
of  the  oak-galls  so  well  known  in  commerce.  It 
forms  a scrubby  bush  rather  than  tree,  and  is  of 
no  value  except  for  its  galls.  Its  branches  oc- 
casionally produce  large  brownish-red  tubercles, 
spongy  within,  which  are  by  some  supposed  to 
be,  the  apples  of  the  Dead  Sea,  whose  appearance 
was  tepipiing,  but  which  contained  only  dust 
and  ashes.— Eng.  Cyc- 

(6717)  QUERCUS  LANATA,  woolly-Leaved 
Nepaui  Oak.  Leaves  elliptic-oblong,  deep  green, 
sharply  serrated,  coriaceous ; densely  woolly 
beneath.  Fruit  in  very  short  axillary  solitary 
spikes.  Cup  scaly,  without  prickles.  This  is 
one  of  the  handsomest  oaks  yet  discovered.  It 
is  found  wild  in  the  Himalayas. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(6718)  QUERCUS  MANN1FERA,  the  Man- 
na Oak.  Leaves  stalked,  oblong,  somewhat 
heart-shaped,  cut  j the-lobes  blunt,*  smooth  above, 
downy  beneath.  Young  acorns  oval,  stalkless, 
smooth.  An  inhabitant  of  the  Kurd  Mountains, 
where  it  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Brant,  the 
British  consul  at’  Erzerum,  who  found  that  the 
Kurds  obtain  a sweet  mucilaginous  substance  from 
its  branches  and  leaves  by  steeping  them  in  boil- 
ing water  at  the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  and 
afterwards  evaporating  the  water.  This  sub- 
stance is  made  into  cakes,  and  sold  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  town  of  Van  under  the  name  of 
Ghiok-Helvashee,  ‘ the  Sweetmeat  of  Heaven.’ 
The  species  is  very  near  Q.  sessilijlora,  especially 
a form  of  it  which  has  been  named  Q.  Monyho- 
lica. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(6719)  QUERCUS  PEDUNCULATA : its 
bark  is  used  in  Medecine. — Ben.  Vk.  217. 

(6720)  QUERCUS  REGIA,  the  Royal  Oak. 
Leaves  stalked,  ovate-lanceolate,  heart-shaped, 
wavy,  with  coarse  sharp  unequal  serratures,  on 
each  side  green,  shining,  ancf  smooth.  The  lobes 
ot  the  leaves  terminated,  by  a conspicuous  bristle. 
From  Kurdistan.  It  is  a noble  species,  with 
leaves  as  large  as  those  of  a Spanish  chestnut, 
and  very  like  theim* — Eng.  Cyc, 
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(6721)  QUERCUS  RIGID, V,  StifT-Loaved 
Oak.  Leaves  oblong,  undivided,  with  spinous 
serratur.es, smooth,  glaucous  beneath,  heart-shap- 
ed at  the  base.  Footstalks  bearded  at  the  sum- 
mit. Scales  of  the  cup  rigid,  spreading.  A 
native  of  Caramania,  of  Kurdistan,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Sibthorpe,  of  the  Morea,  but  the  last  is 
doubtful.  It  is  a handsome- looking  plant,  so  far 
as  can  be  judged  from  dried  specimens,  but 


nothing  is  known  of  its  uses. — Eng.  Gyc. 


(6722)  QUERCUS  SEMICARPIFOLIA, 
Marking-Nut-Leaved  Oak.  Khasrou  of  the 
Nepalese,  is  found  in  East  Nepal,  is  common 
as  far-west  as  Cashmere.  It  is  not  found 
in  Sikkim,  though  it  appears  again  in  Bho- 
tan.  It  ascends  in  the  Himalaya  to  12,000 
feet,  which  is  the  highest  limit  of  forest  : but  in 
Sikkim  no  oak  attains  a greater  elevation  than 
0,000  feet- — Hooker,  Him.  Jour.  Vol  lp.  187. 

The  quercus  semicarpifolia,  1ms  Leaves  obovate, 
obtuse,  coriaceous,  entire  ; heart-shaped  at  the 
base;  downy  beneath  ; the  young  ones  with 
spinous  teeth.  Acorns  solitary  or  in  pairs,  on 
short  downy  stalks,  depressed  at  the  point,  about 
twice  as  long  as  the  shallow  scaly  cups.  As 
this  species  occurs  in  the  Himalayas  at  the  upper 
limits  of  the  forests,  at  even  greater  elevations 
than  the  Pines,  it  would,  no  doubt,  suit  the  cli- 
mate of  England  ; and  if  so,  its  introduction 
would  be  very  desirable,  for  it  is  stated  to  form 
a magnificent  tree,  whose  timber  is  much  es- 
teemed by  the  natives. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(6723)  QUERCUS  SEliRATA.  Amenta- 

CE/E. 

Shingra,  Due. 

These  trees  are  only  found  in  the  hill  stations, 
where  they  have  been  grown  from  seed  by 
private  individuals.  At  Mahabuleshwar;  a few 
plants  have  been  grown,  more  resembling  a 
shrub  than  a tree.— Riddell. 

■v6724)  QUERCUS  SURER  Cork-Tree. 
Leaves  ovate-oblong,  bhlntish,  coriaceous,  entiie 
or  sharply  serrated,  downy  beneath.  Bark  crack- 
ed, fungous.  The  Cork-tree  is  spread  through 
all  the  warm  parts  of  Spain,  but  is  most  abund- 
ant in  Catalonia  and  Valencia,  whence  the  prin-  | into 
cipal  exports  have  been  made.  In  the  property 
of  forming  a spongy  soft  substance  on  its  bark, 
it  surpasses  all  other  European  trees,  and  hence 
is  c3f  the  greatest  value  for  corks  and  for  similar 
purposes.  The  form  of  the  tree  is  said  to  be 
much  more  beautiful  than  that  of  the  common 
evergreen  oak,  and  in  the  districts  suited  to  it, 
attains  a great  height.  The  species  bears  the 
climate  of  London,  but  acquires  little  of  its  na- 
tural beauty  in  that  country.— Eng.  Cyc. 

(6725)  QUICK  LIME 


QUININE. 

Clmnam,  Cliuna,  Guz.  Cal,  Sp. 

Hint*.  Clmunmbon,  Tam. 

Calcina,  Calce,  It.  Suuuum,  Tel. 

Calcium.  Lat. 

The  common  method  of  obtaining  quick  lime; 
is  by  the  process  of  burning,  in  which  limestone 
mixed  with  wood,  coal,  or  charcoal,  is  exposed 
to  a strong  heat ; in  this  way  the  carbonic  acid, 
is  expelled,  and  the  product  called  quick-lime  is- 
the  result.  It  is  white,  of  a pale  gray  tint, 
opaque,  inodorous,  and  its  tasle  acrid  and  alka- 
line. When  water  is  poured  upon  quick  lime  it 
heats,  crackles,  swells,  and  a bulky  white  powder  is- 
obtained,  called  ilaked  lime.  Lime  is  used  as  a 
manure,  and  as  an  ingredient  in  mortar.  In 
several  metallurgic  processes,  it  is  used  as  a 
cheap  and  powerful  flux ; it  is  also  extensively- 
employed  in  soap  making,  leather  dressing,  dye- 
ing, and  medicine,  besides  many  other  purposes- 
in  common  life  and  the  arts.  In  oriental  com- 
merce, the  term  C/iunam  is  applied  to  quick  lime: 
made  from  calcined  shells. — Faulkner. 

(6726)  QUILLS.  ' 


Plumes  a ecrire,  Fr. 
Posen,  Feder  kiel,  Ger. 
Kulm,  Guz  Hind. 

The  hard  and  strong 


Pertne  de  serivre,  It. 
Stivoli.  Rus. 

Gauones  para  escribir,  Sp. 

feathers  of  the  icings  of 


geese,  ostriches, 
Faulkner. 


turkeys’,  &c.  used  in  writing. — 


(G727)  QUINCE.  Pyres  Cydonia. 
(6728)  QUINCE  SEED. 


Behdana,  Guz.  Hind. 
Melacotogna,  It. 
Behdana,  Pers. 
Behdana,  Tam. 


Ahuk,  Arad. 
Ilunnoo,  Cyng. 
Chnux,  Fr. 
Walk,  Ger. 


Capoor, 
Nureh, 
Is  Wet, 
Cliurna. 


Mai,. 

Pers. 

Rus. 

Sans. 


Behdana,  Hub-ul- 
suffurgul,  Arab. 

Semen  de  Coig, 

Quincunx,  Fr. 

Quittenkorner,  Ger. 

Are  oval,  acute  seeds,  plain  at  one  side,  con- 
vex at  the  other,  often  triangular,  truncated  at 
one  end,  of  iron  colour  externally,  and  interna i I v 
white.  They  abound  in  mucilage,  and  are  an 
article  of  the  materia  medica.  This  seed  consti- 
tutes an  important  article  of  commerce  in  India, 
being  highly  valued  ns  a demulcent  tonic,  and 
restorative  remedy  bv  the  Hindoos  and  Maho- 
metans all  over  the  East.  They  are  imported 
Bombay  and  Calcutta  from  the  Persian 
Gulf ; and  into  Northern  India  they  are  brought 
from  Cabul  and  Cashmere. — Faulkner. 

(6729)  QUININE,  a vegeto-alkali  obtained 
from  yellow  bark,  as  cinchonia  is  from  pale  bark. 
[See  Bark.]  The  valuable  medicinal  properties 
of  the  Peruvian  barks  are  due  to  these  vegeto- 
alkalis.  They  are  associated  in  the  bark  with 
sulphuric  and  kinic  acids.  Pale  bark,  or  cinchona 
condaminea,  contains  most  cinchona  ; and  yellow 
bark,  or  C.  cordifolia,  most  qninia.  Both  arc 
contained  in  C.  oblong ifoli a.  'I  here  are  various 
methods  of  preparing  cinchonia  and  quinia.  I he 
simplest  is  to  add  a slight  excess  of  hydrate  oi 
lime  to  a strong  decoction  of  the  ground  bark  in 
acidulated  water  ; to  wash  the  precipitate  anu 
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boil  it  in  alcohol.  The  solution  filtered  while  hot 
deposits  vegeto-alkali  on  cooling.  When  both 
bases  are  present  they  may  be  separated  by  con- 
verting them  into  sulphates,  the  salt  of  quinia 
being  the  less  soluble  of  the  two  crystallizes 
first  and  may  be  separated.  Cinchonia  C20 
llj  a NO,  crystallizes  in  small,  brilliant,  trans- 
parent, four-sided  prisms.  It  dissolves  slight- 
ly in  water,  but  readily  in  boiling  .alcohol ; it 
lias  little  taste,  although  its  salts  are  excessively 
hitter.  It.  acts  as  a powerful  base,  completely 
neutralizing  acids  arid  forming  crystal lizable 
salts.  Quinia  or  quinine  C2  0 II  r 2 NOa,  re- 
sembles cinchonia  in  many  particulars : but  it 
does  not  crystallize  so  readily : it  is  more  soluble 
in  water  and  its  taste  is  intensely  bitter.  Sul- 
phate of  quinine,  as  mentioned  under  Bark,  is 
largely  manufactured  for  medicinal  use  : it  crys- 
tallizes in  small  white  needles,  and  its  solubility 
is  increased  by  the  addition  of  a small  quantity 
of  sulphuric  acid.  The  refuse  or  mother  liquor 
of  the  quinine  manufacturers  contains  amorphous 
juinine,  also  called  chinoidine  or  quinoidine.  It 
is  a yellow,  or  brown  resinlike  mass,  insoluble  in 
water,  but  freely  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  as 
dso  in  dilute  acids.  It  is  said  to  be  indentical 
in  composition  with  quinine;  if  so,  it  may  bear 
:o  quinine  the  same  relation  that  uncrystalliza- 
ole  syrup  does  to  ordinary  sugar,  it  being  pro- 
luced  from  Quinine  by  the  heat  employed  in  the 
^reparation.  — Tomlinson. 

(6730)  QUISQUALIS,  a genus  of  Plants  of 
he  natural  family  of  Comhretacecp , which  is  in- 
ligenous  in  Amboyna,  Java,  and  the  Malayan 
>eninsula,  and  extends  into  India.  The  genus 
s characterised  by  having  a very  long  slender 


It 


(6J33)  llADTSIT,  Raphanus  Sativus.  Radi- 
ula,  and  oblonga.  Lit*. 
loolinghie,  Tam.  Moolaka,  Sans. 

lara,  G ue.  Labak,  Malay. 

loollie,  Hind,  and  Duk. 

I sed  in  salads,  the  seed  pods  when  young 
lake  excellent  pickles,  raised  from  seed  sown 
■'inly  on  beds  broad  cast ; require  rain  water 
he  red,  white,  pink  and  purple  turnip  varieties 
ucceed  best  on  the  plains,  the  black  Spanish  R. 
igrr  is  0f  little  value,  used  in  salads. — Jaffrey. 
his  vegetable  may  be  sown  at  the  commence- 
icnt  of  the  rains,  either  in  beds  broadcast,  or 
n ridges  of  beds  where  other  vegetables  have 
een  planted,  prefer  the  ridges  in  the  rainy  sea- 
un> as  there  they  grow  better.  You  may  continue 
J sow  them  until  February.  The  turnip-radishes 
le  of  various  colours— white,  red,  Spanish  black, 
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tube  of  the  calyx,  which  is  5-fid  at  the  mouth/ 
Petals  5,  oval,  oblong,  larger  than  the  teeth  of 
the  calyx.  Stamens  10,  exserted,  into  the  faux 
of  the  calyx  ; the  alternate  ones  shorter.  Ovary 
ovate,  oblong,  4-valved  Style  filiform,  obtuse. 
Drupe  dry,  5-angled,  l-seeded.  Shrubs  with 
climbing  branches.  Leaves  opposite,  seldom 
alternate,  entire,  ovate.  Spikes  axillary  and 
terminal.  Flowers  change  in  colour  from  white 
to  red.  The  few  plants  of  the  genus  are  cul- 
tivated in  England  with  great  ease  in  moist 
stove-houses  in  a mixture  of  loam  and  peat. — 
Eng.Cyc.  Quisqnalis  Indica  is  the  most  common 
species  ; its  fruit  is  reckoned  a vermifuge. 

(6731)  QUISQUALIS  INDICA.— The  Chi- 
nese Honey  Suckle  or  Rangoon  Creeper.  A 
scandent  shrub,  with  beautiful  flowers  of  va- 
rious colours,  from  white  to  orange  and  deep 
red ; has  a very  powerful  perfume  towards 
night.  It  grows  from  layers,  or  seed,  but 
the  latter  are  very  difficult  to  find. — Jaf- 
frey. In  Tenasserim,  this  elegant  scandent 
shrub  is  seen  trailing  its  long  arms  around  our 
bowers  and  verandahs,  buried  in  thick  lively 
foliage,  and  gracefully  flinging  out  its  thousands 
of  sweet-scented  flowers  which  change  their  tint 
from  white  to  rose,  and  with  the  clouds  at  sun- 
set, deepen  into  richest  crimson. — Masoti.  The 
flowers  are  scarlet  outside  and  yellowish  white 
within,  and  hang  in  large  clusters,  very  useful  in 
covering  walls  or  trellis  work,  the  scent  at»  night 
is  unpleasant  to  some  persons.  It  is  a very  com- 
mon plant  in  the  gardens  of  the  Deccan  'and  may 
he  raised  from  seed  or  layers. — Riddell. 

(6732)  QUITCH.  [Triticum;  Agrostis  ] 


and  purple : also  long  white,  red,  and  purple. 
Ths  seed  should  be  trodden  in,  or  beaten  down, 
and  then  a good  watering  given  to  them.  When 
about  three  inches  high,  they  must  be  carefully 
thinned,  leaving  at  least  a space  of  five  fingers’ 
breadth  between  ‘each  plant.  They  take  from 
three  to  five  weeks  to  come  to  perfection,  and  re- 
quire a good  share  of  watering.  The  seed  pods 
are  often  used  for  pickles  when  gum— Riddell. 

(6734)  RADISH  SEED  OIL,  from  Rapl.a- 
nus  sativus,  was  exhibited  at  the  Madras  Exhibi- 
tion of  1855.— M.E.J.R. 

(6735)  RAGGEE.  Eleusine  CORACANA. 

Ragooloo,  Tel.  I Ragce,  Hind. 

Kazli  vurkoo,  Tam.  | 

(6736)  RAGEU.  Dr.  Hooker’s  dogs  caught 
a “ Rageu,”  at'Choongtam.  It  is  a very  remark- 
able animal,  half  goat  and  half  deer  ; the  flesh 


R.UAXLA. 


was  good  ami  tender,  dark-coloured,  and  lean. 
It  is  the  “ Riigoah,”  according  to  Hodgson  j hut 
it  is  not  the  Procapra  picticaudata,  of  Tibet. — 
Hooker  Him.  Jour.  Vol.  II.  page  98. 


RAISINS. 


(6737)  RAGS. 

Lompen,  Dux. 
Lumpen,  Geiu 
Strncci,  Strazze.  It. 
Trebje  Hus. 


Chiffes,  Drapeaux,  Dvilles,  Liu 
Cheudee,  Guz.  Hlnd. 

Farropos,  Ti-apos,  Port. 

, Trapos,  Andrajos,  Sp. 

Shreds  or  fragments  of  old  linen,  woollen,  or 
cotton  cloth.  They  are  of  great  importance  in 
the  aits,  being  used  for  various  purposes,  es- 
pecially in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  the  great- 
er portion  of  which  is  entirely  prepared  from 
rags,  ltags  are  sometimes  exported  from  Bom- 
bay to  London  and  Liverpool. — Faulkner. 

(6738)  RAFFLESIA.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
plants  found  in  the  hot  damp  jungle  of  Sumatra, 
growing  parasitieally  on  a kind  of  vine,  and  dis- 
covered by  the  late  Sir  T.  S Raffles,  whose  name 
it  bears.  It  consists  of  a number  of  scales  invest- 
ing a Heshy  calyx  measuring  a yard  in  diameter 
and  containing  the  organs  of  fructification  within 
or  beneath  the  rim  of  a huge  fleshy  central 
column.  [Rafflesiageje.]— Eng.  Gyc. 

(6739)  RAFFLESIACE/E,  Putma-JForls,  a 
natural  order  of  stemless  leafless  Parasitical 
Plants,  consisting  of  flowers  growing  immediate- 
ly from  the  surface  of  branches,  and  immersed 
among  soales.  The  perianth  is  superior,  with  a 
5-parted  limp,  thickened  processes  or  calli  either 
distinct  or  united  into  a ring  being  attached  to 
the  throat  of  the  tube.  The  essential  organs 
are  combined  in  a column  which  adheres  to  the 
tube  of  the  perianth-  Anthers  2-celled,  either 
distinct  and  opening  by  vertical  apertures,  or 
combined  together  so  as  to  become  a multicellu- 
lar mass  opening  by  a common  pore.  Ovary  1- 
celled  ; placentas,  parietal.  Fruit  indehiscent. 
The  species  are  East  Indian  and  South  Ameri- 
can plants,  parasitic  on  the  species  of  Citsus 
and  on  some  leguminoscr.  There  are  16  species. 
Some  of  them  are  said  to  be  styptic.  Their 
perianth  has  a fungoid  appearance  — Eng.  Gyc. 

(6740)  RAFFLESIA  ARNOLDI,  a Sumatra 
parasite,  is  capable  of  containing  12  pints  of 
fluid  in  its  cup.  The  flower  is  said  sometimes 


common  stalk,  oblong-acute.  Flowers  racemose. 
It  is  a native  of  the  country  of  Fakonia,  in  Japan, 
among  bushes,  flowering  in  April.  The  stem  is 
round,  striated,  smooth,  climbing.  The  flowers 
in  axillary  racemes,  clusters  snow-white.  It  i 
differs  from  ii.  quinuta  in  having  mostly  six 
leaflets  on  a stalk,  which  are  acute,  reticulated, 
with  veins  at  the  back,  and  larger  than  in  that 
species.  The  flowers  moreover  grow  in  clusters, . 
not  in  umbels. — Eng.  Gyc. 

(6744)  RAIANIA  QUINATA,  Five-Leavedi 
Umbellate  Raiania,  has  live  leaves  on  a com- 
mon stalk.  It  was  observed  by  Thunberg  about  i 
Nagasaki,  and  in  Japan,  flowering  in  April  and 
May.  The  stem  is  twiniug,  round,  smooth,  ash-- 
coloured,  and  branched.  Leaves  several  to- 
gether, axillary,  stalked,  smooth.  Flowers  im 
umbels  from  the  same  buds  as  the  leaves,  on 
slender  stalks,  as  long  a3  the  footstalks. 

(6745)  RA1ID/E  or  RA l INiE,  a sub-order, 
or  family  of  Plagiostomous  Cartilaginous  Fishes, 
of  which  the  Common  Ray  is  the  type.  The 
body  of  these  fishes  is  horizontally  flattened,  and 
more  or  less  discous  ; the  dorsal  fius  are  mostly 
placed  on  the  tail  ; a peculiar  cartilage,  called 
liaso-pectoral,  arises  from  the  nasal  part  of  the 
skull,  and  extends  towards  or  meets  the  anterior 
part  of  the  crest  or  pectoral  flu;  the  branchial 
openings  are  inferior. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(6746)  RAIKH-MAI.  A fish  (sort  of  eel)  found 
in  the  sand  of  rivers,  imported  dried  via  Delhie 
considered  aphrodisiac. — Irvine  p.  150. 

(6747)  RAIN.  The  climate  of  Khasia  is  rc< 
marable  for  the  excessive  rain  fall.  Attention  was 
first  drawn  to  this  by  Mr.  Yule,  who  staled 
that  in  the  month  of  August,  1841,  264  incher 
fell,  or  twenty-two  feet,  and  that  during  five 
successive  days,  thirty  inches  fell  in  every  twenty-, 
fuur  hours  ! Dr.  Thomson  and  Dr.  Hooker 
also  recorded  thirty  inches  in  one  day  and  night 
and  during  the  seven  months  of  his  stay,  up 
wards  of  500  inches  fell,  so  that  the  total  an 
nual  fall  perhaps  greatly  exceeded  600  inches,  o 
fifty  feet,  which  has  been  registered  in  succeed 


to  have  a weight  of  14  lbs. — Eng.  Cyc. 


(9741)  RAFFLESIA  PATMA  is  employed  as 
an  astringent  and  styptic  in  Java.  R.  Ilorsjieldi, 
U.  Gumingi,  and  R.  Rochussenii  have  similar  pro- 
perties. The  geneva  are  Rajflesia,  Sapiia,  Biug- 
mattsia,  Apodanthes,  and  Pilostyles.  (Balfour, 
Class-book  of  Botany  ; Lindley,  Vegetable  King- 
dom.) , 

(6742)  RAIANIA,  a genus  ofPlants  so-called 

in  honour  of  the  great  naturalist  John  Ray,  is 
known  by  the  staminiferous  flowers  having  a 
bell-shaped  perianth  in  six  deep  oblong  pointed 
segments,  most  spreading  in  their  upper  part.  — 

f6743)  RAIANIA  HEXAPHYLLA. 


Six- 


Leaved  Clustered  Raiania.  Leaves  six,  on 


ing  years  ! From  April,  1849,  to  April,  1850 


502  inches  (forty-two  feet)  tell.  This  unparnl 
Idled  amount  is  attributable  to  the  abruptness  o 
the  mountains  which  face  the  Bay  of  Bengal  froir 
which  they  are  separated  by  200  miles  of  Jhqel- 
and  Sunderbunds.— Hooker.  Him.  Jour.  Vol.  II 
page  282. 


Uve  Passe,  It. 
PassAs,  Post. 
1-sum,  Rus. 
Pasns,  Sr. 


(6748)  RAISINS. 

Raisins  sees  ou  passes, 

Fit . 

R os) pen,  Gek. 

Darakh,  Mo  wage, 

Guz  and  Hind.  , 

Are  dried  grapes.  They  are  distinguished  l)> 
the  places  where  produced  or  exported,  as  Ala 
laga,  Valencia,  Persian,  Smyrna,  &c ; or  fion 
the  variety  of  grape  or  mode  of  preparation,  *# 
muscatels,  blooms,  sultanas,  fee.  ■ R aters  on 
Raisins,  (Monukka : Kishmis  : Bedann,)  i • 
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India,  from  Istaulik,  &c.  V itis  viniifera. — Pen. 
P/tar.  222.  In  the  south  of  Europe  and  in 
Egypt,  &c.  grapes  are  allowed  to  ripen  and 
drv  upon  the  vine  so  as  to  form  raisin3.  The 
sweet  fleshy  grapes  which  grow  upon  the  sunny 
sheltered  slopes  of  hills  are  preferred.  When  ihe 
fruit  is  ripe,  the  grapes  are  thinned  and  the  vine 
is  stripped  of  its  leaves.  The  sun  then  completes 
the  saccharifications  and  drives  off  the  supur- 
lluous  water.  When  the  hunches  are  plucked  they 
ure  cleaned,  dipped  for  a few  seconds  in  a boil- 
ing lye  of  wood-ashes  and  quicklime  ; the  wrin- 
kled fruit  is  then  drained  and  dried,  exposed  to 
lie  sun  upon  hurdles  for  14  or  J 5 days.  The 
inest  sun  raisins  are  the  plumpest  bunches  left 
ally  to  ripen  npop  the  vine,  after  their  stalks 
lave  been  cut  half  through.  An  inferior  kind  of 
•aisius  is  prepared  by  drying  the  grapes  in  an 
>ven.  In  the  year  ending  5th  January  1 S53, 
161,824  cwt.  of  raisins  were  imported  into  the 
j'nited  Kingdop/,  of  which  quantity  208,80 1 
•wt.  were  retained  for  home  consumption.  The 
mport  duty  is  1 5?.  per  cwt.  from,  foreign  coun- 
ries,  and  7 s,  Gel.  per  cwt.  from  British  posses- 
sions. 

(6749)  RALLIDrE,  a family  of  Birds  be- 
onging  to  the  Gratia  of  Linnaeus,  Grallatom 
if  llliger.  The  species  are  commonly  called 
Liils.^  The  species  are  numerous  in  South 
Unerica;  some  in  India;  aiid  a few  in  Africa. 

(6750)  Porphyria. — Bill  short, strong, high;  the 
ia-e  dilated  into  a flat  plate  on  the  front,  of  the 
ead  ; the  culmen  arched.  Nostrils  large,  basal, 
overedby  a membrane,  naked;  the  aperture  ter- 
minal and  oval.  Feet  very  large.  Toes  without  any 
literal  membrane.  Claws  large,  slightly  curved. 
Sw.)  There  was  a quality  which  was  sup- 
ped to  reside  in  the  Porphyrio,  which  made  it 
>otli  a highly  prize!  and  dangerous  inmate, 
'he  bird  wajs  considered  as  a kind  of  guard  over 
he  women  of  the  house,  in  which  it  was  domicil- 
d : it,  was  believed  that  it  took  notice  of  adul- 
irv,  and  that  if  the  crime  was  committed,  it 
-ould  give  notice  to  the  master  of  the  house’by 
taking  signs  as  if  it  wished  to  strangle  itself, 
t is  to  this  that  the  old  quatrain  alludes  in  the 
Portraits  d’Oyseaux  :. — 

Porpliyrion  declare  I’adultere. 

Fait  an  lop  auquel  on  l'entreticnt  : 

Car  a res  fins  tons  les  aembhins  ils  tient 

De  se  vouloir  estrangier  ct  defFaire.”  —Eng.  Ct/c. 

(67a  1)  Porphyrio  Ilyacinthinm.  (Polio  Sul - 

7’  ??!*  fi"e  red  S JeSs  and  feet  fleshy 
’U;  indes  lake-red;  cheeks,  throat,  sides  of 
ie  neck,  and  chest  turquoise-blue  ;•  remain- 
er  of  the  plumage  deep  dull  indigo  blue 
jmug  the  edges  of  the  greater  and  lesser  coverts 
the  wmgs  lighter  in  colour  and  more  brilliant  ■ 
ntler  tail-co verts  white  (Gould.) 

art.I^TWiently,  °fthc  Southern  and  eastern 
8 «t  Europe,  the  marshes  of  which  are  the 


RALLlDiE. 

places  of  constant  resort  for  this  beautiful  bird, 
its  range  is  extended,”  says  Mr.  Gould,  “ over  a 
great  portion  of  Africa  to  the  south,  and  as  far 
as  the  mountains  of  the  Himalaya  to  the  east.  In 
Europe  it  is  especially  abundant  in  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  the  Levant,  and  the  Ionian  Islands; 
it  is  less  common  in  Dalmatia  and  Sardinia.  The 
southern  provinces  of  Hungary  and  Russia  and 
the  bo  ders  of  the  Caspian  Sea  may  also  be  enu- 
merated among  its  European  localities.”  M. 
Tenuninck  slates  that  it  is  to  be  seen  in  many 
cities  of  Sicily  (where,  according  to  M.  Cantraine, 
it  is  very  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Len- 
tini),  that  it  is  not  known  in  Daliriasia  nor  Cala- 
bria, and  is  rare  in  Sardinia  ; and. that  it  is  known 
in  Catania  under  the  name  of  Gallo-Fagiano. 

,(6762)  Fttlica.— Bill  as; In  the  Porphyria,  but 
more  slender;  the  base  straight;  the  gonvs 
short  and  angulated.  Feet  very  large  ; tlie  toes 
margined  with  a lateral  membrntie,  which  is  ei- 
ther narrow  and  of  equal  breadth  or  dilated  into 
lobes.  The  natatorial  type.  (Sw.) 

(6753)  P.  atm . It  is  the  Foulque,  Macroule, 
or  Morrelle,  of  the  French  ; Schwarzes  Wnsser- 
luihn  of  the  Germans  ; Heir  Koet  .of,  the  Nether- 
landers;  Folaga  and  Folacra  of  the  Italians; 
Blas-Klacka  of  tlie  Swedes  ;.  Vand-Hoene  and 
Bles-lloene  of  the  Danes  ; Jai;  Ddwfr  Foel  of  the 
M elsh;  and  Coot  of  the  English.  Some  have 
though  that  it  is  the  Ke 'ir<pos,  0f  Aristotle.  It  is 
found  throughout  Europe,  in  marshes,’  lakes, 
and  gulfs;  very  abundant  in  Holland  and  in 
the  lakes  of  the  interior  of  Frappe,  less  numerous 

ln  , ,™D.V  and  Switzerland.  Dr.  Yon  Siebold 
and  M.  Burger  saw  it  in  Japan. 

(6754)  Galliuula,— Bill  short,  straight,  the 
margins  not  indexed  ; the  cutting  edges  of  the 
upper  mandible  folding  over  the  '’lower.  Gonvs 
very  short,  angulated.  Toes  simple,  without  any 
marginal  membrane.  The  rasorial  type. 

(6755)  G.  chlorop, «is  the  Poule  d’Ean  of  the 
French  ; Gallmel  a of  the  Italians;  Wasserhuhw 
Grunfassige  Rohrhuhn,  and  Bra, me  Meerhun  of 
tlie  Germans  ; Common  Gallimile,  Water  Hen 

°f  the  EnSlish  ? and  Dtvfriar  of  the' 
Welsh.  I his  species  appears  to  be  not  only  dispers- 
ed  over  the  whole  of  Europe.but  extends  its  ran*c 
orn- the  greater  portion  of  Africa  and  India  - 
and,  like  the  Peregrine  Falcon  and  Barn-Owl 
may  be  said  to  be  universally  distributed  over 

rlu°  , F 13  ,even  questioned,”  says  Mr. 
Gould,  whether  those  from  tropical  America, 
a.nd  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  which 

shm,l!l  ! TSt  tnfl,,ng  marks  of  difference, 
should  not  be  considered  ns  identically  one 

nnd  -Hm  same  species.”  It  was  seen  by 

and  MT  i F ^pan ; 

and  M.  iemminek  remarks  that  the  African  va 

nety  which  is  also  found  in  the  islef  S sund'  ' 

has  the  anterior  border  of  the  wing  reddish ; the 
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lower  tail-coverts,  which  in  European,  Asiatic, 
ami  Japanese  individuals  are  of  pure  white  or 
Isabella  colour,  have  a reddish  tinge  in  tire  varie- 
ty from  Africa  and  the  Sunda  Isles  which  is  al- 
so somewhat  less  than  European  and  Japanese 
birds,  and  has  the  frontal  plate  larger,  'the  va- 
riety from  the  Sunda  Idfes  is,  according  to  M. 
Temminck,  Q-allinnla  orientalis  of  liorsefield, 

(‘  Linn.  Trans.,  vol.  xiii ) The  only  difference 
between  the  Japanese  bird  and  that  ot  Europe  is 
the  Isabella  tint  of  the  lateral  under  tail-coverts 
in  the  former  : in  the  European  variety  those 
feathers  are  white. — Eng.  Ct/c. 

(6756)  RAM  ALIN  A EURFURACEA.  Lich- 
ens. Angola  weed. — Simmonds  Guml.  Product, 
y.  486. 

(6757)  RAMBEH,  the  Malay  name  of  a fruit 
described  by  Mr.  Jack  as  being  common  in  the 
peninsula  of  Malacca,  but  unknown  at  Bencoolen, 
while  the  Choopn,  which  is  nearly  allied  to  it,  is 
abundant,  at  the  hitter,  but  is  not  found  at  the 
former  place.  1 he  fruit  is  that  ot  a tree  called 
Pierardiu  dulcit,  of  the  natural  order  of  Sapin- 
dace (t.  Another  species  of  the  same  genus  is 
called  P.  sapida , from  its  also  yielding  an  edible 
fruit.  It  is  found  in  the  district  of  Tippera,  to 
the  eastward  of  Calcutta,  and  also  in  China, 
where  it  is  cultivated  for  its  agreeable  fruit,  ac- 
cording to  information  obtained  by  Dr.  Roxburgh 
from  Chinese  gardeners.  It  is  remarkable  that 
it  should  there  be  called  Lutq.ua,  as  it  is  called 
Lutco  by  the  Hindoos  on  the  eastern  frontier  of 

Bengal. — Eng.  Cgc.  . 

(6758)  RAMBOOTAN,  a Malay  fruit, 

TSa  pindacej-e.] 

(6759)  RAMI  TSJINA,  1 e.  “Chinese 
Rami,”  a name  given  by  the  Malays  to  the  jute  ; 
the  true  hemp  ; and  the  urtica  nivea.  Bogle. 

(6760)  RAMONDIA  PIRENAICA.  GES- 
NERACE7E.  This  is  an  Alpine  plant,  grow- 
ing in  a common  soil,  not  likely  to  thrive 
here. — Riddell. 

(6761)  R A MP H ASTID/E,  a family  of  Scan- 
sorial  Birds  known  by  the  common  name  of 
Toucans. — Eng.  Ggc. 

(6762)  RAMTILLA,  a genus  of  1 lauts  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  Compotita  and  the 
subTribe  Helianthta , so  called  from  the  Indian 
name  Ram-Till,  by  which  the  oil  of  its  seed  is 
designated.  The  plant  is  remarkable  or  the 
number  of  names  by  which  it  has  been  describ- 
ed by  botanists.  Of  these  we  need  only  men- 
tion the  Verbesina  saliva  of  Roxburgh,  and  the 
Ramtilla  oleifera  of  l)e  Candolle.  Cassini  had 
however  previously  formed  it  into  a new  genus, 
and,  under  the  name  of  Guizotia,  “ dedicated  it 
to  the  celebrated  historian,  then  minister  ol  pub- 
lic instruction.”  This  name,  being  P1 101  0 

that  of  Ramtilla  by  a year  or  two,  is ■ n°w  re- 
tained as  that  of  the  genus.  De  Candolle,  liav 
ing  obtained  specimens  and  seeds  from  v«no 
countries,  discovered  that  the  Indian  plant  was 
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identical  with  one  from  Abyssinia,  which  has 
been  mentioned  by  Bruce  under  the  name  of 
Polymnia  frondota.  The  fact  is  intereating 
in  a plant  cultivated  in  both  countries  for  the 


same  purposes,  and  forming  one  of  the  links 


which  indicate  the  connection  which  existed  in 
early  times  between  India  and  Upper  Egypt. 
This  plant  is  cultivated  in  different  parts  of 
India,  from  October  to  March,  in  fields,  for  the 
sake  of  the'seed,  from  which  an  oil  is  expressed, 
and  used  as  a Substitute  for  that  of  the  Seta- 
mum,  which  is  considered  the  best  kind.  It  is. 
used  both  in  dresssing  food  and  as  a lamp  oil. 
— Eng.  Ggc.  ' ' 

(6763)  RANDIA  (named  after  Isaac  Rand, 
M l),  once  a demonstrator  of  botany  at  the 
Chelsea  Botanic  Gardens),  a gmius  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  Rubiacece. — Eng.  Ggc. 
Randia  dumetorum,  580;  floribunda,  583  ; Ion-- 
gispiua,  582;  nutans,  587  ; uliginose,  397. 

(6764)  RANDIA  DUMETORUM.  Garde- 
nia dumetorum.  Retz.  Posoqueria  iluuictorum. 
— Roxb.  Fl.Ind.  i.p.  714. 

Jooz  ul-kueb,  Arab.  | Mucnphul,  Hind. 

R.  dumetorum,  the  Bush-Randia,  is  a thorny' 
branching  small  shrub  or  tree,  with  oval  leaves, 
rather  blunt,  cuneate  at  the  base,  and  smooth. 
The  flowers  are  very  sweet-scented,  sessile,  soli- 
tary, mostly  terminal ; the  calyx  has  oblong, 
lobes,  rather  shorter  than  the  villous  corolla.  The 
fruit  is  smooth,  yellow,  resembling  a small  crab- 
apple,  firm  and  fleshy.  The  seeds  are  oval,  nume- 
rous and  lying  in  mucus.  The  fruit  when  bruised, 
and  thrown  into  water  intoxicates  and  even: 
kills  fish,  which  are  still  however  deemed  fit 
for  food.  Powdered  it  is  deemed  a powerful 
emetic,  but  this  seems  an  undeserved  attfi-i 
bute.  The  bark  of  the  root  is  given  in  in- 
fusion as  a nauseating  remedy.  During  search 
for  an  efficient  substitute  for  ipecachuana. 
the  fruit  of  this  article  underwent  examina- 
tion ; for  specimens  the  Bengal  Committee 
were  indebted  to  Drs.  M ight  and  YYallich 
and  they  found  these  identical  with  the  muen 
phiil  of  the  Bazars.  The  results  of  our  experi- 
ments shew  that  little  or  no  dependence  can  be 
placed  on  the  fruit  as  an  emetic  remedy. — 
O'  Shaughnessy. 

(6765)  RANDIA  ULIGINOSA,  the  Bos 
Randia,  has  almost  terminal  opposite  thorns,  te- 
tragonal branches,  oblong  leaves  somewhat  cun 
eated,  glabrous.  The  flowers  solitary,  sessile; 
almost  terminal.  It  is  a native  of  the  East  In* 
dies,  in  moist  places.  The  flowers  are  large 
white,  and  fragrant,  and  in  twos  or  threes  at 
the  top  of  the  branchlets.  The  berry  is  about 
the  size  of  a pullet’s  egg,  ash-coloured  or  olive- 
gray,  and  2-celled.  The  seeds  are  fiattish,  nest- 
ling in  the  pulp.  The  flowers  of  this  species 
render  it  deserving  of  a conspicuous  place  it 
the  hot-housc. 
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(hi  66).  KAMNIHE,  a tribe  of  the  family 
.Ipterura,  belongin';  to  the  section  of  Anmour- 
•ii3  Decapod  Crustaceans.  This  tribe,  in  its 
general  form  and  in  the  conformation  of  its  feet, 
ipproaches  very  closely  to  the  Jlippidce , and 
specially  to  the  A ibuutur.  \ [HiM’iu] 

Jiunina  den  tala  may  be  taken  as  an  example 
if  the  tribe.  It  inhabits  the  Indian  Seas; 
dauritius. 

(6767;  ltAN’UNC  CL  ACE/E,  Crowfoots,  a 
atnral  order  of  Exogenus  Plants.  There  are 
bout  a thousand  known  species,  of  which  1 -5th 
< found  in  Europe  and  I -7th  in  North  America, 
lanuuculacete,  are  chiefly  natives  of  temperate 
limales,  a few  only  being  found  in  India 
ithin  -’5°  north  latitude;  of  these,  all  but  eight 
r nine  are,  according  to  Dr.  Wight,  natives  ol 
ic  hilly  districts.  Nearly  100  species  have 
fen  diswvered  in  the  Himalayas.  The  major- 
y of  the  Ranuneulaeeie  contain  an  acrid  pritici- 
le,  volatile  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water, 
id  capable  of  producing  inflammation  and  vesi- 
ition,  if  brought  in  contact  with  the  skin.  The 
ste  is  stimulating  and  acrid  ; if  swallowed 
ther  in  substance  or  solution,  many  of  lliese 
ants  occasion  violent  purging  and  vomiting, 
"king  of  the  pulse,  cramps,  collapse,  and 
:ath.  Some  contain  a powerful  narcotic  alkali 
mied  Conitiana,  of  much  value  in  the  treatment 

rheumatism,  and  neuralgic  diseases.  Olliers 
e bitter  tonics,  devoid  of  poisonous  properties, 

slightly  aperient.  Lastly,  the  seeds  of  one 
ecies  (Nigella)  contain  a somewhat  aromatic 
sential  oil,  are  valued  as  a spice,  ami  much 
ed  as  a popular  stimulation. — -O’ Shaughuessg , 
gt  159.  The  illustrative  genera  are  —Jcouitum, 
‘ich  furnishes  Aconite, or  Monk’s  Hood.[AcoNI- 
\r.]  CUmantis.  .[Clematis.]  Capita  [Corns  ] 
dphinium,  the  species  of  which  are  known  as 
irksspurs.  [Delimiinium.].  lielteborns,  the 
sllebore  of  the  ancients,  lamed  as  a drastic 
fge.  [1 1 ELLEBOKUS  ; J’.F.ONtA  ] Nigel  1(1. 

IGELLA.]  Ranunculus,  Crowfoot,  or  Butter- 
11,  whence  the  order  is  named.  [Ranunculus, 
mdley,  Vegetable  Kingdom ; Ballbur,  Class- 
>b  of  Botaug.') — Eng.  Cgc‘. 
litis  term,  Ranunculus , is  derived  from  ‘ rana,’ 
g,  because  many  of  the  species  inhabit  humid 
ices  frequented  by  that  reptile.  The  genus  is 
! fypeot  the  natural  order  Ranunculacecc.  It 
) 5 sepals,  occasionally  10,  with  a nectarifer- 
s excavated  scale  at  the  base.  The  stamens 
1 ovaries  are  numerous,  the  nebenia  ovate 
newhat  compressed,  imicrouate,  arranged  on 
'hose  or  cylindrical  receptacles.  The  species 
: n‘ostl-v  .i,cri<1-  1111(1  if  applied  when  fresh  to 
^ *km  will  produce  blisters;  this  quality  is 
0 roved  by  drying  or  by  heat.— Eng.  Cue 

ins  ig'eS  I’?w"n'l,,S  re,‘iformi-*<  75  5 subpin- 
, ‘s-  ‘*-9  ; and  Walhchianus,  937. 

1 7hS)  RAPE. — Brassica  N ami’s.  This 

‘"t  yields  the  Rape  seed  of  commerce.  Used 
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as  salad  similar  to  mustard,  the  leaves  are  how- 
ever eaten  when  the  plant  is  in  seed,  of  no  great 
value  as  a vegetable,  cultivated  like  Mustard. — 
Jaj/'reg.  This  plant  is  of  the  Cabbage  Tribe, 
is  cultivated  like  cole,  or  colza,  for  the  sake  of 
its  seeds,  from  which  oil  is  extracted  by  grind- 
ing and  pressure.  It  is  also  extensively  culti- 
vated in  England  for  the  succulent  food  which  its 
thick  and  fleshy  stem  and  leaves  supply  to  sheep 
when  other  fodder  is  scarce— if ug.  Cgc.  For 
the  products  of  this  plant,  we  refer  to.  the  follow- 
ing articles  : — 

(15769)  RAPE-OIL. 

Surst-.c  or  surras Teil.  G vt:  Hind. 

The  oil  expressed  from  rape  seed,  which  is 
extensively  consumed  in  Trance,  and  other  parts 
of  the  Continent  for  illuminations,  &c.  This  oil 
is  exported  from  Bombay  to  England  and 
France. — Faulkner.  The  seeds  of  Brassica  rapa 
and \B.  napus  are  valuable  for  the  large  quan- 
tity of  oil  which  they  yield  bv  expression. 
[See  Oils  and  Eats.]  B.  rapa  yields  the  largest 
quantity  of  oil.  B.  campestris  yields  a superior  oil 
known  in  France  as  Colza  oil.  Rape-oil  is  thick, 
of  a yellow  colour,  and  with  a peculiar  taste  and 
smell  ; it  concretes  info  a yellow  mass  at  about 
28°.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0 9 1 G 7 . It  is  used 
in  the  preparation  of  woollen  goods  and  of  some 
kinds  of  leather.  It  is  much  used  in  France  for 
burning  in  lamps.  Colza-oil  may  be  used  with- 
out purification,  and  it  is  largely  employed  in 
lighthouse  lamps  in  Europe.  The  common 
kind  of  oil  is  purified  by  being  agitated 
with  a 200th  part  of  sulphuric  acid,  left  to  re- 
pose for  24  hours,  when  two-thirds  of  its 
bulk  of  water  at  105°  are  added,  and  the 
mixture  stirred  until  it  becomes  milky.  It.  is 
then  kept  for  2 or  3 weeks  in  a room  heated  to 
80  , when  it  becomes  clear  by  the  deposition  of 
a dark  coloured  sediment,  'it,  is  lastly  filtered 
by  being  drawn  oft  into  vats  the  bottoms  of 
which  are  pierced  with  holes  stuffed  with  filaments 
ol  cm ded  wool  or  cotton.  Having  passed 
through  this  titter  the  oil  is  tit  for  use.  'The  acid 
may  be  removed  by  the  addition  of  powdered 
chalk.  — Tom/ in  son . 


(G 770)  RAPE  SEED. 

ltoel'ero,  Dan. 

Graine  dciiavette,  Fit. 
luipsaat,  (I  i:  it. 


Sursee,  Surras,  Goz. 
Hind. 

Shersliupa,  Sans. 


1 he  produce  of  a hardy  biennial  plant,  of  the 
cabbage  tribe  ( Brassica  rapa ),  extensively  culti- 
vated in  England  and  on  the.  Continent,  on  ac- 
count ot  its  seeds,  which  are  crushed  for  oil,  and 
partly  for  its  leaves,  which  are  used  as  food  for 
sheep.  In  India,  it  is  also  extensively  cultivated, 
whence  both  the  seeds  and  oil  are  largely  export- 
ed t(.  England  and  France— Faulkner.  ' 

(6771)  RAPE  SEED  CAKE.  Is  the  ml  here - 
mg  masses  ol  the  husks  of  rape  seed,  after  the 
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oil  has  been  expressed.  It.  is  employed;  like 
linseed  enke,  to  feed  cattle  and  pigs  on  the 
Continent ; and  as  manure  in  England. — Faulk- 
ner, 


( G 7 7 2 ) It  API!  ANUS;  a genus  of  Plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Crucifer  a.  It  is 
mostly  remarkable  for  containing  the  common 
radish,  Raphanns  salivas.  This  plant,  a native  of 
China,  has  been  cultivated  in  Great  Britain  for 
upwards  of  250  years,  and  has  given  rise  to 
numerous  varieties,  which  are  divided  into  long- 
rooted  or  spindle-shaped,  and  round  or  turnip- 
rooted.  They  are  also  denominated  spring,  sum- 
mer, autumn,  or  winter  radishes,  according  to 
the  season  in  wliiclu  the  respective  sorts  are 
found  best  adapted  for  use. — Mg.  Cyc. 

(0773)  11APIIIS.  Most  of  the  coir  used  by 
the  Chinese  is  made  from  the  bark  of  the  coir 
palm,  ( Rapids  JlabeWform.is)  called,  is  it  up,  which 
is  stripped  off  in  large  sheets  from  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  ; when  steeped  in  water  the  fibres  sepa- 
rate in  short  wiry  threads,  of  a dark  brown  color, 
having  all  the  propenies  of  the  cocoanut  coir.  It 
is  the  material  from  which  the  cordage  in  Chinese 
vessels',  and  sometimes  the  cables,  is  manufactur- 
ed ; brooms,  rain  cloaks,  sandals,  hats,  brushes 
for  block  printing,  twine,  and  other  articles  are 
also  made  from  it.  The  Rapliis  grows  all  over 
southern  China,  attaining  at  times  the  height  of 
30  feet  and  upwards  ; the  bark  is  stripped  off 
every  year.  The  price  tor  the  prepared’ coir  is 
about  § -I  per  pecul.  Another  kind  of  coir  is  also 
in  extensive  use  in  the  Archipelago  for  rigging  ; 
it.  is  called  gomuti  or  ejoo,  and  the  thread  sells 
at  3 1.50  or  3 2 per  pecul.  The  best  comes  from 
Amboyna.— Morrison. 

The  Ground  ratlins,  the  excellent  walking- 
sticks  known  to  the  English  under  this  name, 
are  made  from  the  Ilaphis  fiabellifonnis,  which 
grows  in  Liu -kiu  in  Southern  C liinn. 
Seeman. 

(6774)  RAPHUS,  Brisson’s  name  for  the 
Dodo.  [Dodo.] 

(6775)  RAPTATORES,  the  name  assigned 


by  Mr.  Vigors  to  the  Birds  of  Prey. 


Lichen,  with  a fragment  of  the  black  extraebivi 
matter,  (in  a mass)  was  forwarded  from  Nclloic 
Illustrations  of  the  practical  use  of  this  new  dw 
and  a chemical  analysis  of  its  constitution  an 
required  to  enable  the  Jury  to  give  an  opinioi, 
of  its  value.— /If.  E.  J.  R. 


The  Raptores  of  Mr.  Vigors  form  his  first 
order,  and  the  following  families  are  arranged 
by  him  under  it Vultuiud.u,  Ealconid/E, 
Strigid/E,  Qypogcramda  (?). 

The  Raptores  of  Mr.  Swainson  comprise  the 
families  of  Vulturida,  Falcouidie  and  Stngida. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  also  makes  the  Raptores  con- 
sist of  the  families  VuttuncRe,  Falconida  and 
Strut  ida. 

,(ti77i6)  RAPTORES,  Hliger’s  name  for  lus 
third  order  of  Birds,  comprehending  the  Birds 
of  Prey. 

(6777)  RASPBERRY.— Vide  Runus.- 

.(6778)  RATINARIA,  a solitary  specimen  of 


(6779)  RATAN  (Calamus) 


Bed  Hind. 

Bet um,  'I'm, 
i'irambou,  Tam, 


ltotaii,  Mai.av. 

Paujfilin,  Java*. 

Rowe,  mniia. 

In  Malay,  rotan,  an  abbreviation  of  raotan  fion 
the  verb  raot,  to  pare  or  trim,  that  is,  the  objee 
pared  or  trimmed.  Of  this  universal  product  o 
the  forest  of  the  Blands,  the  name,  as  might,  b 
expected,  is  different  in  all  the  different  language- 
Thus,  in  Javanese,  it  is  panjalin,  aud  in  Sund 
Kowe.  The  plants  which  yield  ratans  are  consi 
dered  by  botanists  as  a genus  of  the  family  < 
palms,  which  consists  of  many  species,  from  th 
girth  of  a goose-quill  to  that  of  a stout  walking 
stick.  They  are  abundant  in  all  the  forests  of  ih 
Malay  and  Philippine  Archipelagos,  and  an 
every  where  extensively  used  as  cordage  c 
ligatures,  or  in  the  manufacture  of  mats  ain 
basket-work.  These  singular  plants  creep. alow 
the  ground  or  climb  trees,  and,  according  to  tl 
species,  to  the  length  of  from  1 00.  to  1,200  lee 
T he  principal  places  of  production  for  the  genen 
market  are  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  the  Peninsuh 
By  far  the  most  valuable,  probably  a distill* 
species,  is  brought  from  Banjarinassin  oil  tl 
southern  coast  of  Borneo,  for  in  the  market  the 
are  worth  about  150  per  cent,  more  than  an 
others.  A vast  quantity  of  ratans  are  export* 
from  the  Malay  Archipelago  to  Europe,  Hindu 
tail,  and  China. — Grawfurd  Diet  : page  36: 
The  Rattans  of  Commerce,  though  apparently  ii, 
significant,  form  a considerable  article  ol  teach 
so  many  as  four  or  five  millions  ot  them  being) 
some  years  shipped  from  the  territories  und 
the  Government  of  the  East  India  Compaq 
They  are  products  of  several  genera  ot  paliu. 
which  all  contribute  their  quota  to  the  gener 
quantity  required  in  the  markets  of  the  East  ai. 
in  Europe.  Amongst  the  plants  producing  the- 
may  be  named  the  genus,  Calamosagtis, 
Griffith,  with  its  four  species  ; C.  harinioefoliu 
( Wallich  iufulius)  termed  “ Rotaug  Simote”  ; < 
ochriger,  “ Rotaug  Donam,”  with  C.  scapige 
and  C.  iacincosus.  The  Calamosagi,  are  :l 
climbing  plants. — Seeman.  Ratan  or  cane,  is  us*- 
extensively  in  Burmali  and  the  Tenasseriin  Pi'1 
vinces,  instead  of  Cordage.  1 he  stays  ol  the  mhs 
in  the  native  boats,  are  usually  made  of  ratan 
and  they  are  split  up  into  strings  for  iunuine 
able  purposes,  to  which  cord  and  twine  are  use 
ally  applied.  There  are  numerous  species  in*l 
genous  m the  forests,  aud  the  Karens  have  diff 
ent  name’s  for  seventeen  species  or  vauetn’ 
Rattans  are  manufactured  by  the  Chinese  in', 
chairs,  baskets,  and  other  articles,  but  then  n* 
interferes  with  their  exportation.—  ihUtai* 
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diddle  Kingdom,  Vol.  II.  page  402.  The 
est  are  the  produce  of  Malacca  and  the 
lastern  isles.  A coarse  description  is  found  in 
tany  parts  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  and  there, 
re  used  for  ordinary  purposes,  as  baskets  &c., 
icy  also  furnish  material  for  the  cables  of 
hnkespearian  bridges.  A coarser  description 
died  country  rattans,  peddu  piramboo,  Turn. 
oty  beyt,  Hind.  Pedda  bettam,  Tel.  grows  to  a 
•eat  length  in  most  districts  of  the  Peninsula, 
'hen  green,  it  is  formed  into  cables  for  drawing 
ie  cars,  ami  in  some  parts  for  suspension  bridg- 
. It  answers  better  than  bamboo  for  baskets 
id  for  strong  fences,  when  interwoven  between 
:ikes.  The  rattan  when  burnt,  yields  an  or- 
narv  black  for  paint. — Rohde.  A1.8.S.  See 

VLAMUS. 

(07 St))  RAVENSARA.  The  article  imported 
to  China,  from  India  under  this  denomination 
a nut  of  a dark  brown  colour,  the  size  of  a 
tmeg,  in  smell  and  taste  resembling  both 
>ves  and  Pimento  : internally  it  is  divided 

0 cells,  and  contains  a kernel  extremely  hot 
d biting  to  the  taste,  with  a strong  spicy 
tell. — Ravensara  is,  also,  however,  the  name 
en  to  the  bark  of  the  Clove-Cinnamon  tree, 
nVing  in  the  Brazils  and  Madagascar,  of  which 
; foregoing  is  probably  the  fruit. — Gov/p.  Descr. 

( G 7 SI)  REAM.  A ream  of  writing  paper 
isists  of  20  quires,  of  24  sheets  each  ; and  a 
liter’s  ream  of  21|  quires,  or  516  sheets. 
(6782)  REAUMERIA  HYPERICOIDES, 

1 lanceolate  Hat  rather  remote  leaves.  It  is 
aative  of  Syria  and  Persia.  These  plants 

elegant  little  shrubs  of  easy  culture,  which 
ive  well  in  a mixture  ol  sandy  loam  and 
it ; and  young  cuttings  will  grow  freely  in 
id  under  a hand-glass. — Eng.  Cgc. 

(6783)  REAUMERIA  VKRMICULATA, 
i subulate  semi-terete  imbricated  leaves, 
wded  on  the  branches.  It  is  a native  of 
ily,  Bombay,  and  Egypt.  Tins  plant  resem- 
s Salsola  fruticosa.  It  is  used  at  Alexandria 
a remedy  for  the  itch,  being  bruised  and 
•lied  externally,  and  a decoction  taken  in- 
lally. 

6784)  REAUMURIACEJE,  Reaumuriads,  a 
ural  order  of  Plants  belonging  to  the  Exo°-e- 
is  class.  I his  lit  tle  order  consists  of  three 
era,  Reanmuria , Ilololachita,  and  Eichwaldia 
ch  were  formerly  referred  to  Tamaricacece  ■ 
l have  however  but  little  affinity  with  that 
er.  Their  true  affinities  seem  to  be  with 
pencacea,  near  to  which  Bindley  has  placed 
f 1'*e  ®Pe#8  are  generally  natives  of  the 
st  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  of  salt  plains  in 
milder  part*  of  Northern  Asia. — Ena  Cue 

ISA™,  (“”lc  »o.  Sr.™., 

r°mate  of  Lead. 


REPT1LIA. 

Siudoor,  Gcz.  Hind.  Sigapoo  Siudooerinn,  TaM 

Tenmearea,  M ai,.  Siiulourum,  Tel. 

Is  massicot  finely  ground  and  calcined.  It  is 
a red  powder,  but  with  a liability  to  become 
black,  and  is  used  in  painting,  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  glass,  in  surgery,  &e. — Watenton. 

(6786)  RED  SAND.  A specimen  of  the  Cape 
Comorin  red  sand  (a  kind  of  small  garnet)  may  be 
interesting,  and  probably  useful,  (if  bt  ought  to 
notice)  for  polishing  gold  and  silver,  as  it  appears 
to  be  much  used  by  the  Natives  of  this  country  for 
that  purpose.  The  other  specimens  of  sand  from 
the  same  locality,  are  objects  of  curiosity,  the 
white  being  rather  peculiar,  resembling  grains 
of  rice.  The  whole  beach  to  the  westward  of 
Cape  Comorin,  to  the  extent  of  several  miles, 
is  generally  covered  at  different  seasons'  with 
red  sand ; and  immediately  on  the  opposite 
side,  to  the  eastward,  almost  entirely  with  black, 
which  is  rather  remarkable. — -iff.  C.  G. 

( 6 7 S 7 ) REED,  (of  which  pens  are  made.) 
Peroo  uanal,  Tam.  i Pedda  relloo,  Tel. 

Baroo,  Hind. 

Reeds  of  the  best  quality  are  imported,  but 
inferior  descriptions  abound  on  many  hills  and 
on  the  banks  of  rivers.  Reeds  for  weaving  are 
formed  of  these,  though  used  also  for  pens. 
In  Peninsular  India,  reeds  for  weavers  are  con- 
structed by  a class  of  persons,  who  also  practice 
as  oculists,  the  materials  used  for  reeds  are  strips 
of  several  descriptions  of  reed  : for  silk  weavers 
they  are  made  of  the  fine  teeth  of  the  mango  fish. 
—Rohde  M.S.E 

(6788)  REIDLE IA  TILL^FOLIA.  Bvtt- 
neriaceje.  Math oo ree,  Hind.  A small  tree; 
the  young  leaves  very  soft  and  velvety ; flowers 
small,  rose  coloured,  in  axillary  and  terminal 
corymb i form  panicles,  appear  in  November. — 
Riddell. 

(6789)  RENNET. 

Wfeheh,  Arab.  | Paneer  Maya,  Guz.  Hind.  Peiis. 
The  dried  contents  of  the  stomach  of  a calf, 
used  for  coagulating  or  curdling  milk. — Faulhner. 

(6790)  REPTILIA,  a class  of  Animals  belong- 
ing to  the  sub-kingdom  Vertebrata,  and  embrac- 
ing the  creatures  usually  known  as  Crocodiles, 
Lizards,  Turtles,  Tortoises,  Progs,  Toads,  and 
Serpents.  These  include  the  Amphibia,  Citoco- 
diliDjE,  Chelonia,  Ophidia,  and  Sauria, 
and  we  here  propose  to  give  a slight  sketch 
of  their  history,  and  the  attempts  made  at  their 
general  classificaton.  The  ancient  monuments 
of  the  Egyptians  prove  that  the  great  groups 
of  the  tortoises,  the  lizards,  the  serpents,  and 


the  frogs,  as  well  as  their  habits,  were  well 


,rer‘g,  Arab. 
Oninm,  Ku. 
finning,  Ger. 


Minio,  It. 

Sindura,  Sans. 
Vermillion,  Sp. 


w ' i 

known  to  that  people  ; and  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures abound  in  passages  (the  Old  Testament 
especially)  showing  that  a similar  knowledge 
obtained  when  they  were  written.  Indeed  from 
the  earliest  times  these  forms  must  have  attracted1 
the  attention  of  mail;;  and  a natural  desire  on  his 
part  to  ascertain  wliich  of  them  were  dangerous, 
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ami  which  were  innocuous,  must  have  led  him  to  pads,  whose  hotly  is 

particular  inquiry  in  order  to  solve  the  doubt,,  j them  into  ‘ ~ i: 

Ln  Herodotus  and  Athemeus  there  are  uot  want- 
in"  passages  indicative  of  precise  notions  respect- 
ing many  species  of  reptiles. 

The  Amphibia  form,  in  the  last  edition  of  the 
‘ Systema  Naturae,’  published  bv  I, inmeus  himself, 
the  third  class  of  the  animal  kingdom.  This 
class  consists  of  three  orders: — 

1.  Reptile s,  which  are  described 
spirantes  ore.’ 

2.  Serptiiif.es,  which  are  characterised  as  ‘ upo- 
des,  spirantes  ore.’ 


as 


‘ pedati, 


provided  w it h feel,  dividing 
two  sections,  according  as  they  have 
unguieulatcd  or  clawh'ss  toes,  and  a soaleless 
skin.  Ilia  second  division  is  formed  by  the 
Serpents  ; and  in  his  third,  designated  by  the 
name  of  l’lieuiiiobranchians,  he  places  the  genera 
Proteus  and  Siren,  os  well  as  another,  which  he 
names  Ichthyosaurus  which  last  is  only  a Tadpole. 

In  IS? 5,  when  the  science  had  very  much 
advanced,  M.  Latreille,  in  his  ‘ Families  of  ther 
Animal  Kingdom,’  published  another  arrange- 
ment, which  Messrs.  Dumerii  and  Bil/rou  have, 
digested  into  lire  following  table  : — 

O O 


3.  Nantes,  which  are  characterised  as  ‘ pinnati  : 
spirantes  etinin  branchiis  lateralibus.’ 


included 


h i:  m a • r y m ic  s r n.MON  k i : s. 


The  last  order,  which  consists  of  cartilaginous 
and  other  fishes,  forms  no  part  of  our  present 
inquiry,  which  is  confined  to  animals 
in  the  two  first. 

The  Count  Lacepede  (1 788-90)  divided  the 
Reptiles  into  three  great  groups : — 

1.  Oviparous  Quadrupeds,  subdivided  into! 

(1)  those  which  possess  a tail,  and  (2)  those 
which  are  tailless. 

2.  Biped  Reptiles. 

3.  Serpents. 

In  1799  the  method  of  M.  Alexandre  Brong-  • 
niait  was  read  to  the  French  Academy  of  Seim-  | 
ces,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  first  published  in  j 
the ‘Bulletin  des  Sciences,’  in  180fl;  it  was  j 
afterwards  printed* among  the  other  Memoirs  of  I 
the  National  Institute.  His  classification  may 
be  regarded  as  a considerable  step  in  advance  of 
those  who  had  preceded  him,  mid  had  principally  j 
confined  themselves  to  external  characters,  well  i 
defined  doubtless,  but  of  little  moment  when 
compared  with  those  based  on  organisation  and 
habits.  Whilst  they  carefully  attend  to  the 
presence  or  absence  of  tail  or  tect,  they  neglected 
those' essential  points  which  spring  from  genera- 
tion and  development.  Brongniart  pointed  out 
the  approximation  of  the  Tortoises  to  the  Lizards, 
and  even  to  the  Serpents,  and  was  the  first  to  show 
that  the  Toads,  Frogs,  and  Salamanders,  ought 
to  constitute  a separate  order. 

M.  Brongniart  recognised  tlie  following 
orders  : — ■ 

1.  Chclonians  (Tortoises). 

2.  Saurians  (Lizards). 

3.  Ophidians  (Serpents.) 

4.  Batrachians. 

1'he  method  of  Lacepede  seems  to  have  found 
more  favour  in  the  eyes  of  M.  Latreille  than  that 
of  M Alex.  Brongniart,  which  last  must  have 
been  known  to  the  former  when  he  published 
liis  ‘Natural  History  of  Reptiles,’  m 1801.  He 
placed  in  his  first  division  the  Oviparous  Quadru- 
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Suctions 


Ohiikiib. 


f Cuirasseil. 


to 


Jmphilia.. 


| C'belouians 


F,iiiy«lo5aurians. 


f t.acertiform. 


I Angitiforru. 


f Illiophitls. 


; 


^ Batrachophitls.. 

\ Caducibranehian 


Perennibran  chi 
ans.. 


PAMILir*. 


f Crxptonods 
kc<. 


( Tcstudo, 

Gymnopods  [Stnuroehc- 
lys,  Trionyx,  Jtc.L 
f OrbcofHli.uii  (Grucodiles.! 
1 fco.). 

( Monitor 


f Lacertians 
\ Slc.  i. 

j luuantani  Honana,  See  - 
"j  Gep-kottnns  t Qccko,  See.  y. 
j tihaoieleouians  ( Chtuiuc -■ 
•w  Uo,  &c.). 


f TetrapodB  (Scinciu,  Seps 
Chalcides). 

Dipods  (IJipts.  Biniftnus)i 
i Apods  ( Angitis,  Ophisau- 
t tus,  k c.). 


(Am 


[ Amphisbrrnians 

phisbctui,  kc  )j  ! 

Cylindrical  (Tortrix) 

Coluberinns  ( A croc  h or  ' 
dut,  Boa,  Fython.  kc.). 

A nguh  ipera  Jtongarus 
Itydrophis , Frlamys 

&c.). 

Vipers  {Crotahis,  Bcnur 
„ Snja,  kc.). 

Gyuinophids  ‘Carilia)yi 


Btrfo 


[ Anurous  f Fipa, 
l Kano, , &c  ). 

; tTodeles  (SalamanJra 
l.  Triton , Axolotl 1. 
i Ichthyoida  ( Frotcus , Si 
l ren\ 


In  the  short  notice  published  by  George  Cuvier 
in  his  1 Tableau  Elemcntaire  de  V Ilifttoire  Natu 
relle’  ( i 70S),  he  divided  the  Reptiles,  like  Lace', 
pede,  into  Oviparous  Quadrupeds,  Serpents,  am 
Biped  Reptiles.  Oppel  (who  had  been  a dilil 
gent  attendant  M.  Dumerd’s  course  of  lec 
tures  in  1807  and  L80S,  and  in  whose  work:, 
much  of  the  lessons  of  the  latter  are  to  be  trnc 
ed,  as  Oppel  himself  acknowledges,  after  publish! 
ing  the  1 9t.li  volume  of  the  ‘ Annates  du  Mn' 
seum,’  a Memoir  on  the  Ophidians,  and  anothe 
on  the  Batrachians,  produced,  in  1811  at  Mu 
nich,  his  treatise  ‘ Die  Qrdnungen,  Fainilien 
und  (iattungen  der  Reptilien,  als  Prodrom  erne 
Natucgeschichte  derselben’  (thin  Ho.).  Thf 
following  synoptical  table  exhibits  Oppel  s mej 
thod  : — ■ 


Ii  KLTILIA. 


f.r  , ,■  , rChelouii. 

restudmatn -J  ,.;iuvtlic. 


f Saurii 


Kri'tii  i \..d  SqunmlmUii. 


t Opliidif . 


I 

I 


f Crwoililini. 

| Oeckolitea. 

_!  Jpuuuoidea. 

; I.iicertini. 
j Scincuides. 

( Clmlcidici. 

f Angnifnrnics. 

| llvdii. 

| Crotulim. 

•<  V ipt- rini. 
Coiislrirtoroa. 
Psnidovipeni. 
i Culubrini. 


Nuria. 


la  1790  Menem  published 


f Ajinrisi, 

^ i’audatH. 

Kctrudata* 

i paper  in  Ger- 
man, with  the  title  of  ‘ Materials  for  a Natural 
History  ol  Amphibia,’  and  in  IS 20  and  1821 
two  other  papers  followed.  These  papers  treat 
ot  serpents  and  several'  genera  of  Saurians,  and 
tire  illustrated  with  coloured  plates.  But  his 
system  appears  to  have  been  published  (in  1S00) 
at  the  suggestion  ofBechstein.  who  had  translat- 
ed Lacepede’s  ‘ llistorv  of  Iteptiles’  into  Ger- 
man; and  in  1820  a second  edition  of  this  svs- 


tem,  which  is  shown  in 
made  its  appearance 


the  following 


Okdkrs. 


j"  Testudikata 

| rdricata. 

I (Croco- 
I diles). 


t Squammtita 


Tkibks. 


SlBDIVISlOSS. 


f Oradirntla 


f - hcalabota. 

J,  Puur,r. 

1 Chalcidici. 


Jlrpentia  ( Angitis  Ophi 
saiims,  Acontiasj.  | 

Serfentia •[  Guloncs. 

l Typhlini. 


j Incedcntid  (Cliirotes. ) 
j Irendentia  (Chaintcle 
l on). 

f JpoJa  fCtrcilia). 

J Salicntia  {Kama,  Stc  ) 

i f with  eye 

I ! lids. 

I Orndientia  { 

i without 
( eyelids. 


f Wutabilia  (Sa/aman- 
l dra.  See.), 
f.  .Intp/ijpnucila  (Ily- 
* pochton,  or  Pro 
teus). 


M.De  Blamville,  in  18  LG,  published  in  the 
Nouveau  Bulletin  des  Sciences  de  la  Societe 
riiilomatirpie,  the  prodromus  of  his  systematic 
distribution  of  the  animal  kingdom,  which  he 
produced,  in  1822,  in  his  ‘ IVineipes  d’  Anato- 
mic Umparee.  Under  the  type  Osteosoaria, 
and  the  sub-type  . Ovipnra  or  Amastozaria,  he 
places  the  Iteptiles,  which  he  divides  into  two 
classes,  namely— 1,  Keptilesor  Ornithoid  Squain- 

1 cl!  thy  or  Haris  mphlb,*nS  or  N,l<lil>elHfers,  Naked 

Jhe  First  dass  is  separated  into  three  orders, — 
C°"sistin-  of  tl,e  Senera  Tesludo. 
(4har<dt)  Tn°VyX'  0helonia>  ;,II(1  Dermocheyt 


IIEPTJLLA. 

I I.  l anydosaurians,  or  Crocodiles,  dir ikied  into 
t liree  sub  genera. 

III.  Saurophians,  or  Bihcunians,  which  are 
separated  into  two  sub  orders  : - 

A.  Slirians, consisting  of  the  families  of  Geckoi- 
dians,  Agamoidians  (the  Norma,  as  Atjaurn 
and  It  as  iliac  us,  and  the  Anormal,  as ' Gha- 
mu'leo  and  Draco),  the  Jguauoidiaus,  Tupi- 
namlis,  and  the  Lacertoidians  (divided  into 
Tetrapods,  Bipods,  and  Apods). 

It.  Ophidians,  which  are  divided  into— 

1.  The  Dipods  (Chipofes). 

2.  A prods  : — a Twitli  numerous  teeth). 
Pclamys,  Hydra  phis,  the  Vipers,  and 
the  Lethifers  .•  B (without  venomous 
teeth),  the  Amphisbmnas,  the  Climbers 
or  Boas,  and  the  Colubers. 

Tin}  Second  Class,' Ichthyoid  or  Nudipellil'cr- 
ous  Amphibians,  is  composed  of  four  orders  : — 

1.  The  Batrachians,  divided  into  two  sub- 
orders— a (Afjiiiparous),  liana , See. ; B (Dorsifer- 
ous), Pipa. 

2.  'i'lie  Pseuilpsaurians  or  Salamanders. 

table  > 3‘  Thc  Subichthyans,  or'  True  Amphibians 

| ( Proteus , Siren). 

4.  The  Pseudophidians  (Gcecilia). 

I Dr.  John  Edward  Gray  published  in  1825 
j ]‘is  ‘ Synopsis  of  thc  Genera  of  Iteptiles  and 
j Amphibia,  in  tl.ie  ‘ Annals  of  Philosophy.’  He 
j oons^ers  ^ie  Iteptiles,  or  scaly-skinned  group, 

| mm  the  Amphibia,  or  naked* skinned  group  as 
I distinct  classes. 

ihe  class  Ileptilia  are  thus  divided  : — 

§ 1.  Body  covered  with  imbedded  hard  plates  ; 
egs  distinct,  fit  for  walking.  loricata,  Grnv,  not 
Merrem*. 

Order  J.  Fmydosauri,  De  Blainville. 
Families.^!,  Grocodolida  ; 2,  Ichthyosanrid <e  ■ 
o,  rlcsio&ain'idcr. 

Dr.  Gray  thinks  that  Megalosaurus  of  Buck- 
land  is  perhaps  allied  to  in  this  order. 

Order  11.  Saitri,  De  Blainville. 

Section  1 . Tongue  not  extensile.  Asculabota, 
Merrern. 

Families:  1,  SteUionidce  ; 2,  Geckotider. 

Section  2.  Tongue  extensile.  Sourer,  Merrern. 
families  : 3,  Tupinambidce  ; 4,  Jacertinidce  ; 
5,  Gh amaleonulrr . 

Order  III.  Saurophidii,  Gray 
Sect.on  ].  Body  covered  with  imbricate  scales 
amis  transverse  not  terminal;  tongue  extensile. 
Families  : l,  Seine  id*,  Gray ; 2,  Angtiidiv . 

2;  Bod-v  covere(I  with  intricate  (im- 
plicate i)  scales;  anus  terminal. 

family:  3,  Typhlopidie,  Gray. 
scalesCtl0U  ^ B°d‘V  C°Vered  witl*  rinSs  of  square 
: 4>  Amphisbetnid <e , Gray  ; 5,  Chal- 

Sc‘cr  ^ BlonSn-  ( Serpentes , Linn.) 

Section  1.  Upper  jaws  with  fangs  only.  Ve- 
nak.  ( Vehenati  must  be  meant ) 
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f Innocui. 
1 Vtncnati 


REL'TILIA. 

Families:  1,  Crotalicbte ; 2,  Viper  id# . 

Section  2.  Upper  jaw  with  teeth,  and  with  or 
without  fangs ; oviparous. 

Families : 3,  Hydrides ; 4,  Colitbridie ; 5, 

Bo  idee. 

Order  V Clielonii.  ( Teslndinala , Oppel.) 

Section  1.  Feet  and  head  retractile  into  the 
carapace;  carapace  solid,  covered  with  horny 
scales.  Cryplopodi. 


RKPTILIA; 

Order  V. — Saurophidii. 


1.  Scincidce. 

2.  Anguidce. 


3.  Tgphlopsidce. 

4.  Amphisbcenidce. 

5.  Chdlcides. 


The  ‘ Neue  Classification  der  lteptilien’  of  Pi* 
zinger  was  published  at  Vienna  in  182<i.  This 
work,  the  result  oftmuch  anatomical  and  physi- 
ological study,  has  always  held  a prominent  place 


...  „ ...  in  the  history  of  Herpetology,  and  its  leading 

Families  : 1,  lestnduudce  ; 2,  Emydulce,  Bell,  i principles  will  be  seen  in  the  following  table-.— 


Seel  ion  2.  Feet  and  head  not  or  only  partly 
retractile  into  the  carapace  ; carapace  mostly  soft. 
Gymnopodi. 

Families:  3,  Triomjcida’ ,-  4,  Sphargidce  ; 5, 
Ohvloniudce . 

The  following  table  of  the  affinity  of  Ifeptiles 
is  given  by  Dr.  Gray  : — 

Annectaut  Groups. 

T. — -Satin. 

3.  Lacertinid ce. 

4.  Cditiniceleoni'dte. 

5.  Tupinambidce. 

Order  II.  — Emydosauri. 

Crocodilidce  3.  Plesiosaur  idee. 

. 4.  [chtkyosauridce . 

5. . 


Normal  Groups. 

Order 

1.  StelHoriidce. 

2.  Gechotidce. 


1. 

2. 


1. 

2. 


Order  III. — Clielonii. 

Testudinidce.  3.  TrionyciJce. 

Emydulce,. 


4.  Sphargidce. 


o.  Ca rett idee ( Chelon idee  ?) 
Order  IV. — Ophidii. 

Crotalidce.  3.  Tly  dr  idee. 


2.  Viperidce. 


4.  Colubridce. 

5.  Bo  idee. 


to 

mi 

w 

£ 

Truiks. 

Familiks. 

o 

f I.  Tcstudi 
j natit,  ... 

1 r 

fl.  Carettoiucs. 
j 2.  Testudinoides. 
{ 3.  F.mydoidcs. 
j 4 Chelydoides. 

[ 5.  Trionychoides. 

1 II.  Loricata , 
i 

fC.  Iclithyosanroidcs. 
17-  Crocoililoidcs. 

d 

0 

1 

1 

III.  Squam 
ruata , 

r 

1 

1 

i 

(8.  Ascalahptoides.  9.  Chanmdeo 
liides.  10.  l’neustdides  11. 
Draconoides.  12.  Agauioides. 
111.  Covdyloides.  I t.  Taehydro- 
1 lnoideB.  15.  Ophisauroidea.  10. 

Chulcidoides.  17.  Ameivoides. 
J 18.  Lacertoides  19.  Sciucoides. 

) 20.  Anguinoides.  21.  Anipbis- 

j bicnoides.  22.  Typlilopoides. 

23.  Gymnophthulmoides,  24. 
1 llysioides.  25.  Pythonoides  20. 

I Colubroides.  27.  Bungaroides. 

1 28.  Vipcroides.  ~9.  Grotaloides 

( (Samians  and  Ophidians. 

UV.  Nuda,  ... 

30.  Cujcil  ionics. 

Dijinoa. 

("  V.  Slutalilia, 
1 

VI.  ‘Immula- 
lilia , 

i 

f 31.  Ranoides. 

| 32.  Bufonoides. 
l 33.  Bomhiuntoroides. 

| 34.  Pipoides.  . 

(35.  Salamandroides, 

r 30.  Ciwptohranchoides 
137.  Phanerobranclioidcs. 

The  following  is  a synoptical  table  from  the  second  edition  of  Cuvier’s  * Regne  Animal.’ 

Ohdkrs. 


a 

a 


f Horny,  without 

teeth  Chelonians 


f Limbs  ; 

‘ Jaws  ... 


Toothed . 


Ordinary  ; 
toes  to  the 4 
number  of. 


Familiis. 

i..,...! Chelonians. 

f Five  before,  four  behind Crocodilians. 

f Bifurcated,  extensible  Lacertians. 


Five  to  four]  Not  extensible;  / 0rdia^  • ISuania,ls' 


Saurians  Feet-' 


feet;  Tongue  j Body 


i Flattened . 


Geckotians. 


1 


L 


I Vermiform,  very  extensible.  Chamcleonians. 


■o 

O l 

G I 


.5 


(.Very  short,  or  to  the  number  of  four  at  least  Scincoidians. 

( With  three  eyelids  Anguis. 


(Scaly  ; Eye  . 


No  limbs  Ophidians 


Skin 


( Without  a third  eyelid  True  Serpents. 


1 

CNaked  ’• Naked  Serpents. 


Batrachians 


Batrachians. 


Mr.  Swainson  (‘Natural  History  of  Fishes, 
Amphibians,  and  Reptiles,  in  Lardner  s ‘ Cy- 
clopiedia’)  places  the  Amphibia  and  the  Reptilia 
in  different  classes.  He  gives  the  following  as 
“ a natural  arrangement  ol  the  class  of  Amphibia , 


according  to  Professor  Bell  :” — 


Order  1.  Amphipneura  ( Ampliipveusta 7)  Prote- 
us, Siredon,  Meno-branchus  Siren  Pseudobran- 
chm).  Order  2 Anoura  (Frogs  and  Toads). 
Order  3.  Urodela  ( Salamandrina , Salaniandra, 
Trilonella  Molge). Order  4.  Abranchia  (Menopomo, « 
Amphiuma).  Order  5.  Apodo  ( Ccecilia ).  The  - 


lo  4 2 


REPTILIA. 

same  author  gives  the  following  as  a “ Synopsis 
and  Natural  Arrangement  of  the  Class  of  Rep- 
tilia” 

. Order. I . Hmydosanres — Crocodiles (Grocodi/us, 
•Chumpsa , Stenosaurus).  Order  2.  Chelonides — 
Tortoises  (Families  : G/ielidridee , Croeodile  Tor- 
toises ; Testudinida,  Land  Tortoises  ; Emydce, 
Hirer  Tortoises ; Trionycida,  Soft.  Tortoises  ; 
and  C/te  Ion  idee.  Sen  Turtles).  Order  3.  Eliono- 
stntres  (Eualiosaurs  ?) — Fish  Lizards  (P/esiosa  11- 
res,  Ichthyosa&res,  Sattrocephalus,  Pteroductylus). 
Order  4.  Ophldes  — the  Serpents  (Families  : 
Hydrophida,  Water  Serpents ; Crolalidce,  Poi- 
sonous Serpents;  Goluberidee,  Snakes  not  poi- 
sonous > Anguidce,  Slow  Worms;  and  Amphis- 
bcenldee,  Blind-Worms.)  Order  5.  Satires — the. 
Lizards  (Families  : Ghamatleonicla;  ; I yuan  idee, 
Tliick-Touged  Lizards ; Laccrtida,  Sleuder- 
longued  Lizards;  Ay  amid  a ; and  Scvicoida. 

In  t'ne  same  year  Professor  Bell  published  his 
interesting  ‘ History  of  British  Beptiles.’  He 
cou>idered  the  Reptilia  and  Amphibia  as  dis- 
tinct classes,  and  justifies  his  opinion  by  a 
reference  to  their  characters,  which  appear 
to  him  to  be  sufficiently  marked  and  impor- 
tant to  warrant  their  separation.  Hr.  J.E.  Gray 
has  more  recently  developed  his  classification  in 
tlui  very  valuable  British  Museum  Catalogues, 
iiiose  devoted  to  the  Rep! ilia  are  not  yet  com- 
pleted. With  the  exception  of  the  Paris  coliec- 
boii,  that  of  the  British  Museum  is  more  rich 
u Reptilia  than  any  other  public  or  private 
Museum.  Of  the  Sikkim  reptiles  which  Hr. 
Hooker  procured,  seven  were  Golubridce  and  in- 
iocuous  ; five  Crolalidce  wpre  venomous,  three  of 
vhieli  are  new  species  belonging  to  the  genera 
Parias  and  Trimesnrus.  Lizards  are  not  abund- 
int,  but  he  found  at  Choongtam  a highly  curi- 
ms  one,  Plestiodou  Sikkimensis,  Gray  ; a kind 
if  Skiuk,  whose  only  allies  are  two  North  Ameri- 
an  congeners  ; and  a species  of  Ayama  (a  cha- 
neleon  like  lizard)  which  in  many  important 
joints  more  resembled  an  allied  American  genus 
han  an  Asiatic  one.  The  common  immense 
arth  worm  ol  Sikkim,  Ichthyophis  ghUinosus, 
s a native  of  the  Khasia  mountains,  Singapore, 
leylon  and  Java.  Jt  is  a most  remarkable 
act.  that  whereas  seven  out  of  the  twelve 
Sikkim  snakes  are  poisonous,  the  sixteen  spe- 
ies  he  procured  iu  the  Khasia  mountains  were 
unocuous.— Hooker  Him.  Jour.  Vol.  JI.  page  2-5. 
teptiles,  and  especially  Colubridse,  are  very 
minion  in  the  Khasia  mountains,  and  Dr. 
looker  procured  sixteen  species,  and  many  speci-  ' 
oens.  The  natives  repeatedly  assured  him  that 
"esc.  were  all  harmless,  and  Dr.  Grav,  who 
Xiiniined  all  his  snakes,  informed  him  of  the  re- 
"Hikable  fact  alluded  to  above,  that  whereas 
lf>«c  ol  these  arc  poisonous,  four  out  of  the 
‘even  species  which  Dr.  Hooker  found  in  Sik- 
mn  are  so.  One  of  the  Khasia  blind  worms 
new  species)  belongs  to  a truly  American 
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genus  ( Ophisaurus ),  a fact  as  important  as  is 
that  of  the  Sikkim  and  Agnma  being  also 
American  forms. — hooker,  him.  Jour.  Vol. 
II.  page  3 5. 

The  following  Catalogue  of  Reptiles  inhabit- 
ing the  Peninsula  of  India,  is  by  T.  C.  Jerdon, 
Esq.  Madras  Medical  Service,  and  enumerates 
the  serpents  and  frogs  of  S.  India.  It  is  drawn 
up  from  his  drawings,  with  a few  rough  notes  at- 
tached to  them. 

I (3791)  OPHIDIA.  VENOMOUS  SER- 
PENTS. 

Fam.  YIPERID/E. 

Sub-Fain.  BUNGAR1NUE. 

Terrestrial. 

(6792)  Elaps  Mcdanurus  (Shaw) — Russell ,1, 
pi.  8.  Dr.  Jerdon  never  procured  but  one  specimen 
of  this  little  snake.  It  was  at  Jalnnh  and  about 
14, inches  long.  It  was  red  beneath  the  tail  and 
was  very  bold.  Scutae  234.  Scutelke  28.  13  rows 
of  scales.  Common  in  Burundi. — Cur.  As.  Soc. 

(6793)  Elaps  Malabar icus---\\.  s.  Head  black 
with  transverse  bands,  body  brown  above,  with 
black  markings,  bright  red  beneath.  Scutte 
246.  Sou  tell  as  38.  13  rows  of  scales.  Tail 

exceeds  ^th  of  total  length.  Dr.  Jerdon  found 
this  little  snake  in  a forest  in  Malabar,  once  or 
twice  during  the  monsoon.  The  red  colour  of 
the  abdomen  fades  in  spirits. 

(6794)  Bungarus  Candid  us — L Russell  1,  pi. 
1.  B.  Semi  fasciatus,  Schl.  ’Yenna  vyrien’ 
of  the  Tamools.  Up  to  3 feet  in  length.  Is  very 
common  all  over  Southern  India,  and  is  said  to 
be  fatal.  Seutm  217.  Scutellae  39.  This  snake 
may  be  distinguished  from  one  or  two  harmless 
species  that  much  resemble  it  iu  colour,  by  the 
sub-caudal  scutelim  being  in  one  row,  not  double. 

(6795)  Bungarus  Fasciatns— Russell  J,  pi.  3. 
Golden  banded  bungarum.  Dr.  Jerdon  only 
saw  specimens  of  this  handsome  snake  iu  the 
Northern  Circars  at  Ganjam,  where  it  is  not 
very  common.  It  is  said  to  be  very  deadly. 
Sub-Fam.  NAJINiE. — -Bon. 

(6796)  Hamadryas  Opkiophagus—  Cantor  ? 
Naia  l ittata  Elliot?  Dr.  Jerdon  once  had  a 
magnificent  snake  of  this  genus  sent  him,  which 
had  been  killed  iu  forest  in  the  Wvnaad.  It  was 
12-1.  feet  long.  Scuta}  225.  Sub-caudal  do.  12. 
Scutellae  64.  He  is  inclined  to  think  that  it 
may  be  a different  species  from  the  Bengal  ser- 
pent, for  it  was  of  an  uniform  dark  olive  colour 
above,  without  any  appearance  of  bands.  The 
specimen  was  unfortunately  destroyed.  [One,  9 
It.  long,  which  Mr.  Bligli,  procured  about  29 
miles  b.  of  Calcutta,  and  now  in  the  Society’s 
Museum,  is  banded  throughout.  Sankaraokur 
and  Skakha-muti,  Beng.  Cur.  As.  Soc. 

^ (6797)  Naia  lutescens—lluss.  1,  pi.  6. 
Cobra.  Nag  a Panbu,  or  Nella  Pambu-r-  Tam! 
But  too  common  all  over  India. 

Sub-Fam.  V1PERIN.E,-— Bon. 

(6798)  Trigonocephalies  mpa  — Laur.—  Cophias 

543 
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Ify/malr — Morrem.  Scut®  142,  S«;iiU*llu*  30.  17- 
rows  of  seuh-s.  Not  uncommon  in  forests  in  Main- 
bar.  Dr.  Jordon  lias  not  seen  it  longer  than  16 
or  17  inches. 

( G 7 ‘J 9 » ingoaocephnlus  Elliotti.  n.  s.  Form 
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marked  innocent  species  having  been,  at  dill’erent 
times  pointed  out  to  him  as  the  carpet  snake. 
[Generally,  Mr.  IHigh  thinks  the  little  harmless 
I.yeodon  aulicus  (as  indeed  mentioned  after- 
wards by  Mr.  Jordon),  is  known  as  the  Carpet, 


m 


assive ; 23  rows  of  scales  on  the  body  ; Scut®  snake  and  this,  perhaps,  from  its  habit  of  enter 


1$  1,  SirutelUc  43.  Olive-green  above;  pearl-white  ing  houses  as  much  as  from  its  markings. — Cur. 


beneath;  poison-fangs  small;  head  covered  with  As.  Soc:~\ 


]dates.  U p 
Jerdon,  onlv 


to 


feet  and  upwards  long.  Dr.  ( G S 0 5 ) Vipera  echis — Sehlegcl.  V.  noratta- 


procured  this  on  the  Neelgherries,  ; Shaw.  Russell  1.  pi. 2.  Kalla  vyr'mn  of  the  Turnouts. 


towards  the  lower  portion  of  the  plateau.  Dr.  This  little,  snake  is  very  common  in  t tie  Carnatic. 


him  that 
resemble 


the  shields  of  the  crown 
those  of  Trig,  blanchotti, 


Cantor  tells 
of  the  head 
Sehlegcl. 

(6800 ! Trigonocephalus \eopk hts) virulis.  Mer- 
rcm.  Biiass.  1,  pi.  9.  21  rows  of  scales,  154 
Sent®,  60  Seidell®.  Rare,  Dr.  Jerdon  only 
got  it  from  the  Eastern  Ghats. 

I <580 1 ) Trigon ocephal us  I 'cophias ) maluHmricus. 
*u  s F Very  closely  adlied  to  T.  nigroniargimitus. 
Has  21  rows  of  smooth  scales.  Scut®  145  to 


Dr.  Jerdon  does  not  think  its  bite  would  prove 
fatal  to  man.  He  has  known  a dog  bitten  bv  one 
to  recover. 

The  above  are  all  the  venomous  land  snakes- 
Dr.  Jerdon  had  yet  met  with  in  Southern  India. 
Of  these  the  only  ones  at  all  common  are  tin: 
Cobra,  the  Chain  Viper  (Vipera  Russellii),  the 
lluagarns  Candidas,  and  t lie  little  Vipera  echis. 
Most  of  the  others  are  peculiar  to  the  forests  of 
India.  The  Trigonocephali  are  not  usually  fatal. 


l td.  Seutell®  48  to  53.  Green  above,  with  He  has  known  several  cases  of  bites  by  Trigonoce- 
brown  transverse  and  zigzag  markings.  Up  to  , phukts  inalabnricus , and  Trig,  nepa ; and  none 


2 feet  long  nearly.  Not  uncommon  in  all  the 
forests  of  the  West  Coast. 

(<5802  i Trigonocephalus  [C/phius)  Keclgherrien- 
tis.  n.  s.  ? Of  small  size,  dark  brown  with  black 


markings.  23  rows  of  cariunted  scales.  Scut® 
Not  uncommon  in  woods  on 


142.  Scutelhc  36 
the  Neilgherrios. 

(6803 1 Trigonocephalus  {Cophias)  JVardii  — 
n.  s.  ? J Las  2 1 rows  of  car-inn  ted  settles.  Sent® 
15  4-  Scutelhc  51.  Greenish  colour,  with  pur- 
plish-brown diamond  spots  on  back  and  sides  ; 
12  to  14  inches  long.  The  scales  of  the  head 
resemble  those  of  T.  suinatrauus,  Raffles,  accord- 
ing to  Cantor  [in  Uteris.) 

(680+)  Vipera  Russel  Hi — Gray.  Russell  1, 
pi.  7.  ‘ Xunnadi  Vyrieu  of  l amools.  This  well 

known  and  justly  dreaded  snake  grows  to  a large 
size.  Dr.  Jerdon  is  strongly  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  far-famed  Cobra  await , or  Cobra  munillu 
of  some,  is  merely  the  young  of  this  species. 
The  old  orthography  is  matiil,  which  simply 
means  a chain  or  necklace,  and  whoever  looks 
at  the  markings  of  this  snake,  especially  ot  the 


proved  fatal.  Great--' pain  is  experienced,  and 
swelling  usually  follows,  hut  the  patient  gradu- 
ally recovers.  He  himself  waS  bitten  in  the  fore- 
finger by  the  Trigonocephalus  uce/gherriensis  ; 
lie  applied  a ligature  round  the  finger,  ami  sucked 
the  wound  vigorously.  In  a minute  or  so  the 
skin  round  the  bite  blackened,  and  in  a minutei 
or  two  more  a perfectly, circular  bit  of  the  skin 
came  oil'  in  his  mouth,  lie  set  oil  running  im- 
mediately he  was  bitten,  and  felt  lio  further  ill 
effects.  See  Cantor’s  remarks  on  the  bite  of 
Trig,  samatranus , Journ.  As.  Soc..  Calcutta, • 
XVI,  1044-6;  also  J+lyt-h,  ibid.  XX,  524. 


PELAGIC. 

Earn.  IIYDRlDJi, — Ron, 

(6806)  Hydro  phis  colubri/ia — Sehlegcl,  var.  ? 
— -u.  s.  He  possesses  what  is  apparently  a vaiiety 
of  this  species  of  sea-snake.  It  differs- from  rhe 
finished  drawing  of  the  species  in  Cuvier  s Kegim 
Animal  (Edit,  des  Eieves),  in  the  black  markings 
meeting  on  the  back  and  abdomen,  thus  forming, 
a series  of  light-coloured  oval  spots  on  the  sides;- 


voung  one,  must  be  struck  with  the  resemblance  ; the  abdominal  scut®  commence  nearer  the  month, 


thereof  to  a necklace : both  Cobra  capelin  and 
Cobra  monil  are  Portuguese  names,  and  little 
doubt,  the  latter  name  was  given  to  our  present 
species  by  tire  Portuguese.  1 1 has  however  been 
forgotten  as  applied  to  this  viper,  and  may  now 
be  considered  a fable  ; for  every  one  you  meet  is 

able,  on  Iris  own  showing,  to  point  you  out  the 

real  Cobra  monil  as  quite  distinct,  and  what  is 
more  remarkable,  no  two  observers  describe  it 
alike,  they  only  agree  in  its  being  a very  small 
and  a very  deadly  snake.  He  here  adds  that  the 
carpet  snake,  another  household  word  in  the 
Madras  array,  appears  to  him  to  be  equally  fabu- 
lous. as  he  has  not  been  able  to  identify  it 


the  venomous 


snake* 


j having  onlv  3 or  4 series  of  small  scales  between 
them  and  the  elongated  mentals  ; the  scut®  are 
above  300  iu  number,  and  the  rows  of  scales  arc 
from  35  to  45  — whilst  in  H.  colubVina  the  scut® 
are  only  246  -and  the  rows  of  scales  25.  My 
only  specimen  is  a young  one  procured  at  Ma- 
dras. 

(6807)  Hydrus  schistosus,  Doud. — Russel  2. 
pi.  10.  Up  to  1 feet  long  nearly.  Very  common 
at  Madras. 

(6808)  Hydras  pclamidoides,  Sehlegcl.  Not 
common  at  Madras. 

(6809)  Hydrus  bicblor,  Schneider — Russell 
several  prettily  1,  pi.  41.  Rare  at  Madras. 
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(AS  10)  Hydras  Stria  tun,  Lneep. -—Russell  2, 
pi.  0 ? Not  ram  nt  Madras,  up  to  0 in 

Ic-Ilji't  ll . 

(OS  11.)  Ih/drns  itigrocinclns,  Daudiu. — Rus- 
sell pi.  0.  Common  at  Madras. 

(OS  12)  Ffydrns  Gunlori , //.  #. — If.  Nigrocinc- r 
/«*,  var. — Cantor,’  J.  A.  S.  0.  XVI,  1050.  l)r; 
Cantor  described  tliis  as  a variety  of  the  last,  in 
his  valuable  Catalogue  of  Malay  Reptiles.  Ur. 
Jerdou  forwarded  him  a specimen  in  1S48,  and 
he  remarked  as  follows  on  it.  “ From  the  ex- 
amination of  this  specimen,  the  second  [ have 
seen,  l am  induced  to  believe  it  a distinct  spe- 
cies, and  not  a variety  of  nigroeinetus.”  It  differs 
from  this  last  species  in  the  more  robust  make, 
larger  scales,  there  being  only  21  rows  on  the 
body,  and  larger  abdominal  scales,  especially  near 
the  head ; also  in  the  shorter  triangular  head, 
&e.  &c.  .Dr  Jerdou  never  saw  it  at  Madras,  but 
it  is  not  rare  at  Tellicherry  on  the  Malabar 
Coast.  Up  to  2 feet,  in  length. 

( 6 S 1 3 ) Hydras  Gekcitia,  Shaw — Russell  2, 
pis.  7 and  8.  The  number  of  rows  of  scales 
vary  from  26  to  35  on  the  neck,  and  from  44 
to  51  on  the.  trunk.  Scutte  350  to  450.  Scut- 
eihe  50  to  (10.  Very  common  at  Madras. 
Very  remarkable  for  the  small  circumference  of 
head  and  neck  compared  to  that  of  the  body. 
Up  to  4 feet  long.  All  the  above  sea-snakes  are 
venomous,  and  their  bite  to  be  dreaded. 

Fain.  BOID/E — Bon. 

(6814)  Aciiochoudus  gkanulatus,  (Schnei- 
der)—’A.  fasciatus,  Shaw. 

Hare — Found  sometimes  in  lvack-waters. 

(6615)  Python  molar  us,  (L) — P.  Tririttatus. 
Schl.  — Hussell  I,  pi.  22.  Boa,  or  Rock  snake, 
ol  Europeans  in  Madras.  Found  all  over  the 
country.  Dr  Jerdou  lias  not  ' seen  a specimen 
long,  r than  19  Icet  long;  'I  bis  was  killed  in 
1 ravaucore,  after  having  swallowed  a doe  spotted 
(leer. 

(6816)  Bon  ( Gopgylophis );  con  lea,  Sold. — 
Russell  1,  pi.  4.  Not  rare  in  the  Carnatic  and 
Malabar,  ft  is  considered  venomous  by  some 
ot  tlit  natives.  Has  a very  malignant  aspect. 
Up  to  18  inches  long  and  upwards. 

(6817)  Xr  nope  It  in  ? lntlhjhin»—\\.  s.  Brown 
above,  with  a triple  series  of  black  maiks— be.- 
neaili  white,  black-banded;  of  a shining  nacre- 
ous lustre  throughout.  Scuta:  137.  "Scutelhc 
29.  13  rows  scales.  Dr  Jerdou  has  only  found 
this  mi  the  Neilghcrries. 

(6818)  Tnrlrix  eryx,  Sclilegel— var.  ? Two- 
headed  snake  of  many  : cemmon.  Scuta:  205 
Scutella:  36. 

f.  (6819)  Gylwdropltis  macnlatux  ? ? 'W\s,  Dr. 
Aclaart  has  sent  to  the  Society’s  Museum’  from 
Revlon.—  Our.  An.  Sue. 

frnmSM  0),  GtfU?roPhi*  ™rliUps.—  n.  s.  Differs 
kc  5cc  aSt  lU  ltS  sll0rtur>  more  triangular  head, 
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(6S21)  Gi/lindrophis  . macroscelu — n.  s.  ? Dif- 
iers  from  both  in  the  much  larger  scales.  These 
last,  three  small  species  are  not  very  common. 
They  are  sometimes  found  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground  in  rainy  weather,  but  are  generally  dug 
out  ot  the  earth,  'i  hey  are  called  earth  snakes 
by  the  natives. 

Fain.  TYPHLOP  UID.E 
(6822)  Pilulion  ? monlunum — n.  s.  ? Above 
bluish-black,  yellow  on  the  sides,  with  a black 
spot  on  each  ol  the  3 lower  scales ; abdomen 
banded  black  and  white.  Scuta;?  Scutella: 
15.  15  rows  of  scales.  15  inches  long.  Found 
only  on  the  Neilghcrries. 

(6823)  Uropeltis  ceylonicus. 

(6824)  Uropeltis  affinis — n.  s.  Differs  from 
the  last  in  its  smaller  scales,  in  the  abdominal 
scuta:  being  larger,  and  commencing  sooner. 

I hey  are  both  rare.  Dr.  Jerdon  procured  them 
on  the  Western  Coast. 

(6825)  Onychocephalus  acutns—T)\m\.  et  Bibr. 
Dr.  Jerdon  possesses  one  example  of  this  curious 
reptile,  which  he  procured  in  the  Carnatic  at 
Nellore.  Dr.  Cantor  remarks,  Described  from 
an  unique  specimen,  habitat  unknown.” 

(6826)  Typhlops  braminus,  (Daud.) — Russell 
1,  pi.  43.  _ [This  group,  the  Argyrophis  of  Mr. 
Ciay,  requires  to  be  studied,  as  several  species 
appear  at  present  to  be  confounded.  The  So- 
ciety’s Museum  has  lately  received  Typhlops 
Russelli,  Gray,  from  Chyebasa.  Gar.  As.  &>c.] 
Common  under  stones  in  the  rainy  season,  usual- 
ly called  earthworm. 

(6827)  On  la  mar  ia  sagittaria—  Cantor.  A 

specimen  sent  to  Dr.  Cantor  was  so  named  by 
lum;  it  had  only  170  Scuta  and  70  Scutella.  It 
is  not  rare  in  forests  in  Malabar. 

(6828)  Coronella  tceniolata.  1,  pi.  19?  15 
rows  of  smooth  scales ; Scu tie  185.  Scutella: 
41.  'I  his  species  is  referred  to  Tropidonotus 
stolalns  by  Cantor,  but  a snake  that  Dr  Jerdon 
possesses  and  which  answers  tolerably  well  to 
Russell’s  descripiion  and  figure,  appears  to  be  a 
true  Coronella.  It  is  common  at  Madras. 

(6829)  Xenodon  venustim,  n.  s.  ?— [X  pur- 
pnrascens,  Schlegel].  Above  olive-brown  with 
a triple  series  of  irregular  black  spots,  the  cen- 
tral one  edged  with  pale  yellow;  some  trans- 
verse marks  on  head  and  neck.  Has  17  rows 
of  scales.  Scuta  142.  Scutella:  31.  Rare— 
louud  on  the  Best  Coast  only;  1 foot  long. 

(6830)  Xenodon  dtibinm—n.  s.  ? Of  a pale 
earthy  brown  colour,  lighter  on  the  side ; a series  of 
darker  marks,  irregular  in  shape,  and  edged  with 
black  Scuta:  181.  Scutella:  41.  Has  15  rows 
ol  scales.  Rare.  Dr.  Jerdon  procured  it  in  \ 
Canara. 

(6831)  Zycodon,  Rnssrllii—. Russell  1,  pi  35 
Scuta:  193.  Scutella:  47.  1 7 rows  of  smooth 


- » * v « vy*.  oij 

scales.  Rather  common  in  Southern  India. 

(6832)  Lycodon  aulicus,  (L.) — Russell  1 «], 

1 6 and  26.  Has  1 7 rows  of  scales.  Dr.  Jerdon’s 
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specimens  have  only  from  165  to  1 74  scut®  and  73 — 13  rows  of  scales.  Very  common  on  the 
from  5-1  to  61  scutell®,  which  correspond  with  grassy  hills  of  the  Ncilgherries. 

Russell’s  nearly,  viz.  from  171  to  174  and  40  to  (6845  Leptophis  ! canareuais  ? Green  above, 
41,  whilst  Cantor  gives  from  208  to  257  and  from  yellowish  beneath  with  a streak  on  the  sides. 
57  to  91.  One  specimen  which  resembles  in  Scuta;  140.  Scutelbu  57-— 15  rows  of  scales » ' 
colour  Cantor’s  var.  B,  (Lycodon  capucinus,  Procured  in  North  Cnnara.  Perhaps  these  two 
Boie,)  does  not  differ  in  number  of  the  scutae,  last  belong  more  properly  to  Dryinns.  Of  i he 
&c.  Very  common  all  over  the  country,  often  last  Dr.  Cantor  remarks — “ Apparently  Dnj'uut.t 
called  Carpet  Snake  and  considered  dangerous,  : prasiuus , var.  A.” — the  number  ot  the  scutsc, 
though  of  course  harmless.  &c,  however  differs  very  materially. 


(6833)  Lycodon  platurinus,  (Shaw).  Scut® 
183.  Scutelhn  76.  Rare  in  Southern  India — 17 
rows  of  scales. 

(6834)  Lycodon  nympha- — Russell  1,  pis.  36  1 
and  37,  bad  figure.  13  rows  of  scales  ; Scuta;  ’ 

234.  Scutelke  87 — not  rare  at  Madras. 

(6835)  Lycodon  assimilis — n.  s.  Very  similar  i 

in  colour  to  the  two  last  species,  viz.  black 'with 
white  bands.  It  differs  in  having  23  rows  of 
scales.  Has  190  scutae  and  69  scutellae.  Dr.  Jer- 
don has  mislaid  the  locality  of  this  species. 

(6836)  Coluber  Bhmenbachii,  Sell  leg. — Russ! 
1,  pi.  34.  Dhanlin  H. ; Sarray  pamboo,  Tam.  Per- 
haps the  most  common  snake  in  India,  grows  to 
a large  siz  •,  7 feet  and  upwards  ; frequents 
chiefly  marshy-land,  paddy-fields,  &c.  Scuta;  200. 
Scutellae  135—17  rows  of  scales-. 

(6837)  Coluber  fasciola  tus,  Shaw.— Russell  1, 
pi.  21.  Scuta;  200.  Scutellae  58.  Not  uncom- 
mon at  Madras  and  elsewhere  in  the  Carnatic. 
Dr.  Jerdon  has  seen  it  nearly  3 feet  long. 

(6838)  Coluber  pict/cs,  Daud.  Russell  1,  pi. 
2.9..  scuta;  202.  Scutellae  91 — Russ. 

ARBOREAL. 

(6839)  Dipsas  triyonala — Russell  1,  pi.  15. 
Tati  katladay , Tel.  ; Peri  Sunday,  lam,  Scuta 

235.  Scutella  83.  Common  in  the  Carnal ic. 
(6840)  Dipsas  cynodon  ? Dr.  Jenlon’s  speci- 
mens correspond  very  well  with  the  description 
in  Sehlegel.  Scuta;  240,  Scutella;  110.  Rows  of 
scales  21.  Up  to  — feet  and  upwards  in 
length.  Dr.  Jerdon  ouly  found  . this  snake 
in  forests  on  the  \A  est  Coast. 

(6841)  Leptophis  piclus,  (Gmel.) — Russ.  1, 
pi.  Kmnberi  oiu/car,  T. ;.  Ghectoori/ci  pambu,  Tam. 
176  scutae  and  140  scutella; — 15  rows  of  scales. 
Very  common  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

(6842)  Leptophis  l Bell'd  ? — m s.  Scuta;  173. 
Scutella;  64.  Green  above,  with  dark  line  on  the 
sides  bordered  on  each  side  by  a pale  stripe 

17  r0\Vs  of  seales.  This  much  resembles  the 

drawing  of  Aluctulu  Bel  lit  in  Grey  and  Uatd- 
wicke.  ° Dr.  Jerdon  procured  ouc  specimen  in  a 
grassy  plain  at  Jalnah.  It  had  killed  and  was 
swallowing  a small  Piper  a ecJus. 

(6843)  leptophis  ornatus,  Shaw.  Russ.  2, 
pi.  2 Scuta;  209*  Scutella;  129-17  rows  of 
scales.  Dr.  Jerdon  only  procured  this  very  hand- 
some snake  lately  in  Malabar. 

.(6844)  Leptophis  ? nilayiricus  ?— m s.  Green 
above,  yellow  beneath.  Scutae  140.  Scutella; 


(6S40)  Dryinus  Hindus. — Russell  1,  pi.  12. 
Green  whip-snake.  Scuta;  180  ; Scutella;  158. 
Common  all  over  the  country.  Dr.  Jerdon  lately 
saw  one  that,  had  swallowed  a Parroquet  and 
became  gorged. 

(6847)  Herpetodryasmalaburictis, — n.  s.  Olive 
brown  with  a dark  streak  along  the  sides,  most 
conspicuous  on  the  posterior  portion  of  body  ; 
a series  of  white  spots  on  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  body,  edged  with  black.  Scut®  222  ; 
Scutella;  91  — 25  rows  of  scales.  Dr.  Jerdon  says 
it  is  possible  that  this  may  be  LL.  helena,  as  he  pos- 
sesses a young  one  in- which  the  markings  differ 
somewhat,  and  much  resemble  those  oil  Russell’s 
figure,  which  is  evidently  a very  bad  one.  [Colub- 
ber helena  is  quite  distinct. — Cur,  As  6'oc.]  He 
procured  it  in  Malabar  where  it  is  not  very  rare. 

(6848)  Tropidouotus  stolutus,  (L.)— - Russell 
1,  pi.  10  and  11.  Scut®  146  ; Sen  tell®  61  — 19 
rows  of  scales.  Seldom  exceeds  IS  inches  in 
length  ; one  of  the  most  common  snakes  in 
India. 

(GS49)  Tropidouotus  Schistosus,  (Daud.) 

Russell  2,  pi.  4.  Scut®  140;  Scutell®  85—17 
rows  of  scales. 

(6850)  Tropidouotus  Plumbicolor,  Cantor,  the 
colour  of  the  living  snake  is  leek-green.  Scut®' 
(in  a young  one)  143  ; Scutell®  36  ? — 21  rows- 
of  scales.  Bound  in  the  M vnaad  also  in  Bun-- 
delkiiud,  and  about  Midnapore. 

(6S5 1)  Tropidouotus  Moiiticoliis, — n.  s.  ?■ 
Green,  with  a series  of  dark  spots  on  the  trunk,, 
one,  on  the  centre  ot  back  and  another  on  eachi 
side,  the  one  on  the.  right  somewhat  in  front, 
the  left  one  posterior,  some  white  marks  on  the 
head;  Scut®  132;  Scutell®  85—19  rows  of 
scales  ; eyes  large ; 3 feet  and  upwards  in  length. 
Common  in  the  Wynaad,  (2  anterior  frontals, 
3 posterior  ditto,  lowest  seales  rhombic). 

(6852)  Tropidouotus  Piscator. — Russell,  2S- 
aml  33.  19  rows  of  scales  ; Seut®  139  ; Scutell® 
83.  Found  in  wells  and  tanks-  A ery  common. 

(6853)  Homalopsis  rhynchops  (Schneider), 
Russell  1,  pi-  17-  Sent®  146;  Scutell®  65. 
Common  in  esfuaries. 

(6854)  Homalopsis  Enhydris,  (Schneider.-— 
Russell  1,  pi.  30.  Scut®  150 ; Scutell®  58. 
Found  in  the  same  localities  as  the  last. 

BATRACillD.E. 

(6855)  Cacilia  Oxyura,—l>nm.  and  Bibr- 
Found  on  the  AVest  Const,  but  raic. 
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(6856)  Epicriuvi  Gluiinosum,  (L.)<  Found  in 
Malabar.  2 cirri  quite  distinct.  Probably 
a distinct  species  from  E.  Glutinesum  of 
Ceylon,  as  sent  by  Dr.  Kelaart.  The  latter 
lias  a strongly  marked  pale  lateral  band,  and  the 
cirri  are  less  developed  than  they  are  represented 
to  be  in  Mr.  Jerdon’s  drawing.  Dr.  Kelaart, 
however,  obtained  a second  species,  which  may 
be  that  noticed  by  Mr.  Jerdon ; and  either  may 
be  identical  with  the  Epicriuvi  from  Assam  and 
from  l’inaug. — Cur.  Ax.  Soc. 

(<> S5 7)  liana  lipri.ua.  Bull  frog.  Found  all 
over  India. 

(6858)  liana  catipora, — Dum.  and  Binr.  In 
tanks  in  the  Carnatic.  Of  a beautiful  grass  green 
colour,  with  or  without  a central  yellow  stripe 
on  the  back. 

(6859)  liana  Leschenanltii ,' — Dum.  and  Bibr. 
The  common  frog  of  India. 

(68Gb)  liana  crassa, — n.  s.  Of  a thick  clumsy 
form,  feet  webbed  to  the  extremity  of  the  toes  ; 
limbs  shorter  than  in  R.  Leschenanltii,  head 
wider,  greenish  above  with  dusky " markings. 
Length  3j^  ths  ; hind  leg  5£.  Rare — found  in 
a few  tanks  in  the  Carnatic. 

(6861)  liana  Mulabarica.  Found  only  on  the 
Best  Coast,  and  chiefly  during  the  monsoon 
when  it  enters  houses,  and  makes  a great  gob- 
bling, so  much  like  a turkey  that  some  people 
call  it.  the  ‘Turkey  frog.’ 

(6862)  liana  Flavescens, — n.  s.  Of  a buff 
colour  on  the  back  ; yellow  on  the  sides;  limbs 
janded  ; feet  webbed  nearly  to  the  extremities. 
Length  of  one  3T%ths ; hind  leg  51.  Of  slender 
nake,  pointed  muzzle.  Found  frequenting  moun- 
tain streams  in  i he  forest  only. 

(6S03)  Rana  curtipes, — n.  s.  Head  very 
■vide  ; muzzle  obtuse  ; limbs  rather  short"; 
eet  webbed  to  the  ends  of  the  toes,  except  the 
centre  one.  Head  and  back  above  bright  buff  ; 
tides  deep  marroon  ; legs  dark  purple  with  a few 
' hite  spots ; abdomen  white  mottled.  Length 
>1  one  2/i-  ths  ; hind  leg  4-iyth.  Found  in  forest 
mly.  Has  a very  peculiar,  rather  pleasing  call. 
Jiieflv  seen  during  the  nionson. 

(6861.)  Rana  agricola,— n.  s.  Feet  not  web- 
ied  quite  to  the  extremity.  Of  a greenish  colour, 
not  tied  with  darker.  Length  of  one  2 — th  • 
lind  leg  3TVhs  ; foot  1.  Found  in  inundated 
laddv-helds  and  meadows. 

(6865)  Rana  Nilagirica,- n.  s.  Very  much 
Hied  to  the  last,  differs  in  its  mrvch  longer  limbs 
length  2 inches  ; hind  leg  3-^ths.  Dr.  Jerdon 
ias  only  seen  this  frog  in  marshes  in  the 
’ vnaad  and  Neilgherries. 

(686fj)  Pobjpedates  Leucomystax.  ‘ Chunam 

Ve7  conimon  a11  over  India; 
(6867)  Poh/pedates  Variabilis, — n.  s.  Green 

mg  of  the  Neilgherries.  Green,  sometimes  un- 
P ted,  at  other  times  with  gold  spots  or  blaok- 

notsPOtV^  timesgol‘len  yellow  with  brown 
P » at  othe1-  times  brown  with  darker  spots 
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Length  2-.}  inches;  hind  leg  4 f foot  1-^ths. 
Found  in  the  Neilgherries  in  the  banks  of  streams 
and  in  shrubs. 

(6868)  Ixalis  ?'  Q-landulosa,-. — n.  s.  A small 
tree  frog,  with  very  obtuse  muzzle,  feet  slightly 
webbed  ; abdomen  largely  glandular,  tympanum 
indiaiiuct ; green  above,  yellowish  on  the  sides 
and  limbs.  Length  lT20ths ; hind  leg  -/yths  ; 
foot  fifths. 

(686.9)  Jihacopkorus  Reinwardlii,  Dum.  and 
Bibr.  Found  in  the  Malabar  Co'ast  on  trees, 
and  in  grass  daring  the  monsoon.  Not  very 
conimon. 

(6870)  Limvodytes  ? Phyllophila, — n.  s.  A 
small  frog,  with  the  subdigital  disks  very  slightly 
dilated ; toes  not  quite  completely  webbed  ; tym- 
panum small ; reddish  yellow,  with  the  sides  of  the 
face  dark  i purple.  Length  ]i;  hind  leg  IT%tlis  ; 
foot  A-J-ths.  Found  in  all  the  Western  forests 
among  decayed  leaves. 

(6871)  PliylhinMusa?  tinniens, — n.  s.  Tink- 
ling frog  of  the  Neilgherries.  Fingers  opposa- 
ble ; feet  webbed  at  base  only ; yellowish  red, 
or  sometimes  blackish  above  ; side  of  head  dark ; 
inner  fingers  yellow;  length  1-^ih ; hind  leg 
lf(jths.  Found  in  grass  and  among  bushes  on 
the  Neilgherries.  Has  a peculiar  loud  clear 
metallic  tinkling  call. 

(6872)  P//yllomednsa?  Wynaadensis.  Some- 
what allied  to  the  last,  differs  in  its  larger  limbs  ; 
larger  tympanum,  &c.  Length  about  I inch. 
In  this  when  the  hind  leg  is  drawn  forwards,  the 
end  of  the  tibia  reaches  the  muzzle  ; in  the  last 
it  only  reaches  the  tympanum  ; reddish  brown 
above,  limbs  barred. 

(6873)  Polypedates  ? saxicola, — n.  s.  A small 
frog  with  teeth,  tympanum  distinct,  fingers  web- 
bed at  the  base;  toes  webbed  to  the  extremities; 
pointed  muzzle  ; dark  olive  green  with  dark 
marbling,  and  barred  limbs.  Length  l^th ; 
hind  leg  lfth ; foot  T%th  ; femur  and  tibia  reach 
beyond  the  muzzle.  Found  on  rocks  in  shady 
mountain  streams  in  Malabar  and  Wynaad. 

(6874)  llylaedactylm  movtanus, — n.  s.  Mot- 
tled green  and  brown  above,  Length  1 — 7— tli ; 
hind  leg  2 ; foot  T^th.  Hab.  Mountain  streams 
in  Wynaad,  rare.^  A very  nearly  affined  species, 
ii  not  the  same,  inhabits  Mer^ni. 

(6875)  Ihjla-edaclylus  carnations, — n.  s.  Of 
small  size ; marbled  green  and  brown ; muzzle 
more  acute  than  in  the  last  species;  leim-th 
ItVhr  hind  leg  l^thjfoot  5yyh.  Found 
m the  Carnatic  during  the  monsoon,  rare. 

(6876)  Rufo  sea  her,  Dan  din.  Common  toad 
of  India.  Very  abundant. 

(6877)  Ilyperodon  niarmoratum.  Found  in 
the  Carnatic  during  the  monsoon. 

(6878)  Pyxiceplialusfodiens, — n . s.  Greenish 
marbled  with  brown.  Length  2 inches;  hind 
eg  2-A-ths;  foot  T%ths.  Found  in  the  Carnatic 
burrows  in  the  ground  for  H feet  or  so— fTIib 
also  Ceylon]. 
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( G 8 7 9 ) Pyxirephalns  pluvialis, — n.  s.  Nearly 
allied  to  the  last;  differs  in  its  shorter  thicker 
form,  and  shorter  limbs;  light  greenish  J’awn, 
with  dark  marbling.  Length  of  one  2ra^th a ; 
hindleg  2-^ths ; feet  -/0-ths.  Dr.  Jordon  only 
procured  this  during  the  monsoon  in  the  Carnatic. 

It  is  very  different  in  appearance,  though  with 
so  lew  essential  distinctions,  and  the  natives  give 
a distinct  name  to  each. 

(G880)  Pyxicephulus  rufescens , — n.  s.  Of  a 
rufous  colour  above,  whitish  beneath  ; body 
rough  and  granulose  ; limbs  barred.  Length  l-J-  } 
inch  ; hind  leg  2T,ffth  ; foot  Tn„tlis.  Not  rare  in  ! 
gardens  on  the  Malabar  Coast. 

•(6881)  Engystoma.  omnium.  Some  speoi-  j 
mens  of  this  very  handsome  frog  were  only  on.ee 
procured  by  Walter  Elliot,  Esq.  on  the  Neil- 
gherries.  Length  JyVh  dicli. ; hind  leg  J y^ths  ; 
foot  |Lth. 

(68S2)  Engystoma  rulrum , — n.  s.  Indian  ml 
above;  some  black  marks  on  the  legs.  Length 
lyJpth  inch  ; hind  leg  l—^th  ; foot.  Tr^th.  Found 
in  the  Carnatic  near  rivers,  in'  sandy  banks. 
[Also  Ceylon. — Gar.  As.  <Sqcj. 

(6883)  Enyystoma  mat  abaricnm,—n.  s.  Isa- 
bella colour  above,  varied  with  dark  angular 
markings  ; sides  dark  purplish  ; throat  ditto  ; 
limbs  barred.  Length  T^tli ; hind  leg  lT«ffth  ; 
foot  T%lh.  Found  in  Malabar,  under  stones. 

(6884)  Engystoma  carnalicnm, — n.  s.  Nearly 
allied  to  the  last,  differs  in  the  shorter  muzzle, 
shorter  hind  leg,  &c.  Length  y^tlis  of  an  inch  ; 
hindleg  l-j^th  ; foot  hs.  Found  in  the  Car- 
natic during  the  monsoon. — Jerdou. 

The  following  notices  and  descriptions,  are 
by  Mr.  Blyth,  of  various  Reptiles,  new  or  little 
known. 

(6S85)  Calamaria  Catenata,  Blytli  n.  s.  ( 0 '. 
monticola ? Cantor,  P.Z.S.  1839,  p.  50).  [ “ C. 
olivaceo  fusca, collar i,  Icetc  flavo,linea  dorsali  allti- 
caute,  abdomine  citrino.  Scut.  abd.  125  ; scut  el. 
subcaud.  44.  llab.  Naga  Hills.”]  No  an- 
terior frontals : the  vertical  plate  broad,  pen- 
tagonal, and  almost  as  large  as  the  occipitals:  13 
rows  of  scales:  scute  187  ; scutellre  41  pairs. 
Predominant  colour  dusky  above,  formed  by  mi- 
nute black , specks  upon  a pale  ground-tint;  below 
pale  buff  wiih  an  iridescent  lustre,  and  marked 
with  lateral  series  of  square  black  spots  chiefly 
upon  alternate  scuUe.  Four  black  lines  through- 
out above,  the  upper  bordering  a pale  medial 
streak,  which  is  simple  upon  the  tail,  hut  along 
the  body  forms  a concatenation  of  elongated  oval 
spots.  An  imperfect  whitish-buff  collar,  and  simi- 
lar marks  before  and  behind  the  eye.  Length 
of  specimen  17  in.,  of  which  tail  2^  in.  From 
Assam.  Mr.  Robinson.  [This  and  other  species 
sent  by  Mr.  Robinson,  we  much  suspect  are  from 
the  Khasya  hills,  or  other  upland  territory.] 

(6886)  Calamaria  reticulata,  Blytli  n.  s.  Ver- 
tical plate  hexagonal,  angulated  to  the  front,  and 
not  half  so  large  as  the  occipitals  : supra-orbital 
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md  subtrianguhm  Thirteen  rows  of  scales: 
arge  -scuta)  136,  138;  seutcllm  27,  28  pairs. 
Colour  shining  dull  black,  In  illinnt  and  iridescent 
below  : minute  yellowish- white  specks  on  the 
sides  of  the  mouth,  throat,  and  along  the  sides  . 
of  the  body.  Ju  spirit,  the  edges  of  l he  scales 
are  seen  to  be  of  a deep  black,  imparting  a 
reticulated  appearance.  The  larger  of  nvo  speci- 
mens measures  12  in.,  of  wliicn  tail  2|j  in.  From 
Assam.  Mr.  Robinson. 

(6887)  Calamaria  fn/niceps,  Blytli  u.  x. 
Colour  iridescent,  black  above,  yellowisb-wliiie 
below.  Nearly  affined  to  C.  longiceps,  Cantor, 
biit  the  head  anterior  to  the  eyes  much  less 
elongated;  and  the  posterior  from  ids  consequent- 
ly are  about’  as  broad  as  long  : vertical  plate 
elongate-hexangular,  broadest  anteriorly  : head 
conical,  narrow;  the  jaws  of  equal  length. 
Thirteen  rows  of  scales.  Soutae  A3S;  scutelhe 
37  pairs.  Length  of  specimen  14  in.,  of  which 
tail  2 in.  From  the  vicinity  of  Darjiling. 
Cnpt.  W.  S.  Shenvill.  The  two  following  species 
of  this  genus  are  remarkable  for  having  the 
posterior  frontals  united. 

(6888)  Calamaria  fusca,  Blytli  n.  s.  Of  an 
iridescent  dull  black  colour  throughout,  the 
vent  nils  slightly  margined  paler.  Head  small, 
narrow.  Vertical  plate  pentangular  with  rounded 
anterior  base,  the  posterior  lateral  angles  so 
obtuse  in  some  that  the  plate  might  then  lie 
described  as  triangular:  occipitals  very  l;trge, 
elongated.  Thirteen  rows  of  scales.  Scute  155-7  ; 
scntcllae  30-34  pairs.  Length  15  in.,  of  which 
tail  2 in.  Young -obscurely  striated  .with  longi- 
tudinal rows  of  pale  dots.  From  Darjiling. 
Cnpt.  W.  S.  Sherwell. 

(7889)  Calamaria  obscuro-striata,  Blytli  »/.«.. 
Much  affined  to  last  : the  muzzle  less  obtusely 
pointed,  and  the  anterior  frontals  conspicuously 
smaller.  Iridescent  b. own-black,  the  under-pai  ts’ 
particularly  lustrous  ; obscurely  streaked  through-- 
out  with  a pale  hand  occupying  the  adjoining! 
portions  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  rows  of  scales- 
on  each  side,  a narrow  pale  line  also  along  the 
middle  of  each  of  the  first  three  rows,  and  three 
similar  narrow  pale  lines  along  the  back,  all 
alternating  with  dusky  lines.  Thirteen  rows  of 
scales.  Scude  163-163  : scut  elite  4't  pairs. 
Length  of  the  large  of  two  specimens  ll-£-  in.,  of 
which  tail  2 in.  From  Rangoon.  The  next  has 
both  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  frontals, 
respectively,  united  or  undivided. 

(6890)  Calamaria  bicolor,  Blytli  n.  s- 
Dusky-plumbeous  above,  bully-white  below, 
throughout ; these  colours  gradually  blending, 
and  not  abruptly  demarcated  as  in  C.  tenui- 
ceps.  Vertical  plate  pentangular,  broader  than 
long,  or  forming  almost  a triangle  later- 
ally truncated  : nostral  large  and  broad  ; the 

muzzle  consequently  obtuse ; and  the  hea 
broader  and  flutter  than  usual  in  this  ge* 
nus.  Seventeen  rows  of  scales.  Scutcc  21  > 
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icutelhe  75  pairs.  Length  of  a specimen  19i} 
ii.,  of  which  tail  4}  in.  From  Assam.  Mr.  Bo- 
linson. 

(6891)  Goronella  caUicephalus,  Gray,  Amt.  1\I. 
V.  IP,  Dec.  1856,  p.  390.  [When  the  above 
Inscription  was  taken,  we  had  not  seen  that  by 
dr.  Gray,  which  is  less  detailed-]  A beautiful 
peeies,  with  form  and  sentatipn  of  head  as  in 
lie  European  Coluber  Lsculapei  (as  figured  by 
Schlegel);  but  the  eye  somewhat  smaller.  Nine- 
ecu  rows  of  scales  : scutie  .201,  211  ; sciuelbc 
6,  65  pairs.  Colour  a light  brown,  paler  be 
jw.  Head  with  a median  black  line  over  the 
ertieal  and  occipital  scut.se,  and  another  conii- 
ued  from  each  eye  to  the  first  of  a series  of 
bout  18  semi-annuli,  which  in  the  young  eon- 
ist  of  large  and  broad  while-edged  black 
pots,  reaching  down  to  the  abdominal  son- 
ic; but  in  adults  the  black  of  the  iu- 
•rior  of  these  spots  disappears  more  or 
‘ss  completely,  leaving  only  the  pale-margined 
lack  edge,  so  that  two  narrow  black  transverse 
ands  remain  in  place  of  the  single  broad  black 
pot  of  the  young  : also  at  about  the  ninth  or 
mth  of  the  latter  from  the  head,  two  narrow 
lack  dorsal  lines  commence,  which  at  first  are 
roken  and  irregular,  but  gradually  become  con- 
nuous  and  well  defined  towards  and  upon  the 
dl,  where  they  cross  its  transverse  bands  and 
re  continued  to  the  extreme  tip.  Length  ol  a 
mcimen  27  in.,  of  which  tail  4 in.  From  Assam. 
Ir.  Bobinson. 

(6S92)  Xenodoh  Pkr/mrascens,  Schlegel.  The 
nrieties  of  colouring  of  i his  Snake  are  extraor  ■ 
diary  > even  more  so  Ilian  those  ot  Lvcodou 
aliens.  1 wo  adults  in  spirit  from  Goalpara 
re  entirely  of  a pale  colour  (evidently,  however, 
inch  blanched),  without  truces  of  m url'ing s. 
'•other,  from  Assam,  is  of  a dull  red-brown 
nove,  with  narrow  black  transverse  bands  ; 
iwcr-parts  reddish-pearly,  with  two  rows  of 
unewhat  indistinct  black  spots,  mostly  on 
termite  scute  : head-markings  indistinct.'  A 
fil'd  variety  ( Corokella>nUocmcta , Cantor.  P.  Z. 

■ 1839,  p.  50),  also  from  Assam,  is  of  a clay 
dour,  the  scales  b lack- margined  and  sprinkled 
rer  with  minute  black  spots,  and  the  entire 
ngtli  mm ked  with  about  24  black-edged  white 
-mi-annuli ; beneath,  tiic  black  spots  are  more 
•'■eloped  than  in  the  last  variety,  and  are  more 
' less  continuous  towards  the  vent:  the  usual 
“ad  markings  distinct.  Two  others  from  Goal- 
ira  and  Lower  Assam,  nearly  resemble  the  last, 
at  have  no  white  semi  annuli,  nor  markings 
nderneath  the  tail  or  anterior  third  of  body, 
'tilers,  again,  from  various  parts,  including  cen- 
■al  [Ammerkantak,  towards  source  of  Nerbudda ; 
700  ft.  elevation.]  and  S.  India  and  Ceylon,  al- 
3 the  Tennsserim  provinces,  have  the  ’ upper- 
arts  more  or  less  dark,  and  variously  freckled, 
«jn  with  imperfect  semi-annuli  placed  near  to- 
cher, and  alternately  distinct  and  comparatively 
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obscure  : the  muier-pavts  commonly  spotless  ; and 
sometimes  tlie.collar  quite  black.  A single  young 
specimen  from  Ceylon  has  3 rows  of  black  spots 
continued  upon  each  scuta  as  far  as  the  vent, 
where  the  medial  row  ceases,  and.  the  other  two 
rows  are  continued  to  the  tip  of  the  tail : above, 
the  black  semi-annuli  are  divided,  and  the  halves- 
placed  alternately  to  the  right  and  left,  becom- 
ing gradually  indistinct,  upon  the  hinder  half 
Upon  a first  view,  this  might  lie  considered  a dis- 
tinct. species  ; but  we  can  perceive  no  structural 
variation  from  the  rest,  and  intermediate  varie- 
ties most  probably  occur,  in  all,  save  the  first, 
the  peculiar  markings  of  the  head  readily  indicate 
the  species  ; as  do  the  rostral  and  anterior  fron- 
tal plates  from  oilier  Indian  serpents. 

(6893)  Coluber  niyromori/inatus,  nobis,  v. 
Nearly  affined,  to  C.  radial  us,.  Schlegel,  but 
attaining  the  size  of  C.  nmo&sus,  (L.,  v.  JUu- 
meubac/iii.  Merretn)  ■ our.dargest  specimen  mea- 
suring 7|-  ft.  long,  of  which  the  tail  is  2.  ft.  1 in. 
Colour  a bright  pea-gVeen  (changing  in  spirit  to 
blue),  paler  belouy  each  scale  of  the  upper-parts 
margined  with  Mack.  Upon  the  shields  of  the 
crown  the  black  margins  are  extremely  slight 
though  present,  and  they  gradually  increase  in 
breadth  posteriorly  until  about  the  middle  of  the 
entire  length,  when  the  two  colours  resolve  into 
four  black  alternating  with  three  narrower  blue 
streaks  which  are  continued  to  the  end  of  the  tail. 
Eye  larger  than  in  C.  mucosas,  much  larger  than 
in  C.  rndiatus.  One  large  superior  and  one 
small  inferior  pne-ocular  plate ; and  a single 
fraenal,  the  latter  as  in  0.  radial  us,  to  which 
the  present  species  bears  a near  approximation 
in  the  details  ol  its  structure.  Sixteen  rows  of 
scales,  the  four  median  slightly  ca limited.  Semae 
LL-4;  seutellae  J 26- 1 32  pairs.  Hab.  Aiciuity 
of  Daijiiing,  where  procured  by  Capt.  W.  S. 
Shmvill,  who  sent  with  it  examples  of  C.  radi- 
ates, C.  korros,  and  C.  fasciolatus.  Dr.  Kelaart 
has  also  favoured  us  with  C.  korros  from  Ceylon; 
but  the  species  does  not  appear  to  have  been  hi- 
therto observed  in  the  Indian  peninsula. 

(6894)  Coluber  Pensions,  Blyth,  v.  s.  Wholly 
green,  becoming  vehliter  in  spirit ; glaucous  be- 
low and  bordering  the  mouth  : 19  rows  of  slight- 
ly carinated  scales  : scutae  205,  6 ; scutelhe  107, 

8 pairs.  Vertical  shield  triangular  with  round- 
ed apex ; rather  larger  than  the  supra-orbitals, 
and  rather  smaller  than  the  oecipiinls.-  a single 
large  prae  orbitals,  and  one  elongate-oval  frmnal. 
fail  suddenly  tapering.  The  larger  of  two  spe- 
cimens measures  37  in.,  of  which  tail  9 in.  ILom 
Assam.  Mr.  Bobinson. 

(6895)  Coluber  Hexngonotus  (?),  Cantor,  [J.  A. 
A._XVI,  921.]  var.  adult.  Length  4 ft.,  of  which 
tad  15£  in. ; the  latter  remarkably  slender.  Co- 
lour brown,  paler  below;  the  anterior  fourth 
of  the  body  marked  with  transverse  dusky 
bands,  which  become  gradually  more  ob- 
scure till  (hey  disappear.  Seventeen  rows  of 
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f»li«Titly  imbricated  scales,  the  median  row  hex- 
agonal. Vertical  plate  large,  pentagonal,  broad 
to  the  front.  Two  pr®  orbitals,  the  lower  small 
and  bordered  by  the  third  and  fourth  labials  ; 
the  fourth  labial  bordering  the  eye,  which  is  of 
moderate  size  ; two  post-orbitals,  and  a third  or 
infra-orbital  bordering  on  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  labials  : nasals  large,  elongate,  the  nostril 
opening  in  the  middle,  near  the  outer  border  of 
the  anterior  frontal  ; a single  small  subtriangnlni 
i'rtenal.  Scut®  195  ; scutell®  14  1 pairs.  Flab. 
Arakan  (Ramri)  ? 

(6890)  Go/;; be!'  dhdema,  Sehlegel ; C.  Oppellu, 
Wagler.  This  is  a little  known  species  ; and  two 
examples  of  it  in  Calcutta  museum  (origin  uncer- 
tain) would  not  be  readily  recognised  from  Rus- 
sell’s plate  (11,  30)',  which  would  appear  to  have 
been  taken  from  an  old  and  remarkably  thick 
individual.  One  of  the  Society’s  specimens  is  of 
about  equal  length  to  that  figured  by  Russell,  bid. 
is  much  more  slender ; the  other  is  smaller.  The 
markings  of  the  head  are  very  peculiar, 
as  the  transverse  black  band  from  eve  to  eye 
and  continued  below  the  eye,  and  the  four  black 
specks  on  the  two  occipital  plates.  Upon  the 
nape  is  a longitudinal-black  stripe,  followed  by 
a series  of  black  spots  along  the  spine,  the  first 
few  of  them  being  round,  the  rest,  gradually  as- 
suming the  appearance  of  short  transverse  bands, 
much  more  regular  and  placed  nearer  together 
than  as  represented  by  Russell:  towards  the  tail 
they  diminish  in  size,  and  upon  it  are  reduced  to 
a series  of  minute  black  specks.  1 heir  number, 
from  head  to  base  ot  tail,  amounts  to  75.  Al- 
ternating with  the  dorsal  hands  is,  on  each  side, 
a series  of  smaller  lateral  transverse  bands,  which 
begin  on  the  sides  of  the  neck  as  large  round 
black  spots,  following  two  oblique  streaks  be- 
hind the  eye,  and  disappear  altogether  on  the 
tail.  They  are  placed  with  great  regularity  ; and 
on  the  borders  of  the  abdominal  scut®  is  a fur- 
ther series  of  black  spots.  Such  as  are  the 
markings  of  our  larger  specimens,  these  being 
of  an  unmixed  black.  In  our  smaller  exam- 
ple, all  the  dorsal  black  bands  have  the  mid- 
dle of  each  scale  marked  with  the  pale  clay-co- 
louv  which  constitutes  the  general  ground-tint, 
the  lateral  streaks  are  less  decided,  but  the 


spots  on  the  borders  of  the  scut®  are  more  so, 
and  every  alternate  scuta  has  an  additional  spot 
near  each  lateral  margin.  There  are  19  rows  of 
perfectly  smooth  (or  not  •eannated  imbricated 
scales.  Eye  rather  large  : a great  upper  and 
small  lower  prm-orbital  ; one  large  subquaduite 
i'rtenal;  two  post-orbitals:  and  the  filth  and 
sixth  labials  border  the  eye  below,  feeutee  29  /-8; 
scutell®  98  pairs.  Lengt.fi  of  our  larger  speci- 
men 3 OF  in.,  of  which  tail  9i  in.  .. 

(6897)  Coluber picius,  Daudm  ; C.  Plain,  Mer- 
rem  (Russell,  T,  29).  01  this  little  known  species, 
Mr.  Jerdon  has  favoured  us  with  a young  ex- 
ample, from  S.  India.  It  is  a true  Coluber,  and 


not  a variety  of  Oororiella  baliodeira,  Sehlegel, 
as  suspected  by  l)r.  Cantor.  [./.  A.  S.  XVI,  9 1 3t] 

(6898)  IFerptdodnjas  helena,  (Daudin).  In  the 
Society’s  museum  are  two  specimens  of  a Snake, 
from  Darjiling  and  Rungporc  respectively,  which1 
mav  represent  a variety  of  this  species. k Colour 
nearly  uniform  brown  above,  yellowish-white' 
below  with  two  lateral  rows  of  dusky  specks, 
one  speck  on  each  side  of  every  abdominal 
scuta  ; a slight  dusky  streak  from  behind  the  eye ; 
a trace  of  a black  V -like  mark  oil  the  nape  ; 
and  very  obscure  indichtions  of  body-markings 
analogous  to  those  of  Eussell’3  figure  (I,  32) 
Seventeen  rows  of  carinated  scales.  The  larger 
of  two  individuals  measures  29^  in.,  of  which 
the  tail  occupies  8 in.,  and  head  I in.  Sent®  1S9.( 
199  ; scutelire  81,  90; 

(6S99)  Psamiuophis  condavarhts.  Gray  (Rus- 
sell, I,  pi.  27  ; very  bad.)  Seventeen  rows  0! 
smooth  scales,  of  which  the  first  row  on  each 
side  is  very  broad,  the  second  row  less  broad, 
and  the  rest  narrow  and  lanceolate.  Genera: 
colour  bright  green  above,  pale  yellow  or  yellow- 
ish while  below;  longitudinally  striped,  except 
more  or  less  towards  the  head,  with  four  paid 
hands  : the  upper  occupying  the  fourth  and  hal: 
respectively  of  the  third  and  Fifth  rows  of  scale?- 
and  bounded  above  and  below  with  a more  01 
less  defined  narrow  blapk  line  ; the  lower  occm 
pving  the  lateral  margins  of  the  abdomina 
scut®  and  subcaudal  scutell®,  and  defined  abovt 
and  below  with  narrow  black  lines  which  art 
very  distinct.  A pale  superciliary  streak  border- 
ed with  black  commences  from  the  nostrils,  am 
another  below  the  eye,  occupying  the  upper  hid 
of  the  labials.  Some  also  shew  an  ill-definei 
pale  dorsal  streak.  lJab.  Lower  Bengal? 

(0900)  Leptophis  rubescens ; Dipsos  rnbescens 
Grav,  Hardwicke’s  III.  Tnd ■ tool.  . This  seem 
affined  to  Dendrophis  Ehodopleuron,  Sehlegel 
from  Amboyna.  The  areal  apertures  are  remark- 
ably minute  and  abruptly  pierced  in  the  centre 
of  ' the  nasals,  Vertical  plate  narrow.  Neel 
slender.  Body  much  compressed.  General  as 
pect  of.  colour  reddish-brown,  powdered  ove 
throughout,  excepting  on  the  chin  and  throat 
with  minute  specks.  A row  of  black  spot 
along  the  spine.  A brown  central  occipital  stripe 
and  similar  lateral  stripe  iroin  nostril  to  ear 
Seventeen  rows  of  smooth  scales.  Scut®  1 98- 
scutell®  120.  From  Mergui.  Cnpt.  Berdmore 

(69Q1 ) leptophis  ornatns,  (Shaw),  var.  Marker 
very  like  young  specimens  of  Coronella  bus 
sellii,  excepting  on  the  head.  Colour  olive 
grown,  the  upper-parts  marked  throughou 
with  a regular  series  of  transverse  black  bars 
broader  towards  the  head,  narrower  and  becom 
ing  indistinct  towards  the  end  of  the  tail ; thes 
black  bars  set  off  by  whitish  edges.  Hear 
marked  nearly  as  usual-  From  Ceylon.  Dr 
Kelaart. 
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(0902)  Dipsas  ferruginea,  Cantor,  P.  Z.  S. 
LS39,  p.  53.  Head  smooth  and  Hat  above,  remark- 
ibl  v E rag- 1 ike,  with  somewhat  pointed  muzzle ; 
interior  fioutals  very  small  ; the  supra-orbitals 
arger  than  the  vertical  plate.  Canines  above 
nd  below  well  developed.  Tail  suddenly  ta- 
leriug.  Colour  a dull  somewhat  ferruginous 
irowu  above,  a little  marked  with  black  and 
date  shewing  between  the  scales  ; a broad  dark 
iteral  baud  throughout,  and  above  it  an  obscure 
iale  band : lower-parts  buHy  yellowish-white, 
nth  a narrow  dark  lateral  band  on  each  side, 
nd  the  rest  thickly  sprinkled  over  with  minute 
lack  specks.  Head  with  a narrow  black  medi- 
n line  over  the  frontal  and  vertical  plates,  and 
uother  over  the  supra- orbital,  meeting  its  oppo- 
ite  on  the  occipital  and  continued  to  the  nape  : 
lack  lines  also  border  the  lips  and  pass  through 
le  eye.  Seventeen  rows  of  scales  : scuta;  171, 
75  ; scutelhe  56,  64  pairs.  Length  of  one  18f 
i.,  of  which  tail  in.  From  Assam  and  the 
icinity  of  Darjiling  ; Mr.  Robinson  and  Capt. 
herwill. 

(6903)  Dipsos  Monticola,  Cantor,  P.  Z.  S. 
S39,  p.  53.  Affined  to  D.  Trigonota  in  structure, 
•own  above,  pearly-white  below,  separated  by 
broad  black  streak  behind  the  eye  : lowermost 
iw  of  scales  black-bordered  for  the  anterior 
urd  of  the  body  ; and  traces  of  other  lines 
nvards  the  head.  Fifteen- rows  of  scales  : scuta; 
58,  193;  scutelhe  82,  106  pairs.  Length  of 
te  22  in.,  of  which  tail  71  in.  Hab.  Assam  ; 
[r.  Robinson'. 

(6904)  Dipsas  Nigromarginaia , Blyth,  n.  s.  Also 
lined  to  I).  Trigonota,  with  median  row  of 
irsal  scales  broad  and  hexagonal.  No  elongnt- 
l teeth.  Colour  throughout  green  above,  the 
stensible  skin  black  between  the  scales; 
llowish-white  below.  Twenty-one  ranges  of 
ales  ; scutae  252  ; scute  Use  132  pairs.  Length 
one  42  in.,  of  which  tail  11  in.  Hab.  Assam, 
r.  Robinson. 

(6005  ) Dipsos  Trigonota,  the  most  common 
ccies  ot  India  proper,  attains  to  about  6 ft.  in 
igtli,  but  is  rarely  met  with  so  large,  and 
eys  (at  least  those  of  medium  size)  childly  on 
e Calotes  versicolor  in  L.  Bengal.  Vertical 
ield  as  broad  as  in  the  Malayan  D.  Multima- 
lata,  not  less  so  as  represented  in  Dr.  Seide- 
ls plate.  1 he  markings  are  ill  represented 
Russell,  who  figures  the  young.  The  very 
■<ng  (about  9 in.)  are  of  a pale  ashy  colour, 
in  but  slight  traces  of  the  markings  of  the 
ult ; a faint  lateral  band  consisting  ot  three 
‘ffilel  somewhat  darker  lines  is  continued 
roughout  the  length,  also  a medial  and  two 
ieral  abdominal  lines,  besides  which  the 
‘dcr-parts  are  very  minutely  speckled.  There 
a white  median  frontal*  streak  bordered 
1 black  continued 'into  a black  occipital 

Si  ™®.s  f‘-  long,  the  white 

streak  ls  retained,  and  at  the  occiput 
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arc  two  diverging  white  lines,  which  converge 
and  meet  behind  at  the  first  of  the  series 
of  imperfectly  triangular  white  spots  border- 
ed and  set  oft  with  black,  which  are  continued 
throughout  the  body;  becoming  gradually  more 
ill  defined  towards  and  up»n  the  tail.  T he  low- 
er-parts are  now  pearly-white,  a trace  only  of  the 
lateral  abdominal  lines  appearing  as  a row  of 
small  spots  on  each  side,  though  not  regularly 
upon  every  scuta.  The  full  grown  adults  is  al- 
together much  darker,  with  the  white  markings 
tending  to  become  obsolete ; a conspicuous  median 
black  stripe  is  continued  over  the  forehead  arid 
occiput,  and  another  proceeds  backwards  from 
each  eye.  Abdomen  more  or  less  speckled,  with 
the  lines  of  Literal  spots  more  or  less  apparent. 

(6906)  Tropidonotns zebrinus,  Blyth,  n.  s (Tr. 
chrgsargos  Schlegel,  var.  ?)  Vertical  plate  twice 
as  broad  as  the  superciliary,  and  of  same  length. 
One  prse-orbital  and  three  postorbitals.  Upper- 
pat  ts  (in  spit  it)  deep  plumbeous,  obscurely 
spotted  with  black  ; the  sides  and  under- 
parts  yellowish-white,  the,  former  through- 
out banded  with  black,  and  eacli  band 
having  a whitish  spot  (probably  yellow  in 
the  recent  specimen)  above  it.  Head  plumbeous 
above,  the  labial  plates  with  a triangular  black 
spot  at  the  point  of  junction  of  each  of  them 
above  and  exhibiting  thus  two  larger  spots 
posterior  and  two  smaller  anterior  to  the  eye 
Two  or  three  distinct  black  bands  across  the 
nape.  _ Rows  of  scales  15  : scutae  137;  scutelhe 
96  pairs.  Length  ‘of  specimen  (which  is  quite 
voting)  10-g-in.-,  of  which  the  tail  measures  84  in 
I rom  Mergin'.  Capt.  Berdinore.' 

(6907)  Tropidouotns  drryusticops,  Blyth,  n.  s. 
Head  narrow,  not  broader  than  the  neck,  little 
depre&sed,  the  eve  much  larger  than  in  Tr.  snb- 
nwaatus,  and  vertical  shield  broad.  Colour  (in 
spirit)  plumbeous  above,  uniformly  spotted  with 
black  throughout ; below  whitish,  more  or  le.-s 
variegated  with  black  on  the  hinder  half- head 
w.  bout  markings;  but  a V-like  mark  on  the  nape 
l , aPex  t<) wards  the  occiput,  becoming  obsolete 
m adults  One  specimen  has  4 prm-orbital  and  5 
pos  -orlntal  plates  ; but  in  general  these  number 
. o 3 a"(l  4.-  and  sat ne  specimen  is  remarkable 
having  no  dark  mat  kings  above,  but  some  in- 

[L“‘ o TtS>  rb',bl.'r  °f  :l  vivid  ™lour  on 
he  ecent  bmike.  In  an  adult  the  black  spots 

on  the  upper  parts  are  almost  confined  to  the 
skm  between  the  scales,  and  there  is  no  blackish 
colour  on  the  hinder 'half  underneath.  Seventeen 
rows  of  scales  : scuta  167,  72 ; scutelhe  57  67 
pairs  Length  of  an  adult  41  in.,  of  which  tail 
3 * -Inhabits  Assam  ami  Arakan. 

(6908)  Tropidonotus  Snbttiiniatus  (?), Schiedel 

nrecer'Vanabn  sPe£e.s’:iffined  in  structure  to Ihe 
preceding.  One  f 6 in.  long  has  the  upper-parts 
speckled  over  with  black  and  bright  ye  low  on  n 

grcenls U ground,  undei,parts  whftish 

Hfead  plumbeous  above  : a large  black  patch  be- 
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hind  llie  occiput,  surrounded  except  in  front  by 
-orange-yellow  border,  behind  which  again  the 
nape  is  bright  veriuillion,  chiefly  between  the 
scales.  A conspicuous  black  streak  below  the 
eye,  and  two  black  spots  posteriorly  towards  the 
gape:  scuta;  1-1-7  ; scutellie  04-  pairs.  Another 
rather  larger,  has  the  back  almost  plain  dark 
plumbeous,  paler  and  spotted  with  black  towards 
the  nape  ; lower-parts  freckled  with  minute  black 
specks,  and  increasingly  so  to  the  tail-tip  -.  occiput 
•and  nape  green,  crossed  with  two  orange  bands, 
■becoming  redder  posteriorly.  All  the  upper 
labials  with  a black  stripe,  where  each  adjoins 
the  next.  Scuta;  757  ; scutella;  66  pairs.  A third, 
29  in.  long,  has  the  upper-parts  dark  olive  brown, 
with  bright  yellow  spots  on  the  skin  between  the 
scales;  the  lower  dull  pearly  : nape  green,  fol- 
lowed bv  a vermillion  space  : a single  broad 
black  streak  below  the  eye.  Scuta;  155  ; scuielke 
83  pairs.  The  above  three  specimens  are  from 
Assam.  Numerous  others  from  liungpore  and 
Arakan,  are  mostly  similar  to  the  last,  with  ge- 
nerally a double  black  streak  below  the  eye  unit- 
ing beneath,  rarely  a single  streak,  and  one  large, 
specimen  has  no  streak  be\pw  the,  eye : this 
would  seem  to  disappear  with  age.  Hows  of  scales 
17,  19:  scutte  150,  166  ; scutella;  60  to  90 
pairs,  but  generally  intermediate.  Tail  in  all 
'suddenly  tapering.  Largest  specimen,  which  is 
much  thicker  than  the  others  (denoting  maturi- 
ty), 3 ft.,  of  which  tail  8’-  in. 

(6909)  Tropidonotus  outcrops,  Blyth  w.«.  Eye 
very  large ; the  vertical  shield  broad, and  posterior 
frontals  twice  as  large  as  the  anterior.  Prevail- 
ing hue  of  the  upper-parts  a dull  vinaceous  : 
many  of  the  scales  margined  with  black,  and 
some  with  yellow:  a series  of  yellow  §pots 

■(about  50  in  number)  continued  along  the 
spine  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  with 
a row  of  black  spots  on  either  side.  Head  and 
neck  plumbeous  diverging  on  the  nape  where 
the  first  of  the  series  of  yellow  spots  is 
placed;  a slight  whitish  V-like  mark  in  occiput. 
Lower  parts  yellowish-white,  with  specks  and 
powdering  of  dusky  ; more  prevalent  towards 
and  upon  the  tail.  Seventeen  ranges  of  scales  : 
scuta;  161-6  ; scutella;  130-46  pairs  Length 
of  largest  specimen  31  in.,  of  which  tail  6 \ in. 
Two  specimens  closely  resemble,  but  a third 
presents  some  differences  of  colour.  The  row  of 
Yellow  spots  is  wanting  along  the  spine,  also 
the  dark  baud  on  the  nape,  and  the  pale  \ -like 
occipital  mark  : the  uuder-parts  also  are  more 
uniformly  whitish.  Scuta;  16S  ; scutella;  124 
pairs  only.  All  are  from  near  Darjiling.  Capt 
W.  S.  Sbenvill.  , 

(6910)  Tropidonotus  dipsas,  Blyth,  »•  s.  Form  as 
in  dipsas, slender:  the  neck  much  compressed. Head 
oval, flattened  above  ; eyes  large  ; the  muzzle  an- 
terior to  the  orbits  short  : nostrils  small,  open- 
ing quite  laterally  ; the  nasal  and  rostral  shields 
being  vertical.  General  colour  plumbeous  above, 
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obscurely  spotted  with  black,  and  two  barel 
traceble  lines  of  whitish  snots,  more  distinct  to 
wards  and  upon  the  neck  where  they  increase,  i 
size  towards  the  head.  Occiput  black,  wii  h an  elm: 
gaied  white  medial- spot,  and  white  V-like  mar' 
behind  it,  the  apex  of  which  is  prolonged  a lilt) 
backward.  A narrow' black  line  from  eye  to  e\ 
passing  in  front  towards  the  muzzle  ; and  bromic 
black  streak  posterior  to  the  eye,  continued  as 
series  of  longish  oval  spots  on  the  sides  of  Eli 
neck  bordering  the  stupe,  Some-  black  mark 
also  on  the  upper  labials.  Lndcr-parts  whit 
throughout,  with  a row  of  minute  black  specks  o 
eithef  side.  Rows  of  scales  17:  scuta  169- 
scuielke  9.9  pairs.  Specimen  (young).  .2 1 .)  i: 
long,  of  which  tail  4-£  in.  Vicinity  of  Danilin-: 
Capt.  W.  S.  Sher.will. 

(6911)  Tropidonotus  Plat  peeps,  Blyth,  n.  s. 
beautiful  species, with  small  and  flat(.but  not  broad 
head,  having  much  the  aspect  of  a Herpetodrya. 
[Perhaps  11.  Franiatus,  Gray,  {Amt.  M.  N.  H 
Dec.  1853,  p.  39-'),)  may  prove  to  be  a variety. 
Young  specimens  generally  shew  the  two  whin 
dots 'on  the  occipital  shields,  seen  also  in  Tt 
L mbuatus.  Frontal  and  nasal  shields  vcrtica, 
Head  and  upper-parts  deep  green  with  slight! 
black-edged  scales;  the  lower-parts  brigl 
yellow',  with  a coral-red  stripe  bordering  tl 
abdominal  scufrc  on  each  side,  and  strong! 
tinging  the  sides  of  the  body  : subcaudal  scutell 
variegated  with  greenish-dusky,  and  traces  < 
the  same  about  the  throat.  A white  strea 
bordered  with  black  passes  backward  from  b: 
hind  tin;  eye  and  then  upward  to  the  occiput,  bv 
this  would  seem  to  disappear  with  age.  Sue 
is  (or  was)  the  colouring  of  two  specimens  n 
spectively  27  in.  long  (of  which  tail  S in.),  an: 
214  in.  (of  which  tail  6-J-  in.).  But  anothe- 
214  hi.  long,  is  remarkable  for  having  the  chi 
and  throat  quite  black,  also  the  black  markin' 
of  the  dorsal  scales  more  strongly  developed  tin 
in  the  ot  hers,  and  the  black  marblings  of  the  sul 
caudal  scutellae  are  more  intense  : the  later 
coral-red  band  is  merely  indicated  ; and  tl 
white  streak  behind  the.  eye  is  more  strong: 
developed  and  continued  forward  to  the  muzzl 
Number  of  rows  of  scales  19  : sou  tie  174,  86 
scutella;  89,  99  pairs,  Another,  from  Assai 
appears  identical,  hut  has  155  scuta;  only  ; ai: 
in  spirit  appears  of  a dull  olive-green  colour,  wit 
two  longitudinal  pale  ruddy  dorsal  stripes,  nine 
as  in  Tr.  stolatus,  and  the  lower-parts  a 
marked  throughout  with  a black  lateral  sp< 
on  each  scuta,  seen  also  in  the  black-throati 
specimen.  A small  young  example  from  tl 
Kliasyu  hills  is  similar  to  that  from  Assam.  Tl 
three  first  described  are  from  near  Darjiling.  C«| 
W.  S.  SherwilL  " 

(6912)  Elaps  Personatns,  Blyth,  n.  s.  Yertic 
plate  about  equal  to  The  posterior  frontal- 
supra-orbitals  large,  subquadrangular,  elongat 
Colour  of  upper-parts  bright  red  in  the  adul 
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brown  or  reddish-brown  in  the  young ; marked 
throughout  with  from  22  to  28' narrow  black 
semi-annuli,  having  slight  whitish  margins:  muter- 
sorts  dull  yellowish-white,  mottled  throughout, 
vith  black  patches  more  or  less  developed : 
,ead  black  above,  with  whitish  muzzle  and  broad 
■ross  band  posterior  to  the  eyes.1  Scales  lustrous  ; 
.8  rows  above  : soutte  19(1,  21S  ; srutellic  29. 
14  pairs.  Length  of  largest,  specimen  24 in., 
4 which  tail  in.  From  Assam. 

|C918> liuna  Jloins/a,  Myth,  h.s.  A moder- 
tclv  large  Frog- from  Ceylon.  Limits  exceedingly 
hick  and  massive  j.tho  third-digits  fully  webbed, 
ikin  subgranuktse,  especially  on  the  lower-parts, 
v slight  transverse  fold  ou  tlie  breast.  Colour 
risky  above,  with  a large  black  patch  on  the  back 
uotlier  on  the  croup;.  and  smaller- lateral  patches, 
-ower  parts  yellowish-white,  with  a \ -like  mark 
n the  lower  surface  of  the' thigh  in  one  of  !two 
peeimens,  both  males  The  same  individual  has 
uskv  spots  or  imperfect  streaks  on  the  lower 
urfaee  of  the  thigh,  and  its  posterior  surface  is 
larked  with  longitudinal  streaks  of  alternating 
lack  and  yellowish-white.  Digital  membrane 
peckled-  with:  black.  Length  from  snout  to  vent 
in.,  and  of  hind-limb  4 in.,  of;  which  the1  foot 
s half.  Presented  by  Dr.  E;  F.  Kelaait. 

(GU 14)  Lymmilyles  macu/arius,  lilyth, .«./ 
titters  from  Li  try  tlirams  bv  the  slightly  but 
istinctly  papillose  skin  of  tlie  bach)  and  non-1 
emieose  posterior  surface  of  thighs;  by  its 
horter  and  stouter  limbs,  and  short  anterior,  di- 
its,  the  two  outermost  of  which  have' their  ter- 
tinal  disks  smaller  than  in  L.  erythroeus.1  There 
> a broad  black'  band  from  nostril  to  Join,  hov- 
ered above-  and  below  by  narrow  pale  yellow 
treaks.  Entire  lower-parts  spotless  light  ye'l- 
>w,  as  also  the  upper  lip.  A black  spot  at  the 
lioulder,  and  line  along  the  posterior1  surface  of 
ie  iour-limb.  Due  or  more ‘Similar  lines  on  the 
ind-limbs  ; the  thighs  beautifully  mottled  with 
lack  ; and  a black  medial  line  along  the  back, 
Itidi  becomes  double  over  the  loins.  Length 
f male  from  muzzle t,o  vent  2-Jin.;  of.iimd- 
tnb  3 f in.  ; ot  which  the  foot  measures’ l'i  hi. 
Iain  Ceylon.  Dr.  E,  F.  Kelaart. 

(691 5)  Lymnodytes  Ikidns,  Blyth,  n.  s.  A large 
secies  with  short  and  remarkably  fleshy,  thigh's, 
blour  dusky  above,  paler  and  tinged  with  ruddy 
n the  sides  which  are  spotted  with  black;  Chin, 
iron t and  breast;  minutely  variegated  pale  and 
usky.  Eellv  and  thighs'  underneath,  sullied 
hitish.  Above,  the  thighs  and  shanks  are  paler 
lan  the  back  and  tinged  with  ruddy,  having 
tyeral  dusky  evoss-bands.  PosterioD  “surface  of 
nigh  smooth  or  noti-verrucose.  Length  from 
Me  to  vent  8*  in.,  and  hind-leg  4^  in.,  of 
, ,Rli  the  foot  is  2-1  ill.  From  Colombo.  Dr  E. 

• Kelaart. 

<G9  j 6)  Meynlophrys  giyas,  Blyth,  n.  s.  (Edi- 
i l roS  ^ Sikkim1,  vide  J.  A.  S.  XX I L 557.) 
U " 1 mn,e  H ''it*-  from  snout  to  vent  ; hind-foot 
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, of  which  loot  from  heel  8*-  in.  Breadth 


of  head  2 in.  Intel-digital  membrane  ol  the  hind- 
foot  well  developed.  Fore-limbs  extremely  thick, 
with  the  skin  of  their  inner  surface  highly  gnnm- 
losc,.  Upper-parts ■uniformly  dull  reddish  or  purr 
plislt  black,  a little  marked  with  white  outlie 
posterior  surface  of  the  thigh:  below  whitish, 
iiulcli  suffused  with  dusky,  and  some  irregular 
while  spots  or  marblings  along  the  rami  of  the 
lower  jaiV,  and  also  on  the  sides  oi  the  body  and 
along  the  sides  of  the  limbs.  What  appear 
to-  be  .the  young  have  the  head  proportionally 
loss  broadiitban  ilbthe  adult,  and  the  upper-parts 
have more  of  an  olive  tinge,  and  the  under-parts 
are-ocltrcous-yellow,  inottleii  with  reddish  brown. 
Hah.  Sikkiim  Himalaya. 'Capt.  WA Si  Sherwill. 
[Two  other  forms  nliitied  ro  Mcgnloplirys,  and 
like  it  and  Bombimitor,  exhibiting  no  external 
tympauu,  also  sent  from  tlie  Sikkim  Himalaya  by 
Capt,.  Sherwill,  we  liave  at  present  no  means  of 
classifying,  for  want  of  books  of  reference.]  . 

'(IJ917)  Ihmbiuulur  si/dui.memis , Blyth,  n.  s. 
Size  and  general  character  of  the  European  B. 
igneus.  (Laur.U  but.  the  bind  toes  free  or  slightly 
webbed  only  at  their  extreme  base.  Mole  with 
four  large  subcj multilateral  papillose  callosities 
ori  the  breast,  and  ‘corresponding  callosities  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  innermost  digits  of  each 
fore-foot.  The  tubercles  of  the  head,  body,  and 
limbs,  much  more  developed  in  males  than  iu 
females.  On  the  back  are  four  irregular  rows  of 
large  porous- Tubercle^  ami  numerous  minute  tu- 
bercles without  pores  stud  the  rest  of  the  tipper 
parts.  On  tlie  hind-limbs  small  porous  tubercles 
| are  very  regularly  disposed.  Colour  dull  livid  olive 
green  above,  ia  little  banded  on  the  limbs;  flame- 
coloured  below  more  or  less  marbled  with  dusky. 
Presented  by  (-apt.  W.  S.  Sherwill. 

(0918)  Ifowblo/ms.  In  a collection  of  snakes 
from  North  Carolina  presented  to  the  Society 
by  the  Kev.  F.  Fitzernlol,  through  tlie  Ameri- 
can Consul,  are  two  fine  species  of  Homolopsis, 
which  do  not  appear  to  be  described  either 
by  ' Dr. ' Schlegel,  or  among  the  “ extralimi- 
tals”  of  New  Fork  by  M.  Dekay,  or  in  other 
.American  lists  to  which  we  have  access.  They 
[may,  therefore,  be  here  briefly  characterized  as 
j p'i’Ubably  new  and  underscribed. 

[ (6919)  1/oiii.olopsis  Rei'/iivardtii,  Schlegel.  Form 

I thick  :ind  lnlissi  Ve,  with  subtetragonal  sectiop  ; 

! the  head  broad;  Aiibtrigonal,  flat,  much  broader 
I than. tlie  necli  : body  'Cdvered  with  19  rows  of 
broad,  smooth  and  shining  imbricated  scales, 
'Vliich  on  the  sides  are  much  larger  and  broader 
than  upon  the  buck  ; eyes  placed  very  forward  : 
a' single  anterior  frontal,  and  series-  of  7 upper 
and  9 lower  labials  Teetli  very  minute.  Colour 
black  above;  yeHov\‘ i sli- white  below  ; the  sides 
transversely  banded  with  about  75  bands  in  all, 
the  black  of  tlie  back  descending  and  the  yellow- 
ish-white of  tlie  lower  parts  ascending  alternate- 
ly, and1  the  former  continued  irregularly  across 
•53  r 8 
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or 


the  lower-parts  where  the  two  colours  are  about  I Gray  does  not  give  the 

equally  distributed.  Head  black,  irregularly  va-  j of  scales  or  of  abdominal 

riegated  with  yellowish-white  : the  rostral  and  i Mr.  Jerdon  writes- — ‘ 23  rows  of 

labials  of  the  latter  hue,  and  all  except  the  last  I scales.  Scuta;  1-12;  scutelhe  36.” 


number  of  rows 
caudal  plates, 
carinuted . 
The  Asa- 


three  inferior  labials  having  a medial  black  spot,  mese  specimen  has  23  rows  of  the  first  ; scut;e> 


Most  of  the  shields  of  the  chin  and  throat  are 
also  thus  spotted.  Scuta;  200  ; scutelhe  37  I 
pairs.  length  of  specimen  4 ft.,  of  which  tail 
4 in.  Head  1|-  in.  in  greatest  breadth. 

(6920)  H'omolopsis  Parniceps,  Blytli.  Form 
moderately  thick,  attenuating  towards  the  head, 
which  is  small  and  not  broader  than  the  neck  -,  body 
covered  with  19  lows  of  smooth  shining  imbri-  j 
c'ated  scales,  which  on  the  sides  are  much  broad- 
er than  upon  the  back ; tail  with  only  8 rows  of 
hexagonal  scales  besides  the  scutellre.  Two 
anterior  frontals,  half  the  size  of  the  posterior. 
Teeth  minute.  Colour  black  above,  yellowish- 
white  beneath,  the  latter  extending  over  2£  rows 
of  scales  on  either  side.  Three  yellowish- white, 
dorsal  stripes,  one  median  extending  from 
the  occiput  to  the  middle  of  the  tail,  the 
others  lateral  and  occupying  part  of  the  5th 
atul  6th  rows  of  scales.  On  the  lower  parts, 
also,  two  lines  nre  formed  of  broad  black 
spots,  one  on  either  side  of  each  scuta,  and 
along  the  middle  of  the  body  is  a third  and 
median  row.  The  shields  of  the  head  are  mar- 
gined and  variegated  with  yellowish- white,  and 
each  labial  except  the  posterior,  three  lower  are 
whitish  having  a large,  f lack  spot.  Scuta;  161  ; 
scutelhe  45.  Length  of  specimen  2|  ft.,  of 
which  tail  5^  in. 

'TORTOISES. 

Ted  ado  Meyalopus.  Since  the  for- 
of  the  foregoing  paper  was  pub- 


(6921) 
mer  part 


143  ; scutelhe  about  36  pairs.  Lengih  14.)  in., 
of  which  tail  barely  2 in.  Colour  pale,  variegated 
with  dark  blaokish-edged  patches  on  the  upper 
parts,  forming  irregular  transverse  bands,  more 
or  less  divided  and  the  halves  alternating  ; below 
whitish,  the  plates  speckled  laterally  with  dusky  ; 
chin  and  sides  of  throat  blackish  ; a whitish  band 
proceeding  backward  from  the  eye,  another  from 
mouth,  and  between  them  a black  space.  This 
Asanifise  specimen  has  an  elongated  black  oeel-i 
pital  spot,  succeeded  bv  two  lateral  streaks 
which  uuue  posteriorly  ; a somewhat  different 
arrangement  from  that  in  Mr.  Jerdon’s  drawing, 
and  again  different  from  that  exhibited  in  ai 
exainple  from  the  vicinity  of  Darjiling,  whicl 
also  has  the  uuder-parts  much  more  inottlei 
with  black  ; but  all  are  evidently  identical  ii 
species. 

further  Notices  and  Descriptions  of  various  Rep 
tiles,  new  or  little  known. — By  E.  Blytli,  E$q> 
(6924)  Testudo  Phayrei,  Blytli.  Great  Bur 
mese  land  Tortoise.  Carapax  smooth,  as  in  T 
radiata  and  T.  anguLata,  but  much  flatter; 
oblong;  subqundrate,  its  free  marginal  plates  re 
verted  and  moderately  serrate.  Nuchal  plat 
broader  than  long.  Caudal  plate  double.  Gu, 
lnr  plates  longer  than  broad,  moderately  notch 
ed : anal  broader  than  long,  and  deeply  notchec 
Beak  unemarginate.  Fore-limbs  covered  wit 
very  long  and  thick  imbricated  scales,  much  a 
in  a Pangolin  ; the  claws  elongate,  strong  an 


Halted,  the  author  has  had  an  opportunity  of  ; thick  : similar  great  elongate  scales  at  the  heel 
y’s  specimens  of  Burmese  Tor-  and  a group  of  five  principal  obtuse  spines  o 


shewing  the  Society's  specimens 
toises  to  the  Rev.  J.  Mason  of  Manlmein, 
who  has  long  devoted  considerable  attention  to 
the  zoology  of  the  Tenasserim  provinces.  This 
gentleman  immediately  recognised  the  Testudo 
Megalopus  ( J.  A.  S.  XXII,  640,)  as  the  species 
with  which  lie  was  most  familiar  in  Burma  : at 
once  distinguishing  it  from  the  Indian  T.  Stel- 
lata  : and  as  his  judgment  is  worthy  of  confi- 
dence, we  may  pretty  safely  now  rank  T.  Mega- 
lopus as  a third  Burmese  species  of  the  genus. 
At  about  the  same  date  of  publication,  appeared 
a paper  by  Dr.  Gray  on  some  undescribed  spe- 
cies of  reptiles  collected  by  Dr.  Joseph  Hooker 
in  the  Kliasia  mountains  and.  Sikkim  Himalaya. 
Among  them,  his  gelnls 

(6922)  Dopasia  approximates  Blyth's  Opliiseps 
( J.  A.  S.  XXII,  655),  but  is  evidently  distinct  ; 
the  position  of  the  vent  in  Dopasia  is  not  stated. 

(6923)  Farias  maculata,  Gray,  is  identical 
With  Trigonocephalus  nilgiriensis,  Jerdon,  J.  A. 
S.  XXII,  524,  as  we  find  upon  comparison  of 
a fine  Assamese  specimen  with  the  descrip- 
tion by  Messrs-  Jerdon  and  Gray,  and  with 
a coloured  figure  sent  by  Mr.  Jerdon.  Mr. 


&y0UP 
either  side  of  the  tail 


the  medial  of  them  re 
markably  strong  and  thick.  Two  or  moi 
smaller  spines  or  thick  elongate  scales  above  th 
tail.  Colour  wholly  black,  or  mingled  more  c 
less  with  buff-yellow.  In  the  young,  the  scab 
are  probably  of  the  latter  line,  with  gradually  it 
creasing  black  centres.  Limbs  deep  brown  ; son 
of  tli'e  claws  yellow  in  some  specimens;  the  hen 
and  neck  paler  brown,  strongly  tinged  with  velloi 
Our  largest  specimen  is  20  in.  long  in  a straigl 
line,  or  22-)-  in.  measured  over  the  curve  of  tl 
carapax,  from  front  of  nuchal  plate  to  middle' 


caudal  notch  : greatest  breadth  14)  in-  or  ^ 


in.  following  the  curve,  from  one  obtuse  later- 
angle  to  the  other.  Height  1)-  Head  to  occ- 
put  4)-  in.  The  shell  of-  this  individual  is  who! 
black,  with  merely  a few  slight  indications  of  th 
ochreous-yellow  colouring  : all  the  claws  dee 
brown.  Another,  rather  smaller,  has  the 
pearance  of  great  age,  with  most  of  the  plates  < 
its  carapax  more  or  less  completely  unite' 
so  that  the  form  of  some  cannot  be  trace' 
Colour  irregularly  mingled  black  and  d 
buff-vellow  ; the  plastron  chiefly  black  an 
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several  of  the  claws  are  yellow  wholly  or  ia  part. 
Hah.  Arakau  ; Tenasserim  Provinces.  Speci 
aeiis  presented  by  Gapt  Plmvre. 

(69:25)  Testudo  eloi/gala,  Blvth.  Small  liur- 
nese  land  Tortoise.  Cara  pax  elongate,  liccom- 
ng  more  so  and  quite  smooth  ia  adults,  wherein 
r approaches  to  a semi-cylindrical  form  ; flatfish, 
ub-even,  the  three  medial  vertebral  plates 
ring  almost  in  a plane,  and  the  fret;  marginals 
lightly  reverted.  Caudal  broader  than  the  last 
ertebnd.  Nuchal  twice  or  thrice  as  long  as 
road,  and  even  with  the  borders  of  the  anterior 
larginais.  Gulars  not  notched,  or  but.  very 
ightly  so.  Caudnls  divergent  from  base,  anil 
ansvvrsely  elongate-triangular,  broader  than 
mg,  forming  a slight  lateral  notch  with  the 
Ultra  Is.  Beak  laterally  notched  or  distinctly 
iree-poiuted.  Scales  of  the  limbs  rather  small, 
mtrasting  much  with  those  of  the  preceding 
ipcies.  Colour  of  half  grown  specimen  orange- 
■llow,  each  plate  having  a large  black  centre, 
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size,  with  proportionally  much  larger  feet 
and  claws.  The  colours  duller  and  therefore 
less  strongly  contrasting,  and  the  lines  radiat- 
ing from  eacli  boss  of  the  carapax  more 
numerous.  Fore-leet  with  two  large  claw-like 
scales  of  equal  size  behind  the  palm,  and  no 
others  approaching  them  in  size.  Claws  of 
hind-feet  fully  twice  as  large  as  in  adult  stellata. 
Length  of  carapax,  measured  in  a straight  line, 
12  im,  by  ? in.  in  diameter- breadth.  Flab. — ? 

(6928)  Testudo.  There  are  several 


great 


living 

ey- 


‘ vi  u j 

hic.li  mostly  disappears  with  age,  leaving  a few 
ore  or  less  radiating  black  spots  on  those  of 
e carapax,  and  often  a black  spot  on  only  the 
rge  medial  plates  of  the  pastrou.  Head  and 
ubs  brown,  much  tinged  with  yellow.  Length 
an  adult  13  in.  in  a straight  line,  by  S "in. 
ross,  or  rather  more  towards  the  hinder  part 
the  body.  Height  5^  in.  Head  to  occiput 
r in.  Ilab.  Arakan.  Specimens  presented  by 
ipf.  Pliayre. 

According  to  Hr.  Plelfer,  Tortoises  abound 
the  ienasseriin  Provinces,  and  are  much 
fen  bv  the  Peguers  and  Karens,  who  train 
gs  to  search  for  them. 

In  India  proper  and  also  in  Ceylon,  only  one 
3cies  of  land  Tortoise  occurs  viz. 

(6926)  Testudo  stellata,  Schweigger,  a 
uve  and  interesting  notice  of  which  are  given 
Capt.  Hutton  in  ./.  A.  S.  VI,  689,  under  the 
p position  of  its  being  1’.  geometrica.  The. 
ter  is  a S.  African  species,  very  similar  to  T. 
llata,  but.  having  a distinct  nuchal  plate,  which 
stellata  docs  not  possess,  and  exhibiting  cer- 
i other  distinctions.  Among  some  Tortoises 
vever,  presented  to  the  Society  by  Capt.  Slier- 
1 from  S.  Africa,  are  two  small  specimens,  of 
melriea , and  one  full  grown  exainple  which 
in  no  way  be  distinguished  from  the  Indian 
lota.  The  latter  does  not  inhabit  Lower 
igal,  and  is  rarqlv  brought  alive  to  Calcutta 
e much  more  commonly  brought  there  is  the 
radiata,  Shaw,  a larger  species  remarkable  for 
very  hemispherical  form,  and  which,  is  said 
16  '"“'Tenons  to  Madagascar,  in  which  ease 
s>  probably  brought  to  India  from  the  Mauri- 
i.  1 he  very  large  specimen  referred  by  Blvth 
itellata  (v.  act, Inodes)  in  a note  to  p.  462  ante 
now  thinks,  after  much  consideration,  to  be 
"net,  and  indicates  ns, 

.6927)  Testudo  Megalopm , Blyth,  „.  Similar 
• ^ulata,  but  attaining  a much  greater 
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specimens  about  Calcutta,  of  the 
cliellu  Tortoise,  miscalled  T.  Indica  by  Gme- 
lin,  and  under  which  Mr.  Gray  unites  no  fewer 
than  seven  of  the  supposed  species  admit- 
ted by  M.  M.  Dumeril  and  Bibron.  According 
to  Hr.  Scldegel,  “ The  Indian  Tortoise  [so"- 
called],  probably  indigenous  to  Madagascar 
and  the  neighbouring  isles,  lias  been  accli- 
mated in  the  Gallapagos  Isles,  in  California, 
and  on  several  other  points  on  the  western  coast 
of  South  America  but  we  have  been  assured, 
on  good  authority,  that  numerous  specimens 
kept  in  gardens  ( in  the  Mauritius,  have  all  been 
brought  from  the  Seychelle  Islands  in  the 
fiist  instance,  that  they  are  still  commonly 
irought  from  those  islands  to  the  Mauritius, 
and  thence  we  believe  the  few  in  India  have  been 
imported.  It  is  most  assuredly  not  an  Indian 
reptile,  nor  have  vve  beard  of  its  ever  propa°at 
ing  in,  this  country.  fi\lr.  - 


Blvth  adds  : — In 
informed  that  it  is 
have  seen  is  in  my 
and  measures  4 ft.  4 
curve  of  the  carapax, 


this  country, 
the  Mauritius  I am 
eaten.  The  largest  I 
own  possession,  alive, 
ini  in  length  over  the 
01-3  tt.  o in.  in  a straight  line;  transversely  4 ft. 
i.  in.  over  the  high  arch  of  the  carapax,  or  in  a 
diameter  line  2 ft.  2 in. : height,  when  not  raised 
upon  the  legs,  t.  e.  height  of  shell,  20*  in. ; when 
walking, -Hie  shell  is  lifted  fully  6 in.  from  the 
ground,  if  not  more,:  circumference  of  hind-foot 
Vs  m*  A scientific  friend,  recently  from  Jam- 
aica, assures  me,  that  this  great  Sevchelle  species 
is  quite  distinct,  from  the  great  Gallapagos  Tor- 
oise  which  has  bred  and  multiplied  in  Jamaica 
and  other  W Lidia  islands.  Curious,  that  these 
gigantic  land  J ortoises  (diminutive,  however  in 
comparison  with  the  extinct  Indian  Colossioheilis) 
should  thus  be  indigenous  to  small  oceanic 
gioups  of  islands,  m each  case  remarkable  for 
i be  peculiarities  of  both  their  fanna  and  flora. 

;,re  ™ded  tlie  gl'eat  wingless  'birds 
(Dodos  and  Solitaires)  of  the  Mauritius,  Bourbon, 
and  Rodrigues  ; those  also  of  N.  Zealand  and  of 
Madagascar;  the  Megapodius  of  the  Nicobnrs, 

J f : congeners  of  other  islands  ; the  singular 

• <1  qu.te  recen  ly  extinct  great  Parrot  of  Philip 
Ish  t near  Norfolk  island,  with  its  sole  congener 

' v ?ea  aD‘  ; t ,e  0wl  like  nocturnal  Cockatoo 
- • Zealand,  also  dose  upon  extirpation,  &c 
Ihe  majority,  if  not  all,  of  these  i, lands  appear- 
be  remnants  of  what,  may  be  comparatively 
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termed  continents,  cadi  with  its  peculiar 
centre  or  centres  of  creation.  In  all  these 
supposed  rcliipics  of  ancient  lauds;  with  the  chid' 
exception  of  .Madagascar,  manunalia  are  rare,  and 
are  chiefly  or  wholly  C/trirophira , Eoc/cn/iu,  and 
Marmt/tiaHa  ; the  two  former  orders  .comprising: 
the  only  placental  mammalia  of  Australia  ; arid 
one  species  of  each  of  these  placental  orders  be- 
ing the  only  know  n indigenous  mammals  ot  N. 
Zealand,  though  a large  Badger-like  animal  has 
lately  been  reported  in  the  latter  country,  in  all 
probability  a marsupial.  Madagascar  is  very  re- 
markable for  the  extraordinary  development  ol 
the  quadrunumous  group  ot  Lemurs,  among  the 
higher  placental  mammalia  ; and  has  even  a rod 
dent  Lemur  in  Clieiromvs,  as  Australia  Inis  a 
rodent  marsupial  in  Phascalomys..  its  other 
placental  mammals  are  mostly  of  peculiar  genera, 
unknown  even  on  the  neighbouring  continent  of 
A Iriea  ; and  no  marsupial  lias  been  discovered 
there.] 

(Gti29)  Tutsi  ml o ThrsJiisWi ' Emm  Afghanistan 
Air.  Gray  describes  a T.  llorslieldi,  which  be 
suggests  may  be  T.  Iberia,  Pallas,.  Taint.  Gasp, 
t.  5.  The  Society’s  museum  possesses  a'  land 
Tortoise  from  that  country,  which  however  be- 
longs to  the  geuusHomopiis,  having  but  four  claws 
to  each  foot.  It  may  be  thus  described,  vik  ; 

(0930)  Ilomopux  Ewiunsii,  Blyth.  Gnrapnx 
squarish,  depressed,!  broadest  posteriorly,  where 
the  free  marginals  are  a little  reverted  and 
distinctly  serrate.  Anterior  border  straight,  the 
nuchal  plate  well  developed.  Gaudal  ;ts  broad 
as  the  last  vertebral,  aud  broadev  than  the  other 
vertebral  plates.  Nucleus  of  each  lateral  or 
dioscoidal  plate  near  its  inner  or  upper 
border.  Gulnv  plat-ds  longer  than  broad, 
the  two  forming  a nearly. .equilateral  triangle. 
Anals  oblong,  divergent,  forming  a rather  deeply 
notched  border.'  Scales  of  ibvelimbs  rather 
large,  and  those  to  the  front  mostly  uniform  in 
size.  Claws  elongate,  or  not  worn  down  by 
attrition..  Peak  three-pointed.  Colour  yellow- 
above,  with  black  nuclei  to  the.  plates- : those,  of 
the  plastron  black  with  yellow  bolder.  The 
head  and  limbs  appear  to  have  been  yellowish. 
Length  of  cam  pax  6 in.,  bv  ini,  measuring 
straight.  Height  2‘}  la.  Head  to  occiput  1^  in. 
This  large  specimen  was  procured  in  Afghanistan 
by  Sir  A.  Burnes.  Avery  small  Ilmnopus  in 
spirit,  also  from  Afghanistan,  is  doubtless  the 
young,  though  exhibiting  some  remarkable  dif- 
ferences in  the  shape  nt  the  upper  plates  In 
this  the  nuchal  is  roundish,  or  as  broad  as 
long;  and  all  the  vertebralsuire  about  equally 
broad.  Colour  dull  yellow  throughout.  Present- 
ed to  the  museum  by  TiiBitAiPlus.  Dr.  Allan 
Webb. 

Of  the  numerous  true  Terrapins  {Eiriys) < 
of  the  Gaugetie  rivers,  only  three  species  are 
common  in  the  vicinity  of  Calcutta  ; arid  adults 
of  all  are  rarely  met  with.  These  are  — 


1 (6931)i  Eniyn  Thurgii  Gray,  which  attains 
to  a much  larger  size  than  lias  hitherto  been 
described,  adults  measuring  2U  to  22  in. 
(straight.)  in  length  of  earapax. 

(0932)  Emys  Ti'ctnin , Gray,  the  adults  ot» 
which  measure  similarly  0 in.  ; and  E.  Ilium)- 
toiiii,  Gray,1  the  adults  of  which  measure 
similarly, A,} An. 

(0933)  Enn/s  Tcuturia.  The  only  otlu-i 
species  we  have  yet  met,  with  from  this 
vicinity  i's  E.  Tentoria,  Gray,  one  young  speei-. 
men  only.  This  Air. -Gray  desciibcs  from  the 
Bombay  Dukun, where  procured  liv  Col.  Sykese 
arid  Sir  Alexander  Burnes  obtained,  an  adult 
from  the  Indus,  which  is  now  in  the  Society’! 
museum.  These't.wo  specimens  differ  in  sonn 
respects  from  each  other,  also  from  Mr 
Gray  s description,  and  from  Puehamm  Ijamil 
ion’s  coloured  figure;  the  two  latter  agiri'j 
presenting  certain  discrepancies  one  from  tin 
other.  The  species  is  nearly  affined  to  E.  Tee 
turn,  Pell,  but  at  all  ages  lias  the  median  keel 
to  the  first ■ three  vertebral  plates  much  lea? 
de.volped,  -arid  the  whole  earapax  is  conspi 
enously  flatter  and  broader.  A pc’culiitf'ty  o 
both  species  consists  in  the  peculiar  decanter 
'shaped  form  of  the -.fourth  vertebral  plate,  (loin 
paring  the  adult  of  E.  Tentoria  from  the  Indii 
(length  of  'earapax,  measured  straight,  fij  in., 
with  an  adult  of  E.  Tectum  from  the  Hugh], 
(earapax,  similarly  measured,  6 in.),-  1 lie  firv 
voitebral  plate  is  proport  ibnallv  much  broader i 
the  former,  pentagonal,  narrower  to  the  front' 
with  a broad  straight  transverse  base  posteriorly 
and  the  keel  little  developed  ; whereas  the  firs 
vertebral  plate  of  E.  Tectum  is  pentagon'll: 
broader  to  the  front,  with  a rounded  posterio 
base,  and  much  more developed  keel.  In  tli 
former,  the  first:  vertebral  is  considerably  large 
arid  somew  hat  broader  than  the  second,  where; 
in  the  latter  it.  is  sub-equal  or  even  rather  smallt 
than  the  second  : in  admit  E.  1 Criteria  tli 
second  vertebral  plate  is  hexagonal  but  alniot 
square,  and  rather  broader  than  long,  with  tl; 
keel  nearly  obsolete';'  in  E.  'Tee trim,  souk 
what  pear-shaped,  truncate  to  the  front  an 
narrowing  and  curving  off  posteriorly,  with  th 
keel  strongly  marked : the  third  vertebral  plat 
of  adult.  'Tentoria  is  quadrangular,  longer  b 
halt  than  broad,  with  the  keel  quite  obsolete  o 
the  anterior  half,-  and  flat  and  but  little  raise- 
posteriorly  ; in E.  tectum  if  is  hexagonal,  w ith  tl 
keel  strongly  developed  and  prolonged  backwnn 
A narrow  black  line  is  continued  along  the  spin: 
ridge  of  E.  tentoria  ; whereas  t ho  middle  of  tl 
ridge  is  broadly  white  in  E.  tectum,  bordered  u 
a black  line  on  either  side.  The  plastron* 
E.  tentoria  is  blackish-brown,  with  a pale 
del-  to  each  plate  ; in  H.  tectum  pale  witlrt" 
or  three  distinct  blackish  patches  on  each  plat* 
Comparing  the  voting  of  the  two  sprioiks,  t 
first  vertebral  plate  forms  a much  brontK 
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pentagon  in  E.  tentoria,  being  equal  in  breadth 
to  tlie  second ; in  young  E.  tectum  the  first 
vertebral  plate  is  considerably'  narrower  than 
the  second  : the  second  vertebral  plate  in 
voting  teiitori:t  forms  a heptagon  with  the  base 
posteriorly  ; in  young  tectum  n pentagon  with 
rounded  apex  and  anterior  base  : the  third  in 
voting  tentoriu  is  subqiiadrilaternl,  some- 
what longer  than  broad  with  the  keel  a 
little  produced  posteriorly  ; in  young  tectum  a 
pentagon  with  its  base  to  the  front,  and  the  keel 
much  broader  and  more  prominent.  Yet’  not- 
withstanding these  great  differences  of  detail, 
uul  also  of  the  colouring  of  the  head,  neck,  and 
inilis,  the  two  speeies  are  very  liable  to  be  con- 
bunded  on  a superficial  glance. 

(693!)  7 Viiii/s  Trij/i/jrr,  According  to  M.AI; 
Dmncril  and  llibron,  feY-hweigge'r.  was  obtained 
>y  A[.  Duvaiieel  front  the  salt-water  lake” 
ying  east,  of  Calcutta  ; but  of  the’  numbers  of 
i’errilpjns  which  we  have  seeii  from  that 'locality,5 
ve  have  Sought  in  vain  for  this'  species,  which 
iclongs  to  the  peninsula  of  India,  nnd'is  the  only 
me  which  has  been  there  observed,  With  the  ex- 
•eption  of  Col.  Sykes’s  specimen  of  E.  Tentov'ftf. 

(G93o)  Emys  'DUonpka.  [Since  the  above  was 
Wilted,  we  have  obtained  another  Emys  from 
lie  vicinity  of  Cliaibasa,  which  appears  to  be  the 
oung  of  E.  dliongoka  ; and  Air.  lerdon  assures 
ne  that  a large , species  abounds  in  the  Ner- 
mdda,  2 feet  and  upwards,  wliicli  is  nrohably 
lie  same  it  is  not,  referred  to  in  Air.'  Jerdc.m’s 
taper;,  p.  463  diiie.  1 

(61336)  j Eh/ i/s  Seine,  Jn  Ceyon  B.  Dhoimoka 
> replaced  by  the  very  distinct  E.  seine,  Gray. 

(6937')  Emys  Dhotiyoka.  On  the  Ara’kan  coast, 
dul ts  of  Emys  Dliongoka,  Gray,  approaching  to 
1 feet  in  length  of  earapax,  would  appear  to  be 
erv  cominon  ; but  the  only  young  specimen  which 
re  have  seen  of  this  species  was  sent  down  alive 
rom  Assam  by  Alajor  Jenkins,  and  is  now 
nounted  in  Calcutta  museum.  The  adults  have 
inch  the  appearance  of  Tetraonyx  Lessonii,  D. 
nd  B.,  but  are  readily  distinguished  by  having 
ve  instead  of  four  claws  to  the  fore-feet. 

(6938)  Tetraonyx  Lessonii  abounds  at  the 
louth  ot  the  1 highly,  and  great  numbers  arc 
rought  to  Calcutta,  where  tlrev  are  eaien 
Y 1 particular  castes  of  Hindus  and  are  even 
cpt  for  sale  in  tanks.  Though  the  water- 
Ortoises  generally  are  much  used  as  food,  the 
uecies  chiefly  consumed,  or  at  least  which’  are 
rought  in  greatest  quantity  for  that  purpose, 
re  Tetraonyx  Lessonii  and  Etoydii  punetatli’ 
,le  Latter  appears  to  be  the  most  generally  (lif- 
ted species  of  Tortoise  throughout  the  whole 
! India  and  Ceylon,  and  is  very  abundant  in 
,ower  Bengal,  burrowing  deep  ‘ into  the  beds 
' tanks  when  Die  water  dries  up.  A ]ar<re  one 
‘ >'cli  escaped  into  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society’s 
oinpound  was  found  several  months  afterwards 
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i in  a healthy  slate,  buried  among  the  roots  of 
some  guinea  grass. 

A small  and  evidently  young  Emys  from 
Arakan  or  Tenasserim  would  seem  to  be 

(6939)  Ewys  vadlata,  Dumeiil  and  Bibron. 
The  colouring  agrees  with  the  description  ; the 
■ details  of  structure  less  completely.  Length 
of  earapax  0 in.  (measured  straight).  It  is  affin- 
ed to  E.  Thuryii ; and,  as  compared  with  a spe- 
cimen of  E.  Thurgji  of  the  same  size,  it  is  at 
once  distinguished  by  liavj/ig  the  whole  under 
surface  of  the  shell  spotless  yellowish-white,  and 
each  lateral  or  discoidal  plate  of  the,  earapax  is 
marked  in  the  centre  with  a large  round  reddish- 
brown  spot,  surrounded  by  a pale  areola ; ail 
| interrupted  black  line  along  the  spinal  ridge, 
l which,  is  raised  into  keels  on  the  first  four  verte- 
bral plates  'I  liese  are  of  equal  breadth,  where- 
as in  E.  T/iurf/i.i  the  first,  is  much  narrower  than 
the  others.  Nuchal  plate  twice  as  long  as  broad 
and  throughput  equal ; whereas  in  i£.  Thnrgii  it 
! is  triangular  with  posterior,  base.  Hindiqost 
| vertebral  plate  much  narrower  than  in.  E.  Thnrgii;- 
\ mid  the  posterior  marginals  and  especially  the 
j caudal-  are  much  smaller  than  in  that  species. 

| Colour  of  (he  upper  parts  greenish  olive-brmvn, 

| with  I he  ocelji  before  mentioned,  which  probably 
; become  obscured  with  age.  Head  brown  above, 
with  yellow  superciliary  line  meeting  its  opposite 
1 over  the  nostrils,  and  anoiher  proceeding  back- 
ward from  the  eye.  Limbs  and  under  parts 
apparently  yellowish  without  markings.  There 
is  a species  of  Cffiamelon  in  the  Society’s  old 
i collection,  the  origin  of  which  is  unknown,  but 
it  would  appear  to  be  undeseribed.  It  would 
seem  to  be  most  nearly  affiqed  to  C.  cucullatus, 
Gray,  and  has  the  occiptal  flaps  of  both  that 
: species  and  Ch.  delepis,  Leach. 

(6940)  Chavideo  verrucosus,  Blyth.  Body  mi- 
nutely tuberenlated,  with  larger  tubercles  regular- 
ly iutiespersed  throughout.  The  latter  are  smaller 
and  contrast  less  strongly  on  the  limbs  and  tail, 
and  are  more  thickly  set  upon  the  limbs.  Ridg- 
es of  the  back  ami  throat  serrated,  the  tuber- 
cles becoming  smaller  towards  and  upon  the 
tail.  Beneath,  the  tail  is  smooth,  though  tend- 
ing lo  exhibit  a slight  serrature  towards  its 
base.  Superciliary  ridges  not  uniting  together,, 
either  before  or  behind  ; and  a small  medial 
occipital  ridge  continued  to  the  base  of  the  two 
lateral  flaps  or  lappets  of  skin.  Colour  of  the 
specimen  blanched ; but  thcre  is  a strongly  mark- 
ed  black  streak  proceeding  Backward  from  the 
axilla,  and  Surmounted  bv  a whire  streak,  the 
two  occupying  the  space  which  may.  be  conceal- 
ed behind  the  humerus.'  Length'  11?  in.,  of 
which  the  tail  is  6 in.  Hnb  unknown. 

(6941)  Leiurus  Berdmorei,  Blyth  (Gecko  id  a ) 
Agrees  with  Mr.  Gray’s  definition  of  Idurns, 
except  that  there  is  no  appearance  of  the  toes 
being  webbed  at  base.  Colour  grey,  with  4 
Longitudinal  blackish  streaks  along  the  back  arid 
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sides,  3 or  4 interrupted  crosshamls  of  the  same 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  tail,  a medial  black 
streak  on  the  nape,  and  others  successively  diverg- 
ing on  each  side  of  it,  and  a black  streak  from 
before  the  eve  continued  to  the  shoulder.  Some 
mottling  also  ou  the  limbs,  llab.  Mergui,  where 
procured  by  Capt.  Befdmore. 

(6912)  Stellio.  The  germs  Stellio  is  new  to  the 
Indian  fauna.  A species  from  Upper  Hindustan  i 
cannot  be  safely  separated  from  t lie  Arabian  St. 
Ggoncxjuster,  Ruppcll,  unless  upon  comparison  of 
specimens.  The  tail,  however,  appears  to  be  long- 
er ; and  there  is  a slight  gtilar/««o?t.  Specimens 
vary  much  in  colour.  An  adult  from  Mirznpore, 
presented  by  the  late  Major  W rough  ton,  mea- 
sures 12J-  in.  long,  of  which  the  tail  is  8 
in.  Throat  blue,  spotted  over  wiih  yellowish- 
white,  deepening  to  purple  on  the  fanon 
which  is  less  spotted.  The  re<t  of  the  lower 
parts  are  yellowish-white,  marbled  on  the  trans- 
verse fold  of  the  neck  and  immediately  behind  it 
with  blackish,  and  spotted  with  the  same  on  the 
breast  and  belly,  the  spots  becoming  less  numer- 
ous on  the  latter.  Upper  parts  dark  olive-green 
the  back  and  sides  speckled  over  with  whitish. 
Two  smaller  specimens  were  presented  to  the  So 
cietv  by  U 0 Stewart,  Esq.  now  of  H.  M.  81st 
Regt.  from  Wuzeerabad.  Length  of  one  8f  in., 
of  which  the  tail  measures  in.  In  these  the 
under  parts  are  yellowish-white,  suffused  or  mar- 
bled with  bluish  or  pale  dusky  on  the  throat,  and 
slightly  spotted  with  the  same  on  the  breast. 
Upper  parts  paler  olive-green  than  in  the  large 
specimen  ; the  back  and  sides  speckled  with  yel- 
lowish-white in  one,  as  in  the  adult  example, 
with  traces  of  dusky  marbling  ou  the  back  ; in 
the  other,  the  back  is  much  more  marbled  and 
blotched  with  dusky,  and  has  only  a few  largish 
dull  white  spots  on  the  back  and  sides,  while  the 
limbs  and  tail  are  banded,  and  there  are  three 
dark  transverse  lines  over  each  eye.  If  new,  it 
will  be  the  St.  indicus,  Biytli. 

(6943)  Genus  Calotes,  Kaup.  AVe  have  now 
nine  well  marked  species  of  this  genus  in  the  Cal- 
cutta museum.  The  first  three  are  distinguished 
by  a pit  or  fold  before  the  shoulder,  which  is  lined 
with  minute  scales. 

(6944)  Galotet.  emma,  Gray  (vide  “ Proceedings 
of  the  Asiatic  Society”  for  .May,  1853,  p.  413.) 
Inhabits  Mergui,  and  probably  other  parts  of 
Burma,  ranging  northward  perhaps  to  the  Kha- 
sya  hills  ; but  extremely  doubtful  as  an  inhabi- 
tant of  Afghanistan.  AYe  have  elsewhere  express- 
ed our  suspicion  ( toe . cit.)  that  collections  made 
by  the  late  Dr.  Griffith  in  Afghanistan  and  in 
the  Khasya  hills  had  become  mixed  and  con- 
founded, and  hence  that  Mr.  Gray  had  been  led 
to  assign  his  Calotes  emma,  C.  maria,  C.  minor, 
and  Salea  Horsfieldi  to  Afghanistan,  and  two  of 
the  four  to  the  Khasyas  also  ; countries  so  ex- 
tremely different,  that  it  is  most  improbable  that 
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Hie  same  species  would  be  found  to  inhabit  both 
of  them. 

(6945)  Gulo/en  mysMcem,  Dumeril  and  Biln  on. 
(Described  •/.  A.  S.  XXL  754).  Inhabits  Bur- 
ma, and  also  the  mountainous  parts  of  Gevlon;  . 
Hind-toe  reaching  to  the  ear. 

(6940)  Oaloles  iionxi  (?),  Dumeril  and  Bibron. 
Three  adult  specimens  and  another  half-grown 
forwarded  by  Dr.  Kelaart  from  Nrwera  Elia, 
in  Ceylon,  accord  fully  with  the  description 
as  regards  structure;  imt  the  colouring  is  re- 
markable, and  different  again  from  that  of 
Mr.  Jerdon’s  supposed  C.  Rouxi  of  S.  India. 
Pit  before  the  shoulder  more  developed  than 
in  C.  Mvsfaceus,  and  partially  black.  Iliud- 
toe  reaching  to  the  eye.  A row  of  3 or 
4 raised  spines  above  the  tympanum  ; and 
nuchal  crest  moderate  and  gradually  diminish- 
ing to  the  tail.  The  latter  is  tumid  at' base,  and 
soon  attenuates  rather  suddenly,  the  tumid  por- 
tion exhibiting  a median  ridge  of  very  broad 
keeled  scales.  Caudal  scales  towards  the  base  of 
tail  much  larger  than  those  of  the  body.  Throat 
scales  very  broad  and  Hat,  with  a median  row  of 
narrow  compressed  scales  imparling  the  ap- 
pearance of  a small/a/mu  or  dewlap.  A half  grown 
specimen  (in  spirit  ) is  blue,  wiih  the  tail  red- 
dish-brown to  near  its  base,  and  marked  with  an 
irregular  double  series  ol  ocelli  which  are  white, 
having  a black  border,  A few  similar  ocelli  are 
seen  bordering  the  low  spinal  crest.  There  is  a 
black  mark  between  the  eye  and  the  ear,  and 
another  below  the  eve;  and  a tinge  of  ruddv  on 
the  throat,  about  the  tympanum,  and  on  the 
occipital  and  tympanic  spines.  Adulis  (in  spi- 
rit) have  the  body  and  limbs  blue,  the  tumid 
base  of  tail  green,  and  the  rest  of  the  tail  dull  red- 
brown,  with  ocelli  less  bright  than  in  the  voung. 
Borders  of  lips  black,  continued  as  a broad  black 
band  (more  or  less  variegated  with  ruddy -white) 
to  the  shoulder-pit.  Throat  whitish  tinged  with 
ruddy  and  strongly  contrasting,  as  also  a white 
band  from  the  tympanum  continued  over  and 
passing  the  shoulder-pit.  In  some,  the  shoulder 
pit  is  also  posteriorly  margined  with  a white 
mark ; and  raising  the  fore-leg,  two  or  three  ad- 
ditional white  stripes  are  seen,  oblique  and  suc- 
cessively more  inclining  to  the  horizontal.  The 
limbs  arc  also  banded  with  white ; but  these 
markings  are  often  indistinct  or  obsolete.  Tu- 
mid base  of  tail  bright  orange  underneat  h in  some 
specimens.  G.  Rouxi  is  described  from  Burma  ; 
Imt  as  we  possess  the  preceding  species  both 
from  Burmah  and  (lie  mountains  of  Ceylon,  it  is 
the  less  improbable  that  the  present  may  have 
the  same  habitat. 

(6947)  Guloles  Gigas,  Blyth,  (Supposed  C- 
opliiomaclius,  J.  A.  S.  XT,  870).  Resemble  (/• 
versicolor,  except  in  being  much  larger,  having  no 
tract  of  gular/uMOw,  and  a double  nuchal  crest  of 
spine-like  scales,  & in.  long  in  the  specimen 
under  examination.  Dorsal  crest  also  propor- 
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tionnlly  more  developed  than  in  C.  versicolor, 
and  terminating  abruptly  over  base  of  tail.  Length 
of  head  and  body  5-J  in.  Of  tail — •?  Of  hind- 
limb  ^ in.  Colour  apparently  uniform  without 
markings,  but  ilie  specimen  is  much  blanched. 
Hub.— 

(694S)  Oulotes  versicolor,  Daildin.  The  most 
common  and  generally  diffused  species,  inhabiting 
all  India  and  Ceylon,  from  the  base  of  the  Himala- 
ya southward,  and  (according  to  Mr.  Gray)  also 
China  and  Afghanistan  (vide,  hoivover,  remarks 
on  C.  euinin).  It  is  thc  onlv  species  we  have 
in  Lower  Bengal,  where  it.  is  excessively  abun- 
dant particularly  in  gardeus.  Sir  A.  Burnes  sent 
a specimen  from  Sindh  ; and  we  have  also  one 
from  Rangoon.  In  the  last,  however,  the  scales 
are  somewhat  smaller  than  in  Indian  specimens, 
and  the  two  detached  spines  on  the  tympanic 
ridge  are  remarkably  minute  ; but  there  is  no 
other  difference.  Ceylon  specimens,  on  the 
other  hand,  appear  commonly  to  attain  a greater 
size,  with  somewhat  larger  scales,  the  nucjial 
aiid  doisal  ciests  and  also  the  gular  fcuion 
being  rather  more  developed  (and  tliev  are 
then  the  supposed  C Eouxi  apvd  Blyth  of  J. 

654)  ; but  smaller  and  youiurer 
specimens  from  Ceylon  are  quite  undistin- 
pishable  from  Bengal  examples  ; and  it 
may  even  be  that  the  latter  sometimes  attain  the 
=ize  and  general  development  of  the  Ceylon  rep.- 
de.  [Some  living  examples  sent  i'ronv  Galle  by 
. ; Kelaart  <ire  quite  undistinguishable  from 
ivmg  Bengal  specimens  ] In  S.  India,  again,  the 
manges  of  colouring  (as  described  by  Mr.  Jer- 
lon)  differ  from  those  of  C.  versicolor  of  Bengal, 
ind  are  perhaps  the  same  as  in  the  Ceylon 
immal.  Here  the  colours  are  changeable,  but 
)o  yellow  is  ever  seen  ; and  in  the  months  of 
Vlay  and  June,  the  males  chiefly  are  often  ob- 
served with  the  head  and  anterior  third  of  the 
mdy,  inclusive  also  of.  the  fore-limbs,  tolerably 
night  red,  a large  black  patch  before  the  shoulder, 
ind  all  the  rest  plain  greenish-brown.  They  are 
fften  altogether  of  the  latter  hue  without  mark- 
ngs  ; or  the  markings  come  out  more  or  less 
trongly.  1 lie  reptile  is  then  commonly  brown, 
ighter  or  darker,  with  a scries  of  transverse  dusky 
sands  broken  on  hither  side  by  a longitudinal 
w hitish  band  which  is  evanescent  appearing  and 
usappearing  and  sometimes  shewing  very  con- 
picuously.  A dusky  streak  through  the  eye,  and 
hree  others  radiating  below  and  two  above  it. 
-fareeor  four  oblique  streaks  on  each  side  of  the 
1'ioat  ; and  others  on  the  limbs,  females  are 
mailer  and  darker,  generally  of  the  hue  of  the 
found  on  which  they  lie, 

Vi>'idis’  Gra.V-  Nuchal  crest  cx- 
emely  slight  ; and  no  decided  spines  above  the 
mpanum,  but  three  raised  angular  scales  placed 

epanted  " b“}  and 

he  fein-  LaP!rt‘  , '!  S0U1C  sPecuneils.  probably 
1 les,  the  latter  are  scarcely  noticeable. 
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There’ is  also  a row  of  five  flattened  scales  from 
below  the  eye  to  above  the  tympanum.  Two 
longest  hind-toes  of  subequal  length  and  reach- 
ing only  to  the  ear.  Body  scales  acutely 
pointed,  especially  those  qf  the  lower  parts. 
Colours  green  or  brmvn,  mottled  with  whitish  and 
with  dark  brown  ; lips  black.  From  S.  India. 

(0 95 (J) ; Caloteu  ophiomachus,  (Merreni).  Tym- 
panic ridge  with  several  short  and  two  longer 
spines.  Longest  hind-toe  reaching  to  front  of 
eve.  'I  ail  extremely  long,  its t erminni  three-fourths 
commonly  whitish.  General  colour  green,  paler 
below  ; with  some  irregular  white  transverse 
bands  on  the  body  in  adults.  Stripe  through 
the  eye  red  ; and  nuchal  crest  and  throat 
the  same  in  the  breeding  livery  of  the 
males.  One  . Ceylon  example  (in  spirit)  is  re- 
markable for  having  a longitudinal  white  lateral 
band,  continued  from  the  shoulder  to  the  tail 
upon  which  it  becomes  broken  and  lost.  Iden- 
tical from  S.  India,  Ceylon,  and  the  Nicobar 
Islands. 

( G 9 5 1 ) Oulotes  platt/ceps,  Blyth.  J.  A.  S. 
XXI  354.  Hab.  Khasia  hills. 

(6952)  Gah/es  tricuriuatns  Blyth.  Founded 
ona  young  specimen  of  a well  marked  species,  af- 
fined by  the  tint  form  of  the  head  to  the  last,  but 
particularly  distinguished  by  having  three  low- 
crests  or  keels  along  the  nape  and  shoulders.  An 
oblique  row  of  six  large  triangular  scales  over 
each  tympanum,  but  no  spines  (perhaps  on  ac- 
count of  youth).  Longest  hind-toe  reaching  to 
tip  of  muzzle.  Colour  (in  spirit)  blue  above, 
white  beneath.  From  near  Darjiling,  where  pro- 
cured bv  Capt.  Shenvill. 

(6953)  Aspris,  Blvth,  n.  y.  (Seitteida).  Affined 
to  Tropidophorus,  Dumeril  and  Bibron , but  dif- 
fers much  in  the  arrangement  of  shields  upon 
the  head,  and  the  face  anterior  to  the  eyes  is 
compresssed  and  narrow,  with  subacute  muz- 
zle. Tongue  very  slightly  notched.  Teeth  ex- 
tieniely  minute.  Frontal  shield  elongate-pentan- 
gular, attenuating  much  posteriorly  : front-parie- 
tals  triangular  and  contiguous  ; parietals  large, 
su  lovate  ; interparietal  smaller,  elongate  and 
obtusely  pentangular  ; super  cilia  ries  five  in 
number,  broad,  the  two  series  separated  apart  by 
t ie  narrow  hinder  part  of  the  elongated  frontal 
shield.  Scales  of  the  back  and  upper  part  of 
tail  rhombic,  strongly  carinate,  the  keels  run- 
ning in  parallel  ridges  ; of  the  belly  roundish, 
smooth.  Prae-anal  scales  2,  large/ triangular, 
toes  5—5,  simple,  slender. 

(6954 ) Aspris  Berdioorei,  Blyth,  n.  a.  Colour 
i us  y-bi  own  or  blackish,  the  throat  ami  belly 
iuc  y-wlute,  with  some  cross-bands  of  the  same 
upon  the  neck  and  body,  broader  and  more 
distinct  on  the  former,  and  white  specks  on  the 
% cilln>  nnd  0,1  t,,e  wider  and  laterial  surface 
, the  tail.  Eight  distinct  rows  of  keeled  scales 
a ong  the  back.  Length  of  specimen  41  in 
of  which  the  tail  is  2 * in,  and  head  -A-  in,  fore- 
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limbs  -j. pf  in.  ; hind-limbs  J J in.  1 Lab,  Mergui, 
when*  procured  by  Cnpt.  Berdmore. 

(6-9-56 ).rMpcmformuaa,  lily  I h,  v.  s Length 
of  one  7 in.,  of  which  the  tail  measures-  half.  Scales 
hexagonal,  in  six,  dorsal  series.  Prac-anal 
scales  similar  to  the  abdominal,  ,1'orm  robust. 
Frontal  shield  elongate-pentagonal,  .broadest:  to 
the  front.,  and  rounded  posteriorly,  inter-nasal 
and  fronti-nasals  lozengCrshapcd,  or  somewhat 
fan-shaped,  broader  than  long.  Fronti-parietals 
distinct,  but  uTisymmetrieallv  divided.  Colour 
olive-green,  w ith  black  lateral  and  pale  superla- 
teial  bands  as  usual,  the  former  much  speckled 
with  greenish-white,  and  the  hitter  shewing  a 
series  of  black  spots.  Between  the  pale  super- 
lateral streaks  are  five  narrow  black  lines  along 
the  nape  and  body,  variegated  with  angular 
greenish  white  spots.  A few  such  spots  appear 
also  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  tail,  caused  by  a 
scale  variegated  with  black  and  greenish-white 
here  and  there  placed.  Limbs  minutely  pencil- 
led with  black,  and  spots  or  streaks  oftbd  saine 
upon  the  head.  Under-parts  greenish-plumbeous 
throughout.  This  . large  specimen  was  procured 
at.  Mirzapore  by  the  late. Major  Wrougliton  ; and 
others,  from  \Vuzeerabad,  presented  by  L.  C. 
Stewart,  Esq.  now  of  M.  M Gist  Regt..  are 
smaller  and  less  marked  with  black,  which 
does  not.  form  ..continuous  lines  along  the 
back,  but  variegated  scales  (black,  with  pale 
medial  portion,)  are  throughout  scattered,  and 
there  are  some  black  markings  on  the  head. 

(6950)  Mocoa  Silc'wmemis,  Blyth.  n.  .r.  xV  small 
species,  about  4 in.  long,  the  tail  varying  it) 
length  in  different  individuals.  In  one  the  head 
and  body  measure  Ji  in.,  the  tail  in.  ; in 
another  the  heart  and  body  measure  If  in.,  the 
tail  but  2 in.  This  difference  is  probably  sexual, 
the  former  proportions  denoting  the  male,  and  the 
latter  the  female.  [The  same  vai;ia!ion  occurs 
in  the  species  of  ltiopa, dray  ]>  Closely  affined 
to  the  preceding  species,  but  much  smaller, 
flatter,  and  more  lustrous,  with  proportionally 
much  more  slender  toes.  Colour  of  the  upper 
parts  nacreous  olive-green,  witli  three  irregular 
black  lines  or  rows  of  specks  along;  the  back, 
not  always  very  conspicuous  A broad  black 
lateral  baud,  becoming  obsolete  along  the  sides 
of  the  tail,  is  margined  with  a glistening  pale 
greenish  stripe  above,  and  variegated  with  spots 
of  the  same  along  its  lower  half  and  on  the 
outside  of  the  limbs.  Under-parts  greenish- 
white,  except  the  tail  and  below  the  limbs  where 
the  colour  is  rufous-white.  Some  have  a few 
dark  spots  on  the  throat.  Inhabits  Sikim,  where 
procured  by  Capt.  W.  S.  SlierwilL 

(6957)  Plestiodon  Quadrilinraiicm,  Blyth,  n.  s. 
Proportions  of  Tiliqua  ; the  bead  small,  but  its 
plates  almost  exactly  as  in  PI.  Lnticeps  of  N. 
America.  Colour  blackish  above,  pearly  white 
below  ; two  dorsal  greenish-white  streaks,  com- 
mencing at  the  nostrils  and  gradually  disnp- 
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peaiing  at  about  the  middle  of  the  tail;  these 
streaks  being  exterior  of  the  two  alternating 
series  of  medial  and  hexugoiial  dorsal  scales  ; . 
also  a lateral  pale  streak  from  fore  to  hind  limb, . 
which  is  more  or  less  indicated  on  the  neck  and  I 
base  of  tail,  close  upon  the  whitish  line  of  the. 
under-parts.  Length  7 A in.,  of  which  the  tail 
mersures  4J  in,  ; of  hind-limb  ] j?  in.  China 
(1  long  Kong.?).  J.  C.'  Bowring,  Esq. 

(695ft)  ■ Enprept'i-mncid.arins,  Blyth,  a.  s.  Af- 
fined to  I5u.  cyanbgaster,  (Lesson.  v.  Ku  sechel- 
I an  sis,  D.  & B.)  Like  Tiliqua  rufeseens,  (Shaw), 
but  the  scales  of  the  upper-parts  5-7  carinhtc, 
ami  colour  bronzed  olive-green  above,  pale  be- 
low ; the  hinder  half  of  back  and  base  of  tail 
above  marked  w'ilh  irregular  reddish-brown 
spots,  and  a broad  reddish-brown  lateral  streak; 
continued  from  the  ear  to  the  middle  of  the  tail, 
marked  throughout  with  while,  which  tends  to 
foi  in 'continuous  lines  posteriorly.  Terminal  half 
of  tail  whitish.  Arms  and  hind-limbs  speckled 
witiji  white  posteriorly.  Length  of  specimen  5} 
in.;  of  which  the  tail  measures  3^  in.  Inhabits 
Rtingpore  ? 

(6959)  lissonota,  Blyth,  v.  tf.  Form  of  Eupre- 
pes,  but  niore  slender,  covered  with  very  smooth 
minute- ‘imcarirui ted  scales;  Head  short,  flat,  subs 
triangular  as  viewed  from  above,  broader  than 
high,  vviih  obtusely  pointed  muzzle.  Tynipanim 
distinct,  roundish.  Lower  eyelid  scaly.  Ralata 
incision  slight,  placed  far  back.  Tongue  scar  cell 
notched.  Teeth  very  minute.  Frontal  shielc 
pentagonal,  shbtriangiilar,  broad  to  the  trout,  am 
elongated  to  an  obtuse  point  posteriorly  ; tin 
suprn-orbitnls  nearly  meeting  across.  Inter-nasn 
hexnngular,  somewhat  lan-shaped.  Fronti-nasah 
small.  Fronti-parietals  two.  contiguous.  Inter' 
parietal  squarish  or  diamond-shaped.  Limbs  wel- 
developed.  Joes  5-5,  the  palms  and  the  heel 
(or  exterior  portion  of  soles)  granubir.  1 1 i fin 
caudal  scales  larger  than  those  ot  the  body  ; ami 
two  large  triangular  prae-anal  scales. 

(6960)  L macula ta,  [This  species  would  seem 
affined  to  Plestiodon  sinensis,  Gray.]  Blyth,  »•  s 
Colour  (in  spirit)  greyish  olive-green,  with 
double  row  of  irregular  dark  spots  along  the  nap 
and  back,  and  a median  line  of  the  same  atom 
the  tail  On  each  side  a davlc  band  is  continue; 
throughout,,  commencing  at  the  nostrils  ; and  be- 
neath this  is  a narrow  pale  streak,  then  a narrm 
dark  one,  and  finally  a few  dark  spots  on  th 
sides  of  the  throat  aiid  belly-  Upper  surface  o 
the  limbs  variegated  throughout.  Lower-part 
albescent-greenish.  Length  of  specimen,  heat 
and  body  1-f  in.,  and  tail  probably  about,  the  same 
but  the  tip  is  wanting.  Fore-limbs  J-  in.  ; him 
limbs  13  in.  : distance  apart  of  fore  and  him’ 
limbs  1 in.  From  Assam,  Col.  Jenkins. 

(6961)  Opfiiops  Jerdoni,  Blyth,  ».  s.  A tvpi 
cal  species.  Hark  bronze  above,  black-spotted 
with  two  obscure  broad  dorsal  streaks  ; bwj 
white  throughout.  Length  of  head  and  body  T 
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in.  ; of  tail  2$  in 
of  longest  toe,  4-  in 


of  hind-limb,  to  extremity 

_ _a ....  % Femoral  pores  7 or  8. 

Sliields  of  head  plaited  longitudinally.  “ Pro- 
cured at  Mhow,  in  pasture  land.”  T.  C.  Jerdon, 
Esq.  [Since  Mr.  Jordon’s  paper  on  the  reptiles 
of  S.  Indian  was  ready  for  publication.  With 
reference  to  that  paper,  p.  468  ante,  he  desires 
me  to  state  that  “ the  only  specimen  of  Ilomo- 
nota  fivseiata  was  taken  from  the  mouth  of  a 
snake,  in  grassy  land,  near  Jaulnah.”] 

(0962)  Sphrnocephalus,  Bly th, «.  s.  A Sepsoid 
form  affined  to  Sphenops,  Wagler,  but  with  more 
Render  and  elongated  shape,  and  the  limbs  placed 
nore  distantly  apart ; the  anterior  minute  and 
ittiug  into  a groove,  the  posterior  as  large  as  in 
sphenops,  and  each  having  but  three  toes,  of 
vhich  the  innermost  and  next  are  subequal  and 
he  outer  much  shorter.  [It  is  still  more  nearly 
iflined  to  the  Australian  form  Itonia  of  Gray, 
jgured  in  the  Appendix  to  Grey’s  Journal;  but 
his  has  still  more  rudimentary  limbs,  the  anterior 
nerely  indicated  externally,  and  the  posterior 
hewing  but  two  digits'.]  Form  slender,  f cylindric- 
al, quite  flat  and  laterally  angulated  beneath  as 
ar  as  the  vent : the  body  and  tail  covered  with 
mall,  smooth,  lustrous,  hexagonal  scales,  with  a 
nedirfn  l-ow  of  broader  scales  along  the  under 
urface  of  the  tail.  Head  much  as  in  Sphenops, 
ut  the  muzzle  more  pointed  ; the  upper  lip  cover- 
ig  the  mouth.  Tongue  broad,  triangular,  its 
left  scarcely  perceptible  ; the  incision  of  the  pal- 
te  small.  Teeth  very  minute.  Eves  minute, 
'ith  semi-transparent  lower  lid.  No  external 
race  of  ear.  Nostrils  terminal,  placed  in  the 
nterior  margin  of  the  nasals,  contiguous  to 
lie  front  of  each  inter-nasal  and  the  rostral;1 
ostral  equilaterally  triangular : supra-nasal 

road,  heptanguliir,  with  apex  to  the  front, 
•onti-nasals  sub  triangular,  a little  elon- 
ated ; frontal  obtusely  subtriangular ; parie- 
d inequilaterally  pentangular,  with  obtuse  pos- 
;rior  base,  single  and  as  large  as  the  frontal.  A 
irge  subquadrilateral  plate 'under  the  eye,  and 
iree  small  transversely  narrow  plates  in  front  of  it, 
ad  posterior  to  the  nasal  plate.  A large  diamond 
late  on  centre  of  chin,  emarginated  anteriorly  to 
hnit  a small  roundish  plate  which  is  bordered  by 
ie  anterior  laterals.  Tail  shorter  than  the 
xly,  and-sub-cylindrical,  flattened  below. 

(6963)  Spkenocephalus  tridactylut,  Blyth,  n.  s. 
ery  pale  brown,  a little  deeper  on  the  upper-parts, 
he  largest  of  six  specimens,  measures  6 in.  in 
,tal  le"&th> of  which  the  tail  is  2 in  , and  distance 
>art  of  the  fore  and  hind  limbs  -i-in.  Leimlh  of 
're-limb  | in.  ; of  hind  in.  From0  Af- 
iianistan.  Presented  by  Dr.  Allan  Webb, 
he  habit  of  this  curious  reptile  is  indicated  by 
s structure.  It  is  evidently  a burfower,  proba- 
y into  loose  sandy  soil,  where  it  would  work  its 
ay  wUh  its  wedge-like  muzzle,  deriving  conside- 
from  its  hind-limbs;  tj)e  minute  fore- 
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into  which  they  fit  ; the  head  meanwhile  being 
raised,  and  the  long  body  arched, — an  attitude 
which  most  of  the  specimens  assumed  when 
immersed  in  spirit. 

The  following  is  a remarkable  limbless  lizard 
from  Rangoon,  obtained  by  purchase. 

(6964-)  Ophiseps,  Blyth,  n.  g.  Form  anguine, 
of  nearly  uniform  bulk  throughout,  tapering 
suddenly  at  the  extremity  of  the  tail  ; no  ex- 
terior trace  of  limbs  ; and  the  vent  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  entire  length  ; the  body  above, 
and  tail  above  and  below,  covered  with  paraTel 
ranges  of  quadrilateral  keeled  scales,  the  throat 
and  belly  with  hexagonal  smooth  scales,  and  the 
tapering  extremity  of  the  tail  with  imbricated 
and  rounded  scales.  A groove  on  each  side  from 
shoulder  to  vent.  Tongue  obtusely  forked  : no 
palatal  teeth  ; but  a single  row  of  small  maxil- 
lary teeth,  the  triangular  incision  of  the  palate 
large.  Eyes  rather  small,  laeertine  ; the  lids 
scaly.  Tympanum  small.  Nostrils  small,  la- 
teral, head  conical,  somewhat  compressed  in  front, 
the  cleft  of  the  mouth  extending  to  beyond 
the  eye.  Rostral  plate  small,  broad,  triangular  • 
it  and  the  nasals  and  anterior  labials  surmount- 
ed by  numerous  small  plates  and  larger  represen- 
tatives respectively  of  a posterior  nasal  and 
united  fronti-nasals.  Frontal  shield  large,  liepta- 
gonal  with  posterior  base ; and  the  parietal  iu- 
equilaterally  pentangular,  with  anterior  base. 

I‘  ronti-parietals  quadrangular.  The  streaks  of 
the  chin  are  sub  quadrangular  and  placed  ob- 
hqueLv  Along  the  median  ridge  of  the  back  the 
Paracel  ranges  of  scales  alternate,  but  not  upon 
the  tail.  1 

(6965)  Oplmeps  Tessellatus,  Blyth,  n.  s.  Length 
of  specimen  12$  in.,  of  which  the  tail  measures  V 
m.  Colour  pale  dingy  buff-yellow,  paler  below’ 
with  numerous  plumbeous  spots  on  the  anterior 
half  of  the  body  above,  composed  of  scales  of 
that  colour,  some  detached,  others  placed  con- 
tiguously to  form  transverse  bands  more  or  less 
imperfect  ; all  the  scales  being  highly  lustrous. 
There  are  14  parallel  ranges  of  them  above,  from 
Lateral  groove  to  groove,  and  8 such  ranges  be- 
low. from  Rangoon. — Blyth. 

REPTILIA  OF  TENASSERIM. — Oh  these 

Mr.  Mason  observes  as  follows  .- " ’ 

(6966)  TM  radiate,  Small  land  tortoise. 

A small  land  tortoise  is  very  common,  and  Dr 
Gould,  to  whom  I sent  a specimen,  said  it  was 
the  above. — Mason. 

(9967)  Testudo.  Large  land  tortoise.  There 
is  a large  species,  not  uncommon  i„  the  in- 
terior.— Mason. 

(6968)  Testudo  yeomHric,,.  Amman  land  tor- 
toise.  A land  tortoise  in  Amman  discovered  bv 
Capt.  Phnyre  is  the  above.-- Mason.  J 

(6969)  B mys.  Marsh  tortoise.  A marsh  tor- 
toise, according  to.  Dr.  Cantor’s  classification 
but  according  to  Swiunson  and  othere,  a river 


S»  remaining  generallv  close  within TC  nccoroing  to  Swaimson  and  of 

Kg  aly  clo.se  withm  the  grooves  tortoise,  « very  common  in  Tenassenm  streams 
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above  tide-waters,  where  it  deposits  its  eggs  in 
the  sand  ; and  is  sometimes  found  within  the  in- 
fluence of  the  tides. — Muson. 

(6970)  Gistudo  amboinensis,  Daudin.  Box 
terrapin. 

Syn.  Testudo  amboinensis,  Daudin. 

Emys  „ Schweigger. 

Tortue  a’  boite  d’  Amboine,  Bose. 

Terrapene  amboinensis,  Merrent. 

Kiuosternon  amboineuse,  Bell. 

Terrapene  couro  Fitzinger. 

Emis  couro,  Wagler. 

Terrapene  bicolor,  Bell. 

This  is  a small  marsh,  or  river  tortoise,  very 
abundant  in  the  small  mountain  streams. — 
Mason. 

(6971)  Emys  dkongoka.  Amman  marsh  tor- 
toise. This  river  or  marsh  tortoise,  Capt.  Phayre 
found  in  Arracan.  — Mason. 

(6972)  Gy'mnopus?  Soft  tortoise.  A river, 
or  soft  tortoise,  is  not  uncommon,  but  L have 
not  examined  it.  — Mason. 

(6973)  Chelouia  virguta,  Cuvier.  Green  tur- 
tle. 

Syn.  Chelouia  midas,  Gray. 

„ fasciala- 

The  sea  turtle  common  on  the  Ter.asserim 
coast  is  identical  in  species  with  the  turtle  found 
on  the  coasts  of  America,  and  in  the  Red  Sea. 

This  turtle  burrows,  and  deposits  its  eggs  in  the 
sands  near  the  sea-shore. — Mason. 

(6974)  Chelonia  imbriedta,  Linne.  Tortoise- 
shell turtle. 

Syn.  La  tortue  caret,  Duterlre. 

Scaled  tortoise,  Grew. 

Testudo  marina  aniericaua,  Sebn. 

Hawksbill  turtle,  Brown,  Catesby. 

Testudo  caretta,  Ivnorr. 

La  tuilep,  Daubenton. 

Caretta  imbricat.a,  Merrem,  apud  Gray. 

Chelouia  multiscutala,  Kuhl? 

Chelonee  faux  caret,  Lesson. 

Chelouia  caretta,  Temminck,  and  Schle- 

, ,gel. 

Mergui  is  famous  for  its  tortoise  shell,  but  the 
specimens  that  have  fallen  beneath  my  observa- 
tion have  been,  if  I am  not  mistaken,  the  shell  of 
the  common  green  turtle.  Still,  it  is  probably 
found  on  Tenasserim  coasts,  for  it  is  known  to 
exist  in  the  Malayan  seas  and  the  Indian  ocean. 

— Mason. 

(6975)  Crocodile.  Two  species  of  crocodile 
inhabit  Tenasserim  rivers,  and  sea-shores,  both 
of  which  are  usually  denominated  alligators  ; but 
alligators  are  peculiar  to  America,  and  a glance  at 
the  scaly  ridge  on  the  back  of  the  hind  legs  o 
the  Tenasserim  reptiles  is  sufficient  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  alligators,  which  have  the 
hind  legs  rounded. — Mason.  Dean  French,  in 
his  “ Study  of  Words,”  page  125,  says.  “ when 
the  alligator,  this  ugly  crocodile  of  the  New 
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World,  was  first  seen  bv  the  Spanish  discoverers, 
they  culled  it,  with  a true  insight  into  its  spe- 
cies, ‘ el  lagarto’  or  the  lizard,  as  being  the  larg- 
est of  that  lizard  species  to  which  it  belonged. 

(6976)  Crocodilus  vulgaris,  Cuvier.  Common  , 
crocodile. 

Stn  Crocodilus  paluslris,  Lesson. 

'fhe  common  crocodile  of  the  Nile,  the 
leviathan  ot  the  book  of  Job,  is  one  of  the 
'species  common  in  Tenasserim  waters,  and  the 
other  species  is  very  slightly  distinguished  from 
it.  Crocodiles  are  numerous  in  all  its  tide- 
water streams.  During  a two  hours’  pidl  up  a 
small  river,  1 once  counted  fourteen  sunning 
themselves  on  the  mud-banks.  They  often  car- 
ry off  the  natives,  and  a single  animal,  embolden- 
ed by  his  successes,  will  usurp  dominion  over  a 
particular  portion  of  a river,  where  he  becomes 
the  terror  of  every  boat’s  crew  that-  passes.  The 
steersman  occupies  the  most  dangerous  position 
for  the  crocodile’s  mode  of  attack  is  to  glide  up 
silently  to  the  bow  or  stern  of  a boat,  then  turn 
suddenly,  when  with  one  stroke  of  his  powerful  i 
tail,  close  to  the  top  of  the  boat,  he  sweeps  into 
the  water  whoever  is  within  its  reach,  ami  the 
stunned  victim  becomes  an  easy  prey.  A Karen 
chief  with  whom  I was  acquainted,  perished  in 
this  wav  two  or  three  years  ago,  at  a point  in  the 
river  Gaing,  which  had  previously  been  known 
as  the  desmesne  of  one  of  these  river  monarchs. 
Persons  sleeping  on  their  boats  moored  to  thei 
shore,  have  sometimes  awaked  in  the  jaws  of 
these  monsters  ; and  one  carried  off  a Burman  a: 
few  years  ago,  from  the  back  of  a buffalo  that  lie 
was  riding  across  a small  stream,  under  the  very; 
shadow  of  the  walls  of  Tavov. — Mason. 

(6977)  Crocodilus  porosus,  Schneider  Seyche- 
lle  crocodile. 

Syn.  Crocodilus  biporcatus,  Cuvier. 

One  species  of  crocodile  that  I examined  had 
“ the  upper  jaw  surmounted  by  two  rugged 
ridges,  each  commencing  from  the  angle  of  the 
eve”  This,  then,  is  the  species  that  tenant' 
tiie  Seychelle  Islands. — Mason. 

(6978)  GccJco.  The  geckos,  or  honse-lizards 
are  very  numerous  in  the  Provinces,  and  embrace 
three  or  four  different  species.— Mason. 

(6979)  Platydactylus  gecJco,  Linne.  Flat-toec 
gecko. 

Syn.  Salamandra  indica,  Bontius. 

Gecko  ceilonicus,  Seba.  !*f; 

Lacerta  cauda  tereti  mediocri,  Linne 
mus.  Adolph. 

Lacerta  gecko,  Linne. 

Gecko  teres,  Laurenti.  ; 

Gecko  vcrticillatus,  Laurenti. 

Salamaudre  ou  gecko,  Knorr. 

Stellio  gecko,  Schneider. 

Common  gecko,  Shaw. 

Gecko  guttatus,  Daudin,  apud  Gray. 

Lacerta  guttata,  Hermann. 
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Gecko  verus,  Merrem. 

Gecko  Kimulafus.  Kulil. 

Gecko  a gouttelettes,  Cuvier. 

Platydactylusguttatus,  Cuv.  apud  Guerin. 

The  large  gecko,  which  the  Burmese  call 
touJctay,  and  the  Malays  loke,  in  imitation  of  the 
sound  it  njakes,  is  very  abundant.  It  disputes 
the  possession  of  every  crahny  with  the  rats,  and 
sometimes  I think,  devours  their  young.  It  has 
been  seen  making  its  repast  on  the  small  gecko. 
The  natives  think  it  noxious,  and  always  avoid 
the  reptile.  According  to  Dr.  Cantor,  it  is  the 
Indian  salamander  of  old  writers ; and  new  com- 
ers usually  bottle  up  a few  individuals  to  send 
to  their  friends  as  specimens  of  the  rare,  and  un- 
known productions  of  the  East,  not  aware  that 
it  was  well  described,  and  figured  bv  the  Catho- 
lic missionaries  in  Siam  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.— Mason. 

(6980)  Heinidactylus  coctai.  Common  gecko. 
The  small  gecko,  so  abundant  in  Tenasserim 
houses,  differs  generic-ally  from  Platydactvlus 
Gecko,  in  having  the  “ basal  joint  of  four  or  five  of 
the  toes  in  each  foot  forming  an  oval  disk.”  It  is 
identical  with  the  gecko  seen  in  the  houses  in 
Calcutta.  The  spider  of  the  English  bible,  Pro- 
verbs 30  : 28,  was  undoubtedly  a small  gecko 
represented  by  this  species,  and  the  word  was  so 
rendered  in  the  Syriac  version  made  in  the  se- 
cond century,  and  in  the  Vulgate  Latin  made  in 
the  fourth  century.  Jerome  translated  : “ Stellio 
nianibus  nititur,  Et  moratur  in  eedibus  reo-is.” 
into.  ° 

“ The  gecko  taketh  hold  with  her  hands, 

And  dwelleth  in  king’s  palaces.” 

Robinson  says  : “ The  opinion  of  the  celebrat- 
ed Bochart,  that  the  newt,  a species  of  small  li- 
sard,  is  meant,  seems  in  every  respect  entitled  to 
die  preference  [i.  e.  to  that  of  spider].  This 
reptile  answers  to  the  description  which  the  royal 
preacher  gives  of  her  form  and  habits,  and  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  ancient  and  modern 
vriters,  found  to  take  up  its  abode  in  the  dwell- 
ng  houses  ot  the  east.”  There  is  an  approxi- 
nation  to  the  truth  in  these  remarks,  yet  they 
;ontam  several  errors.  Passing  over  the  fact 
hat  newts  are  not  proper  lizards,  though  suppos- 
ed so  to  lie  in  the  days  of  Bochart,  no  newts  are 
mown  to  take  up  their  abodes  in  dwelling  lious- 
:s  in  the  east.  It  is  the  gecko  that  takes  hold 
vitk  her  flat  fingers,  and  odious  as  are  her  looks, 
Iwe  Is  even  in  the  palaces  of  kings.  The  word 
endered  “ ferret  in  our  version,  is  supposed  to 
>e  a different  name  for  this  same  animal,  and  on 
?ood  grounds  too,  for  in  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
euch  the  Hebrew  word  is  the  same  in  both  pas- 
ses.— Mason.  v 

(6981)  Uemidactylm  frenatus,  Schlegel.  Small 
■ numbed  gecko. 

Syn.  Heinidactylus  lateralis.  Gray. 

mi . quinquelineatus, 

“is  species  not  usually  distinguished  from  the 
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preceding,  with  small  thumbs  without  nails,  is 
also  common  here  as  well  as  in  Bengal. — Mason. 

(6982)  Jungle  gecko.  I have  noticed  a dis- 
tinct species  in  the  jungles,  near  Karen  habita- 
tions, but  never  saw  it  in  dwelling  houses. — 
Mason. 

(6983)  Ptycltozoon  homalocephalnm,  Creveld, 
Wagler.  Web-footed  gecko. 

Syn.  Lacerta  homalocephala.  Creveld,  Wagler. 

Gecko  horaalocephalus  Tilesius. 

Pteropleura  Horsfieldii  Gray. 

Platyaactylus  komalccepkalus,  Cuv. 

Ptychozoon  homalocephala,  Kuhl. 

Dr.  Cantor  describes  a gecko  from  the  island 
of  Ramree,  with  the  toes  webbed  to  tho  last 
compressed  joint.” — Mason. 

MONITORS.  The  monitors  or  varans,  com- 
monly, but  erroneously  called  guanas  by  Eu- 
ropeans, are  represented  by  several  species,  both 
terrestrial  and  aquatic. — Mason. 

(6984)  Hydrosaurus?  Swain.  Monitor  cro- 
codile. 

Syn.  Monitor?  Cuvier. 

More  than  one  hundred  miles  above  tide- 
waters in  the  valley  of  the  Tenasserim,  the 
streams  are  inhabited  by  a large  saurian,  which 
the  natives  call  a crocodile,  of  a different  species 
from  those  that  are  found  in  tide-waters.  The 
Burmese  denominate  it  “ the  monitor-crocodile,” 
and  the  Karens  call  it  by  the  same  name  they  do 
the  crocodile,  but  it  is  probably  a large  species 
of  varanus. — Mason. 

(6985)  Hydrosaurus , ? Swain,  monitor. 

Syn.  Varauus- 
' Monitor,  Cuvier. 

A large  water  varan  or  monitor,  inhabits.,  the 
head-waters  of  the  Tenasserim  river.  I have  seen 
individuals  five  or  six  feet  long  dash  into  the 
stream  from  the  river’s  bank,  and  lash  the  waters 
with  their  powerful  tails  in  great  glee,  their  active 
movements  contrasting-  strongly  with  the  sluggish 
motions  of  the  crocodiles. — Mason. 

(6986)  Varanus  bengalensis.  Bengal  Varan. 
One  of  the  smallest  aquatic  varans,  or  monitors,  of 
Tenasserim,  about  two  feet  long,  I identified  with  a 
species  found  in  the  Museum  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
in  Calcutta,  which  was,  if  I recollect  right,  the 
Bengal  varan.  It  is  the  most  abundant  species 
in  the  Provinces,  and  may  be  often  seen  in  the 
interior  along  the  borders  of  streams,  watching 
for  its  prey  on  the  overhanging  branches  of  trees. 

1 he  Karens,  who  are  extravagantly  fond  of  their 
flesh,  steal  up  the  trees  with  a noose  at  t he  end 
ol  a bamboo,  and- often  noose  them  while  leaping 
for  the  water,  or  catch  them  on  the  boat  which 
is  brought  under  the  tree.  'The  head  of  this 
species,  the  natives  sav,  is  venomous,  and  they 
discard  ^altogether  ; but  the  flesh  of  the  other 
parts,  which  smells  most  odiously,  is  deemed  by 
the  Karens  much  preferable  to  fowls.  The  Ka^- 
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reus  at  Tuvov  say  there  is  a variety  with  a red 
head. — Mason. 

(6987)  Varanus.  Terrestrial  varan.  A moni- 
tor or  varan,  oi  a yellowish  colour,  the  Karens 
call  the  yellow  varan.  The  specimens  I have  seen 
are  a little  larger  than  the  preceding,  and  it  dif- 
fers from  it  in  being  a terrestrial,  and  not  an 
aquatic  species. — Mason. 

(6688)  Varanus.  Black  varan.  According  to 
the  description  of  the  natives,  there  is  a distinct 
species  of  varan  in  the  interior,  which  the  Bur- 
mese call  the  black  varan,  but  I have  never  seen 
it. — Mason. 

(6989)  Varanus.  Maulmain  varan.  There  is 
a terrestiral  varan  at  Mauhnain,  which  the  natives 
describe  as  distinct  from  the  preceding. — Mason. 

(6990)  Varanus  bicinctatus.  Large  Arracan 
varan.  A large  varan  is  found  in  Arracan,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  one  of  these  species. — Ma- 
son. 

IGUANA  TRIBE. 

Of  the  family  of  the  guanas,  the  principal 
members  in  the  Tenasseiim  Provinces  are  called 
by  Europeans,  cbamelions. — Mason. 

(6991)  Galotes  versicolor.  Blood-Suckers. 
This  is  the  tree-lizard  with  a gular  pouch,  that 
possesses  the  power  in  a slight  degree  of  changing 
its  colours,  and  has  been  regarded jxs  a charae- 
lion.  These  lizards  appear  in  Very  different 
costumes  at  different  seasons,  which  has  probably 
assisted  them  not  a little  to  the  name.  Many 
of  them  are  seen  at  the  beginning  of  the  rains,  of 
a beaut f ul  azure  of  various  degrees  of  intensity, 
according  to  the  excitement  of  the  reptile  ; but 
at  the  commencement  of  the  dry  season  they  are 
of  an  uniform  asli  colour.  The  karens  say  there 
are  two  species.  This  was  the  one  I sent  Mr. 
Blvth. — Mason. 

(6992)  Galotes  mystaceus.  Large  Blood-Suc- 
ker. Mr.  Blyth  suggested  that  we  probably  had 
a large  species,  but  I have  never  identified  it. — 
Mason. 

(6993)  Dilophyrus  grandis.  Dilophyer.  This 
is  a reptile  figured,  and  described  by  Dr.  Cantor, 
said  to  be  found  at  Rangoon.  It  resembles  the 
blood-sucker,  but  has  a large  crest  on  the  head 
and  back,  and  differs  in  the  colouring.— Mason. 

(6994)  Dracunculus  maculatus.  Flying  lizard. 

Syn.  Draco  Maculatus. 

A species  of  flying  lizard  inhabits  the  Provin- 
ces, but  it  is  rarely  seen. — Mdson. 

(6995)  Draco  lineatus..  Arracan  flying  lizard. 

Si s.  Dracunculus  Liueatws., 

Leiolepis  guttatus. 

„ Revesii.  Gray. 

Uromastix  Revesii.  „ 

The  flying  lizard  of  Arracan  is  a nearly  related, 
but  distinct  species.  It  has  been  referred  to  two 
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different  genera,  and  there  may  possibly  be  two 
distinct  species. — Mason. 

(6996 ) Lacerla,  Linn.  Sand  lizard.  On  sandy 
plains,  and  other  arid  situations  a sand-lizard  may 
be  often  seen,  which,  on  being  approached  takes  • 
refuge  in  its  burrow  in  the  earth.  Their  cavities 
are  not  deep,  and  the  Karens,  wha  reghrd  them  as 
a delicacy,  frequently  dislodge  them.  It  is  a beau- 
tiful reptile,  the  body  about  six  inches  along,  and 
the  tail  twice  that  length,  remarkable  for  its 'pow- 
ers of  flight.  It  is  of  a grey  colour,  with  shades  • 
of  blue  arid  green.  It  lias  a longitudinal  band 
on  each  side  from  the  head  to  the  tail,  of  a green- 
ish colour,  sometimes  inclining  to  blue.  A row 
of  black  spots  with  a greenish  centre  down  the- 
upper  parts  and  a few  similar  ones  each  side  the 
marks  of  the  back,  between  that  and  the  lines  < 
on  the  sides.  The  tail  has  four  rows  of  similar 
points,  and  the  sides  of  the  body  and  legs  are 
marked  in  a like  manner,  but  the  dots  are  larger. 
There  are  two  long  sharp  teeth  at  the  front  of  i 
each  jaw.  It  has  five  claws  on  each  foot,  and  i 
one  ou  each  hind  toot  is  double  the  length  of  the- 
others.  There  is  no  collar  of  broad  scales  round  1 
the  neck.  No  shields  in  the  head. — Mason. 

(6997)  Euprepus  rufescens.  Shaw.  Scink. 

Syn.  Lacerta  niaritima  maxima,  Seba. 

Lacerta  rufescens,  Shaw. 

Scincus  rufescens,  Merrem. 

Scincus  mulfifasciatus,  Kuld. 

Mabouya  multifasciata,  Fitzinger. 

Euprepis  mullifasciatus,  Wagler. 

Tiliqua  rufescens,  Gray. 

Eumecus.  rufescens  Wlegmann. 

Tiliqua  carinaf.a,  Gray. 

Tiliqua  affinis  Gray. 

Euprepis  sebie,  Dumeril  et  Bibron. 

This  smooth,  snake-like  reptile  is  sometimes5 
called  the  grass-lizard,  as  it  may  be  seen  darting: 
about  in  the  grass.  It  frequently  enters  out- 
houses, but  is  rarely  seen  in  the  interior  of: 
dwellings.  There  is  considerable  variety  of; 
colouring  in  different  individuals,  from  which  the: 
Karens  distinguish  three  species,  but  they  are: 
probably  all  varieties  of  a single  species,  which  is: 
found  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  Hindustan. 
— Mason. 

POISONOUS  SERPENTS. 

Arenomous  serpents  are  quite  numerous,  both 
terrestrial  and  aquatic  ; yet  during  n twenty  years  ■ 
residence,  not  a single  fatal  case  from  the  bite  of 
a terrestrial  serpent  has  come  to  my  knowledge. 
— Mason. 

(6998)  Elaps  vielanurus , Elaps. 

Syn.  Coluber  inelanurus,  Shaw. 

Vipera  trimaculata,  Daudiu. 

Elaps  trimaculalus,  Merrem. 

This  is  a small  poisonous  serpent  described  by 
Dr.  Cantor  as  inhabiting  the  Provinces,  but  which 
l have  not  satisfactorily  identified.  It  has  a very 
small  mouth,  and  rarely  bites,  but  its  venom  is 
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said  to  be  “ as  virulent  as  that  of  other  venomous 
serpents.” — Mason. 

' (6099)  Fire  serpent.  The  Elaps  is  perhaps  the 
“ tire  serpent”  of  the  Karens  so  called  from  the 
burning  produced  by  its  bite,  which  they  say  is 
poisonous,  but  not  fatal.  It  is  the  smallest 
poisonous  serpent  in  the  Provinces.  According 
to  the  Burmese  it  has  a more  wonderful  power 
of  reproducing  itself  than  the  hydra  ofmnliquity. 
They  say  if  one  be  killed,  two  or  three  others 
immediately  arise  in  its,  place,  and  a Burnian, 
who,  I believe,  intended  to  speak  the  truth,  as- 
sured me  that  he  once  killed  one,  and  immedi- 
ately he  saw  two  others,  close  by  the  deail  one, 
without  being  able  to  conjecture  whence  they 
came.  Its  Burman  name  signifies  the  “father 
of  many.”  I have  repeatedly  had  small  innocu- 
ous serpents  brought  me  for  this  fire-snake ; but 
when  I showed  the  natives  that  there  were  no 
poisonous  fangs,  and  that  no  others  appeared  at 
the  funeral  of  my  specimens,  they  coolly  replied 
that  they  were  mistaken  ; they  had  not  brought 
me  the  true  reptile.  Some  of  the  Karens  think  it 
a species  of  trigonocephalus. — Mason. 

(7000)  Ban  (jar  ns  fasciatus,  Schneider.  Yel- 
low-banded bungarus. 

Svn.  Boa  fasciatus  Shaw. 

Pseudoboa  fasciatus,  Schneider. 

Bungarus  annularis,  Daudin,  Schlegel. 
Aspidocloniau. 

I he  bright  belted  bungarus,  a poisonous  ser- 
pent, with  alternate  black  and  yellow  bands,  is  a 
ipleudid  reptile,  often  seen  in  the  vicinity  of 
Maul  main.  It  grows  six  or  eight  feet  long, 
ind  five  or  six  inches  in  circumference.  Its 
jite  is  usually  deemed  fatal,  but  I knew  a Karen 
vomau  to  be  bitten  by  one  in  the  foot,  and  she 
ecovered,  though  after  much  suffering.  The 
ail  terminates  in  a hard  bony  point,  which  the 
Karens  think  is  a sting. — Mason. 

(7001)  Bungarus  Candidas,  Linne.  White- 
landed  bungarus. 

Srjf.  Bungarus  cceruleus,  Daudin. 

» , semifasciatus,  Kuhl,  Schlegel. 

Aspidoclanion  semifasciatum.  Waller 
Boa  lineafa,  Shaw.  ° 

Pseudo-boa  coerulea,  Schneider. 

Coluber  candidus,  Linne. 

A specimen  of  another  species  with  white 
ifurcated  bands  was  killed  in  Maulmain  after 
making  a gallant  defence.  All  the  species  of 
his  genus  are  furious  snakes  when  their  anger 
i aroused,  and  at  certain  seasons  the  natives 
ay  pursue  their  antagonists  a long  distance  • 

i htheSh  DH  Ca',t0riconfin('s  thi»  characteristic 
9 the  hamadryad. — Mason. 

(700i)  Hamadryas  ? Dusky  Hamadryad.  The 

.tivcs  describe  a venomous  serpent  that  grows 

■ •?r.  :^e*ve  feet  long,  with  a short,  blunt liead 

dilatable  neck,  thick  trunk,  and  short  tail  It 

•of  a darker  colour  than  the  common  cobra! 
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nearly  black.  I have  never  seen  it,  but  the 
description  given  me  accords  so  well  with  the 
generic  character  of  hamadryas,  that  it  must  be 
a species  of  that  genus.  “ The  hamadryas,” 
says  Dr.  Cantor,  “ is  very  fierce,  and  is  always 
ready  not  only  to  attack,  but  to  pursue,  when 
opposed  this,  too,  is  a conspicuous  trait  in 
our  Temisserim  serpent.  An  intelligent  Burman 
told  me  that  a friend  of  his  one  day  stumbled  upon 
a nest  of  these  serpents,  and  immediately  retreat- 
ed, but  the  old  female  gave  chase.  The  man 
fled  With  all  speed  over  hill  and  dale,  dingle  and 
glade,  and  terror  seemed  to  add  wings”  to  his 
flight,  till  reaching  a small  river  lie  plunged  in 
hoping  he  had  then  escaped  his  fiery  enemy,  but 
lo  ! on  reaching  the  opposite  bank,  up  reared  the 
furious  hamadryad,  its  dilated  eyes  "listening 
with  rage,  ready  to  bury  its  fangs  in  his  trera- 
bling  body.  In  utter  despair  he  bethought  him- 
self of  his  turban,  and  in  a moment  dashed  it  up 
on  the  serpent,  which  darted  upon  it  like  liVhmimr 
and  for  some  moments  wreaked  its  vengeance  in 
furious  bites  ; after  which  it  returned  quietlv 
to  its  former  haunts* — Mason.  ^ 

(7003)  Hamadrgas  ophiophagus,  Cantor  Belt 
ed  hamadryad. 

Syx.  Naja  elap»  Schlegel. 

„ bungarus,  „ 

„ vittat.a,  Elliot. 

Karens  from  Pegue  describe  a species  of 
W mtl.  black  and  whitish  tLsverw 
bands.  It  is  often  seen  twelve  feet  long 
by  a foot  in  circumference,  and  one  of 
informants  tells  me  he  has  seen  them  nearly  th^ 
fathoms  long,  and  proportionately  lar/e.  It 


does  not  appear  to  be  known  in  these  Provinces 
but  the  Burmese  and  Karens  have  well  establish' 
ed  names  for  the  species  j and  it  must  be  /think 
the  above,  of  Cantor’s.— Mqsmi.  * 1 f k' 


Tenasserim 


(7004)  Naja  lutescens,  Laurent! 
cobra. 

Syn.  Coluber  naja,  Linne. 

The  Tenasserim  colira  differs  from  the  d* 
senbed  species  iu  the  marking  of  the  hood  I 

r«l  colour  of  the  snake,  but  blacf  ’ ^ 

pudai 

call.  K larvate British"  ZuF  he 
„e,.„  '■  ."'"''numerous 


. vuiour  oi  the  snake,  but,  black  on  t .I  ° - 

X,er  cZ:n  dr  r *?£ 

call.  N-. 

femt  transverse  strine*  h i , * 1 minaei'ous 

which  there  are  iron,  three  to  five  “£e  ^ 
the  anterior  part  of  the  lower  snrf«  -’P®5  ; 
‘cruate  white  aud  bluish-black ) tT'  ‘N 
1565  5 ’ Ihls  c»n- 
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not.  be  our  species,  for  it  lias  none  ol  the  nddi- 
lional  white  rings  behind  the  hood,  nor. on  the 
lower  surface  any  “ transverse  stripes.”  As  these 
are  the  only  Indian  cobras  described,  is  not  ours 
a new  species?  The  incantation  of  serpents  has 
usually  been  attributed  to  the  power  of  music, 
and  a late  writer  remarks  that  “ it  is  so  strange 
that  many  have  denied  the  fact,  while  others  have 
asserted  it  to  be  a deception.”  “ Our  own  con- 
viction,” he  adds,  “ is,  that  serpents  are  extreme- 
ly sensitive  of  impressions  from  musical  note*, 
or  modulations,  under  the  influence  of  which  they 
wreathe  their  bodies  from  feelings  of  pleasure, 
while  to  these  graceful  contortions  and  undulat- 
ing movements,  the  charmer,  who  plays  on  a pipe 
or  some  simple  instrument,  adapts  the  time. 
This  is  the  common  theory,— that  serpents  are 
rendered  docile  by  music,  it  must  however,  be 
abandoned  ; for  with  many  others  I have  seen  the 
cobra  dunce  in  imitation  of  its  Burmese  master,  ; 
while  he  sat  upon  this  haunches  before  it,  making 
the  motions  with  his  body  and  hands  that  he  wish- 
ed the  snake  to  imitate,  and  which  it  did  perfectly 
without  any  music  whatever;  or  any  other  sound 
except  an  occasional  authoritative  hay  ! Again,  a 
pair  of  cobras  kept  perfect  time  with  their  mas- 
ter, while  no  sounds  were  uttered  and  allowed 
him  to  handle  them  as  he  wished.  At  lu3  com- 
mand they  danced,  and  at  his  command  they  lay 
gracefully  down  as  if  asleep  The  Burmese  usu- 
ally put  a wild  one,  which  they  secure  when  half 
or  two  thirds  grown,  with  a practised  tame  one. 
These  will  dance  and  wreathe  themselves  at  their 
master’s  pleasure.  Sometimes  darting  at  him 
but  at  that  moment  he  straightens  himself  up, 
with  his  eyes  fastened  upon  the  snake’s  eves,  and 
in  a gruff  voice  commands  them  to  perform. 
Following  his  motions,  they  stand  almost  upright 
with  their  hoods  dilated  and  their  colours  all  in 
play  as  they  dance  ; now  swift — now  slow — now 
approaching — now  receding  ; — and  I have  seen 
the  younger  in  his  receding  moments  give  une- 
quivocal tokens  of  desiring  to  make  his  exit  : 
but  on  hearing  his  master’s  call  he  turned  again 
though  evidently  with  more  reluctance  than  the 
old  actress.  The  power  of  effecting  all  this  is 
certainly  attributable  neither  to  magic  nor  music. 
It  must,  1 think,  be  ascribed  to  lear,  and  to  a 
very  simple  principle — the  power  ot  imitation  ; a 
power  possessed  by  different  animals  in  different 
degrees.  Serpents  are  bv  no  means  the  least 
docile  of  the  animal  kingdom  ; nor  are  cobras  the 
most  intractable  of  serpents.  Although  -quite 
abundant  in  the  Provinces  no  case  of  a person’s 
being  bitten  by  one  lias  ever  come  to  my  notice, 
but  I have  frequently  known  of  individuals  having 
been  bitten  by  the  green  viper,  a serpent  which 
is  much  readier  to  bite  than  the  cobra  ; and 
one  which,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  the  serpent 
charmers  do  not  make  use  of;  the  cobra,  and 
the  bungarus,  being  their  fuvourites.  Lhe  larg- 
est cobra  I have  seen  on  the  Coast  measuied  n\e 
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feet,  nine  inches.  It  killed  a good  dog  that  attack- 
ed it,  and  was  dispatched  in  the  noctuliml  melee 
by  Mr.  Eanney,  who  supposed  he  had  killed  a com- 
mon rat-snake,  until  he  found  his  dog  was  mor- 
tally wounded. — Mason. 

I 

(7005)  Viper.  The  natives  describe  a serpent 
whose  poison  they  say  is  much  more  deadly  than 
that  of  the  cobra.  It  is  very  short  and  thick, 
without  a hood,  say  some,  but  others  state  that  it 
can  dilute  its  neck,  though  not  to  the  extent  tliat 
the  cobra  can.  The  description  accords  best  with 
a species  of  viper,  but  I have  never  seen  it.  It 
is  thought  to  be  rare  in  these  Provinces,  though 
abundant  in  Burundi  ; and  not  uncommon  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Martaban. — Mason. 

( 7 0 0 fi ) Trigonoceplialus  gramineus , ' Shaw. 
Green  viper. 

Syn.  Trigouocephalus  viridis  Schlegel. 

„ erotlirurus.  Cantor,  (young.) 

Col nlier. gramineus,  Shaw. 

Vipera  viridis,  Daudin. 

Triineresurus  viridis,  Lacepede. 

Cophias  viridis,  Mcrrem. 

Bnthrops,  Wugler. 

This  poisonous  serpent  may  be  readily 
distinguished  from  all  the  innocuous  ones  of 
a similar  colour  by  the  head  being  covered 
with  scales  and  not  with  plates.  The  Karens 
describe  two  species,  one  with  a red  tail,  and  the 
other  with  a red  line  down  eaeli  side,  hut  Dr. 
Cantor  regards  them  as  varieties  of  the  same  spe- 
cies. They  may  be  often  3een  in  trees,  and  their 
colouring  so  much  resembles  tiie  foliage  that  I 
have  had  my  hand  drawn  back  by  a native  when 
about  to  lay  it  on  one  that  I was  looking  for 
among  the  branches,  but  with  no  intention  of 
touching  the  reptile.  They  appear  to  bile  more 
frequently  than  any  other  venomous  terrestrial 
serpents  in  the  Provinces,  but  although  the  limb 
that  is  bitten  always  swells  up  to  a monstrous  gize 
and  much  pain  ensues,  yet  I never  heard  of  a 
case  proving  fatal.  The  natives  have  a saying  to 
the  effect  that  the  part  of  the  limb  below  the  bite 
is  destroyed-,  but  this  I very  well  know  to  be  an. 
error.  After  recovery,  the  limb,  in  the  cases  that 
have  come  to  my  knowledge  remained  uninjur- 
ed.— Mason. 

(7007)  Hydnis,  vel  llydrophis.  A species  of 
poisonous  water  snake  abounds  in  our  estuaries  • 
and  rivers,  as  far  ns  tide-water  ascends.  I heir  bite : 
has  proved  fatal  in  every  case  that  has  come  under  i 
my  observation,  and  that  too  in  a very  short 
period  after  the  wound  was  inflicted.  1 We  Bur- 
mese, however,  tell  me  that  persons  do  sometimes  - 
recover,  and  that  bites  in  the  rains  usually  prove 
more  fatal  than  in  the  dry  season.  They  are 
exceedingly  numerous.  At  the  fishing  stakes, 
near  the  mouths  of  rivers,  where  1 have  watohed 
the  fishermen  at  their  labours,  scarcely  a draught 
of  fish  was  drawn  up  without  one  or  two  of  these 
serpents  being  among  them.  There  are  several 
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species,  hut  1 have  never  examined  their  specific 
distinctions  ; and  the  Burmese  call  all  One 
species,  with  a cylindrical  body,  the  natives 
say  never  bites  without  producing  death.— Mason. 

(7008)  Laticaudu  scvlata.  Flat  hydras.  An- 
other pelagic  serpent,  the  Burmese’  say,  has  a 
flat  body,  and  its  bite,  though  poisonous,  may  be 
cured  by  medicine.  It  is  probably  this— Mukoh. 

(7009)  Hydras  gracilis,  Shaw.  Slender  sea 
snake.  In  the  delta  of  the  IrraWady  the  Karens 
inform  ine,  a water  snake  departs  and  returns 
with  the  tide,  that  is  about  two  yards  long,  but 
not  thicker  than  the  thumb  ; and  the  anterior 
part  of  the  body  is  much  smaller  than  the  poste- 
rior. Ir.  is  said  to  coil  itself  around  every  object 
with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  It  is  probably 
this — Mason. 

INNOCUOUS  SERPENTS.  Innocuous  ser- 
pents are  very  numerous,  from  the  diminutive 
blind  worm  that  hides  itself  in  its  burrow,  to  the 
gigantic  python  that  displays  its  coat  of  many 
colours  in  the  tree  tops,  ready  to  dart  upon  any 
animal  that  seeks  the  shade,— Mason. 


(7010)  Typhlups  braminus,  Daudin.  Blind 
worm. 

Sy>\  L'Orvet  lombrie,  Laccpede. 

Anguis,  Russell. 

Punctulated  slow- worm,  Shaw. 

Eryx  braminus,  Daudin. 

Typhlops  rondoo  talooloo.  Cuvier. 

Tortrix  russclii,  Mcrrem. 

Typhlops.  ..  Schlegel. 

Argyrosis  braminus.  Gray. 

1 he  blind  worm,  or  slow  worm,  belonging  to 
the  class  of  burrowing  serpents, is  not  uncommon 
but  1 have  seen  it  dug  out  its  hole  in  the  earth 
as  often  as  I have  met  with  it  on  the  surface, 
ihe  popular  idea  of  its  being  exceedingly  poi- 
sonous, so  common  inEnglami,  is  still  more  pre- 
Miient  here,  and  the  natives  are  much  afraid  of 
it.  When  they  are  shown  its  mouth,  and  its  in- 
ability to  do  injury  demonstrated,  they  turn  to 
the  pointed  excrescence  on  the  tail,  and  express 
theii  confident  belief  that  it  has  a sting  there  like 
the  scorpion.  Dr  Cantor,  who  appears  to  have 
had  a specimen  from  these  .Provinces,  identifies 
it  with  Typhlops  braminus,  and  gives  the  syno- 

Irfl?15  ^e  f°utid  above ; but  our  reptile 

differs  from  any  description  or  figure  that  1 have 
seen.  Ihe  upper  jaw  projects,  in  a specimen 
before  me,  the  tenth  of  an  inch  bevond  the  lower 
so  that  the  mouth,  opens  quite  below  the  head 
Ihe  eyes  are  beneath  the  skin,  through  which 
they  are  seen,  and  the  scales  have  each  a dark 
spot  on  them  so  that  the  general  appearance  is 
that  of  lead  coloured  spots  ou  a dull-white  ground, 
acepede  s figure  of  Le  Lomhric  represents  it  the 
rarest  of  any  figure  I have  seen,  but  there  is  a 
^orny  excrescence  at  the  extremity  of  the  tail 

rfi:urT?  ,sharp  th°rn- not  ^ 

gUre-  Dr.  Cantor  says  that  of  a great 
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number  which  lie  examined,  the  largest  was  not 
eight  inches  long  ; but  a specimen  before  me 
measures  moie  than  twelve  inches  in  length,  and 
the  body  an  inch  and  a quarter  in  circumference. 
— Mason. 


(7011)  Python  raticulutus.  Schneider.  Python. 

Six  La jaune  et  bleuc,  Laccpede. 
L’oulursawa,  Bonnatepe. 

Boa  reticulata,  Schneider,  a pud  Diindin. 
,,  rhomhcatii,.  .,  (?) 

„ constrictor.  Yar.  e Latreille. 

, phrygia,  Shaw. 

Python  ampthysiiuus,  Daudin. 

•,  des  isles  de  la  Sonde.  Menem. 

,,  schueiderii,  Merrem. 

Coluber  javanensis,  Fleming. 

Py  i huu  javanicus,  Kuhl. 

A large  python,  usually  called  a boa,  is  not 
uncommon.  1 have  seen  the  head  of  one  that 
was  killed  by  a drove  ot  hogs  whose  whole  length 
measured  eighteen  feet,  and  the  natives  sav  they 
grow  much  larger.  The  Karens  have  aii  apo- 
thegm that  the  largest  python  can  swallow  a full 
grown  buck-rusa  or  smnbur  deer,  horns  and  all 
without  inconvenience.  They  are  often  seen 
coiled  up  among  the  branches  of  trees,  on  the 
banks  of  streams  in  the  interior,  where  they  are 
frequently  noosed  by  Karens,  who  regard  them 
as  valuable  food,  i have  seen  a Karen  seize  one 
nine  feet  long  by  the  tail  in  the  water,  and  with 
the  aid  of  his  associates  succeed  in  capturing  him. 
According  to  a Karen  legend,  all  the  poisonous 
serpents  derive  their  virulence  from  the  python, 
which,  though  innocuous  now,  was  originally  the 
only  one  that  was  venomous.  In  those  days  he 
was  perfectly  white,  but,  having  seduced  away  a 
man’s  wife,  aunt  Ee,  [Eve  ? ] he  made  her,  while 
she  was  in  his  den,  weave  figures  on  his  skin  in 
the  forms  which  are  now  seen.  At  that  time,  if 
he  bit  the  footstep  of  a man  in  the  road,  such 
was  the  virulence  of  his  poison  that  the  man  died 
how  far  soever  that  man  might  have  passed  from 
the  bitten  track.  The  python  had  not,  however 
any  ocular  demonstration  of  the  fact,  so  he  said 
to  the  crow:"  Crow,  go  and  see  whether 
people  die  or  not  when  1 bite  the  foot-track.” 
ihe  crow  went  to  the  neighbourhood  of  a Karen 
cabin,  and  found  the  people,  as  is  their  custom 
at  funerals,  laughing,  singing,  dancing,  jumping, 
and  beating  drums.  He  therefore  returned  to 
the  python  and  told  him,  that  so  far  from  his 
efforts  producing  death,  on  the  contrary  they 
produced  joy.  The  python  was  so  angry' when 
he  heard  this,  that  he  ascended  a tree,  and  spit 
up  all  his  venom  ; but  other  creeping  things  came 
and  swallowed  it,  and  people  die  of  their  malig- 
nancy to  this  day.  The  python  made  them 
promise,  however,  not  to  bite  without  provoca- 
tion. Ihe  cobra  said  : “ If  there  be  transgression 
h0  as  to  dazzle  my  eyes,  to  make  my  tears  fall 

Zi:  T?  v °ne  day’  r wiU  hite”  ‘S°  said  the 

tiger.  1 be  Karens  suppose  the  bite  of  a tiger 
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to  be  as  virulent  as  a serpent’s  bite  anti  others, 
and  they  were  allowed  to  retain  their  poison. 
Jtut  the  water-snake  and  frog  said  they  would 
bite  with  or  wiihout  cause,  as  they  liked,  so  the 
python  drove  them  into  the  water,  where  their 
poison  melted  away,  and  their  bite  became  harm- 
less. The  tree,  however,  from  which  the  python 
spit  up  his  venom  became  deadly,  and  its  juice 
is  used  to  this  day  for  the  purpose  of  poisoning- 
arrows.  The  gail  bladder  of  the  python  is  much 
sought  after  by  natives  for  its  medicinal  virtues, 
which  are  in  great  repute,  especially  among  Kar- 
ens. The  natives  say  there  are  two  or  three 
species,  but  all  that  1 have  examined  belong  to 
one. — Mason. 

(7012)  Acrochordm  javauicus.  Innocuous  es- 
tuarv-seipent.  The  Burmese  describe  a harmless 


sun  oblique.”  That  is,  if  the  snake  approaches 
a man  with  its  head  askance,  as  this  snake  is  al- 
ways said  to  do,  and  the  man  look  at  it  askance, 
and  if  his  turban  be  put  asknnce,  and  he  he  mov- 
ing on  the  road  askance,  and  the  sun  be  askance 
descending  in  the  heavens  ; when  these  five  cir- 
cumstances meet,  if  the  snake  bite,  which  by  the 
way  is  always  very  improbable,  death  will  cer- 
tainly ensue  ! — Mason. 

(7016)  Coluber  nasutus,  Shaw.  Ribbon  snake. 


Syn 


This 


Dryinus  nasutus,  Bell. 

,,  prasinus,  Reinwardt. 

Dryophis  „ „ 

Tragops,  ,,  Wagler. 

Pasgeritn,  ,,  Gray- 
Dry  iphis  prusina,  Schlegel. 
tree  snake,  is  grass-green  all  over  from 


snake, strongly  resembling  the  venomous  hydras,  J ||ie  jiea(]  t0  |]ie  tai I,  excepting  the  under  lips  mu 


and  like  that  inhabiting  the  estuaries  and  tide 
water  streams.  1 have  never  seen  it,  but  a Bur- 


throat  which  are  whitish, ‘ and  a white  line  on 
each  side  which  divides  the  upper  from  the  under 


man  who  had  been  bitten  by  one,  said  its  bite  parts,  or  the  scales  from  the  scuta  and  scutella 

_ 1 ! 1.  ~ (l.o  l,!^n  ■>  /In.i-  lln  flaortiMMo/  if  ac  i'l  I • l .*1  1 • I l 1.  l.  j • 


was  like  the  bite  of  a dog.  Me  described  it  as 
about  six  feet  long  when  full  grown,  and  with  a 
variegated  skin.  It  must  be  a species  of  aero- 
ehordus,  and  probably  this — Mason. 

(7013)  Lycodon  a aliens , Lin  tie.  Lycodon. 

Syn 


Lycodon  capucinus,  Boie. 

„ hebe,  Schlegel. 

„ atropurpureus.  Cantor. 

Coluber  st.riat.us,  Shaw  ? 

A small  harmless  snake  is  common  at  Matvl- 
main,  with  the  head  depressed,  not  very  dis- 
tinct, and  lighter  or  darker  clieshut,  with 
m^merous  white  transversal  bands  on  the  side 
forming  a network  composed  ot  brown  scales 
edged  with  white.”  It  is  of  the  genus  lycodon, 
but  the  natives,  to  whom  I have  shown  specimen, 
are  not  united  in  the  name  appropriated  to  it, 
either  in  Buvman,  or  Karen. — Mason. 

(7014)  Coluber  radiaias,  Schlegel.  Striped 
rat  snake. 

Syn.  Coluber  quadrificatus-  Cantor. 

A species  of  coluber,  green-yellow  on  the  back, 
with  a broad  black  longitudinal  band,  interrupt- 
ed at  intervals,  and  a narrower  one  on  each  side, 
is  often  found  where  rats  resort,  ou  which  it  preys, 
and  hence  it  is  called  a rat  snake.  One  that 
dropt  from  the  roof  of  my  house  into  the  dining- 
room on  being  attacked  by  a cat,  defended  itself 
furiously,  and  came  off  victorious.  I have  seen 
them  in  the  act  of  swallowing  rals  twice  the  cir- 
cumference of  their  own  bodies. — Mason. 

(7015)  Coluber  korros , Shaw.  Brown-green 
rat  snake.  Another  snake,  with  the  habits  cf 
the  preceding,  but  destitute  of  its  stripes,  and 
brown-green  on  the  back,  is  common  throughout 
the  Provinces.  Under  certain  circumstances  the 
Burmans  say  the  bite  of  this  .serpent  is  fatal. 
These  are  five : gnang-soung,  loo-toung,  yotmg- 
lau-soung , ne-soung.  “ Snake  oblique, 


lie  skin  under  the  scales  is  black,  alternating 
with  light  blue,  and  these  colours  play  between 
the  scales  when  the  snake  is  stiuck.  The  head 
is  long  and  attenuated,  and  the  upper  jaw,  which 
is  longer  than  the  lower,  is  slighlv  recurved  with 
a small  snout,  of  a curved  plate.  There  are  fif-, 
teen  rows  of  imbricated  rhomboidal  scales  on 
the  body,  the  rhomboidal  form  of  the  scales  ap- 
pearing most  distinct  on  the  tail.  It  is  probably 
Dryinus  nasutus,  of  Which  I have  no  description, , 
and  although  it  differs  in  some  respects  fromCan-- 
tor’s  description  of  D.  prasinus,  1 presume  it  is> 
a variety  of  the  same  species.  The  whole  length  i 
of  a specimen  before  me  is  four  feet  four  inches, , 
of  which  the  tail  is  one  foot  six  inches. — Mason. . 


( 7017)  Dipsas  cynodon.Y ariegated  tree  snake. . 
A tree  snake,  with  a cordate  head  much  wider 
than  the  neck  and  body,  is  not  uncommon.  It: 
is  covered  with  brownish  black  spots,  but  may 
he  best  recognised  by  “ a dark,  black-edged, , 
arrow-shaped  mark”  on  the  head,  and  a black . 
oblique  streak  from  the  eyes  to  the  nape  of  the 
neck.” — Mason. 


Buff- 


toung 


man 


oblique,  turban  oblique,  road  oblique,  and 


(7018 ) Dipsas  mnltimaculatus.  Dr.  Cantor  de- 
scribes a second,  and  nearly  related  species  from 
the  Provinces. — Mason. 

(7019)  Tropidonotus  stolatus,  Linne 
Striped  Tropidonotus. 

Syn.  Coluber  stolatus,  Linne. 

Le  chaygue,  Daubent.on,  Lacepede. 

#La  vipere  cliapgne,  Latreille. 

Coluber  tseniolatus,  Daudin. 

Natrix  stolatus,  Merrem.  • 

This  is  a small  aquatic  snake,  with  black  bars 
across  the  body,  interrupted  by  a buff-colonred, 
longitudinal  band  on  each  side,  common  in  the 
paddy  fields  around  Maulmain.— Mason. 

(7020)  Tropidonotus  *cAwfo«wBlack -Striped 
Tropidonotus. 
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Syn.  Tropidonotus  mccstus,  Cantor. 

Coluber  schistosus,  Daudiu. 

„ surgcns,  Cantor. 

This  is  a darker  colored  species  than  the  preced* 
ing,  and  has  an  obscure  black  line  down  each  side. 
When  attacked  it  distends  its  neck  like  a cobra, 
but  to  a less  extent,  and  they  are  sometimes  mis- 
taken for  cobras.  Half  a dozen  natives  who  had 
seen  an  individual  display  this  power,  would  not 
be  convinced,  but  the  reptile  was  a cobra,  al- 
though they  saw  the  snake’s  mouth  was  destitute 
of  fangs. — Mason. 

(7021)  Uomalopsis  rhittclwps,  Schneider.  Wa- 
ter snake. 

Syn,.  Hydrus  rliinchops,  Schneider. 

Boa  moluroides,  „ 

Elaps  boajformis,  ., 

Enhydrus  rhynchops,  Latreiilc. 

Hydrus  cinereus,  Shaw. 

ILurria  schneideriana.  Daudin. 

Coluber  schneiderianus,  Daudiu. 

..,  cerberus,  Daudin. 

Python  rhynchops,  Merrcni. 

„ elapiformis,  ,, 

,,  niolurus.  „ 

Coluber  obtusatus,  Reiuwardt. 

Cerberus  (Hoinalopsis  obtusatus ) Cu- 
vier. 

Uomalopsis  schneiderii.  f-chlegel. 

Cerberus  cinereus,  Cantor. 

Innocuous  water  snakes  of  the  genus  homalop- 
sis,  are  very  abundant,  viz. 

Erpeton,  Lacepede. 

Hiriimpirus,  Mcrrem. 

Psemleryx,  Fitziriger. 

Cerberus,  Cuvier. 

Hypsirhina,  Wagler. 

Hydrops, 
llelicops,  „ 

Potamophis,  Cantor. 

I have  noticed  three  distinct  species  at  Maul- 
inaiti,  all  of  which  arc  called  by  the  Burmese 
yayhmwey,  or  water  snakes,  while  the  poisonous 
aquatic  serpents  are  called  gyat.  It  becomes  an 
inexperienced  observer  however,  not  to  trust  im- 
plicitly to  the  natives,  for  they  often  handle  the 
venomous  ones  as  carelessly  as  if  they  were  harm- 
less ; and  at  other  times  they  will  stone  an  inno- 
cuous one  as  if  it3  bite  were  fatal.  One  species 
:s  a (*ar*c  grey,  or  olive-green  colour  on  the 
jack,  and  white  on  the  belly,  with  trausvereed 
black  bands. — Mason. 

(7022)  Uomalopsis  enhydris,  Schneider. 
Iridescent  Water-Snake. 

Svn.  Hydrus  enhydris,  Schneider. 

Enhydris  cccrulea,  Latreille, 

Hydrus  at.rocceruleus,  Shaw. 

Coluber  pythonissa,  Daudiu. 

Hypsirhina,  Wagler. 

Potamophis  lushingtouii,  Cantor. 
Uomalopsis  acr,  Schlegcl. 

» olivaceus,  Cantor. 

An  allied  species  is  uot  rare,  which  is  “ irides- 
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cent  dark  greenish,  or  brownish  olive  above,  the 
scales  edged  with  black ; in  some  two  parallel 
light  grayish  lines  from  between  the  eyes  to  the 
tip  of  the  tail.”  It  lias  the  same  native  names 
as  the  preceding  species. — Mason. 

(7023)  Naked  serpents.  According  to  Cuvier 
the  csecelia  tribe  of  reptiles  are  naked  serpents. 
— Mason. 

(702-1)  GoeceUa  ? Crecelia.  The  ciecelia  can 
be  easily  distinguished  from  an  earth-worm  when 
it  opens  its  serpent-like  mouth,  but  in  ordinary 
circumstances  it  will  be  considered  an  earth- 
worm. A species  with  a longitudinal  band  on 
each  side  is  quite  common. — Mason. 

FROG  TRIBE. 

The  Karens  have  distinctive  names  for  fourteen 
different  species  of  frogs  arid  toads,  but  I have 
paid  them  very  little  attention. — Mason. 

(7025)  Rana  tigrina,  Daudin.  Tiger  Frog.. 

Syn.  Rana  mugiens.  Latreille. 

La  grenouille  taureau,  Cuvier. 

Rana  limnocharis,  Boie,  MS, 

.,  cancrivora,  GraveuhorsR 
„ pieta  „ 

,,  brania,  Lesson. 

„ rugulosa,  Wlegmann. 
vittegera. 

One  of  tire  largest,  species  of  frogs  in  the 
Provinces  is — Mason. 

(7026)  Polypedotics.  Tree  frog.  Of  a tree 
frog  that  I sent  ivli:.  Blyt'h  he  wrote : “The  tree 
frog  is  a species  of  polypedatus,  which  T have 
previously  received  from  Arvacan  and  Assam.” — 
Mason. 

(7027)  Hyla  bengaleims, Gray.  Bengal  tree 
frog. 

Syn,  Polypedatus  ; 

Another  species  that  I sent  him  he  said  was 
this. — Mason. 

(7028)  Bufo  melanostictus.  Schneider.  Toad. 

Syn.  Bufo  bengalensis,  Daudin. 

„ scaber,  Latreille. 

„ dubia,  Shaw. 

„ carinatus,  Gray. 

A large  toad  which  I have  seen  the  Burmese 
doctors  bringing  into  town,  bound  hand  and  foot, 

“ for  medicine,”  is  not  uncommon. — Mason. 

(7029)  RESEDA  ODORATA  is  the  com- 
mon Mignonette.  It  has  lanceolate  bluntish  entire 
or  trifid  leaves  ; a 6-parted  calyx  equal  in  length 
to  the  petals,  which  are  finely  cleft  into  many 
club-shaped  divisions,  the  two  lowest  simple,  the 
capsules  3-toothed.  It  is  , a native  of  the  North 
of  Africa  and  Egypt,  but  its  delicious  fragrance 
has  caused  it  to  be  cultivated  all  over  the  world. 

It  is  naturally  an  herb,  but  wdien  trained  in  the 
greenhouse  it  becomes  shrubby.  The  arbores- 
cent form  of  this  plant  is  called  Tree-Migno- 
nette.— Eng.  Oyc.  There  are  many  species  of 
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the  genu9,  Reseda,  most  of  which  are  natives 
of  the  South  of  Europe  and  Egypt.  In  India, 
tins  sweet-scented  little  plant  ' may  be  culti- 
vated throughout  the  year,  only  requiring 
moderate  care  in  watering  ; and  when  the  blos"- 
soms  have  passed  their  maturity,  cut  down  the 
shoots,  when  fresh  ones  will  spring  up.  If  you 
require  the  seed,  observe,  as  soon  as  the  capsules 
are  lull,  to  pick  off  the  branches  and  let  them  dry  ; 
otherwise  if  let  remain  on  the  plant,  they  drop 
out  and  are  lost.  It  loses  much  of  its  fragrance, 
if  grown  in  too  rich  a soil.  Is  propagated  by 
seed,  either  in  pots  or  beds  ; each  plant  should 
be  about  from  four  to  five  inches  apart. — Riddell. 

(7030)  RESEDACE.E,  a natural  order  of 
Plants  belonging  to  the  class  of  Exogens. 
This  order  embraces  (he  genera  Reseda,  Orhra- 
denus,  Oligomer  is,  Ilolopetalum,  Astrocarpm  and 
Caylnsea. — Eng.  Cyc. 

7031)  RESINS.  Resinous  substances  are 
found  in  greater  or  less  abundance  in  most  plants. 
Many  of  them  exude  naturally  from  fissures  in 
the  bark  or  in  the  wood,  or  they  are  obtained 
from  incisions  made  in  certain  trees  and  shrubs. 
As  they  exude  they  are  commonly  mixed  with  an 
essential  oil,  which  either  evaporates  on  coming 
in  contact  with  the  air,  or  is  resinified  by  the 
action  of  oxygen.  Such  mixtures  of  volatile 
or  essential  oil  with  resins  are  sometimes  call- 
ed balsams  [See  Balsam].  When  gum  is  mix- 
ed with  resins  another  class  of  substances  is 
produced,  called  gum-resins.  [See  Gum-resins]. 
The  resins  when  pure  and  free  from  essential 
oil  have  no  odour  except  when  rubbed  or  heated. 
Their  colours  are  pale  yellow  or  brown  ; they 
are  good  insulators,  and  become  electric  by  fric- 
tion. Most  of  them  are  heavier  than  water  and 
insoluble  in  that  fluid  ; they  have  little  or  no 
ta3te,  but  those  which  have  distinctive  flavours 
derive  them  from  minute  portions  of  some  non- 
resinous  body.  They  are  usually  softened  or 
even  fused  by  being  boiled  in  water,  and  some 
of  them  in  such  a case  pass  into. hydrates.  Thev 
are  inflammable,  burning  in  the  air  with  a sooty 
flame,  and  yielding  by  dry  distillation  volatile 
liquids  and  inflammable  gases.  The  natural  resins 
are  usually  composed  of  two  or  more  resinous 
substances  which  may  be  separated  by  the  action 
of  alcohol,  in  which  most  resins  are  soluble.  They 
are  also  mostly  soluble  in  ether  in  sulpliu- 
ret  of  carbon  and  in  the  fat  and  volatile  oils. 
Alcoholic  solutions  of  many  of  the  resins  act  the 
part  of  feeble  acids,  reddening  litmus  paper,  and 
combining  with  and  neutralizing  acids.  These 
compounds  are  termed  resinates  or  resin-soaps, 
and  are  distinguished  from  oil-soaps  by  not  form- 
ing a gelatinous  emulsion  when  concentrated, 
and  by  not  being  separable  from  water  by  the 
addition  of  common  salt  : they  are,  however, 
detergent  and  form  a lather  like  common  soap, 
[bee  Soap.]  Other  resins  are  indifferent  either 
as  an  acid  or  a base,  but  there  are  a few  which 
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are  regarded  as  basic.  The  resins  are  thrown 
down  from  their  alcoholic  solutions  bv  the  addi- 
tion of  water,  the  white  pulverulent  or  curdy 
precipitate  forming  the  magistery  of  the  old 

of  the  acid 


ammonia  ; 
by  the  ad- 
solution  of 
the  inditfer- 


chemists.  The  alcoholic  solution 
resins  is  not  precipitated  bv 
but  the  precipitate  thrown  down 
dition  of  water  is  soluble  in 
ammonia.  The  alcoholic  Solution  of 
ent,  resins  is  precipitated  by  ammonia.  The 
acid  r -sins  may  also  be  distinguished  by  the 
crystalline  precipitate  produced  by  the  addition 
ol  their  ammonio-cldoride  solutions  to  nitrate  of 
silver,  borne  of  the  resins  dissolve  in  sulphuric 
acid  without  decomposition  in  the  cold,  and  they 
are  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  water  ; but  if 
heat  be  applied  sulphurous  and  carbonic  acids 
arc  disengaged,  and  a carbonaceous  mass  is  ob- 
tained mingled  with  another  substance  which  has 
been  improperly  named  artificial  tannine.  The 
action  ot  nitric  acid  upon  resins  leads  to  the 
formation  ot  various  new  products.  Acetic  acid 
dissolves  many  of  the  resins,  as  does  also  muria- 
tic when  concentrated.  The  resins  have  been 
considered  as  oxides  of  definite  hydrocarbons  : 
but  their  analysis  is  very  imperfect  and 
will  be  further  noticed  under  Turpentine. — 
Tomlinson.  For  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1855, 
a fragrant  Resin  from  the  Bababoodon  llills, 
Mysore,  was  forwarded  by  Mr.R.D.  Meppen,  the 
leaves  sent  appear  to  belong  to  one  of  the  Dipte.ro- 
carpem.  A green  semi-transparent  hard  resin 
trout  Coorg,  was  sbluble  in  spirit,  and  promis- 
ed to  make  excellent  coach  varnish,  the  tree  is 
not  known. — M.E.J.R.  Resins  are  solidrbrittle,  of 
a certain  degree  of  transparency,  and  a colour  com- 
monly inclining  to  yellow.  When  pure,  they  arc 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  oils,  but  not  in  water, 
in  which  respect  they  differ  from  gums.  They 
are  more  or  less  acted  upon  by  the  alkalies. 

The  generally  known  Indian  rssins  and  balsams, 
are 

Copal  (soondroos,) Valeria  indica. 

Anime, 

Hammer  (rhal  and) 

dhoona,) J 

Mastic  (mustakee,) Pisfacia  lenliscus. 

Peynie  (pandum,) Valeria  indica. 

Theetsee, 1 lelanorrhcea  usitatissima. 

( Dipterocarpus  tarbina- 
l tus.Q-c. 

Benzoin  (loban,) Styrax  benzoin. 

Do.  a kind  of,..  ... 

Liquid  balsam  of  sto-J  T.  . ...  ■ 

* .>  Liamdamoar  aiungia. 

rax  (rosa  mallos,))  * 

(7032)  Resins  Gum-resins,  Guttaperchas  and 

Gum-Elastics,  of  Eastern  and  Southern  Asia. 

Under  this  head  are  included  the  following  : 


Shorea  Robusla. 


Wood  oil,  (giirjun,) 


1.  Piney  or  Vateria. 

2.  Cnnarium  : and. 

3.  Vatica  or  Shorea, 
all  known  as  dammer. 

0 


4. 

5. 
C. 


Kino. 

Lac. 

Dikkamalv. 
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11.  Aloes. 

12.  Gamboge, 
&c.  &c. 


&c. 


7.  Benjamiu. 

S.  Myrrh/ 

9.  Ppon-vet. 

10.  Mutti-pal. 

'I'lie  most  important  of  all  the  solid  resins  pro- 
duced in  India  are  those  which  are  included  under 
the  general  name  of  “ Dammer,”  and  it  will  lie  the 
cniefobject  of  this  report  to  clear  up  the  doubts 
which  have  hitherto  existed,  as  to  what  particu 
lar  trees  yield  eacli  of  the  crude  products  found 
in  the  bazars.  It  will  therefore  be  advisable  to 
quote  the  various  authorities  on  the  subject, before 
proceeding  to  show  the  result  of  the  Jury’s  in- 
vestigations. 

Ainslie.  speaking  of  “ dammer  or  Indian 
resin”  which  he  refers  to  the  Ghloroxylon 
dupada  of  buchnnan  (the  Vateria  indica  of  Lin- 
naeus,)  says  : — •"  Of  the  substance  usually  term- 
ed dammer  and  improperly  country  rosin,  there 
are  three  sorts  to  be  met  with  in  the  bazars, 
called  in  Tamil  “ bull  ay  coonghilium."  “ cur  poo 
coonghilium ” and  “ noray  coonghilium ,”  or 
white,  black,  4 and  coarse  dammer.  It  much 
resembles  the  resin  obtained  by  distillation  from 
the  turpentine  of  the  Pinas  sylveslris , both  in 
appearance  and  natural  qualities,  and  would 
seem  to  he  a common  product  of  many  asiatic 
countries.  I perceive  it  is  to  be  procured  in 
great  abundance  in  Sumatra  from  a tree  called 
by  the  Malays  “ Canari.”  ( Dannucra  nigra  legi- 
tima  of  Rumphius.)  The  “ Canari,”  we 
may  observe  is  the  Canarium  of  Roxburgh 
ami  yields  the  black,  dammer  of  the  West- 
ern coast  of  India.  In  Java,  Borneo,  Joan- 
na and  several  ol  the  Sooloo  islands,  dammer 
is  quite  common,  and  a regular  export  to  the 
continent  of  India.  The  coarse  or  stony  kind, 
the  Malays  call  “ dammer  batu”  and  the  Java- 
nese “ dammer  selo,”  the  white  or  fine  sort 
they  term  “ dammer  putch.”  *****  * 

Dr.  Buchanan  Hamilton  in  his  interesting 
“ Journey  through  Mysore”  informs  us  that  he 
found  the  tree  which  yields  dammer  growing 
n the  woods  oi  Malabar,  and  in  the  mountain- 
jus  tracts  which  separate  the  Travancpre 
-ountry  from  the  Madura  district,  and 
jestowed  on  it  the  scientific  name  of  Ghloroxylon 
lupada,  though  Ainslie  then  knew  well  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  dammer  met  with  in  India,  is 
in  import  from  more  Eastern  countries.  I low  far, 
le  adds,  the  “ Clilorozylon  dupada”  differs  from 
he  Dammara  nigra  Itgitima  of  Rumphius,  I regret 
o say  I am  not  now  prepared  to  state,”  * * * * 

* lhe  tree  to  which  l)r.  Buchanan 
;ave  this  name  of  Ghloroxylon  dupada  had  been 
ilready  described  by  Linnaeus  under  the  name  of 
alma  Indica,  which  it  still  retains.  The  specific 
lame  dupnda  was  derived  by  Dr.  Buchanan 
rom  the  Canarcse  name  “ dupa,”  applied  to  this, 
mil  probably  to  other  species  of  the  Yateria 
growing  m Mysore  and  the  Western  Const.  It 
may  also  be  noted  that  the  Canar 
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called  by  way  of  distinction  the  “ black  dammer 
tree”  also  grows  in  precisely  the  same  locality  and 
bears  such  a general  resemblance  in  the  color  and 
shape  of  its  leaves  and  growth  to  the  Vateria, 
that  it  can  only  be  distinguished  on  a somewhat 
close  inspection.  From  this  circumstance,  no 
doubt,  arose  the  belief  that  both  the  white  and 
black  dammers  were  produced  from  the  same  tree, 
and  as  the  few  which  Dr.  Buchanan  saw  were 
probably  Valerias , he  naturally  concluded  that 
this  tree  alone  yielded  both  species  of  dammer. 

In  short,  omitting  what  refers  to  foreign  pro- 
ducts with  which  we  have  no  immediate  concern, 
the  whole  of  Ainslie’s  remarks  may  be  briefly 
summed  up  as  follows — Ainslie’s  “ Curpoo 
Coonghilium”  is  doubtless  the  product  of  the 
Canarium  of  Sumatra  and  the  Western  coast  of 
India,  whilst  his  other  two  sorts  may  be  either 
the  products  of  the  Valeria  or  Shorea,  probably 
both.  The  three  varieties  are  not  the  produce  of 
;he  same  tree,'  as  Ainslie  seems  to  have  supposed. 
His  v uelay  and  noray  coonghilium  or  white  and 
coarse  dammer,  supposing  them  to  be  the  products 
of  the  western  coast  and  derived  from  this  Chlo- 
roxv Ion  dupda— the  white  dammersofthe  north- 
rn  Ciicars  which  will  be  considered  hereafter 
re  derived  from  the  Shoreas — are  the  products 
f the  Yateria  Indica  of  Linnaeus  (the  Ghloroxylon 
dupada  of  Buchanan),  which  is  the  Dupa  maram 
the  Canarese,  the  Chndacnla  of  the  Tamools, 
md  the  Payanee  or  Pin  eg  of  Malabar.  His 
curpoo  coonghilium  or  black  dammer  is  the  product 
of  the  Canarium  of  Roxb.  and  Wight,  the  dam- 
mara nigra  legitima  of  Rumphius,  and  the  Canari 
of  the  Malays.  Roxburgh’s  description  of  the 
principal  resiniferous  trees  of  India  is  here  given 
as  extracted  from  O'Shaughnessy’a  Bengal  Dis- 
pensatory. 

(7033)  Valeria  Indica — Linn- 


Chadacula,  Tam. 
Tayanee,  Malabak. 


Chloroxylon  Dupada,  Ham. 

Piney  marum  Tam. 

Dupa  inarum,  Can. 

This  is  a very  large  and  stately  tree,  a native  of 
Malabar,  and  lately  found  also  in  Mysore.  The 
young  shoots  and  all  tender  parts  except  the 
leaves  are  covered  with  fine  stellate  pubescence, 
leaves  alternate,  petioled,  oblong,  entire,  from 
emarginate  to  obtuse,  pointed,  smooth,  coriace- 
ous, from  four  to  eight  inches  long  and  two  to 
four  broad,  petioles  round  about  an  inch  long ; 
stipules  oblong,  panicles  terminal,  ramifications 
rather  remote  ; flowers  rather  remote,  pedicelled, 
pretty  large  ; bractes  oblong,  one  flowered  ; 
clavx  five,  cleft  to  the  base,  divisions  oblong, 
obtuse,  villous  on  the  outside,  corolla  five  petall- 
ed,  petals  oval,  emarginate,  broader  but  very 
little  longer  than  divisions  of  the  calyx,  filaments 
from  40  to  50,  short,  broad  inserted  between 
the  petals  and  the  base  of  the  germ,  anthers 
linear  with  a single  filiform  beak  ; germ 
superior,  conic,  downy,  three  celled,  cells  con- 
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1 Mining-  3 ovules  each,  attached  to  the  top 
of  the  axis,  style  longer  than  the  stamens, 
stigma  acute,  pericarpium  acoriaceous,  fleshy, 
oblong,  obtuse,  one-celled,  thvee-valved  capsule, 
general  size  about  2^  inches  long  and  1 in 
diameter,  seed  solitary  of  same  shape  as  the  cap- 
sule. ( Roxb . FI.  hid.  p 601').  The  substance 
called  “ East  Indian  copal”  and  sold  in  England 
as  gum  arumi  exudes  abundantly  from  this  tree, 
it  occurs  of  all  shades  of  color  between  pale  green 
and  deep  yellow  : the  finest  pieces  arc  called kakro- 
ba,  Arabic  Amber,  and  sold  as  amber  in  the  bazars 
ofBengal  ; the  resin  before  it  hardens  is  the  Piney 
varnish  of  Malabar.  Besides  the  uses  already  al- 
luded to,  candles  are  made  of  this  resin  in  Ma- 
labar, which  Dr.  Wight  informs  us,  diffuse  in 
burning  an  agreeable  fragrance,  give  a fine  clear 
light,  with  little  smoke,  and  consume  the  wick 
without  snuffing.  These  candles  were  at  one 
time  introduced  into  England,  but  a very  high 
duty  having  been  imposed  the  trade  ceased. 

(7034)  Canarlum  commune.  {Roxb.  FI.  Ind. 
Vol.  iii  p.  137.)  A native  of  the  continent  of 
India,  the  Archipelago  and  Isle  of  France,  where 
it  is  called  “ Bois  de  Colophane,”  It,  was  brought 
from  theMoluccas  to  the  Calcutta  Botanic  garden, 
but  in  Roxburgh’s  time  did  not  thrive,  owing  to 
the  coldness  of  the  winter  months.  The  bark 
yields  an  abundance  of  limpid  oil  with  a pungent 
turpentine  smell,  congealing  into  a buttery  cam- 
phoraceous  mass. 

(7035)  Ganarium  Bengalense , another  species, 
yields  a large  quantity  of  very  pure,  clear  amber- 
colored  resin  which  soon  becomes  hard  and  brit- 
tle, and  is  not  unlike  copal  ; yet  the  natives  ot 
Northern  India,  set  little  or  no  value  upon  it.  In 
the  Calcutta  bazar  it  sells  at  2 to  3 Its.  per 
maund  of  86  lbs.  It  is  a native  of  Sylhet  and 
the  adjacent  mountainous  countries  and  flowers 
in  May  and  June. 

The  dammer  of  the  Northern  Circars  is  chief- 
ly produced  by  the  varieties  of  the  genus 
Shorea.  The  Shorea-s  are  also  found  growing  to 
a very  limited  extent  on  the  Western  coast,  but 
do  not  appear  to  produce  much,  if  indeed  . any, 
of  the  resin  collected  for  sale. — O’Shaughnessy, 
gives  the  following  description  of  the 

(7036)  Shorea  rohusta  or  Saul  tree.  This  is 
a tree  of  great  size,  a native  of  Morung,  the 
Paulghaut  mountains  &c.  Sepals  afterwards 
chan 'ring  into  5 long  wings,  petals  5,  stamens  15, 
filaments  capillary  below  the  anthers,  anther 
cells  short,  obtuse,  conncctum  filiform,  pro- 
duced beyond  the  cells  into  a more  or  less 
elongated  colored,  deciduous  bristle,  ovarium 
3 ceded,  with  two  pendulous  ovules  in  each 
cell.  Seed  solitary,  cotyledons  stalked,  not 
crumbled,  radicle  superior,  leaves  coriaceous, 
oblong,  obtuse,  often  emarginate  at  the  base, 
pancles  numerous  from  the  axils  of  the  fallen 
eaves,  branches  and  pedicels  glabrous. 
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The  Shorea  robnsla,  and  indeed  Borne  other 
species,  yield  abundance  of  the  resin  called 
dammer,  the  superior  kinds  of  which  arc  ef- 
ficient substitutes  for  the  pine  resin  of  the 
European  Pharmacopoeia:.  Captain  Jenkins  of, 
Assam  forwarded  specimens  of  this  re- 
sin perfectly  transparent  and  colorless;  in  the 
bazars  the  color  ranges  from  pale  amber  to 
dark  brown.  It  is  devoid  of  taste  and  smell. 
Sp.  gr.  1.097  to  1.123,  easily  fusible,  partially 
soluble  in  alcohol  (83.1  per  1000),  almost  en- 
tirely in  ether,  perfectly  in  oil  of  turpentine 
and  the  fixed  oils  ; sulphuric  acid  dissolves  and 
gives  it  a red  color.  Two  parts  of  colorless  > 
dammer  and  2\  parts-  of  oil  of  turpentine, , 
make  the  best  varnish  for  lithographic  draw- 
ings. 

(7037)  Dipterocarpex . Dr.  Wight  gives  des- 
criptions of  the  resiidferous  and  balsamiferous- 
trees  of  India.  Under  the  head  Dipterocurpea 
he  observes  : — The  trees  of  this  order  growing  ini 
Madras  are  all  natives  of  the  hilly  tracts  of  the 
Balaghaut.  In  Siihet,  Chittagong  and  Pegu: 
where  they  abound,  they  occupy  the  plains.  In 
Java  one  species  ( Dipterocarpus  littoralis)  is: 
found  on  the  sea  shore.  A Hopea  and  the  Valeria, 
irulica  also  approach  the. coast  in  Malabar,  but  the 
latter,  or  perhaps  a distinct  species,  is  also  plenti- 
ful in  Mysore.  Two  or  three  species  are  found  in 
Goomsur,  forming  extensive  forests,  and  affording, 
to  the  inhabitants  incense,  dammer  and  wood  oil. 
Judging  from  the  imperfect  specimens  collected 
by  Dr.  Maxwell  and  Capt.  McPherson,  one  of 
them  belongs  to  Roxburgh’s  genus  Shorea,  ap- 
parently S.  robusla.  Both  these  Gentlemen  men- 
tion Cldoroxylon  dupada  as  being  one  of  them,  but 
this,  Dr.  Wight  thinks,  must  be  a mistake,  origi- 
nating in  a statement  of  Dr.  Ainslie,  that  this 
is  the  botanical  name  given  to  the  Indian  dammer 
tree  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  but  which  was  an  error  of 
Buchanan’s,  arising  from  his  not  being  aware 
that  several  trees  produce  dammer  and  that  his 
Ghloroxylon  dupada  had  already  been  described* 
by  Linnaeus  under  the  generic  name  of  Vateriuj 
The  Shoreas  (Roxb.)  or  Yaticas  (Linn)  and 
Vnterias  yield  the  solid  product  called  dammer 
and  Piney,  whilst  the  produce  of  the  Dipterocarpus 
retains  its  fluidity  and  is  the  “ wood  oil”  of  the 
bazars.  The  Camphor  tree  of  Sumatra  is  a spe- 
eds of  V alien.  ( Shorea  caniphorijera.  Roxb.)  The 
Vateria  Indiea  ( Ohloroxijlon  dupada  of  Buchanan 
and  Ainslie,  and  the  Piney  marnm  of  the  Hindoos} 
produces  a resin  resembling  Copal,  much  finer 
than  that  procured  from  other  species,  natives  of 
India,  the  finer  specimens  of  which  are  as  trans- 
parent as  amber  and  nearly  colorless.  It  is  pro- 
cured by  the  very  simple  process  of  cutting  a notch 
in  the  tree  sloping  inwards  and  downwards.  This 
is  soon  filled  with  the  juice,  which  in  a short  time 
hardens  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

(7038)'  Canarittni.  Under  the  head  of  “ Canar- 
ium- ,”  Wight  observes,— the  resinous  uice  of 
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the  Canarium  commune  lias  properties  similar  to 
Gopaiva,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  kernels  of 
the  seed  afford  by  ‘ expression  a bland  edible 
oil.  i’lie  Canarium  atrictum  of  Roxburgh  is 
known  in  Malabar  under  the  name  of  the  “ black 
<la miner  tree”  in  contradistinction  to  the  Valeria 
which  is  the  “ white  danimer  tree.”  This  tree 
is  rather  common  in  the  Alpine  forests  about 
t.’ourtallum  in  the  Tinncvelly  district,  and  is  there 
regularly  rented  for  the  sake  of  its  danimer.  Tin 
danimer  is  transparent  and  of  a deep  brownish 
yellow  or  amber  color,  when  held  between 
the  eye  and  the  light,  but  when  adhering 
to  the  tree  has  a bright  shining  black  ap- 
pearance. The  flowers  of  the  species  1 have 
not  seen,  the  fruit  is  a very  hard  three  celled 
oval  nut  tapering  at  each  end.” — Wight  ^ III. 

Iu  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1857,  the  Jury 
endeavoured  to  identify  the'  various  products 
and  to  arrange  them  under  their  several  heads. 

E.  J.  Waring,  Esq.,  remarks;  that  “ the  sub- 
stances known  as  “ black  damper ,”  and  “ white 
dammer"  are  undoubtedly  the  produce  of  different 
trees.  The  Black  dam.r  r tree,  he  adds,  appears  to 
be  the  Canarium  atrictum  (lloxb.  El.  Ind.  Vol.  iii. 
p.  13S).-  It  does  not  grow  on  the  low  lands  of 
iravnucore,  being  only  found  in  the  mountain- 
ous regions  between  Travancore  and  Tin  tie  veil  y. 
General  Cullen,  who  has  paid  much  attention  to 
this  subject,  has  never  heard  of  the  true  Saul 
tree  (V.  robnsta)  in  the  Travancore  forests,  but 
the  Vatica  tv.mbngaia  is  common  iu  Travancore, 
it  is  called  Tumbagurn  or  “ Cuinbagum”  and  at 
Courtalluiii  “ Congo.”  Th e while  dammer , or  vul- 
lay  coonghilimn  of  Ainslie,  is,  lie  thinks,  without 
Joubtthe  produce  of  the  Valeria  indicu.  I send 
von  two  specimens  of  the  resin  very  different 
in  appearance,  one  dense  with  a vitreous  fracture 
md  of  a pale  green  color,  the  other  very  porous 
nr  vesicular  of  a bright  amber  color.  I am 
assured  by  those  who  have  the  best  opportunities 
of  knowing,  that  they  are  both  obtained  from  the 
Pegni  marram  or  Vateria  indica,  the  denser  one 
neing  the  natural  exudation  which  has  spontane- 
ously hardened  on  the  tree,  and  its  surface  you 
'ill  perceive  bears  witness  to  the  fact,  whilst 'the 
other  has  been  obtained  by  incision  and  subse- 
quent exposure  to  the  sun  or  fire  to  hasten  the 
gardening  process.  All  kinds  of  vellay  cobnglii- 
mm  or  white  dammers  that  I have  met  with  on 
lie  Western  coast  are  referable  to  one  of  these 
ipecimens,  the  difference  arising  from  the  mode 
of  collection,  and  perhaps  depending  somewhat 
on  the  age  of  the  tree.  As  far  as  I can  learn, 
here  are  no  other  trees  in  Travancore  which 
ueld  dammers  of  any  kind.” 

In  a subsequent  letter  the  same  gentleman 
o oserves,  When  last  I wrote,  I spoke  confident- 

-V ■ J®  dainmer  being  the  exudation 
M the  ' ateriu  indica.  From  subsequent  en- 
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qiuTies,  this  opinion  must,  1 think,  be  sliglrtly 
modified,  as  1 am  assured  by  one  of  the  largest 
collectors  of  this  article  to  the  north  (near  Co- 
chin) that  much  of  the  difference'  observed  in 
different  specimens  arises  from  the  kind  of  I’i- 
ney  maram  from  which  they  are  obtained. 
J lie  one  kiiid  he  describes  as  having  longer, 
narrower  and  thinner  leaves  than  the  common 
Finney  maram  ( Vateria  indica).  1 have  never 
seen  the  tree  myself  but  probably  it  is  the  Va- 
leria lanceolula.  In  speaking  of  the  “ white 
dammer  tree”  therefore,  it  would  be  perhaps  ad- 
visable to  say,  “ Vateria  Indica  and  allied  spe- 
cies” 

Subsequently  to  this,  on  the  18th  May, 
in  advising  the  committee  of  the  transmis- 
sion of  specimens  of  the  white  and  black 
dammer  trees  [collected  personally  by  J. 
Hi-own,  Esq.,  Astronomer  in  charge  of  the 
Trivandrum  Observatory,]  Dr.  Waring  says, 
“I  regret  that  there  are  no  flowers  "to  the 
specimens  of  the  black  dammer  tree,  but,  the 
fruit  and  arrangement  of  the  leaves  at  once  prove 
that  it  is  not  a Dipterocarpus,  and  consequently 
not  the  / atica  tiimbugnia,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  it  appears  to  me  clearly  to  be  a Cana- 
rinfn.  [The  specimen  n as' identified  by  the 
Jury,  as  the-  Canarium.  ittni  lum , lloxb.]  I 
send  you  Mr.  Brown’s  interesiing  letter  which 
accompanied  the  specimens,  Regarding  these 
Mr.  Brown  writes,  “ It  seemed  to  me  that 
if  there  was  still  a doubt  as  to  the  black 

dammer  tree,”  it  must  have  been  due  to 

want  of  authority  in  the  specimens  pro- 
duced, and  thinking  that  I could  not  help  you 
well  by  such  proxy  as  I could  have  obtained, 
and  as  I expected  to  be  near  the  base  of 
the  Ghauts  and  in  the  region  of  Dammer  trees 
within  a fortnight,  I the  more  readily  posi- 

poned  the  matter.  The  “ black  dammer  tree” 

was  in  flower  about  the  beginning  of  April, 
as  far  as  I could  guess  from  the  seed  ves- 
sels, and  the  white  dammer  tree  in  the  begin- 
ning of  May.  Both  trees  grow  in  the  forests 
here,  about  1800  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  but  the  white  dammer  tree  seems  more 
common  than  the  other,  perhaps  because  the 
lull  men,  getting  more  dammer  from  the  latter 
destroy  it  more  readily.  The  best  specimens  of 
the  black  dammer  tree  which  I examined  were 
above  two  yards  in  girth  at  the  height  of  four 
feet  above  the  spread  of  the  roots.  The  trunk 
is  round,  straight  and  smooth,  rising  22  to  30 
feet  before  branching,  the  bark  generally  whitish, 
dotted  with  small  papillae,  peels  off  iu  long- 
flakes.  I he  dammer  that  exudes  from  the  cuts 
m the  trunk  seems  to  be  a great  favorite  of  seve- 
ral species  of  iusects  especially  of  one  resem- 
bee,  called  by  the  Hill  men  “ kul- 
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in  holes  in  the  ground.  L send  you  specimens 
of  the  bark  as  well  as  of  the  black  dammer  taken 
by  me  from  one  of  the  trees.  The  Hill  men  to 
get.  the  dammer,  make  a great  number  of  vertical 
cuts  into  the  bark,  all  round  near  the  base  of 
the  trunk  ; they  then  set  fire  to  the  tree  below  t he 
cuts,  and  having  thus  killed  it,  they  leave  it  for 
two  years  before  they  collect  the  dammer,  they 
say  that  after  one  year  only  the  quantity  of 
dammer  is  muck  less  than  after  two  years,  llie 
tree  is  killed  in  the  hot  season  and  the  dammer 
is  collected  in  February  or  March.  AV  lien  on 
the  ghats  previously,  as  well  as  this  year,  we 
were  struck  on  looking  towards  the  forests  on 
both  the  Eastern  and  Western  slopes  as  high 
as  300'!  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  by  num- 
bers of  trees  with  bright  red,  often  crimson  foli- 
age, contrasting  strongly  with  the  various  greens 
around.  These  crimson  trees,  are  black  dammer 
trees,  the  color,  due  to  the  young  leaves,  disap- 
pears gradually  in  April.  I he  leaves  ot  the 
young  plants  are  more  sharply  serrated  than 
those  of  the  old  trees,  and  they  have  tufts  of 
hairs  all  around  ihe  edges,  which  are  not  visible 
in  the  leaves  taken  from  the  old  trees.  The 
white  dammer  tree  has  much  the  same,  fetme, 
trunk  r mud  and  straight,  branching  at  20  to  30 
feet  from  the  ground  ; its  appearance  is  however 
sufficiently  different.  1 lie  trunk  of  the  black 
dammer  tree  is  smooth  and  whitish  : that  of  the 
white  dammer  tree  is  (in  all  the  specimens  I saw) 
beautifully  variegated  by  variously  colored 
lichens,  red,  white,  green,  and  black,  the  lattei 
generally  prevailing.  The  trunk  also  is  dimpled 
all  over  by  the  scaling  off  of  small  patches  ol 
the  bark.  ' 1 am  told  that  the  young  leaves  are 
also  reddish  but  not  nearly  so  bright  as  those  of 
the  black  dammer  tree.  The  white  dammer  is 
obtained  in  the  same  manner  as  the  black  dani- 
mer,  but  the  quantity  obtained  from  one  tree  is 
generally  little  more  than  one  third  of  that  from 
a black  dammer  tree  of  the  same  size.  The 
quantity  obtained  from  a black  dammer  tiee 
may  be  about  30  to  40  dungallies.  A dungal- 
lv  is  a measure  of  about  2~&  seers,  ivistuiah, 
Assistant  supervisor  of  the  Coimbatore  district 
writing  from  Suttymungalam  says  : — “ Both 
the  white  and  black  dammer  trees  grow  in 
these  forests,  but  the  black  are  by  far  the 
most  numerous  being  in  the  proportion  of 
ten  to  one  white  dammer  tree.  Both  trees 
have  the  same  appearance,  growing  to  the  height 
of  10  or  12  yards  ot  one  uniform  thickness,  and 
then  branching  like  a jack  tree.  Ihe  dammer  is 
extracted  from  the  black  dammer  tree  by  pdmg 


firewood  to  the  height  of  one  yard  around  the 
base  of  the  trunk  and  lighting  it.  The  dammer 
subsequently  exudes  from  the  trunk  as  high  as 
the  flames  reach.  The  operation  is  conducted 
at  any  season  of  the  year,  and  the  dammer  conti- 
nues to  flow  for  ten  years  between  the  months  of 
April  and  November  and  is  collected  in  January. 
The  tree  after  having  yielded  dammer  for  10  or 
1 2 years  dies.  The  white  dammer  tree  is  not 
acted  on  by  fire  but  the  resin  exudes  spontane- 
ously, and  is  found  at  the  foot  of  the  trunk,  it  is 
not  much  sought  after  by  merchants.” 

I he  Jury  remark  that  both  the  white  and  black 
dammer  trees  have  been  recognised  (by  the  speci- 
mens) as  the  Valeria  and  Cmtarima,  although 
the  black  dammer  sent  from  the  Travancore  dis- 
trict to  the  Exhibition  was  erroneously  attributed  I 
to  the  Vatica  iamb  again  by  the  exhibitor.  Mr. 
Pedre  Proboo  ascribes  the  different  appearance 
of  various  specimens  of  this  resin  to  the  age  oft 
the  tree.  The  most  vesicular  specimens,  he  says,, 
are  obtained  from  the  young  tree,  the  more  com- 
pact ones  from  the  mature  plant,  whilst  the  darkest: 
colored  kinds  are  obtained  from  the  hearts  off 
the  tree  when  decayed  and  split  with  old  age. 

The  Jury  sum  up  in  the  following  few  words  — 
The  whole  of  the  substances  commonly  called: 
“ Hammers,”  produced  in  the  Madras  presidency, 
are  obtained  from  tiees  of  the  genera  Valeria, 
Canarifim,  and  Skorea  or  Vatica.  The  two  formeri 
viz.  Vateria  and  (Janarium,  yield  by  far  the  larg- 
est part  (it  not  the  whole)  of  the  dainmers  pro- 
duced on  the  Wesiern  const  of  the  Peninsula, 
whilst  the  Shoreas  or  Yaticas  yield  the  greater: 
part  of  that  collected  in  the  northern  and  eastern 
districts. 

They  may  be  briefly  arranged  as  follow's. — 

(7039)  hammers  of  the  Western  Coast.  Black'. 
Dammer.  ( Ganarium  striatum),  the  car  poo  coon-- 
g/iilium  of  Ainslie,  the  Dammara  nigra  legit ima. 
of  Piumphius  and  the  Ganari  of  the  Malays. 
This  occurs  in  large  stalactytic-shaped  masses,  of 
a bright  shining  black  color  when  viewed  from  &• 
distance,  but  translucent  and  of  a deep  reddish 
brown  when  held  in  thin  laminae  between  the  eve- 
and  the  light.  It  is  perfectly  homogenous,  and 
has  a vitreous  fracture.  Its  shape  appears  to  be; 
due  to  the  fact  of  the  balsam  having  exuded  in  a 
very  fluid  state  and  trickled  down  the  trunk  of  the- 
tree,  where  it  gradually  hardens  bv  exposure  to 
the  sun  the  fresh  resin  continuing  to  flow  over 
that  already  hardened,  gives  rise  to  the  stalac- 
tytic  appearance  of  the  huge  lumps  of  resin, 
the  outside  of  which  much  resemble  the  gutter- 
ing of  wrax  caused  by  placing  a lighted  candle 


„p  vet"  and  " Pocv  ne-vet,”  specimens  of  which  were  exhibited  at  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1857,  and  are  said 
to  be  found  in  the  cround,  and  were  supposed  to  be  produced  by  some  hymenopterous  insect,  it  is  also  found  in  hoi- 

wo  lumixx  c ...  . ... 1 _ ..~11 U-ittls.  mein  mimH  tvit  i mnr>  nr  Ipcq  cann  nr#»arrh. 


low  trees  This  substance,  although  composed  chiefly  of  a yellow  brittle  resin  mixed  with  more  or  less  sand  or  earth, 
„„„„„  nrpMadv  like  that  which  would  be  looked  for  if  used  by  an  hymenopterous  insect  in  the  construe- 
has  an  aPPea^®”ce  precisely  nke  of  tlie  Madras  Exhibition  of  1857.  class  iv.)  The  Madras  Exhibition 

of°1855  contained  a substance  from  Malacca  called ‘ 1,ad,bc^n  ^ent,y  form,d  1D 

manner,  although  the'cclls  were  larger  and  the  resin  blacker  and  harder  than  the  1 oonjet. 


same  : 
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in  a draught.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold,  but 
partially  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  on  the  ad- 
dition of  camphor : when  powdered  it  is  readily 
soluble  in  oil  of  turpentine.  Powdered  and  burnt, 
on  the  fire  it  emits  a more  resinous  smell  and 
burns  with  more  smoke  than  white  dammer. 
“The  size  of  the  lumps  of  this  resin,  together 
with  its  color  and  the  peculiarity  of  shape  al- 
ready mentioned,  suffice  to  distinguish  it  from 
other  Indian  resins. 

(7040)  Jfltite  Dammer  or  Pine y resin  (Va- 
terin  indica  and  allied  species ) of  Linnaeus  and 
Wight.  0 holoroxylon  Dnpada  of  Buchanan  and 
Ainslie,  the  Doopada  resin  of  Mysore,  and  the 
Payanee  or  Piney  of  the  Malabars. 

Variety  No-  1.  Compact  Piney  resin  or  Jirst 
sort  ickite  dammer. 

This  occurs  in  large  lumps  of  all  shapes  and 
varying  in  color  on  the  outside  from  a bright 
orange  to  a dull  yellow,  bearing  evident  marks 
of  having  adhered  to  the  bark  of  the  tree.  It 
has  a shining  vitreous  fracture,  is  very  hard  and 
oears  a great  resemblance  to  amber.  Its  color 
internally)  is  of  all  shades,  from  a light  green  to 
i light  yellow,  the  green  tint  predominating  in 
he  generality  of  specimens. — It  is  more  soluble 
n alcohol  than  black  dammer,  and  burns  with 
ess  smoke  and  a more  agreeable  odour. 

It  is  easily  distinguishable  from  all  other  In- 
lian  resins  by  its  superior  hardness,  its  colour 
md  amber  like  appearance. 

Variely  No.  2.  Cellular  Piney  resin,  or  second 
>r  white  dammer. 

This  occurs  either  in  small  lumps  or  in  large 
masses,  generally  of  a shining  appearance  and 
lalsamic  smell.  Has  a very  cellular  structure, 
vhich  is  attributable  partly  to  the  mode  of 
Election,  and  partly  to  the  age  of  the  tree., 
votches  being  cut  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
loping  inwards  and  downwards  the  resin  col- 
jcts  in  the  cavity  and  is  either  permitted  to 
ry  on  the  spot,  or  is  collected  and  dried  by  the 
pplication  of  heat.  It  is  of  all  shades  from  light 
reen  to  light  yellow  or  white,  and  is  usually 
ranslucent.  Specimens  are  sometimes  seen,  in 
hich,  from  the  dessication  having  been  impro- 
erly  conducted,  the  resin  is  more  opaque,  of 
dull  green  color  and  full  of  air  bubbles,  pres.-nt- 
ig  the  appearance  of  having  undergone  a partial 
:rmentation.  1 his  resin  may  be  recognised  by 
i cellular  appearance  and  balsamic  smell— this 
itter  however,  (which  is  of  course  due  to  the 
olatile  oil  it  contains,)  is  gradually  lost  by  long 
eeping  or  constant  exposure  to  the  air.  On 
flitting  open  old  and  decayed  trees,  portions 
t a dark  colored  resin,  are  often  found  having 
ic  solid  consistence  of  first  variety,  but  the  iif- 
;nor  quality  of  the  second. 


RESIN. 

(7041)  Dammers  of  the  northern  and  eastern 
Distr  ids • 

Variety  No.  3.  Saul  tree  dammer.  ( Shorea  ro- 
busta  and  other  species).* 

This  occurs  in  sticks  much  resembling  in 
shape  the  black  dammer,  but  differing  widely 
in  colour  and  consistency.  In  colour  it  varies 
from  a light  yellow  to  a dark  brown,  the  two 
colours  being  very  frequently  blended  in  the 
same  lump  and  giving  it  the  appearance  of 
having  a regular  “ grain”.  It  is  friable  and 
differs  from  the  white  dammer  of  the  western 
coast  in  its  inferior  hardness,  its  opacity  and 
its  peculiar  form,  and  from  the  black  dammer 
in  its  color.  An  intelligent  native  correspon- 
dent writing  from  Gopalpore  says,  “ There  are 
extensive  tracts  of  Googulam  ( Vatica ) jungles  in 
the  Gooinsur  and  Cuttack  provinces.  The  Klioonds 
and  Woodias  living  in  and  near  these  jungles 
wound  trees  in  several  places.  The  resin  issues 
and  is  collected  when  sufficiently  solid.  The 
Hammer  collected  from  the  decayed  parts  of  the 
tree  is  of  a dark  color,  the  tree  is  called  “ Guggi- 
lam”  in  Telugu  and  “ tala  gotso”  in  Urya.  The 
Khoonds  and  Urvas  make  these  leaves  into  the 
plates  from  which  they  eat  their  food,  and  also  roll 
up  tobacco  in  them  to  smoke  like  a cheroot.  In 
time  of  famine  the  above  tribes  live  on  a soup 
made  from  the  fruit  of  this  tree. 

(7042)  Lac.  The  specimens  exhibited,  consisted  - 
of,  Lac : Good  stick  lacs  were  shown  from 
Malabar,  Bellary,  Mangalore  and  Pegu  Also 
an  excellent  series  of  stick,  seed,  and  shell  lac, 
with  the  dye  from  Mirzapore,  Kymoor  and  Ha- 
zarebaugh  jungles,  from  Claud  H.  Brown  Esq., 
for  which  honorable  mention  was  awarded. 

(7043)  Piney  resin,  or  white  Dammer  ( Valeria 
Indica).  Of  the  many  specimens  exhibited  the 
best  was  that  shown  by  E.  B.  Thomas,  Esq.  of 
Coimbatore.  It  had  the  amber  like  appearance 
of  the  best  description  of  Vateria  lesin.  Another 
specimen  closely  approaching  to  this  in  quality 
was  exhibited  by  Pedre  Proboo  of  Mangalore,  lie 
also  exhibited  a series  of  specimens  of  this  resin 
of  various  qualities  anda  cake  of  the  inspissated 
juice  of  the  same  tree,  which  is  used  for  mixing 
with  bees  wax  in  making  candles. 

Mr.  Bassano,  tahsildar  of  Wynaad,  exhibils 
a bottle  of  the  fresh  resin,  or  as  it  is  call- 
ed  lyine  varnish.  It  is  of  a light  grey 
colour,  with  a strong  balsamic  odour.  The 
lahsildar  of  Walloo-wynaud  in  Malabar  for- 
warded another  series,  varying  in  color  from 
white  to  black.  Hie  Exhibitor  observes  that  the 
resin  which  first  exudes  is  called  “ Cheng  ilium’' 
(this  is  white),  that  which  flows  subsequently  is 
termed  “ Coongilium"  (darker  than  the  above), 
and  when  dried  it  is  called  Dammer  (black.)  lie 

on  the  West  coast,  but  yields  little  if  any  of  the  dammer 


* The  Vatica  tumbugaia  grows  also  to  a limited  extent 
fleeted  there. 
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describes  the  three  sorts  as  being  the  produce  of 
the  Pay  nee  tree  ( Valeria) . 

(7044)  Doon/t,  Mr.  Thwaites  of  the  Govern- 
ment Botanical  Gardens  at  Paradenia  in  Ceylon 
exhibited  a line  specimen  of  Doona  dimmer,  ob- 
tained front  a Dipterocavpus  tree  discovered  by 
the  exhibitor  and  named  by  him  Doona  Zcylanica. 
This  highly  interesting  product,  in  color  and  ap- 
pearance much  resembles  pine  resin. 

(7045)  Poon-yet.  Specimens  of  this  curious 
substance  were  exhibited  by  Dr.  Cleghorn  and 
the  Honorable  W.  Elliot,  Esq.  They  were 
brought  from  Burmah  and  are  said  to  be  pro- 
duced by  a species  of  hvmcnopterous  insect  in 
holes  in  the  ground  and  hollow  trees.  Indeed  the 
cellular  structure  of  the  specimens  much  resem- 
ble that  of  a wasp’s  nest.  A circumstance  so  un- 
usual rendered  the  Jury  at  first  somewhat 
incredulous  of  the  correctness  of  this  statement, 
but  in  the  course  of  the  investigations  into  the 
origin  of  the  dummers  of  the  western  coast,  it  was 
incidentally  mentioned  that  a species  of  bee  ap- 
peared exceedingly  fond  of  the  liquid  datnmer  of 
the  C.  murium,  this  insect  lives  in  holes  in  the 
ground  and  it  will  probably  be  found  on  inspec- 
tion that  its  cells  are  composed  of  a similar  sub- 
stance to  that  now  under  consideration. 

(7046)  Kino  (Pterocarpus  marsupium.)  The 
several  specimens  of  kino  at.  the  Exhibition,  said 
to  be  the  produce  of  the  Pterocarpus  marsupium 
agreed  in  being  but  slightly  astringent,  of  a vi- 
treous fracture  and  very  deep  red  color  approach- 
ing to  black.  The  'finest  specimen  was  that  ex- 
hibited by  Dr.  Waring,  run  in  a bamboo. 

(7047)  Dragon  s blood,  specimens  of  dragon’s 
blood  one  in  lump  and  one  in  reed,  neither  as- 
tringent. 

(7048)  Palas  or  Dhak  kino.  (Butea  frondosa.) 
Shown  by  several  exhibitors. 

(7049)  Dikkamalay  (Gardenia).  Gardenia 
resins. 

(7050)  Benjamin.  Of  two  excellent  speci- 
mens of  Benjamin,  that  of  Siam  appears  to  be 
superior  in  fragrance  to  the  Sumatra  product, 
although  both  possess  a delightful  aroma,  they 
are  of  the  amygdaloid  kind,  the  latter  being  al- 
most entirely  composed  of  agglutinated  white 
tears. 

(7051)  Gunda  feroza  ( Boswellia  ihnrifera. ) 
Is  largely  used  in  some  parts  of  India  ns  an  ap- 
plication to  indolent  ulcers  and  wounds  and  is 
supposed  to  form  the  chief  ingredient  of 
« Wroughton’s  ointment.”  It  has  the  odour, 
taste  and  consistence  of  a balsam. 

(7052)  Theetsee.  (Melanorrhiea  usilala).  The 
celebrated  theetsee  darnmer  was  exhibited  by  Dr. 
Brandis  from  Pegu  aiul  Capt.  Benson  from  Moul- 
mein.  The  latter  exhibitor  also  forwarded  a half 
log  of  the  tree  which  is  probably  the  first  ever 
imported  into  Madras. 

(7053)  Gamboge. 


RHAMNACEyE. 

(7054)  Xanthoxylon  triphyllmn.  A very 
small  quantity  of  the  resin  obtained  from  this 
tree  was  exhibited  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson 
of  Cottyam.  Judging  from  the  specimen  it 
appears  to  be  produced  in  too  small  quantities 
to  be  useful  in  a commercial  point  of  view,  but 
the  jury  awarded  honorable  mention  for  the 
carefulness  of  the  exhibitor  in  identifying  the 
plant  and  supplying  the  correct  botanical  name  of 
this  new  product. 

(7055)  Googool.  This  gum  rcsiu,  is  chiefly 
used  as  a medicine. 

(7056)  Gum  Elastis. 

(7057)  Moringa  gum  much  resembles  traga- 
canth,  although  its  partial  elasticity  has  caused 
it  to  be  classed  amongst  the  elastics.  No  use  is 
known  for  this  abundant  product. 

(7058)  Gums  properly  so  called. 

(7059)  Acacia  gum. 

(7060)  Mgle  mtihnelos. 

(7061)  Casheio  tree  gum. — (Anacardium  occi- 
dentals). 

(7062)  Azadirachta  Indica. 

(7063)  Kuteera.- — The  produce  of  the  Goc.h 
lospernnun  gossypium  much  resembles  tragacanth. 

(7064)  IVood  apple  gum. — (Fcronia  elephan- 
tum.)  This  is  one  of  the  best  gums  included 
under  the  general  name  of  gum  ardbic. — Lieut-. 
Haw/ces,  Reporter  on  Sec.  1,  Glass  IV  : M.  E.  of 
1 S 5 7 

(7065)  RI-TAMNACEyE,  a natural  order  of 
Exogenous  Plants,  veinakable  for  having  a val- 
vate  calyx,  hooded  petals,  opposite  to  which  their 
stamens  are  inserted  into  the  tube  of  the  calyx, 
and  a superior  or  half  inferior  fruit  which  is 
either  dry  or  fleshy.  The  species  are  fouud 
nearly  all  over  the  world,  except  in  the  arctic 
zone.'  The  chief  number  of  species  is  said  to  be 
dispersed  through  the  hottest  parts  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  south  of  Europe,  north  of  Africa, 
Gape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Australia.  They  are 
all  shrubs,  with  small  greenish  or  inconspicuous 
flowers. 

The  species  which,  are  best  known  in  Great 
Britain  are  the  Rhainnus  frangnla,  Alder  ; R. 
catharticus,  Buckthorn  ; Paliurus  Australis, 
Christ’s  Thorn  ; and  Buckthorn  ; the  evergreen 
Rhcunnus  Alaternus.  The  useful  species  are  of 
some  importance  : — R.  catharticus  and  several 
others  have  purgative  berries ; R.  iufectorins 
yields  the  French  berries  of  the  shops  employed  i 
for  dyeing  yellow ; the  fruit  of  the  Jujube, 
Zizyphus  Jujube  and  /•  vulgaris,  is  sub-acid  and 
eatable,  and  the  species  are  cultivated  for  it  in 
the  south  of  Europe  and  the  temperate  parts  of 
Asia  ; Z.  Loins  gave  its  name  to  the  Lotophagi, 
or  Lote-Eaters,  of  Africa  ; and  Rhamnusfraugnla 
is  extensively  cultivated  for  the  manufacture  of 
charcoal.  Geanothus  Americanus  yields  the  New  • 
Jersey  Tea.  [Ceanothus  ; llovinia;  Paliurus; 
Bhamnus.] — Eng.  Cyc. 


RHAMNUS. 

(7066)  RHAMNUS  (the  word  is  Greek, 
Pa'^oj),  a widely  diffused  genus  of  Plants,  the 
type  of  'the  natural  family  lihavmacecc . It  is 
cniefly  futind  in  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe, 
in  Siberia,  and  in  the  Himalayas  at  elevations 
of  6,5u"  feet;  also  in  the  New  World,  and  at 
the  Gape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  genus  is  characterised  by  having  an  urceo- 
late  ‘1-5 -cleft  calyx  ; petals  wanting,  or  emargi- 
nate  ; ant.liers  ovate,  2-cel  led  ; disc  thin,  over- 
spreading the  tube  of  the  calyx  ; ovary  superior, 
o-t -celled  ; styles  6 or  -1,  distinct  or  united  ; 
fruit  llesliv,  with  3 or  4,  or  in  consequence  of 
abortion,  2 tlbrous  indehiscent  stones. — Evg.  Cyc. 
The  juice  of  the  unripe  fruit  of  lih&mnuts  iv.fe.c- 
torms,,  catlurrticus  and  virgatux,  known  as  Tur- 
key or  French  berries,  is  used  for  dyeing  leather 
yellow.  W hen  mixed  with  lime  and  evaporated 
lo  dryness,  it  forms  the  color  called  sap-green. 
A great  quantity  of  yellow  berries  are  annually  I 
snipped  from  Constantinople;  115  tons  were 
imported  into  Liverpool  in  1853.  The  average 
tnuual  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  are 
"•out  -1 50  tons.  They  come  from  the  Levant 
u hair  bales  weighing  three  and  a quarter  cwt., 

•r  in  tierces  ot  four  to  five  cwt.,  and  are  used  by 
adico  printers  tor  dyeing  a yellow  color.  The\ 
ire  sometimes  called  Persian  berries.  It  is  a 
abject  of  surprise  that  the  common  betel-nut  of 
he  East  has  uever  been  introduced  for  dyeing 
nirposes. — Simmmds.  Dr.  Wight,  in  leones, 
ives  Ilham  mis  hirsutus,  978  ; Wightii,  159; 
’jf)  Ian  tea,  1899. 

(7067)  RHAMNUS  : Species.  The  GREEN 
IIE  RHAMNUS.  While  upon  the  subject  of 

hinese  dyes,  says  Fortune,  I shall  now  give  some 
ccount  of  the  “ green  indigo,”  which  has  been 
ttracting  much  notice  lately  both  in  India  and  in 
ju rope.  A portion  of  cotton  cloth  obtained  in 
Ihuia  by  the  French  manufacturers  being  greatly 
dinircd  on  account  of  the  peculiar  green  of 
s dye,  was  submitted  to  the  celebrated  chemist. 

I.  Persoz,  with  a request  that  lie  would  endeavour 
) ascertain  the  composition  of  the  green  co- 
rnr.  The  following  is  a translation  of  his 
:port  upon  this  subject  lo  the  Academy  of 
deuces:— Every  attempt  that  I made  upon 
ie  specimen  to  detect  evidence  of  the  pre- 
mce  ot  a blue  or  yellow  failed,  and  I was  led 
i the  conviction,  by  isolating  the  colorino-  prjn. 
pie,  that  the  green  was  produced  bv  a dyein<>- 
atonal  of  ;*  peculiar  nature  and  sui  generis  It 
irtlier  was  evident, 

1st. —That  the  coloring  matter  was  an  or°a- 
lc  product  of  vegetable  origin.  ° 

2nd.— T fiat  the  fabric  on  which  it  was  fixed 

LtT  r ’ a d(,se  of  alum  and 

' °f  lro“  al,d  llm«.  bodies  the  presence 
. which  necessarily  m,  plied  that  mordime  lmd 
-en  used  in  dyeing  the  calico. 

hese  re3ults  w so, positive,  amj  nt  the 

so  opposed  not  only  to  everything 
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regarding 


the  composi- 


me 


j known  in  Europe  , 

| (iun  of  green  colour,  but  also  to  all  that  is 
| recorded  by  writers  regarding  the  dyeing 
processes  employed  in  China  for  the  pro- 
duction of  green,  that  I was  induced  to  go 
into  a more  detailed  investigation  of  the  subject ; 
and  about  the  end  of  last  November  I applied  to 
Mr.  Forbes,  the  American  Consul  at  Canton,  for 
some  of  this  valuable  material.  I am  indebted  to 
his  kindness  for  a specimen  weighing  about  one 
gramme  ( 1 o -I  grains).  The  substance  is  met  with 
in  thin  plates  of  a blue  colour,  having  a strong 
analogy  u ith  that  of  Java  indigo,  butof  a finer  cake 
and  differing  besides  from  indigo  both  in  its  com- 
position and  in  all  its  chemical  properties.  On  in- 
fusing a small  fragment  of  the  substance  in  water, 
the  liquid  speedily  became  coloured  of  a deep 
! blue  with  a shade  of  green.  After  the  teinpera- 
! ture  had  been  raised  to  the  boiling-point,  apiece 
I of  calico,  prepared  for  printing  with  mordants  of 
1 alum  and  oxide  of  iron,  was  clipped  in  it  and  a 
true  dye  was  the  result.  The  following  appear- 
ances were  observed.  The  portion  of  the  fabric 
to  which  alum  had  been  applied  showed  a deep 
green,  of  more  or  less  intensity,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  mordant.  The  portions  charged 
with  both  alum  and  oxide  of  iron  yielded  a deep 
green,  with  a shade  of  olive.  'The  portions 
charged  with  oxide  of  iron  alone  yielded  a deep 
olive.  The  parts  of  the  cloth  where  no  mordant 
had  been  applied  remained  sensibly  paler.  The 
colours  thus  obtained  were  treated  with  all  the 
re-agents  to  Which  the  Chinese  calico  had  in  the 
first  instance  been  subjected,  and  thev  behaved 
in  precisely  the  same  manner.  From  these  experi- 
ments ii  may  be  inferred, 

1st.  That  the  Chinese  possess  a dye-stuff  pre- 
senting tlie  physical  aspect  of  indigo,  which  dyes 
green  with  mordants  of  alum  and  iron. 

2nd.  That  this  dye  stuff  contains  neither  indi- 
go nor  any  thing  derived  from  that  dyeing  princi- 
ple. Mons.  Legentil,  President  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Paris,  having  perceived  the  im- 
portance of  Prance  being  speedily  put  in  posses- 
sion of  this  valuable  material,  with  a view  to  the 
iuieresls  of  science  and  of  industry,  took  the 
necessary  steps  several  months  ago  for  procuring 
a suitable  quantity  with  the  least  possible  delav, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  have  inquiries  made  as 
to  its  origin  and  mode  of  preparation. 

Mr.  Fortune  Here  adds,  that,  the  investigation 
of  the  green  dye-plant  exhibits  as  many  amusing 
blunders  as  used  to  be  made  about  the  Chinese 
l icepaper  plant  in  former  days.  By  some,  the 
(lowers  of  the  Whi-mei  (Sophora  japonica)  were 
sent  home  as  the  “ green  indigo,”  but  this  plant 
yields  a yellow  dye  and  even  when  mixed  with 
blue  to  make  a green,  the  green  is  not  that  kind 
noticed  by  the  French  manufacturers.  At  another 
place  he  says,  here  1 found  fields  under  cultivation 
with  a kind  of  Rhnmnus apparently.  The  Chinese 
farmer  called  it  “ Loh-zah,  or  “ tioh-Joh-shoeo’1 
■>77  a 3 
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mu!  showed  me  samples  of  the  cloth  which  had 
been  dyed  with  it.  To  my  delight  these  samples 
corresponded  exactly  with  those  sent  hack  from 
France,  one  of  which  was  in  my  possession,  but 
he  told  me  that  two  kinds  were  necessary — 
namely  the  variety  they  cultivated  in  their  fields 
and  one  which  grew  wild  on  the  hills — in  order 
to  produce  the  dye  in  question.  The  former 
they  called  the  yellow  kind  and  the  latter  the 
white  kind.  The  dye  itself  was  not  extracted 
by  them  they  were  merely  the  growers  and  there- 
fore I could  get  no  information  as  to  its  manu- 
facture. I however  secured  a good  supply  of 
plants  and  seeds  of  both  kinds,  which  were 
afterwards  sent,  to  India  and  England.  My 
further  inquiries  on  the  subject  of  the  manu- 
facture of  the  “ green  indigo”  were  conducted  in 
connexion  with  Dr.  Lockhart  and  the  Rev.  J. 
Kdkins,  of  Shanghae.  We  found  that  a con- 
siderable portion  of  this  dve  was  made  near 
a city  called  kia-hiug-foo,  situated  a few  miles 
west  from  Shanghae  and  Mr.  Edkins  procured 
a bundle  of  chips  there  which  exhibited  the 
state  iu  which  the  article  is  sold  in  the  mar- 
ket. ■ Since  I left  China  l have  received  the 
following  interesting  letter  from  Dr.  Lock- 
hart, which  throws  much  light  on  the  subject. 
The  information  was  procured  by  Mr.  Edkius 
and  may  therefore  be  fully  relied  upon.  “ The 
bark  of  two  kinds  of  the  tree  known  as  the 
* green  shrub’  (Luk-char),  one  wild  which  is  call- 
ed the  white  and  another  cultivated,  which  is 
called  the  yellow,  are  used  to  obtain  the  dye. 
The  white  bark  tree  grows  abundantly  in  the 
neighbourhoods  of  Kea-hing  and  Ningpo  ; the 
yellow  is  produced  at  Tsah-kon-pang,  where  the 
dye  is  manufactured.  This  place  is  two  or  three 
miles  west  from  Wang-stern,  a market-town 
situated  a little  to  the  south  of  Kca-hing.  “ The 


“It  is  sent  from  Kea-hing  as  far  as  Shan-ting. 
It  is  also  made  iu  the  province  of  Hootiau  and 
at  Ningpo,  but  the  dye  at  these  places  is  said  to 
be  of  an  inferior  quality.  It  has  long  been 
used  by  painters  iu  water-colours,  but  t her 
application  of  it  to  dvc  cloth  was  first  made- 
only  about  twenty  years  ago.  if  some  method 
could  be  discovered  of  applying  it  to  silk  ta- 
brics  it  would  become  still  more  useful.”  The 
information  obtained  by  Mr.  Kdkins  on  this- 
subject  is,  no  doubt,  perfectly  correct,  it 
agrees  in  the  most  important  particulars  with 
what  I had  gleaned  from  time  to  time  amongst 
the  Chinese  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
The  chips  he  brought  with  him  from  Kea- 
hing  were  identical  with  the  “ Soh-loh,”  or 
“ Loh-zah”  (Rhamnus  sp.)  which  I have  al- 
ready mentioned,  and  his  statement  that  two 
varieties  of  the  plant  are  used  to  produce  the  dye 
agrees  with  my  own  observations.  The  mode  oi 
extracting  the  dye  from  the  bark  or  wood  (for 
both  seem  to  be  used),  as  practised  by  the  Chi- 
nese, apoears  to  lie  slow  anti  tedious,  but  with 
our  superior  knowledge  of  chemistry  this  might 
possibly  be  improved.  From  these  investiga- 
tions it  would  appear  that  two  colouring  princis 
pies  are  necessary  to  the  production  of  this  dye. 
This  however,  will  not  affect  the  value  of  it  ns  r 
rich  and  permanent  green,  a quality  which  has 
been  appreciated  by  the  French  manufacturers.- 
and  which  is  also  well  known  to  the  Chinese. — 
Fortune's  lien,  among  the  Chinese,  p.  lt>7.  At 
another  place  he  mentions  that  the  Rhamnus 
producing  the  green  indigo  (so  called)  has  beer 
discovered  and  introduced  both  to  England  anc 
to  India,  — fortune's  Res • among  the  Chi.  page 
140.  The  probability  of  this  discovery  proving 
correct,  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  it  is  fron 
one  of  this  genus,  the  Rhamnus  calharticus  o 


two  kinds  are  placed  together  in  iron  pans  and  Europe  that  the  pigment  called  Sap  green  o 
thoroughly  boiled.  The  residuum  is  left  undis-  ( Bladder-green  is  obtained.  Voigt  gives  Rham. 
turbctUbr  three  days,  after  which  it  is  placed  in  mis  incamis  and  R.  Yirgatus. 


larger  earthermvnre  vessels,  and  cotton  cloth, 
prepared  with  lime,  is  dyed  with  it  several  limes. 
After  five  or  six  immersions  the  colouring  matter  is 
washed  from  the  cloth  with  water,  and  placed  in 
iron  pans  to  be  again  boiled.  It  is  then  taken 
upon  cotton  yarn  several  times  in  succession  and 
when  absorbed  in  this  way  it  is  next  washed  off 
and  sprinkled  on  thin  paper.  When  half  dry 
the  paper  is  pasted  on  light  screens  and  strongly 
exposed  to  the  sun.  The  product  is  called  Luk- 
kaon.  In  dyeing  cotton  cloth  with  it  ten  parts 
are  mixed  with  three  parts  of  subcarbonate  of 
potash  in  boiling  water.  “ ilie  dye  made  at 
Tsali-kou-pang  is  not  used  to  dye  silk  fabrics, 
because  it  is  only  a rough  surface  which  takes 
it  readily.  To  colour  silk  with  it  so  much  of 
the  material  must  be  used  that  it  will  not  pay. 
All  cotton  fabrics,  also  grass  cloths,  take  the  co- 
lour readily.  The  dye  does  not  lade  with  wash- 
ing, which  gives  it  a superiority  over  other  greens. 


(7008)  RHAMNUS  CATHARTIGUS  (caller 
also  Spina  cenina,  hence  Buckthorn),  indigenous 
shrub,  with  opposite  branches,  spreading,  straight 
round,  smooth,  hard,  and  rigid,  each  terrainat 
mg  in  a strong  spine  after  the  first  year.  Leave* 
deciduous,  bright  green,  smooth,  ribbed,  th< 
young  ones  downy.  Flowers  yellowish  green’ 
on  the  last  year’s  branches  numerous  ; the  fertili 
ones  with  narrow  petals,  rudiments  of  stamens 
and  a deeply  4-cleft-  style  ; barren  «nes  with  at 
abortive  ovary,  anti  broader  petals.  It  flower: 
in  Mav,  ripening  its  berries  in  September,  a 
which  time  they  are  collected.  T lie  berries  an 
about  the  size  of  a peppercorn,  black  externally 
but  within  of  a deep  violet,  the  pulp  inclosing 
three  or  four  9eeds.  The  taste  is  nauseous  ant 
repulsive  at  last,  though  at  first  sweetish  ant 
only  bitter.  They  contain  a peculiar  extractive 
a colouring  principle,  acetic  acid,  and  gum 
The  fresh  and  dried  berries,  the  expressed  juice. 
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or  a syrup  prepared  from  them,  all  possess  pur- 
gative properties,  exemplified  in  that  form  which 
has  led  to  the  designation  ‘ hydragogue.’  Its  action 
is  attended  with  much  sickness,  griping  and 
thirst.  It  should  be  restricted  to  the  arts,  in 
which  it  is  serviceable,  being  the  source  of  the 
pigment  called  Sap-Green  or  Bladder -Green. 
— Eng.  Cgc. 

(7069)  RHAMNUS  FRANGULA,  Alder 
Buckthorn,  has  alternate  branches  aud  elliptical. 
It  is  a native  of  the  British  Islands. — Eng.  Cgc. 

(7070)  RHATANY  ROOT.  Is  derived  from 
the  Krameria  triandra,  and  consists  of  cylindri- 
cal ramifications,  varying  in  size  from  that  of 
a quill  to  a finger.  It  is  obtained  from  Peru, 
and  is  used  as  an  astringent  medicine. — Water- 
don. — -Faulkner. 

(7071)  RHEUM,  a genus  of  Plants  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  Polggonacece,  of  which 
;he  name  is  taken  from  the  : P iov  of  Dioscori- 
ies,  and  which  includes  the  different  species  of 
Rants  which  yield  the  stalks  and  root  so  well 
known  by  the  name  of  Rhubarb.  It  is  doubted 
jy  some  whether  the  root  to  which  the  name 
rha’  and  ‘ rheon’  was  applied  by  the  Greeks 
vas  the  same  as  that  to  which  we  now  apply  the 
iame  of  rhubarb,  because  the  descriptions  of  the 
ormer  given  by  Dioscorides  and  Pliny  do  not 
•pply  to  the  latter.  It  is  admitted  however  that 
iur  rhubarb  was  known  to  the  later  Greek  phy- 
icians,  as  Alexander  of  Tralles  and  Paulas  of 
Egina,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Arabs  were 
fell  acquaint,  d with  it ; and  it  is  remarkable 
hat  they  quote  1 rheon’  as  the  Greek  svnonyme 
f their  ‘ rawuud,’  which  is  rhubarb,  and  which 
hey  describe  as  being  of  various  kinds,  as  Iu- 
ian,  Turkish,  Chinese,  and  from  Khorassan. 
’roin  this  it  is  probable  that  one  kind  may  have 
ecome  substituted  for  another  as  the  communi- 
ation  with  the  east  increased.  Long  as  the 
Lhubarb  root  has  been  known,  it  is  remarkable 
hat  the  species  of  Rheum,  yielding  it  is  yet  un- 
nown  ; this  is  in  consequence  of  the  best  rhu- 
arb,  Turkey  rhubarb,  being  only  obtained  by 
le  Russians  at  Kiachta  from  the  Chinese.  That 
died  Chinese  may  be  the  produce  of  the  same, 
r of  a different  species,  from  the  northern 
Dundaries  ot  that  country.  Dr.  Royle,  after 
viewing  the  different  accounts  of  the  commerce 
' rhubarb,  states  “ This  would  bring  the 
jubarb,  country,  within  95°  of  E.  long,  in  35 
? N.  lat.,  that  is,  into  the  heart  of  Tibet, 
s no  naturalist  has  visited  this  part,  and 
sithei  seeds  nor  plants  have  been  obtained 
ience,  it  is  as  yet  unknown  what  species  yields 
iis  rhubarb  plant-  Sievers  had  previously 
ad  that  his  travels  had  satisfied  him  that  as  yet 
djody,  that  is,  no  scientific  person,  has  seen 
>e  true  rhubarb  plant.  The  Himalayan  and 
?rsi*n  rhubarbs  have  alone  been  ascertained 
, ,dlfferent  species  of  rhubarb  are  important 1 
mts>  not  only  on  account  of  the  roots  being 
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so  extensively  employed,  and  so  valuable  for 
their  medicinal  qualities,  but  also  on  account  of 
the  stalks  of  the  leaves  being  now  so  much  em- 
ployed, from  their  agreeable  acidity,  in  making 
tarts,  &c.  As  the  species  are  all  indigenous  in 
cold  parts  of  the  world,  that  is,  from  the  south- 
ern parts  of  Russia,  Siberia,  Tibet,  the  north  of 
China,  and  the  Himalayas,  so  they  may  all  ba 
grown  in  the  open  air  of  Great  Britain  and  seve- 
ral are  cultivated  on  account  of  their  stalks. 
Some  also,  both  in  England  and  Prance,  are  cul- 
tivated on  account  of  their  roots,  often  for  the 
purpose  of  adulteration.  The  genus  Rheum  is 
characterised  by  having  an  inferior  petaloid  sex- 
partite  calyx,  into  the  bottom  of  which  the  sta- 
mens, about  nine  in  number,  are  inserted  ; an- 
the.s  opening  lengthwise  ; ovary  superior,  with 
a single  erect  ovule  ; styles  3,  reflexed  ; stigmas 
peltate,  entire ; fruit  (achenium)  3-cornered, 
winged,  with  the  withered  calyx  at  the  base. 
The  species  which  are  known  and  cultivated  are 
the  following  : —(Rovle,  illustr.  Himal.  Rot,.; 
Bindley,  Flora  Medica ; Pereira,  Elements  of 
Materia  Medica.)  Eng.  Ct/c. 

(7072)  RHEUM,  CASPICUM,  Fischer  (R. 
rhaponticum,  Ledbour)  ; in  the  Altai  Mountains. 
Leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  obtuse,  cordate,  in- 
flexed  at  the  base,  thick,  very  wavy,  glossy  on 
the  upper  but  slightly  downy  on  the  under 
side,  Petiole  pale  green,  minutely  downy. — Eng. 
Cgc. 

^ (7073)  RIIEUM  COMPACTUM,  Linn.; 
Tartary  and  China.  Leaves  heart-shaped,  ob- 
tuse, very  wavy,  deep  green,  thick,  quite  smooth 
on  both  sides,  glossy  on  the  upper.  Sinus  near- 
ly closed  with  parenchyma.  Petiole  green. — Eng. 
Cgc. 

i (7074)  RI-IEUM  CRAS3IVERNIUM,  Fis- 
cher. Leaves  heart-shaped,  acuminate,  obtuse, 
wavy,  bullnte,  deep-green,  quite  smooth,  rather 
glossy  above  ; ribs  slightly  coloured  red,  the 
centre  ones  above  half  an  inch  deep  at  the  base. 
Petiole  dull  red,  rounded,  rather  angular. — Eng. 
Cgc.  J 

(70/5)  RHEUM  EMODI,  Wallich,  R.  australe 
of  Don,  is  found  in  Kumaon.  The  root  is  a 
valuable  medicine,  though  bearing  hardly  any 
resemblance  to  that  of  ti  e shops.  Stems  ‘ much 
branched,  six  to  ten  feet  high,  very  thick  below, 
gradually  diminishing,  and  spreading  into  large 
panicles,  and  these  rough,  with  minute  warts. 
Leaves  very  large,  cordate,  acute,  dull-green, 
but,  little  wavy,  very  rough,  covered  with  little 
hairs.  Petioles  very  rough,  furrowed,  and  very 
much  narrower  at  the  upper  than  the  lower  end. 

anicles  terminal,  very  long*.  Flowers  blood- 
ied, very  small.  Eng.  Cgc . Honigberger  men- 
tions  that  Rheum  Australe  Don,  Rheum 
Emodi  Wall,  vegetates  in  wild  luxuriance  on 
the  Cashmerian  mountains.  It  is  consider- 
ed as  one  of  the  best  rhubarbs  ; notwith- 
standing the  coarse  appearance  of  its  exterior 
>79 
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The  best  of  all  is,  it  can  be  had  fresh  and  cheap  : 
in  anv  quantity,  and  at  any  time  besides,  it.  ! 
must  necessarily  have  its  own  peculiar  properties, 
such  as  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  sort  of 
rhubarb. — Thirty-Jive  years  in  the  East,  by  l)r. 
Honigberger,  p.  335. 

(7076)  RflEUM  LEUCORHIZUM,  Fall  (R- 
n'anum,  Sievers  ; R.  lataricum,  Linn.).  A small 
plant  though  said  to  be  equally  efficacious  with 
the  best  sorts.  Radicle  leaves  about  three,  short 
stalked,  from  four  to  six  inches  long,  and  from 
five  to  nine  inches  broad  ; smooth  on  both  sides, 
tooth-letted  at  the  edge.  Flowering  stem  about 
two  inches  high  when  in  llower,  afterwards  be- 
coming ten  to  twelve  inches  high.. — Eng.  Cyc.  \ 

(7077)  RHEUM  MOO RCROFTI A N U M, 
(Royle),  Small-Stalked  Rhubarb,  leaves  and 
stems  covered  with  short  pubescence  ; petioles 
deeply  furrowed ; the  stipules  as  long  as  the 
petioles  and  very  membranous  ; scales  at  the  base 
yet  longer,  extremely  thin,  and  towards  the 
summits  much  torn.  This  species  was  found  by 
Messrs.  Moorcroft  and  Hearsay  near  the  Niti 
Pass  in  the  Himalayas,  at  an  elevation  of  12., 000 
feet. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(7078)  RHEUM  PALMATUM.  Linn.,  gene- 
rally thought  to  be  the  source  of  the  true  offici- 
nal rhubarb  ; near  the  great  wall  of  China. 
Leaves  roundish,  cordate,  half  palmate  ; the 
lobes  pinnatifld,  acuminate,  deep  dullgreeu,  not 
wavy,  but  uneven  and  very  much  wrinkled  on 
the  upper  side,  hardly  scabrous  at  the  edge, 
downy  on  the  under  side.  The  flowering  stems 
are  taller  than  those  of  any  other  species. — 
Eng.  Cyc. 

(7079)  RHEUM  RHAPONTICUM.  Linn  ; 
north  of  the  Caspian.  According  to  Guibour, 
cultivated  largely  near  Lorient,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Morbihan  in  France,  at  a place  called 
from  that  circumstance  Rheumpole.  Leaves 
roundish,  ovate,  cordate,  obtuse,  but  little  wavy, 
very  concave,  even,  very  slightly  downy  on  the 
under  side.  Panicles  very  compact  and  short, 
always  rounded  at  the  ends,  and  never  lax. 
R.  rhapo/iticam,  R.  hybridum,  R.  compactum, 
arid  hybrid  varieties  of  them,  are  the  common 
garden  rhubarbs. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(7080)  RHEUM  RIBES  seems  to  be  so 
named  from  the  Persian  name  Ribas,  which  is 
as  frequently  written  Rewash,  and  which  Elphin- 
stone,  Burnes,  and  other  travellers  notice  as 
being  highly  esteemed  by  the  Persians,  and  of 
which  the  stalks  are  prepared  in  a variety  of 
ways,  and  considered  a great  delicacy. — Euy.Cyc. 

(7081)  RHEUM  SPTCIFORME,  Royle, 
‘ Illust./  t 78,  found  on  the  northern  face  of 
the  Himalayas.  Leaves  thick,  leathery,  cordate, 
blunt,  red  and  netted  beneath,  and  covered  with 
stellate  down  on  each  side.  Pedicels  numerous, 
clustered,  as  long  as  the  ripe  fruit.  The  roots 
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are,  lighter  coloured  and  more  compact  than 
those  of  It.  Fjinodi..  — Eng.  Gy,, 

[70S 2)  RHEUM  UNUULATUM,  Linn.  fR. 
rhubarbarum,  Linn.) , China  and  Siberia.  Leaves 
oval,  obtuse,  deep  green,  with  veins  purple  at, 
the  base,  often  shorter  ti'.an  the  petiole,,  downy 
on  each  side  when  young,  looking  a-  if  frosted. 
Petiole  downv,  blood -red,  seini-evliudrical.— 
Eng.  Cyc. 

(7083)  RHEXJA  YIRGIXLGA.  tld.ukLonia< 
rev.  This  is  a genus  of  shrubby  plants,  hand- 
some when  in  flower,  tiny  require  a good  soil, 
and  may  be  propagated  by  seed  or  dividing  the 
roots,  colours  are  purple,  pink  and  white. — 
Riddel/. 

(7084)  RHEUM  WRBR1ANUM.  Rovlc 
‘ Illust.,’  t.  99.  ; It  Eniodi.  of  Meisner,  found  In- 
Mr.  Moorcroft  at  the  height  of  12,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  bv  Hr.  Royle  or 
the  Clioor  Mountain.  Root  leaves  large,  long- 
stalked,  rather  downy  above,  veiny  beneath: 
margin  hairy.  Axillary  racemes  clustered,  ter-, 
minnl,  panicled  ; pedicels  in  threes,  twice  at 
short  as  the  ripe  fruit. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(7085)  RH  IN  ACANTHUS  (from  pk  a snout 
and  anarBa,  a thorn),  a genus  of  Plants  belongin': 
to  the  natural  order  Acanthacece.  It  lias  a regu 
larly  5-parted  calyx  with  small  subulate  bract 
and  bractlets ; a hvpocrateriform  2 lipped  eo. 
rolla,  with  a long  slender  tube,  the  uppe> 
lip  narrow,  the  lower  trifld,  with  equal  seg. 
ments;  2 stamens  inserted  in  the  throat  o 
the  corolla,  the  anthers  2-oelled,  awnless,  wit! 
one  cell  placed  above  the  others  almost  in  a line: 
a clavate  capsule  much  compressed  at  the  bast 
with  the  commissure  of  the  valves  in  contac 
and  seedless ; the  upper  part  4-seeded,  or  b 
abortion  2-seeded ; the  dissepiment  complete 
adnate ; the  seed  ovate,  bi-convex.  augments 
with  books  which  are  concave  and  obtuse .- 
Eng.  Cue. 

(7080)  RHINACANTHUS  COMMUNE 
Syn.  J usticta  Nasuta,  Warn;- flow euiv 
JusTICtA.  Linn.  Roxb.  Flora  In  died,  ■ i.  [ 
120.  Rheede,  ix.  t.  69. 


Nnga  niulli,  Tet,.  an 
Taw. 

O'Shavyhnessy,  pr 


Pulcolli,  Rheede. 

Ivabooter  ke  jnr  Hind. 

Jooi  panee.  Bung- 

Rhinucanthus  Communis,  is  a nmive  of  th 
1 continent,  of  India,  with  opposite  stalked  broad 
| lanceolate  obtuse  leaves,  above  smooth,  helm 
! a little  downy,  entire,  from  two  to  tour  ineho 
i long  and  from  one  to  two  inches  broad,  aiidd 
fleshy  ring  surrounding- the  base  of  th?  ovnn 
L' lie  roots  of  this  plant  are  boiled  in  mi i k,  an 
are  reckoned  by  the  natives  of  India  as  aphre 
disiac.  In  conjunction  with  lime-juice  and  pep 
per  they  are  used  as  an  external  application  fc 
ringworm.  (Lindley,  Flora  Medica.) — Eng ■ Cgl 
ft  is  used  also  for  the  bites  ot  venomous  snake* 
hence  the  Tedinga  and  Tanml  name  Naga  mul 
or  jasmine  of  the  cobra  capelin.  “ Nags.  * 
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Roxbugh  inform*  us,  is  prefixed  to  most  of  Hie 
native  antidotes,  and  occurs  very  often  in  their 
writings, — “ like  the  ancient  physicians  of 
Greece  and  Rome  those  of  India  at  this  day 
make  poisons  and  their  antidotes  a very  chief 
part  oi'  their  studies,  but  from  the  seeming  inac- 
tivity of  a very  large  share  of  them,  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  their  practice  is  equally 
frivolous  with  that  of  the  ancients,  and  ought  to 
be  discouraged  as  much  as  possible,  because  at 
least  they  prevent,  the  application  of  more  effica-j 
cions  remidies.” — O' Shaughnessy,  page  481. 
R.  Communis  grows  spreading  along  ’the 
ground  ( Riddell ) ; and  is  found  in  the  native 
gardens  as  a flower.  The  flowers  are  sold  along 
with  those  of  Jasmine  and  the  root  used  in 
medicine  as  an  excitant.— Gen.  Med. Top.  p.  173. 

(7087)  RHINOCEROS  (the  Greek  p( vonepcas), 
the  name  of  a genus  of  Pachydermatous  Quadru- 
peds, placed  by  Linnaeus  m bis  order  Bruta  ; 
and  by  Illiger  in  his  order  Mullungla,  family 
Nasicornia.  It  has  been  a question  whether  one 
of  the  species,  Rhinoceros  unicoris,  Linn.  (It. 
Indicia,  Cgv.  and  Desm)  is  not  the  (Reem), 
or  DVT  (Rem),  of  Scripture  (Numb,  xxiii.  22  ; 
xxiv.  8 ; Deuc.,  xxxiii.  17  ; xxxix.  9 10  ; Psalms, 
xxii.  21  ; xxix  6 ; xcii  10  ; Isaiah  xxxiv.  7).  In 
the  Septuagint  the  word  is  translated  M<»Wpa>s, 
at-  Unicorn,  except  in  Isaiah,  where  it  is  render- 
ed‘A5pol  (or  the  mighty  or  powerful  ones).  In 
the  Trigurine  and  Vulgate  versions  the  word  is 
rendered  (Numb,,  xxiii  22  ; Job  xxxix.  9,  15) 
Rhinoceros,  with  a note  to  the  former,  that 
others  read  Monoceros  ; and  in  Scheuclizer’s 
Phvsica  Sacra’  we  have  (Tab.  313)  Numb., 
cxiii.  22.  illustrated  by  a somewhat  extra- 
ragant.  and  exaggerated  figure  of  a one  homed 
Rhinocerous,  with  “Reem:  Rhinoceros”  below 
he  plal.c.  In  the  Bible  “ Imprinted  at  London  bv 
Robert  Barker,  Printer  to  the  Ring’s  most  excellent 
Majestic”  (‘  Rreeches  Bible),  the  word  used  is 
Unicom  ; and  Unicorn  is  the  expression 
n the  version  now  in  use  in  our  chinches. 
Some  are  of  opinion  that,  the  Reem,  or  Reim.  of 
Scripture  were  savage  animals  of  the  Bovine 
.cnus.  and  others  that  the  word  signified  the 
Vyx,  observing  that  Reem  is  the  Arabian  name 
or  a species  of  wild-goat  or  gazelle.  These  al- 
ge  that  the  Reem  was  two-horned.  (Dent  xxxiii 
7 ; Psalms,  xxii  2 1 .)  The  better  opinion  seems  to 
,e  that  ll'e  animal  or  animals  intended  lo  be  desig- 
ated  in  most  ot  the  passages  quoted,  if  not  in 
11,  was  or  were  the  Rhinoceros  unicornis,  or 
/rcat  Asiatic  one-horned  Rhinoceros.  M.  Les- 
on  expresses  a decided  opinion  to  this  effect  • 
nd  indeed  the  description  in  Job  (chap,  xxxix) 
t0,  almost  forbid  the  conclusion  that  any  ani- 
r>al  was  in  the  writer’s  mind  except  one  of  sur- 
>as»ing  bulk  and  indomitable  strength  It  has 
beei1  doubted  whether  accounts  of  the 

1 ,klplV  (;VlM  Asses)  Pven  by  Ctesins 

lc’  cd  Bahr)  were  not  highly  coloured  and 
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exaggerated  descriptions  of  animals  of  this  genus, 
and  whether  the  o vos  I vSuciis  (Indian  Ass)  of 
Aiistotle  was  not  a Rhinoceros. 

The  osteology  of  the  various  species  of  Rhino- 
ceros differs  very  considerably.  The  following 
differences  appear  on  examining  the  skull  of  the 
two-horned  species  of  the  Cape  : - - 1 . On  iis  up- 
per surface  the  horizontal  contour  of  the  bones 
of  the  nose  is  rounded  in  the  Cape  species,  and 
almost  extravagancy  so  in  It.  simus,  whilst  in 
the  one  homed  species  it  is  pointed.  2.  The 
principal  differences  in  the  profile  relate  to  the 
form  of  the  incisive  bones,  which  in  R.  Indicia 
advance  as  far  as  the  bones  of  the  nose,  and 
have  above  a particular  apophysis  : in  R.  Afri- 
cans and  R.  simus  the  incisive  bones  are  each 
reduced  to  a small  oblong  piece.  3.  On  the 
lower  suiface,  besides  the  differences  which 
result  from  the  form  of  the  zygomatic  arches, 
the  direction  of  the  occipital  crest,  and 
that  which  the  difference  of  the  incisive  bones 
produces  on  the  front  of  the  palate,  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  series  of  molars  is  longer  in 
R.  Africans  and  R.  simus,  and  that  it  converges 
anteriorly  with  that  of  the  opposite  side.  ^4. 
[’lie  posterior  surface  is  demi-elliptical,  and  high- 
er than  it  is  wide  in  R.  Iudicns,  and  rather  wider 
than  it  is  high  in  R.  African  us  and  R.  simus,  in 
which  last  t. lie  occipital  foramen  is  wider  than  it 
is  high,  whilst  in  R.  Iudicns  those  proportions 
are  reversed.  The  principal  differences  of  the 
lower  jaws  are  (besides  the  length  which  precedes 
the  moLis,  w hich  is  much  less  in  R.  Afncanus 
and  R.  simus  than  in  R.  Indicia),  1st,  that  the 
sei  les  oi  molais  is  longer  in  the  African  species  ; 
2nd,  tnat  the  rising  branches  are  much  less 
high  ; 3 id.  that  the  coronoid  apophyses  are  much 
shoitei , less  pointed,  and  less  directed  forwards  ; 
4th,  that  the  dental  branches  are  much  more 
convex  externally.  The  One-Horned  Rhinoce- 
ros of  Java  (A.  Javauus)  resembles  less,  in  the 
bones  of  the  extremities,  the  R.  Indicia,  than 
does  the  R.  Africans  ,-  which,  as  Cuvier  ob- 
serves, is  remarkable.  But.  in  the  skull  the 
resemblance  to  that  of  R.  Indicia  is  striking, 
though  there  are  si  ill  remarkable  differences! 
Ihe  whole  cranium,  for  instance,  is  less,  and  the 
zygomatic  arches,  the  orbits,  and  the  nasal  bones 
which  terminate  in  a sharp  point,  arc  less  deve- 
loped. We  now  proceed  to  give  some  account 
ot  the  species  of  Rhinoceros  : — Eng.  One. 

(7088)  RHINOCEROS  AFRICAN  US.  Cuv. 

'•  bicorms,  Linn.),  is  of  a pale  yellow  brown  ; 
horns  unequal  in  length  ; neck  surrounded  with 
a furrow  at  the  setting  on  of  the  head  ; eves 
brmvn.  Length  10  feet  1 1 inches.  (Smith) 
Ihe  hide  is  pale  yellowish-brown,  with  tints  of 
purple  upon  the  sides  of  the  head  and  muzzle- 
the  groins  flesh-coloured  ; eyes  dark  brown  ; the 
horns  livid-brown  clouded  with  green  ; the  hairs 
on  the  tip  ot  the'  tail  and  the  margins  of  the  ears 
deep  black. — ■Erg.  Cyc, 
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(7089)  RHINOCEROS  INDICUS  (JS.  uni- 
conus,  Linn.)  lias  a single  horn  on  the  nose. 
Skin  naked,  very  thick,  of  a dull  deep  purplish- 
gray,  marked  with  sub-elevated,  rounded,  and 
other  inequalities,  and  remarkable  for  the  deep 
folds  which  it  forms  behind  and  across  the 
shoulders,  and  before  and  across  the  thighs,  &c. 
There  are  a few  stout,  stiff,  horny,  and  smooth 
hairs  on  the  tail  and  on  the  ears.  The  species 
inhabits  the  East  Indies,  especially  beyond  the 
Ganges.  It  is  recorded  ns  having  been  found 
in  Bengal,  Siam,  and  Cochin-China.  Shady 
forests,  the  neighbourhood  of  rivers,  and  marshy 
places  are  favourite  localities.  Their  ordinary 
food  consists  of  herbage  and  the  branches  of 
trees.  The  flesh  is  said  to  be  not  unpalatable. 
— Eng.  Cyc. 

(7090)  RHINOCEROS  JAY  ANUS.  (Cuvier) 
has  one  horn ; folds  of  neck  obsolete  ; scu- 
tules  of  the  skin  angled  at  the  margin,  con- 
cave in  the  middle,  and  furnished  with  a few 
short  bristles;  margin  of  the  ears  and  under 
side  of  the  tail  hairy.  The  marks  of  distinction 
afforded  by  the  folds  of  the  external  covering 
were  less  evident  than  those  afforded  by  the  form 
of  the  body  and  the  attenuated  head  ; but  the 
folds  on  the  whole  appeared  less  rough  or  pro- 
minent than  in  R.  Itidicus.  This  animal  is  gre- 
garious in  many  parts.  Hr.  Ilorsfield  states  that 
it  is  not  limited  to  a particular  region  or  climate 
but  that  its  range  extends  from  the  level  of  the 
ocean  to  the  summit  of  mountains  of  considerable 
elevation.  Dr.  Ilorsfield  uoticed  it  at  Tangung, 
near  the  confines  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  in  the 
districts  of  the  native  princes,  and  on  the  summit 
of  the  high  peaks  of  the  Priangan  regencies.  It 
prefers  high  situations.  This  species  is  the  VVarak 
of  the  Javanese,  the  Badak  of  the  Malays  and 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the.  western  parts  of  Java. 
(Ilorsfield,  ‘ Zoological  Researches  in  Java.’) — 
Eng.  Cyc. 

(7091)  RHINOCEROS  KEITLOA  (Smith) 
is  of  a pale  brownish-yellow  colour  ; the  two  horns 
subequal  in  length,  the  anterior  one  cylindrical, 
the  posterior  one  compressed  ; anterior  part  of 
the  upper  lip  produced  and  acuminate.  Dr. 
Smith  remarks  that  the  only  species  vet  known 
with  which  the  present  could  be  confounded  is 
the  R.  bicornis  of  authors  There  are  however, 
he  observes,  many  and  marked  differences  be- 
tween them,  of  which  the  following  are  a few  of 
the  external  and  more  palpable  ones.  In  R. 
Xcitloa  the  two  horns  are  of  equal  or  nearly 
equal  length  ; in  R.  Africanus  the  posterior  in 
neither  sex  is  ever  much  beyond  a third  of  the 
length  of  the  anterior  horn  ; the  leugth  of  the 
head  in  proportion  to  the  depth  is  very  different 
in  the  two. 

(7092)  RHINOCEROS  SUMATRENSIS, 
Cuv.  (R.  Sumatranus,  Raffles),  has  four  great 
incisors,  as  in  the  two  preceding  species,  but 
hardly  any  fold  on  the  skin,  which  is  hairy  ; a 
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second  horn  behind  the  ordinary  one.  The  first 
satisfactory  indication  of  the  existence  of  this 
species  occurs  in  Pennant,  who  imagined  that 
the  two  horned  species  of  Sumatra  was  identical 
with  R.  bicornis,  the  only  African  species  then  , 
known.  He  quotes  the  following  remark  of  Mr. 
Charles  Miller,  who  was  long  resident  in  Suma- 
tra : — “ I never  saw  but  two  of  the  two-horned 
Rhinoceros ; but  I believe  they  are  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  island,  but  are  very  shy,  which  is 
the  reason  they  are  but  seldom  seen.  I was 
once  within  twenty  yards  of  one.  It  had  not  any 
appearance  of  folds  of  plaits  on  the  skin  ; and 
had  a similar  horn  resembling  the  greater,  and, 
like  that,  a little  turned  inward.  The  figure 
given  by  Dr.  Sparrman  is  a faithful  resemblance 
of  that  l saw 

The  hide  is  rugose,  covered  with  scattered 
stiff  brown  hairs  ; folds  on  the  shoulders  and 
croup  but  slightly  marked  ; the  skin  generally 
rather  delicate,  and  nearly  without  folds  ; head 
rather  elongated  ; eyes  small  and  brown  ; -pper 
lip  pointed  and  curved  downwards  ; ears  small 
anti  pointed,  fringed  with  black  short  hairs  ; first 
horn  bent  backwards,  second  smooth  and  py- 
ramidal. placed  a little  in  front  of  the  eyes.  It 
is  a native  of  Sumatra. — E/tg.  Cyc. 

(7093)  RHINOCEROSES  FOSSIL.  The 
Fossil  Rhinoceroses  hitherto  discovered  may 
be  divided  into  three  groups — 3,  those  with  a 
true  or  bony  septum  nariutn  ; 2,  those  without 
a bony  septum ; and  4,  those  with  incisor 
teeth.  The  greater  portion  of  remains  found 
in  Northern  and  Central  Europe  and  Asia 
belong  to  the  first  group  ; those  found 
in  Italy  belong  to  the  second.  The  skulls  of  the 
Rhinoceroses  belonging  to  the  first  group  exhibit 
an  essential  difference  when  compared  with  those 
of  the  living  species.  Those  of  the  former  are 
longer  and  narrower  in  proportion  ; the  width 
between  the  orbits  is  less  ; the  bones  of  the  nose 
are  more  elongated  ; the  disc  on  which  the 
anterior  horn  was  seated  is  an  oblong  ellipse, 
whilst  in  R.  biccnmis  it  is  a hembphere.  An 
analogous  elongation  exists  in  the  place  where  the 
second  horn  was  situated,  whence  Cuvier  con- 
cludes that  the  horns  of  the  Rhinoceros  with  a 
bony  septum  narium  were  very  much  compressed : 
laterally.  The  same  great  zoologist  remarks- 
that  in  R.  bicornis  or  R.  Africanus  (Cape  Rhino- 
ceros) the  occipital  crest  is  nearly  over  the  occipital 
condyles,  and  the  posterior  surface  of  the  occiput 
is  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  head.  In 
R.  Javaiiiis  this  surface  is  inclined  forwards, 
which  renders  the  distance  from  the  nose  to 
the  crest  shorter  than  that  from  the  nose  to  the 
condyle  in  a proportion  of  19  to  25. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(7094.)  RHIZOPHORACEjE,  Mangroves,  a 
natural  order  of  Exogenous  Plants,  natives  of  the 
shores  of  the  tropics,  where  they  grow  in  the  mud, 
and  form  a close  thicket  down  to  the  verge  of  the 
ocean.  They  arc  trees  or  shrubs,  with  simple 
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opposite  leaves,  having  deciduous  interpetiolary 
stipules.  The  calvx  is  adherent,  with  4-1 3 val- 

Ftte  lohes  ; peials  4-12  : stamens  twice  orihrice  pcuginpnj  ui  me  iuumpeiago  as  u uoes  mcieeii 
5 many  ; ovary  '2-4-ct  lled,  with  two  pendulous  of  all  tropical  countries,  for  a belt  of  it  as  deep 
rules  in  each  cell.  The  fruit  is  monospermal,  j as  the  reach  of  the  tide  is  always  found  wherever 

irlpliiftppnt  .Tmvnptl  hv  flip,  nsil  V Y . Spo/I  p\’-  1 tlip.rp  is  n cliollnvv  nn/l  irm/U.t  rPl, 


stipules 
vate  lolies 
ns 
ov 

indehiseent,  or 
albuminous,  embryo  germinniiug  in  the  pericarp.  { 
There  arc  21  species  and  5 genera.  The  bark  of 
the  trees  is  usually  astringent,  and  is  employed  in 
tanning  and  as  a febrifuge.  The  wood  of  several  is 
described  as  bring  hard  and  durable. — Eng.  Cyc. 

In  the  West  Indies,  cordage  is  made  of  the 
bark  of  a species  of  Mangrove,  which  is  hence 
called  Rope  Mangrove.  The  coasts  of  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  and  of' he  Indian  islands  abound  in  the 
Mangrove,  which  is  f mild  also  at  the  mouths  of 
the  Indus.  Its  bark  has  been  used  for  tanning  pur- 


bark  is  used  for  tanning  leather. — Eng.  Cyc. 
This  tree  forms  a striking  feature  in  the  physical 
geography  of  the  archipelago  as  it  dors  indeed 


there  is  a shallow  and  muddy  shore.  The 
iree  which  rises  to  the  height  of  forty  or  fifty 
feet  is  invariably  found  in  such  situations  con- 
stituting a dense,  and  almost  impenetrable  forest. 
Each  tree  stands  in  a cradle  of  its  own  root-,  fi  out 
five  to  six  feet  high,  bare,  at  low  water  but  at 
high  water  covered  so  as  to  give  the  appearance 
of  trees  growing  in  the  sea.  The  mangrove 
jungle  is  the  favorite  resort  of  mosquitos  and 
crocodiles,  and  affords  a convenient  and  almost 
inacessble  retreat  to  the  pirate.--  Craicfurd,  p. 266. 
oi — : G|e  Mangrove  Bark  of  Rhizophora  mangle , is 
poses,  for  which  it  is  probably  more  suitable  than  j used  to  dye  chocolate  color  in  the  East  and  West 
or  cordage.  Hoyle.  Fid.  FI.  p.  301.  T he  bark  | Indies.  This  was  one  of  the  colors  introduced 
>f  t.  small  Mangrove  tree  Kanddia  lihe.edu  from  j by  Dr.  Bancroft,  and  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
.he  mangrove  swamps  is  used  by  the  Tavoy  I which  he  obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament.  It  is 
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vomeu  in  dying  red,  but  Mason  thinks  as  a mor- 
lant.  — Mason  'The  following  species  of  Rhizo- 
>kora  are  the  be-t.  known  forms  of  the  order  • — 
(7095)  RHIZOPHORA  GYMNORH1ZA. 
itheede. 

Kayuapi-api,  Malay. 

^ Iiandeb  kakora  of  the  Delta  of  the 
•ranges.  Rhizophora  gymnorhiza  grows  to  a 
considerable  size  where  the  spring-tides  rise 
'ver  it,  as  in  the  delta  of  the  Ganges.  The  wood 
s yellow,  hard,  and  durable  ; has  a sulphurous 
mell,  and  burns  with  a vivid  light  ; is  chiefly 
sed  by  the  natives  for  fire-wood  and  making 
osts  for  constructing  their  houses.  The  pith  of 
lie  wood,  boiled  in  palm  wine  or  with  fish,  is  used 
5 hod.— Eng.  Cyc.  Trunk  generally  dividing 
efore  it  reaches  the  ground  like  a parcel  of  hop 
'oles  piled  up  in  form  of  a cone  ; the  seeds  hang 
own  : from  the  apex  proceeds  the  root  : attains  a 
onsiderable  magnitude  in  places  over  which  the 
pring  tides  rise.  1 he  wood  is  of  a yellowish 
clour,  hard  and  durable  ; iis  chief  use  is  for 
urning  and  for  posts  with  which  to  construct 
ie  houses  of  the  natives. — Rohde  M.  S.  S.  It 
used  for  fuel  in  the  Archipilago.— Crawfurd. 

(7095)  RHIZOPHORA  MANGLI.  Common 
lack  Mangkove,  llheed. 

Pukandel,  Tel  Tam.  Manggt.-Manggi,  Malay. 
Oopoopoma,  Beng.  Bhora,  Beng. 

Rhizophora  Mangle,  Bhora  of  the  Delta 
[ the  Ganges,  the  common  or  Black 
langrovc,  is  found  abundant  on  the  shores  of 
'®  oc?an>  and  within  the  delta  of  the  Ganges, 
here  ]t  grows  to  a considerable  size.  The  seed 
this  species,  which  is  from  one  to  two  feet 
ng,  very  quickly  gives  rise  to  a young  tree, 

’ as  mentioned  by  Browne  in  his  ‘ History 
amaica,’  if  the  apex  from  whence  the  root 
'sues  be  stuck  only  a little  way  in  the  mud,  the 

Z \ -qu'ckI-v  l,nfold  Rt  the  opposite  end.  The 


procured  in  plenty  at  Arracan,  Malabar  and 
Singapore  in  the  East  (. Hmmondt ).  Also,  in  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  it  is  used  in  tanning:  its 
wood  gives  a red  dye.—- Crawfnrd,  page  266.  The 
great  length  of  the  seed  of  this  species  gives  in  a 
veiy  short  time  a \oung  fr>e,  for  if  the  apex 
from  which  the  root 'issues  is  only  stuck  a little 
wav  into  wet  soil  or  mud  the  leaves  quickly 
unfold  at  the  opposite  end.  The  wood  is  of  a 
dark  reddish  colour,  hard  and  durable.  This 
species  is  valuable  from  its  properly  of  growrin°’ 
in  salt  marshes  subject  to  the  influence  of  the 
tide. — Rohde,  M.S.S. 

(7097)  RHIZOPHORA  MUCRONATA,  is  a 
species  given  bv  Dr.  Wight. 

(7098)  RHODANTHE.  Composite  This 
plant  is  a native  of  the  Swan  River,  and  is  said 
t,obe  as  beautiful  an  annual  as  has  been  introdu- 
ced into  the  English  collections.  It  grows  to  a 
large  size,  and  is  covered  with  innumerable  blos- 
soms of  rose  and  yellov/  colour  ; when  grown 
from  seed,  the  plants  require  to  be  continually 
shifted  into  larger  pots,  and  the  blossom  buds  at 
first  pinched  off  ; the  shifting  may  be  repeated 
ve  or  six  times  until  the  plants  have  acquired 
a shrubby  character,  when  the  flowers  will  all 
expand,  and  continue  in  succession  for  some 
tune. — Riddell. 

(7099)  RHODODENDRON,  a genus  of 
I ants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Ericacece. 

I he  species  are  evergreen  shrubs,  very  commonly 
cultivated  ui  English  gardens  and  shrubberies, and 
differing  from  Azalea  principally  in  the  stamens, 
eing  10  instead  ot  5,  in  the  corolla  being  com- 
panulate  not  tubular,  and  in  the  foliage  being 
inrd  and  evergreen.  The  species  are  nearly  re- 
lated  to  each  other,  and  occur  both  in  the  New 
and  Old  Worlds.  Thirty-two  species  of  the 
penus  Rhododendron  have  been  distinguished  by 
1Je  Candolle  in  the  seventh  volume  of  his  * Pro- 
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species  at  i he  present,  time  exists  in  Asia  ; for,  ) 
commencing;  with  Romeo  and  other  Malayan  is- 
lands in  the  tropics  of  the  southern  hemisphere, 
and  proceeding  noith.  we  find  them  recorded  in 
the  mountain  regions  of  all  intervening  countries 
that  have  been  botanically  investigated,  even  to 
northern  and  extreme  arctic  Siberia.  As  xve 
proceed  westward  into  Europe  they  gradually 
disappear,  one  only  inhabiting  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, R.  Inpponioum,  and  that  seems  not  to  ex 
tend  to  the  western  ..coast*.  No  species- grows 
in  Mexico  or  near  the  coasts  ol  Oregon  or  Cali-  j 
lornia,  and  none  in  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  j 
Throughout  the  whole  of  Africa  and  Australia 
the  genus  is  unknown,  and  it  will  be  observed 
that  "it  only  enters  the  southern  hemisphere 
through  the  medium  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
.Mr.  Griffith  in  an  excursion  to  one  mountain  in 
Pootan  delected  eight  species,  and  Dr.  Hooker, 
during  a very  limited  sojourn  in  Sikkim,  and 
notwithstanding  great  difficulties,  was  able  to 
collect  and  describe  a far  larger  number.  These 
facts  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the 
maximum  ol  Rhododendrons  be  in  Asia,  their 
head  quarters  are  on  the  lofty  ranges  of  the  Eas- 
tern Himalayas,  wheie  the  mild  and  moist  atmos- 
phere is  eminently  suited  to- their  habits.  {Lind- 
lev,  Vegetable  Kingdom-,  Dr.  Hooker,  Rhododen- 
drons oj  the  Sikkim  Himalaya  ) A iti.in  the  last 
few  years  a number  of  species  ol  tnese  beautiful 
plants  has  been  found  in  the  Himalayan  Moun- 
tains by  Dr.  Joseph  Hooker,  who  has  described 
them  in  his  ‘ Monograph  of  the  Rhododendrons 
of  the  Sikkim  Himalaya.’  The  most  beautiful  ol 
these  forms  are  the  R.  Falconer!  ; Dalhousiae  ; 
R.  Barbatum  R.  Lancifolium  ; R.  Wnllichii,  and 
R.  Argentum- — Eng.  Gyc.  Dr.  Wight  gives  in  his 
leones.  Rhododendron  arboreum,  10:8-12(1, 
formosum,  120:2,  grande,  1202,  and  Griffithia- 
num,  1203.  Numerous  varieties  are  to  be  pro- 
cured in  Britain,  those  of  R.  politician,  R.  maxim- 
um, and  R.  caluubiense  are  the  most  ronust  ; R. 
hybriduui  obtained  between  the  Indian  and 
American  species  is  less  hardy  ; R-  Jerry ui aim 
and  R.  hirsutam,  dwarf  alpine  species  ; R.  cam - 
pamdatum,  a North  Indian  species .—Eng.  Oyc. 

Rhododendrons  are  very  numerous  at  Laghep, 
near  Tumloong,  and  Dr.  Hooker  gathered,  in 
two  days,  seeds,  of  twenty-four  kinds.  These 
ocourred  in  the  following  order  in  ascending, 
Commencing  at  6000  feet— 1.  R.  Dalhousiae  ; 
2 R vaccinioides  ; 3.  R.  camelliseftorum ; 4.  R 
arboreum.  Above  8000  feet  5.  R.  argeu- 
tcum  ; 6.  R.  Faleoneri  ; 7.  R;  barbatum  ; 8.  R. 
CampbelUse ; 9.  R.  Edgeworthii ; 10.  H.  niveuin  ; 
11  R.  Thomsoni ; 12.  R.  cinnabarinum  ; 13,  R. 
glaucuin.  Above  10,500  feet  14.  R.  lana- 
tum  ; 15-  R.  virgatum  ; 16.  R.  campylocarpum  ; 
17.  R.  ciliatum  ; 18.  R.  Ilodgsom  ; 19.  R, 
campanulatum.  Above  12,000  teet  : 20-  "■ 

lepidotum  ; 21.  R.  lulgens  ; 22:  R.  Wightia- 
num  ; 23.  R.  anthropogon  ; 24.  R-  setosum. 


RHODODENDRON  ARGENTEUM. 

— Hooker  Him.  Jour.  Hoi  : 11.  'page  107.  No 
rhododendron  grows  at  Churra,  bui  several  spe- 
cies occur  a little  further  north — Hooker  11  J.- 
Vol  1 1.  paye  282.  On  the  hill  above.  Choongtam 
village,  in  Sikkim,  Dr.  Hooker  gathered,  at  6-  00  > 
to  0000  feet,  Rhododendron  arboreum  and 
Dathoinsi which  do  not  generally  grow  at 
Darjiling  below  7,5  cU  lect.  Dr.  i looker 
collected  here  ten  kinds  of  rhododendron, , 
which,  however,  are  not  the  social  plants- 
that  they  become  at  gr-  ater  elevations.  still,, 
in  the  delicacy  and  beauty  of  their  flowers,, 
four  of  them,  perhaps,  excel  any  other,  tliey,.uo 
11.  Aucklmtdii,  whose  flowers  are  five  inches  and. 
a half  in  diameter  It.  Muddeui,  li.  DalhuuHut  • 
and  R.  Edyeworthii  all  white-flowered  bushes,, 
of  which  the  two  tirst  rise  to  the  height  of  small i 


trees. — Hooker.  Him.  Jour.  Vol.  11.  p.  x;5. 


In  the  Tonglo  mountains,  in  Sikkim  in  order 
of  prevalence  the  trees  were, — the  scarlet  Rho- 
dodendron arboreum  and  bJrbutum,  the  latter 
thirty  to  forty  feet  high  as  large  bushy  lives,, 
both  loaded  with  beautiful  flowers.  and  lux- 
uriant foliage  ; R.  faleoneri,  in  point  of  foliage- 
the  most  superb  of  all  the  Himalayan  species, 
with  trunks  thirty  feet  high,  and  branches  bear-- 
ing  at  their  ends  only,,  leaves  eighteen  inches- 
long  : these  are  deep  green  above,  and  coveted 
beneath  with  a rich  brown  down.  Next  in  abund- 
ance to  these  were  shrubs  of  Shiifinua,  Luineula, 
Symplocos,  and  Hadrangea  and  there  were  still 
a few  purple  magnolias,  very  large  Ryri,  like: 
mountain  ash,  and  the  Common  English  yew, 
eighteen  feet  in  circumference  the  red  bark  of 
which  is  used  in  Nepal  as  a dye,  and  for  staining; 
the  foreheads  of  Brahmins. — Hooker,  llim.  Jour. 
Vol.  1.  p.  167. 

(7100)  RHODODENDRON  ANTHROPO- 
GON and  R.  SETOSUM,  two  dwarf  species  with 
strongly. .scented  leaves  occur  at  an  elevation  of 
12,000  feet  near  Wallauchoon  in  East  Nepanl. — 
Hooker,  Vol.  1.  p.  220 

(7101)  RHODODENDRON  ARBOREUM, 
True  Rhododendron,  has  lanceolate  leaves,  acute, 
silvery  beneath,  tapering  to  the  base;  pe<imicl*s 
and  calyxes  woolly  ; segments  of  corolla  2-lobed, 
with  crenulatiug  curled  margins,  capsule  10-eell- 
ed,  totnentosc.  It  is, a native  of  the  wanner 
parts  of  India,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful, 
of  all  trees,  but  too  delicate  to  bear  the  open  air 
in  England.  A steep  ascent,  in  the  llyott  valley 
in  Sikkim,  led  through  large  trees  ef  Rhododejm 
dron  arboreum.— Hook.  Him.  Jour.  Vol.W.p.  HPM 

(7102)  RHODODENDRON  ARBOREUM,- 
Variety  roseum , this,  a variety  of  R.  arboreum, 
grows  to  the  height  of  thirty  and  forty  feet  in 
Sikkim. — Hooker.  Him.  Jour.  Vol.  I.  p.  167.  * 

(7103)  RHODODENDRON  ARGENTEUM. 
White  flowered  Rhododendron  trees,  are 
found  in  Sikkim,  at  an  elevation  of  8671  feet."* 
Hooker.  Rhododendron  argenteum  is  a tree  30 
feet  high,  having  leaves  very  beautiful  in  the 
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enf-bittls,  erect  ami  silky,  at  lirst  enveloped  in 
arge  scales,  so  closely  iiu Ijrlcatc.cl  ami  so  large 
is  to  resemble  the  cones  of  some  species  of  pine, 
lie  outer  or  lower  scales  broad  and  coriaceous, 
• labrousi  coloured  (reddish-brown),  the  innermost 
mes  oblong  spatlmlate,  pubescent.  I lie  flowers 
ire .2  to  3 inenes  long,  2 to  24  inches  in  diame- 
er, always  white.  -Eng.  Cyc 
(7 10+)  It  II 01)  OL)  E N it  ON  AltO  MAT  ICU.M, 
loyte.  Its  leaves,  “talestiir”  are  in  India  employ- 
d in  medicine. — Bang.  PA.  222.  The  leaves  of 
1 tkododeudrou  aromatic  urn  (of  lioyle),  are  highly 
ragraut  and  stimulating ; they  are  brought  from 
labul,  and  called  Talesfur.  (Roy/c's  Illustrations^ 
i,  2 5 'J ' . — O'SIt.au.'jliHHSV/y paye  425,. 

<7 1 DA)  RHODODENDRON  BARBATUM, 

tree  from  4 1 to  60  feet  high,  branched  from 
iie  base.  Flowers  of  a moderate  size,  of  a deep 
uce  or  blood-colour,  collected  into  a compact 
lobose  head,  from  4 to  5 inches  in  diameter, 
t is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Himalayan 
oecies,  and  is  readily  . distinguished  by  its  hav- 
ig  bristly  petioles  and  numerous  branches  tlori- 
■rous  at  their  apices.  — Eng.  Cyc. 

(7lOf5)  RHODODENDRON  CAMPANU- 
ATILM  is  said  to  be  Rhododendron  anthropo- 
>n,  Don.  or  Rhododendron  aromaticum,  Wall, 
vegetates  on  the  Cashmere  mountains ; its 
lives  are  officinal  in  Cashmere  and  Lahore, 
here  they  are  administered  as  errhiue,  to  pro- 
ace  sneezing. — T/urty-Jice  years  in  the  East  by 
ro»ig,  p.^ 35.  The, leaves  are  imported  from 
liibet  and  Cashmere,  under  the  names  Bury-i- 
btxit  and  Iloolus  Guskmeree,  and  are  used  bv 
le  natives  as  a snuff. — Q’tSka a ghue.ssy,  p.  425. 
(7L07)  RHODODENDRON  CINNABAR- 
H-  M.  The  leaves  of  (“  Ivema  Kechoong,” 
ipcha : Ketna  signifying  Rhododendronj  this 
lecies  alone  is  said  to  be  poisonous ; and  when 
ied  as  fuel,  it  causes  the  face  to  swell  and  the 
es  to  inflame ; of  which  Dr.  Hooker  observed 
veral  instances. — Hooker. 

(7103)  RHODODENDRON  CHRYSAN- 
HUM  lias  acute  leaves  attenuated  at  the  base, 
glabrous,  reticulately  veined,  and  of  a 
sty  colour  beneath ; flowers  and  buds  clothed 
th  rusty  tomentum ; pedicels  hairy ; calyx 
rdly  any ; segments  of  the  corolla  rounded  ; 
arium  tomentose.  It  is  a native  of  Siberia  on 
e highest  mountains,  and  of  the  Caucasus 
ie  plant  and  its  effects  were  first  described  by 
melin  and  Steller,  who  mention  it  as  used  in 
beria  tor  the  cure  of  rheumatism  ; with  us  it  is 
ed  in  decoction  as  a substitute  for  colchicum 
■Eng.  Gyc. 

(7109)  RHODODENDRON  DALHOUSIdE 
parasitical  on  the  trunks  of  large  trees,  espe- 
dly  oaks  and  magnolias.  It  has  large  flowers, 
ree  to  seven,  in  a terminal  umbellate  head,  tiie 
read  of  which  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
ives.  The  calyx  large,  deeply-divided  almost 
ne  base  into  five  ovate  elliptical  very  obtuse 
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spreading  foliaceous  lobes ; corolla  very  large, 
3^-  inches  to  inches  long,  and  as  broad  at  the 
mouth,  campamdatc,  white,  with  an  occasional 
tint  of  rose  ; in  size  and  colour  and  general  shape 
almost  resembling  that  of  the  white  Bourbon 
Lily,  very  frequently  having  the  odour  of  the 
Lemon. — Eng.  Gyc. 

(7110)  RHODODENDRON  EALCONERr, 
a white  flowered  species,  never  occurring  below 
10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  and  distinct  of  the  genus. — 
Eny.  Cyc.  It  occurs  in  East  Nepal,  where  it 
grows  to  a height  of  forty  feet  with  leaves  nine- 
teen inches  long. — -Hooker.  V ol.  I,  p.  212.  This 
species,  in  point  of  foliage,  is  the  most  superb 
of  all  the  Himmalayan  species,  with  trunks  thirty 
feet  high,  and  branches  bearing  at  their  ends 
only,  leaves  18  inches  long.  These  are  deep 
■neen  above  and  covered  beneath  with  a rich 
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brown  down. — Hooker. 

(7111)  RIIODOL)  ENRON  IIOD  GS  ONE  Its 
foliage  is  of  a beautiful  bright  green,  with  leaves 
sixteen  inches  long Its  bark  is  as  delicate  as 
tissue  paper  and  of  a pale  flesh  colour. — Hooker. 
V ol.  L.  p.  250. 

(7112)  RHODODENDRON  LANCPFOLI- 
UM  is  a shrub  (i  or  S feet  high  ; the  bark  reddish, 
papery,  easily  separating  and  falling  off. 
Branches  spreading,  tortuous,  wrinkled,  and 
knotted  ; flowers  of  a moderate  size,  collected 
into  a rather  dense  head  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches  ; corolla  of  a rich  purple  colour. — Eng. 
Gyc. 

(711-3)  RHODODENDRON  NIV ALE  This, 
the  most  alpine  rhododendron,  spreads  its  small 
rigid  branches  close  to  the  ground. — Hooker. 
Him.  Jour.  Vol.  It.. page  135. 

(7114)  RHODODENDRON  PONTIC  LAI 
is  the  species  to  which  most  of  the  varieties  of 
English  gardens  belong.  The  leaves  are  oblong- 
lanceolate,  glabrous  oil  both  surfaces,  attenuated 
towards  the  thick  petioles,  with  a streak  on  the 
upper  surface  and  of  a wide  lanceolate  form, 
racemes  short  and  corymbose.  It  is  a native  of 
Asia  Minor  in  Pontus,  and  of  Gibraltar,  Spain, 
and  the  Caucasus,  in  wet  places,  in  beech  and 
alder  coppices.  The  corolla  is  large,  purplish, 
with  ovate,  acute,  or  lanceolate  segments.  The 
calyx  minute,  o-toothed,  somewhat  cartilaginous. 
At  one  time  it  was  supposed  that  it  was  this 
plant  which  rendered  the  honey  of  Asia  Minor 
poisonous,  but  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
effect  is  really  produced  by  Azalea  Pontica. — 
Eng  Cyc. 

(7115)  RHODODENDRON  PUNICEUM. 

Kaephul  Hind. 

A common  tree  on  the  lower  ranges  of  the  Hi- 
malaya hill,  the  bark  called  Kaephul  is  brought 
to,  Ajmere,  from  Delliie  and  Mirzapoor,  and  is 
used  as  a rubefacient  and  sternutatory.  Dr  Irvine 
found  Kaephul  and  pounded  ginger,  mixed,  the 
best  substance  with  which  to  rub  cholera  pati- 
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cuts  to  promote,  reaction  : one  tnnund  costs  five 
Rupees.  The  fresh  flowers  arc  pleasantly  hcid, 
anil  are  eaten  by  the  hill  men  to  quench"  their 
thirst  during  the  ascent  of  the  hills,  tlu-  flowers  are 
also  made  into  a iellv.  — Gen.  Med.  Top.  p.  )4'>. 

(7 1 U) ) RHO 15 0 D EX 1) RON  W AU1TCI  1 1 1 is 
a very  distinct  and  handsome  species,  with  lilac- 
coloured  flowers.  Its  leaves  are  quite  unlike 
any  Indian  species,  and  the  flowers  in  cnlohr  ahd 
size  resemble  those  of  the  much  cultivated  It- 
Pohiicnn. — Eng  Gge. 

(.7117)  RILODYMENIA,  is  an  ill-defined  ge- 
nus of  Algae,  of  the  order  Rhodyinenincere,  and 
will  probably  be  divided  into  several  distinct  ge- 
nera : many  of  the  species,  especially  of  i he  sec- 
lion  Oiilop/i'j/Uis  are  among  the  most  splendidly 
coloured  of  crimson  and  carmine  Alya.  Others, 
as  It.  IJoinbroniana , are  clothed  in  royal  purple  ; 
while  others,  like  the  sober  dulse,  of  British 
coasts,  li.  Palmatn.  have  often  as  much  of  brown 
as  of  purple  in  their  attire. 

(7 1 IS)  RMOimiltMACE/E,  an  order  of 
Alger,  consisting  of  purplish  nr  blood-red  Sea- 
Weeds,  with  an  expanded  of  filiform  inarticulate 
frond,  composed  of  polygonal  cells,  occasionally 
traversed  by  a fibrous  axis. — Eng.  Ggc. 

Many  of  the  Rhodymeniar.eoe  are  valuable  in  an 
economic  sense.  —R.  palmatn,  the  Dulse  of  Eng- 
lish coasts,  is  collected  largely  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  and  forms  an  important  article  of  diet. 
Many  of  the  Qracilaria  are  largely  used  in  the 
East  as  ingredients  in  soups  and  jellies,  arid  also 
as  substitutes  for  glue. 

(7  1 19)  Gracilaria  spi.nosa.  One  of  this  order, 
G.  spikos'a,  is  the  Agar  Agar  of  the  Chinese, 
and  is  largely  collected  both  for  culinary 
purposes,  and  as  a component  part  of  one  of 
the  strongest  Chinese  glues.  It  has  recently 
been  imported  into  England,  and  is  occasionally 
used  instead  of  carrageen  moss  in  making  jellies 


known.  l)r.  Hoyle,  after  giving  (Him.  Bot.  p. 
314 — 318)  an  account  of  the  commerce  of  Rhu- 
barb, stated  that  “This  woidd  bring  the  Rhu- 


barb country  within  95"  of  K.  long.  and  35°  fit 


and  blancmanges. — Eng.  Ggc. 


Rubcm. 

Reobarbaro,  It. 
Rheum,  Lat. 
Rawuml,  Fk.rs, 
Ruibarbo.  Fort.. 
Rewen,  Rus. 
Ruibarbo,  Sr. 


Variattoo  kalang, 


Tam. 


(7120)  RHUBARB. 

Rawuml,  Arar. 

Ta-havinwg,  Chin. 

Talman,  Coch-cuin. 

Rhubarber,  Dux. 

Rhubarbe,  Fa. 

Rhubarber,  Ger. 

Ea.ivunclieuee,  Guz. 

Hind. 

Rheum,  Radix,  Root,  of  an  undetermined  spe- 
cies of  Rheum,  Linn.,  of  11.  palmatum.  L.  1).  and 
of  11.  undulatum.  The  name  Rheum  is  derived 
from  the  of  Dioscorides  ; but  his  descrip- 
tion does  not  well  apply  to  modern  Rhubarb. 
This  was,  however,  known  to  Panins  /Egineta, 
&e.  The  Arabs  were  acquainted  with  several 
kinds,  as  Indian,  Khorassanec,  Chinese  (their 
retennd  sini).  The  Persians  give  non  as  the 
Greek  synonyme  of  their  rawnnd,  which  is  Rhu- 
barb, and  of  which  the  plant  they  say  is  called 
ribas.  Rhubarb  is  no  doubt  the  rootstock  of  a 
of  Rheum,  but  the  species  is  still  un- 


N.  latitude,  that  is,  into  the  heart  of  Tibet.  As, 
no  naturalist  lias  visited  this  part,  and  neither 
seeds  nor  plants  have  been  obtained  thence,  it  is 
as  vet  unknown  what  species  yields  the  Rims 
barb.’;  This  seems  now  the  general  opinion. 
Sievers,  an  apothecary  sent  in  179b  by  the  Rus- 
sians to  investigate  the  subject.,  had  previously 
said,  that  “ his  travels  had  satisfied  him  that  as  vel 
nobody,  that  is,  no  scientific  person,  has  yet  seei 
the  true  Rhubarb  plant.”  Dr.  Fischer  when  ii 
London,  subsequent  to  the  above  publication,  in 
formed  the  author  that  all  the  information  ob 
tniued  of  late  years  in  Russia,  only  confirmee 
tvlnit  was  previously  known,  that  li/ieum  palma* 
him  is  not  the  species,  but  that  the  genuine  plan 
is  a small  one  with  roundish  denticulate  leaves 
So,  more  recently,  Calau,  apothecary  in  the  Rim 
barb  factory  at  Kiachta,  says  : “All  that  we  ve 
know  of  the  Rhubarb  plant  or  its  orgin  is  dei 
fective  and  wrong ; every  sacrifice  to  obtain  i 
true  plant,  or  the  seed,  has  been  in  vain;  no 
lias  the  author  been  enabled  to  obtain  it.”  Dr 
Falconer  entered  Tibet  from  the  side  of  Cashmere 
and  proceeded  as  far  as  the  Muzfali  range,  o 
about  long.  77°  E.  and  lat.  3(1°,  a region  wher 
Rhubarb  is  sent  as  a present  to  the  Chief  Ahuiei 
Shah  from  the  true  Rhubarb  country,  but  wa 
Unable  to  learn  any  tiling  respecting  coinmernia 
Rhubarb,  lie  discovered  new  species  of  Rheum 
and  obtained  specimens  of  genuine  Extract  c 
Rhubarb  ofuareh-rewtind,  or  RImbnrb-juicr, 
name  which  lie  as  well  as  Dr.  Hoyle  found  ap 
plied  in  north-west  India  to  Gamboge.  Heals 
found  Rhubarb-root  employed  there  as  a yellov 
dye.  Some  information  might  probably  be  pre- 
en red  respecting  Rhubarb  from  the  traders  t 
Upper  Asssin. 

(7121)  Rheum;  Linn.  Enneandria  Monog.  Linr 
Flowers  complete  ; perianth  petaloid.  6-pnrtei 
with  equal  segments.  Stnmefis  usually  9,  insert 
ed  in  pairs  into  1 he  base  of  the  3 outer  see 
ments,  and  singly  info  the  3 interior  ; filament 
mlate  ; 


su 


anthers  versatile.  Ovary  trianguhr 


species 


1 -cel  led.  Ovule  single,  basilary,  ortliotropom 
Styles  3,  short,  reflexed.  Stigmas  3 entire,  sill 
discoid,  spreading.  Aclincniuni  3 cornered,  broad 
ly  winged,  supported  by  the  withered  periant 
at  the  base.  Seed  erect,  triangular.  Embry 
straight,  an ti tropous,  in  the  axis  of  farinaceoa 
albumen.  Cotyledons  flat,  radicle  short,  superio 
Herbaceous  plants,  with  perennial  and  brand 
ing  rootstocks,  which  are.  thick  and  snecnleu 
Stem  of  most  4 to  10  feet  high,  except,  in  N< 
1 and  2.  Leaves  large,  more  or  less  cordate,  wav 
tit  the  margin,  sheathing  at  the  base,  either  a 
radical,  or  where  canline,  alternate.  Infloresccrw 
paniculate,  or  rpieato-race  mose.  The  specif 
arc  valuable  not  only  on  account  of  their  roo; 
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stocks  or  Rhubarb,  but  also  from  the  agreeable 
ciditv  of  their  leaf-stalks,  employed  for  making 
lierbets,  tar  ts,  &c.  They  inhabit  cold  parts  of 
the  world,  as  the  southern  part,  of  Russia,  Siberia* 
i'ibet,  the  north  of  China  and  the  Himalayan 
nountains,  also  Afghanistan  and  Persia.  Hence 
dl  may  be  grown  in  the  open  air  in  Europe,  and 
ieveral  are  so  cultivated.  As  no  species  seems 
nore  entitled  than  another  to  be  considered  ns 
ielding  either  the  Russian  or  Chinese  Rhubarb 
if  commerce,  we  shall  briefly  enumerate  all, 
vithout  describing  any. 

With  Spike-like  Racemes. 

(7122)  a.  Rheum  Spicciforme,  Royle.  (lllustr. 
Iimal.  Bot.  p.  318.  t.  78.)  Kherang  Pass  and 
ther  places  in  Kunawar.  Pound  by  Dr.  Pal- 
otter  in  Tibet. 

(7123)  b.  R.  Moorcroftiamim,  Royle , ( l , c.  p. 
18.  Lindl.  Med.  Bot.  p.  356.)  Niti  Pass  in  the 
limalayas.  Pound  by  Dr.  Palconer  in  Tibet, 
'hese  two  species  differ  in  their  inflorescence 
om  the  other  described  species.  Their  roots 
re  more  dense  in  texture  and  of  a more  yellow 
dour  than  those  of  R.  Emodi  and  R.  Webbiamtm 
he  powder  of  both  is  ofa  light  arid  bright  yel- 
nv  colour.  Dr.  Palconer  met  with  both  in 
ibet,  and  discovered  another  species  of  this 
roup.  It  is  probable  that  the  commercial  species 
ill  be  found  to  resemble  these  in  habit,  from 
dng  indigenous,  like  them  in  the  elevated,  arid, 
id  cold  regions  of  Tartary. 

With  Compound  Racemes. 

(7124)  c.  R.  emodi,  Wall.  Bot.  Mag.  t.  3508 
. Australe,  Don.  Sweet  PI.  Card.  t.  269.  Nees 
mE.  Suppl.  t.  31.  A.  and  B.  Lindl.  PI  Med. 

354. 

(7125)  d.  R.  Webbianum , Royle,  l c.  p.  3!  8. 
78,  a.  Choor  Mountain.  Niti  Pass.  This 
elded  the  Rhubarb  submitted  to  experiment  by 
r.  Twining.  Trans.  Med.  Soc.  Calc.  iii.  p.  439. 

(7126)  e.  R.  Ribts,  Linn.  Dill.  Elth.  t 158.  f.  , 
*2.  An.  Mus.  2.  t.  49.  liibas  and  r trash  of  I 
e Afghans  and  Persians,  much  celebrated 
long  them,  and  much  esteemed  on  account  of 
e agreeable  acid  of  its  leafstalks.  The  root  is 
id  to  be  rawund.  It  is  the  Riwas  of  Serapion, 
io  mentions  it  as  making  a good  sherbet.  It 
said  also  to  be  found  on  the  mountains  of 
ria. 

(7127)  /.  R.  Rhaponticum  Linn.  Alpin  Rha- 
nt,  i.  t,  1.  Xees  von  E.  113-14-15.  Borders 
the  Euxine,  and  on  the  north  of  the  Caspian 
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Chelsea.  Roots  large,  and  said  to  have  the  colour 
and  odour  of  Turkey  Rhubarb. 

; (7129)  h.  Ji.  lencorrhizuni  Pallas  R.  nanum, 
Sieiers.  Ledebour,  II.  PI.  Ross.  t.  492.,  Found 
the  deserts  of  the  Kirgbis,  and  South  of 


Said  to  yield 


m 

Siberia,  and  Altai  Mountains. 

I Rhite  or  Imperial  Rhubarb. 

(7130)  i..R.  Undulation,  Linn.  Airmen.  Acad, 
iii.  t.  4.  Necs  von  E.  I 16,  117.  St.  and  Ch.  177. 
Lindl.  PL  Med.  p.  357.  A native  of  Siberia, 
Tartary,  and  China  ? Seeds  of  what  was  called 
the, genuine  Rhubarb  plant  were  given  to  Knmy 
Boerhaave  by  a Tartarain  merchant,  and  these 
seeds  produced  this  species  and  R.  palmatum, 
both  of  which  fire  admitted  as  officinal  in  the  D. 
P.  This  is  said  to  be  cultivated  in  Prance  as  one 
of  those  yielding  French  Rhubarb. 

(7131,  j.  R.  Caspian ni,  Fisch.  Caspian  Shorts 
and  Altai  .Mountains,-  Lindl.  p.  557. 

(7132)  k.  R.  Compaction.,  Linn.  Mill.  Diet.  2 1 S. 
Ners  von  E.  121.  A native  of  Chinese  Tartary, 
said  t,o  yield  some  of  the  Rhubarb  cultivated  in 
France,  which  forms  a fair  imitation.  Valued 
in  Britain  on  account  of  its  .stalks. 

(7.133)  l.  R.  Palmatum  Linn,  L.D.  This  species 
easily  distinguished  from  the  others  by  its 
roundish,  cordate,  half  palmate  leaves,  with  the 
lobes  also  deeply  cut.  Root  large,  branched, 
brown  externally,  of  deep  yellow  internally.  Sup- 
posed to  be  a native  of  the  mountains  of  Mongo- 
lia near  the  great  wall  of  China.  The  seeds  of 


this 

R 


a.  Deserts  near  the  Volga,  and  in  Siberia,  as  it 
known  to  yield  Siberian  Rhubarb.  Supposed 
have  yieldrd  the  Rhabbarum  of  the  ancients. 
Itivated  in  Great  Britain  on  account  of  its 
uks,  and  extensively  at  Banbury  on  account  of 
roots,  and  also  at  Rhcumpole  near  Loriont  in 
5 department  of  Morbihan  in  Franco. 

' 9-  IL  crassiuervium  Fischer.  Sent  from 

retersburgli  to  the  Apothecaries’  Garden  at 


s were  received  by  K.  Boerhaave  with  those  of 
undulation,  as  those  of  the  genuine  Rhubarb  ; 
and  it  is  thought,  when  cultivated  in  Europe,  to 
resemble  Cliinese-Russian  Rhubarb  more  closelv 
than  any  other  kind,  in  taste,  odour,  infernal 
| structure,  and  the  action  of  some  chemical  re- 
agents. 

(7134)  in.  R.  Thjbridum.  Murray,  is  a doubtful 
species,  but  is  remarkable  tor  the  great  size  of 
its  roots  as  cultivated  both  on  the  Continent,  and 
in  this  country,  This  plant  with  R.  Rhaponti- 
cmn,  compaction,  and  emodi,  with  hybrids  from 
t hem,  are.  those most  commoly  cultivated  in  »Teat 
Britain  on  account  of  their  stalks. 

1 he  gieatet  pait  ot  the  Rhubarb  of  commerce 
grows  in  Chinese  Tartary,  on  the  mountains  and 
plains  surrounding  Lake  Kokonor  {Pallas  and 
Rehm.au),  especially  in  the  province  of  Gausun 
(or  Kansu  ? Calaw)  and  is  gathered  in  summer 
from  plants  of  six  years  of  age.  When  dug  up,  it 
is  cleansed,  peeled,  cut  into  pieces  bored  throimli 
the  centre,  strung  on  a string,  ail'd  dried  in  the 
sun.  In  the  autumn  it  is  brought  to  Siuin,  where 
Bucharian  traders  reside,  and  from  thence  sent 
to  the  Russian  frontier  town  of  Kiaohta,  and  to 
Pekin,  Canton,  Macao,  Considerable  care  is 
bestowed,  at  the  Russian  factory  in  examining 
and  separating  the  good  from  the  inferior  pincy-T 
also  from  impurities  and  in  paring  the  Rhubarb 
to  remove  remaining  portions  . of  the  bark,  also 
the  upper  part  of  tin*  root,  and  in  pcrforatii’m 
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pieces  so  as  to  examine  their  interior  ; because 
many,  though  sound  externally,  soon  decay  in- 
ternally, from  the  rapid  (Irving  it  is  thought. 
Dr. 'Hoyle,  however,  found  most  old  mots  of 
R.  Webbianum  more  or  less  decayed.  It  is  col- 
lected in  quantities  of  40,000  pounds  before  it 
is  imported  into  the  European  parts  of  Russia, 
and  is  packed  in  bags,  and  placed  where  there  is 
a free  Current  of  air,  afterwards  in  chests 
(7135)  Russian,  called  also  Turkey 
but  which  in  Russia  is  called  Chinese  Rhubarb, 
is  imported  into  the  frontier  town  of  Kiachta,  and 
thence  sent  to  Moscow  and  St.  l’etersburglr, 
whence  it  is  distributed  to  the  rest  of  Europe. 
It  varies  in  shape,  being  irregularly  roundish, 
and  angular,  from  the  bark  having  been  shaved 
off  with  a knife  (some  pieces  are  cylindrical,  a 
few  flattish,  many  of  them  pierced  with  holes. 
Externally  smooth,  of  yellow  colour  ; internally, 
the  texture  is  rather  dense  ; fracture  une- 
ven, irregularly  marbled  with  white 
red  veins,  having  a strong  and  peculiar 
•lightly  aromatic  odour,  a bitter,  rather 
astringent  taste,  feels  gritty  when  chewed,  tinges 
the  saliva  yellow,  and  produces  a powder  of  a 
bright  yellow  colour.  Mr.  Qneckett'  obtained 
from  35  to  40  per  cent,  of  raphides,  or  conglo- 
merated crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime,  which  are 
situated  within  the  cells,  and  which  are  the  cause 
of  the  grittiness  experienced  when  Rhubarb  is 
chewed. 

(7136)  Buchanan  Rhubarb,  which  makes  its 
way  to  Vienna  by  Brody  and  Nischny,  seems, 
from  specimens  and  information  afforded  by  Mr. 
Paber  to  Dr.  Pereira,  to  be  the  inferior  kinds 
of  the  above  Rhubarb,  and  which,  as  inferred  by 
the, latter,  would  be  burnt,  if  presented  to  the 
Russian  authorities  ; it  therefore  finds  its  way 
into  Europe  by  other  channels.  It  is  interme- 
diate between  the  Russian  and  the  Chinese  Rhu- 
barb, and  generally  of  inferior  quality. 

(7137)  Chinese,  sometimes  called  East  lncl 


off,  often 
the  roots 


some  of  it  still  remains  adherent  ; 
are,  besides,  of  less  uniform  good 
quality  than  the  Russian-  Externally  or  a dull 
cr  vtdlow  ; many  of  the  pieces  heavier  from  be- 
ing more  compact,  the  reticulation  less  regular,  j 
and  of  a yellowish-brown  colour.  3.  A third 
variety  has  lately  been  described  by  Dr.  P.  under 
the  name  of  Canton  Stick  Rhubarb.  This  is  in 
nflindriea l pieces  about  two  inches  long,  and: 
Rhubarb,  \ from  ■£  to  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

These  are  probably  produced  in  the  mountain** 
which  bound  China,  as  those  of  the  province  of 
Sechuen,  and  perhaps  of  Kansu. 

(7138)  Siberian  Rhubarb.  Small  quantities? 
of  this  kind  have  been  imported  by  Mr.  Eabeiy 
and  have  been  proved  to  be  those  called  by. 


Grassman  and  others  Siberian  Rhapontic  Root. 
This  occurs  in  long,  thin,  almost  cylindrical  or 
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spindle-shaped  pieces,  decorticated  and  perforat- 
ed bv  n hole.  Colour,  externally  pale  yellow,  in- 
and  ! ternally  brownish  .yellow,  or  reddish  white.  Odour 
and  taste  of  good  Rhubarb,  but  weaker  ; does  not 
feel  grit  tv.  Dr.  Pereira  compares  it  with  English! 
Stick  Rhubarb  (ti,  P.  J.  iv.  448  and  500).  It  has 
since  been  proved  (P.  J.  vi.  p.  74)  that  the 
Rhuburb  cultivated  at  Banbury  is  yielded  by; 
the  same  species,  that  is  Rheum  Rhaponticuw.. 

(7139)  Himalayan  Rhubarb.  This  is  pros 
duced  by  different  species,  is  of  very  differ- 
ent quality.  That  yielded  probably  by  Ra 
M oorcroftianum,  given  to  Dr.  Royle  by  Major* 
Hearsey,  the  companion  of  Mr.  Moorcroft,  was 
of  a bright  but  light  yellow  colour,  and,  as  statei 
by  Dr.  Royle  in  1827.  “ appeared  both  in  sensi- 
ble qualities  and  medical  virtues  to  equal  the 
best  Rhubarb  that  he  had  ever  seen”.  (Trans. 
Med.  Soc  of  Calcutta,  iii.  p.  439.)  The  Rluw 
barb  of  R.  Webbianum  was  tried  by  Dr.  Royle 
in  both  the  Military  and  the  Civil  Hospital 
Sahanmpore,  and  found  to  be  ol  very  good  qua 
litv.  Some  of  it  was  subsequently  submitted  b; 
the  Medical  Board  to  the  late  Mr.  Twining,  fo 
experiment  in  the  General  Hos'pital  at  Calculi 


la 

Rhubarb,  consists  of  two  or  tluee  vaneties.  , v..^.. - * . 

1 One  called  by  Dr.  Pereira  hutch  trimmed,  or  After  trial  in  43  cases,  he  reported  that  m <loi 
Batavian  Rhubarb,  and,  according  to  the  shape,  j of  9j.  or  dr.-’-  it  has  a good  purgative  efW 
called  Flats  or  Rounds  in  the  trade,  is  closely  operating  nearly  as  freely  as  the  .beat  lurk 
allied  to,  and  is  derived,  with  very  little  doubt,  j Rhubarb  ; and,  further,  that  the  effects  of  sir 

from  the  same  sources  as  the  Russian  Rhubarb  ; doses  of  the  remedy,  as  a tonic  and  astringe 

some  of  which,  as  mentioned  above,  finds  its  way  are  highly  satisfactory  ; also,  that  it  “ is  w 

to  Canton,  and  is  thence  imported  into  Europe,  j efficacious  in  moderate  doses  for  such,  cases 

or  first  into  one  of  the  Indian  ports,  and  thence  Rhubarb  is  generally  used  to  purge.  A twl 
re-exported  to  Europe.  It  resembles  the  above  ; further  trial  in  4 other  cases  of  Diarrhoea,  he 
in  appearance,  as  the  cortical  portion  appears  to  j ports,  “ If  further  experiments  should  conflW* 
n sliced  off.  and  not  scraped.  The  holes  1 the  efficacy  of  the  Himalaya  Rhubarb  in 


have  been  sliced  off,  and  not  scraped.  The  holes  j the  efficacy  of  the  Himalaya  Rhubarb  in 
with  which  the  pieces  are  perforated  often  eon-  | cases,  the  acquisition  of  tins  remedy  to  the si J • 
tain  within  them  pieces  of  the  strinsr  bv  which  ! teria  Mediciv  of  tins  country  w ill  be  of  the  


bv  which 

IU1U  »»**»****  *'»*'"*-  I ' . * 

thev  had  been  strung  together.  2.  Another  variety 
which  is  more  particularly  called  Chinese  Rhu- 
barb, also,  half  trimmed,  is  distinguished  from 
that  called  Russian,  as  being  irregular  in  shape, 
never  angular,  hut  the  edges  rounded,  as  if  the 
bark,  instead  of  being  sliced,*  had  been  scraped 


teria  Medica  of  this  country  will  be  of  the  utmost 
importance”  (1.  c.  p.  445).  This  Rhubarb  » 
much  in  appearance  from  that  of  coinmer  • 
The  bark,  of  a brownish  colour,  has  no 
been  taken  off.  The  texture  is  radiated,  ra- 
ther spougv,  the  colour  a yellowish  brown, 
the  powder  of  a dull  broWnish-vellow 


colour, 
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with  little  aroma  (Imt  when  iVesli  dried,  the 
the  root  was  described  as  aromatic  by  Mr. 
Twining)  with  a bitter  and  rather  astring- 
ent ta3te.  J)r.  Royle  selected  the  branches  of  the 
roots,  for  he  found  the  root-stock  generally  decay- 
ed in  the  centre.  They  were  cut  into  slioit 
pieces,  and  slung  upon  a string  for  the  facility  of 
drying.  Some  of  the  Himalayan  Rhubarb  is 
probably  yielded  by  R.  Emodi,  perhaps  by  other 
undiscovered  species  of  Nepal,  and  of  the  passes 
towards  Bobtail.  Their  value  must  be  decided 
by  their  medical  effects  in  the  cases  for  which 
they  are  suited,  and  not  by  their  differing  in  ap- 
pearance from  the  roots  of  other  species. 

(7140)  English  Rhubarb.  This  is  cultivated 
at  Banbury,  in  Oxfordshire,  to  the  extent  of  twen- 
ty tons  annually,  and  is  the  produce  of  Rheum 
Rhaponticum  (a.  P.  J.  vi  p.  75).  It  is  the  kind 
frequently  sold  by  men  dressed  upas  Turks  as 
Turkey  Rhubarb.  The  species  vary  in  shape, 
some  being  ovoid,  others  cylindrical  ( English 
Stick  Rhubarb),  smoothed  externally,  and  rubbed 
with  a yellow  powder ; light  rather  spongy,  with 
a reddish  hue.  It  is  rather  mucilaginous  in  taste 
and  a little  astringent.  Its  odour  feeble,  but 
unpleasant.  It  is  supposed  that  much  of  this  is 
employed  for  adulterating  the  Asiatic  Rhubarb 
when  in  a powdered  state  (v.  P.  J.  vi.  p.  74  and 
76.)  A variety  of  analyses  of  Rhubarb  have  been 
made  by  diffeient  chemists,  but  with  such  vary- 
ing results,  that  Dr.  Schlosperger  and  Daappiua- 
say  that  “ not  one  satisfactory  analysis  is  to  be 
met  with.”—  Royle. 

The  extent  of  country  from  which  rhubarb  of 
one  kind  oi  another  is  actually  collected,  accord- 
ing to  Christison,  stretches  from  Ludail,  in  77i 
East  longitude,  to  the  Chinese  province  of  Slien- 
*i>  29  degrees  further  East,  and  from  the  Sue- 
chan  mountains,  in  north  latitude  26  degrees, 
nearly  to  the  frontiers  of  Siberia,  24  decrees 
northward.  The  best  rhubarb  is  said  to  come 
from  the  very  heart  of  Thibet,  within  95  decrees 
east  longitude  and  35  degrees  north  latitude 
500  or  600  miles  north  of  Assam.  The  price  of 
Chinese  rhubarb  is  inferior  to  that  of  Russia  or 
itirkev.  It  varies  in  China  from  38  dollars  per 
picul  upwards,  and  about  1,500  piculs  are 
annually  exported,  on  an  average  at  500  dollars 
per  picul  In  1844,  2,077  piculs  were  shipped 
Irom  Canton  for  Great  Britain*;  and  of  95  701 
!!)*.  imported  in  1841,  43,640  lbs.  were  brou-lit 
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India  Company’s  possessions,  and  0,901  lbs. 
Russia,  in  1845,  only  71,298  lbs.  came  from 
the  East.  From  China  we  received,  in  1843, 
172,382  llis. 

The  quantities  of  rhubarb  on  which  duty  of 
Is.  per  lb.  was  paid  in  the  six  years  end- 
ing 1840,  were  as  follow:  — 

East  Indian. 

lbs.  lbs. 

1835  32,515  10,647 

1836  36,836  7 752 

1837  44,669  5,946 

1838  37,026  7,402 

1839  22,575  12,525 

1840  16,745  22,203 

The  English  imports  and  consumption  of 

1 hubarb  are  thus  stated  in  the  Pharmaceutical 


lbs. 


Journal  : — 

Imports. 

lbs. 

1826  

102,624 

1831  .... 

. ...  140,395 

1836  

....  122,142 

1841  ..... 

95,701 

1846  

427,694 

1847  

305,736 

1S4S  

1 S49  

94,914 

0 

0 

0 

0 


m 


iTu  l|llinf’  8\l49,!bs-  !Vom  the  Philippines, 
?’294  bs.  from  the  East  Indies,  and  33,710  lbs. 


''C,Lnitci  btates  5 only  1,462  lbs.  were 
>rougl,t  from  Russia.  The  imports  from  the 
Last  Indies,  have  decreased  more  than  70  per 
nit.  in  the  last  twelve  years,  as  compared  with 

rhulnTd8nf'tJ  ’5  Wh°leSnle  pHceS  are>  for  round 
®d;  t0  8s-  Per  ]b- ; flat,  6d.  to  3s.  3d. 
E*  lb.  ; Dutch  trimmed,  6s.  to  7s.  per  lb 
J»*3,an  13s.  to  13s.  6d.  per  lb.  J 

1 aigland  imported  133,462  lbs. 


Hie  rhubarb  brought  into  Siberia  grows  wild 
Chimr.se  Tartary,  especially  in  the  province 
Gansun,  on  lulls,  heaths,  and  meadows,  and  is 
generally  gathered  in  summer  from  plants  of  six 
years  of  age.  When  the  root  is  dug  up,  it  is 
washed  to  free  it,  from  earthy  particles;  peeled 
bored  through  the  centre,  strung  on  a thread* 
and  dried  in  the  sun.  In  autumn  all  the  dried 

1 hubarb  collected  in  the  province  is  brought  in 

horsehair  sacks  containing  about  200  lbs  to 
Smin  (the  residence  of  the  dealers),  loaded  on 
camels,  and  sent  over  Mongalia  to  Kiachta  and 
lh' !»'■  » of  China. — Simmonds! 

(7141)  RIlL  o,  the  name  of  a genus  of  Plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Anacardiacece 
and  to  the  tribe  Sumachuieb;.  One  of  the  spe- 
cies, R.  cotmus , appears  to  have  been  known  to 
Pliny,  w ho  lefers  to  its  dyeing  properties,  and 
its  place  of  growth,  the  Apennines,  under 
1 lie  name  of  Cotmus.  This 
extensive  geographical  ran^e 
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genus  has  an 
from  the  south  of 


In  1831, 
from  the  East 
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Europe  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it  is  also 

Mortof  lhc“  Nor'1'  alKl  So"11'  America. 
Most  of  the  species  are  poisonous,  buftliev  are 

much  cultivated  as  ornamental  shrubs,  especial- 
ly or.  account  of  the  beautiful  red  colour  of  their 
eaves  n,  autumn.  Many  of  them  are  used  also 
foi  the  purposes  of  dyeing  and  tanning;  as  an 
astinigent  principle,  to  which  is  frequently  add- 
ed an  acid  is  common  to  the  whole  genus’.  The 

genus  Rhus  has  the  following  characters  • 

1 lowers  bisexual,  or  polygamous  ; calyx  small  • 
persistent,  5-p«rti,e;  pe,„|s  5,  iWrfe/X 
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the  margin  ol  the  disc,  imbricate  in  esti- 
vation ; stamens  5,  hypogynous ; ovary  1 -celled, 
sessile;  trait,  a dry  drupe  ; seed  solitary,  exal- 
buminous ; radicle  opposite  the  liilum,  and  bent 
downwards  along  the  edge  .of  the  cotyledons. 
Leaves  alternate,  simple,  or  compound  ; panicles 
axillary  or  terminal.  De  Candolle  enumerates 
about  ‘JO  species,  to  which  other  writers  have 
made  additions,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  many  of  the  new  species  are  merely  varie- 
ties- We  shall  here  enumerate  only  a few  of 
those  which  are  of  interest  on  account  of  beitur 
cultivated,  or  their  uses  in  medicine  and  the 
arts.  Dr.  Wight  gives  R/ms  Bucld-Amela , 
56  L ; lloxbtirgkii , 501,  x emialata,  var.  P Rox- 
burgnii,  561  ; succedanea.  560. 

(7142)  RHUS  COP  ALL  IX  A,  Gum-Copal 
or  Mas tich- Leaved  Rhus.  Leaf  glabrous  above, 
slightly  pilose  beneath,  5-7  pairs  of  leaflets  and 
an  odd  one,  lanceolate  and  entire;  petiole  wing- 
ed and  jointed  ; root  creeping  ; flowers  yellowish- 
green,  diceeeous.  It  is  a native  of  IN  or  t.h 
America  from  New  Jersey  to  Carolina. 

(714-3)  III L US  COHl ARIA,  Hide,  or  Elm- 
Leaved  Sumach. 

Shumuk  Feus.  | Turn  turn,  Akab. 

A native  of  Persia,  Syria,  Palestine,  and  the 
south  of  Europe,  about  8 or  10  feet  high,  divided 
into  numerous  irregular  branches.  All  parts  of 
this  plant  are  inodorous,  but  have  a styptic  taste; 
to  the  abundance  of  tannic  acid  it  owes  its  pro- 
perties and  value  in  the.  arts  ; M.  Trotnsdorf  has 
round  in  the  berries  a large  quantity  of  hi  nialale 
of  lime. — O' S/iaughneesg,  .page  282.  Leaf  5-7 
pairs  of  villous  leaflets,  elliptical,  bluntly  and 
coarsely  toothed,  petioles  naked.  Flowers  in 
large  loose  panicles  of  a whit  ish-green.  Drupes 
villous,  'l'his  plant  is  a native  of  the  south  of 
Europe.  It  is  extensively  used  for  the  purpose 
of  tanning,  and  it  is  said  that  all  the  leather 
made  in  Turkey  is  tanned  with  the  bark  of  this 
species  of  R/cux.  The  fruit  is  acid  and  astringent, 
and  the  seeds  are  often  used  as  tonics  for  excit- 
ing the  appetite. — Eng.  Cgc. 

(7144)  RHUS  COTINUS.  Yenus-Sumach,  or 
Wild  Olive.  Flowers  hermaphrodite,  arranged  in 
loose  panicles  of  a greenish-yellow  colour  ; leaves 
simple,  entire.  This  is  a very  ornamental  shrub, 
and  is  one  of  the  European  species,  growing 
wjld  in  various  districts  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
it  is  made  use  of,  like  many  other  of  the  species, 
for  tanning,  in  Italy,  and  is  called  Seotino.  The 
wood  is  used  bv  the  modern  Greeks  for  dyeing 
wool,  which  is.said.ro  lie  of  a beautiful  rich  yel- 
low. It  is  frequently  cultivated  oh  account  ol  its 
beauty. 

v7 145)  RHUS  DECEPIEXS.  Wight  Tj'.ti- 
r.BtvrrTACE.-E,  111.  75. 

Kat  poovarasr.o  marmn,  Tam. 

A very  fine  close  grained  light  coloured  wood  : 
judging  from  a branch  specimen  it  must,  if  pro- 
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curable,  of  good  size,  be  one  of  considerable 
value. — Wight, 

(714t>)  RHUS  GLABRA.  Smooth-Leaved 
Sumach.  Leaf  like  the  last,  but  broader  anil 
glabrous.  Branches  also  glabrous.  Emit  red, 
covered  with  silky  hairs.  l'his  species;  as  well 
as  auother  named  R.  viridi/o/ia  is  considered  by 
some  botanists  as  only  a variety  of  Jl.  tgphina. 
Like  the  last,  this  species  is  abundant  in  North 
America,  over-running  sometimes  a whole  dis- 
trict, and  forming  a troublesome  weed,  its  fruit 
is  very  sour,  but  may  be  eaten  with  impunity. 
Bees  are  very  fond  of  the  blossoms. 

(7147)  RLIUS  LUCIDA.  Tekebintiiace.-e. 
Shining  leaved  Sumach,  introduced  from  the 
Cape. — -Riddell 

(7148)  RHUS  RADIGA NS,  Rooting  Poison- 
Oak,  or  Sumach. — Leaf  one  pair  of  leaflets 
and  an  odd  one,  odd  one'  peiiolated,  glabrous, 
entire.  A native  of  America  from  Canada 
to  Georgia.  Its  climbing  habit,'  combined 
with  the  beautiful  red  colour  of  the  leaf  during 
decline nf  the  year  renders  it  oire  of  the'  most 
picturesque  of  American  plants.  It  frequently' 
abounds  in  the  forests,  where  it  may  be  seen  co- 
vering the  tops  of  the  highest  trees.  It  climbs 
up  walls  and  rocks,  and  runs  upon  the  ground 
with  equal  facility,  thus  covering  everything 
within  the  reach  of  its  stems.  De  Candolle  dis- 
tinguishes three  varieties':  R.  vulgaris,  with  a 
stem  climbing  bv  means  of  roots ; H.  volnbilix, 
climbing  without  roots  ; and  R.  microcarpa , with 
fruit  much  smaller  than  the  other  two.  Juke 
R.  Toxicodendron  it  emits  a juice  which  in- 
dellibly  stains  linen.  It  is  equally  poisonous 
with  R.  venenata.  A detailed  account  of  the 
effects  of  the  genus  lihns  may  be  seen  in  Pro- 
fessor.Kalin’?  ‘ Travels  in  North  America. 

(7149)  RHUS  TOXICODENDRON,  com- 
mon Poison-Tree,  or  l’oison-Oak. — Leaf  of 
one  pair  of  leallets  and  an  odd-one,  with  a petiole, 
iueiso-angulate,  pubescent ; flowers  greenish.  It 
is  found  in  woods,  fields,  and  fences,  in  com- 
mon with  R.  Radicanws  in  North  America, 
where  they  are  both  known  by  the  same  name. 
Many  botanists  consider  the  two  only  varieties 
of  the  same  plant.  This  species  is  the  type  of 
the  genus  Toxicodendron  of  Tournel'ort.  It  was 
introduced  into  England  in  1640,  and  first 
grown  in  the  Bishop  of  London's  garden  at 
Fulham.  This  species  is  that  which  is  most 
frequently  u-ed  in  medicine.  The  less  common 
species  of  this  genus  cultivated  in  Britain  are — 
R.  paw ila  (Dwarf  Sumach), JR.  viridi/lont  (Green- 
Flowered  Sumach),  R.  pentaphylla  (Five  leaved 
sumach  i,  R.  suaveolens  t;3weet-Seentcd  Sumach), 
and  li.  aromatir.a  (AromaliQ  Sumach).  H>w 

(7150)  RHUS  TATIILNA,  Fevet-Rlms.  or 
Stag’s- Ijorn  Sumach.  Leaves  with  8 1 G pair 
of  leallets  and  an  odil  one,  lanceolate-acuminate, 
serrated,  pilose  beneath.  There  are  two  forms  of 
this  plant  ; the  one  R.  t.  arborexcenx.  in  the  form 
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of  a tw,  from  10  to  25  feet  in  height  ; tlic  ollirr  ! led  with  great.  care  hi  the  workmen  who  use  it. 
ii.  t . fruteu'ens,  shrubby,  and  Only  from  2 to  10  Indeed  after  fu  m it  ure  is  dry  it  is  very  unsafe  for 
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feet-  Idyll.  The  yowlin'  s bouts  are  coveted  with 
down,  which,  with' their  somewhat,  crooked  and 


cei'tiiin  constitutions  until  it,  lias  been  in  use  for 
- - some  time  and  the  smell  entirely  gout1.  A friend 

stunted  branches,  give  them  the  appearance  of  of  mine  Mr  Jones,  American  consul  at,  Foo- 
young  stags'* -horns  ; hence  their  name.  The  | elfoW-foo,  used  some  furniture  which  bad  been 
(lowers  are  in  tleitse  spikes,  at  the  ends  of  the  Intpiered  some  time  and  was  apparently  quite 
branches,  the  pistillilerous  ones  developing  tlibni-  dry  and  yet  lie  was  very  ill  for  a long  time  from 
selves  into  woolly  drupes,  which  are  very  eon-  ; its  effects,  so  ill  that  he  thought  lie  should  be 
spumous  when  ripe  It  is  found  in  every  part  of  obliged  to  leave  the  country  and  go  home. 

And  this  is  no  solitary  instance,  for  I have 
known  several  persons  suffer  most  severely 
from  tlie  same  cause. — Fortmie’s  lU‘.si<khic<i,p. 


.North  America,  and  its  dark-red  leaves  add-much 
to  the  beauties  bleu  American  autumn.  The  frit  it 
of  this  pliint'is  exceedingly  sour,  and  on  this 
account  it  is  frequently  called  vinegar  plant,  and 
is  eveli  used  in  some  parts  as  a substitute  for 
vinegar. 

(7  151)  RHC'S  V EN  E X.YT.Y,  Poison  Sumach, 

StVMiim  Kimiitfli  1 . / * ; i f * iam i i*  nf  lpjvflpfa 


140.  Williams  say's,  the  beautiful  appearance  of 
the  lacquered- ware  of  China  owes  its  lustrous 
coloring  to  a composition  of  lampblack  and 
the  clarified  juice  obtained  from  a species 


or  Swamp  Sumach.  Leaf  0-7  pair  of  leaflets,  j of  sumach,  called  Rhus  P’ehiix  or  Fefnitia, 
almost  glabrous,  entire,  lanceolate-acuminate,  Wood  oils'  are  obtained  from  other  plants  of  the 
micidated  beneath;  Fruit,  white.  It  is  a native  same  family,  and  the  different  qualities  of  |ac- 


of  North  America  from  Canada  to  Carolina,  and 
also  in  Swampy  districts  in  Japan.  This  plant, 
is  exceedingly  poisonous,  so  virulent,  that,  it,  is 
said  to  affect  some  persons  bv  merely  smelling 
it.  -A  'tone'll'  will  ;sometimes:  produce  violent  iii- 


quered-ware  are  owing  to  the  use  of  these  in- 
ferior ingredients;  The  real  varnish  tree  is 
described  by  J)e  O'uigncs  as  resembling  the  ash 
in  its  foliage  and  bark,  it,  is  about  fifteen  feet  in 
height,  and  furnishes  the  sap  when  seven  wars 
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(lamination;  It.  is  a beautiful  shrub,  and  well  j old,  which  is  carefully  collected  from  ineisio'iW  in 
worthy  of  cult ivatimi,  Imt,  great  care  should  be  j the  trunk  opened  in*  the  summer  nights'.  The 
taken  ^to  prevent  its  being  carelessly  handled.  j body  of  the  ware  is  wood  partially  sinoothed.  or 
(7 1521RHUS  V ERNICIFRRA,  Varnish-Bear-  pasteboard,  upon  which  two  or  three  coats  of  a 
ing  Sumach,  or  Japan  V aruish- 1 lee.  Leaf  with  j composition  of  lime,  paper,  and  gtun  are  first 
5-fi  pairs  of  lcallets;  all  ovate,  long,  acuminate,  j laid  and  thoroughly  dried  and°rubbed:  The 

entire,  glabrous  above,  velvety  beneath.  It  is  a surface  of  the  wood  is  also  hardened  bv  rubbim 


native  ol  Japan  and  Nepntil.  Its  leaves  arc  very 
large  and  beautiful,  rendering  it  one  of  the  hand- 
somest of  shrUbs.  According  t,o  Tbunberg,  this 


coarse  clay  upon  it,  and  afterwards  scraping  it 
oil  when  dry.  Two  coatings  of. lamp  black  and 
wood  oil,  or  in  the  finer  articles,  of  lamp  black 


is  the  plant  which  yields  the  celebrated  Japan  and  varnish,  are  laid  upon  the  prepared'  wood. 


Varnish 

(7155)  RIIUS  YRRXIX,  or  VERNIOIA. 
Chinese  Varnish  'free.  When  Air.  Fortune 


and  after  drying,  the  clear  varnish  is  brushed  on, 
one  coating  after  another,  with  the  utmost 
eare,  in  close  and  darkened  rooms,  allowin' 
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pjepared  to  take  up  Ins  late  residence  m China,  it  to  dry  well  between  the  several  coats 
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his  attention  was  directed  bv‘ the  Calcutta  Agri- 
cultural Society,  to  the  Chinese  varnish  tree, 
Rhus  species,  the  wax  insect  tree,  Fraxinus 
species,  and  to  the  soap-beau  tree,  dtssntpinia 
species:  to  the  various  trees  valuable  for  their 
fruit  or  timber  and  ornamental  plants  ; but  above 
all  to  the  green  indigo  (so  called),  Mamnus 
species,  which  yielded  a dye-  that  was  at  that 
time  attracting  much  attention  in  France.  He 
says,  the  tree  which  yields  the,  Chinese  varnish 
is  a species  of  Rhus  which  although  producing 
an  article  of  great  value  is  extremely  dangerous 
to  use.  The  varnish  is  largely  used  in  the 
country  for  giving  a fine  polish  to  tables  and 
chairs  used  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy.  The 
Wmitiful  lacquer  ware  so  extensively  exported 
from  Canton  to  foreign  countries  and  which  i« 
?'  wel1  kno"'»  «nd  justly  admired,  is  produced 
*.v  this  tree.  it  has  the  valuable  property  of 
liable  than  French  polish  to  be  injured 
>>n  heated  vessel  which  may  be  placed  upon  it, 
1 11  ,s  vcry  poisonous  and  requires  to  be  hand- 
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the  articles  are  then  laid  by  to  be  paint- 
ed and  gilded  according  to  the  fancy  of  custom- 
ers, after  which  a last  coating  is  given  them. 
The  varnish  is  brought  to  market  in  brownish 
cakes,  and  reduced  to  its  proper  fluidity  by  boil- 
ing fit  is  applied  to  many  purposes  of  Loth  a 
varnish  and  paint,  when  it  is  Commonly  mixed 
with  n red  or  brown  color.  A beautiful  fabric 
ot  lacquered- ware  is  made  by  inlaying-  the  nacre 
of  fiesli  and  saltwater  shells  in  a rough  mosaic 
of  flowers,  animals  &c.  into  the  composition  and 
then  varnishing  it.  Another  kind,  highly  prized 
by  the  Chinese,  is  made  by  covering  the  wood 
with  a coating  of  red  varnish  three  or  four  lines 
in  thickness,  and  then  carving  figures  upon  it  in 
relief.  The  great  labor  necessary  to  produce 
this  ware  renders  it  expensive.  A common  sub- 
stitute for  the  true  varnish  is  the  oils  of  theDrv- 
nndra,  Jatropha,  CrotOn,  and  other  members  of 
the  Biiphorbiaccous  family,  expressed  from  their 
seeds  by  a variety  of  simple  machines,  consistin''- 
for  the  most  part  of  different  applications  o°f 
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power  to  cylinders  and  pestles  by  which  the 
seeds  are  pressed  or  pounded.  The  oil,  after 
pressing,  according  to  De  Guignes,  is  boiled 
with  Spanish  white  in  the  proportion  of  otic 
ounce  to  half  a pound  of  oil ; as  it  begins  to 
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countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  It 
is  grown  in  the  Japan  Islands,  on  all  the  sett 
coasts  of  China,  the  Philippine  and  other  large 
Islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  partially  in 
Ceylon,  Siam,  hid  in,  both  shores  of  the  Red 


v ^ i ^ i %*  # ^ 

thicken,  it  is  taken  off  and  poured  into  close  i Sea, Egypt,  the  shores  <d  the  Mozambique  Chan* 


vessels.  It  dissolves  iu  turpentine,  and  h used 
as  a varnish,  cither  clear  or  mixed  with  different 
colors ; it  defends  woodwork  from  injury  fora 
long  time,  and  forms  a good  painter’s  oil.  Boil- 
ed with  iron  rust,  it  forms  a reddish  brown 
varnish.  Ln  order  to  prevent  its  penetrating 
into  the  wood  when  used  clear,  and  to  increase 
the  lustre,  a priming  of  lime  and  hog’s  blood 
simmered  together  into  a paste  is  previously  laid 
on.  — William*  Middle  Kingdom , Vol.V.p.  121. 

(7154)  RHUS  : Species. 

{Uooiijrilliya  aianim,  Tam.  | Btipki  amt-la, 

Dr.  Wight  says,  this  is  the  chloroxylon  dupada 
of  Buchanan  and  Ainslie.  An  undescribed  name 
and  judging  from  the  leaves,  one  not  required, 
which  are  clearly  those  of  a rims  very  nearly  alli- 
ed to  Roxburgh’s  R.  Btickiamela,  but  distinct. 
The  qualities  of  the  timber  is  unknown.  The 
outer  sap-wood  is  white,  fine  grained  and  heavy, 
apparently  very  good.  — Wight. 


(71515)  rh'ynciiops  ABLACUS, 


the  Terni. 


a Shear 
Hooker. 


water  occurs  at  Siligoree  ni 
Him.  Jour.  Vol.  I p.  399. 

(7156)  RHYSICOSLA  YESTITA,  a beautiful 
purple-flowered  leguminous  plant  with  small 
tuberous  roots,  is  cultivated  to  some  extent  in 
the  lvhnsia  Hills. — Hooker , Rim.  Jour.  Vol.  II. 

v.  287- 

(7157)  RHYZOMY3  CIIINENSIS.  The 
Chinese  bamboo  rat  or  chuck  shu  is  found  in 
the  western  part  of  Kwangtung. — William!.’ 
Middle  Kingdom,  p.  257* 

(7158)  RIBBON. 


Nastro  di  seta,  Tt. 
data  de  deda,  Sr. 


Rltben  de  Soie,  Fit. 

Baud,  Ger. 
l’heet,  Gi.z.  Hind. 

A luinie  given  to  silken  bands  of  various 
widths  and  colours,  much  used  for  trimming 
bonnets,  caps,  and  other  puvpos.s.  They  are 
both  plain  and  flowered,  and  are  distinguished 
into  sarcenet,  satin,  Sec,  according  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  made. — Faulkner. 

(7159)  RICE. 


A'ruz,  Arab. 

La  a,  Cochin-china. 
Riis,  D.vn. 

It  3 1 , Dux. 

Riz,  Fr. 

Reiss,  Gkr. 

Chooka,  Guz- 
Chuwl,  Hind. 

Riso.  It. 


Bras,  Mai.. 

Tundool,  Mah. 

Motsj,  Gome,Ko,JAr. 
Beruage,l-’EKs. 

Arroz,  Port. 

Vrihi,  Sans. 

Arroz,  Spa. 

Arisee,  Tam. 

Beeum,  Tee. 


This  is  one  of  the  most  extensively  diffused 
and  useful  of  grain  crops,  and  supports  the  great- 
est number  of  human  race.  The  cultivation 
prevails  in  Eastern  and  Southern  Asia,  and  it  is 
also  a common  article  of  subsistence  in  various 


nel,  Madagascar,  some  parts  of  Western  Africa, 
South  Carolina,  and  Central  America.  T hree 
species  only  are  enumerated  by  Lindley  : — Orgza 
saliva,  the  common  rice,  a native  of  the  East  •, 
0.  lati folia,  a species  having  its  habitat  in  South 
America;  and  0.  Nepaleusis,  common  in  NepauL 
Rut  there  are  a host  of  varieties  known  iu  the 
East ; these,  however,  may  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, be  resolved  into  two  kinds— the  upland 
or  mountain  rice  ( 0 . Nepaleusis,  the  0.  mulku, 
of  Roxburgh),  and  the  lowland  or  aquatic  species 
(0.  saliva). 

Rice,  the  chief  food,  perhaps,  of  one  third 
of  the  human  race,  possesses  the  advan- 
tage attending  wheat,  maize,  and  other  grains, 
of  preserving  plenty  during  the  fluctuations  ot 
trade,  and  is  also  susceptible  of  cultivation  oil 
land  too  low  and  moist  for  the  production  ot 
most  other  useful  plants.  Although  .cultivated, 
principally  within  the  tropics.it  flourishes  well 
beyond,  producing  even  heavier  and  better  filled 
j grain.  The  chief  variety  of  this  cereal  is  culti- 
| vnted  throughout  the  torrid  zone,  wherever  there 
is  a plentiful  supply  of  water,  and  it  will  mature,, 
under  favorable  circumstances,  in  the  Eastern, 
j continent,  as  high  as  the  45th  parallel  ot  north  i 
! latitude,  and  as  far  south  as  the  38th.  On  the 
I Atlantic  side  of  the  Western  continent,  it  will 
flourish  as  far  north  as  latitude  38  degrees,  and 
I to  a corresponding  parallel  south.  On  the. 
Western  coast  of  America,  it  will  grow  so  far; 
north  as  40  or  more  degrees.  Its  general  cul- 
ture is  principally  confined  to  India,  China,  Japan, 
Ceylon,  Madagascar,  Eastern  Africa,  the  South 
of  Europe,  the  Southern  portions  of  the  United 
States,  the  Spanish  Main,  Brazil,  and  the  Valley 
of  Parana  and  Uruguay.  In  1834,  29,583  hags  ot 
rice  were  shipped  from  Maranham.  At  the  In- 
dustrial Exhibition  in  London,  in  1851,  there 
were  displayed  many  curious  specimens  and 
varieties  of  rice,  grown  without  irrigation,  at 
elevations  of  three  thousand  to  six  thousand 
feet  on  the  Himalaya,  where  the  dampness  of  the 
summer  mouths  compensates  for  the  want,  o 
artificial  moisture.  Among  these  American  rice 
received  not  only  honorable  mention  for  its  very 
superior  quality,  but  the  Carolina  rice,  exhibits* 
bv  E.  I.  Heriot,  was  pronounced  by  the  jury 
“ magnificent  in  size,  color,  and  clearness,  ant 
it  was  awarded  a prize  medal.  The  jury  also  ad 
mitted  that  the  American  rice,  though  origina  l.' 
imported  from  the  Old  World,  is  now  much  tin 

finest  in  quality.  . . 

United  States.— The  present  culture  of  rice  u 
the  United  States  is  chiefly  confined  to  Soutf 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississipp1 
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The  yield  per 


ml  Texas.  The  yield  per  acre  varies  from 
wen  tv  to  sixty  bushels,  weighing  from  forty- 
ve  to  forty-eight  poiimls  when  cleaned:  l nder 

lvourable  cireumstaucesuis  Many  asuinetydnishi- 
U to  am  acre  luive  been '"raiseil.  Judge  Doti- 
Iferty,  who  resides  near  the  borders  of  Henilir- 
m county,  Texas,  lias  raised  a crop  of  several 
undred  bushels  of  upland  ricei  The  crop  nver- 
H-es  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre,  lie  thinks  rice 
ui  he  raised  there  Us  easily  as  Indian  corn,  and 
ill  be  far  more  profitable.  Another  variety  is 
titivated  in  America  to  a limited  extent,  called 
oeliin  China,  dry,  or  mountain  rice,  from  its 
laptatiou  to  a dry  soil,  without  'irrigation.  J.I 
ill  grow  several  degrees  further  north  or  south 
uni  the  Carolina  rice,  and  lin3  been  cidtivaled 
itli  success  in  the  Northern  provinces  of  itnn- 
iry,  China,  Westphalia,  Virginia  and  Maryland  ; 
it  the  yield  is  much  less  than  that  already  slat- 
1,  being-  only  fifteen  to  twenty  bushels  to  an 
re.  It  was  first.- introduced  into  Clinrlcsron, 
mi  Caiiton,  hv  John  Ifrodiv  Elake,  in  1773. 
The1  American  crop  of  rice  in  Is  1-8, " reach - 
: lfk’,088  tierces  in  market,  arid  of  these 
>MT0  tierces  were  exported  from  .South  Caro- 
"'«•  T lie'  largest  'rice-  crop  grown  in  Soil t h Cjiro- 
ia  for  the  past  thirty  years,  was  in  1ST 7, 
ien  iSSUed  tierces  were  raised;  140,000  to 
;M«0  is  about  the  average-'  and  it  lias  only 
ceeded  1 70,000  on  four1  occasions; 
ftice  being  an  aquatic  plant,'  is  best  grown  in 
v moist  lauds,  that  are  easily  inundated.  The 
ouud  is  phmghed' superficially,  and  divided  in- 
squares of  from  twenty  to  thir  ty  yards  in  the 
les,  separated  from  each  other  bv  dvkes  of 
ith  about  two  feet  in  height, : and  sufficiently 
trail  lor  a man  to  walk  -upon.  T hese  dykes  lire 
' retaining  the  water  when  it  is  required,  and 
permit  of  its  being  drawn  olf  when  the  iuuu- 
tion  is  no  longer  necessary.  The  ground  pro- 
red,  the  water  is  let  on,  arid  kept  a certain 
iglit  in  the  several  compartments  of  the  rice 
kl,  and  the  seedsman  goes  to  work.  The  rice 
it  is  to  be  used  as  seed  must  have  been  kept 
the  husk  ; it  is  put  into  a sack,  which  is  iru- 
'sed  in  the  water  until  the  grain  swells  and 
)«*s  signs  of  germination  ; the  seedsman,  walk- 
through the  inundated  field,  scatters  the  seed 
■ ns  hand,  as  usual ; the  rice  immediately 
ks  to  the  bottom,  and  many  even  penetrate  to 
ertam  depth  in  the  mud,  1 

Piedmont— \w  Piedmont,  where  the  sowing 
,es  Place  at  tlie  beginning  of  April,  they  ->-one- 
y use  about  fifty-five'  pounds  of  seed  p'erlicre. 

,n  Piedmont  the  usual  return  of  a rice  field  is 
tned  at  about  fifty  for  one. 
anrilius.  In  the  Isle  of  France  rice  is  culti- 
Ver-v  (lainP  soils,  upon  which  a great 

fallS'  1)ut  w,ll('11  iiro  ,10t  Hooded,  as 
i troPIi;al  countries:  hut  the  processes 

tchpte'r  Cl'°r  S0  ***>”"*• 
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At  Munzo , in  New  Granada,  the  paddy 
fields  which  are  not  inundated,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a mean  temperature  of  20  deg.  centri- 
gradc  (70'U deg.  Fahreiibgil.),  yield  100  for  1. — 
(Simmonds’s  “ Colonial  Magazine,”  vol-  xi.,  p. 
92.) 

The  rice  now  grown  about  Nero  Orleans  is  as 
sweet,  it  not  sweeter,  than  that  imported  from 
■.South  Carolina,  but  it  is  deficient  in  hardness 
and  brightness  when  ready  for,  market,  a defect 
owing-  entirely  to:  two  causes,  neither  of  which  is 
beyond  the/  control  of  the  plainer.  The  one 
cause  is  tlie  mode  of  culture,  it  being  generally 
grown  without  due  attention  to  the  seed— seed- 
ed at  Too  late  a period  of  the  season,  and  allour- 
ed  to  become  rare-ripe  upon  the  stalk.  The 
other  cause  is  the  very  imperfect  mode  of  its 
preparation  for  market ; this  being  invariably  ac- 
complished by  the  primitive  pestle  and  mortar, 
or  the 'old-fashioned  “ pecker  mill.”  The  same 
seed  is  planted  in  the  same  soil  from  year  to  year, 
a system  which,  it  is ' generally  conceded,  will 
deteriorate  the  quality  and  production  of  any 
grain  crop.  A very  large  proportion  of  the  rice 
grown  in -Carolina  is  prepared  for  market  at  the 
steam  toll-mills,  in  the  vicinity  of  Charleston  ; 
and  a mill  iof  this  description  near  New 
Orleans,  wimhl  remedy  the  greatest  defect  in  the 
rice  of  the  coimtrv,  greatly  increase  the  demand 
for  the  article,  and  undoubtedly  yield  a large  re- 
turn for  The  investment.  The  toll  mills  at  and 
around  Charleston  are;  and  always  have  been, 
prosperous.  The  mills  of  Mr. -Lucas,  in  England, 
erected  to  clean  “paddy,”  i.  e.  “ rough  Vice,” 
Sent  there  in  bulk  from  Carolina,  have  succeeded 
also,  and  have  increased  the  consumption  of  the 
article  in  that  country.  The  “ rough  rice,” 

“ paddv,”  or  grain,- as  it  comes  from  the  ear,  is 
Composed,  first,  of  a rough',  silieious  outer  cover- 
ing, impervious  to  water,  which  is  very  useful  in 
the  neighbourhood;  of  cities,  for  filling  up  low  lots 
or  pools,  for  horse  beds,  and  for  packing  crock- 
ery and  ice,  being  far  better  for  the  latter  pur- 
pose tljan  the  saw-dust  used;  second,  a brown 
Hour  or  bran,  lying  directly  under  the  outer  co- 
vering;^ and  third,  of  the  clean  or  white 
rich.  There  is  no  question  that,  as  a common 
diet,  it  is- better  adapted  to  the  climate  of 
Louisiana  than  Indian  corn ; and  it  can 
be  grown  on  the  hitherto  waste  lands  of  the  sugar 
plantations ; it  is  always  substituted  by  the  physi- 
cian, when  practicable,,  as  .the  food  best  adapted 
to  the  laborer,  in  season  of  diarrhoea  and  other 
similar  diseases,  is  performed  before  any  other 
grain  by  the  negro;  and  if  the  clean  rice  be 
ground  and  bolted,  a meal  is  produced  which 
can  be  made  up  into  various  forms  of  cake  and 
other  bread,  of  unrivalled  sweetness  and  delicacy. 
The 'outer  flour,  or  brown  bran,  which  is  separ- 
ated from  the  chaff  at  the  toll  mill,  is  known  as 
“rice  flour,”  and  corresponds  to  the  “bran”  of 
wheat,  it  is  a most  excellent  food  for  horse* 
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poultry,  pigs  and  milch  cows,  and  would  always 
command  a ready  sale  in  New  Orleans.  It  is 
used  extensively  tor  these  purposes  at  and  around 
Charleston,  and  is  shipped  thence,  by  the  cargo, 
to  Boston  and  other  Northern  pons.  After  other 
great  impediments  were  removed,  one  formidable 
difficulty  still  remained  in  the  way  of  the  rice 
planters,  and  that  was  the  threshing  of  the  crop 
by  flail.  The  labor  requisite,  to  accomplish  the 
threshing  was  so  great,  that  we  once  heard  a dis- 
tinguished planter  sav,  while  having  one  large 
crop  threshed  out  by  flail,  that  he  would  regard 
another  large  crop  ns  a calamity.  Previous  to 
I H30  threshing  mills  had  been  tried  by  various 
in  lividuals.but  with  no  apparent  success.  In  that 
ye  ir  the  attempt  was  renewed,  and  the » first  trail 
of  ;i  thresher, constructed  in  New  York, was  tested 
on  Savannah  river,  under  the  auspiers  of  General 
Himiltou.  The  machinery  was  driven  by  ap- 
paratus similar  to  that  employed  for  driving  the 
cotton  gin.  The  result  was  not  very  satisfactory, 
but  there  was  ground  tor  hope,  and  after  an  out- 
lay of  very  large  sums,  and  after  many  disap- 
pointments the  happy  expedient  was  thought  oh 
of  testing  the  mill  with  steam  instead  of  animal 
power.  °The  experiment  was  completely  success- 
ful, and  it  was  manifest  at  once  that  the  difficul- 
ties had  not  been  in  the  imperfect  construction 
of  the  thresher,  but  in  the  insufficiency  of  the 
moving  power.  It  is  now  twenty  years  since 
the  first  working  of  the  small  mill  alluded 
to,  and  the  rice  threshing-mill,  with  steam  endue 
attached,  is  now  a splendid  piece  of  operative 
machinery.  The  rice  in  sheaf  is  taken  up  to  the 
thresher  by  a conveyor,  it  is  threshed,  the  straw 
taken  off,  then  thrice  winnowed  and  twice  screen- 
ed, and  the  result  in  some  cases  exceeds  a thou- 
sand bushels  of  clean  rough  rice,  the  work  of  a 
short  winter  day.  \Ve  had  the  rare  opportunity, 
a few  years  since,  of  seeing  a Chinese  book  on 
rice  planting,  which  contained  many  engravings. 
The  language  we  could  not  read,  but  we  com- 
prehended a sufficient  number  of  the  engravings 
to  institute  a comparison  between  their  system 
and  our  own,  and  the  result  was,  in  our  method 
of  irrigation  we  were  their  equals,  while  in  econo- 
my of  cultivation,  and  in  the  preparation 
of  the  grain  for  market  and  for  use, 
we  are  greatly  their  superiors.  Again, 
some  six  or  seven  years  since  the  East  India 
Companv,  of  London,  sent  an  agent  to  this 
country  to  procure  American  cotton  seed,  gins 
and  overseers,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
practicability  of  raising  cotton  by  our  method 
in  India.  This  agent,  Captain  Bayles,  when  in 
Savannah,  was  heard  to  say  that  he  had  especial 
directions  from  the  Company  to  inform  himself 
minutely  of  our  system  of  rice  culture.  Here, 
then,  was  an  embassage  from  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  a spot  where  rice  has  been  cultivated 
probably  for  twenty  centuries,  to  inquire  into  the 
method"  of  cultivation  and  preparation,  ot  a 
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people  amongst  whom  the  grain  had  no  existanee- 
one  hundred  and  sixty  years  rtgo.”  The  follow- 
ing is  the  mode  of  culture  for  rice  in  Carolina: — 
It  is  sowed  ns  soon  as  it  conveniently  can  be 
after  the  vernal  equinox,  from  which  period  uh-’ 
til  the  middle,  and  even  the  last  of  May,  is  the 
usual  time  of  putting  it  in  the  ground.  It  grows 
best  in  low  marshy  land,  and  should  be  sowed 
in  furrows  twelve  inches  asunder ; it  requires  to 
be  Hooded,  and  thrives  best  if  six'  inches  under 
Water  ; is  occasionally  drained  off,  and  turned  on 
again  to  overllow  it,  for  three  or  four  times.- 
When  ripe  the  straw  becomes  yellow,  and  it  is 
either  reaped  with  a sickle,  or  cut  down  with  a 
sevthe and  cradle,  some  time  in  the  month  ol 
September ; after  which  it  is  raked  and  bound,  or 
got  up  loose,  and  threshed  or  trodden  out,  ane 
winnowed  in  the  same  manner  as  wheat  01 
barley 

Husking  it  requires  a different  and  particular 
operation,  in  a mill  made  for  that  purpose.  Thii 
mill  is  constructed  of  two  large  Hat  wnoder 
cylinders,  formed  like  mill-stones,  with  channel! 
or  furrows  cut  therein,  diverging  in  an  obliqui 
direction  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference 
made  of  a heavy  and  exceedingly  hard  timber 
called  lightwood,  which  is  the  knots  of  the  pi  tel 
pine.  This  i9  turned  with  the  hand,  like  tie 
common  hand-mills.  After  the  rice  is  thu 
cleared  of  the  husks,  it  is  again  winnowed,  wher 
it  is  fit  for  exportation.  j 

A bushel. of  rice  will  weigh  about  sixty-si'- 
pounds,  and  an  acre  of  middling  land  will  pnr 
duce  twenty-five  bushels. 

Various  machines  have  been  contrived  fa 
cleaning  rice,  of  which  one  secured  by  patent  t 
Mr.  Wilson,  in  1826,  and  thus  described  b 
Dr.  UYe,  inav  be  regarded  as  a fair  specimen  :4 
It  consists  of  an  oblong  hollow  cylinder,  laid  1 
an  inclined  position,  having  a great  many  teet 
stuck  in  its  internal  surface,  and  a central  shall 
also  furnished  with  teeth.  By  the  rapid  revolt 
tion  of  the  shaft,  its  teeth  are  carried  across  tt 
intervals  of  those  of  the  cylinder,  with  the  eff* 
of  parting  the  grains  of  rice,  and  detach! 
whatever  husks  or  impurities  may  adhered 
them.  A hopper  is  set  above  to  receive  the  ri| 
and  conduct  it  down  into  the  clear  cvlinj 
About  eighty  teeth  arc  supposed  to  be  set  ini 
cylinder,  projecting  so  as  to  reach  very  near 
fciie  central  shaft,  in  which  there  is  a correspond 
ing  number  of  teeth,  that  pass  freely  between  tf 

former.  . 

The  cylinder  mnv  also  be  placed  upngnt, 
horizontal  if  preferred,  and  mounted  in  onvcoj 
venient  framework.  1 lie  central  shaft  shoti 
put  in  rapid  rotation,  while  the  cylinder  reoei' 
a slow  motion  in  the  opposite  direction. 
rice,  as  cleaned  by  that  action,  is  dischar^ 
the  lower  end  of  the  cylinder,  where  it  tolls 
a shute,  and  is  conducted  to  the  ground.  1 
machine  may  be  driven  by  hand,  oi  by  any  o 
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ionvenient  motive  power. — Diet,  of  Arts  and 
lanufactures.  The  growth  of  rice  in  North 
.mei'ica  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  two  States 
ine-tenths  of  the  whole  product,  indeed,  being 
dsed  in  the  States  Carolina  and  Georgia.  A 
ttle  is  grown  in  North  Carolina,  Lousiana,  and 
lississippi.  The  aggregate  crop,  for  1843, 
nounted  to  S9.879.1S5  lbs.,  while  in  1847 
had  risen  to  103,000,000  lbs.  Besides  the 
nterican  rice  which  is  raised  in  the  water,  there 
also  the  dry,  or  mountain  rice,  which  is  raised 
some  parts  of  Europe  on  the  sides  of  the  hills, 
is  said  to  thrive  well  in  Cochin  China,  in  dry 
flit  soils,  not  requiring  more  moisture  than  the 
ual  rains  or  dews  supply.  By  long  culture 
e German  rice,  raised  by  the  aid  of  water, 
stated  to  have  acquired  a remarkable  degree 
hardness  and  adaptation  to  the  climate.  The  up- 
id  rice  of  the  United  States  is  thought  by  some 
be  only  a modified  description  of  the  swamp  rice, 
will  grow  on  high  and  poor  land,  and  produce 
ire  than  Indian  corn  on  the  same  land  would  do, 
;n  fifteen  bushels,  when  the  corn  is  but  seven 
shels.  The  swamp  rice  was  originally  cultivated 
high  land,  and  is  not  so  now,  because  it  is 
•re  productive  in  the  swamp,  in  the  propor- 
n,  as  is  said,  of  twenty  to  sixty  bushels  per 
e ; and  the  use  of  water  likewise",  it  is  stated, 
kes  it  easier  of  cultivation,  by  enabling  the 
nter  to  kill  the  grasses.  It  is  thought  that  on 
li  high  land,  rice  may  be  made  to  produce 
inty-five  or  thirty  bushels  to  an  acre  in  a 
)d  season.  A new  variety  of  rice  is  mentioned 
having  been  discovered  in  South  Carolina,  in 
58,  called  the  big-grained  rice.  It  has  been 
ved  to  be  unusually  productive.  One  gentle- 
n,  in  1840,  planted  not  quite  half  an  acre  with 
s seed,  which  yielded  forty-nine  and  a half  busli- 
of  clean  winnowed  rice.  In  1S42,  he  planted 
) acres,  and  in  1843,  he  sowed  his  whole  crop 
li  this  seed.  I£is  first  parcel  when  milled 
i eighty  barrels,  and  netted  half  a dollar  per 
. over  the  primest  rice  sold  on  the  same  day. 
>ther  gentleman  also  planted  two  fields  in 
19,  which  yielded  seventy-three  bushels  per 
;•  average  crop  before  from  the  same 
Is  of  fifteen  aud  ten  acres,  had  only  been 
ty-three  bushels  per  acre.  The  experiment 
ultivating  rice  in  France  appears  to  have  suc- 
led  perfectly.  A piece  of  ground  of  100 
lares  m extent  (250  acres)  was  sown  with 
in  L8;jl,  in  the  lands  of  Arcaehon,  near  Bor- 
ix,  and  the  crop  proved  a highly  satisfactory 
■ 1 he  seed  is  sown  about  the  middle  of 

il,  and  almost  immediately  appears  above 
|ind.  Rice  may  be  kept  a very  long  period 
he  •ongh-I  believe  a lifetime.  After  being 
iied,  Hit  be  prune  rice,  and  well  milled,  it 
keep  a long  time  in  any  climate;  only  when 

I Lm  T ,(rf,0h P 11  re‘luires  ‘^re  careful 
uLnf,nd01  116  mU3fc’whi*l'  »«cumu- 
* lt‘  feo,1,e  planters— the  Writer  among 
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-prefer  for  table  use  rice  a year  old 
The  grain  is  superior  to  any  other 
this  respect.  If  a laborer  in  the 
with  him  two 

days’  or  a week's  provisions,  in  rice,  and  his 
wallet  happens  to  get  wet,  he  has  only  to  open  it 
to  the  sun  and  air,  and  lie  will  find  it  soon  dries, 
and  is  not  at  all  injured  for  his  purpose.  Rough 
rice  may  remain  under  water  twenty-four  hours 
without  injury,  if  dried  soon  after. 

Passing  eastward,  rice  begins  to  be  found 
cultivated  in  Egypt,  becomes  more  general  in 
Northern  India,  and  holds  undisputed  rule  in  the 
Sea  Boards  of  peninsula  of  India,  in  China,  Japan, 
and  the  Eastern  isands — shares  it  in  the  west 
coasts  of  Africa  with  maize,  which,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  exclusively  cultivated  corn  plant  of 
the  greatest  part  of  tropical  America,  with  only 
some  unimportant  exceptions.  Outhecoastof 
Africa  rice  ripens  in  three  months  ; they  put  it 
under  water  when  cut,  where  it  keeps  sound  and 
good  for  some  time. 

Rice  is  now  the  staple  commodity  of  Bourbon, 
and  it  produces  about  26,000  quintals  annually. 
It  forms,  together  with  maize  and  mandioc,  the 
principal  article  of  food  amongst  the  negroes  and 
colored  people. 

T/ui  II hull  rice  lands  of  Lower  Sind. — Like  all 
large  rivers  which  flow  through  an  alluvial  soil, 
for  a very  lengthened  course,  the  Indus  has  a ten- 
dency to  throw  up  patches  of  alluvial  deposit  at 
its  mouth  ; and  these  are  in  Sind  called  b/tulls, 
and  are  in  general  very  valuable  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  red  rice  of  the  country.  These  bhul/s 
are  large  tracts  of  very  muddy  swampy  land,  al- 
most on  a level  with  the  sea,  and  exposed  equally 
to  be  flooded  both  bv  it  aud  the  fresh  water  ; 
indeed  on  this  depends  much  of  the  value  of  t he 
soil,  as  a bhnll  which  is  not  at  certain  times  well 
covered  with  salt  water,  is  unfit  for  cultivation. 
Ihey  exist  on  both  sides  of  the  principal  mouths 
of  the  Indus,  in  the  Gorabaree  and  Shahhunder 
pergunnas,  which  part  of  the  province  is  called 
by  the  natives  “ Kukralla,”  and  was  in  olden 
days,  before  the  era  of  Goolam  Shah  Kalora,  a 
small  state  almost  independent  of  the  Ameers 
of  Sind.  On  the  left  bank  of  the 
of  the  river  these  bhulls  are  very 
ous  and  form  by  far  the  most 
portion  of  the  surrounding  district, 
bear  a most  dreary,  desolate,  and  swampy  ap- 
pearance— are  intersected  in  all  directions  by 
streams  of  salt  and  brackish  water,  and  are  ge- 
nearly  surrounded  by  low  dykes  or  embank- 
ments, in  order  to  regulate  the  influx  and  reflux 
of  the  river  and  sea.  Yet  from  these  dreary 
swamps  a very  considerable  portion  of  the  rice 
consumed  in  Sinde  is  produced  ; and  the  Zemin- 
dars, who  hold  them,  are  esteemed  amongst  the 
most  respectable  and  wealthy  in  Lower  Sind 
lo  visit  a bhull  is  no  easy  matter.  Rout  by 
land  there  is  none,  and  the  Only  way  is  to  go  by 


mouths 
numer- 
fertilc 
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bout,  in  which  it  is  advisable  to  take  iit  least; 
one  day,’ 9 provisions  and  walrjr,  as:  the  time., oc- 
cupied in  the  inspection  will  be  regain  ted  entire- 
ly byvthe  state  ot'  the  tide  and  weather.  Very 
difficult  is  it  too,,  to  land  on, any  .of  these  places  j 
the  mud  being  generally  two'  or  three,  levt  deep, 
and  it  is  only  here  and  there  that,  a footing  can 
be  secured,  in  the  embankment  surrounding  the. 
field.  I jet  me  now  describe  the. mode  of  cull  i- 
tivating  these  anomalous  islands,  floating  as  it 
were  in  the  ocean,  and  deriving.. benefit  both 
from  it  and  the  mighty  river  itself,  whose  off- 
spring they  are.  Should  the  river  during  the 
high  season  have  thrown  up  a bh.iill.  the  Zemin- 
dar selecting  it  for  cultivation,  first,  surrounds! it 
with  alow  bund  of  mud,  which  is  generally 
about  three  feet  in  height.  When  .the.  river 
has  rfeeeded  to  its  cold  weather  ■ level,  and 
the  bhiiU  is  free  of  fresh  water  (for  be 
it  remembered,  that  these  bZuilla  being  formed 
during  the  inundation,  are  often  consider- 
ably removed  from  the  river  branches  dur- 
ing the  low  season),  he  takes  advantage  of  the 
first  high  spring  tide,  opens  the  bund  and 
allows  the  whole  to  be  covered  with  I lie  salt- 
water. This  is  generally  done  in  December. 
The  sea  water  remains  on  the  land  for  about 
nine  weeks,  or  till  the  middle  of  February,  which 
is  the  proper  time  for  sowing  the  seed.  The  salt 
water  is  now  let  out,  and  as  the  ground  can- 
not, on  account  of  the  mud,  be  ploughpd,  buffa- 
loes are  driven  over  every  part  o{  the  field,  and  a 
few  seeds  of  the  rice  thrown  into  every  footmark,; 
the  men  employed  in  sowing  being  obliged  to 
crawl  along  the  surface  on  their  bellies,  with 
the  basket  of  seed  on  their  backs  ; for  were  they 
to  assume  an, upright  position,  they  would  in- 
evitably be  bogged  in  the  deep  swamp.  The 
holes  containing  the  seed  are  not  covered  up,  but 
people  are  placed  on  the  bunds  to  drive  away 
birds,  until  the  young  grain  has  well  sprung- 
up.  The  land  is  not  manured,  the  stagnant  salt 
water  remaining  on  it  being  sufficient  to,  renovate 
the  soil.  The  rice  seed  is  steeped  in  water,  and 
then  in  dung  and  earth  for  three  or  four  days 
and  is  not  sown  until  it  begins  to  sprout.  The 
farmer  has  now  safely  got  over  his  sowing,  and 
as  this  rice  is  not  as  in  other  cases  trasplaufeed, 
his  next  anxiety  is  to  get  a supply  of  fresh  water ; 
and  for  this  lie  watches  for  the.  freshes  which 
usually  come  down  the  river  about  the  middle 
and  end  of  February,  and  if  the  river  then  reach- 
es his  bhull,  he  opens  his  bund,  and  fills  the 
enclosure  with  the  fresh  water.  The  sooner  he 
gets  this  supply  the  better,  for.  the,  young  rice 
will  no.t  grow  in  salt  water,  and  soon  withers  if 
left  entirely  drv.  The  welfare  of  the  crop  now  de- 
pends entirely  on  the  supply  ot  licsh  watci.  A very 
high  inundation  does  not  inj nre.  the; bht{lL  cultiva- 
tion, as  here  the  water  lias  free  space  to  spread 
about.  Xn  fact  the  more  Iresli  water  die  better. 
If,  however,  the  river  remains  low  in  June,  July, 
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mui  August,  and  the  south-west  nionsopn  seU  i 
heavily  on  the  coast,  llu;  sea  is  frequently  drive 
over,  the  bhul\s  and  destroys  the  crops.  It 
in  tact  a continual  struggle  between  the  salt  w, 
t,e,r  and  the  Iresli.  When  ilu;  river  riuis  .oi1 
strong  and  full  the  bJiii/./.H  prosper,  and  the  sea 
kept  at  a distance.  On  llieother  hand,  the  s.i 
wnti;r  obtains  the  supremacy  when  the  rivn- 
low,  and  then  the  fanner  fiiill'ersi:  In  this  mai 
"er  much  bhuZl,  .crop  was  destroyed  in  the  - men 
soous  ol  185L  and  during  the  lieavv  gat 

which  prevailed  in  those  .seasons..  The  lice, 
subject  to  attacks  also  of  ajsinall  black  sea  era 
eailed  by  the.  natives  A.'wJv/j?r,  and  which,  will 
out  any  apparent  object,  outs  down  the  grmvji 
grain  in  largm  quantities,!  ami  often  oceasioi 
much  loss.  The  crop  when  ripe,  which,  if  i 
goes  well  will  be  about  the  third  week  in  Sg 
tember,  is  reaped  in  the  water  by , men,  either: 
boats,  or  on  large  masses  of  straw. rudely  shape 
like  a boat,  and  wljivh  being  made  very  tig: 
and  close,  will  lloat  for  a considerable  time.  Ti 
rice  is  carried  ashore  t,o- the  high  laud,  where, 
is  dried,  and  put  through,  the  usual  harve 
process  of  division,  &c. : and  the,  b/{iill  is  the 
on  the  fall  of  the  river  again  ready  for  its  aim 
al  pickling. 

Ceylon. — The  process  of  preparing  the  fie 
for  rice  culture,  in  the  Ka.ndian  country,  Ceylo 
is  very  simple.  When  the  paddy  is  to  be  cull 
vated  in  mud,  a piece  of  ground  is  enclosed  in 
series  of  squares  or  terraces,  by  ridges  rais- 
with  mud  and  turf;  a quantity  of  water  is  direr 
cd  into  the  field  from  an  adjacent  stream  or  tan 
and  is  allowed  to  remain  on  it  for  fifteen  day; 
at  tjie  expiration  of  this  time  the  field  is  ploug. 
ed  with  a yoke  of  buffaloes, i,  which  operation 
repeated  at  the  end  of  fifteen  days  move,  wht 
by  the  rotting  of  the  woods  and  other  math 
the  field  has  become  manured.  After  anollv 
interval  of  fifteen  days  the  field  is  again  ploug 
eel  and  the  broken  ridges  are  repaired,  hi  a 
days  after  the  field  is  harrowed,  and  subsequci 
ly  rolled  or  levelled.;  and  when  the  water  1; 
been  let  out  the  seed  is  sown,  having  in  lm 
instances,  been  previously  made  to-  germinate, 
being  spread  on  platforms  and  kept  wet.  T 
water  is  turned  in  during  night,  to  prevent  err 
and  insects  from  destroying,  the  seedlings,  a 
let  out  daring  the  day  ; and  this  they  coutin 
to  do  ti).L  the.  plants  attain  the  height  of  one  fo 
Water  is  only  retained  in  the  field  until  the  e; 
are  half  ripe,  otherwise  they  would  ripen  imi 
lerentlv  and  be.  destroyed  by  vermin.  A yarn 
of  coast  paddy,  called-  “ moottoo  samboo,”  " 
introduced  into  the  Kaudian  province  in  l,St 
which  was  found  to  produce  a more  abuiida 
crop,  by  one  third,  than  the  native.  It  is  of  '■ 
months  growth. 

Kashudre. — In  Koshnire  rice  is  the  staple 
cultivation,  and  the  practice  adopted  there  isth 
described  by  a writer  in  Simmonds  “ Colon 
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Magazine,"  vol.  x.  p.  1 3 0 . It  is  sown  in  the 
beginning  of  .Mfivj  juul  is  til  to  cut,  about-  the.  end 
of  August.  The  grain  is  either  sown  broadcast 
in  the  plane  where  it  is  intended  to  stand  till  it 
is  ripe,  or  thickly  in  beds,  front  which  it  is  trails 
planted  when  the  blade  is. about  a loot.  high.  As> 
soon  as  the  season  will  admit,,  alter  the  # fst  of 
.March,  the  land  is  opened  by  one  of  .more  plough- 
ings,  according  to  its  strength,  and  the  clods 
are  broken  down  by  blows  with  wooden  mtjftocks, 
managed  in  general  by  women,  with  great  regn- 
ant v .a 


r»c  . „ . 

t d address  ; after  which  water  is  let  in 

upon  the  soil,  which  for  the  most  part  of  a red- 
dish clay,  or  foxy  earthy,  is  converted  into  a 
smooth  soft  mud.  The  seed  grain,  put.  into  a 
sack  of  woven  grass,  is  submerged  in  a running 
stream  until  ii  begins  to  sprout,  which  happens 
sooner  or  latter,  according  to  the  temperature  of 
lie  water  and  of  the  atmosphere,  but  ordinarily 
akes  place  in  three  or  four  days.  This  precaution 
s adapted  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  young 
shoots  as  quickly  as  possible  out  of  the  way  of 
i. small  snail,  which  abounds  in  some  of  the 
,vatered  lands  of  Kashmir,  but  sometimes  proves 
nsufficieut  to,  defend  it  against  the  activity  of 
.his  destructive  enemy.  When  the  former  sus- 
pects, by  the  scanty  appearance  of  the  plants 
lbove  the  water  in  which  the  grain  has  been 
sown,  and  by  the  presence  of  the  snail  drawn  up 
n the  mud,  that  his  hopes  of  a crop  are  likely: 
o he  disappointed,  he  repeats  the  sowing,  f.lirnw- 
ng  into  the  water  some  fresh  leaves  of  the.  Fran- 
cos-plant,  which  either  poison  the  snails  or  cause 
hem  to  descend  out  of  the,  reach- of  its  influence., 
l’he  seed  is  tor  the  most  part  . thrown  broadcast 
nto  about  four  or  five  ruches  of  water,  which 
lepth  is  endeavoured  to  be  maintained.  Differ- 
m.ce  of  practice;  exists  as  to  watering,  but  it 
•eeuis  generally  agreed  that,  rice- can  scarcely  have 
mo  much  provided  if  be  not  submerged,  except 


or  a lew  davs  before  it 


ripens,  when  a dried 


state  is  supposed  to  hasten  and  to  perfect  the 
tin  Unity,  whilst  it  improves  the  quality  of  the 
train-  Ia  general  the  culture  of  rice  is  attend- 
'd with  little  expense,  although  dearer  in  Kasli-  iUIU  1S  ,, 

nir  than  Ilindostan,  from  its  being  customary  in  ( crop  within  the  year. 
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he  former  country  to  manure  the  rice-lands, 
vhicli  is  inner  done  in  the  latter.  This  manure, 
or  the  most  part,  consists  of  rice  straw  rejected 
)v  the  cattle,  and  mixed  with  cowdung.  k is 
lonvcyed  from  t he  homestead  to,  the  fields  by 
v omen,  in  small  wicker  baskets,  and  is  set  on 
lie  land  with  more  liberality  than  might  have 
teen  expected  from  the  distance  it  is  carried. 
Many  of  .the  rice  lands  are  situated  much  higher 
han  might  be  thought  convenient  in  Ilindostan 
md  .no  rather  pressed  into  this  species  of  cul- 
ure  than  naturally  inviting,  but  still  vield  good 
-rops,  through  the  facility  with  which  Water 
* brought  upon  them  from  the  streams 
jvhicli  tall  down  the  face  of  the  neighbouring 
huh.  in  common  seasons  the  return  of  grain 
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l's from  thirty  to  forty  for  one.  on  an  average, 
besides  tli e, jsttra iv;  —^Simmopda 

Himalaya. — A species  of  hill  rice  grows  on 
the  edge  of  the  Himalaya  mountains. The 
mountain  rices  of  India  arc  grown  without  irri- 
gation, at  elevations  of  d.000  to  6, OUU  feet  on 
Himalaya,  where  the  dampness.-,  of  the-  summer 
mouths  compensates  for  the  want  of  artificial 
moisture.  The  small  reddish  Assamese  rices, 
which  become  .gelatinous,  in  boiling,  mid  the 
large,  .flat-grained,  soft,  purple-black  Ketana 
rice,  of  Java  and- Malacca,  shown  at  the  Great 
Exhibition,  were'eurious. — Simmonds. 

Bengal. — The  rice  of  Bengal  by  the  exercise 
of  some  care  and  skill,  has  recently  been  so  far 
improved  as  nearly  to  equal  that  of  the  Carolinas. 
Dr.  Falconer  has  introduced  into  India  the  nu- 
merous and  fine  varieties  of  rice  cultivated  in  the 
Himalayas;  of  these  .some  of  the  best  sort  were 
• at  his  suggestion,  di -tribe  led  to  cultivators  along 
tlie  Doab  canal.  On  the  cultivation  of  rice , 
the  staple  food  of  the  lower  provinces,  and 
on  the  various  crops  sown  after  the  early 
rice  has  been  gathered  in,  as  well  as  on  the -ge- 
neral appearance  and  condition  of  the  successive 
umbrageous  villages,  wide  plains,  and  deep  or 
rapid  rivers  which  make  up  lower  Bengal, 
a good  ideal,  has  been  written  in  the  ;Calc.utta 
Tlmc.it;,-  and,  for  a general  description  of 
the  alluvial  soil  of  lower  Bengal  we  refer 
to  'Art.  I.  Vol.  IX.  The  early,  or  nous  rice  is 
soWn  generally  on  high,  light,  and  sandv  soils 
from  March  to  May,  as  showers  may  be  favour- 
able. It  is  cut  variously  -from  the  end  of  July 
t.o  the  middle  or  end  'of  September,  and  in  six 
weeks’  time.,  it  is  succeeded  by  wind  is  known  as 
'cold  weal  her-  crop,  which  may  he  mustard,  vet- 
ches, pulse,  millet,  sola,  or  gram,  barley,  oals, 
and  fche  like.  The  a anion  rice  is  sown  in  rich, 
deep,  and  loamy  soils  from  April  to  June’ 
and  is  leaped  any  tune  between  the  beginning 
ot  December  and  the  end  ol  January.  It 
is  a richer,  stronger,  ami  every  wav  a ’better 
crop  than  the  aons,  but  it  is  more  exposed  to 

apv  second 
Occasionally  the  early  and 


inundation,  and  is  not  followed  bv 


the  late  crops  are  sown  on  the-  same  land,  ami 
cut  without  injury  to  each  other  at.  different 
periods,  A large  part,  of  the  late  rice  is  planted 
wnh  the  hand  in,  rows,  on  land  carefully  plough- 
ed, cleaned,  and  smoothed  for  the  purpose,  ft 
is  everywhere  known  as  the  roa,  and  yields  an 
abundant,  harvest.  A third  kind  of  rice,  un- 
known in  high  and  dry  tracts  of  country,  but 
very  common  in  extensive  marshy  districts,  is 
called  the  bant,  and,  from  its  proximity  to  water, 
is  sown  and  grown  from  the  month  of  January 
to  the  end  of  May.  It  is  cultivated  in  place’s 
where  there  is  too  great  a depth  of  water  during 
the  heavy  rains,  and  consequently  abundance  to 
keep  the  plant  moist  during  tlie  fierce  heat  of 
summer.  The  early  lice,  in  the.  most  favourable 
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season,  from  botli  grain  and  straw,  cannot  give 
more  than  five  rupees  per  beegnh.  In  bad  sea- 
sons it  may  not  yield  more  than  one  rupee.  As 
much  as  ten  or  even  fifteen  rupees  may  be  got 
from  the  aumon  crop  in  good  seasons  ; but,  when 
heavy  rains,  or  unexpected  inundations  from 
large  rivers,  drown  the  young  plants,  as  was  the 
case  during  1855  and  1856,  and  may  be  the  case 
again  at  any  time,  the  return  is  positively 
nothing.  The  boru  rice  may  be  expected  to  yield 
seven  or  eight  rupees  per  beegnh.  And  on  these 
three  crops,  over  some  hundreds  of  miles,  the 
hopes  and  anxieties  of  some  millions  hang  for  a 
large  part  of  the  year.  About  the  crops,  there 
can  be  little  dispute.  The  condition  of  those 
who  live  by  such  crops,  we  have  found  to  be  as 
follows  : — Take  a large  plain,  a crowded  bazar 
on  market  day,  or  a high  road  between  two 
towns  or  villages  of  any  importance,  and  it  will 
generally  be  found  that  the  men  at  work  on  the 
one,  or  buying  and  selling  in  the  other,  or  stur- 
dily strutting  along  the  third,  have  some  title,  or 
right,  or  interest,  or  occupancy  in  the  soil. 
Nearly  every  man  has  his  jumma,  which,  in  plain 
language,  is  his 'tenant-right  of  occupancy,  or  of 
proprietorship.  The  extent  of  this  jmHma  is,  in 
conversation,  and  for  all  practical  purposes,  indi- 
cated not  by  the  acre-age,  for  few  can  ti  11  the 
area  of  their  possession,  but  by  the  rent  demand- 
ed, for  every  man  well  knows  how  much  he  is 
expected  to  pay.  A.  jumma  or  jote  may -then 
vary  from  five  rupees  to  one  hundred  rupees.  Jt. 
will  usually  be  found  to  be -from  about,  twelve  to 
thirty.  Obviously,  the  possibility  of  a man’s 
paying  such  rent,  and  yef finding  enough  to  sup- 
port him,  will  depend,  apart  from  all  fluctua- 
tions of  climate,  on  the  rent,  compared  to  the 
productiveness  and  extent  of  the  tenure,  on  the 
number  of  mouths  which  he  has  to  support  in 
his  own  homestead,  and  on  the  number  of  shar- 
ers who  have  a joint  hold  on  the  land.  I he 
shareholders  in  a large  jumma  of  eighty  or  one 
hundred  rupees  we  have  known  to  reach  to  ten, 
and  there  are  often  as  many  as  four  or  five  on  a 
small  holding  of  twenty  rupees.  This  is  an  ine- 
vitable consequence  of  the  law  of  subdivision  ; 
but  it  is  remarkable,  how  constantly  this  termi- 
nates, after  two  or  three  generations,  in  a sepa- 
ration of  cousins,  and  a division  of  the  inherit- 
ance iuto  two  or  more  shares,  no  longer  to  be 
held  in  common  : and  it  is  still  more  remarkable 
how  this  universal  custom  is  rudely  set  to  rights 
by  the  progress  of  disease,  by  fever,  cholera, 
smalt-pox,  and  other  scourges,  which  clear  otl 
whole  families  and  cause  the  inheritance  to  re- 
verl  to  the  hands  of  a single  member.  11  on  the 
one  hand,  numerous  instances  may  be  lound  of 
families  branching  out,  till  they  seem  to  weigh 
down  the  minute  holding, — on  the  other,  cases 
as  frequent  will  occur,  where  father,  and  uncles, 
with  their  offspring,  have  all  been  swept  away, 
and  the  patrimonial  inheritance  has  reverted  to  a 
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single  individual,  with,  it  may  be,  the  surviving 
female  relations  all  dependent  upon  his  exertions 
for  bread.  The  jumma  or  holding  will  naturally 
be  divided  between  a homestead,  or  beeta,  with, 
it  may  he,  some  garden  land  ait.ichcd  to  it,  and 
the  outfield  in  the  plain,  with  its  early  or  late 
rice,  or  both.  The  main  question  relaiive  to 
outfield  and  infield  will,  of  course,  be  the  average 
amount  of  rent.  We  have  said  that  few  ryots 
know  the  extent  of  their  holdings  in  actual 
beegahs.  This  is  the  case,  in  many  instances, 
where  the  land  has  never  been  measured,  when  it 
will  be  loosely  stated  at  twenty  or  thirty  beegahs  ; 
but  where  ir,  has  been  measured,  the  ryot  un- 
luckily knows  its  extent  but  too  well.  There 
is  in  every  pergunna  a variable  rate  of  assessment, 
hut  one  well  understood.  In  perguimnh  Insaf- 
iiiiggur  it  is  one  thing;  in  pergu ninth  Zatimpore 
it  is  another.  There  is,  we  say,  a general  un- 
derstanding, expectation,  or  regular  consent, 
given,  or  implied,  that  it  shall  not  Ire  enhanced 
without  siime  very  special  reason.  .And  the 
question  to  which  we  now  come,  and  which 
is  one  of  the  last  importance,  is,  what  is  the 
usual  average,  and  is  it  a fair  one?  On 
tiiis  point,  custom  and  opinions  vary  so  much, 
in  different  places,  and  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent views  of  payers  and  receivers,  that  it 
is  with  some  difficulty,  and  after  a great 
deal  of  research,  that  we  have,  arrived  at.  a defi- 
nite conclusion.  Even  in  villages,  a higher  rate 
on  the  homestead  and  the  garden,  is  universal. 

Lt  may  he  as  low  as  Its.  2,  or  as  high  as  lls. 
o-8  or  lls.  4,  Imt  the  average  may  be  taken  as 
Its.  2-8  or  Its.  2-12.  Such  rate,  in  itself,  is 
nothing  intolerable.  AA  hat  is  a fair  rent  for  the 
land  which  yields  one  splendid  crop,  or  two 
average  crops  in  the  year?  We  find  that  the  rent 
of  this  land  varies  from  as  low  as  8 annas  a beegah 
to  Its.  2-13  and  even  Its.  3,  which  is  pretty 
much  the  same  as  saving  that  rent  in  England 
ranges  from  eighteen  shillings  or  one  pound  an 
acre  to  fifty  and  fifty-five  shillings.  In  Bengal  \ 
the  extremes  are  rare.  The  land  may  be  too  | 
sandy,  or  too  low,  or  too  sterile,  or  imnregnated  4 
with  3alt,  or  culiurable  only  after  a rest  for  a year  I 
or  ten  months,  and  in  these  cases,  a rate  of  from  1 
ten  to  fourteen  annas  is  quitems  much  as  it  cans 
bear.  If  rich  and  loamy,  it  may  well  bear  from  W 
eighteen  annas  to  Hs.  1-4.  But  repeated  inves-  ! 
ligation  lui3  satisfied  us,  that  a ryot,  holding  a 
jote  of  twenty  beegahs,  composed  of  homestead,*  i 
high  land,  and  deep  land,  pays  on  the  whole  a 
higher  rate  than  this.  AN  ere  the  whole  ol  the  twen- 
ty beegahs  assessed  at  no  more  than  a rupee  per 
beegah,  we  should  have  little  to  say  in  favour  of 
a reduction.  But  when  the  homestead  pays 
Rs.  2-8  or  its.  3,  the  deep  rice  land  Hs.  1-8, 
Us.  1-12  or  lls.  2,  and  the  lighter  soils  from 
twelve  annas  to  lls.  1-2,  as  we  have  found  that 
they  do  pay  repeatedly,  it  is  clear  that  the  not 
has  a burden  laid  on  him,  which  it  requires  cuu- 
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slant  exertion,  without  intermission  from  sick- 
ness, litigation,  or  any  other  cause,  as  well  as  a 
succession  of  favourable  seasons,  to  enable  him 
to  support-  In  round  numbers  one  rupee  a bee- 
gali,  or  Us.  1-2,  and  perhaps  Us.  1-4  in  very  fa- 
vourable localities,  would  be  a fair  and  equitable 
assessment.  Hut  we  find  in  some  purguuuuhs, 
that  Us.  1-4,  and  in  others  that  Us.  l-f>,  and  Us. 
1-12,  or  Us  2 are  the  regular  rates.  Add  to 
this  occasional  cesses,  with  an  increasing  family, 
and  the  families  of  other  shareholders  increasing 
ns  well,  and  it  is  very  eouceiveable  that  the  ryot 
has  no  easy  task  to  perform.  We  have  found 
zeminditries  where  the  best  soils  were  taxed  at  no 
more  than  Us.  1-2  a beegali,  and  the  worst  as 
low  as  eight  annas.  We  can  point  to  others 
where  the  same  soils  are  taxed  respectively  at  Es. 
1-4  and  Us.  2-8.  The  difference  between  the 
condition  of  the  cultivator,  in  each  instance,  is 
almost,  as  easy  to  compute  as  the  difference  of 
the  above  sums. 

To  meet  the  rent  as  above  described,  the  rvot 
or  tenant  proprietor  cultivates  bis  land  in  one 
of  the  three  following  ways  : 1,  by  his  own  thews 
and  sinews  : 2,  by  the  labour  of  hired  servants: 
8,  by  the  system  of  barga.  By.  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  rice  crop  is  sown  and  grown  by  those 
to  whom  the  holding  belongs.  The  ploughing, 
crushing,  and  harrowing,  the  casting  of  the  seed, 
the  weeding  during  the  rainy  season,  the  cutting 
and  carting,  are  most  frequently  all  done  by  the 
holders  of  th ejote.  Hired  labour  is,  obviously, 
an  indication  of  some  advance  in  civilization,  or 
of  some  substance  and  well-being.  It  is  the  fre- 
quent resource  of  men  who  have  taken  service 
under  Government,  or  under  Zemindars,  or  who 
have  some  other  means  of  livelihood,  or  who 
with  an  under  tenure,  comprising  one  or  more 
villages,  retain  in  their  own  hands  a small  home 
farm,  ihe  third  method  of  cultivation  is  very 
frequent.  The  proprietor  having  neither  the 
skill,  nor  the  time,  nor  the  muscle,  to  sow  and 
plough  himself  calls  m a person  whom  he  terms 
the  hnrgci'hr.  This  person  brings  his  own 
plough,  bullocks,  and  seed,  and  bis  own  person 
and  goes  through  all  the  agricultural  operations, 
which  commence  in  April  and  end  in  December! 
Having  clone  this  without  any  advances  from 
the  proprietor, — oVlio  does  not  always  give  one- 
half  the  seed,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Wilson  in  bis 
glossary,— the  bargadar,  at  harvest-time,  gets  for 
his  pains,  just  one-half  the  crop.  The  arramre- 
inent  suits  the  convenience  of  both  parties 
1 lie  tenant  is  saved  tl.e  exertion  of  cultivating 
mid  can  follow  any  other  business.  The  barga- 
. ar*  w|'°  ,na.v  work  one  village  this  vear,  and 
m another  the  next,  is  saved  anxieties  about 
leases,  exactions,  bonuses,  and  payments  of  rent, 

• I“1the  ve,'T  wor8t  of  «»«o»s,  he  has  lost, 
nothing  beyond  his  seed  and  his  labour.  But  of 
>e  t u-ce  methods  of  cultivation,  the  most  fre- 
1 lent  as  well  as  the  most  successful,  is  the  first, 
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We  have  heard  ryots  admit  that,  if  a man  want- 
ed careful  ploughing,  sowing,  and  planting,  the 
young  plant  to  be  well  weeded,  and  the  surplus 
water  to  be  regularly  carried  olf,  with  a first-rate 
crop  at  the  end  ol  ail,  there  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  do  everything  himself.  We  have  heard 
from  Englishmen  many  philanthropic  complaints 
of  iudillcrcnt  agriculture,  coarse  implements,  per- 
fiinctoriiiess.  in  the  manual  operations,  and  bad 
crops.  We  are  ready  to  admit  that  the  tools 
are  primitive,  that  ( lie  ryot  is  often  lazy,  and  that 
there  is  little  change  in  the  system  of  cropping 
from  one  year  to  another  ; but  the  charge  of  bad 
results  tor  common , and  not  unusual  crops,  we 
entirely  deny  ; nay,  we  are  fully  prepared  to  go 
tun  her,  and  show  that  not  in  any  part  of  Eng- 
land itself,  with,  all  the  elaborate  ploughs  of 
modern  invention,  are  there  to  be  shown  such 
specimens  of  finished  and  successful  husbandry. 
\\  e have  seen,  this  year  soil  crushed,  smoothed, 
and  weeded,  till  it  more  resembled  a suburban 
garden  on  the  South-western  railway  line,  than 
a common  piece  of  rice  land  in  the  plains  of 
Bengal.  I here  may  be  a field  for  improvement 
or  experiment  in  the  various  crops,  other  than 
rice,  w^iich  are  sown  and  cut  from  the  commence- 
ment to  the  close  of  the  cold  season.  A knmy- 
ledge  of  the  best  system  of  rotation,  and  of  the 
best  and  simplest  ways  of  manuring  and  irrigat- 
ing such  crops,  is  what  the  ryot  lias  not  g'ot, 
and  what  it  would  be  well  to  give  him  ; fruit 
trees  and  vegetables,  if  properly  looked  to/ would 
become  more  valuable.  And  there  is  little  doubt 
that  as  railways  are  extended  through  eastern  and 
northern  Bengal,  there  will  be  manv  more  induce- 
ments to  the  ryot  to  cultivate  those  productions, 
which  find  a ready  sale  only  in  large  stations 
and  prosperous  cities.  But,  with  all  this  a very 
large  surface  of  ground  will  ever  remain  fitted 
for  rice  cultivation  alone.  This  must  be  the 
case  until  scientific  men  shall  discover  some 
means  of  draining  off  the  accumulation  of  water 
of  the  rainy  seasons,  which  the  thousand  natural 
outlets  of  the  country  have  yet  failed  to  do  ; or 
some  article  of  general  consumption  he  found 
which  possesses  the  peculiar  faculty  of  -n-ow- 
t"g  m from  six  inches  to  feet  six  of  wafer,  and 
wluch,  with  a fair  chance  given  it  will  beat 
Neptune  m a race  for  life  or  death.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  are  ready  to  admit  that 
there  may  be  several  places,  where  l>v  cutting  a 
canal  and  letting  the  water  run  off  into  some 
deep  river,  having  its  exit  in  the  Sundeibunds 
a good  many  acres  of  land  might  be  saved  from 
annual  inundation,  and  bear  crops  of  rice,  in- 
stead of  jungle  with  a broad  blade.  But  such 
places  are  suited  to  engineering  and  not  to  agri- 
cultural triumphs  ; and  we  must  again  repent 
oui  conviction  that  persons  intending  to  teach 
the  ryot  some  parts  of  his  trade,  would  be  rather 
surprised  to  find  how  very  much  they  had  yet  to 
( leiirn-  Hls  tno'vledgc  of  seed-time/  and  of  liar- 
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vest,  and  the  general  water-shed  of  his  pari  of 
the  emi n try,  is  hardly  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment; while  the  pains  ami  labour,  tlioun.li  un- 
willing-, with  which  considerable  patches  of 
ground  are  cleaned  and  smoothed)  for  the  recep- 
tion of-  rice  plants,  dibbled  in  by  rows,  wiih 
the  hand,  after  being  grown  in  a sort,  of  nursery, 
ns  well  as  the  results  of  these  diverse  operations, 
would  be  worthy  of  all  praise  in  an  agricultural 
show  in  England.  We  must  now  say  a word  or 
two  on  the  implements,  by  which  these  gratifying 
results  are  aitaiued.  Most  readers  must  have  seen 
a Bengali  plough  at  some  time,  or  have  seen  its 
print.  Looking  like  a rude  sort  of  nnohor.it  might 
excite  the  contempt  of  a sturdy  English  yeoman, 
orthe  surprise  of  the  classical  student  who  re 
membe.red  the  unmanageable  instruim-m  describ- 
ed by  Virgil  in  a well-known  passage  of  the 
Georgices.  But  this  rude  implement  is  suited 
to  the  means  and  capacity  of  the  ryot,  and  to 
the  bullocks  which  are  to  draw  it.  The  pride  of 
this  and  other  necessary  tools  may  not  be  unac- 
ceptable to  some,  of  our  readers.  A very  eomimm 
thing  is  for  the  ryot,  to  find  his  wood-  btdahnl  or 
maitgoe,  the.  former  being,  preferred  for  its  hard- 
ness; as  well  as  tne  piece  of  iron  for  the,  share. 
and  then  to  go  to  the  carpenter  of  the  village, who 
for  a remuneration  off  four  annas,  will  fix” 
him  a plough  ! It  is  usual  too,  toigiue  this  func- 
tionary a general ' retainer : for  the  year,  in  the 
shape  of  a nmuud  of  rice  in  the  husk,  in  consi- 
deration of  which  lie  is  to  make  and  repair  the 
plough  and  other  ngiicultural  weapons  ; or 
tiie  ryot  may  buy  his  plough  ready  made. 
In  any  ease  the  whole  expense  will  not  ex- 
ceed its.  1-4  or  1-3  for  wood,  iron,  and 
workmanship;  and  the  article  may  last  one, 
two,  or  even  three  years.  The  prices  of  bul 
locks,  which  draw  the  plough  or  the  cart,  if 
the  not  is  lucky  enough  to  possess  one,  vary 
according  to  the  size  and  strength  of  this  animal. 
A young  ami  vigorous  bullock  udl  letch  horn 
eight  to"ten,  twelve,  and  even  sixteen  rupees. 
Twenty  rupees  for  a good  pair  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon price.  Weak  and  puny  animals,  or  those 
whose  best  (lavs  are  past,  will  cost  four,  live,  01 
six  rupees  each.  Eight  rupees  is  about  an  ave- 
rage price.  After  the,  plough  conies  naturally 
the  harrow.  But  this  implement  is  a very  dif- 
ferent affair  from  the  iron-toothed  harrow  of 
Europe.  It  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  two 
bamboos  tied  parallel  to  each  other  by  cross 
pieces  of  wood,  so  as  to  form  a regulai  ladder 
about  eight  feet  long.  The  bullocks  being  har- 
nessed, a couple  of  men  take  their  stand  on  the 
ladder,  so  as  to  increase  its  weight,  when  it  is 
draped  repeatedly  over  the  field  on  which  the 
seed  "has  been  cast,  till  every  clod  is  pulverised, 
and  the  whole  surface  is  perfectly  smooth.  Vi  e 
might  term  this  a clod-crusher ; the  natives  call 
it  a bida  or  bicliura.  It  costs  about  two  annas 
and  may  be  put  together  by  the  ryot  lumsell, 
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The  instrument  which  resembles  n harrow,  in 
that  it  shows  one  single  row  of  wooden  teeth,  is 
not.  employed 'till  the  seed  has  shot  up  some  in- 
ches above  the  ground,  when  it  performs  some-  , 
what  of  the  duty  which  the  ‘ scuffler’  performs  in 
England,  preventing  the  soil  from  caking  and 
hardening,  without  tearihg  up  the  young  and 
tender  plant.  This  instrument  may  he  purchas- 
ed‘for  about  six  annas.  Add  to  this  a small 
hand  spud  for  weeding,  which  costs  about  three 
pice  ; a-  fish  basket  to  catch;  rather  than  to  carry 
fish,  which  costs  about  three  annas  ; a triangular 
fish  net,  which  is  worth  about  five  annas ; a 
kodttli  or  nmt took,  which,  however  is  not  uni- 
vt-rsady  needed,-  worth  little  more  than  a rupee  ;-a 
(loa  or  bill-hook  worth  about,  eight  or  ten  annus, 
-—and  we  have  the  complete  slock  in  trade  of  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  the  labouring  popula- 
tion of'Bengal.  So  much  for  the  implements  of  the 
n ot.  Take  theni  altogether, we  do  not  think  it  un- 
warantable  to  assert  that  of  acute-misery;  helpless 
indigence;  and  downright  wretchedness,-  there  is 
really  vi-rv  little  in  Bengal.  Heat  in, at  least  as 
bearable  as  -extreme  cold.  They  have  not  had  a 
famine  for  three  quarters  of  a century,  and  1c  is 
only  this  year  136?  that  we  had  coufnl.iints  fioni 
some*  quarters  that,  the  ryot,  owing  to  the  scarcity 
anti  dearness  of  rice,  has  not  had  his  two  meals  a 
day.  The  poor  man  has  in  this  country,  like  the 
poor  man  elsewhere,  a certain  amount  ot  inevita- 
ble hardship.  Agricultural  operations  demand 
considerable, ■ not  to  say  severe,  labour.  A ryot, 
we  will  say,  gets  up  in  the  morning,  when  lie  eais 
liis'jortW  and  supari,  or  beteluut  and  leaf,  if  he  can 
afford  it,  or  takes  a few  whiffs  of  his  hookah. 
Going  to  the  field  about  eight,  nine,  or  ten 
o’clock,  lie  comes  home  for  his  mid-day  meal,  ex- 
cept at  ploughing-time,  when  if  delay  lie  highly 
objectionable,  his  food  is  sent  out  to  him  by  one 
of  his  sons  or  nephews.  After  eating,  lie  returns 
to  work  again,  often  till  past  sunset.  An  active 
limbed  man  will  plough  one  beegah  a day,  but 
will  drive  the  clod-crusher  or  the  harrow  over 
eight  or  ten  times  that  extent.  It  is  a very  good 
day’s  work,  when  weeds  are  plentiful,  to  clear  one 
quarter  of  beeglia  ot  rice  land,  if  so  much.  And 
to  plant  a whole  becgnli  with  rice  stalks,  sown 
elsewhere  and  transplanted  at  a favorable  mo- 
ment, is  enough  for  three  men  in  a day.  This 
latter  operation  is  especially  fatiguing,  as  the 
workman  is  constantly  in  a stooping  position. 
Weeding  is  comparatively  easy,  though  the  ieet 
and  ancles  are  soaked  in  mud  and  water  for 
hours,  because  tlie-  ryot  literally  squats  down 
with  an  umbrella  of  ‘matting  fixed  tightly  over 
his  head,  without  a handle,  and  moves  on  gra- 
dually as  he  clears  a little  circle  around  him.  A- 
pleasing  feature  in  these  operations  is  the  in- 
variable, custom  of  the  rvots  to  help  each  other. 
Half  the  village  turn  out  and  weed  the  plot  ot 
Gopal  one  day,  of  Tin  Kouri  the  next,  am  o 
Panclioo  ou  the  third.  The  ficc  gets  thus  a jegU’ 
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one  and  the  same  date,  and  two 
are  enough  for  an  ordinary 
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igher  than  seventy -five  fold — or 


orop. 
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drracan. — The  fertility  of  the  province  of  Ar- 
rttean  is  very  great,  its  soil  being  fit  for  the  cul- 
ture of  nearly  all  tropical  productions  ; rice,  how- 
ever, is  alone  cultivated  to  any  great  extent ; the 
low  alluvial  soil  which  extends  over  the  whole 
country,  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  the 
sea,  being  admirably  suited  for  its  growth. 
About  1 1 5 square  miles  are  under  culture  with 
•ice.  fhe  export  trade  in  rice  of  the  district,  is 
seen  by  the  following  statistical  return;  and  it 
fives  employment  to  from  40(>  to  700  vessels, 
iggregating  00,000  to  SO, 000  tons. 

QUANTITY  OF  l’ADDY  AND  KICK  .EXPORTED  FROM 
AKYAB,  THE  PORT  OF  ARRACAN. 


H"  Colonial  Magazine,”  vol.  vi , p.  346.) 

TENASSERIM  EXPORT  OF  RICE 
FROM  MOULME1N. 

Baskets 
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1 S41 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 
184G 
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38,708 
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40.034 
45,289 
44,529 

73.034 
101,465 
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of  rice. 
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1834-35 
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170,717 

18 
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23 
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1840  41 

2,212.008 

446,941 
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20 

21-8 
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1641-42 

1.265.388 

270  000 

553,014 

19 

20 
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1842  43 

1.310,900 

393  .900 

472,889 

14 

15 

7-8 
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1343  44 

848,922 

707.7SC 
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17 

18 

7 
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67,318 
1 M75 
64,055 
35,635 
71,822 
149, S15 
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-(Simmonds’  “ Colonial 
. 462.) 

Irom  Taxoy  and  Mergui , rice  was  export- 
1,  equal  in  value  to  41,000  rupees,  in  1846  ; 

00  baskets  of  12  seers  each,  are  equal  to  30 
Bengal  maunds.  The  basket  of  rice  named 
Jove,  is  equal  to  55£  lbs.  English  Baddy 
leans  rice  in  the  husk — rice,  the  grain  when 
nhusKed  a distinction  to  be  kept  in  mind. 

_he  daily  average  consumption  of  rice  in  a family 
f five,  is  rated  in  the  Straits’  Settlements  at 
iree  and  a quarter  chupahs. 

fhe  Burmese  and  Siamese  are  the  grossest 
msumers  of  rice.  A common  laboring  Malay 
’0u‘res  monthly  30  chupahs,  or  56  pounds  of 
value  3s.  9d.  or  4s.  The  Burmese  and 
•imese  about  34  chupahs,  or  64  pounds. 

Oce  land  in  Penang  yields  a return  which  can- 
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not  be  averaged 
nearly  thirty  guntangs  of  paddy  for  each  orlong 
(H  acres) ; but  it  lias  been  considered  advisable 
to  rate  it  there  at  sixty  fold  only. 

1 lie  rice  laud  of  Province  JPellesleg  gives  an 
average  return  of  117£  fold;  the  maximum 
degree  of  productiveness  being  600  guntangs 
of  paddy  to  an  orlong  of  well  Hooded,  alluvial 
land,  or  150  fold,  equal  to  300  guntangs  of 
clean  rice,  weighing  nearly  4,520  English 
pounds.  The  present  average  produce  ° has 
been  very  moderately  estimated  at  470  guntano’s 
the  orlong  ol  paddy.  The  quantity  of  seed  in- 
variably allotted  lor  an  orlong  of  land  is  four 
guntangs.  In  Siam,  forty  fold  is  estimaied  a good 
average  produce.  At  Tavov,  on  the  Tenasse-im 
coast,  the  maximum  rate  ol  productiveness  of  the 
lice  land  was,  in  1825,  and  is  still  believed  to 
be,  nearly  the  same  as  the  average  of  Siam  ; 
while  their  average  was  only  twenty-fold.— (Low’ 
on  “ Straits  Settlements.”) 

Rice  in  Cochin-China  is  the  “ staff  of  life,” 
and  forms  the  main  article  of  culture.  There 
are  six  different  sorts  grown  ; two  on  the 
uplands,  used  for  confectionery,  and  yielding  only 
one  crop  annually  ; the  other  sorts  affording  from 
two  to  five  crops  a year  ; but  generally  two,  one 
lii  Apiil  and  another  in  October  ; or  three  when 
the  inundations  have  been  profuse. 

China.  ihe  late  Dr.  Gutzlaff  stated,  at  a meet- 
ing ol  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  that  the 
population  of  China  was  about  367,600,000,  and 
the  returns  of  the  land  subject  to  tax  as  used  in 
rice  cultivation  there,  gave  nearly  half  an  acre  to 
each  living  person  ; and  he  further  stated  that 
in  the  southern  and  well  watered  provinces,  it  is 
anything  but  uncommon  to  take  two  crops  of 
nee,  one  of  wheat,  and  one  of  pulse,  from  the 
same  land  in  a single  season.  Rice  is  the  only 
article  the  Chinese  ever  offer  a bounty  for ; the 

price  fluctuates  according  to  the  seasons]  from  one 
and  three-quarter  dollars  to  eight  dollars  per  picul 
Siam  and  the  Indian  Islands,  particularly  Bali  and 
Lombok,  supply  ihe  empire  occasionally  with 
large  quantities.  The  price  of  rice  in  China 
varies  according-  to  the  state  of  ihe  canals  leading 

to  the  interior;  .if  they  are  full  of  water  the 
puces  rise  ; if  on  the  contrary  they  are  low,  prices 
ip,  1,1  Pr°P°i-tion  at  the  producing  districts. 
Ihe  amount  of  consumption  is  controlled,  in  a 
considerable  degree,  by  the  cost  of  transit ; when 
this  is  cheap  prices  rise  from  the  general  demand ; 
Out  when  land- carriage  to  any  extent  has  to  be 
lesorted  to,  they  fall ; it  raises  prices  so  much  at 
any  great  distance,  that  lice  must  be  used  very 
sparingly  from  its  enhanced  price.  It  is  obvious 
i “ t,ie  waters  are  sufficiently  high  to  allow 
a boat  to  pass  fully  loaded,  she  does  so  at  an 
expense  of  nearly  50  per  cent,  less  than  she 

ZT  *}  tV  ’ fr°m  Want  of  water,  she  could  only 
take  half  the  quantity  ; when  transport  is  cheap 
every  one  obtains  a full  supply;  when  it  is  dear  the 
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rice  districts  have  more  than  they  Can  consume.  I u 
England,  people  arc  so  much  accustomed  to  the 
facilities  of  transit  offered  by  railroads,  canal  boats, 
kc.,  that  we  do  not  readily  take  into  consideration, 
t hat  in  China,  except  by  water,  all  articles  hrc 
conveyed  from  one  place  to  another  on  men’s 
shoulders.  Taking  the  population  of  Canton  at 
the  usual  estimate  of  a million,  and  allowing  to 
each  a catty  a day.  the  quantity  of  rice  required 
for  one  day’s  consumption  alone  in  that  city 
would  be  10,000  piculs,  of  133  lbs.  each= 
1, 340,000  lbs. — Simmonds  Oomml.  Products. 

During  the  growth  of  the  rice  the  fields 
are  always  kept  flooded  when  water  can  be  ob- 
tained. The  terraces  near  the  base  of  the  hills 
are  supplied  by  the  mountain  streams,  and  the  : 
fields  which  are  above  (he  level  of  any  adjoining- 
river  or  canal  tire  Hooded  bv  the  celebrated  water 
wheel,  which  is  in  use  all  over  the  country,  j 
These  machines  are  of  three  kinds.  The  princi- 
ple in  all  of  them  is  the  same,  the  only  difference  j 
being  in  the  mode  of  applying  the  moving  power, 
one  is  worked  by  the  hand  another  by  the  feet 
and  the  third  by  an  animal  of  some  kind,  gene- 
rally a buffaloe  or  bullock.  The  'rice  lands  tire 
kept  flooded  in  this  way  until  the  crops  are  near- 
ly ripe,  when  the  water  is  no  longer  necessary. 
It  is  also  necessary  or  at  least  advantageous  to 
go  over  the  ground  once  or  twice  during  the 
summer,  and  stir  the  soil  up  well  amongst  the 
roots,  at  the  same  time  removing  any  weeds  which 
may  have  sprung  up.  If  the  weather  is  wet;  the 
fields  retain  the  water  for  a considerable  time,  and 
then  it  is  not  an  uncommon  sight  to  see  the  na- 
tives wading  nearly  up  to  the  knre.s  in  mud  and 
water,  when  they  arc  gathering  in  the  harvest,. 
In  the  Island  of  Chusnn,  and  over  all  the  rice 
country  of  Clicking  and  keangsoo,  there  are  two 
plants  cultivated  in  the  winter  months,  almost 
exclusively  for  manure  ; the  one  is  a species  of 
Coronilla*;  the  other  is  Trefoil,  or  clover. 
Large  ridges  not  unlike  those  on  which  garden- 
ers grow  celery,  are  thrown  up  on  the  wet  rice- 
fields  in  the  autumn,  and  the  seeds  of  the  plants 
are  dropt  in,  in  patches  at  five  inches  apait,  on 
the  surface  of  the  ridges.  In  a few  clays  germi- 
nation commences,  and  long  • before-  the  winter 
is  past  the  tops  of  the  ridges  are  covered  with 
luxuriant  herbage.  This  goes  on  growing  until 
April,  when  it  i3  necessary  to  prepare  the  ground 
for  the  rice.  The  ridges  are  then  levelled  and 
the  manure  plants  arc  scattered  in  a fresh  state 
over  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  fields  are 
flooded,  -and  the  plough  and  harrow  arc  employ- 
ed to  turn  up  and  pulverise  the  soil.  Die 
manure  tints  scattered  over  the  ground  and 
half  buried  amongst  the  mud  and  water,  begins 
to  decay  immediately,  and  gives  out  a most 
disagreeable  putrid  smell.'  This  mode  of  ma- 
nuring is  generally  adapted  in  all  the  rice 
lands  iu  this  part  of  China,  and  the  young 
paddv  doubtless  derives  strong  nourishment  from 
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ammonia  given  out  in  the  decomposition  of 
this  fresh  manure.  Firewood  is  so  scarce  iu  the 
country  that  a great  portion  of  the  straw,  cotton 
stalks,  and  grass  which  would  go  to  manure  the, 
fields,  is  used  for  firing,  and  therefore,  the  plan 
of  growing  manure  for  the  laud  is  forced  upon  the 
farmers  by  necessity.  The  plan  of  using  manure, 
in  a fresh  state,  instead  of  allowing  it  first  to 
decay,  has  doubtless  been  found  from  long  ex- 
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perienee  to  be  the  best  for  the  young  paddy. 
The  Chinese  farmer  is  not  a Chemist,  he  knows 


little  or  nothing  of  vegetable  physiology,  but  his 
forefathers  have  hit  accidentaly  upon  certain, 
systems  which  are  found  in  practice  to  succeed, 
and  to  these  lie  himself  adheres  and  hands  them 
down  unchanged  to  his  children. — Fortunes 
Hdnuterhigs,  page  308. 

Java  is  the  granary  of  plenty  for  all  the 
Eastern  Archipelago;  and  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company  occupies  itsclt  in  this  culture  wif.lt 
solicitude,  well  persuaded  that  a scarcity  ot  rice 
might  lie  fatal  to  its  power.  Ordinances  to  en- 
courage and  increase  this  branch  of  agi  multure, ■ 
have  been  promulgated  at  different,  times  by  air 
authority  called  to  watch  over  the  physical  well- 
being  of  many  millions  of  inhabitants. 

As  an  evident  proof  that  the  culture  of  rice,  ot 
which  it  would  he  difficult  to  fix  the  quantity 
produced  annually,  increases  considerably,  1 may 
mention  that  the  exportation  from  Java,  in  1840. 
was  1,483,350  piculs  of  125  Dutch  lbs. 

Rice  is  cultivated  in  Java  in  three  systems- 
Ihe  name  of  snwuh  is  given  to  the  rice  fields: 
which  can  be  irrigated  artificially  ; tepar,  or  tug  a! 
are  elevated  but  lovi  1 grounds  ; and  gugnh , oi 
ludui/g,  are  cleared  forest  grounds.  The  two  last 
only  give  one  crop  ; a second  crop  may  be  obtain- 
ed.from  the  snionh,  which  then  mo.-t  commonly 
consists  of  kntjnng,  from  which  oil  is  cxti acted 
iu  It  a pus  or  line  cotton,  and  in  ubie,  a kind  o 

potato.  _ 

There  are,  savs  Air.  Crawfurd,  two  (list me: 
descriptions  of  rice  cultivated  throughout  tin 
Indian  islands,  one  which  grows  without  tin 
help  of  immersion  in  water,  and  nnothei.  fo, 
which  that  immersion  is  indispensably  requisite: 
Iu  external  character  there  is  very  little  different* 
between  them,  and  in  intrinsic  value  not  mucin 
'flic  marsh  rice  generally  brings  a somewlm 
higher  price  iu  the  market.  The  great  advan 
titge  of  this  latter  consists  in  its  supenoi 
fecundity;  Two  very  important  varieties: 
of  each  are  well  known  to  the  Javanea 
husbandman,  one  being  a large  productive 
but  delicate  grain,  which  requires  about  sevet 
months  to  ripen,  and  the  other  a small,  hatoy 
and  less  fruitful  one,  which  takes  little  mote  « 
five  months.  The  first  we  constantly  oc  cu 
vated  in  rich  lands,  where  one  annual  crop  only 
is  taken  ; and  the  last  in  well  watered  lau* £ 
but  of  inferior  fertility,  where  two  ciops  ,ua,v  . 
raised.  Roth  of  these,  but  particularly  t 
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marsh  lies,  is  di\  itlti( 

sub-varieties,  characterised  by 
otherwise,  having  a long  or  round  i^i uwufi 
color  black',  red,  or  white.  The  most  singular 
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rarictv  is  the  ( >ry:a glutinosa > ot  llumphius.  1 lit 
is  never  used  its  bread,  but  commonly  preserve 


u tt  sweetmeat,  the  rudest,  am 
mrliest  practised  mode  of  cultivating- 'rich,  con- 
sists in  taking  from  forest  lands  it  fugitive  crop, 
ifter  hunting  the  trees,  grass,  and  underwood, 
file  ground  is  turned  up  with  the  mattock,  and 
he  seed  planted  by  dinhiitig  between  the  stumps 
•f  trees.  The  period  of  sowing  is  the  comineiice- 
tieiit  of  the  rains,  and  of  reaping  that  of  the  dry 
easous.  The  rice  is  of  course  of  that  descrip- 
ion  which  does  not  require  immersion.  The 
ecbnit  description  of  tillage  consists  also  in 
[rowing  mountain  or  dry  land  rice.  This  mode 
s usually  adopted  on  the  common  upland  arable 
anils,  which  cannot  conveniently  be  irrigated, 
.'lie  grain  is  sown  in  the  middle  of  the  dry  sea- 
on,  cither  broadcast  or  by  dibbling-,  and 
eaped  in  seven  or  five  months,  as  the  grain 
appens  to  be  the  larger  or  the  smaller  variety. 

'I  he  culture  of  rice  by  the  aid  of  the  periodical 
ains  forms  the  third  mode.  T he  grain  being 
hat  kind  which  requires  submersion,  the  pro- 
ess  of  sowing  and  reaping  is  determined  with 
reeisiou  by  the  seasons.  With  the  first  fa  11  of 
lie  rains  the  lauds  are  ploughed  and  harrowed, 
lie  seed  is  sown  in  beds,  usually  by  strewing 
ery  thickly  the  corn  in  the  ear.  From  these 
eds  the  plants,  when  12  or  14  days  old,  are 
iinoved  into  the  fields  and  thinly  set  by  the 
and.  '1  hey  are  then  ke.pt.  constantly  immersed 
t water  until  within  a fortnight  of  the  harvest, 
lien  it  is  drawn  off  to  facilitate  the  ripening  of 
:ie  grain. 

1 he  fourth  mode  ol  cultivating  rice  is  bv  forcing 
crop  by  artificial  irrigation,  at  any  time  of  the 
ear  ;.  thus,  in  one  field,  in  various  plots,  the 
perations  of  sowing,  ploughing,  transplanting, 
ml  reaping  may  he  seen  at  the  same  period. 

I he  fertile,  populous,  and  industrious  countries 
f the  Eastern  Archipelago  export  rice  to  their 
eighbours.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  are 
uva,  Bali,  some  parts  of  Celebes,  with  the  most 
irtile  spots  of  Sumatra,  and  of  the  Malay  Peuin- 
ila.  Rice  is  generally  imported  to  these  western 
mntries  from  those  farther  east,  such  as  the 
pice  Islands.  Java  is  the  principal  place 'of 
rod  notion  for  the  consumption  of  the  other 
lands,  and  the  only  island  ol  the  Archipelago 
iat  sends  rice,  abroad.  The  rice  of  the  eastern 
istriets  is  generally  superior  to  that  of  the  west- 
•n.  The  worst  rice  is  that  of  Indrmnayu,  which 
; U3Ually  discolored.  The  subdivision  o’fthe  pro- 
ince  ot  Chcribou,  called  Gabaiig,  yields  rice 
..  hue  white  grain,  equal  to  that  of  Carolina, 
be  nee  of  Gressie  preserves  best.  All  Indian 
|ce  is  classed,  in  commercial  language,  into  the 
‘fee  descriptions  of  table  rice,  white  rice,  and 
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number  of  cargo  rice.  From  the  limited  demand  for  the 
a wned  or  ; first,  it  is  only  to  be  had  in  Java,  in  small  quaii- 
being  ' tity.  For  t he  same  reason  the  second  is  not 
procurable  in  large  quantity,  unless  bespoken 
some  time  beforehand  ; but  the  third  may  be 
had  at  the  shortest  notice  in  any  quantity  re- 
quired. Java  rice  is  inferior  in  estimation  to 
ilial  of  Bengal  or  Carolina  in  the  markets  of 
Europe.  The  following 
tent  and  progress  of  tli 
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statistics  show  the  ex- 
ile culture  in  Java  : — 
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This  comparative  summary  shows  that  the 
culture  of  rice  increases  yearly,  and  that  the 
average  produce  of  the  fields  is  also  continually 
increasing.  J hose  results  have  been  obtained 
bv  the  attention  paid  to  the  proper  irrigation  of 
the  soil  fit  tor  this  culture ; and  to  the  hydraulic 
works  which  the  Government  executes  on  its 
own  account  in  the  parts  of  the  island  where 
rice  fields  can  be  established,  and  where  they  are 
required  to  feed  a population  whose  number  i3 
still  increasing  yearly,  i have  seen,  continues 
Mr.  Crawiurd,  lands  which  have  produced,  from 
time  beyond  the  memory  of  any  living  person, 
two  yearly  crops  of  rice.  When  this  practice  is 
pursued,  it  is  always  the  five-months  grain  which 
is  grown.  The  rapid  growth  of  this  variety, 
has,  indeed,  enabled  the  Javanese  husbandman, 
in  a few  happy  situations,  to  urge  the  culture 
to  t.hc  amount  of  six  crops  in  two  years  and  a 
halt,  ltice  cultivated  in  a virgin  soil,  where  the 
wood  has  been  burnt  off,  will,  under  favorable 
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circumstances,  give  a return  of  twenty-five  and 
thirty  fold.  Of  mountain  rice,  cultivated  in 
ordinary  upland  arable  lauds,  fifteen  fold  may 
be  looked  upon  as  a good  return.  In  fertile 
soils,  when  one  crop  only  is  taken  in  the  year, 
marsh  rice  will  yield  a return  of  twenty -five 
seeds.  When  a double  crop  is  taken,  not  more 
than  fifteen  or  sixteen  can  be  expected.  In  the 
fine  province  of  Kadu,  att  English  acre  of  good 
land,  yielding  annually  one  green  crop  and  a 
crop  of  rice,  was  found  to  produce  of  the  latter 
(J-H  lbs.  of  clean  grain.  In  the  light  sandy,  but 
well  watered  lands  of  the  province  of  Matnram, 
where  it  is  the  common  practice  to  exact  two 
crops  of  rice  yearly  without  any  fallow,  an  acre 
was  found  to  yield  no  more  than  285  lbs.  of 
clean  rice,  or  an  annual  produce  of  560  lbs. — 
(‘  History  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.”  The 
low  estimation  of  Java  rice  is  not  attributable  to 
any  real  inferiority  in  the  grain,  but  to  the  mode 
of  preparing  it  for  the  market.  In  husking  it, 
it  is  for  the  want  of  proper  machinery,  much 
broken,  and,  from  carelessness  in  drying,  subject 
to  decay  from  the  attack  of  insects  and  worms. 
When  in  the  progress  of  improvement  more  in- 
telligent methods  are  pursued  in  preparing  the 
grain  for  the  market,  it  will  equal  the  grain  of 
any  other  country.  Machinery  must  be  employ- 
ed for  husking  the  grain,  and  some  degree  of  kiln 
drying  will  be  necessary  to  ensure  its  preserva- 
tion in  a long  voyage.  1 know  nowhere  that 
rice  is  so  cheap  as  in  Java,  except  in  Siam, 
whence  it  is  exported  at  one-third  less  cost.  A 
great  deal  of  rice  is  exported  from  Siam  to  China 
by  the  junks,  and  also  occasionally  a little  from 
Java. 

The  quantity  exported  from 

Java  in  1830  was  13,521  coyans 

„ „ „ 1835  „ 25,577  „ 

„ .,  1839  „ 1,103,378  piculs. 

„ ,,  .,  1841  „ 676,213  „ 

„ ,,  ,,  1843  ,,  1,108,774  „ 

ltice  is  grown  to  some  extent  in  the  Dutch 
portion  of  Celebes;  it  yields  at  a minimum  one 
hundred  and  fifty  fold.  The  average  annual 
delivery  of  rice  to  the  Government  pays  sixty 
cents  for  a measure  of  forty  pounds.  That 
which  is  sold  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabi- 
tants may  be  procured  at  the  public  warehouse 
for  a guilder  the  35|-  lbs. ; and  that  which  is 
sold  for  export  mav  be  had  at  public  auction  for 
125  florins  the  covan  of  3,000  lbs. 

Philippines. — The  following  description  of 
some  varieties  of  rice  cultivated  in  the  Philippine 
islands,  is  given  by  Mr.  llich,  botanist  to  the 
I bui,ed  States  Exploring  Expedition.  The  varie- 
ties are  very  numerous ; the  natives  distinguish 
them  by  the  size  and  shape  of  their  grain,  viz  : 

a.  Binambang . — Leaves  slightly  hairy  ; glumes 
whitish  ; grows  to  the  height  of  about  live  feet ; 
flowers  in  December  : aquatic. 
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b.  Laviuyo  greatly  resembles  the  above  ; is  more 
extensively  cultivated,  particularly  in  Rantanans, 
where  it  forms  the  principal  article  of  food  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  coast : aquatic. 

c.  Mulagcquit. — This  variety  deiives  its  name 
from  its  being  very  glutinous  alter  boiling  ; it 
is  much  used  by  the  natives  in  making  sweet  or 
fancy  dishes  ; and  n!so  used  in  making  a while- 
wash,  mixed  with  lime,  which  is  remarkable  fur 
its  brilliancy,  and  for  withstanding  rain,  &c.  : 
aquatic. 

d.  Malagnr/nil. — With  smooth  leaves,  and  red 
glumes  (all  the  preceding  are  wnitish)  ; pusses- 
es  all  the  qualities  of  the  aquatic  variety  of  thei 
same  name — that  of  being  very  glutinous  after 
boiling  This  rice  is  said  to  be  a remedy  for: 
worms  in  horses,  soaked  in  water,  with  the  hulls 
on  ; it  is  given  with  honey  and  water. 

e.  Bontol  Ga bayo, .-—Common  in  llocos, where  it 
is  cultivated  both  upland  and  lowland  ; it  pro- 
duces a large  grain,  and  is  therefore  much  es- 
teemed, but  has  rather  a rough  taste. 

/'.  Dnmali,  or  early  rice. — This  rice  is  raised  in 
the  uplands  exclusively,  and  derives  its  namei 
from  ripening  its  grain  three  months  from  plant- 
ing ; the  seed  is  rather  broader  and  shorter  than: 
the  other  varieties;  it  is  not  extensively  culti- 
vated, as  birds  and  insects  are  very  destructivei 
to  it. 

y.  Q/tinanda,\\'uh  smooth  leaves. — This  variety 
is  held  in  great  estimation  bv  the  people  ufi 
Batangas,  as  they  say  it  swells  more  in  boiling, 
than  any  other  variety  ; it  is  sown  in  May,  and 
gathered  in  October  : upland. 

h. Bolohun. — This  variety  has  very  hairy  glumes  ; 
it  is  not  held  in  much  esteem  by  the  natives,; 
but  it  is  cultivated  on  account  of  its  not  being  so 
liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects  and  diseases  as 
most  of  the  other  upland  varieties. 

i.  fungi. — Leaves  slightly  hairy,' glumes  light 
violet  color.  This  upland  variety,  is  held  in. 
much  esteem  for  its  fine  flavor. 

Manilla.  135,067  arrobas  of  rice  were  exported 
from  Manilla  in  1817.  A simple  but  rude  mill  is 
in  use  in  Siam,  and  many  parts  ot  India,  for  hulU 
ing  paddy,  which  is  similar  to  those  used  4,00Q' 
years  ago.  It  consists  of  two  circular  stones,  two 
feet  in  diameter,  resting  one  on  the  other  ; a 
bamboo  basket  is  wrought  around  the  upper  one, 
so  as  to  form  the  hopper.  A peg  is  firmly  set 
into  the  face  of  the  upper  stone,  half  way  between 
its  periphery  and  centre,  having  tied  lo  it  by 
one  end  a stick  three  feet  long,  extended 
horizontally,  and  attached  by  the  other  to 
another  stick  pending  from  the  rool  ot  the  shed 
under  which  the  mill  is  placed.  L his  forms 
a crank,  by  which  the  upper  stone  is  made  to 
revolve  on  the  oilier  set  firmly  on  the  ground. 
The  motion  throws  the  rice  through  the  nen|J‘e 
of  the  stone,  and  causes  it  to  escape  between  the 
edges  of  the  two. 
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More  starch  is  contained  in  this  grain  than 
heat.  Braoonnet  obtained  from  Carolina 
85'07,  and  from  Piedmont,  rice  83-8  per 
starch.  Von'cL  procured  from  a dried 
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rice 

cent,  of 

rice  no  less  than  98  per  cent,  of  starch, 
There  are  several  patent  processes  in  existence 
for  the  manufacture  ot  rice-starch,  which  are 
accomplished  chiefly  by  digesting-  rice  in  so- 
ldi ions,  more  or  less  strong,  of  caustic  alkali 
(soda),  by  which  the  gluten  is  dissolved  and 
removed,  leaving  an  insoluble  matter  com- 
posed of  starch,  and  a white  substance  techni- 
cally called  fibre.  Under  Jones’s  patent, .the 
alkaline  solution  employed  contains  200  grains 
of  real  soda  in  every  gallon  of  liquor,  and  150 
gallons  of  this  liquor  are  requisite  to  convert 
IDO  lbs.  of  rice  into  starch.  In  manufacturing 
rice-starch  on  a large  scale,  Patna  rice  yields 
80  per  cent,  of  mark'  table  starch,  and  8 2 per 
of  fibre,  remaining  IPS  percent,  cent,  being 
made  up  of  gluten,  gruff,  or  bran,  and 
a small  quantity  of  light  starch  carried  off 
in  suspension  by  the  solution.  Jones’s  process 
may  be  thus  described: — 10,0  lbs.  of  rice  are 
macerated  for  24  hours  in  50  gallons  of  the 
alkaline  solution,  and  afterwards  washed  with 
cold  water,  drained,  and  ground.  To  100 
gallons  of  the  alkaline  solution  are  then  t,o  be 
added  100  lbs.  of  ground  rice,  and  the  mixture 
stirred  repeatedly,  duing  24  hours,  and  then 
allowed  to  stand  for  about  70  hours  to  settle, or 
deposit.  The  alkaline  solution  is  to  be  drawn  off, 
and  to  the  deposit  cold  water  is  to  be  added, 
for  the  double  purpose  of  washing  out  the  alkali 
and  for  drawing  off  the  starch  from  the  other 
matters.  The  mixture  is  to  be.  well  stirred  up 
and  then  allowed  to  rest  about  an  hour  for  the 
fibre  to  fall  down.  The  liquor  holding  the  starch 
in  suspension  is  to  be  drawn  off  and  allowed  to 
stand  for  about  70  hours  for  the  starch  to  de- 
posit. The  waste  liquor  is  now  to  be  removed, 
and  the  starch  stirred  up,  blued  (if  thought 
necessary  ),  drained,  dried  and  finished  in  the 
usual  way. — Pharmaceutical  Journal,  Vol.  III. 
p.  138. 

Rice  is  imported  into  England  in  bags  of  l£ 
’wt.,  and  tierces  of  6 cwt.,  not  only  for  edible 
purposes,  but  when  ground  into  flour,  for  cotton 
manufactures,  in  aiding  to  form  the  weaver’s 
hessings  tor  warps.  Rice-meal  is  commonly 
used  for  feeding  pigs. 
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was  401,018  cwts 
1S51,  399, 170  cwts 

1852,  5 74,8 1. 9 cwts.  and  23,940  quarters.  The 
aggregate  imports  range  from  40,000  to  80,000 
tons  annually,  of  which  about  500  to  80,0  tons 
are  in  the  husk. — Simmonds,  p.  304. 

Hannah  and  Tenet  sue  rim. — Rice  is  universally 
cultivated,  and  cultivation  lias  produced  many 
varieties.  The  Karens  have  distinctive  names 
for  more  than  forty,  and  Karen  mountain  rice  is 
preferred  by  many  to  that  which  is  raised  by  the 
Burmese  on  the  low  lands  ; yet  it  is  said  not  to 
he  so  nutritious,  and  on  this  account  bears  a 
less  price  in  the  bazar.  It  is  of  all  colors  from 
ivory-white  lo  coal-black.  Of  the  black  rice  the 
Karens  prepare  a kind  , of  bread,  which. to  them 
supplies  the  place  of  gingerbread.  A portion 
of  seethed  rice  is  poured  into  a large  mortar 
with  a prodigious  quantity  of  sesamum  seeds. 
Two  women  then  take  their  strong  ebony  pestles 
and  pound  it,  striking  alternately  until  it  becomes 
a light,  bounding  mass.  It  is  then  thrown  upon 
the  eating  stand,  when  the  whole  family  seat 
themselves  around  it  in  oriental  style,  and  dissever 
it  with  their  sabres. 

The  Karens  have  another  mode  of  preparing 
this  kind  of  rice,  which  is  particularly  convenient 
for  travellers.  A quantity  unboiled  is  thrust  into 
joints  of  small  bamboo,  a little  water  added,  and 
the  orifice  closed  up.  It  is  then  roasted,  and  if 
eaten  with  a little  butter  and  salt  it  is  most  de- 
licious. The  Karens  select  only  two  varieties  of 
bamboo  for  this  purpose,  and  these  impart  to  the 
rice  a sweet  delicate  flavor. — Mason. 

India,  generally.— The  great  staple  of  India, 
rice,  is  produced  in  every  variety  of  soil,  at  every 
altitude  and  in  every  latitude.  To  name  a 
tithe  of  the  varieties  grown  would  prove  a 
tedious  and  useless  task,  for  they  vary  with 
every  district  in  which  they  grow.'  The'  finest 
of  these,  which  is  the  Bengal  table  rice,  is 
inferior  to  the  Carolina  kind,  whilst  the  great 
bulk  of  them  would  be  unmarketable  in  Europe, 
from  their  poverty  of  body  and  the  slovenly  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  prepared.  The  Arracan 
rice  is  a greyish  opaque  grain,  used  in  England 
only  for  manufacturing  starch.  Copious  irriga- 
tion is  required  for  all  these  varieties ; the  Hima- 
layan and  other  hill  rices  alone  requiring  no  such 
aid,  their  elevation,  at  times  as  much  as  6000 
feet,  securing  them  from  the  great  heat  to  which 
the  other  varieties  arc  exposed.  Within  the  pro- 
100.5 
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vinee  of  Bengal,  as  well  as  in  the  Mail  ins  low  lying' 
districts,  the  principal  cultivation  is  that  of  rice. 
In  most  other  districts  this  vegetable  is  compa- 
ratively rare.  t here  is  a great  variety  of  the 
grain,  (littering  widely  in  colour,  shape,  and 
weight;  but  the  ordinary  description  grown  does 
not  extend  beyond  three  or  four  varieties.  The 
first  sowing  takes  place  between  the  end  of  March 
and  the  latter  part  of  May  ; and  as  it  matures 
and  ripens  within  a period  of  about  ninety  days, 
it  follows  that  the  harvest  lakes  place  between 
tile  end  of  July  and  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber. This  crop  is  taken  from  sloping  ground  not 
subject  to  inundation,  and  is  bv  far  the -safest, 
though  not  by  any  means  the  most  abundant. 

Another  sowing  takes  place  on  low  alluvial 
tracts  between  the  middle  of  May  and  the  end  of 
June,  and  requiring  live  months  to  reach  matu- 
rity-, will  be  cut  between  November  and  January. 
This  is  usually  the  mo-t  profitable  harvest,  al- 
though, from  the  position  of  the  land,  liable  at 
certain  times  to  be  seriously  damaged  by  inunda- 
tions ; when,  indeed,  it  is  not  an  tinsual  thing 
for  entire  fields  to  be  swept  into  the  rivers. 
With  some  cultivators  a practice  prevails  of  plant- 
ing out  their  rice  from  nurseries  reared  near  their 
dwellings.  In  this  ease  t.iio  corn  is  removed 
when  about  eight  or  nine  inches  high,  carried 
carefully  to  its  destination,  which  will  be  some 
spot  that  was,  perhaps,  not  available  at  the  pro- 
per sowing  time  ; and  there  the  young  stalks 
will  be  planted  in  rows,  and  pressed  down  about 
the  roots  with  an  inclination  towards  the  direc 
tion  whence  the  prevailing  wind  blows  These 
plants  are  said  to  thrive  remarkably  if  properly 
placed,  and  to  attain  maturity  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time.  Sometimes  a heavy  Hood 
will  unexpectedly  sweep  away  his  first  planting, 
in  which  case  the  ryot,  nothing  disheartened, 
sets  to  work,  and  repeats  the  task,  knowing  well 
that  if  it  thrives  it  will  amply  repay  him  for  his 
labour  by  its  heavy  crops.  After  the  rice-har- 
vest the  ground  will  be  sown  with  some  of  the 
innumerable  grains  met  with  in  India  ; in  some 
cases  with  barley,  in  others  with  gram,  a kind  of 
pulse  admirably  suited  for  the  tood  ot  horses. — 
Gappell’s  Three  Presidencies. 

Rice  of  India , compared  with  American  rice. 

The  only  causes  to  be  found  for  the  falling  off 

in  America  in  the  shipments  and  in  price,  (as 
it  has  not  arisen  from  over  production),  are 
the  imports  of  rice  and  paddy  irom  Arracan, 
Patna,  and  Benares.  In  Arracan,  taking  the 
bulk,  the  Arracan  rice  is  some  500  per  cent, 
cheaper  than  American  rice  in  their  different 
countries. 

The  Arracan  sells  in  England  for  1 Os  or  ? g A the  ewt. 

„ American.  ,,  ,,  • >>  _ IS  or -11 

Therefore  it  is,  although  the  American  brings 
80  per  cent,  better  prices,  and  freight  must  also 
be  lower,  that  the  Arracan  rice  is  ousting  the 
American.  Why  the  East  Indians  are  able  to 
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uhdcHell  the.  American  planter,  will  be  readilv 
perceived  from  the  following,  which  1 have  al- 
ready stated  in  the  Charleston  Courier,  &e.,  viz. 
the  rice  planter  in  India,  with  his  wife  and  , 
family,  labor,  in  the  field.  The  economy  of  the 
people  is  striking.  The  man’s  clothing  consists 
of  a strip  of  coarse  cotton  that  passes  between 
his  legs,  one  end  attached  before,  the  other  end 
behind,  to  a string  that  surrounds  his  waist. 
Two  pieeies  of  such  clothing,  of  the  best  descrip- 
tion, will  last  a couple  of  years  ; and  all  his 
year’s  clothing  will  not  cost  50  cents.  The  diet 
of  the- people  is  rice,  (which  sometimes  they  use 
iu  a raw  slate,  simply  steeped  in  a little  water'', 
which  when  cooked, they  eat  with  some  few  cook- 
ed Vegetables  mixed  up  with  pepper,  chillies 
turmeric,  ginger,  and  clarified  butler.  Some- 
times instead  of  vegetables  they  have  fish,  and  if 
a goat  be  killed  in  the  village,  then  there  may 
be  flesh  instead  of  vegetables  and  fish.  A man 
may  support  himself  for  50  cents  a month  which 
is  about  the  valhe  of  one  rupee  of  their  money. — 
Bonynges  America,  page.  45. 

(7180)  RICE-Bllli),  one  of  the  names  of  the 
Paddy  Bird,  Paddee  Bird,  or  Java  Sparrow.  It 
is  the  Inxia  orgzivora  of  hummus.  This  well- 
known  bird,  whose  plumage  is  well  described  by 
Bu'ffim  as  being  so  well  arranged  that  no  one 
feather  passes  another,  whilst  all  appear  cover- 
ed with  that  kind  of  bloom  which  is  visible  on 
plums,  giving  them  a beautilul  tint,  has  the 
bill  very  much  developed  ; indeed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Pyrenestes  and  perhaps  C’occOthrausU's, 
this  finch  is  the  most  remarkable  of  the  rate  for 
the  size  and  power  of  that  organ.  The  colour 
of  this  bird  is  bloomy  1 ad-coloured  ; head  and 
tail  black  : bill  red  ; belly  obscurely  rosy  ; cheeks  i 
in  the  male  snowy  ; legs  flesh-coloured.  In  Ja- 
va, where  it  is  called  (Bate,  and  the  other  parts 
of  Asia  where  it  is  found,  it  has  a very  bad  repu- 
tation on  account  of  the  ravages  which  it  com- 
mits in  the  rice-fields  with  its  powerful  and 
sharp  bill.  In  Sumatra  the  mine  of  the  bird  is 
Boorong  Peepee.  It  is  often  brought  alive  to 
England  and  confined  in  aviaries  for  the  sake 
of  its  elegant  shape  and  graceful  colouring  : its  - 
song,  which  is  short  and  monotonous,  does  not : 
much  recommend  it.  1 his  species  must  not  he  • 
confounded  with  the  Rice- Bird  of  America,  Em-  ■ 
beriza  orgzivora,  Linn. — Eng.  Gyc. 

(7181)  RICE-FLOUIl.  Okyza  Sativa  ; The 
seeds  of  rice  contain  a much  less  proportion  of 
nitrogenised  compounds  than  the  other  cereal 
grains,  and  particularly  wheat : viz.  about  seven 
per  cent : — The  quantity  of  fatty  matter  is  also 
less,  and,  though  much  diflerenec  of  opinion  has 
prevailed  in  reference  to  the  value  of  rice  as  an 
article  of  diet,  analysis  clearly  proves  that  it  is 
the  least  nutritious  of  all  the  cereal  grasses.  This 
difference  of  opinion  has  probably  arisen  fiom 
the  fact  that,  rice  is  seldom  eaten  by  itsell,  but  is 
partaken  of  usually  with  milk,  butter,  or  sugnr> 
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the  nutritions  properties  oT  which  substances 
have  been  attributed  to  the. rice  itself.  — Howell. 

(7162)  II ICE  GLEE,  or  Japanese  Cement, 
is  made  by  mixing  rice Hour  intimately  with  cold 
water,  and  boiling  the  mixture.  It  is  white,  and 
dries  nearly  transparent,  hence  its  use  in  making 
many  articles  iu  paper.  \\  hen  made,  with  a 
smaller  quantity  of  water,  models,  busts,  See., 
may  be  formed  of  it.  - - Tomlinson. 

(7163)  RICE  PAPER,  Aualja  papiiufera, 
is  brought  from  China  iu  plain  and  dyed  sheets 
and  not  unfiequeutly  with  various  eo  oured  de- 
signs on  them  — ] <nnJkner.  The  source  of  this 
product  continued  long  a matter  of  doubt,  but 
it  is  now  equally  certain  that  it  is  produced 
from  the  Andia  papyrifera.  We  refer  to  that 
article,  as  also  to  article  Paper-Rice,  for  noti- 
ces of  this  substance,  but  now  confine  atten- 
tion to  the  true  plant.  The  rice  paper  plant 
(Amlin  papyrifera)  presented  to  Mr.  Fortune 
by  J.  C.  Bowring,  Esq.,  of  Hongkong,  was 
introduced  to  India,  and  is  now  a remarkable 
object  of  great  interest  in  the  Calcutta  gar- 
dens— A lies,  among  the  Chi.  p.  197.  About 
l’oksun  in  Sikkim,  which  occupies  a very  warm 
sheltered  flat,  many  tropical  genera  occur,  such 
as  tall  bamboos  of  two  kinds,  grasses  allied 
to  the  sugar-cane,  scarlet,  Ergthruue,  and 
various  Araliacerf,  amongst  which  was  one 
species  whose  pith  was  of  so  curious  a struc- 
ture, that  Dr.  Hooker  had  no  hesitation  in  con- 
sidering the  then  unknown  Chinese  substance 
called  rice-paper  to  belong  to  a closely  allied 
plant.  The  Chinese  rice  paper  has  long  been 
known  to  be  cut  from  cylinders  of  pith  which 
has  always  a central  hollow  chamber,  divided 
into  compartments  by  septa  or  excessively  thin 
plates.  It  is  only  within  the  last  few  year’s  that 
the  above  supposition  lias  been  confirmed,  by  Sir 
William  Hooker  receiving  from  China,  after  many 
years  of  correspondence,  specimens  of  the  rice 
paper  plant  itself  which  very  closely  resembles, 
in  botanical  character  as  well  as  in  ’outward  ap- 
pearance of  size  and  habit,  the  above  Sikkim 
plant.. — Hooker  Jour,  page  359. 

(7161)  RICINUS,  ait  apetalous  genus  of  plants 
iflonging  to  the  natural  order  fl/iphorbiacerv.  This 
ivord  is  derived  from  ‘ ricinus,’  the  Latin  name 
or  a species  of  insect  which  the  fruit  of  this 
alant  was  supposed  to  resemble.  (Kliny.  ‘ Nat. 
Hist,’  xv.  7.)  The  common  name  of  Uicimis  is 
Palma  Gluts ti,  a name  applied  to  these  plants  bv 
Rrunfels,  Matthiolus,  and  other  older*botanists, 
in  account  of  the  form  of  its  elegant  lobatc 
eaves.  It  was  originally  a native  of  Asia,  but  is 
mw  naturalised  in  Africa,  America,  and  the 
south  of  Europe.  The  characters  of  this  genus 
ire Flowers  monoecious  ; calyx  3-  5-parted, 
ralvate  ; no  petals  ; filaments  numerous,  polya- 
delphous : style  short;  stigmas  3,  bipartite  fea- 
3im  - ovary  globose,  3-celIerl  with  an  ovule  in 
5ac  1 cel1  ■»  fnut  capsular,  trieoceous  ; leaves  al- 


ternate, stipulate,  palmate,  glands  at  apex  of 
petiole  ; flowers  in  terminal  panicles  ; trees, 
shrubs,  or  herbs,  becoming  arborescent. — 
Eng.  Cgc. 

(7165)  RICINUS  COMMUNIS, ; Castor 
On,  plant.  FrUctibus'  minoriblis.  Palma  Chiisti 
Plant. 

The  Oil. 


Sitti-ammwkei  yi-nnai,  Tam. 
Buruek  rmudii;  lot  tael. Hind. 
Jam  If,  M ai.ay.  X-  Jav. 
Kaliki,  sunda  & Mad 


f'liiltamiiKtialoo  r,oo- 
na,  Ted. 

Tanuan  tang, in,  Plll- 
i.iri’iNE. 


Ricinus  Communis  or  common  Palma  Cliris- 
ti,  is  best  known  ns  producing  castor-oil,  It 
has  pelUuc  palmate  leaves,  with  Janeeolated 
serrated  lobes;  an  herbaceous  glaucous  stem, 
of  a purplish  red-colour  upwards,  and  flow- 
ers in  long  green  and  glaucous  spikes  spring- 
ing from  the  divisions  of  the  branches,  tin* 
males  from  the  lower  part  of  the  spike,  the  fe- 
males from  the  upper;  the  capsules  are  prickly. 
It  varies  in  size;  in  Britain  it  is  seen  seldom 
more  than  three  or  lour  feet  iu  height,  but  in 
India  it  is  a tree;  and  Clusius  mentions  it  as 
measuring  from  two  to  four  feet  round  its  stem 
in  Spain.  Liiidlev  refers  several,  species  distin- 
guished by  Y\  i!ldenow  to  this  form,  namely,  R. 
viridis,  11.  Aj ricanns,  It.  Uvulas,  and  R.  inermis. 
(‘  Flora  Medina.’)  It.  communis,  will  grow  (reel 
in  Great  Britain,  and  when  sown  in  pots  or  hot- 
beds early  in  the  season,  and  transplanted  iu 
spring,  it  forms  a very  handsome  border  annual. 
—Rag.  Cgc.  Two  varieties  of  the  Ricinus  commu- 
nis, one  bearing  small  and  flic  other  large  seeds, 
are  produced  all  over  India.  The  small  seeded 
variety  yields  the  best  product,  and  is  emploveu. 
iu  preparing  the  oil  exported  tor  medicinal  pur- 
poses 


Mode  of  Prepara  lion. — The  fresh  seeds  after 
having  been  sifted  and  cleaned  from  dust  stones, 
and  all  extraneous  matters,  and  slightly  crushed 
between  two  rollers,  freed  by  hand  from  husk 
and  coloured  grains,  are  enclosed  in  clean 
gunny.  They  then  receive  a slight,  pressure 
in  an  oblong  mould  which  gives  a uniform 
shape  and  density  to  the  packets  of  seed.  The 
Bricks'  as  they  are  technically  called,  are  then 
placed  alternately  with  plates  of  sheet  iron  in  water 
in  the  ordinary  screw  or  hydraulic  press.  The 
oil  thus  procured  is  receiver!  in  clean  tin  pans, 
and  water,  in  the  proportion  of  a pint  to  a gallon 
ot  oil,  being  added,  the  whole  is  boiled  until  the 
water  has  evaporated,  the,  mucilage  will  be 
found  to  have  subsided  and  encrusted  the  bot- 
tom ot  the  pan,  whilst  the  albumen  solidified 
by  t he  heat,  torms  a white  layer  between  the  oil 
and  the  water.  Great,  care  must  be  taken  in  re- 
moving the  pan  from  the  fire,  the  instant  the 
whole  of  the  water  has  evaporated,  which  may  be 
known  by  the  bubbles  having  ceased,  for  if  allowed 
to  remain  longer  the  oil  which  has  hitherto  been  of 
the  temperature  of  boiling  water  or  2 1 2°  sadden - 
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hj  rises  to  that  of  oil  or  nearly  600u  thereby  heigh- 
tening the  eolor  and  com nuuiica ting  an  empyre- 
iimatic  taste  and  odour.  The  oil  is  then  filtered 
through  blanket,  Hannel,  or  American  drill,  and 
put  into  cans  for  exportation.  It  is  usually  of  a 
light  straw  colour,  sometimes  approaching  to  a 
greenish  tinge.  The  cleaned  seeds  yield  from 
47  to  5 ) per  cent  of  oil  worth  in  England  from 
id.  to  bil.  per  lb.  The  following  is  the  result 
ot  experiments  made  at  Madras  and  Calcutta  to 
ascertain  the  per-centage  o!  oil  in  the  Castor 
seed.  (January  27th,  JS53.) 

Calcutta.  — 14UL)  lbs  of  seed  yield  kernels  and 
raw  oil  as  follows  : — 

Kernels.  Oil. 

1st  Sort 692lbs 324  lbs. 

2nd  Sort ...lS4lbs 87 ^ U>s. 

3rd  Sort 1 (5 4 lbs 7tHlbs. 

Making  a total  of  980lbs.  of  kernels  and  488lbs. 
of  raw  oil  from  l,SOOlbs.  of  seed. 

Madras. — 1400  lbs.  of  seed  yield  raw  oil  as 
follows  : — 

1st  Sort 318  lbs.  of  oil. 

2nd  Sort  88  lbs.  do. 

3rd  Sort 74  lbs.  do. 

Making  a total  of  4S0  lbs.  of  oil  from  1400 
lbs-  of  seed. 

The  Cost  of  the  Madras  oil  is  as  follows  : 


1400  lbs.  of  seed  at  Its-  3 3 per  bag 


of  1 041  bs 

27 

3 

4 

Husking  and  selecting  kernels  and 

cooly  hire  

o 

O 

ii 

9 

Crushing,  moulding,  pressing  and  boiling  2 

7 

1 

Filtering  and  sundries 

2 

8 

0 

Overseer’s  pay,  Godown  Rent,  &c.  See. 

1 

6 

2 

300  empty  Quart  bottles,  corks  &c 

34 

4 

8 

Cleaning  and  Packing  charges 

4 

8 

0 

11s. 

76 

1 

0 

Or  an  average  of  Annas  per 

• quart 

of 

First,  Second  and  Third  sort  oil=4d  per.  lb. 

Uses. — This  oil.  is  chiefly  used  as  a mild  Pui- 
gative.  Soap  of  good  quality  may  be  made  of  it, 
but  the  cost  and  disagreeable  smell  which  it 
communicates,  preclude  its  general  use. 

Exports. — Average  for  the  last  4 years  1849- 
50  to  18.82-53,  1 1,325  galls,  per  annum.  At  the 
Madras  Exhibition  of  1851,  the  samples  of  this 
oil  exhibited  by  Mr.  Gay,  Madras,  Mr.  Kohlhoff, 
Taniore,  and  Monsieur  Godefroy  ol  Pondicherry 
were  particularly  fine.  Air.  Gay  s specimen  was 
the  clearest,  and  most,  limpid,  and  devoid  of 
any  offensive  smell,  lliese  qualities  however 
do  not  arise  from  any  superiority  of  the 
seed,  or  care  in  extraction,  but  from  repeat- 
ed decolonzation  with  animal  chaicoal  which 
in  the  opinion  of  many  eminent  Medical 
men,  considerably  detracts  from  its  strength  and 
efficacy.  Appavoo  Pillay  ot  Tinnevelly,  the  Nel- 
lore  Local  Committee,  and  Lieut,  llawkes  also 
exhibited  excellent  specimens.  4V hen  manufac- 
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til  red  in  the  ordinary  Native  null,  this  oil  is 
sometimes  used  by  the  richer  classes  in  Lamps. 

Castor  oil  (extracted  hot).  This  differs  from 
the  preceding  only  in  the  mode  of  preparation — , 
The  seeds  are  boiled  for  two  hours  in  water,  dried 
lor  three  days  in  the  sun,  freed  from  the  shells, 
pounded  and  then  boiled  in  fresh  water,  until  the 
whole  of  the  oil  has  risen  to  the  surface.  Five 
seers  of  the  seeds  or  3|  lb.  should  by  this  process 
yield  a quart  ot  oil.  T his  is  the  sort  generally 
used  in  medicine  by  native  practitioners,  it  is 
straw  colored,  and  tree  from  any  unpleasant 
taste  or  smell. — M.  E.  J.  It. 

(7166)  RIC1XU8  COMMUNIS.  Castor  or 
Lamp  oil  plant,  Fructibus  majoribus. 

Peil  iimidui.i,  Tun.  | Ch.racl.  ka  tael,  Hind. 

This  oil  which  is  obtained  from  I he  large  seeded 
variety  of  the  “ Riciuus  communis”  is  sometimes, 
drawn  cold,  and  a straw-colored  specimen  scarce- 
ly distinguishable  in  quality  from  the,  oil  of 
the  small  seeded  variety  was  shown  by  Lieut. 
Havvkes.  It  is  however  more  usually  extracted 
by  heat,  and  forms  the  common  “Lamp  oil”  of. 
the  bazar. 

Mode  of  preparation— :The  seeds  having  been, 
partially  roasted  over  a charcoal  fire,  both  to- 
coagulate  the  albumen  and  to  liquify  tee  oil.  are 
then  pounded  and  boiled  in  water  until. the  oil  I 
rises  to  the  surface.  The  roasting  process,  how- 
ever gives  it  a deeper  red  colour  and  an  em- 
pyreumatic  odour. 

Price. — The  price  of  this  oil  varies  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country  from  Rs.  I In  0 to  Its. 
3 13  6 per  maund  of  25lbs.  The  average  oft 
nineteen  large  stations,  in  all  parts  of  the  Madrasi 
Presidency  for  the  Quarter  ending  31st  October 
1854  wras  11s.  2 3 6 per  maund. 

Uses.- — Chiefly  for  lamps. 

Exports. — Average  of  the  last  six  years  Galls. 
27,561  per  annum. — M.  E.  J.  II.  See  Castor, 
oil. 

(7167)  RICINUS.  A wild  species  from  Cana-- 
ra.  Is  burnt  in  lamps. 

(7168)  RICINUS  DIOCOCA. 

Tawtiiedii.bin,  Buuu. 

Scarce  and  found  only  on  the  banks  of  streams, 
in  the  Pegu  and  Tounghoo  districts.  Arery  tall, 
large  timber ; w-ood,  red,  adapted  to  cabinet, 
making. — McClelland. 

(7169)  RICINUS  MAPPA,  816. 

(7170)  RIVEA.  Of  this  genus,  Wight  gives- 
Rivea  cuneata,  890  ; cvmosa,  839  ; hirsute,  891  ; 
ornata,  1356;  pmnacea,  888  ; speciosa,  851; 
and  tilicefolia,  1358. 

(7171)  RIVEA  FRAGRANS. 

Boodthee-kecray,  Tam. 

A beautiful  variety  of  the  convolvulus  tribe  ; 
flowers  transparent  white,  opening  at  sunset  and 
perfuming  the  air  with  a very  pleasant  odour  ; 
leaves  used  as  greens,  found  in  hedges,  called 
the  clove  scented  creeper  by  Europeans. — Jafrey. 


ROCCELLA  TINCTOE1A. 

(7172)  ROCCELLA,  a genus  of  Plants  belong- 
ing to  the  family  of  Lichens.  The  species  are 
used  in  dyeing,  and  are  popularly  called  Orchil, 
or  Archil.  This  name  is  derived  from  the  Ori- 
cello  of  the  Italians  or  the  Spanish  Orchella.  It  is 
often  corrupted  in  commerce  into  Rocliilla-Weed, 
Several  species  of  Lichens  are  employed  for  the 
same  purpose,  which  are  distinguished  according 
to  the  country  whence  they  are  imported,  and 
also  by  manufacturers  into  weed  and  moss,  the 
former  name  being  applied  to  the  Filiform  Li- 
chens of  botanists  belonging  to  the  genus  Roccelln 
to  be  treated  of  here,  whilst,  the  terms  Moss  and 
Rock-Moss  are  applied  to  the  Crustaceous  Li- 
chens belonging  to  the  genus  Lecanora,  which 
include  the  Cudbere  and  Parell  of  dyers.  [Pa- 
uella.]  The  character  of  the  genus  Roccelln 
s as  follows: — Thallus  coriaceo-cartillaginous 
•onnded  or  plane,  branched  or  lacineated  ; apo- 
hecia  orbicular,  adgnte  with  the  thallus  ; the  disc 
mloured.  plano-convex,  with-  a border  at  length 
hickeued  and  elevated,  formed  of  the  thallus, 
md  covering  a sublentiform  black  compact  pul- 
verulent, powder,  concealed  from  within  the  sub- 
dance  of  the  thallus. — Eng.  Cyc. 

A ario us  lichens,  and  Roccefla  tinctorici,  from 
L'enasserim  and  other  parts  of  India,  have  been  in- 
roduced  into  Britain  by  the  East  India  Company, 
.n  the  Admiralty  instructions  given  to  Capt.  Sir 
ames  C.  Ross,  oil  his  Antarctic  voyage,  a few 
ears  ago,  his  attention  was  specially  called  to  the 
earch  and  enquiry  for  substitutes  for  the  Roccelln , 
dueh  is  now  becoming  scarce.  A prize  medal  was 
warded,  in  1851,  to  an  exhibitor  from  the  Elbe 
3i-  specimens  of  the  weed,  and  an  extract  of  red 
nd  violet  orchil.  Specimens  of  varieties  of  the 
ichens  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cudbear  orchil 
nd  litmus,  and  of  the  substance  obtained,  were 
Iso  shown  in  the  British  department,  for  which 
ere  awarded  prize  medals. — Simmonds 
(7173)  ROCCELLA  FUCIFORMIS,  the 
1 lat-Leaved  Orchil.  Thallus  flat,  branched, 
earl\  upright  grayish-white,  bearing  powdery 
arts  ; apothecia  horny,  bordered.  Both  kinds 
re  found  on  maritime  rocks,  or  on  dry  stone 
alls  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sea-breeze 
s well  on  the  coast  of  England  as  on  the  shores 
t the  Mediterranean  and  the  East  Indies.  The 
lore  arid  the  situation,  the  better  is  the  quality 
f the  hcliens-  The  presence  of  the  colouring 
latter  is  ascertained  by  steeping  the  weed  brok- 
n UP  1I?  sma11  pieces  in  diluted  solution  of  am- 
tonifl,  in  a bottle  half  filled  with  liquid,  which 
i'onld  be  kept  corked,  but  frequently  opened  in 
temperature  not  exceeding  150°  Falir 
,(7174)  ROCCELLA  TINCTOEIA.  Dver’s 
■eccella,  or  Orchil.  Thallus  suffruticose,  round- 
1 . branched,  somewhat  erect,  grayish -brown, 
eanng  powdery  warts  ; apothecia  flat  and  horny, 

vr  ter  ? 7 P1'0mine,,t  boi'‘!e>-  A practical 

r>ter  describes  “ the  good  kind  as  having  a 

wlute  powder  on  its  surface  towards  the 
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centre  ; the  under  surface  i3  of  a gray  colour; 
and  is  not  hairy  ; il  wetted,  it  does  not  turn  of 
an  orange  colour  : its  edges  are  flat  and  thin.” 
(7175)  ROCK  OLE.  Petroleum,  d’lie  follow- 
ing account  of  the  collection  of  Petroleum  in 
the  Island  of  Cheduba  is  given  by  Captain 
Halstead.  Petroleum  is  found  on  the  Island 
and  might  be  extensively  produced.  Two  wells 
sufficiently  near  each  other  to  afford  the  conclu- 
sion of  their  possessing  one  common  source, 
exist  in  the  Krnerore  circle,  yielding  annually 
about  fiO  pots  each.  A third  is  found  in  the 
Mromee  circle;  but  it  has  been  destroyed  by 
fire  and  yields  nothing, -being  the  property,  at 
present,  of  no  one  in  particular,  the  soil  around 
it,  is  however,  full  of  the  oil.  The  fourth  and 
most,  extensive  is  in  the  Frangroa  circle  and 
yields  near  200  pots  in  the  year.  The  method 
of  collecting  it  is  simple.-  the'earth  is  turned  up 
to  a depth  ot  two  feet,  and  a bank  of  soil  raised 
round  a square  of  about  20  yards,  is  distribut- 
ed so  as  to  form  it  during  the  rains  into  a 
shallow  pond  of  about  the  above  depth.  The 
surface  of  this  pond  is  in  a constant  state  of 
ebullition  from  the  escape  of  gas  with  which 
comes  up  the  Petroleum.  ' It  collects  on  the  sur- 
face in  three  different  forms  ; a geen  fluid  oil  first 
spreads  itself  over  the  spot  where  the  gas  is  bub- 
bling up.  As  it  extends,  its  edges  exhibit  a brown 
curdled  substance  resembling  half  congealed  drip- 
ping, and  amongst  this,  as  it  becomes  thicker 
is  seen  gathering  in  spots  a dark  brown  substance 
of  the  color  and  consistency  of  molasses'  This 
latter  is  used  to  preserve  wood,  to  saturate 
paper  for  umbrellas,  and  is  sometimes  burned. 
But  the  fluid  of  a green  color,  is  that  mostly 
used  to  supply  lamps.  The  curdled  substance  is 
used  with  the  dark  in  the  coarser  purposes  to 
which  it  is  applied.  This  is  the  least  valuable 
and  sells  at  5 pots  for  a rupee.  The  other  two 
at  3 pots  for  2 rupees.  A bamboo  is  used  to 
skim  the  surface  of  the  ponds,  and  brine-  the 
substance  to  the  bank,  it  is  scooped  up  with  a • 
cocoanut  shell  and  put  into  the  pot.  It  floats  so 
lightly  on  the  water  that  this  process  is  quickly 
mu  effectually  performed.  The  break  ofthe  day 
is  the  time  chosen  for  the  operation  as  from  the 
cooler  temperature,  it  is  then  of  harder  consis- 
tence on  the  water  and  easier  and  cleaner  skim- 
med. In  the  heat  of  the  day  it  becomes  so  fluid 
as  to  make  it  difficult  to  collect  without  a We 
proportion i of  the  water.  In  the  months  of 
March  and  April  the  pond  gradually  dries  up 
and  the  oil  can  then  be  no  longer  collected  from 
out  the  soil.  The  pond  is  then  dug,  and  the  whole 
soil  in  it  as  much  disturbed  as  possible  ■ on 
this  operation  depends  the  quantity  to  be 
yielded  during  the  next  season,  and  the  deeper 
it  is  dug,  the  larger  will  be  the  produce  ; while 
on  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  neglected,  which  is 
most  commonly  the  case,  the  quantity  of  oil  to  be 
collected  will  be  very  materially  diminished  \ 
1009  i S 
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sort  of  superstitious  fear  is  attached  to  these  ponds; ' 
and  on  no  account  would  a native  dip  his  foot  in 
its  water,  though  he  will  not,  hesitate  to  dig  the  \ 
soil  when  dry,  nor  to  handle  its  produce,  to  which  j 
no  sort  of  dileterious  properly  is  attributed.  The 
state  of  ebullition  without  apparent  heat  may 
occasion  this  feeling  among  them.  The  ponds 
are  surrounded  by  a rough  hedge  of  stout  sticks, 
to  preserve  them  from  the  intrusion  of  buffialoe 
or  deer.  Insects  were  seen  in  them.  I had  no 
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but  two  degrees  more  than  the  atmosphere  viz  , 
71.  No  doubt  this  mineral  product  might  with 


means  of  collecting  anv  of  the 


escaping  gas, 
which  I should  otherwise  have  done,  but  no  heat 
perceptable  at  the  surface  is  employed  for  its 
extensive  development,  the  thermometer  where 


ease,  and  little  expense,  be  increased  to  a very  large 
amount,  and  the  oil  has  yet  perhaps  to  be  better, 
known  and  better  appreciated  than  now  whom 
its  value  will  in  all  probability  be  much  increased. 
— Rohde,  Al.S.S.  See  AsnnAi.TK.  Naphtha: 
and  Petroleum. 

(7170)  ROD  ENT  [A,  an  order  of  Animals 
belonging  to  l lie  class  Mammalia,  embracing  the 
Rats  and  Mice,  Hares;  Rabbit#,  Guinea-Pigs/ 
and  other  well-known  animals.  The  following  is 
Mr.  Waterhouse’s  arrangement  of  these  ani- 
mals : — 


the  greatest  ebullition  was  going  forward  showing 
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These  animals  have  two  great  incisor  teeth  in  | aliments,  lnit  they  might  serve  for  reducing  then 
each  jaw,  separated  from  the  molars  by  a wide  by  continued  labour  into  line  molecules — in 
space,  with  which  they  could  hardly  seize  a liv-  word,  for  gnawing  them  ; whence  the  tern 
ng  prey,  or  rent  flc3h  ; they  could  not  even  cut  Rodents,  or  GnaWcrs,  applied  to  this  or 
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,|er.  With  these  weapons1  t hey  attack  the 
hardest  vegetable  productions,  and  frequently 
feed  on  wood  and  bark. 

The  form  of  the  body  of  the  Rodents  is  in  ge- 
neral such  that  their  hinder  parts  exceed  their 
anterior  ones,  so  that  they  leap  rather  than 
walk  ; t his  disposition  in  some  of  them  is  as  ex- 
cessive as  in  the  Kangaroos.— Eng.  Cgc- 

(7177)  ROE  : Fish  rocs,  lied  Fish,  and  Sar- 
dines, are  Malay  condiments  anil  the  species  us- 
ed in  the  preparation,  are  Alausa  toll,  (Dean 
irubohdj  Engratdis  lirownii,  flhurga  tiger  or  ba- 
dah.)  Dnssumieria  acuta  \TambanAmlat)  and  67k- 
peonia  perforata, (Tiunbau-iiepes  or  battik)—  Cantor. 

(7178)  ROUE PJTTA;  the  gall  of  fishes. 

■ (7179)  ROIIUN  BAR  k.  Roiiun-ke-ciijl- 
kee.  Rohumc  Cortex.  Bark  of  Soymida  febri- 
fiiga,  is  not  spotted  with  rusty  patches,  and  the 
inside  is  dark  reddish  brown,  nitric  acid  does  not 
stain  it  of  a bright  scarlet.  These  tests  distin- 
guish it  from  the  poisonous  bark  of  the  mix  vo- 
mica tree  (Kucliila,)  which  is  commonly  sold  lor 
it  in  the  bazars  of  Bengal. — Beng.  Phar. 

(7180)  RONDEL ET1  A,  a genus  of  Plants  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  Rttbiacete,  named  af- 
ter Roudelet,  a French  botanist  of  the  16tli  cen- 
tury. It  is  characterised  by  having  a calyx  with 
n subglobular  tube.  Corolla  superior,  funnel- 
shaped,  ventricose  at  the  throat  ; segments  4-5, 
ivate-obtuse,  spreading ; anthers  4-5,  sessile 
within  the  corolla;  ovaiy-2-celled;  style  fili- 
onn;  stigma  bifid;  capsule  round,  crowned 
with  the  limb  of  the  calyx.  Seeds  minute,  nu- 
uerous,  or  few  when  abortive.  The  genus,  as 
orinerlv  constituted,  included  many  shrubby 
wees  which  occur  in  India  (Roxb.,  ‘ FI.  Indiea’j, 
mt  these  have  been  referred  by  modern  botanists 

0 lAdenosabme,  Greenia,  and  Wemllandia.  The 
iresent  genus  Rondeleiia  occurs  chiefly  in  Aine- 
•ica  and  the  West  Indies.— Eng.  Cyc. 

(7181)  RON  DEL  ETTA  TINCTORIA. 

Tomayoke,  Bukm.  ; Tooralodh,  Hind. 

Small  timber,  adapted,  from  the  fineness  of 
he  grain  and  elegance  of  colour,  for  ornainent- 
il  work  : wood  dark-brown. — McClelland.  The 
ree  grows  also  in  the  Kotali  and  Mewar  jungles 
he  bark  is  used  in  dyeing  red.— GW.  Med,  Tup 

i.  182.  ‘ " r 

(7182)  110  OS  A OIL:  GRASS  OIL,  ANDRO- 
’OGON  CALAMUS  AROMATICUS. 
ltoosa  Teil,  Guz.  Hind. 

A valuable  oil,  obtained  from  a grass  a 

1 lit i ve  of  the  low  bills  at  the  base  of  the 
linialayas  ; also  found  at  Asscerghur,  Malwa, 
nd  Guzerat.  it  is  chiefly  imported  into 
iombay  iroin  Surat,  and  is  re-exported  in 
onsiderable  quantities  to  England,  China,  and 
he  Arabian  and  Persian  Gulls.  It  is  highly 
s teemed  by  the  natives  of  Indians  a cure  for 
leumafisin,  colds,  and  as  an  infernal  stimulant. 

• dulhwr.  1 his  oil  differs  but  little  either  in 
ppea ranee  or  quality  from  the  Lemon  Grass  Oil 
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and  is  used  for  the  same  purposes.  Roosa  grass 
oil,  the  produce  of  “ Atulropogon  Calamus  aromu- 
ticus”  was  exhibited  from  the  Nizam’s  territories 
by  Dr.  Riddell  at1  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1855, 
but  is  found  to  be  a good  substitute  for  the  more 
expensive  Cajeputoil,  and  is  a’useful  rubefacient. 
—M.  E.  J.  R. 

(718:3)  ROPE. 

Doodah,  Gdz.  ; llussee,  Hind. 

Consists  of  hemp,  coir,  cotton,  straw,  and 
other  fibrous  materials,  spun  into  thick  yarn,  of 
which  several  strings  are  twisted  together  by 
means  of  a wheel.  All  the  different  kinds  of  this 
manufacture,  from  a fishing-line  or  whip-cord,  to 
a cable,  go  by  the  general  name  of  cordage. — 
Faulkner:  There  is  not  in  Southern  Asia  any  large 
Rope  walk,  but  for  the  materials  for  Rope  making 
we  refer  to  the  articles  Fibres  : Cordage. 

(71S, 4)  ROSE  ATTAR  and  ROSE  WATER. 
In  India  the  perfumed  oils  are  obtained  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  The  layers  of  the  jasmine,  or  other 
flowers,  four  inch.es  thick  and  two  inches  square, 
are  laid  on  the  ground  and  covered  with  layers 
of  sesamuin  or  any  other  oil  yielding  seed.  These 
are  laid  about  the  same  thickness  as  the  flowers, 
over  which  a second  layer  of  flowers  like  the 
first  is  placed.  The  seed  is  wetted  with  water, 
and  the  whole  mass  covered  with  a sheet,  held 
down  at  the  end  and  sides  by  weights,  and  al- 
lowed to  remain  for  eighteen  hours  in  this  form, 
it  is  now  fit  for  the  mill,  unless  the  perfume 
is  desired  to  be  very  strong,  when  the  fad- 
ed flowers  are  removed  and  fresh  ones  put 
in  their  place.  I he  seed  thus  impregnated 
is  ground  in  tli  3 usual  way  in  the  111111  and 
the  oil  expressed,  having  ‘the  scent  of  the 
flower.  At  Ghazipoor  the  jasmine  and  bela 
are  chiefly  employed ; the  oil  is  kept  in  the 
dubbers,  and  sold  for  about  4s.  a seer.  The 
newest  oils  afford  the  finest  perfume.  In  Eu- 
rope a fixed  oil,  usually  that  of  the  bean  or 
moringa  nut,  is  employed.  Cotton  is  soaked  in 
this,  and  laid  over  layers  of  flowers,  the  oil  be- 
ing  squeezed  out  so  soon  as  impregnated  with 
perfume.  Dr.  Jackson  thus  describes  the  cul- 
ture and  manufacture  : — 

(7185)  Roses,  Cultivation  of, — Around  the 
station  of  Ghazipoor,  there  are  about  300 
biggahs  (or  about  150  acres)  of  ground  laid  out 
in  small  detached  fields  as  rose  gardens,  most 
carefully  protected  on  all  sides  by  high  mud 
walls  arid  prickly  pear  fences,  to  keep  out  the 
cattle.  These  lands,  which  belong-  to  Zemin- 
dars, are  planted  with  rose  trees,  and  are  annu- 
ally let  out  at  so  much  per  biggali  for  the 
ground,  and  so  much  additional  for  the  rose 
plants— generally  live  rupees  per  biggali  and 
twenty-five  rupees  for  the  rose  trees,  of  which 
there  are  1,000  in  each  biggali.  The  addi- 
tional expense  for  cultivation  would  be  about 
eight  Rupees  eight  annas  ; so  that  for  thirty-eight 
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rupees  eight  annas  you  have  for  the  season 
one  biggah  of  1,009 , rose  trees.  If  the  sea- 
son be  good,  this  biggah  of  1,000  rose  trees 
should  yield  one  lac  of  roses.  Purchases  for  roses 
arc  always  made  at  so  much  per  lac.  The 
price  of  course  varies  according  to  the  year,  and 
will  average  from  40  to  70  rupees. 

Manufacture  of  rose-water. — The  rose  trees 
come  into  llower  at  the  beginning  of  March, 
and  continue  so  through  April.  Early  in  the 
morning  the  dowers  are  plucked  by  num- 
bers of  men,  women,  and  children,  and 
are  conveyed  in  large  bags  to  the  several 
contracting  parties  for  distillation.  The  cultiva- 
tors themselves  very  rarely  manufacture.  The 
native  apparatus  for  distilling  the  rose-water 
is  of  the  simplest  construction  ; it  consists  of 
a large  copper  or  iron  boiler  well  tinned, 
capable  of  holding  from  eight  to  twelve  gal- 
lons, having  a large  body  with  a rather  narrow 
neek,  and  a mouth  about  eight  inches  in  dia- 
meter ; on  the  top  of  this  is  fixed  an  old 
degh-chee,  or  cooking  vessel,  with  a hole  in  the 
centre  to  receive  the  tube  or  worm.  This 
tube  is  composed  of  two  pieces  of  bamboo, 
fastened  at  an  acute  angle,  and  it  is  covered  the 
whole  length  with  a strong  binding  of  corded 
string,  over  which  is  a luting  of  earth  to  prevent 
the  vapour  from  escaping.  The  small  end, 
about  two  feet  long,  is  fixed  into  the  hole  in  the 
centre  of  the  head,  where  it  is  well  luted  with 
flower  and  water.  The  lower  arm  or  end  of  the 
tube  is  carried  down  into  a long-necked  vessel 
or  receiver,  called  a bliulkn.  This  is  placed  in 
a pot  of  water;  which,  as  it  gets  hot,  is  chang- 
ed The  head  of  the  still  is  luted  on  to  the  body, 
and  the  long  arm  of  the  tube  in  the  bhulka  is 
also  well  provided  with  a cushion  of  cloth,  so  as 
to  keep  in  all  vapour.  The  boiler  is  let  into  an 
earthen  furnace,  and  the  whole  is  ready  for  opera- 
tion. There  is  such  a variety  of  rose-water 
manufactured  in  the  bazar,  and  so  much  that 
bears  the  name,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a 
mixture  of  sandal  oil,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
lay  down  the  plan  which  is  adopted.  The  best 
rose-water,  however,  in  the  bazar,  may  be  com- 
puted as  bearing  the  proportion  of  one  thousand 
roses  to  a seer  of  water  ; this,  perhaps,  may  be 
considered  as  the  best  procurable.  From  one 
thousand  roses  most  generally  a seer  and  a half 
of  rose-water  is  distilled,  and  perhaps  from  this 
even  the  attar  has  been  removed.  The  boiler  of 
the  still  will  hold  from  eight  to  twelve  or  sixteen 
thousand  roses.  On  eight  thousand  roses  from 
ten  to  eleven  seers  of  water  will  be  placed,  and 
eight  seers  of  rose-water  will  be  distilled.  1 his 
alter  distillation  is  placed  in  a carboy  of  glass,  and 
is  exposed  to  the  sun  for  several  days  to  become 
pucka  (ripe)  ; it  is  then  stopped  with  cotton,  and 
has  a covering  of  moist  clay  put  over  it : this 
becoming  hard,  effectually  prevents  the  scent 
from  escaping.  The  price  of  this  will  be  trom 


twelve  to  sixteen  rupees.  This  is  the  best  that, 
can  be  procured, 

(7186)  Hoses,  Attar  of  - — To  procure  the  attar, 
the  roses  are  put  into  the  still,  and  the  water 
passes  over  gradually,  as  in  the  case  of  the  rose- 
water process  ; after  the  whole  has  come  over,  thc» 
rose-water  is  placed  in  a large  metal  basin, which  i.v 
covered  with  wetted  muslin,  tied  over  to  prevent 
insects  or  (lust  getting  into  it  ; this  vessel  islet 
into  the  ground  about  two  feet,  which  has  been 
previously  weited  with  water,  and  it  is  allowed  to 
remain  quiet  during  the  whole  night.  The  attar 
is  always  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,1 
when  the  nights  are  cool  ; in  the  morning  the 
little  film  of  attar  which  is  formed  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  rose-water  during  the  night  is  remov- 
ed by  means  of  a feather,  and  it  is  then  carefully 
placed  in  a small  phial  ; and,  day  after  day,  as  the 
collection  is  made,  it  is  placed  fora  short  period 
in  the  sun,  and  after  a sufficient  quantity  lias  been 
procured,  it  is  poured  off  clear,  and  of  the  color 
of  amber,  into  small  phials.  Pure  attar,  when 
it  has  been  removed  only  three  or  four  days,  lias 
a pale  greenish  hue  ; by  keeping  it  loses  this,- 
and  in  a few  weeks’  time  it  becomes  of  a pale 
yellow.  The  first  few  days  distillation  docs  not 
produce  such  fine  attar  as  comes  off  afterwards) 
in  consequence  of  the  dust  or  little  particles  o 
dirt  in  the  still  and  the  tube  being  mixed  with  it 
This  is  readily  separated,  from  its  sinking  to  the 
bottom  of  the  attar,  which  melts  at  a temperatun 
of  84  degrees.  From  one  lac  of  roses  it  i: 
generally  calculated  that  1 80  grains,  or  one  tolali 
of  altar  can  be  procured  ; more  than  this  can  hi 
obtained  if  the  roses  are  full-sized,  and  the  night' 
cold  to  allow  of  the  congelation.  The  attar  pur 
chased  in  the  bazar  is  generally  adulterntedi 
miked  with  sandal  oil  or  sweet  oil;  not  ever 
the  richest  native  will  give  the  price  at  which  tb> 
purest  attar  alone  can  be  obtained,  and  the  pnres: 
attar  tlmt  is  made1  is  sold  only  to  Europeans 
During  the  past  year  it  has  been  selling  from  8i 
to  90  rupees  the  tolali  ;•  the  year  before  it  miglii 
have  been  purchased  for  50  rupees. 

(7187)  General  Remarks.  Native  stills  are  le 
out  at  so  much  per  day  or  week,  and  it  frequent 
]y  occurs  that  the  residents  prepare  some  rose 
water  for  their  own  use  as  a present  to  thei 
friends,  to  secure  their  being  provided  with  tlia; 
which  is  the  best.  The  natives  never  remov 


the  calicesofthe  rose-flowers,  but  place  the  whol 
into  the. still  as  it  comes  from  the  garden.  Ill 
best  plan  appears  to  be  to  have  these  removec 
as  by  this  means  the  rose-water  may  be  preserr 
ed  a longer  time,  and  is  not  spoiled  by  the  aei 
smell  occasionally  met  with  in  the  native  rose 
water.  It  is  usual  to  calculate  100  bottle 
to  one  lac  of  roses.  The  rose-water  shoul 
always  be  twice  distilled;  over  ten  thousan 
roses  water  may  be  put  to  allow  ol  sixteen  c 
twenty  bottles  coming  out ; the  following  da 
these  twenty  bottles  are  placed  over  eight  tho< 
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sand  more  roses;  and  about  eighteen  boltles  ol 
rose-water  arc  distilled.  This  may  be  considered 
the  best  to  be  met  with.  The  attar  is  so  much 
lighter  than  the  rose-water,  that,  previous  to 
use,  it  is  better  to  expose  the  rose-water  to  the 
sun  for  a few  days,  to  allow  of  its  being  well 
mixed  ; and  rose-water  that  has  been  kept  six 
months  is  always  better  than  that  which  has 
recently  been  made.  At  the  commencement  oi 
the  rose  season,  people  from  all  parts  come  to 
make  their  purchases,  and  very  large  quantities 
are  prepared  and  sold.  There  are  about  thirty- 
six  places  in  the  city  of  Ghazeepore  where  rose- 
water is  distilled.  These  people  generally  put  a 
large  quantity  of  sandal  oil  into  the  receiver,  the 
oil  is  afterwards  carefully  removed  and  sold  as 
sandal  attar,  and  the  water  put  into  carboys  and 
disposed  of  as  rose-water.  At  the  time  of  sale 
a few  drops  of  sandal  oil  are  placed  on  the  neck 
of  the  carboy  to  give  it  fresh  scent,  and  to  many 
of  the  natives  it  appears  perfectly  immaterial 
whether  the  scent  arises  solely  from  the  sandal 
oil  or  from  the  roses.  Large  quantities  of  san- 
dal oil  are  every  year  brought  up  from  the  south 
and  expended  in  this  way. 

The  chief  use  the  natives  appear  to  make 
of  the  rose  water,  or  the  sandal  attar  as  they 
term  it,  is  at  the  period  of  their  festivals  and 
weddings.  It  is  then  distributed  largely  to  the 
guests  as  they  arrive,  and  sprinkled  with  pro- 
lusion in  the  apartments.  A large  .quantity  of 
rose  water  is  sold  at  Beunres,  and  many  of  the 
native  Rajahs  send  over  to  Ghazipoor  for  its 
purchase.  Most  of  the  rose  water,  as  soon  as 
distilled,  is  taken  away,  and  after  six  months 
:'rom  the  termination  of  the  manufacture  there 
ire  not  more  than  four  or  five  places  where  it  is 
o he  met  with . I should  consider  that  the 
value  of  the  roses  sold  for  the  manufacture  of 
ose  water  may  be  estimated  at  15,000  to  20,000 
-upees  a year ; and  front  the  usual  price  asked 
:or  the  rose  water,  and  for  which  it  is  sold,  I 
ihould  consider  there  is  a profit  of  40,000 
upees.  The  natives  are  very  fond  of  using  the 
•ose  water  as  medicine,  or  as  a vehicle  for  other 
nixtures,  and  they  consume  a good  deal  of  the  pe- 
als for  the  conserve  of  roses,  orgoolcond  as  they 
:all  it.  O'Sfiaughnessy,  p.  326.  In  addition  to 
he  above,  we  observe  the  following  in  Sim- 
noride.  The  roses  of  Ghazipoor  on  the  river 
.ranges,  are  cultivated  in  enormous  fields  of 
urndreds  of  acres.  The  delightful  odor  from 
Jiesc  fields  can  he  scented  at  seven  miles 
listance  on  the  river.  The  valuable  article 
if  commerce  known  as  attar  of  roses  is  made  here 
lithe  following  manner  On  40  pounds  of 
•oses  are  poured  60  pounds  of  water,  and  they 
"J*  then  distilled  over  a slow  fire,  and  30  pounds 
0 rose  water  obtained.  This  rose  water  is  then 
poured  over  40  pounds  of  fresh  roses,  and  from 
P !5  distilled  at  most  20  pounds  of  rose  water  ; 
118  ls  tllen  exposed  to  the  cold  night  air,  and  in 
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tiie  morning  a small  quantity  of  oil  is  found  on 
the  surface.  From  80  pounds  of  roses,  about 
200,000,  at  the  utmost  an  ounce  and  a-half  of 
oil  is  obtained  ; and  even  at  Ghazipoor  it  costs 
40  rupees  (4/.j  an  ounce.  Five  guineas  hare 
been  often  paid  fur  one  ounce  of  attar  of  roses. 
The  most  approved  mode  of  ascertaining  its 
quality  is  to  drop  it  on  a piece  of  paper  its 
strength  is  ascertained  by  the  quickness  witii 
which  it  evaporates,  and  its  worth  by  its 
leaving  no  stains  on  the  paper.  The  best  otto 
is  manufactured  at  Constantinople.— ■Simmonds. 

(7188)  ROSA  : Species.  CH Ox  A Y E LLO  W 
ROSE,  On  this  and  another  rose,  Fortune  savs, 
the  gardens  of  the  mandarins  were  extremely 
gay,  particularly  during  the  early  months  of  the 
year,  and,  what  was  of  more  importance  to  me, 
contained  a number  of  new  plants  of  great  beauty 
and  interest.  On  entering'  one  of  the  gardens 
on  a fine  morning  in  May,  I was  struck  with  a 
mass  of  yellow  flowers  which  completely  covered 
a distant  part  of  the  wall.  The  colour  was  not 
a common  yellow,  but  had  something  of  buff  in 
it  which  gave  the  flowers  a striking  and  uncom- 
mon appearance.  1 immediately  van  up  to  the 
place  and,  to  my  surprise  and  delight,  found 
that  it  was  a most  beautiful  new  double  yellow 
climbing  rose.  1 have  no  doubt,  from  what  I 
afterwards  learned,  that  this  rose  is  from  the  more 
northern  districts  of  the  empire, and  will  prove  per- 
fectly hardy  in  Europe.  Another  rose,  which  the 
Chinese  call  the  “ five  coloured”  was  also  found 
in  one  of  these  gardens  at  this  time.  It  belongs  to 
the  section  commonly  called  China  roses  in  Great 
Britain,  but  grows  in  a very  strange  and  beautiful 
manner.  Sometimes  it  produces  self  colored 
blooms  being  either  red  or  French  white  and  fre- 
quently having  flowers  of  both  on  one  plant  at 
the  same  time  while  at  other  times  the  flowrers 
are  striped  with  the  two  colours.  This  will  also  be 
as  hardy  as  our  common  China  Rose.  Glycine 
sinensis  is  often  grown  on  a flat  trellis  in  front 
of  the  summer  house  or  forms  a kind  of  portico, 
which  affords  a pleasing  shade.  Entwined  with 
one  ot  these  trees,  I found  another  variety,  hav- 
ing very  long  racemes  oi  pure  White  flowers, 
which  contrasted  well  with  the  light  blue  of  the 
other.  1 obtained  permission  from  the  old  Chinese 
gentleman  to  whom  it  belonged  (my  old  friend 
Dr.  Chang.)  to  make  some  layers  of  this  fine  plant, 
and  I am  happy  to  say  that  one  of  these  is  now 
alive  in  the  garden  at  Chiswick.--- Fortune's  Wan- 
derings, pa  c/e  311. 

(7189)  ROSE.  Rosa. 

Wurd,  Arab. 


Gul,  Beng. 

Hoa-houng-taii,  Goch-ciiin. 
Mei-kwe  hvva,  Chin. 

Bose  a cent  fenilles,  Fr. 
Blassen-rose,  Ger. 


Gul,  Guz. 

Gul.  Gul-ab-ka-phool,  FT. 
Rosa,  It. 

Mavrar,  Mai,. 

Gul,  Pers. 

Gulaba-poo,  Tam. 


Rosa  (from  the  Latin  Rosa,  through  tiie 
medium  of  the  French  Rose  ; the  Latin  Rosa 
and  the  Greek  PdSov  are  evidently  the  same) 
IB 
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the  name  of  the  most  universally  admired  ami 
cultivated  genus  of  plants,  forming  the  type  of 
the  natural  order  Rosacea:.  The  Rose  was 
known  in  early  times;  and  was  as  great  a favour- 
ite among  the  nations  of  antiquity  as  it  is  in 
modern  times.  The  Rose  is  found  generally  in 
almost  every  country  of  the  northern  hemisphere, 
both  in  the  Old  and  New  World  ; from  Sweden 
to  the  north  of  Africa  ; from  Kaintchatka  to 
Bengal,  and  from  Hudson’s  Bay  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Mexico.  It  is  not  found  in  South  Ame- 
rica or  in  Australia.  All  the  species  are  includ- 
ed between  7b°  & 19°.N.  lat.  It  is  found  more 
generally  on  dry  and  free  soils  than  on  those 
which  are  wet  and  tenacious.  In  the  north  of 
Europe  it  occurs  with  single  flowers,  but  in 
Italy,  Greece,  and  Spain  more  frequently  double. 
The  characters  of  the  genus  Rosa  are — calyx 
a -parted,  tube  fleshy,  urceolate ; petals  fiv  e ; J 
stamens  numerous,  attached  to  the  calyx  and 
corolla  ; ovaries  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of 
the  lube  of  the  calyx  ; style  long,  stigma  project- 
ing beyond  the  mouth  of  the  calyx  ; aehenia 
numerous,  hard.  The  species  are  mostly  shrubs 
with  alternate  pinnate  leaves  and  beautiful  odo- 
riferous flowers.  There  are  few  better  marked 
genera  amongst  plants  than  this,  but  as  of  all 
plants  it  lias  been  the  greatest  favourite, 
and  thus  surrounded  by  the  greatest  variety  of 
external  inliuenoes,  its  species  and  varieties  are 
the  most  difficult  to  distinguish. -A- Eng.  Cyc.  Re- 
garding the  cultivation,  in  India,  of  this  favorite 
plant,  bearing  such  a variety  of  coloured  flowers, 
— from  the  deep  red  to  the  pale  yellow  and  white,  \ 
with  all  their  intermediate  shades — we  may  point 
out  that  the  easiest  mode  of  propagation  is  by  > 
layers  at  almost  all  seasons,  or  by  cuttings  at  the 
commencement  of  the  rains.  The  Persian  varieties, 
red  and  white,  require  to  have  their  roots  opened, 
and  the  plants  cut  during  the  early  part  of  the 
cold  season,  after  which  they  must  be  watered 
well  every  second  or  third  day.  The  roots  must 
then  be  covered  up  with  manure,  when  they  will 
throw  out  flowers,  which  are  generally  used  for 
rosewater.  ‘ The  Rose  Edward,  which  blossoms 
great  part  of  the  year,  requires  pruning  about  a 
mouth  after  it  ceases  to  blossom,  and  should  be 
allowed  to  rest  a short  time  without  watering, 
when  a fresh  supply  of  Water  and  manure  round 
the  roots  will  cause  it  to  bear  flowering  shoots 
immediately.  This  rose,  and  the  Egyptian;  are 
amongst  the  few  that  give  seed-hips  being 
perfectly  formed  on  both. — Ruldell. 

Dr.  Bindley,  in  his  ‘ Rosarum  Monographic,’ 
arranges  the  species  under  eleven  divisions,  the 
first  of  which,  including  but  one  species,  lias 
since  been  made  into  the  genus  Zoicea.  We 
shall  here  give  the  remaining  divisions,  and  point 
out  the  species  which,  on  account  of  their  orna- 
mental flowers  or  uses,  arc  most  frequently  cul- 
tivated. 

1.  Feroces,  with  branches  permanently  tomen- 


losc  and  naked  fruit.  They  are  generally  low 
shrubs,  remarkable  for  thick  hoary  branches, 
clothed  with  numerous  prickles,  and  hence  their 
nuine.  There  tire  oidy  three  species  belonging  to. 
this  division,  of  which  Rosa  J'erox,  Lhe  Hedge-  ' 
hog- Rose,  is  most  common. 

Rr  act  ml  a:. — The  species  of  this  division 
have  not  only  their  branches,  but  also  their  fruit 
clothed  with  a persistent  tomuhtiun.  They  have 
mostly  bright-green  leaves,  and  their  organs  of 
fructilication  ave  in  the  highest  state  of  develop- 
ment of  any  of  the  genus.  They  belong  to  the 
class  of  evergreen  roses.  R.  bracteala,  the  Ma- 
cartney Rose,  is  a native  of  China,  and  was  intro- 
duced into  Great  Britain  by  Lord. Macartney.  It 
has  upright  branches,  5-9-leallcts,  stout  prickles, 
with  large  white  terminal  solitary  flowers,  ami 
large  globose  orange  red  fruit.  It  is  a handsome 
plant,  flowering  abundantly  late  in  the  season. 
R.  micro phylla.  Small-Leaved  Rose,  resembles  It, 
brdcleata,  but  differs  in  being  smaller,  and  having 
prickly  fruit  and  ovate-obtuse  leaves. 

3.  Ghuiamomea,  distinguished  by  their  long 
lanceolate  leaflets,  without  glands,  bracteated 
flowers,  and  delicate  but  little  thickened.  The 
shoots  are  either  with  or  without  setse.  There  are 
several  species  in  this  division,  but  comparative- 
ly few  are  known  out  ot  the  herbarium.  R.  lucida, 
the  Right-Leaved  Rose  ; R.  la.va , Loose  or 
Spreading  Carolina  Rose  : ami  R. Carolina,  the 
True  Carolina  Rose,  belong  to  this  division. 

4.  P imp  iuellifo  l ia.-r}li  (inches  either  crowded: 
with  nearly  equal  prickles  or  unarmed  ; leaflets  > 
ovate  or  oblong  : bracts  absent  ; sepals  conniveut 
and  persistent.  Although  this  division  approaches 
the  last  in  artificial  characters  ; it  is  essentially 
different  in  habit.  R.  spinosisxima , the  Scotch 
Rose,  is  a dwarf,  compact,  green  bush,  with: 
creeping  roots  ; it  has  unequal  prickles,  flat,  gla- 
brous, simple  serrated  leaflets,  and  small, solitary, 
white,  or  bluish-coloured  flowers.  It  is  found  i 
native  in  the  mountainous  districts  and  sca-coasts- 
of  all  Europe,  and  also  in  the  Caucasus.  It  was- 
the  only  rose  found  by  Sir  W . Hooker  in  Iceland- 
A great  number  of  varieties  are  found  in  the  gar- 
dens of  Britain,  produced  from  the  wild  plant 
found  in  the  North  of  England  and  Scotland, 
R.  snlphurea,  the  Double-Yellow  Rose,  and  R.  . 
alpinn,  the  Boursalt  Rose,  are  also  examples. 

5.  Gentifoluc,  clothed  with  bristles  and  prick- 
les ; flowers  bracteate  ; leaflets  oblong  or  ovate, . 
rugous,  disc  thickened,  closing  the  throat  ; se- 
pals compound,  't  his  division  comprehends - 
those:  species. which  have  ever  been  most  interest- 
ing to  the  florist,  as  also  probably  those  that, 
were  earliest  known.  Although  the  garden  va- 
rieties of  this  division  would  probably  amount  to 
several  hundred,  there  arc  only  three  species. 
Eng . Ci/c. 

(7190)  ROSA  CAN  IN  A,  the  Dog-Rose,  is- 
one  of  the  most  common  species  ot  the  division 
in  this  country,  and  from  its  varying  characters 
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ROSA  DAMHSCENA. 

lias  given  origin  to  a great  number  of  names  sup- 
|K)se(l  to  represent  species.  This  is  the  specie's 
used  for  making  conserve  of  roses; 

9.  Systyla-.1—  Styles  cohering  in  an  elongated 
column  ; stipules  adnate.  The  habit  of  the  pi  tufts' 
of  this  division  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
last.  R.  arvensis,  the  Field  or  White-  Dog-Rose, 
belongs  to  this  group.  It  is  a very  common  plant 
in  many  parts  of  England,  adorning  the  hedges 
with  its  elegant  snowy  blossoms.  It  has  cord- 
like  shoots,  uneepfal  falcated  prickles,  leaflets 
glaucous  beneath  ; diverging  stipules,  and  ovate 
crimson  fruit.  The  varieties  of  this  and  allied 
species,  as  R.  vudtijlora  and  Jl.  se)npervirens, 
produce  the  climbing  roses  of  the  garden,  of 
which  there  a great  number  now  to  be  had. 

; (7191)  ROSA  CENT  IFOL f A . ( 1 1 undue d- 
i.eaved  rose. 

Goolab  Sudburg,  Pers.  | Wind,  Arab. 

A native  of  Syria,  cultivated  in  Europe.  The 
odour  of  this  species  is  but  partially  destroyed 
by  desiccation,  and  according  to  M.  Chereau  is 
remarkably  augmented  by  iodine.  It  is  less 
astringent  than  the  Provence  rose,  and  more  lax- 
ative. . It  furnishes. essential  oil  in  small  quanti- 
ties, ancl  is  much  employed  for  distillation  of 
rose  water,  aild  in  the  preparation  of  the  essential 
oil,  or  Utr.  ihe  petals  ot  this  as  well  as,  of  the 
R.  gallica  are  preserved  with  salt  by  the  Euro- 
pean apothecaries  for  the  preparation  of  the  dis- 
tilled water— O' Shaughnessy . R.  centifolia,  the 
Ilnndred-Leaved  Cabbage,  or  Provence  Rose,  is 
known  by  its  large  unequal  prickles,  giandulous 
leadets,  pendulous  flowers,  and  oblong  fruit. 
Phis  rose  has  been  said  to  be  a native  of  Prance, 
but,  this  is  doubtful.  It  has  been  found  wild  in 
duckets  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Caucasus.  It 
is  the  same  plant  as  the  R.  provincialis  of  Mil- 
ler. A botanical  variety  of  this  species,  the  R. 
zenti folia  musepsa,  is  the  parent  of  the  beautiful 
lamily  of  moss-roses. — Eng.  Cgc. 

(7192)  ROSA  DAMASCENE,  the  Damask 
Rose,  has  unequal  prickles  ; the  larger  ones' fal- 
■ate,  sepals  reflexed,  fruit  elongated.  This  plant 
b supposed  to  have  been  originally  brought  from 
Damascus,  and  to  be  a native  of  Syria.  It  is 
nuch  cultivated  in  gardens,  and  has  not  fewer 
varieties  than  the  two  last. 

6.  Villose ?. — Root-shoots  erect ; prickles  near- 
y straight ; leaflets  ovate  or  oblong,  with  diverg- 
ng  serratures,  sepals  persistent,  connivent ; disc 
-hickened,  closing  the  fauces.  The  best  known 
species  of  this  division  is  the  R.  alba\  White 
Rose  ; it  has  rugose  glaucous  leaves,,  with  simple 
serratures  and  acicular  unequal  prickles,  by  which 
1 ,)e  distinguished  from  both  R.  tomentosa 

2"  canfaa,  with  whi'ch  it  is  liable  to  be  con- 
ounded  It  is  a native  of  Piedmont,  Cochin- 
n,na’  Denmark,  Prance,  and  Saxonv.  Its  flow- 
eis  are  very  large,  exhaling  a delicious  fragrance. 

• me^ica,  the  Irish  Rose,  belongs  to  this  di-  I 

lb 
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vision,  and  is  interesting  to  the  botanists  ns  being 
entirely  confined  to  Ireland. 

7.  Rnbiginosee.  —Unequal  and  sometimes  brist- 
ly prickles,  ovate  or  oblong  leaflets,  with  glands 
and  diverging  serratures,  persistent  sepals,  thick- 
ened disc,  and  arched  root  shoots.  To  this  div  i- 
sion belongs  the  R.  rnbiginom,  Eglantine,  or 
Sweet  Briar.  It,  is  common  in  Britain  in  bushy 
places  on  a dry  gravelly  soil.  R.  In  lea,  the  Aus- 
trian Briar,  is  nearly  allied  to  the  latter. 

8.  Canine ?. — With  equal  hooked  prickles  ; oval 
eglandulbse  leaflets,  with  connivent  serratures, 
deciduous  sepals,  and  thickened  disc  closing  the 
throat.  To  this  division  belong  many  of  the  va- 
rieties called  Autumnal  or  Perpetual  Roses,  on 
account  of  tlieir  blooming  late  in  the  season  and 
continuing  in  flower  a long  time.  Of  the  roses 
in  this  group  that  have  afforded  varieties  for  the 
garden,  the  R.  Indica , Chinese  Rose,  stands  first. 
There  is  a hybrid  variety  between  this  species 
and  the  R.  oclorata , which  is  well  known  in  gar- 
dens under  the  name  of  R.  Indica  oclorata,  Tea- 
Scented  China  Rose.  '1  his  rose  is  the  parent  of 
a great  number  of  sorts  in  gardens.  The  Bour- 
bon Rose  (R.  Boitrboniana)  is  a natural  hybrid 
between  R.  Indica  and  a variety  called  Red  Pour- 
Seasons.  this  hybrid  was  found  amongst  a 
number  of  the  latter  plants  in  a hedge  in  tlfe  Isle 
of  Bourbon.  It  was  brought  to  Paris;  and  lias 
since  produced  many  beautiful  varieties.  The 
Noisette  Rose  was  grown  from  seeds  produced 
from  R.  moschata  impregnated  with  R.  Indica. 
It  was  first  reared  in  America. 

(7193)  ROSA  GALLICA  (French,  or  Pro- 
vence red  ROSE.) 

Gul,  Hind. 

This  is  a native  of  Persia,  the  petals  contain 
tannic  and  gallic  acid,  essential  oil,  oxide  of  iron, 
and  other  unimportant  principles:  The  petals 

are  gathered  before  becoming  quite  ripe,  they 
are  deprived  of  the  calyx  arid  central  attach- 
ments, and  dried  before  the  sun  or  in  a stove. 
M hen  dried  they  are  sifted  in  order  to  separate 
the  stamina  and  pistil.  They  are  then  aentlv 
compressed  and  kept  in  a dry  place.  Prom  a 
variety  of  this  species,  the  cabbage  rose,  a verv 
fragrant  distilled  water  is  prepared  in  England 
—O' Shaughnessy,  page  326.  R.  Gallica,  the 
French  Rose,  has  equal  small  prickles,  erect 
flowers,  ovate  sepals,  and  globose  fruit.  It  is 
fouml  wild  about  Montaibanum,  Walzenber", 
and  Geneva,  also  in  Austria,  Piedmont,  and  the 
Caucasus.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the 
species  to  which  Pliny  refers  (‘  Hist.  Nat.  ’ 
xxi.  18,  25,  72.  73).  R.  pumila  of  Jacquin  is 
a variety  of  this  species.  Hundreds  of  varieties 
of  this  rose  are  found  cultivated  in  gardens. 

A great  number  of  varieties  of  roses  found  in 
gardens  are  hybrids  between  R.  Gallica  and  R. 
centifolia.  They  mostly  combine  the  lon«>- 
graceful  shoots  of  the  last  with  the  rich  crimson 
hues  of  the  first.  Hybrids  are  also  produced 
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between  R.  Gallica  and  R.  Iudica,  but  differ 
from  tlie  last,  in  not  being  perpetual.  They  have  a 
pleasing  glossy  sub-evergreen  foliage; — Eng. Cyc. 

(719P  ROSA  LAWRANCEANA,  the  Mina- 
ture  or  Lawrance  Rose,  named  after  Miss  Law- 
rence, who  published  a collection  of.  drawings  of 
roses,  belongs  to  this  division.  It  was  first 
brought  from  China,  and  is  probably  only  a dwarf 
variety  of  R.  Iudica  or  R.  sewperjlorqtis,  which 
it  closelv  resembles  in  structure. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(7195)  ROSA  MACItOPlITLLA.  The  great 
red  rose  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Himalayan 
plants,  whose  single  Rowers  are  as  large  as  the 
(palm  of  the  hand. — Hooker  Him.  Jour.  Vol. 
11,  p.  43. 

(7196)  ROSA  MOSCIIATA,  the  Musk-Rose, 
is  one  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  our  gardens. 
Jt  is  found  native  in  the  North  of  Africa,  and  in 
the  temperate  and  warm  provinces  of  Spain. 

10.  Banksiance.— Nearly  free  subulate  stipule*, 
usually  deciduous ; ternute  shining  leaflets 
and  climbing  steins.  This  is  the  last  division 
of  the  species  of  roses.  The  most  remarkable 
species  in  this  group  is  the  R.  Bauksia,  Batiksian 
Rose,  named  after  Lady  Ranks.  It  is  a native 
of  China,  and  has  very  numerous  double  sweet- 
scented  nodding  flowers,  which  are  arranged  in 
umbel-like  corymbs.  The  roses  are  used  in  the 
arts  for  obtaining  their  delicious  perfume,  which 
is  called  Attar  of  Roses.  The  petals  are  also 
used  in  medicin t— Eng. Cyc. 

(7197)  ROSA  RUB1C1NOSA.  Svv ket-bri- 
ar.  Native  name,  gul  nusreen.  This  species  of 
rose  which  was  once  scarce  in  the  Deccan  is  now 
to  be  met  with  in  many  gardens— it  sometimes 
blossoms,  if  budded  on  the  Persian  rose  stock. 
The  general  mode  of  propagation  is  by  layers, 
but  a much  quicker  and  easier  method  is  to  bud 
it  on  the  stock  of  a rose. — -Riddell.  Tenasserim 
residences  are  ofteu  filled  with  sweet  odours  from 
the  grateful  eglantine,  or  sweet  briar,  but  the 
plant  is  kept  alive  with  difficulty  when  exposed 
to  the  southwest  monsoon. — Mason. 

(7198)  ROSA  SERICEA.  Is  an  erect 
white  flowered  rose,  and  the  only  species  occur- 
ring in  Southern  Sikkim.  It  is  very  abundant  : 
its  numerous  inodorous  flowers  are  pendent, 
apparent  as  a protection  from  the  rain,  and  it  is 
remarkable  as  being  the  only  species  having 
four  petals,  instead  of  five. — Hooker , Him.  Jour. 
Vol.  l,p.  168. 

(7199)  ROSACE/E,  a natural  order  of  Poly- 
petalous  Exogenous  Plants,  with  4-5-lobed  calyx  ; 
4 or  5 regular  petals;  indefinite  perigy nous  sta- 
mens; exalbuminous  seed;  and  alternate  stipul- 
ate leaves.  The  plants  of  this  order  are  allied  to 
Chrysobalanacece,  from  which  they  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  their  styles  proceeding  from  the 
side  of  the  ovarium  near  the  apex,  and  not 
from  the  base,  and  by  their  regular  pet- 
als and  stamens.  They  are  distinguished 
from  Fabacca  ( Lcguminosa :)  by  their  regular  pe- 


tals and  stamens,  and  especially  by  the  add  seg- 
ment of  the  calyx  being  posterior,  and  not  an- 
terior, and  in  that  order.  The  genera  of  this  order 
may  be  arranged  under  four  groups  or  sub-orders, 
the  principal  distinctions  of  which  will  be  seen 
in  the  following  analysis  :• — 

Carpels  numerous. 

Ovaries  superior.  Rosacea  (proper). 

Ovaries  inferior.  Pomea. 

Carpels  solitary. 

Emit  a drupe.  Amygdalea. 

Fruit  a nut.  Sanguisorbea. 

Rosacea  proper,  include  the  true  Roses 
(Rosea),  the  Cinquefoils(PVe?r7i7/er?),the  spirants 
(Spiraa),  and  the  Nenradas  ( Neuradea ).  They 
are  herbaceous  plants  or  shrubs.  This  family 
includes  about  570  species  and  20  genera,  prin- 
cipally inhabitants  of  the  temperate  and  cold 
zones  of  the  northern  hemisphere  of  the  New 
and  Old  World  ; a very  few  are  found  on  high 
land  within  the  tropics,  and  a small  number  in 
| the  southern  hemisphere.  None  of  the  plants  of 
! this  section  of  the  order  are  unwholesome  ; they 
are  characterised  by  the  presence  of  an  astringent 
principle,  which  has  led  to  the  use  of  many  of 
them  in  medicine,  viz  ; Rosa  ; Pote^tim.a  ; 

; Spih.ea  ; Fragarla  ; Oeum  : Dryas. — Eng. 
Cyc. 

Pomea  are  known  by  the  adhesion  of  their 
S ovaries  to  the  sides  of  the  calyx,  forming  the 
j fruit  called  a Pome.  Their  ovula  are  always  in 
j pairs.  The  tendency  of  the  flowers  of  this  fa- 
mily to  revert  to  their  normal  state  frequently 
affords  instructive  examples  of  morphological 
changes.  The  fruit  of  many  of  the  species  con- 
tains a considerable  quantity  of  tnalic  acid, 
which  gives  to  the  fruit  its  peculiar  flavour.  The 
Apple,  Pear,  Medlar,  Quince,  Service-Tree,  and 
j Mountain-Ash  belong  to  this  family.  They  me- 
inhabitants  of  Europe,  Northern  Asia,  the  moun- 
tains of  India,  and  North  America.  The  genera 
! are  Pvrus  ; Cydonia  ; Amelanchier;  Cra- 
' T.EGUS  ; COTONEASTER  ; MeSPILUS. — Eng.  Ogc~ 
j Amygdalea  have  but  a single  carpel,  which 
i when  ripe  is  a drupe,  but  they  are  alsoi  dSstia- 
guished  amongst  Rosacea  by  their  leaves  conr 
taiuing  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  their  bark  y add- 
ing gum.  They  are  natives  exclusively  of  the- 
northern  hemisphere,  where  they  are  foeaud  in 
cold  or  temperate  climates.  Many  of  the  species 
are  poisonous,  on  account  of  the  hydrocyanieacid 
they  contain.  They  yield,  however,  some  of  our 
most  valued  fruits,  as  the  Read),  Nectarine* . 
Plum,  Apricot,  Cherry,  and  Almond,  which  last 
is  the  seed  of  the  Amygdala s communis.  1 lie 
genera  are  Amygdai.eje  ; Anygdalus  : Pru- 
N US. — Eng.  Gyc. 

Sanguisorbea  are  not  only  known  by  their 
solitary  carpels  hut  they  are  destitute  of  petals 
and  have  a hard  thickened  calyx.  I hey  are  found 
wild  in  heaths,  hedges,  and  exposed  places  in 
Europe,  North  and  South  America  beyond  the 
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species  may  be  used  as  fodder.  The  genera  are 
Sanguisorba  j Poterium ; Agrimonia. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(7200)  ROSCOEA,  a genus  of  Plants  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  Scitaminece  or  Zingiber- 
amt,  which  was  named  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  in 
honour  ot  the  historian  of  the  Medici,  who  eluci- 
dated the  plants  and  remodelled  the  genera  of  the 
Scita  mines  in  his  beautiful  work  on  that  family. 
The  species  have  been  figured  by  Smith,  Wallich, 
and  Boyle.  The  genus  consists  of  only  a few 
species,  which  are  confined  to  the  Himalaya 
Mountains,  and  is  characterised  by  having  spath- 
nceous  flowers,  a single-leafed  tubular  calyx, 
corolla  ringent,  limb  double,  the  outer  tripartite, 
with  the  upper  segment  erect  and  arched.  Inner 
limb  two-lipped,  ovary  inferior,  stvle  inclosed 
in  the  furrow  of  the  anther,  which  is  two-lobed, 
incurved,  surrounding  I he  style  with  an  appen- 
dage split  at  the  base.  The  species  of  Roscoea, 
belonging  to  so  tropical  a family  as  the  Scita- 
minece,  are  generally  accounted  showy  stove 
plants  ; but  they  are  found  only  on  the  slopes 
of  the  Himalayas  during  the  rainy  seasons,  when 
there  is  moisture  with  uniformity  of  temperature. 

is  ^ounc*  at  as  great  an  elevation  as 
9000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  on  pla- 
ces whence  the  snow  had  just  melted,  like  the 
snowdrop  in  early  spring  in  European  countries. 

—ting.  Oyc.  W ight  gives  Roscoea  alpina,  20 13  ■ 
lutea,  2013-2. 

(7201)  ROSELLE.  Hibiscus  Sabdauiffa 

SSCES?*-  | Po°!cha*  kee^T“: 

The  roselle  plant,  the  red  sorrel  of  the  West 
ndies,  is  very  widely  diffused  and  its  red  sour 
alyx  makes  a fine  flavored  jelly,  and  preserve, 
vhmh  is  a good  substitute  for  cranberries.— 

. aulkner.  This  plant  grows  readily  all  over  India, 

.TUI  1 Q PIT  If  <1  i i * . 


■ > wuib  sum  ui  uuiuuL'b  is  ouiain-' 

ed  from  Gazeepore,  where  it  is  largely  distilled. 
Rose  water  is  much  esteemed  on  account  of  its 
gieat  fragrance, and  is  chiefly  used  by  the  natives 
at  the  periods  ot  their  festivals  and  weddings. 
(7204)  ROSE  WOOD. 

Bois  du  rose,  Fk. 

Hoseii-holz,  Geh. 


I.egno  rodie,  It. 

Fao  de  rosada,  For. 

Like  to  Iron-wood ; 

to  the 


I 


Leno  de  rosa,  Sp. 
Yerra  goodda-chnva 
ra,  Tee. 


cur- 


given 


Blackwood  &c.,  this  i3 
timber  of  several  trees. 


X'*™*  ^3*  w..»  o n,au iifcy  till  uvei  111 

. is  cultivated  in  most  gardens,  because  its 
ipe,  fleshy  calyxes,  have  a pleasantly  acid  taste, 
nd  make  excellent  tarts  and  jelly  : and  in  the 
est  Indies,  refreshing  drinks.  The  stems  cut 
'hen  m flower,  and  the  bark  stripped  off,  and 
teeped  immediately,  a mass  of  fibres  is  display- 

ature  fibrCS  °f  which  are  of  a ^ silky 

£V0SE  MAL0ES:  Rosa  Mallos  : 

' quid  SroiiAX.  Liquidambeh  Altingaa  ? 
his  is  a thick  scented  gummous  oil  of  the  con- 
~ tar ; 'j  ls,  bv°ught  from  Persia  via  In- 
J°  (Sna ; and “ good  has  a pearly  appear- 

tce.  The  price  has  declined  much  of  late  years  • 
«.ed  to  se,!  for  $ so  pe,  pecut .-McrilT  li 
used  lor  medicinal  purposes— Williams'  Mid- 
* Kingdom,  Vol.  II.  page  406. 

(7203)  ROSE  WATER. 

J ka-panee,  Guz  Hind,  | Ab-i-gul.  Pi  na. 

irboysWfhm  (listille'J  from  roses,  and  put  into 
'riauiii  g g 389  bottles  °f  about  three  Im- 

aa  Ions  capacity  each)  for  sale.  A large 


a term 

One  is  a beautiful  fancy  wood,  produced  by  a 
large  tiee  found  in  Brazil,  the  Canary  Islands  ; in 
Siam,  whence  it  is  largely  exported  by  the  Chi- 
nese ; and  ether  places.  It  is  of  a reddish  colour, 
has  an  agreeable  odour,  and  is  esteemed  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  in  which  the  darker  parts  are 
distinct  from  the  purple  red,  which  forms  the 
ground.  It  is  used  for  cabinet  - work,  either 
whole  or  cut  into  veneer. — Faulkner. 

Anothei  Rose-wood  is- the  lignum  Rhodium  or 
Aspalathu. ?,  (whence  the  Oleum  Rhodii  is  obtain- 
ed).  It  is  heavy,  oleaginous,  somewhat  sharp 
and  bitter  to  the  taste  of  a strong  smell,  and 
purple  colour. 

The  Chinese  Rose-ioood , called  bv  the  natives 
Ize-tau,  is  odorous,  of  a reddish  ‘black  colour 
streaked,  and  full  of  fine  veins,  which  appear  to 
be  painted.  The  manufactures  of  this  wood  are 
more  valued  in  China  than  the  varnished  or 
japmmed.  There  are  baser  kinds  of  Rose-wood 
ot  inferior  value. — Morrison. 

tiast  Indian  Blackwood  or  Rosewood. , is  an  ex- 
cellent heavy  wood,  suited  for  the  best  furniture 
It  can  be  procured  in  large  quantities,  and  of 
considerable  size  ; the  wood  contains  much  oil 
which  vyas  exhibited  in  Cl.  IV  (by  the  Ganjam 

to  .“ia in  large  |,anels  ii  is  ,iaMc 

P,5rTVSed  iTl  ?ritain’  is  produced  in  the 
Biazils,  the  Canary  Isles,  the  East  Indies,  and  Af- 

nca  It  is  imported  in  very  large  slabs, or  the  halves 
ot  ti ees  that  average  1 8 inches  wide.  The  best 
is  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  second  quality  from 
Jyahia  and  the  commonest  from  the  East  Indies  • 
the  latter  is  called  EastlndiaBlack-wood,  although 
t happens  to  be  the  lightest  and  most  red  of 
nee;  it  is  devoid  of  the  powerful  smell 
the  true  rose-wood,  which  latter  Dr.  Lindlev 
considers  to  be  a species  of  Mimosa  The 
pores  of  the  East  India  Rose-wood  appear  to 
’ ltaiu  less  or  none  of  the  resinous  matter,  in 
winch  the  odour  like  that  of  the  flower  Acacia 
armata,  arises.  Rose-wood  contains  so  much 
gum  and  oil  that  small  splinters  make  excellent 
matches.  I he  colours  of  rose- wood  are  from 
light  hazel  to  deep  purple,  or  nearly  black  the 
Unts  are  sometimes  abruptly  contrasted  at  other 
nmes  striped  or  nearly  uniform.  The  wood  is 
very  heavy  ; some  specimens  are  close  and  fine 
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in  t lie  grain,  whereas  others  are  as  open  as 
coarse  mahogany,  or  rather  are  more  abundant 
in  veins  : the  black  streaks  arc  sometimes  parti- 
cularly hard,  and  very  destructive  to  the  tools. 

Next  to  mahogany,  it  is  the  most  abundant  of 
the  furniture  woods  ; a large  quantity  is  cut  into 
veneers  for  upholstery  and  cabinet  work,  and 
solid  pieces  are  used  for  the  same  purposes,  and 
for  a great  variety  of  turned  articles  of  ordinary 
consumption . — Tredgold. 

(7205)  ROSES,  OTTO  OF. 

Uttur,  Guz.  1 Uttur-i-Gul,  Pers. 

Gulab  ka-Uttur.  Hind.  | 

This  far-famed,  highly  valuable,  and  delight- 
ful perfume,  is  prepared  in  Persia,  Upper  Egypt, 
Tunis,  Cashmere,  and  Ghazipore  in  Bengal.  It 
is  estimated  that  one  hundred  thousand  roses, 
yield  130  grains  or  one  tola  of  the  Uttur.  The 
otto  of  roses  purchased  in  the  bazars  is  generally 
adulterated  with  sandalwood  and  sweet  oil  ; the 
genuine  article  being  only  procurable  at  a higl 
price. — Faulkner.  See  Rose  Attar. 

(7206)  ROSETTA- WOOD,  is  a good  sized, 
East  India  wood,  imported  in  logs  9 to  14  in  dia- 
meter ; it  is  handsomely  veined ; the  general  colour 
is  a lively  red-orange,  (like  tiie  skin  of  the  Malta 
orange,)  with  darker  marks,  which  are  sometimes 
nearly  black  ; the  wood  is  close,  hard,  and  very 
beautiful  when  first  cut,  but  soon  gets  darker.— 
Holtz. 

(7207)  ROSIN. 

Rail,  Guz.  Hind. 

A commercial  name  for  the  residium  of  the 


distillation  of  turpentine  : it  is  light,  hard,  brit- 


tle, inflammable,  transparent,  dark,  coloured  sub- 
stance. Several  kinds  are  distinguished,  as  black 
or  common,  amber  rosin,  &c.  It  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  soap,  varnishes,  and  for  other 
purposes. — Faulkner.  See  Resin  and  Dammer. 

(7208)  ROSMARINUS,  a genus  of  Plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Lamiacea.  The 
genera  belonging  to  this  order  are  perennial  and 
possess  the  character  of  shrubs.— Eng.  Cyc. 

(7209)  ROSMARINUS  OFFICINALIS. 
Rosemary,  Europe,  Asia  Minor. 

Ukleel  ul  jibbal,  Hind.  1 Ilasalban  acksir,  Arab. 

Rosmarinus  officinalis,  the  Common  Rose- 
mary, is  an  inhabitant  ot  the  southern  paits 
of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  the  basin  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  some  parts  of  Asia  Minor. 
—Fug.  Cyc.  The  essential  ingredient  in  the 
well  known  Fan  de  la  reine  d llongvie  is  the 
essential  oil  of  this  plant.  It  is  a shrub  three 
to  four  feet  high,  densely  leafy.  The  oil  is.  stated 
most  positively  to  possess  the  power  of  encourag- 
ing the  growth  of  hair  and  ot  cuiing  biddness. 
It°3  the  colouring  ingredient  of  green  pomatums 
— O’Shaug hnessy,  page  488. 

(7210)  ROTHIA  TRIFOLIATA. 

Nurrey-pitlien.keeray,  Tam.. 

A small  procumbent  weed,  with 
leaves,  used  by  the  natives  as  greens, 
every  where. — Jeffrey . 


trifoliate 

abundant 


(7211)  ROTIFE'RA,  Wheel- Animalcules,  a 
class  of  animals  placed  by  Ehrenlierg  among  the 
Injhimria,  under  the-rtumeof  Rotatoria.  They 
have  acquired  these  names  on  account  of  the 
apparent  rotation  of  the  disc-like  organs  which  1 
surround  their  mouths  and  which  are  covered  by 
cilia.  '1’hcse  creatures  are  very  minute,  and  al- 
though some  of  the  larger  forms  may  be  detect- 
ed by  the  naked  eye,  their  organisation  can  only 
be  seen  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  We  are 
indebted  to  Leeuwenhoek  for  the  discovery  of 
their  existence  and  the  first  account  of  their 
structure  and  habits.  In  the  ‘ Philosophical  Tran- 
sactions’ for  1702,  he  gave  an  account  ol  the 
discovery  of  what  is  now  called  Rotifer  vulgaris, 
one  of  the  most  common  forms  of  these  animals. 
He  afterwards  described  another  form,  Melicerta 
ringeus.  The  Rotifera  are  very  widely  diffused 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  They  inhabit  both 
fresh-waters  and  the  ocean,  and  are  found  in  the 
cold,  temperate,  and  tropical  parts  ot  the  earth. 
Although  capable  of  swimming  freely  they  are 
generally  found  near  or  attached  to  the  leaves 
of  plants.  They  are  found  constantly  present  in 
ponds  and  streams  in  which  Ceratophyllum , 
Calliteriche,  Valisneria,  and  other  fresh-water 
plants  abound. 

(7212)  ROTTEN-STONE,  a Mineral,  occur- 
ring massive.  Fracture  uneven.  Colour  grayish, 
reddish,  or  blackish  brown.  Dull  earthy  and, 
opaque.  Soft,  soils  the  fingers,  and  is  fetid  when 
rubbed  or  scraped.  It  is  found  near  Bakewell, 
Derbyshire  ; and  at  Albany,  in  the  state  of  New 
York.  It  is  employed  in  polishing  metals,  Sic. 
The  analysis  by  R.  Phillips  gives- 

Alumina 

Silica 

Carbonaceous  matter  . . 

Eng.  Cyc. 

(7213)  ROTTLERA,  a genus  of  Plants' 
named  in  honour  of  Dr.  Rottler,  belonging  to  the. 
natural  family  Euphorbiacets . It  is  character- 
ised by  having  male  and  female  flowers  upon 
different  plants.  Male  : Calyx  3-5-partite  ; corolla, 
none ; stamens  30  to  40,  inserted  into  the  convex 
receptacle ; filaments  free  or  united  at  the  base. 
Female  : Ovary  2-3-4-celled,  each  1-seeded  ; style 
deeply 2-3 -4 -partite, laciniated : capsule  2-3-4-coc- 
cous,  each  1-seeded.  The  genus,  which  is  found 
in  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia  and  throughout 
India,  contains  handsome  moderate-sized  tree?* 
R.  tetracocca  grows  in  Silhet,  aud  yields  a hai 
and  valuable  timber.  The  capsules  of  R.  tincto • 
ria,  a native  of  the  Coromandel  coast  and  ex- 
tendin-  to  the  forests  of  Northern  India,  art 
covered  with  short  stiff  hairs  which  when  rub- 
bed off  have  the  appearance  of  a powder  of  a fit 
red  colour,  which  is  employed  in  India  m dyern^ 
silk  of  a scarlet  colour,  and  therefore  forms  »r 
article  of  commerce  in  this  country.  Dr  RoyU 
states  that  this  strigose  pubescence  's  alsoe. 

. ployed  in  .India  as  an  anthelmintic  in  the 
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ROTTLERA  TJ  NCTORJA. 

way  that  cownge  is  and,  like  it,  probably  acts 
mechanically  in  expelling  intestinal  worms. — 
Eng.  Cyc.  Dr.  Wight  in  leones,  gives  Rottlera 
dicocca,  191  Si.;  Indica,  1870-71  ; peltnta, 
J 873-86;  and  tinctoria,  1915. 

(7214)  ROTTLERA  TINCTORIA. 


also 


Shendree  or  Toong, 
Duk. 

Corunga  Munje-mara, 
Can. 


Cupela,  also  Poouag, 

Tukla,  Hind. 

Sarnakassary  mara,  Can. 

Chendurapa  chettoo,  Tel. 

Capilapodie,  Tam. 

Monkey  faced  tree,  from  these  animals  rub- 
bing their  faces  with  the  fruit.  A large  tree 
with  alternate,  ovate  oblong  leaves,  of  a ferrugi- 
nous colour  beneath ; flowers  in  the  cold  weather. 
Emit  size  of  a pea,  covered  with  a red  mealy 
powder,  used  as  a dye. — Riddell.  The  tree  is 
common  in  the  Deccan  and  the  Northern  Cir- 
cars,— M.  E.  J.  R.  also  in  the  Kotah  jungles 
and  in  Me  war. — Gen.  Med.  Top.  page  211.  It 
grows  also  in  the  Sikkim  Himalaya,  and  yields 
a brown-dye. — Hooker,  Vol.  I.  page  14.  The  red 
mealy  powder  which  covers  the  capsules  is  used 
in  Mysore  to  dye  silk.  Wood  soft  and  inferior. 
Mysore.  16  ; 26. — M.  E.  J.  R.  These  some- 
what varied  statements,  are  all,,  perhaps,  recou- 
‘iled  in  the  following  remarks,  by  Dr.  Cleghorn, 
me  of  India’s  most  accurate  writers.  He  says 
‘ the  stellate  pubescence  covering  the  3-coccous 
'apsule  of  this  large  tree,  is  collected  for  sale  in 
Mysore,  where  it  is  used  for  dyeing  silk  an 
•range  colour.  In  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical 
ournal,  April  1855,  Professor  Anderson  of 
ilasgow  gives  a very  satisfactory  report  on  the 
olouring  matter  of  this  dye,  and  the  trials  which 
ie  has  made  with  it  are  sufficient  “ to  show  that 
t really  merits  the  attention  of  silk  dyers.” 
he  tree  is  widely  spread  over  the  Madras  Presi- 
ency,  ami  large  supplies  of  the  dye  might  be 
asily  obtained.  The  colouring  matter  does  not 
equire  a mordant,  all  that  is  necessary  being  to 
ux  it,  with  water  containing  about  half” its 
'eight  of  carbonate  of  soda.  “ On  silk,  the  colour 
1 a rich  flame  or  orange  tint  of  great  beauty 
id  extreme  stability and  “ the  fact  that  the 
latenal  supplied  by  commerce,  contains  between 
am  80  per  cent,  of  real  colouring  matter, 
ight  to  induce  the  silk  dyers  of  this  country  to 
irn  their  attention  to  it.”— M.  E.  J.  R.  Ainslie 
iscribes  it  as  a fine,  reddish  brown,  light 
jwder  which  the  Natives  employ  for  dyeing  a 
dutiful  pale  orange  colour  : he  was  for  some 
ne,  a good  rleal  at  a loss  to  know  from  what 
act  plant  it  was  obtained,  till  he  discovered 
Ur.  Buchanan’s  Journey  through  the  countries 
Mysore  Canara  and  Malabar,  “ that  it  is  the 
d dust  shaken  from  the  dry  fruit  of  the  Rot- 
:ia  tinctoria,  and  is  an  export  from  Malabar 
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ROYDSlA. 

ed  Catalogue  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  nomi- 
nates Rerou.  It  is  taken  to  Lahore  from  the 
hills,  in  the  form  of  coarse  red  powder ; is  re- 
ported to  be  the  hairs  of  a pod  from  a tree, 
and  is  chiefly  used  as  a purple  dye.  The  Indian 
name  of  this  article,  Kamila,  is  probably  a de- 
rivation from  the  Sanscrit  “Kamila,”  signi- 
fy u'g  Jaundice,  as  the  color  of  it  is  a yellowish- 
red. — Thirty  five  years  in  the  East  by  Dr.  Honig- 
berger,  p.  337.  Dr.  Irvine  tells  us  that  the 
kupila,  the  dust  from  the  capsule  of  the  fruit, 
is  used  to  dye  silk  yellow,  alum  being  used  as  the 
mordant : also  that  it  is  considered  in  medicine 
as  of  a warm  nature,  also  anthelmintic  • and 
given  to  children  in  “ dai.”  Three  or  four 
massee  are  a dose  : also  used  in  ointments  for 
herpetic  eruptions,  price  two  and  a half  seers 
for  one  rupee.-- Gen.  Med.  Top.  p.  142.  Sim- 
monds  meiely  lemarks  that,  a coloring  matter  is 
prepared  from  the  dried  fruit  of  the  Rottlera  tinc- 
tona,  by  the  natives  of  the  East,  to  dye  orano-e 
which  is  a brilliant  and  tolerably  permanent  dye  : 
and  adds,  it  is  apparently  of  a resinous  nature. 

(7215)  ROUGE,  a pigment  of  a beautiful 
rose  colour,  procured  from  the  red  colouring 
matter  of  safflower.  It  is  brought  from  China 
spread  on  small  papers,  or  in  pots.  See  Carmine 
(7216)  ROUREA  SOOKURTHOONTEe’ 
Cnestis  monadelpha.  The  rourea  abounds 
in  the  environs  of  Tavo.v,  where  the  air 
is  often  filled  with  fragrance  from  its  thick  snow- 
white  flowers. — Mason. 

(7ZIJ)  EOXBURGHIACE.E,  Soziural- 

oils,  a natural  order  ol  Plants  belouo-foo- 
the  class  Dictyogens.  The  species  are  ^wtnin- 
shrubs  with  tuberous  roots  ; reticulated  leaves° 
coriaceous, and  with  parallel  secondary  veins  con  ’ 
necting  several  primary  ribs ; flowers  lar-e  and 
showy,  solitary,  foetid ; perianth  of  four  lami  ne- 
taloid  divisions;  stamens  4,  hypogynous;  nn- 
thers  adnate,  opening  inwards,  pointed,  with 
connectives  projecting  far  beyond  the  cells,  which 
separate  from  the  latter  as  far  as  their  bases  ■ ne- 
ncarp  1 -celled,  2-yalved,  with  two  clusters  of 
seeds  at  the  base.  Seeds  attached  to  Ion-  cords 
covered  with  loose  hairs  just  below  the  °seeds  • 
embryo  taper,  m the  axis  of  fleshy  albumen,  with 
the  plumule  lying  within  a slit.  The  plants  of  this 
small  order  are  natives  of  the  hot  parts  of  India 
Ihere  is  but  one  genus -Roxburghia,  the  roots 
of  a species  of  which  are  prepared  with  lime  wa- 
tei , candied  with  sugar,  and  taken  with  ten  The 
flavour  is  insipid.  (Lindley,  Vegetable  Kina- 
dom.)  Eng  Cyc.  Dr  Wight  gives  Roxburgh! 
glonosoides,  2061.  °ma 

(7218)  ROI  DSIA,  an  Indian  genus  of  Plants 
allied  to  the  natural  order  Capparidacece,  named 
by  Dr.  Roxburgh  in  compliment  to  Sir.  J R0\  ck 
1 he  genus  consists  of  a single  species  indigenous 
m the  forests  of  bilhet,  where,  with  a stout  stem 
, an<1  numerous  branches,  it  climbs  over  (],p  f 
' ">  » a„J  ilowers  in  t|,e  Zl  ™, 
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RUBIA  TIN'CTOIl'UM. 


March.  diffusing  a strong  but  pleasant,  odour 
from  its  numerous  blossoms  arranged  in  axillary 
racemes  or  terminal  panicles.  The  leaves  are 
alternate,  oblong,  coriaceous,  smooth  on  both 
sides,  and  without  stipules.  The  calyx  is  6-par- 
tite  and  of  a pale-yellow  colour  ; corolla  none  ; 
stamens  numerous,  with  the  filaments  inserted 
on  the  apex  of  a short  column  ; ovary  pedicelled 
ft -celled,  with  two  rows  of  ovules  in  each,  attach- 
ed to  the  axis  ; drupe  berried,  of  the  sir.e  of  a 
large  olive,  orange-coloured  ; pulp  abundant  and 
yellow  ; nut  oblong,  single-celled  and  3-valved  ; 
seed  solitary,  conformable  to  the  nut.  L he  plant 
is  figured  in  Roxburgh’s  ‘ Coromandel  Tlants;’ 
p.  289,  and  is  well-suited  to  the  hothouses  ot 
England. — Vug.  Cyc. 

(7219)  ROYLEA,  a Himalayan  genus  of 
Plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Lnmiaceo > 
and  tribe  Balloted,  named  by  Dr.  Wallich  in 
compliment,  to  Dr.  Hoyle,  author  of  the  ‘ Illus- 
trations of  the  Botany  of  the  Himalayan  Moun- 
tains and  of  Cashmere,’  who  first  found  it  on  the 
Sirmore  Mountains.  The  plant  forms  a hand- 
some shruh,  with  many  branches  and  an  abun- 
dance of  pale-green  glaucous  leaves.  It  is  charac- 
terised bv  having  the  calyx  ovate,  tubular,  10 
nerved,  and  semi-quinquefid  corolla  shorter 
than  the  calyx,  2 -lipped,  lips  unequal  ; stamens 
4,  dldyuamous,  ascending  under  the  upper  lip  ; 
anthers  bilocular  ; style  bifid.  — Eng.  Cyc. 

(7220)  ROYLE.A  EL  EGANS- 
Patkuroo,  Hind. 

The  only  species  known,  is  called  Putkuroo 
by  the  natives  of  the  mountains  where  it  is  indi- 
genous. 1 1 is  suited  to  the  shrubberies  of  Eng- 
land.— Eng.  Gj/c.  Is  deemed  a febrifuge,  bv 

the  people  at  the  Himalaya0,  like  some  species 
of  Teticriiun  in  Europe. — -0  Sluiughnessg,  . 

* (7221)  RUBI A,  a genus  of  Plants  belonging 

to  'he  natural  order  0 hiliaoere,  containing  about 
40  species,  found  both  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

This  genus  is  characterised  by  flowers  monope- 
talous,  superior  ; tube  ot  the  calyx  ovate -globose 
limb  scarcely  any  ; corolla  sub-campanulate,  10- 
tate,  5 -partite  ; stamens  4-5,  styles  2,  short  ; 
berries  3,  1 -seeded. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(7222)  RUBI  A COEDIEOLIA,  DeCan- 
dolle.  Manjith.  Bengal  Madder.  Roxb.  Hubia 
Manjista.  ltoxb.  Indian  Madder. 

Maniista,  Sans.  I Maujistha  ; Munjeet 

Manjtittie  vayr,  Tam.  | Clio,  munjeet,  IIixd. 

The  Munjeet  of  India,  a native  of  Nepatd,  &e., 
possesses  very  similar  properties,  to  R.  Tmc- 
torum  and  is  imported  into  England  from  Cal- 
cutta. The  root  is  used  as  a substitute  lor 
that  of  R.  tinctorum  : it  is  known  in  com- 
merce under  the  name  of  East  Indian  lad- 
der, and  is  also  employed  in  medicine.  Like 
Madder,  Munjeet  was  probably  known  from 
very  early  times,  as  Rodeen  is  given  as  the  Gieelc 
name  in  Persian  works  on  Materia  .lecica-  ■ 

Oh  Hen  sis  and  R ■ RelbuA,  both  natives  ot  * out  i 
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America,  are  also  esteemed  there  as  dyes.  Liiul- 
ley,  Vegetable  Kingdom).— Eng.  Cyc.  Rubia  cordi- 
folia.  Indian  madder,  though  not  seen  in  the 
Tenasserim  Provinces,  is  found  in  Burmnh.— 
Mason.  It  is  much  cultivated  in  Boondee,  Kotah, 
and  Mewar,  in  black  loam,  the  root  is  largely  ex- 
ported. A beautiful  crimson  lake  colour  is  dyed 
with  it  in  Rajpootanah. — Irivine.  The  llakectns 
are  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  an  infusion  of  it,  sis 
a grateful  and  strouthening  drink,  to  weakly  wo- 
men after  lying  in.  Manjeittie  is  also  called  itr 
Tamools  Sawil  codie. — Airis.  Mat.  Med.  p.  82. 
Rubia  Mniijkta  is  substituted  in  Lahore  and  liin- 
dostun  for  the  Rubia  tinctorum  used  in  Europe. 

1 believe  this  article  (important  in  a commercial 
view  at  Lahore)  is  now  also  cultivated  in  Europe. 
Camel  loads  of  madder  are  brought  from  Banu 
and  Tonic  (on  the  west  side  of  the  Indus)  to 
Lahore.  On  the  Cashmere.an  mountains  this 
plant  is  met  with  growing  wild,  but  is  not  used. 
— Thirty -Jioe  years  in  the  East,  by  Dr.  Honig.  p. 
387.  See  Mad  DF.tt. 

(7223)  RUBIA  TINCTORUM.  Madder. 

Menjithe,  Hind. 

R.  tinctorum,  Madder,  has  been  long  known, 
and  was  employed  in  medicine  even  in  the  time 
of  Hippocrates',  but  is  valued  chiefly  as  a dye. 
L has  a diffuse  brittle-braucbed  stem,  angular, 
very  rough,  with  sharp  hooks  ; leaves  4 or  6 in 
a whorl,  lanceolate  or  oblong-lanceolate,  mucro- 
ii ate,  somewhat  membranous  with  pinnated  veins; , 
flowers  small  and  white;  lobes  of  the  corolla, 
ovate-lanceolate,  apiculnte  ; anthers  ovate-oblong; ; 
stigmas  conical.  It  is  a native  ot  Europe  and 
Asm  Minor,  but  is  now  extensively  cultivated  in 
Holland  and  France  ; the  culture  has  likewise: 
been  attempted,  and  successfully, in  Great  Britain 
but  the  English  madder  could  not  be  sold  so 
cheap  as  the  foreign  ; it  is  thevetore  still  largely 
imported,  chiefly  from  Holland,  Piance,  Italy, 
and  Turkey,  though  since,  cochineal  has  become, 
cheaper,  it  is  much  used  for  the  same  purposes. 
It  is  employed  by  dyers  and  calico-printers  as  a 
red  and  scarlet  dye.' It  has  also  the  singular  pro-- 
perty  of  turning'  red  the  bones  and  secretions 
of  fowls  and  other  animals  fed  on  it.  The, 
two  species,  R-  tinctorum  and  R.  manjista,  are, 
natives  of  the  south  of  Europe,  the  Levant, 
and  Asia  Minor,  cultivated  in  India,  and  m many 
parts  of  Europe.  The  roots  are  creeping,  the 
thickness  of  the  little  finger,  very  long  nod 
branching*,  provided  with  numerous  articulntiouv 
and  tough  fibrils,  epidermis  thin,  pale  brown, 
hark  and  meditnllium  intensely  red.  The  odour 
I3  weak  and  peculiar,  taste,  bitter  and  styptic. 
According  to  Knhlman’s  analysis  the  roots  con- 
tain red  colouring  matter,  [Alizarin,  Robiquet,, 
vellow  do,  ( Xanthine , Kuhl.)  woody  fibre,  much- 
age,  gum,  sugar,  bitter  matter,  ream,  salts  a bu- 
men,  &c,  Alizarin  occurs  in  orange  red  crystals 

tasteless,  inodorous,  little  soluble  in  cold,  bm 

soluble  in  boiling  watdr  also  in  alcohol,  etlicr 
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the  fixed  oils, -ami  alkalies.  The  alcoholic  solu- 
tion is  rose  coloured,  the4  otlirtrial  golden,  the 
alkaline  violet  or  blue.  A solution  of  alum  add- 
ed to  a solution  of  alizarin,  and  precipitated  by 
potash,  gives  a rose  lake  of  the  most  charming, 
tint.  Xanthine  is  yellow,  very  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  slightly  in  ether  ; the  solution 
passes  to  orange-red  by  contact  with  alkalies,  to 
lemon-yellow  by  acids.  It  is  devoid  of  odour, 
bur  has  a sweetish  bitter  taste.  The  red  colour- 
ing matter  of  madder  tinges  the  bones,  milk, 
and  urine  of  animals  if  fed  on  the  roots:  The 
great  consumption  of  madder  is  as  a dye  stuff 
for  giving  a red  colour  to  Wool,  silk  and  col  ton. 
In  pharmacy  the  roots  are  sometimes  used  for 
colouring  ointments.  — O' Sh a nghuessy,  page  378. 

(722-f)  RUBUS  (the  Lathi  Unban,  u Bram- 
ble) a genus  of  Plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Rosacea,  and  to  the  section  PolhitHka  of 
the  sub  order  Rosacea  proper.  This  genus,  like 
that  ol  Rosa,  has  proved  a source  of  difficulty- 
and  difference  amrtngst  botanists.  Some  writers 
on  the  .British  Flora  have  described  upwards  of 
twenty-five  species,  whilst  others  have  reduced 
them  to  four  or  five,  or  even  two.—- Eng.  Ot/c. 
Dr.  Wight  gives  Rubus  Gowivephul,  230 ; lasio- 
carpus,  232  ; rugosus,  225  ; Wallichianus,  231. 

(7225)  RUBUS  CONCOLOR  is  found  in  the 
Himalayas,  as  also  in  Cashmere. — llonig  p 337 
(722(f)  RUB  US  FRUTICOSUS,  Shrubby 
Bramble,  or  Common  Blackberry,  is  one  of  the 
most  common  species  of  the  genus.  It  has  a 
Wangled  erect  stem,  rather  tomentosc,  bearing 
lecuived  prickles,  3-5  leaflets,  each  on  a secon- 
dary petiole ; rose  coloured  or  white  flowers  ar- 
ranged on  a panicle;  reflexed  sepals,  almost 
without  prickles';  purplish  black  fruit.  It  is  a 
aative  o(  almost  all  Europe,  in  hedges,  thickets, 
ind  woods.  There  are  no  less  than  ten  generally 
minified  varieties  of  this  species  and  s-nne 
jotauists  make  many  more.  The  fruit  of  this 
species  and  its  Varieties  are  well  known  as  black- 
jerries,  or  bumblekites,  and  also  scald-berries 
rom  their  supposed  power  of  giving  scald-head 

o children. — Eng.  Cgc. 

(7227)  RUBUS  GOWREEPHUL,  Wild 


RUBY. 


uspbt.rry.  Griffith  says  there  is  a species  of 
ubus  m the  J enasserim  Provinces,  and  Wallich 
ountl  one  on  the  Irrawaddy  ; but  whether 
ither  produces  an  edible  fruit,  or  not,  I am 
nable  to  say  l’he  existence  of  an  indigenous 
pecies,  though  worthless  itself,  is  however 
i teres  ting;  as  it  indicates  that  the  true  raspberry 
light  be  propagated  with  success— Mutton 
(7228)  RUBUS  I DrEUS.  Common  Rasp- 
errv,  or  Mount  Ida  Bramble.  The  whole  plant 
d ose,  stem  round,  with  slender  recurved  nrick- 

ie??SPm,nHt(,,,with  8orS  ovntc  serrated 

iota  ;,°in!nt0Se  ,benenth;  flowe>-s  drooping; 

horL )),0vafe;,  wfef%e-sh^p4  entire  conniving, 

aentose  "'J,  f"  C3yf-;  Cay.pels  nui*erous,  to- 
* 11  ls  a m,tlvc  of  woods  in  Europe 


from  Norway  and  Sweden  to  Spain  and  Greece. 
It  is  found  also  in  Asia  on  the  Himalaya*,  in  the 
north- Africa,  and  in  America  from  Canada  io 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  found  abundantly  in  almost 
every  part  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  —Eng. 
Cyc.  Rutms  Id  a ns,  does  not  grow  in  Hixdostnn  : 
a nearly  allied  species  viz. 

(7229)  RUBUS  1NDICU3,  Rottl.  Bram- 
ble Berry  (Spec:,  of). 

Gowry  pull,  Hind. 

Gowry  puli  is  the  Hindoos tiuiee  name  of  a 
snccies  ol  Bramble  berry  eouimou  amongst  the 
woods  betwixt-  Hurd  war  and  Sirimigar  : it  also 
grows  plentifully  in  Mysore  and  Wvnaad,  but 
1 know  not  the  Canarese  name  of  it. — Auislie, 
page  225. 

(7230)  RUBUS  LA8IOCARPUS.  Rosace/e. 
Blackberry. 

Gowrtephul.  Duck. 

Now  cultivated  generally  in  the  Deccan,  and 
believed  to  have  been  first  brought  from  the  My- 
soie  Hills.  It  grows  easily  from  seed  ; a few  of 
i he  ripe  fruit  rubbed  on  a sheet  of  paper,  and 
dried  in  the  sun,  will  enable  you  to  forward  the 
seed  to  friends  at  any  distance.  (1  he  same,  with 
the  strawberry.)  The  plains  should  never  be 
nearer  than  four  or  five  feet,  and  may  be  , cut 
down  at  the  commencement  of  the  rains,  when 
they  will  throw  out  fresh  shoots,  and  bear  fruit 
in  abundance.  As  it  requires  little  care,  and 
only  an  occasional  supply  of  water,  this  bramble 
forms  a very  perfect,  and  secure  hedge  ro  a kitch- 
en garden.  'flic  finest  iuiit  is  very  inferior  to  a 
common  raspb.erry*- — 11  idctell. 

(7231)  RUBUS  MIC.RANTHUS,  Small- 
Flowered  Bramble,  has  an  upright,  round,  bran- 
ched stem,  piunnate  leaves,  with  5-7  oblong, 
ovate,  doubly  seriate,  toinentose  beneath,  and 
green  above  leaflets,  with  small  reddish-purple 
flowers  arranged  in  corymbs,  and  black  fi  uit.  It 
is  a native  of  Nepaul,  and  one  of  the  most  gi- 
gantic of  the  genus,  attaining  a height  of  8 or  9 
feet.  It  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  nearly 
erect,  smooth,  dark  mahogany-coloured  shoots 
and  very  long  pinnate  leaves.  ' The  shoots  some- 
times attain  a length  of  20  feet.  There  are  two 
other  species,  R.  distans  and  R.  asper,  found 
with  this  in  Nepaul,  which  have  been  grown  in 
England. — Eng.  Cgc. 

_ (7232)  RUBUS  RUGOSUS.  The  Raspberry. 

I Ins  plant  never  grows  in  the  Deccan  ; a wild 
species  is  described  by  Graham  as  found  in  Ma- 
li a baleslnva  r.  - — Riddell. 

(7233)  RUBUS  VULGARIS.  Rubus  eruti- 
cosus  like  R.  Ida  us,  grows  at  Cashmere  — 
thirty-five,  years  m the  East  by  Dr.  Uonig.  p. 

(723-1)  RUBY. 

Kemboo  also  Segapoo 


kulloo,  Tam. 
Lai,  Hind. 


Yacout,  Arab. 
Lankarafcti,  Ovng, 
Manekam,  Malay. 
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Colour  blood-red  or  rose-red,  sometimes 


RUDBECHIA  FULG1DA. 
tiiiire  of  violet  ; primary  form  as  above,  ami 


generally  occurs  in  6-sided  prisms.  It  is  not 
so  hard  as  the  Sapphire,  and  is  more  readily 
cleaved.  Like  the  Sapphire,  it  consists  of  pure 
alumina.  “ The  largest  oriental  ruby  known 
was  brought  from  China  to  Prince  Gargarin, 
governor  of  Siberia  ; it  afterwards  came  into  the 
possession  of  Prince  Menzikoff  and  now  consti- 
tutes a jewel  in  the  Imperial  Crown  of  Russia.” 
(Dana.) — ling.  Cyc . page.  151.  This  beautiful 
gem  can  be  procured  in  Ceylon,  buk  Rubies  are 
still  more  abundant  and  of  a much  finer  kind  in 
the  Dominions  of  Ava,  whence  they  are  brought 
to  India. — Aim.  Mat.  Med  p.  166. 

(723a)  Spine  lie  Ruby.  Mr.  Mason  says,  “ By 
far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  rubies  offered 
for  sale,  are,  it  is  believed,  spinelle  rubies. 
I have  a small  a specimen  which  every  native, 
who  lias  seen  it,  regards  a3  one  of  the  best 
kind  of  rubies,  or  red  sapphire,  but  its 
natural  crystalline  form  is  easily  recognised, 


RUELLIA. 

(7238)  RUDRA  KUDAPA. 

Rudra  cudiliipnli,  Tm.  | ltoodra  kurpali,  Kind, 
(7239)  RUE.  In  India,  this  name  is  given 
to  the  herb  of  Rata  angustifolia ; of  R.  Oraveo- 
leas  ; and  of  R.  Indica. 


Sadsnh,  Malay. 
ttuta  Graveolens. 


as  a regular  octahedron  ; while  that  of 


the  oriental  ruby  is  a six  sided  figure,  or  some 
of  its  modifications.  They  are  seen  of  all  shades. 
Blood  red,  the  proper  spinelle  ruby  ; rose  red, 
the  balas  ruby  ; orange  red  or  rubicelle  ; and 
violet  colored  or  almandine  ruby.  It  is  not 
an  easy  task  to  distinguish,  accurately,  the  true 
character  of  the  different  stones  offered  for  sale 
as  rubies.  Both  Europeans  and  natives  often 
make  great  mistakes.  An  English  officer 

bought  a “ ruby”  in  Maulmain  a few  years  ago 
for  fifteen  rupee's,  his  friend  bought  one  for  five 
rupees  : and  the  rubies  were  thought  to  be  of 
nearly  equal  value  ; but  on  walking  into  a 
jeweler’s  shop  in  Calcutta,  a year  or  two  aftei- 
wards,  the  jeweler  offered  four  hundred  and, fifty 
rupees  for  the  one,  but  refused  to  give  two  rupees 
for  the  other,  characterizing  it  as  “ a worthless 
garnet.” — Mason. 

(7236)  Rubies.  Captain  Newbold  mentions 
that  fine  rubies  have  from  time  to  time  been  dis- 
covered in  many  of  the  corundum  localities  he 
enumerated,  associated  with  this  gem,  particular- 
ly in  the  gneiss  at  Viralimodos  and  Sholasiras- 
rnany,  and  the  natives  informed  him  that  it  oc- 
curs in  the  Trichingode  talook  and . at  Malla- 
pollaye,  though  comparatively  speaking  rare. 

M.  J.L.&'S- 

(7237)  RUDBECKIA  EULGIDA.  This  is  a 
showy  genus  of  plants,  and  will  grow  in  any 
common  soil,  they  attain  a large  size,  and 
are  therefore  more  adapted  for  a shrubbery  ; the 
colours  chiefly  yellow,  and  orange  ; propagated 
by  seed  or  by  dividing  the  roots.— Riddell. 

The  name  was  given  by  Linnmus,  to  honor 
the  memory  of  his  predecessors  the  Rudbecks, 
father  and  son,  in  the  botanical  chair  at  Upsal. 
It  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Composite,  and 
possesses  many  species.  Some  ol  tin  se  <ue  " e 
known  in  gardens.  They  are  herbaceous,  biennial 
and  perennial. -^-Eag.  Cyc. 


Arooda,  Tam. 

Suddap,  Auaii.  & Duck. 

Saturee,  Hindus. 

Ruta  graveolens.  An  evergreen  shrub,  grows 
freely  in  any  good  soil,  used  for' fowls  in  the 
Roup,  propagated  by  cuttings  in  damp  weather. 
— Jeffrey.  The  leaves  of  Rue  dried  and  burnt  are 
much  used  in  Southern  India  for  the  purpose  of 
fumagating  young  children  suffering  from  catarrh. 
They  also  used  fresh  bruised  and  mixed  with 
Arrack  as  an  external  remedy  iu  the  first  stages 
of  paralytic  affections.  When  dried  iu  the  shade 
and  powdered  the  vytians  prescribe  this  article 
in  conjunction  with  certain  aromatics  in  cases 
of  Dyspepsia  they  likewise  entertain  the  same 
notion  regarding  it  that  Dioscorides  did  of  old, 
viz.  that  it  is  inimical  to  the  foetus  in  utero 
when  given  together  with  camphor  and  the  sugar 
of  the  palmyra  toddy.— Aim.  Materia  Med:  p. 
38.  In  making  confection  of  Rue,  the  herb  of 
dried  rue  the  sudab  of  the  bazars  of  N.  W. 
India,  may  be  substituted. — Bevg.  Phar.  p.  27 3 
(724.0)  RUELLIA,  a genus  of  Plants  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  Acauthacee,  which  was 
so  named  by  Linnaeus  iu  compliment  to  J. 
Ruelle,  physician  of  Francis  L,  who  wrote  com- 
mentaries on  Dioscorides,  as  well  as  some  othei 
botanical  works.  The  genus,  as  formerly  consti- 
tuted, embraced  a gveat  many  Indian  species, 
which  are  now  distributed  among  some  other 
genera.  The  species  are  distributed  through  the 
tropical  and  subtropical  parts  of  Austialia.  It 
includes  many  highly  ornamental  plants,  as  aie 
also  those  which  have  now  been  excluded  from 
it : all  are  easily  cultivated,  and  often  to  be  seen 
in  English  hot-houses.  Some  of  the  species  which 
have  now  been  removed  to  other  genera  are  found 
at  considerable  elevations  on  the  sides  oi  the  Hi- 
malaya Mountains  ; of  these  the  most  remarka- 
ble is  JEchmanthera  formerly  Ruellia gossypiaa. 
Which  has  its  stems  covered  with  a thick  coating 
of  white  tomenium,  which  probably  enables  it 
to  withstand  a greater  degree  of  cold  than  most 
others  of  the  family.  The  leaves  of  R.  strepens 
are  subacid.  A valuable  dye,  called  Room,  is 
obtained  in  Assam  from  a species  ot  Ruellia. 
Wight  gives  Ruellia  litoralis,  447  ; and  punctata, 
1563.  Voigt  and  Roxburgh  name  and  describe 
the  following  species  viz  ; balsamica  ; braeteata  , 
cernua  ; comosa  ; dependens  ; fasciculata  ; flnge  i- 
formis ; flava  ; hirsute ; liirta ; imbricata ; lnfundi- 
buliformis  ; latebrosa  ; longifolia  ; macula ta  ; 
obovata  ; patula  ; Pavala  ; racemosa  ; nngens  : 
salicifolia  ; Sarmeutosa  ; suffruticosa  ; triflora  ; 
uliginosa,  and  zevlanica .—  Voigt  : Roxburgh. 


(7241)  RUELLIA.  Species.  A species 


of 


Ruellia,  under  the  name  of  44  roum,  is  employed 
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El  ELL  I A INDIGOTICA. 


in  uiuxuu^ivn.  RUELLIA  INDIGOTCA. 

staie  by  the  Khamptis  and  Lingphos  j not  depend  upon  these  for  the  crop  cf:  the  follaw- 
ir  clothes  of  a deep  bine.  It  is  ddscrib-  ing  year,  nor  does  lie  take  them  un  or  cover 


in  its  raw 

to  dye  their  clothes  of  a deep  bine.  It  is  ddscrib 
ed  by  the  late  Dr.  Griffiths  as  “ a valuable  dye 
and  highly  worthy  of  attention.”  It  might  perhaps 
be  usefully  employed  as  the  ground  for  black  dye. 
— Hooker. 

(7242)  RUELLIA  INDIGOEER A The  Bur- 
mese cultivate  a low  Ruellia  plant  as  a substitute 
for  indigo  which  is  the  room  of  Assam,  from 
which  country  it  has  probably  been  introduced. 
It  forms  a blue  dye  not  inferior  to  that  produc- 
ed by  the  true  indigo  plant. — Mason. 

(7243)  RUELLIA  INDIGOTICA.  In  China, 
says  Fortune,  in  one  part  of  theChekiang  province, 
and  also  amongst  the  Euug-hwa  mountains  to  the 
westward  of  Niugpo,  there  arc  large  quantities  of 
a blue  dye  produced,  which  is  in  fact  the  indigo 
of  that  part  of  the  country.  Those  who  have  read 
my  ‘ Wanderings  in  China,’  published  in  1846, 
may  remember  the  account  given  there  of  a valu- 
able kind  of  Indigo,  made  from  a species  of  woad 
(Isatis  indigotica)  which  is  cultivated  extensively 
in  the  level  country  a few  miles  to  the  westward 
of  Shanghai.  The  kind  which  attracted  Mr.  For- 
tune’s attention  in  Chekiang  is  equally  valuable,  if 
not  more  so.  It  is  made  from  a species  of  Ruel- 
lia, which  until  it  gets  a better  name,  may  be  called 
Ruellia  indigotica.  It  is  a curious  circumstance 
that  the  same  plant,  apparently,  has  lately  been 
discovered  in  the  Assam  country  in  India,  where 
it  is  also  cultivated  for  the  blue  dye  it  affords.  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  it  in  the  garden 
of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  at 
Calcutta,  where  it  was  standing  alongside  of  the 
Chinese  kind,  to  which  it  certainly  bears  a most 
striking  resemblance  : the  point  of  identity  will 
easily  be  determined  when  the  plants  come  into 
lower.  Strange  it  will  be  if  it  is  ultimately  found 
that  this  species,  which  produces  a dye  unknown 
to  commerce,  is  in  cultivation  all  the  way  across 
trom  the  eastern  shores  of  China  to  the ‘borders 

cm  n a ,’iand  thlsis  iar  froin  being  improbable, 
this  Ruellia  seem  to  be  easily  cultivated,  it  grows 
post  luxuriantly,  and  is  no  doubt  very  produc- 
'“IL  H-ngevidently  been  found  indigenous 
i little  further  to  the  south,  in  a warmer  latitude 
t is  not  hardy  in  the  province  of  Chekiang  any 
nore  than  cotton  is  about  Shanghae;  but 
succeeds  admirably  as  a summer 
- op.  It  is  planted  in  the  end  of  April  or  befon- 

1 " fu_the  Spnn?  frosL3  ;,re  °ver,  and 


t . - - -I — cue  uver.  ana 

scared  from  the  ground  in  October  before 
hose  of  autumn  make  their  appearance.  During 
his  period  it  attains  a height  of  a foot  or  a foot 
a half,  becomes  very  bushy,  and  is  densely 
wered  with  large  green  leaves.  The  Chinese 
uethod  of  preserving  plants  for  next  year’s  crop  is 
st  ingenious  and  well  worth  notice.  Rein" 
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mg  year,  nor  does  lie  take  them  up  or  cover 
them  in  any  way.  I hey  have  done  their  duty 
toi  one  year,  and  are  now  left  to  their  fate. 
Cuttings  arc  found  to  be  much  more  vigorous 
and  pieductive  than  the  old  roots  and  to  the 
foi  mation  and  preservation  of  these  cuttings  the 
Chinese  cultivator  directs  his  attention.  When 
the  stems  are  cut  down  for  the  manufacture  of 
indigo,  a sufficient  quantity  have  their  leaves 
stripped  oft,  and  are  afterwards  taken  into  a 
house  or  shed  to  be  properly  prepared.  The  leaves 
thus  stripped  trom  the  cuttings  are  thrown  into 
the  tanks  with  the  other  stems  and  leaves  so  that 
nothing  is  lost  except  what  is  actually  required 
(or  the  purposes  of  propagation.  The  stems  are 
now  tied  up  firmly  in  large  bundles,  each  con- 
taining upwards  of  100,  and  the  ends  of  each 
bundle  are  cut  across,  so  as  to  leave  them  perfect- 
ly neat  and  even  both  at  top  and  bottom.  These 
bundles  are  each  about  a foot  long,  and,  of  course, 
nearly  round.  Having  been  thus  prepared  they 
are  carried  to  a dry  shed  or  outhouse,  where  in 
some  snug  corner,  they  are  packed  closely  and 
fn  inly  together,  and  banked  round  with  very  dry 
oam.  A portion  of  the  dry  soil  is  also  shaken  in 
between  the  bundles,  and  this  being  done  the 
operation  is  complete.  Should  the  winter 
prove  unusally  severe,  a little  dry  straw  or 
J.  tei  “ thrown  over  the  surface  of  the  cut- 
tings, but  nothing  else  is  required.  Durin»- 
the  winter  months  the  cuttings  remain  green 
and  plump  ; and  although  no  leaves  are 

m^nl\Tdl  afe'V?ots  are  generally  found  formed, 
oi  in  the  act  of  forming,  when  the  winter  has 
passed  and  the  season  for  planting  has  come 

andnnhntn|thT?ate  thfy  are  taken  to  the  fields 
planted  The  weather  during  the  planting 

a3nthe1TnerallrVinSh0Wery’  “ LppS 
a lout  the  change  of  the  monsoon,  when  the  air  is 

charged  with  moisture.  A few  days  of  this  warm 

craTwhfoh  hCr  18  SUfficient  t0  establish  the  new 
ciop,  which  now  goes  on  growing  with  luxuriance 

and  requires  little  attention  during  the  summer  • 

weeds'  Tthr^r  keT«  the  Iandfr-  "o- 
weeds.  In  the  country  where  this  dye  is  crown 

of  thiHdTTlf  PitS  0r  “mks  °"  ‘hedges 

or  tlie  fields.  These  are  usually  circular  in  ' 
form  ; and  one  which  I measured  was  eleven 
Ion  ln  dlameter>  and  two  feet  in  depth.  About 
fonk'of  thilStemS  an,dlfves  are  thrown  into  a 
brim  wftl  S1Zer  WLlCh  18  then  tided  to  the 
ve  mrt  llllT  ' five  da?s  the  plants 
mfS^  the  water  has  be- 

come  lightish-green  in  colour.  At  this  oeriod 
the  whofo  ofthe  stems  and  leaves  are  imnoved 
fio m the  tank  with  a flat-headed  broom  made 
. mboo  twigs, and  an  admirable  instrument  for 
the  purpose.  When  every  particle  W i 
removed,  the  workmen  employed  give  the  waT^ 
a circular  and  rapid  motion  with  the  hrnnn  • 1 
noticed,  which  i«  mni;n.,j  <v„  ..  00ms  just 

Dur- 


IUT.LUA  [NlWiOTlCiA. 
part  oi  tht*.  operation  nnoi.hbr 


ing  this  part  of  the  operation  auotihhr  man  lifts 
employed  himself  in  mixing  about  thirty  catties 
of  lime  with  water,  which  water  has  been  taken 
out  of  the.  tank  for  the  purpose.  This  is  now 
thrown  into  the  tank,  and  the  rapid  circular  mo- 
tion of  the  water  is  kept  up  for  a lew  minutes 
longer.  When  the  lime  and  .water  have  been 
well  mixed  in  this  way  the  circular  motion  is  al- 
lowed to  cease.  Four  men  now  station  themselves 


Ul  M. 

knowledge  of  chemistry  a colour  of  this  kind 
might  be  greatly  improved.  After  being  grown 


lound  the  tank  and  commence,  beating  the  water 


with  bamboo  rakes  made  for  this  purpose. 
The  beating  process  is  a very  gentle  one  ; as  it 
goes  on  the  water  gradually  changes  from  a 
'greenish  hue  to  a dingy  yellow,  while  the  froth 
becomes  of  a beautiful  bright  blue.  During  the 
process  the  head  workman  takes  a paleful  of  the 
liquid  out.  of  the  tank  and  beats  rapidly  with 
his  hand.  Under  this  operation  it  changes  co- 
lour at  om-e,  and  its  value  is  judged  of  by  the 
hue  it  presents.  The  heating  process  generally 
lasts  lor  about  halt  an  hour.  At  the  end  of  this 
lime  the  whole-  ot  the  surface  ot  the  tank  is 
covered  with  a thick  coating  oi  troth  of  the 
most  brilliant,  colours,  in  which  blue  predomin- 
ates, particularly  near  the  edges.  At  this  stage 
it  being  desirable  to  incorporate  the  both  with 
the  liquid  below  it,  1 witnessed  a most  beauti- 
fnl  chemical  operation  which  took  me  com- 
pletely bv  surprise,  and  showed  how  univers- 
ally must  be  the  knowledge  of  the  effect  ol  throw- 
ing “ oil  upon  the  waters.”  A very  small  portion 
of  cabbage  oil— only  a few  drops— was  thrown  on 
the  surface  ot  the  troth,  the  workmen  then  stir- 


red and  beat  it  gently  with  their  lint  brooms  for 


a second  or  two,  and  the  whole  disappeared  as 
if  by  some  enchanter  s wand.  And  so  small  a 
quantity  of  oil  was  necessary  for  this  purpose 
that  even  when  the  cup  had  been  emptied,  and 
had  only  the  oil  that  was  necessarily  adhering  to 
its  edges,  it  was  thrown  into  another  tank,  and 
produced  the  desired  eflect.  lhe  liquid,  which 
is  now  darker  in  colour  is  allowed  to  stand  quiet 
for  some  hours,  until  the  coloring  matter  has 
sunk  to  the  lower  stratum,  when  about  two-tlurds 
of  the  surface  is  drawn  oif  and  thrown  away. 
The  remaining  third  part  is  then  drawn  into - 


small  square  tank  on  a lower  level,  which  is 
thatched  over  with  straw  and  here  it  remains  for 
three  or  four  days.  By  this  time  the  colour- 
ing matter  has  separated  itself  from  the 
water,  which  is  now  entirely  drained  oft— - 
the  dye  occupying  three  or  four  inches  of  the 
bottom  in  the  form  of  a thick  paste,  and  of 
a beautiful  blue  colour.  In  this  state  it 
is  packed  iu  baskets,  and  exposed  for  sate  in 
all  the  country  towns  in  this  part  of  China. 
What  its  intrinsic  value  may  be  when  com- 
pared with  the  indigo  of  commerce,  I have  no 
means  of  ascertaining  but  it  is  large  y use  m 
this  part  of  the  world,  where  blue  is  the 
most  fashionable,  colour,  judging  from  the  dresses 
of  the  people,  and  it  is  possible  that  with  our 


mill  manufactured,  ns  I have  described,  it  is  sold 


at  rates  varying  from  50  to  100  cash  a catty,  say 
from  2d  to  Id  per  lb.  Some  is  sold  as  low  as 


30  cash,  but  this  is  very  inferior,  the  greater  part 
produced  is  sold  at  from  60  to  80  cash  a catty, 
and  it  must  be  of  a very  superior  quality  if  100 
cash  is  paid,  like  the.  Shanghae  indigo  made 
from  I satis  imligotica,  it  is  called  “ Tien-ehing” 
by  the  Chinese.  — Fortune.  Amongst  other  pro- 
ductions of  the  highland  valleys,  the  ruellin, 
formerly  noticed,  is  cultivated  extensively  for  the 
blue  dye  which  it  affords.  During  the  season 
of  its  preparation  every  mountain  stream  is  co- 
lored and  polluted  with  the  refuse  liquid  drawn 
olf  from  the  tanks  and  the  stench  which  fills  the 
air  is  almost  unendurable  — A lies,  among  the 
Chi.  page  ISO. 

(724  i)  RUELLIA  RINGEXS.  Lin. 

Upu-dula,  lioRT  : Mal. 

The  juice  of  the  leaves  of  this  plant,  boiled 
with  a little  salt,  Rheede.  says,  is  supposed,  on 
the  Malabar  coast,  to  correct  a depraved  3tate  of 
the  humours.  See  Ilortus  Malabaricus.  Part  9th 
p.  125. 

(7245)  RUELLIA  STREPENS.  Whorl 
Flowered  Ruellia. 

Kirendinyagum,  Tam.  | Grendie  Tagarum  Sans. 

The  small  purple  coloured  leaves  and  berries 
of  this  low  growing  plant  are  sub-acrid  and 
bitterish  to  the  taste.  When  bruised  and  mixed 
with  castor  oil  they  forma  valuable  application 
in  cases  of  children’s  carpangs  -Aim.  Mat.  Med., 
p.  83. 

(7246)  RUFFICKEE,  a plant  from  the  fibres 
of  the  bark  of  which  the  Lepchas  near  Darjeling: 
make  remarkably  light  and  strong  fishing  nets. 

(7247)  RUGS,  Woollen.  The  principal  site : 
of  the  manufacture  of  these  rugs  was  long  the 
town  of  Ellore,  in  the  Northern  Ci rears  of  the: 
Madras  Presidency,  but  they  are  now  made  in 
Mysore  and  although  of  any  size,  to  order,  they 
are  usually  three  feet  broad  and  six  feet  long, 
and  are  much  employed  as  sleeping  rugs,  and  rugs- 
for  the  drawing  room.  They  have  latterly  been 
exported  largely  to  England  where  they  are  em- 
ployed as  hearth  rugs:  they  are  of  various 
colours,  prettily  arranged,  sell  for  four  Rupees 
there,  to  rupees  fourteen,  according  to  size. 

(7248)  RUM. 

Rum,  Goz.  Hind. 

A spirit  procured  by  distilling  a fermented 
fluid  prepared  from  the  refuse  iu  the  operation 
for  making  sugar  the  peculiar  flavour  being  deriv- 
ed from  an  essential  oil  existing  in  the  juice  o ' 
the  cane.  The  best  is  made  from  molasses,  and 
it  is  preferred  when  well  kept,  of  good  age,  con-* 
siderable  body,  smooth  oily  taste,  aud  a brown- 
ish transparent  colour.  Bengal,  the  West  In 
Islands,  and  Guiana,  are  the  countries  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished for  the  produce  of  rum.  Faullcncrt 
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(7249)  Rl!M EX  ACETOSA.  Sohuel. 
Cltuka  kc  Binq.  Hind. 


I lie  seed  is  considered  cooling  and  astringent : 
It  is  cultivated  in  Ajmeer. — Gen.  Med.  Top. 
p.  130. 

(7250)  RUMEX  ALPINUS,  or  Monk’s  rhu- 
barb, is  found  on  the  European  Alps,  the  Crimea, 
and  Mount  Caucasus.  The  roots  are  large  and 
purgative  like  rhubarb,  and  the  whole  plant  so 
resembles  the  Rheum  that  Linnaeus  himself  mis- 
took one  for  the  other. — O' Shavphnessy , p.  522. 

(7251)  RUMEX  OBTUSIFOL1US  vegetates 
in  Cashmere,  and  is  eaten  by  the  natives.  Its 
root,  under  the  name  of  Radix  Spathiacuti,  was 
formerly  used  as  a purifier  of  the  blood  in  chronic 
cutaneous  diseases,  but  is  now  obsolete,  both  in 
India  and  in  Europe,  its  active  principle,  Lapatin, 
nust, however,  have  peculiar  properties.  From  the 
lecoctions  of  the  dried  roots  of  various  sorts  of 
lorrel,  by  the  addition  of  alum,  can  be  obtained 
i fine  red  color,  at  a low  price  and.  valuable  to 
winters.  Rumex  undulatus  (Royle)  is  Iitniaz 
>r  Pulkee.  Thirty  jive  years  in  the  East,  by  Dr. 
Honiy.  p.  338. 

(7252)  RUMEX  VESICARIUS.  Lin.  Coun- 
ry  Sorrel. 

Sookan  keeray,  Tam.  | Chuck ka  ke  baujee,  Duk. 

Cultivated  for  greens,  &c.,  grows  plentifully 
bout  Madras  in  the  field  during  the  rains, 
his  plant  has  obtained  the  name  of  Sorrel  from 
le  English  in  India,  owing  to  its  great  resem- 
lance  to  the  Rumex  acetosa  in  tasle  and  other 
atural  qualities.  It  is  an  article  of  diet  and 
considered  by  the  Natives  as  cooling  and 
oenent. — Jins.  Mat.  Med.  p.  257.  This  is 
: common  native  growth,  and  where  water  is 
Jundant  may  be  had  for  eight  months  in  the 
wr ; it  is  sown  in  drills  or  on  the  edges  around 
her  beds ; the  leaves  are  sold  in  bundles  from 
ie  to  two  pice  a seer.  There  is  also  another 
)ecies  called  the  Indian  Red  Sorrel.  — Riddell. 

(7253)  RUMINANTIA,  Cuvier’s  name  for 
s eighth  order  of  Mararaiferes..  They  constitute 

12°ra  °f  Linnaeus-  Cuvier  remarks  that  this 
perhaps  the  most  natural  and  the  best  defined 

;,[0r  tliese  finals  have  the  air  of 
ia  nearly  all  constructed  on  the  same  model  • 
id  the  camels  alone  present  some  small  excep- 
ns  to  the  common  character.  Cuvier  makes  the 
iminants  consist  °!  two  divisions  ; — first,  those 

e fir  t I01"”3  1 SeCC!ndly’  t,losc  with  horns. 

>e  first  division  embraces  the  Camels  (Oamelus 

nn.)  or  the  Camels  properly  so  called,  and 

ni,  U a‘oas  ; r1*'®  Chevrotains  (Moschus, 

nn-).  Secondly  all  the  rest  of  the  Ruminants 
the  male  sex  at  least,  have  two  horns  or  pro- 

>ntTh’ m0re  i°-  leSS  l0n°’  ProJcctinbr  fi'Om  the 
^ntal  bones,  which  is  not  found  in  any  other 

* are  ™am,ra4s:  In  so>ne,  these  promineu-  , 

O'cied  with  a case  of  elastic  substance  ! 
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composed,  a*  it  were,  of  agglutinated  hair*, 
which  grows  in  layers,  and  during  the  whole 
lile  of  the  animal.  The  name  horn  (corne)  is 
particularly  applied.  The  bony  prominence  or 
core  which  this  case  envelops,  grows,  like  it, 
during  the  whole  life  of  the  animal,  and  is  never 
shed.  Such  are  the  horns  of  oxen,  sheep,  goals, 
and  antelopes.  In  others  the  prominences  are 
invested  only  with  a hairy  skin,  which  is  continued 
front  that  of  the  head,  and  is  never  destroyed 
during life.  These  prominences  are  never  shed. 
Finally,  in  the  great  genus  Cervus , Linn.,  the 
prominences  covered  during  a certain  period  with 
a hairy  or  velvety  skin  resembling  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  head,  liaVe  at  their  base  a ring  of  bony 
tubercles,  which,  as  it  increases,  compresses  and 
obliterates  the  nutrient  vessels  of  that  skin, 
which,  when  the  horn  is  complete,  dries  and  is 
removed.  1 he  naked  bony  prominence  separ- 
ates in  due  time  from  the  skull,  to  which  it  grew, 
falls,  and  the  animal  becomes  defenceless.  Rut 
new  horns  soon  begin  to  bud,  ordinarily,  and 
while  the  animal  is  in  the  vigour  of  life,  larger 
than  the  preceding  ones,  and  destined  to  falfin 
their  turn.  These  horns,  purely  osseous  and 
subjected  -to  periodical  changes,  are  termed  by 
the  French  Bois,  and  are  known  in  England  by 
the  name  of  Antlers.  Mr.  Swaiuson  divides  the 
Uugulata  into  the  following  five  tribes — Rumi- 
nantes,  Pachjderm.es,  Anoplotheres,  Edentates, 
and  Sohpedes.  The  Ruin  in  antes,  are  thus  ar- 
ranged : — 

1*.  Sab-typical  group.— Horns  sheathing ; form 
gracile,  slender. 

Family  Aniilopidcc.  Antilofe.t:.  (Sw 

Gapridce,  Smith). 

Genera.  Dicrar/Ocerus,  Sin. ; Air/ocerns,  Sm.  ; 
Oryx  Sm. ; Gazelta  Surer  Aji  tilope, 'Sm.  ; Rednv- 
ca>  Sm  ; Trayulus,  Sin.;  Raphicerns,  Sm. 


letracerus,  Leach  ; Gephalophus,  Sm. ; Neotragus, 
bin. ; Irayelaphus,  Sm. ; Nemorluedns,  Sm.  Ravi- 
capra,  Ant.  , Sm. ; Aplocervsj Sm.  j Capra,  ’ Auct. 
Urns,  A net ; Damalis,  Sm. ; Acronot.us  Sm  ■ 
Roselaphus,  Sm. ; Strepsicerus,  Sm. ; Par  tax,  Sm! 

2.  Typical— Horns  sheathing ; form  heavy, 

1 ? bust.  Family  Boride?,  Sm.  [Boyid.®.]  " 


S,  Aberrant.  Horns  ^ 

Bob, l,  deciduous.  Horns  wanting  • 

{jCnuUe,  Sm.  ; j fore  le<ys  shorter  1 


Genera  and  Sub- 
genera. 

1.  .■//re,  Sm.fSitbge- 
uont  Raiiffifsr  Sm. ; 
Damn,  Sm.) 

2.  Cervus,  Linn.,  Sw. 
CSubgcnera  Jlusn, 
Sm  ; .Iris,  Sm.) 

3.  Capreolus,  Sm . 
(Submenus,  3Ju:n- 
ma,  Sm.) 

4.  fubu/o,  Sm. 

5.  Stylocerui,  Sm. 


Cervus,  Linn.) 
[Ckuvipju  ] 


than  the  binder. 
(3/oschidd,  Sw.)  f 
[Mosciiiu.u  ] j 


1.  Moschus,  Li 


amt 


I 


Horns  very  short,  ) 
covered  with  a | 

. [GntAfFA  2 j 1 

'I  he  tribe  Solipedes,  which  immediately  follows 
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the  Camelopards,  consists  of  the  genera  Camelus, 
Aucheniu , and  Eguiis.  Thus  the  Camels  and 
Llamas,  with  which  Colonel  Smith,  following 
Cuvier,  continences  the  Ruminants,  are  placed  by 
Mr.  Swainson  at  the  conclusion.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  this  and  a few  other  modifications, 
the  two  arrangements  are  similar. — 'Eng.  Cgc. 

(7254)  ltUMPIl  l A,  a genus  of  Plants  named 
by  Linnaeus  in  honour  of  George  Eberhard 
humph,  is  only  known  from  a figure  of  Ehee.de 
published  in  his  ‘ Ilortus  Malabaricus,’  vol.,  iv., 
t.  II.  who  describes  it  as  being  found  in  Para- 
baroo  and  other  provinces  of  Malabar.  It  has 
not  been  seen  by  any  modern  botanist.  It  is  usu- 
ally referred  to  the  natural  family  of  Tnebin- 
ikacece,  and  to  the  sub-order  Burscrex.  It  has 
a tubular  trifid  calyx,  3 oblong  petals  of  the 
corolla  ; stamens  3,  equal  to  the  petals,  and  ex- 
serted.  The  ovary  is  single,  3-cornered  ; style 
one  ; drupe  coriaceous,  turbinate,  3-furrowed, 
with  the  unt  3-celled,  3-seeded.  But  Messrs. 
Wight  and  Arnott  remark,  that  as  each  ap- 
parent stamen  may  be  composed  of  several  fila- 
ments, this  doubtful  genus  would  be  brought 
near  Byttneriacece . 

(7255)  RUNGPOllE,  produces  silk  corahs, 
Megiili  cloths  made  of  pat  (Corchorus  olitorius), 
ginger  (the  best  in  Bengal),  and  tobacco  of  an 
excellent  quality  : and  from  the  neighbouring 
country  of  Bhotan,  specimens  of  the  beautful 
long  glossy  hair  of  the  tail  of  the  Yak  of  which 
chowrees  are  made. — M.  C.  G. 

(7256)  RUPICOLINdE,  a sub-family  of  In- 
sessorial  Birds  allied  to  the  Manakins  and  gene- 
rally arranged  under  the  family  Pipridce. 

(7257)  Calyptomena  (Raffles  ; Rupicola  (Tem- 
minck). — This  very  singular  and  beautiful  bird  is 
about  6^  inches  in  length.  Its  colour  is  a 
brilliant  green,  like  that  of  the  parrots,  It  is  the 
Tampo  Pinang  of  the  Malays.  It  is  a native  of 
Singapore  and  the  interior  of  Sumatra.  Sir  Stam- 
ford Raffles  states  that  this  species  is  found  in 
the  retired  parts  of  forests,  and  as  it  is  of  the 
colour  of  the  leaves,  and  perches  high,  it  is  not 
easily  procured.  He  further  tells  us  that  the 
stomach  contained  nothing  but  vegetable  sub- 
stances, chiefly  wild  grains.  l)r.  Horsfield  ob- 
serves that  the  bill  greatly  resembles  that  of  the 
genera  Rupicola,  Pipra,  Phibalura,  Pardalotus, 
Platyrhynchus,  and  Procnias. — Eng.  Gyc. 

(725  8)  RUPPELLIA  (Milus-Edward),  a genus 
of  Crustacea  belonging  to  the  family  Ganceridce 
(Canceriens  Arques),  established  on  the  Cancer 
tenax  of  the  German  zoologist  and  traveller  Rup- 
pell,  and  considered  by  M.  Milne- Edwards  as  the 
type  of  the  small  group  which  leads  to  the  genera 
Onus  and  Eriphia.  The  form  of  the  carapace 
approximates  closely  to  that  of  Xantho  and 
Ozius  ; dorsal  buckler  slightly  curved,  and  about 
one  and  a half  as  wide  as  it  is  long  ; the  orbits 
are  nearly  circular,  and  arc  directed  upwards  and 


RUTA. 

forwards.  The  intcral  antennae  bend  back  direct- 
ly outwards,  as  in  Xantho,  ike. 

(7259)  RUPPELLIA  TENAX,  Cancer  Ten- 
ax, Ruppell,  has  the  upper  border  of  the  orbit  ( 
marked  by  two  fissures  separated  by  a small 
tooth  ; there  is  a fissure  at  its  external  angle, 
and  two  teeth  at  its  lower  borders.  Length 
about  two  inches.  Tt  is  a native  of  the  Red  Sea. 

(7260)  RUSHES,  GRASSES  AND  SED- 
GES. Although  these  substances  are  extensive- 
ly used  in  India  for  the  manufacture  of  mats, 
ropes, baskets,  and  thatching,  there  was  but  a poor 
display  of  them  in  the  Exhibition.  The  Tra- 
vancore  Local  Committee  and  the  C'anara  Local  1 
Committee  exhibit  the  Cyperus  textilis,  and  a 
finer  kind  of  grass  called  kopray  or  koaray  both 
used  for  making  mats.  The  celebrated  mats  of 
Paulghaut  and  Cochin  are  noticed  in  another! 
class.  Several  species  of  Typha,  Juiicus,  and 
Saccharuin  are  known  to  abound  in  this  Presiden- 
cy, and  to  be  applied  to  useful  purposes.  The: 
Phrynium  dichotomum  of  Bengal  is  used  for 
making  the  sital  patee  mat. — M.  E.  J.  R. 

(7261)  RUSOT.  Extract  of  Barberry. — 
Berberidis  Extraction. — Extract  of  bark  and 
wood  of  the  Barberry,  (Berberis)  several  spe- 
cies ; deep  yellow  colour,  totally  soluble  in  water. 
— Beng.  Phar. 

(7262)  RUSSELIA.  Scrophutarineee. — This 
plant  with  rush  like  branches  bears  a deep  scar- 
let trumpet-shaped  flower,  hanging  in  long  axil-: 
lary  peduncles  down  the  stalk  : it  blossoms 
| during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  is  highly 
ornamental,  growing  luxuriantly  in  a rich  soil 
It  is  propagated  by  layers  or  cuttings. 

(7263)  RUSSIA  LEATHER. 

Cuirde  Iiussie,  Fit.  I Jachtn,  Poll. 

Jnfteii,  Gr.it.  Juft,  tins. 

Cuojotli  Russia,  It.  Aloscovin,  Sr. 

The  tanned  hides  of  oxen,  manufactured  in  i 
manner  peculiar  to  that  country.  I he  leather  i 
soft,  lias  a strongly  prominent  grain,  a great 
deal  of  lustre,  and  a powerful  and  peculiar  odour 
The  colours  are  principally  red  or  black  ; till 
former  is  much  esteemed  lor  binding  books,  aiu 
making  articles  where  a fine  durable  leather  i 
required  the  latter  is  chiefly  in  demand  in  Bus 
sia  for  shoe  and  boot  making. — Faulkner. 

(7261)  RUST,  RED  RAG,  Red  Robin,  Rei 
Gum.  I/redo  rubigo  and  U.  linearis  are  fung 
which  attack  wheat  in  England.— Hassell. 

(7265)  RUTA,  a genus  of  plants  belongin 
to  the  natural  order  Rutaceie.  The  following  is  ■ 
description  of  this  genus  : — Calyx  4-partite,  dt 
ciduous,  shorter  than  the  petals,  which  are  Ion 
and  unguiculate,  with  the  limb  vaulted.  Stat 
mens  eight,  longer  than  the  petals,  filament 
subulate,  glabrous  ; anthers  ovate,  obtuse.  JR 
ceptacle  broader  than  the  ovary,  marked  roum 
with  eight  nectariferous  pores,  bearing  the  petal 
and  stamens  at  the  base.  Carpels  4,  partly  coni, 
bined  by  means  of  the  central  axis  (gynobnsi 
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into  one  4-lobed  ovary,  ovules  6-12  in  each  cell. 
Styles  4,  distinct  at  the  base,  united  upwards 
into  a single  pistil  which  is  attenuated  towards 
the  apex.  Stigmas  4.  Capsules  4,  partly  united 
dehiscing  internally  at  the  apex.  Seeds  dotted. 
The  species  of  this  genus  are  suffrutescent,  her- 
baceous, or  perennial  plants,  with  alternate  ex-- 
stipulate  pinnated  or  decompound  leaves  cover- 
ed with  pellucid  dots.  The  flowers  are  yellow 
rarely  white,  and  disposed  in  terminal  corymbs 
or  racemes.  De  Candolle  enumerates  24  species  of 
Ruta,  of  which  comparatively  few  are  generally 
known  or  cultivated. — Eng.  Cc/c. 

(7260)  IiUT A ALBIFLORA,  (white-flower- 
ed rue)  is  common  on  the  Himalayas,  at  an 
elevation  of  5000  to  8000  feet. 

(7267)  HUT  A ANGUSTIFOLIA,  (narrow- 
leaved  rue,)  (Sudah). is  met  with  in  gardens  in 
India,  and  used  medicinally, — O’Sh.  page  260. 

(7268)  RUTA  GRAVEOLENS.  RUE 
The  herb. 

Ruta  graveolens,  Common  Rue,  is  a glaucous 
hairless  erect  herb  or  half-shrubby  plant,  with  a 
strong  heavy  unpleasant  smell,  growing  to  the 
t eight  of  about  two  feet.  The  leaves  are  suprade- 
lompound,  alternate,  their  lateral  lobes  linear  or 
marly  so  ; the  terminal  ones  obovate  ; they  and 
dl  other  parts  of  the  plant  are  covered  with 
rails  parent  dots.  Carpels  terminal,  leafless, 
richotomous  cymose  ; petals  four,  wavy  concave, 

. little  irregularly  toothed.  Fruit  - roundish’ 
railed,  four-lobed,  each  lobe  opening  into  two 
alves.  Rue  is  sometimes  called  Herb-Grace, 
r the  Herb  of  Grace  and  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
ind  Ave-Grace.  This  name  is  said  to  have  been 
iven  to  it  on  account  of  its  use  in  exorcisms, 
n company  with  rosemary  it  has  been  used 
°m  Untie  immemorial  as  an  emblem  of  remem - 
rance  and  grace  on  account  of  its  evergreen 
iliage.  The  stamens  are  remarkable  for  their 
resenting  an  instance  of  vegetable  irritability, 
ihen  the  time  is  come  for  the  pollen  to  be  intro- 
uced  into  the  stigma,  and  thus  presented  to  the 
rules,  the  stamens,  which  are  hard  and  rigid, 
id  almost  at  right  angles  with  the  style,  approach 
ie  stigma  one  by  one,  and  after  remaining  in 
mtact  with  it  long  enough  to  discharge  their 
nien  they  return  back  to  their  original  position 
irallel  with  the  petals.— Eng.  One. 

(7269)  RUTACE2E,  a natural  order  of  Polv- 
italous  Exogenous  Plants,  characterised  by  the 
issession  of  hypogynous  stamens,  two  or  three 
lies  as  many  as  the  petals  cohering  carpels  with 
3m  6 to  b valves,  an  entire  ovarium  with  seve- 
1 cells,  imbricate  calyx  with  four  or  live  divi- 
3ns,  symmetrical  hermaphrodite  flowers  with 
! n 8 <:lther  anting  or  as  many  as  the  lobes  of 
calyx,  mostly  twisted  in  aestivation.  Fruit 
Psular,  the  sarcocarp  mostly  separating  from 
ndocarp.  Leaves  without  stipules,  opposite 
*lte  nale,  ,m ,pie>  deeply  lobed  or  pinnnti,  a„d 
C(l  commonly  will,  pellucid  resinous  dots. 


RYE  FLOUR, 
arc  trees,  small  shrubs, 


or  herbaceous 


They 

plants. — Eng.  Gyc. 

1 his  order  embraces  the  Rulece  and  Diosmece 
ol  A.  de  Jussieu,  which  are  now  made  the  princi- 
pal sections  of  Rutacea.  Rutece  are  known  by 
their  seeds  containing  albumen,  and  by  the 
saicocarp  of  the  fruit  not  being  separable  from 
the  endocarp.  In  Eiosrnem  the  seeds  have  no 
albumen,  and  the  sarcocarp  and  endocarp  are 
separable  into  distinct  bodies  when  (lie  fruit  is 
lipe.  A.  St.  Hilare  says  that  the  observation  of 
the  adhesion  of  the  sarcocarp  and  endocarp  in 
Rule  a has  been  made  on  unripe  specimens  of 
the  plants,  and  that  when  ripe  they  are  as  se- 
parable as  in  Mosmca.  Whatever  may  be  the 
real  state  of  the  case,  the  two  sections  are  too 
obviously  related  in  structure  and  general  pro- 
perties to  permit  of  so  slight  differences  elevatino- 
them  into  the  importance  of  distinct  natural  or- 
ders.  Rutacea  agree  with  Auranliacece  in  their 
dotted  leaves,  definite  stamens,  and  fleshy  disc. 

' EanUoxylacece,  Simarubaceee , and  Hwui- 
nacece  they  have  also  many  points  of  analogy. 

hey  are  closely  allied  to  Zygophyllacece  through 
Peggnum  which  Jussieu  and  other  writers  place 
amongst  Rutacea.  They  are  found  in  the  south 
of  Eui ope  and  in  our  hemisphere  extend  as  fai- 
ns the  hunts  of  the  Old  Worlfl.  Diosma  and 
allied  geneia  are  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
jv  °Pe-  Australia  possesses  Boronias,  Fheba- 
liums  Correas,  &c. ; and  great  numbers  are 
h3und  in  the  equinoctial  regions  of  America 
Many  of  the  plants  of  this  order  emit  a powet 

f ,and  llSU;'n-y  ofl-erislve  odour  from  the  glands 
t hat  cover  their  whole  surface.  These  glands  are 
sometimes  so  full  of  a volatile  oil,  that*  in  hot- 
weather  the  atmosphere  surrounding  the  plant 
becomes  charged  with  it,  so  that  a lighted  faper 
biought  near  the  plant  will  cause  the  air  to 
inflame  fins  is  especially  the  case  with  Liclam- 
nus.  The  Diosmas,  or  Bucku  Plants,  are  used 
in  medicine  as  antispasmodics.  The  celebrated 
Angostura  Bark  is  produced  by  a plant  ( G ;• 

<o  a*,  i&iir 


-Roylc 

Secale  Lat. 

Rosch,  Sel,  Jar,  Rt;s. 
Centeno,  Sp. 


(7270)  RYE. 

Rug,  Dan. 

Rog,  Dut. 

Seigle,  Fr. 

Roken;  Ger. 

A species  of  grain  (Secale  Cereale ) mmin, 

'TiFrt'  1°  "'l,eat’ tb»"  "b- 

Li . tr  b ; y?tssTu,e0  toGrar -v  ?nd 

farmer  than  barley  lit  I .‘he  English 

ZZJery  m,e  c',lti,“Wl  ^rcr: 

SctefwiU?"  n" 

unfreqaently  employed  i,  i f f-mns  ale  not 
coffee) — Hassell.  Aye  plow/  or  °f 

» I™*  wheat  flo "°‘ 


SA.ee  HA  RUM. 


SACCHARUM  MOONJA. 

I 


S. 


(7272)  SAB  AD  ILL  A.  Fruit  of  Ycratrum 
Subndllla,  and  several  other  Melanthncete. — 
Ben.  Phar. 

(7273)  SABLE. 

Zibelline,  Fu.  I Zibellino,  It. 

Zobel,  Geii.  I Sobol,  ltus. 

A species  of  weasel  (Mm tela  Zibellhia),  cele- 
brated for  the  fme  quality  of  its  fur,  the  hairs  of 
which  turn  with  equal  ease  in  very  direction. 

Its  colour  is  generally  of  a deep  glossy  brown  or 
black,  and  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  yellow 
and  white.  This  animal  is  a native  of  Northern 
Europe  and  Siberia. — Faulkner. 

(7274)  SABLE  FISH  : Clupea,  Spec. 

Wiliam,  Meen,  Tam.  | Willum  mat, chic,  Duk. 
(7275)  SACCHARUM,  a genus  of  Indian  grass- 
es, and  species  of  which  in  addition  to  the  Moonja 
and  Shir,  q : v.  are  used  for  thatching  and  for 
screens,  and  some  for  making  writing  pens  and 
for  arrows. — Boyle,  this  genus  of  Plants  belongs 
to  the  natural  order  Graminacece.  One  of  the  spe- 
cies yields  the  well-known  product  sugar,  and  is 
called  the  Sugar-Cane.  The  Sugar-Cane  was 
introduced  by  the  Saracens  into  the  south  of 
Europe,  but  the  period  is  not  well  ascertained. 
Gibbon  says  they  introduced  it  into  Sicily  soon 
after  they  got  possession  of  the  island.  About 
the  year’  1420  sugar  was  much  cultivated  by  the 
Portugese  in  Madeira.  In  1503  we  read  of  su- 
gar being  imported  from  the  C anaries,  and  in 
1506  sugar-canes  were  carried  thence  to  Hispa- 
niola in  the  West  Indies.  But,  besides  the  In- 
dian cane,  another,  anti  a much  more  prolific 
kind,  that  of  Otaheite,  was  introduced  into  the 
West  Indies  about  1794,  and  about  the  same 
time,  or  in  1796,  the  China  sugar-cane  was  in- 
troduced into  India.  The  Chinese  and  Indian 
seem  both  therefore  to  have  had  independent 
means,  that  is,  distinct  plants  from  which  they 
could  extract  sugar ; and,  as  history  shews,  they 
did  so  at  very  early  periods.  The  genus Saccharum 
contains  numerous  species,  which  are  usually 
easily  distinguished  by  their  highly  ornamental 
nature, by  the  light  or  feathery  or  rather  silk  like 
inflorescence.  The  species  are  widely  distributed 
through  the  tropical  parts  of  the  world.  The 
genus  is  distinguished  by  the  spikelets  being- 
all  fertile  and  in  pairs,  one  sessile,  the  other 
stalked,  articulated  at  the  base,  -flowered,  the 
lower  floret  neuter  with  one  palea,  the  upper 
'hermaphrodite  with  two  palese.  Glumes 
membranous.  Palese  transparent,  awnless  ; those 
of  the  hermaphrodite  flowers  minute,"  unequal. 
Stamens  3.  Ovary  smooth  ; style*  “>  'onK> 


stigmas  feathered  with  simple  hairs.  Scales  2, 
distinct,  obscurely  2 or  3-lobed  at  the  point. 
Caryopsis  smooth.  Some  of  the  species  of  Sac- 
cliarnm , owing  to  the  silex  in  their  cuticle,  are  so 
durable  that  they  are  employed  in  India  for  thatch- 
ing. such  as  £.  canalicnlatum  and  S.  cylindri- 
cal. This  is  the  case  with  5.  spontanenm-,  which 
also  makes  good  mats.  The  natives  of  Bengal 
make  their  pens  of  the  narrow  stems  of  S.  semide- 
cumbens  and  of  S.fitscum.  The  latter,  as  well 
as  the  culms  of  S.  procerum , arc  also  used  for 
screens  and  other  economical  purposes. — Eng. 
Gyc. 

(7276)  SACCHARUM  CYLINDRICUM.  Syn. 
Saguerus  Cylindiuca.  Horses  tail  grass. 

Oola,  lllNU. 

Grows  on  the  Ajmere  plains  and  flowers  early 
in  the  rains.—  Qenl.  Med.  Top.  p.  174. 

(7277)  SACCHARUM  MOONJA.  Surpak. 

Sarpata,  IIin’d. — Gen.  Med.  Top.  page  174. 

The  Moonja  is  indigenous  to  India,  it  is  col- 
lected after  the  rainy  season.  It  is  possessed  of 
great  tenacity  it  n used  as  rigging  in  all  the 
vesels  above  Sukknr.  It  would  form  an  ample 
supply  of  half-stuff  for  paper  makers.—  Boyle. 
It  is  common  at  Ajmeer,  in  the  valleys,  and  very, 
abundant,  along  with  the  saccharum  procerum, 
near  Jaepoor.  The  best  moonj  is  made  from 
the  floral  leaves  of  this  plant,  and  the  best  sirkeci 
from  the  culms.  The  plant  is  distinguished 
from  saccharum  procerum  by  the  height,  which! 
is  inferior,  the  fineness  of  the  culm  and  narrow- 
ness of  the  leaves. — Irvine,  p.  17 5.  lhe  Sac- 
eliarum  Munja  is  used  in  Bengal  for  making: 
strong  ropes  for  tying  up  cattle  and  drawing 
water.— M.  E.  J.  B.  This,  the  Moonja  of  the 
natives  (Saccharum  Munja),  is  collected  aftei  the 
rainy  season  and  kept  lor  use,  as  it  is  employei 
in  tying  up  their  cattle  at  night  and  for  roper 
for  their  Persian  wheels.  It  is  said  also  to  be 
one  of  the  grasses  employed  for  making  tow 
ropes  by  the ' boatmen  about  Benares.— Royle 
Mr.  Burns,  of  the  Indus  Elotilla,  lias  mentionee 
that  the  boatmen  of  the  Indus  universally  em 
ployed  the  Moonj  (probably  the  above  Saepharm \ 
Munja)  ns  a towing  rope  and  for  the  rigging  o. 
their  vessels,  in  all  places  above  Sukknr.  Bu 
below  that  place  coir  rope  is  very  generally  cm 
ployed,  being  better  able,  it  is  believed,  to  staiu 
the  action  of  salt  water.  The  Moonja,  howevei 
is  possessed  of  great  tenacity,  as  is  evident  fror 
two-inch  ropes,  often  fifty  fathoms  in  leng 
made  of  its  fibres,  being  sufficient  for  drnggn’ 
their  largest  or  1 200-maund  boats  up  the  Indus 
and  consequently  against  the,  full  force  of 


S A CCH  A RU  MI'  ROC  E RU  M . 

utrcnni,  even  round  projecting  points.  I lie  rope 
is  nlso  possessed  of  lightness,  so  advantageous 
for  rigging,  and  is  capable,  also,  of  bearing, 
without  injury,  alternate  exposure  to  wet  and  to 
subsequent  drying.  Both  qualities  being  essen- 
tial for  a tow-rope.  Air.  Burns  has  also  informed 
him  that  plants  growing  beyond  the' range  of  the 
overflowings  of  the  river,  or  of  the  influence  of 
the  tides — that  is,  in  the  interior  of  the  country, 
where,  indeed,  it  grows  in  vast  abundance— -are 
possessed  of  the  greatest  strength.  The  upper 
leaves,  about  a foot  or  so  in  length,  are  preferred 
and  collected.  Having  been  made  up  into  bun- 
dles, they  are  kept  for  use.  When  required  for 
twisting  into  rope,  they  are  first  moistened  in 
water,  two  men  then,  sitting  opposiie  on  each 
other,  take  one  of  these  moist  bundles  and  bent 
it  alternately  with  mallets,  until  the  loose,  cel- 
lular arc  separated  from  the  fibrous  parts.  These 
are  then  ready  for  twisting  into  the  ropes  which 
are  so  extensively  employed  on  the  Indus.  It  is 
svident  that  a continuation  of  the  same  process, 
or  the  employment  of  the  Dhettkee  of  India, 
would  afford  a very  ample  supply  of  half-stuff  for 
paper  makers,  and  at  a cheap  rate. — Rogle,  Ind. 
Fibres,  page  30.  Griffith  collected  nearly  one 
hundred  different  grasses  in  the  Tenasseriin  pro- 
rinces,but  Mr  Mason  was  not  aware  that  the  des- 
cription of  a single  species  has  ever  been  pub 
ished.  — Masoti. 

(7278)  S A CCH  ARUM  OFFICINARUM. 
Sugar  cane.  Lin. 


Karumboo,  Tam.  Tetm,  Malay. 

Gunna,  Duck.  Itcliootnnda,  Sans 

Cherooka,  Tei,.  Ains.  Mat.  Med . p.  261. 

Saceharum  officinarum,  the  best  known  spe- 
ies,  or  that  yielding  sugar  in  India,  is  cultivated 
n all  parts  of  that  country,  and  several  varieties 
re  known.  It  was  introduced  into  the  south 
if  Europe  and  the  Canaries,  and  thence  into  the 
Vest  Indies.  Another  species  introduced  from 
'liina,  was  named  S.  Sinense  by  Dr.  Roxburgh, 
t was  extensively  distributed  throughout  India, 
nd  still  is  so  to  some  extent,  as  the  canes  arc 
u-ge,  rich  in  juice,  and  hard  enough  to  resist 
he  attacks  ot  the  white  ants.  Within  the  last 
2w  years,  the  Otaheite  sugar-cane  has  been  in- 
roduced  from  the  Mauritius  into  India,  and 
apidly  spread  through  the  country.  It  is  no 
oubt  the  same  species  that  was  many  years 
ince  introduced  into  the  West  Indies,  "it  is 
rcrbably  the  Cannc  de  Unite  of  Tussac,  or  S. 
iolaceum. — Eng.  Cgc.  ' See  Sugar. 

(7279)  SACCHARUM  PROCERUM.  Lof- 
f Saceharum,  Sirkunda  ; Sarkara.  HrND,  Very 
bundant  every  where  on  the  sandy  ridges  and 
lains.of  Ajmerc  where  water  is  not  very  far  from 
surface. ^ The  lower  parts  of  the  culms,  called 
nrkundu”  are  made  into  outside  checks  for 

ways,  8jC  ; ihc  Uppei.  parts  of  t|10  culm8 

' , nrltee>  are  n-adc  into  excellent  neat 

1 chenl1  ina,8i  much  used  in  thatching,  See. 


SACCO LABIUM. 

I the  floral  leaves  are  made  into  “ moohj bv 
separating  the  fibres,  by  beating  the  leaves; 
this  is  very  much  used  to  make  string  and 
rope. — Gen.  Med.  Top.  p.  175 
(7230)  SACCHARUM  SARA. 

Shura  Goondrn,  Sur,  II ind. 

Common  in  the  plains  of  India.  The  culms 
.tie  finei  and  stronger  than  surkuuda,  and  are 
used  to  make  arrows  of,  in  preference  to  the  other 
species  when  obtainable.  The  species  of  saecha- 

i'um  are  often  confounded  by  the  natives 

Gen.  Med.  Top: page  175.  Saceharum  Sara, 
yields  the  common  “kulin”  or  Heed  Pen  with 
which  in  India,  the  Arabic  and  Persian  characters 
are  written.  The  Shut-  or ' Sura  of  Bengal  (Sac- 
charum  Sara),  or  the  Pen  reed  grass,  Mr.  Henly 
informs  Dr.  Royle  is  employed  by  the  boatmen 
about  Allahabad  and  Mirznpore,  and  esteemed  as 
a tow-line  for  its  strength  and  durability  even 
when  exposed  to  the  action  of  water.  It  is  said 
to  be  beaten  into  a rude  fibre  and  then  twisted 
into  a rope. — Rogle. 

(7281)  SACCHARUM  SPONTANEUM  • 
Thatching  grass. 

Kus ; Kush  ; Kagara,  Hind, 

A ciy  abundant  in  the  plains,  of  Ajinere  where 
the  blossom  in  the  rains  has  a beautiful  silvery 
appeal  ance.  Brooms  are  made  of  the  culms, string 
of  the  leaves,  and  the  whole  is  used  to  thatch 
With.— Genl.  Med.  Top.  page  175.  The 
Karens  in  Amherst  Province  cover  their  hous- 
es with  the  tall  grasses  which  are  so  abund- 
ant on  the  Coast,  and  n few  Europeans  prefer 
this  thatch  to  that  made  from  the  nipa.  Two  dif- 
ferent species  of  grass  Imperata  cylindrica,  Syn. 
oaceharum  cylindrical^  and  Saceharum  sponta- 
neum.are  used  for  this  purpose, both  of  which  were 
formerly  referred  to  the  genus  which  produces 
sugar  cane.  But  the  sugar  grass  seen  in  Maul- 
main,  which  flowers  two  or  three  feet  hHi  Ins 
been  removed  since  Roxburgh  wrote,  into  the 
genus  Imperata.  This  is  one  of  the  grasses  used 
tor  thatch,  and  is  often  mistaken  for  Saceharum 
spontanenm,  which  is  the  other.— Mason 
(7282)  SACCOLABIUM,  a genus  of  Plants 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Vandea  and  the  natural 
order  Orcludacece,  now  extensively  cultivated  in 
hot-houses  especially  dedicated  to  their  cultiva- 
tum.  this  Asiatic  genus,  is  found  in  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and 
thence  extending  north  along  the  Himalayan 
Mountains  to  80’  4 N.  lat.,  where  5.  guttatum 
is  found  on  trees,  as  well  as  in  more  southern 
latitudes.  I he  genus  consists  of  caulescent 
epiphytes,  with  2-rowed  coriaceous  leaves  which 
are  often  oblique  at  the  apex.  The  flowers  are 

axillary,  and  either  racemose  or  solitary 

Eng.  Cgc  Dr.  Wight  gives  Saceolabium  g„t- 
atnm,  1745-6  ; mveum,  1676  ; paniculatuin 
1676  ; papillosum,  1672;  R^eedii,  1745(1.’ 

anum,n8 ! T 1 3Pe*iosun’’1 ; nnd  Wlghli-* 
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SAFFLOWER. 


SAFFLQW  ER. 


(7383)  SACCOLA13IUM  RETUSUM  and 
S.  GUTTATUM:  spotted  saccolabuai. 


Svn.  Aerides  gutl.al.nin. 

One  of  the  noblest  orcliids  in  the  Tenasseriin 
Provinces  belongs  to  the  saccofabium,  or  bag-lip- 
genus  ; the  lip  forming  a bag, or  spur.  The  flowers 
are  numerous,  white,  spotted  with  rose-violet, 
and  stand  on  little  pedicels  all  around  the  stalk 
so  as  to  form  an  elegant  plume  sometimes  a 
foot  long,  which  give  the  trees  on  which  they 
grow  a most  princely  appearance.  They  are 
profusely  multiplied  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Maulmain,  and  are  highly  valued  in  England. — 
Mason. 

(7284)  SADACHOO  ok  MADASOO  AVOOD. 

Sadaichee  marum,  Tam. 


(7285)  SADDLES. 


Sellcs.  Fa. 

Sattel,  Geu. 

Zeen,  Guz.  Hind. 


Selle,  It. 
Sadia,  Rus. 
Selles,  8p. 


Are  seats  adapted  to  the  horse’s  back,  form- 
ed of  wooden  frames,  covered  with  leather,  cloth, 


See.  English  saddles  are  reckoned  the  best.  Sher- 
borne and/Lynn,  are  particularly  remarkable  for 
this  manufacture. — Faulkner.  Though  not  com- 
ing exactly  under  the  head  of  embroidery  we 
may  yet  mention  here  from  the  articles  at  the 
Exhibition  of  1851,  the  saddle-cloths  and  match- 
lock accoutrements  from  the  Rajah  of  Kotah, 
a pattern  was  produced  with  gold-headed  nails, 
fixed  into  green  velvet.  The  effect  of  this  was 
so  good  as  to  be  greatly  admired  by  some  ot  the 
best  judges. — Foyle  Arts  8pc.  of  India,  p.  508. 


(7286)  SAFFLOAAFER,  Bastard  Saffron, 
Cakthamus  tinctorius. 


Usfar,  Arab. 

Koosum,  Kajeerah, 
Beng. 

Cossumba,  Can. 

Saffloer  Bastered  Saffran, 
Dut. 

Kurtin,  Egypt. 

Cartarne  Saffran  batard, 
F:i. 

Safflor,  Geu. 


Kussurnba,  Guz.  Hind. 
Zaffrone,  It. 

Kussurnba,  Mal. 
Polerroi,  Prostoi  scluvf- 
ran,  llus. 

Kussurnba  Kmn.  lottora 
Sans. 

Azafron  bastardo,  Sp. 
Sendorkurn,  Tam. 
Kussurnba  chetto,  Tel. 


This  annual  plant  grows  in  India  Egypt, 
America,  and  some  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe. 
It  is  chiefly  used  for  dyeing,  producing’ different 
tints  of  red  and  orange,  according  to  the  alterative 
employed  in  combination.  It  also  forms  the 
basis  of  rouge.  Safflower  is  produced  in  some 
parts  of  the  Concans,  and  is  extensively  cultivat- 
ed in  Guzerat  ; that  obtained  from  Bengal  is 
considered  superior  to  all  the  other  Indian  va- 
rieties.— Faulkner . Safflower  was  shown  in  the 
Great  Exhibition  from  Celebes,  Assam,  the  vici- 
ty  of  Calcutta,  Dacca,  the  states  of  Ilajpootana 
and  other  places.  There  arc  two  species  : 
Gurlhamus  tinctorius,  which  has  small  leaves  and 
an  orange  flower  ; and  0.  oxyacantha , with  larger 


leaves  and  a yellow  flower,  a native  of  Caucasus.. 
The  former  is  cull ivated  in  Egypt,  the  Levant, 
&c.,  where  it  forms  a considerable  -article  of 
commerce.  6,633  cwts.  of  safflower  were 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1835, 
of  which  about  one-half  was  retained 
for  home  consumption.  Of  5,352  cwts.  im- 
ported in  1840,  nearly  the  whole  came  from 
British  possessions  in  the  East.  In  1847,  about 
4\5  tons  were  imported;  in  1848,  506  tons;  in 
1849,  407  tons  ; in  1850,  522  tons.  The  price 
of  safflower  varies  from  £1  to  £8  per  cwt.,  ac- 
cording to  quality.  That  from  Bombay  is  least 
esteemed,  fetching  only  20s.  to  30s.  The  annual 
quantity  of  safflower,  according  to  Dr.  Taylor, 
exported  from  the  district  of  Dacca  for  eight 
years  ending  with  1839,  amounted  to  4,000 
maunds,  or  about  149  tons.  The  exports  through 
the  Calcutta  Custom  House  are  occasionally 
large  : in  1824-25  there  were  about  316  tons; 
S,500  Indian  maunds  were  shipped  from  Calcutta 
in  each  of  the  years  1841  and  1 842.  The  prices 
in  the  Liverpool  market,  in  January  1853,  were 
for  Bengal,  good  and  fine,  £6  to  £7  10s.  per 
cwt.  ; middling,  £4  to  £4  10s.  ; inferior  and 
ordinary,  £2  lOs.  to  SZ.—Simmonds. 

At  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1855,  four  speci- 
mens of  the  powder  were  exhibited  from  Cudda- 
pah,  Chittledroog  and  Madura,  and  several  pac- 
kets of  the  seeds  were  sent  from  other  districts. 
The  dried  florets  of  “ Carthamus  tinctorius”  yield 
a very  beautiful  colouring  matter,  whicn  attaches 
itself  without  a mordant.  In  Madras  it  is  chiefly 
used  for  colouring  cotton,  and  produces  vaii- 
ous  shades  of  pink,  rose,  crimson,  scarlet,  &c. 
In  Bangalore,  silk  is  dyed  with  it,  but  the  dye  is 
very  fugitive,  and  will  not  bear  washing.  An ; 
alkaline°extract  precipitated . by  an  acid  (Lime 
juice  is  commonly  used)  will  give  a fine  rose  colour 
either  to  silk  or  cotton.  The  colouring  matter 
is  not  suitable  to  wool.  The  coosum  is  cultiva-  • 
ted  extensively  throughout  the  Ceded  Distiicts, 
&e,  the  seed  yielding  an  oil,  and  the  flower  a dye.. 
The  flower  is  gathered  and  rubbed  down  into  a 
powder,  and  sold  in  this  state.  When  used  for 
dyeing  it  is  putina  cloth  and  washed  in  colrtl 
water°for  a long  time,  to  remove  a yellow  colour- 
ing  matter ; it  is  then  boiled  and  yields  the  Pink> 
dyeing  liquid.  The  Chinese  safflower  is  worth  i 
four  times  the  amount  of  the  Indian  article  (Pro- 
fessor Solly),  and  the  loss  from  careless  drying, 
and  preparation  has  too  often  been  set  down  to  the* 
“ nature  of  the  article.” — M.  JE.  J.  F.  According! 
to  Tomlinson,  Safflower  is  the  dried  flowers  of 
Carthamus  tinctorius,  the  chemical  principles  of 
which  are  given  under  Carthamus.  It  is  an  an- 
nual composite  plant.,  cultivated  in  India,  Egyp  > 
'Spain,  and  the  Levant,  &c.  on  account  of  i s 
dyeing  properties.  The  flowers  are  the  on  y 
parts  vised  in  dyeing  : these  yield  two  sor  s o 
colouring  matter  ; the  first  yellow,  and  0 1 ' 

value  ; the  second,  a pink  of  great  delicacy  an 
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SAFFLOWER. 

beauty,  but  not  very  permanent.  The  yellow 
colour  of  safflower  is  soluble  iu  water,  the  pink 
is  resinous  in  its  nature,  and  is  best  dissolved  by 
the  fixed  alkalies.  The  flowers  of  the  carthamus 
are  gathered,  placed  in  a bag,  and  trodden  under 
water  to  get  rid  of  the  yellow  colour.  They  are 
then  placed  in  a trough  with  soda,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  6 lbs.  to  12' 1 lbs.  of  carthamus.  After 
soaking  for  a time,  the  contents  of  the  trough 
are  transferred  to  another,  having  a perforated 
bottom,  but  lined  with  a finely-woven  cloth. 
This  perforated  trough  is  placed  over  an 
unperforated  empty  one,  and  water  is  pour- 
ed through  the  upper  one.  This  carries 
with  it  a large  amount  of  the  colouring  mat- 
ter released  by  the  alkali.  When  the  lower 
trough  is  full  the  bath  is  placed  over  another 
trough.  A little  more  alkali  is  added  and  fresh 
water,  until  the  latter  runs  through  without 
carrying  any  more  colouring  matter.  Lemon 
in  ice  is  added  to  the  dye  stuff  in  the  troughs, 
find  raises  the  colour  to  a bright  cherry-red. 
silk,  in  hanks,  is  then  immersed  and  turned 
round  skein-sticks  in  the  bath  as  long  as  it  will 
:ake  up  any  colour.  It  is  then  dried,  and  if 
;he  colour  be  not  deep  enough,  it  is  passed 
through  another  bath  of  similar  strength.  A final 
lightening  is  given  by  turning  the  silk  round 
he  skein-sticks  7 or  8 times  in  warm  water 
vith  lemon-juice,  in  the  proportion  of  half  a 
lint  to  each  pailful  of  water.  This  colour  will 
lot  bear  the  action  of  soap,  nor  will  it  long 
rithstand  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air  ; it  is 
hiefly  employed  on  silk  for  imitating  the  fine 
lye  ot  the  French  called  ponceau.  For  ponceau, 
r flame-colour,  the  silk  is  first  boiled,  and  then 
eceives  a slight  foundation  of  nnnotto  ; but  it 
mst  not  be  aluraed.  Safflower  is  a costly  dve  : 

. is  chosen  in  flakes  of  a bright  pink  colour  ; 
hat  in  powder,  dark-coloured,  or  oily,  is  of  infe- 
ior  quality.  The  beauty  of  the  colour,  in  its 
“rest  form,  has  caused  it  to  be  employed  in  the 
lanufacture  of  rouge.  The  preparation  of  rouge 
•om  cochineal  is  described  under  Carmine. 
he  delicate  and  beautful  rouge,  known  as  rouge 
egetale,  is  nothing  more  than  the  colour  of 
ifflower  which  has  been  extracted  by  means  of 
rystallized  soda,  precipitated  by  citric  acid, 
len  slowly  dried,  and  ground  up  with  the  pur- 
st  talc.  Dr.  Ure’s  account  of  the  process  of  rouge- 
laking  from  safflower  is  as  follows  : “ The 
owers,  after  being  washed  with  pure  water  till 
comes  oft  colourless,  are  dried,  pulverized,  and 
igested  with  a weak  solution  of  crystals  of  soda 
Inch  assumes  thereby  a yellow  colour.  Into 
ns  liquor  a quantity  of  finely  carded  white  cot- 
m wooi  13  plunged,  and  then  so  much  lemon- 
ucc  or  pure  vinegar  is  added  as  to  supersatu- 
, the  socl»-  The  colouring  matter  is  disen- 
•>ged,  and  falls  down  in  an  impalpable  powder 
pon  the  cotton  filaments.  The  cotton,  after 
S washed  ut  cold  water,  to  remove  some 


SAFFRON. 

yellow  colouring  particles,  is  to  be  treated  with 
a fresh  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  which  takes 
up  the  red  colouring  matter  in  a state  of  purity. 
Before  precipitating  this  pigment  a second  time 
by  the  acid  ot  lemons,  some  soft  powdered 
talc  should  be  laid  in  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  for  the  purpose  ot  absorbing  the 

fine  rouge,  in  proportion  as  it  is  separated  from 
the  carbonate  of  soda,  winch  now  holds  it  dis- 
solved. The  coloured  mixture  must  be  finally 
triturated  with  a few  drops  of  olive-oil  in  order 
to  make  it  smooth  and  marrowy.  Upon  the 
fineness  of  the  talc,  and  the  proportion  of  the 
safflower  precipitate  which  it  contains,  depends 
the  beauty  and  value  of  the  cosmetic.  The 
rouge  of  the  above  second  precipitation  is  receiv- 
ed sometimes  upon  bits  of  fine-twisted  wool- 
len stuff,  called  crepovs,  which  ladies  rub 
upon  their  cheeks  — Tomlinson.  See  Carthamus. 

(7287)  SAFFLOWER.  OIL.  Carthamus 

TINCTORIUS. 


Kurrur  or  Coosum  ka  tael, 
Hind. 


Chendoorookoo  vennai, 

Tam. 

Koosumba,  noon  ay,  Tec. 

A light  yellow  clear  oil  is  obtained  from  the 
seeds  of  the  plant,  yielding  the  well  known  dye. 
It  glows  plentifully  in  Mysore  and  Tinnevellv. 
In  Mysore  and  Bellary,  it  costs  about  Rs  2-8-0 
per  inaund,  and  is  used  for  lamps,  culinary  and 
other  purposes. — M.  E.  J.  R. 

(7288)  SAFFLOWER  SEED. 

Kurdeli,  Gu  z.  and  Hind. 

The  seed  of  the  Carthamus  tinctorins  is  trian- 
gular shaped,  of  a whitish  yellow  colour,  and 
affords  an  oil  used  by  the  natives  of  India  for 
culinary  purposes.  Kurdeli  has  of  late  been  ex- 
ported from  Bombay  to  England  and  France  ns 
an  “ oil  seed  ” — Fa-ulhier. 


(7289)  SAFFRON. 

Zaifran,  Arab. 
Khohoon,  Cyng. 
Safran,  Dut. 

Safran,  Fit. 

Saffran-  Ger. 

Saffron,  Sp. 

Keysur,  Zaifran  Guz. 
Hind. 

Zafferauo,  It. 

Crocus,  Lat. 

Safaron,  Mal. 


Crocus  satiyus. 

Abeer,  Kurkam,  Kur- 
koom,  Zaifran,  Peks. 
Acafrao,  Port. 

Schafrau  Rus. 

K as  m i ra-j  an  m a . K u n - 

kania.  Sans. 

Safaroon,  Malay. 
Keysur,  Duk. 
Khoon-gooma  poo,  Ta  m. 
Khoonkooinapoohoo- 
Tel. 


Crocus  sativus,  saffron,  is  a native  of 
Asia  Minor,  naturalized  in  England,  France, 
and  many  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  cul- 
tivated in  Persia  and  Cashmere.  The  saffron 
of  commerce  consists  of  the  dried  stigmata  of 
the  flower.  These  are  picked  out,  dried  on  pa- 
per cither  in  a kiln  or  .by  the  sun.  If  compress- 
ed into  cakes  it  is  accordingly  called  cake  saf- 
fron ; hag  saffron  is  what  is  usually  met  with 
The  hag  saffron  consists  of  the  stigmas  each 
1G31 
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SAGE. 
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abovit  nn  inch  and  a half  long,  brown-veil,  the 
upper  part  flattened,  widened,  and  cleft ; the 
lower,  hair-like  and  yellowish.  The  odour  is 
fragrant,  taste  bitter  but  agreeable.  Saffron  tin- 
ges the  saliva  yellow.  Mr.  Pereira  informs  us 
t.lmt  one  grain  of  good  saffron  contains  the  stig- 
mata and  styles  of  nine  flowers,  so  that  one 
ounce  of  saffron,  is  equal  to4,o2()  flowers.  Cake 
saffron  as  now  met  with,  contains  none  of  the 
real  article,  being  prepared  from  the  florets  of 
tire  safflower  (see  Caiithamus)  made  into  a paste 
with  gum  water.  — O’ Shaughnesay,  p.  654.  Dr. 
Honigberger,  p.  263,  mentions  that  Oocus  sa- 
tivus  is  monopolized  by  the  Cashmercan  govern- 
ment and  that  the  Hakims  of  the  Punjab  use 
saffron  in  melancholy,  typhus  fever,  enlarge- 
ment of  the  liver,  and  retention  of  urine.  It. 
is  now  imported  into  India  both  from  Persia 
and  Cashmere,  but  into  the  North  western  parts 
of  India  from  the  latter  only.  Dr.  Falconer, 
who  visited  Cashmere  is  of  opinion  that  Saffron 
could  be  successfully  cultivated  in  the  Himalayas, 
at  heights  varying  from  six  thousand  to  six 
thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
that  if  it  were  once  brought  into  the  market,  the 
demand  for  it  would  be  almost  unlimited. — 
Rhode  M.S.S.  Saffron  consists  of  the  pistils 
of  the  Crocus  salivus,  a bulbous  plant,  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  South  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
nnd  cultivated  to  a small  extent  in  Cambridge- 
shire. The  pistils  are  generally  dried,  and  com- 
pressed into  firm  cakes  or  masses,  termed  in  In- 
dia Roolla  saffron  ; but  the  finest  called  Hay 
saffron,  consists  of  the  pistils  merely  dried.  When 
good,  saffron  has  a sweetish,  penetrating,  dif- 
fusive odour  ; a warm,  pungent,  bitterish  taste  ; 
and  a rich  deep  orange  colour.  It  is  used  in 
medicine,  as  a colouring  substance,  and  in  do- 
mestic cookery.  Saffron  is  brought  to  India 
from  England,  the  sea  ports  of  the  Red  Sea, 
Persia,  and  Cashmere. — Faulkner.  Ainslie  tells 
us  that  the  vytians  prescribe  this  article  in  ner- 
vous affections  attended  with  vertigo,  and  where 
there  appears  to  be  an  approach  to  apoplexy, 
by  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  head.  They 
also  believe  it  to  possess  considerable  virtue  in 
Melanchola,  Hysteric  depressions,  and  Kistnah 
Dashum  (Typhus  Fever),  in  which  last  they  sup- 
pose it  to  act  as  a cordial  and  restorative.  To 
women,  soon  after  the  pains  of,  childbirth  are 
over,  ar.  infusion  of  saffron  is  frequently  admi- 
nistered by  the  Tamool  midwives  to  prevent 
fever,  to  support  the  animal  spirits  ; and  gently 
to  assist  in  carrying  oft  the  lochia.  Jhis  me- 
dicine is  besides  used  by  the  Indian  Practitioners 
as  an  external  application  in  Ophthalmia  when 
mixed  with  a small  quantity  of  pounded  Kadu- 
kai  (Chebulic  Myrobolan)  ■ and  linie  juice  and 
applied  round  the  eye,  but  close  to  it  l he  Ara- 
bians class  it  amongst  their  Mosebetal  (Hypnotics) 
Mokewyatdit  (Cardiaca)  and  Mufettchat  (De- 
obstruentia). — Ain  sites'  Mat.  Med.  page  38. 


According  to  Tomlinson,  Saffron  consists  of  the 
stigmata  of  the  flowers  of  a perennial  bulbous 
plant  {Crocus  saticus.), once  extensively  cultivated 
at  Saffron  Walden  in  Essex,  and  still  fostered  in 
some  parts  of  Cambridgeshire.  From  this  small 
portion  of  the  flower  is  obtained  a rich  yellow  - 
red  colour,  which,  when  dried  and  pure,  is  of  a 
scarlet  hue.  Saffron  is  imported  into  Britain,  from 
Sicily,  France,  and  Spain,  but  the  foreign  pro- 
duct is  not  so  much  esteemed  as  the  English. 
The  use  of  saffron  is,  however,  diminishing.  It 
is  employed  as  a seasoning  in  cookery  : also  to 
colour  confectionary,  liqueurs,  varnishes,  and 
sometimes  cheese  and  butter.  It  is  used  to  a 
smallextent  by  painters  and  dyers.  It  was  for- 
merly much  used  in  medicine  as  a carminative, 
antispasmodic  aud  emmenagogue,  and  it  is  still 
occasionally  employed  to  promote  the  eruption  of 
certain  diseases  of  the  skin.  On  the  same  prin- 
ciple it  is  given  to  birds  to  assist  their  moult- 
ing. Dr.  Lindlev  describes  the  colouring  in- 
gredient of  this  plant  as  “ n peculiar  principle  to 
which  the  name  of  Polychroite  has  been  given  ; it 
possesses  the  properties  of  being  totally  destroy- 
ed by  the  action  of  the  solar  rays,  colouring  in 
small  quantity  a large  body  of  water,  and  of  form- 
ing blue  or  green  tints  when  treated  with  sul- 
phuric and  nitric  acid,  or  with  sulphate  of  Iron. 
In  moderate  doses,  this  substance  stimulates  the 
stomach,  and  in  large  quantities,  excites  the  vas- 
cular system.  Moreover  it  seems  to  have  a spe- 
cific influence  on  the  cerebro-spinnl  system,  as  it 
affects,  it  is  said,  the  mental  faculties,  a result 
which  De  Candolle  considers  analogous  to  that 
produced  by  the  petals  of  certain  odorous 
flowers.”  Saffron  is  known  in  commerce  as  a 
kind  of  fibrous  cake.  This  should  be  moderate- 
ly moist,  close,  tough,  and  compact,  the  smell 
sweet  and  penetrating,  the  taste  warm,  pungent, 
and  soinew'hat  bitter.  — Tomlinson. 


(7290)  SAGAPENUM. 


Sulibeuuj,  Arab. 
Sagapenum,  Fr. 
Sagapcnummi,  Ger. 
Sngbennj,  Gcz.  Hind. 


Sagapeno.  It. 
Sagnfioon,  Pec*. 
Kuudcl,  Sans. 


A concrete  gum  resin,  supposed  to  be  a kind 
of  assafeetida  ( Ferula  Persica).  It  is  found  iu 
masses  formed  of  soft,  adhesive  fragments,  the 
size  of  the  thumb  or  more,  somewhat  transparent; 
reddish  yellow  externally,  pale  within,  of  a waxy 
or  brittle  consistence,  often  mixed  with  impuri- 
ties and  seeds.  Its  odour  resembles  that  of  garlic 
and  assafeetida,  its  taste  is  hot,  nauseous,  and 
rather  bitter.  It  is  sometimes  adulterated  witli 
B’dellium  (PVn/.Googul),  and  other  similar  gums 
Its  medicinal  uses  are  the  same  as  those  of  av 
safeetida,  but  it  is  considered  less  energetic,  auc. 
is  but  little  employed.  It  is  obtained  from. 
Smyrna,  Alexandria,  &c. — O' Shaughnessy. 


(7291)  SAGE.  A perennial,  native  of  th< 
South  of  Europe  ; it  grows  in  all  the  gardens 
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propagated1  by  seeds,  layers,  and  slips,  i formis,  a dwarfish  palm  ; and  some  sago  is  made 
any  difficulty.  It  is  used  for  seasoning,  from  it  for  native  use  in  Travancore,  Mysore, 

and  Wyuaad,  in  the  East  Indies. 

1 he  trunk  of  the  sago  palm,  Metroxylon  sagus. 
is  five  or  six  feet  round,  and  it  grows  to  th 


and  is 

without  any  difficulty 

(7292)  SAGE,  BENGAL. 

Murtoo,  Brng. 

Leaves  and  herb  of  Meriandra  Bengalensis. — 
Ben.  p.  223. 

(7293)  SAGERETIA,  a genus  of  Plants  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  of  Rkamnacece , form- 
ed, by  M.  A.  Brongniart,  of  old  species  of  Zi- 
zyphus  and  of  Bhammts,  and  named  after  M. 
Sageret,  a French  vegetable  physiologist.  The 
species  are  found  in  both  South  and  North 
America,  Java,  China,  and  in  India  along  the 
foot  of  the  Himalayas.  The  only  species  which 
requires  particular  notice  is  S.  ageretia  thee’ sans 
which  is  remarkable  as  being  employed  as  a sub- 
stitute for  tea,  even  in  China,  where  the  poor  are 
described  by  Osbeck  as  making  use  of  the  leaves 
n the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  true  tea,  and 
for  which  it  makes  a good  substitute  from  its 
stringency  and  fragrance. — Evg.  Cyc. 

(7294)  SAGIG.  The  name  given  by  the 
Bisayas,  to  a variety  of  the  Manilla  Hemp. — 
Hoyle,  Fib.  Plants. 

(7295)  SAGITTARIA  SAGITTIFOLIA. 
rhe  arrowhead,  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of 
British  aquatie  plants,  whether  as  regards 
he  elegant  spear  leaved  canes  of  glossiest 
rreen,  or  the  flower  spikes  rising  in  pyra- 
nidal  form  from  the  surface  of  the  water.  This 
•lant  is  extensively  cultivated  among  the  Chi- 
lese  not  for  its  beauty  but  for  the  sake  of  its 
iulb,  which  fixes  itself  in  the  solid  earth  below 
he  mud  and  constitutes  an  article  of  food. — Art 
rour.  page  108,  April  1857. 

(7296)  SAGO. 


Saga,  Bali. 
Sagoodana,  Bbnq. 
Sekuhme,  Chin. 
Sagoo,  Sagoo-chawl, 
Guz.  Hind. 


Sagu,  Jav. 

Sagu,  Mal. 
Showarisee,  Tam. 
Zovfbeeuin.  Tjei,. 


General  Remarks— Sago,  and  starchy  matter 
tiled  to  it, is  obtained  from  many  palms.  It  is  eon- 
uned  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  stem,  and  is  se- 
arated by  bruising  and  elutriation.  From  the  soft 

■em  oiCycas  circmalis,  a kind  of  sago  is  produc- 
d in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  The  finest  is 
owever,  proem-eel  from  the  stems  of  Sagns  laevis 
? in  emits,  of  Roxburgh),  a native  of  Borneo 
. Sumatra ; and  Jrenga  sacckarifera , or  Go- 
utut  sacchariferus,  of  Rumphius.  The  Saguerus 
’ or  Metroxylon  sagus,  which  is  found  in 
Eastern  Islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  yields 
^len  matter  After  the  starchy  substance 

‘ °U.fc  ‘,f  the  steills  these  palms,  it  is 
a enulated  so  as  to  form  sago.  The  1-ist- 
lentmned  palm  also  furnishes  a large  supply  of 
1 hmo  as  well  as  sugar,  and  a kind  of 
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hin,,WUle’  are.  l)rocu|ed  from  Caryola  urens 
m>  ^g0  iS  obtained  from  ' 
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six  feet  round,  and  it  grows  to  the 
height  of  about  20  J<  et.  It  can  only  be  propa- 
gated by  seed  It  flourisnes  best  in  bogs  and 
swampy  marshes  ; a good  plantation  being  often 
a bog,  knee  deep.  The  pith  producing  the  sago 
is  seldom  of  use  till  the  tree  is  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen years  old  ; and  the  tree  does  not  live  long- 
er than  thirty  years.  Air.  Crawfurd  says  there 
are  four  varieties  of  this  palm  ; the  cultivated, 
the  wild,  one  distinguished  by  long  spines  on 
the  branches,  and  a fourth  destitute  of  these 
spines,  and  called  by  the  natives  female  sago. 
This  and  the  cultivated  species  afford  the  best 
farina  ; the  spiny  variety,  which  has  a slender 
trunk,  and  the  wild  tree,  yield  but  an  inferior 
quality  of  sago. 

The  farinaceous  matter  afforded  by  each  plant 
j is  very  considerable,  5'fO  lbs  being  a frequent 
j quantity,  while  300  lbs.  may  be  taken  as  the 
common  average  produce  of  each  tree.  Suppos- 
S ing  the  plants  set  at  a distance  of  ten  feet  apart, 
an  acre  would  contain  435  trees,  which,  on  com- 
ing to  maturity  in  fifteen  years,  would  yield  at 
the  before-mentioned  rate  120,500  lbs.  annually 
of  farinaceous  matter.  The  sago  meal,  in  its 
raw  state,  will  keep  good  about  a month.  The 
Malays  and  natives  of  the  Eastern  Islands,  with 
whom  it  forms  the  chief  article  of  sustenance, 
partially  bake  it  in  earthenware  moulds  into 
small  hard  cakes,  which  will  keep- for  a consi- 
derable time.  In  Java  the  word  “ saga”  smii- 
fics  bread. 

The  sago  palm  (MetroaSylon  sagas)  is  one  of 
the  smallest  of  its  tribe,  seldom  reaching  to  more 
than  30  feet  in  height,  and  grows  only  in  a re- 
gion extending  west,  to  Celebes  and*  Borneo, 
north  to  Mindanao,  south  to  Timor,  and  east  to 
Papua.  Ceram  is  its  chief  seat,  and  there  large 
forests  of  it  are  found.  The  edible  farina  is  the 
central  pith,  which  varies  considerably  in 
different  trees,  and  as  to  the  time  required 
(or  its  attaining  proper  maturity.  It  is  eaten 
by  the  natives  in  the  form  of  poitage.  A 
farina  of  an  inferior  kind  is  supplied  by 
the  Gomuti  palm,  another  tree  peculiar  to 
the  Eastern  Archipelago  growing  in  the  valleys 
of  hilly  tracts.  Perhaps  all  of  these  trees  contri- 
bute to  produce  the  ordinary  sagos  of  commerce, 
for  there  are  several  kinds.  Plancbe,  in  an  ex- 
cellent memoir  on  the  sagos,  has  described  six 
species,  which  he  distinguishes  by  the  names  of 
the  places  from  which  they  come.  Preferring  to 
classify  them  according  to  their  characters, 
M.  Mayet  distinguishes  only  three  speeies. 
The  first  he  denominates. 

Uncut  sago,  which  conies  from  different 
parts,  and  varies  much  in  color.  It  compre- 
hends-— 1st,  Maldivian  sago  of  Plancbe,  in  sphe- 
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rical  globules,  of  two  or  three  millimetics  iti 
diameter,  translucid,  ot'  an  unequal  pinkish 
white  color,  very  hard  and  insipid.  2nd.  New 
Guinea  sago,  of  Planch e,  in  rather  smaller 
globules,  of  a bright  red  color  on  one  side,  and 
white  on  the  other.  3 rd.  Greg  sago  of  the  Mo- 
luccas or  brown  sago  of  the  English,  of  unequal 
globules,  from  one  to  t hree  millimetres  in  diame- 
ter, opaque,  of 'a  dull  grey  color  on  one  side, 
and  whitish  on  the  other.  This  grey  color 
probably  raises  from  long  keeping  and  hu- 
midity. 4 th.  Large  grey  Hugo  of  the  Moluc- 
cas, exactly  resembling  No.  3,  only  that  the 
globules  are  from  four  to  eight  millimetres  in 
diameter.  5 th.  Fine  ichile  sago  of  the  Moluc- 
cas ; entirely  resembling  No.  3,  only  that  it  is 
purely  white,  owing  to  the  complete  edulcoration 
of  the  fecula  of  which  it  is  made.  Whatever  may 
be  the  places  of  origin  of  these  sagos,  they  all 
possess  the  following  characters — Rounded  glo- 
bules, generally  spherical,  all  isolated,  very  hard, 
elastic,  and  difficult  to  break  or  powder.  The 
globules  put  into  water,  generally  swell  to  twice 
their  original  size,  but  do  not  adhere  together. 

Second  sago. — This  species  corresponds  with 
the  pinkish  sago  of  the  Moluccas  of  Planche.  It 
is  in  very  small  globules,  less  regular  than  those 
of  the  “ first  sago,”  and  sometimes  stuck  together 
to  the  number  of  two  or  three.  Soaked  in  water, 
it  swells  to  double  its  volume. 

Third  Sago. — Tapioca  sago. — This  name  has 
been  applied  to  a species  of  sago  now  abundant 
in  commerce,  because  it  bears  the  same  relation 
to  the  ancient  or  first  sago,  and  even  to  the  pre- 
ceding sago,  that  tapioca  bears  to  “ Moussache,” 
which  is  the  fecula  of  the  manipc,  Janipha  mani- 
hot  (Manihot  utilissima).  Whilst  the  two  pre- 
ceding species  of  sago,  whatever  may  have  been 
stated  to  the  contrary,  have  been  neither  baked 
nor  submitted  to  any  heating  process,  as  is  prov- 
ed by  the  peifect  slate  of  nearly  all  their  grains 
of  fecula,  their  species  has  been  subjected  to  the 
action  of  heat  while  in  a state  of  a moist  paste. 
This  sago  is  not  in  spherical  globules,  like  the  two 
preceding  species,  or  at  least  there  are  but  few 
of  the  globules  of  that  form  ; it  is  rather  in  the 
form  of  very  small  irregular  tubercular  masses, 
formed  by  the  adherence  ot  different  numbers  of 
primary  globules.  The  facility  with  which  this  sa- 
go swells  and  is  divided  by  water,  has  occasioned 
it  to  be  preferred  as  an  article  of  food  to  the 
ancient  sago.  It  has  been  described  by  Planche 
under  the  name  of  the  white  sago  ol  the  Moluc- 
cas, and  by  Dr.  Pereira  under  the  name  of  pearl 
sago. 

Rennet,  in  his  work  on  “ Ceylon  and  its 
Capabilities,”  (1843),  states  that  sago  is  procur- 
ed from  the  granulated  pith  of  the  talipot  palm, 
Corypha  unbracidifera. 

The  Sagas  Rumphii , W ildenow,  and  S. 
furiniferg , Gaertner. — Before  maturity,  and 
previous  to  the  formation  of  the  fruit,  the 
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stem  consists  of  a thin  hard  wall,  about 
two  inches  thick,  and  of  an  enormous  vo- 
lume of  tissue  (commonly  termed  the  medulla  or 
pith),  from  which  the  farina  or  sago  is  obtained.  , 
As  the  fruit  forms,  the  farinaceous  medulla  dis- 
appears, and  when  the  tree  attains  full  maturity, 
the  stem  is  no  more  than  a hollow  shell.  Sago 
occurs  in  commerce  in  two  states',  pulverulent 
and  granulated.  1.  The  meal  or  flour  is  im- 
ported in  the  form  of  a fine  amylaceous  powder. 
It  is  whitish,  with  a bully  or  reddish  tint.  Its 
odor  is  faint,  but  somewhat  unpleasant  and, 
musty.  2.  Granulated  sago  is  of  two  kinds,  pearl 
and  common  brown.  The  former  occurs  in  small 
hard  grains,  not  exceeding  in  size  that  of  a pin’s 
head,  inodorous,  and  having  little  taste.  They  have 
a brownish  or  pinkish  yellow  tint,  and  are  some- 
what translucent.  By  the  aid  of  a solution  of 
chloride  of  lime  they  can  be  bleached,  and  render- 
ed perfectly  white.  The  dealers,  it  is  said,  pay 
T7  per  ton'  for  bleaching  it.  Common  sago  oc- 
curs in  larger  grains,  about  the  size  of  pearl 
barley,  which  are  brownish  white. 

Sago  is  an  article  of  exportation  to  Europe, 
and  is  also  shipped  to  India,  principally 
Bengal,  and  to  China.  It  is  in  its  granu- 
lated form  that  it  is  usually  sent  abroad.  The 
bes(  sago  is  the  produce  of  Siak,  on  the 
north  coast  of  Sumatra.  ri  his  is  of  a light 
brown  color,  the  grains  large,  and  not  easily p 
broken.  The  sago  of  Borneo  is  the  next  ini 
value  ; it  is  whiter,  but  more  friable.  The  pro- 
duce of  the  Moluccas,  though  greatest,  in  quan- 
tity, is  of  the  smallest  estimation.  The  cost  ofi 
granulated  sago,  from  the  hands  of  the  grower 
or  producer,  was,  according  to  Mr.  Crawfurd, 
only  a dollar  a picul.  It  fetches  in  the  London  i 
market — common  pearl,  20s.  to  26s.  the  cwt., 
sago  flour,  20s.  the  cwt.  The  Chinese  of  Malacca 
and  Singapore  have  invented  a process  bv  which 
they  refine  sago,  so  as  to  give  it  a fine  pearly 
lustre,  and  it  is  from  thence  we  now  principally 
derive  our  supplies  ot  this  article.  I he  expoits- 
from  Singapore  in  1847  exceeded  6|  million 
pounds,  but  are  now  much  larger.  '4 

Manufacture. — The  following  is  a descrip- 
tion of  the  manufacture  of  this  important1 
article  of  commerce — The  tree  being  cut 
down,  the  exterior  bark  is  removed,  and  the 
heart,  or  pith  of  the  palm,  a soft,  while,  spongy' 
and  mealy  substance  is  gathered  ; and  tor  the 
purposes  of  distant  transportation,  it  is  put  into- 
conical  bags,  made  of  plantain  leaves,  and 
neatly  tied  up.  In  that  state  it  is  called  by  the 
Malays  Saugoo  tampin,  or  bundles  of  sago;  each 
bundle  weighs  about  30  lbs.  On  its  arrive  a 
Singapore  it  is  purchased  by  the  Chinese  rnanu-. 
facturers  of  sago,  and  is  thus  treated:-—  Pon 
being  carried  to  the  manufactory,  the  plantam- 
leaf  covering  is  removed,  and  the  raw  sago,  un 
parting  a strong  acid  odour,  is  bruised,  an  i 
put  into  large  tubs  of  cold  spring  watci,  " 1C 
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it  undergoes  a process  of  purification  by  being 
stirred,  suffered  to  repose,  and  again  re-stirred 
in  liewiy-introduced  water.  When  well  purified 
thus,  it  is  taken  out  of  the  tubs  by  means  of 
small  vessels  ; and  being  mixed  with  a great 
deal  of  water,  the  liquid  is  gently  poured  upon 
a large  and  slightly  inclined  trough,  about  ten 
inches  in  height  and  width;  and  in  the  descent 
towards  the  depressed  end,  the  sago  is  de.- 
posited  iu  the  bottom  of  the,  trough,  whilst 
the  water  Hows  into  another  large  tub, 
where  what  may  remain  of  sago  is  finally 
deposited.  As  the  strata  of  deposited  sago  in-- 
creases  in  the  trough,  small  pieces  of  slates  are 
adjusted,  to  its  lower  end  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  substance.  AY  hen'  by  this  pouring  pro- 
cess the  trough  becomes  quite  full  of  sago,  it 
is  then  removed  to  make  room  for  a fresh  one, 
whilst  the  former  one  is  put  out  into  the  air, 
under  cover,  for  a short  time  ; and  on  its  being- 
well  dried,  the  sago  within  is  cut  into  square 
pieces  and  taken  out  to  be  thoroughly  dried, 
under  cover,  to  protect  it  from  the  sun.  It 
has  then  lost  the  acid  smell  already  uoticed, 
and  has  become  quite  white.  After  one  day’s 
drying  thus,  it  is  taken  into  what  may  be 
called  the  manufactory,  a long  shed,  open  in 
front  and  on  one  side,  and  closed  at  the  other 
mil  in  the  rear.  Here  the  lumps  of  sago  are 
broken  up,  and  are  reduced  into  an 
lour,  which  is  passed  through  a 
.uinps  which  are  retained  by  the  sieve  are  put 
lack  to  be  re-bruised,  whilst  that  portion  which 
lias  passed  is  collected,  and  is  placed  in  a long 
doth  bag,  the  gathered  ends  of  which,  like  those 
it  a hammock,  are  attached  to  a pole,  which  pole 
-leing  suspended  to  a beam  of  the  building  by 
i rope,  one  end  of  it  is  sharply  thrown  forward 
vith  a particular  jerk,  by  means  of  which  the 
sago  within  is  shortly  granulated  very  fine,  and 
reentries  what  is  technically  termed pearled.” 

It  is  then  taken  out  and  put  into  iron  vessels, 
nulled  qmili.es , for  the  purpose  of  being  dried. 

I liese  quallies  are  small  elliptical  pans,  and  resem- 
fie  inform  the  sugar  coppers  of  the  West  Indies, 
md  would  each  hold  about  five  gallons  of  fluid. 

I hey  are  set  a little  inclining,  and  in  a range,  over 
i line  of  furnaces,  each  one  having  its  own  fire, 
before  putting  in  the  sago  to  be  dried,  a cloth, 
vlnch  contains  a small  quantity  of  hog’s-lard,  or 
.ome  oily  substance,  is  hastily  passed  into  the 
pially,  and  t he  sago  is  equally  quickly  put  into 
t,  and  a Chinese  laborer  who  attends  it,  com- 
mences stirring  it  with  a pallit,  and  thuscon- 
■mues  his  labour  during  the  few  minutes  neces- 
sary to  expel  the  moisture  contained  in  the  sub- 
lance.  Thus  each  qually,  containing  about  ten 
jounds  of  sago,  requires  the  attendance  of  a man 
sago,  on  being  taken  off  the  fire,  is  spread 
co°  °,n  la‘-g«  tables,  after  which  it  is  fit 

fiiinL  n8fCked  t J-n  1)0XeS’  0r  Put  illto  b"gs  for 
Pment ; and  is  known  in  commerce  under  the 
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name  of  “ pearl  sago.”  Thus  the  labor  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  men  is  required  to  do  that  which,  with 
the  aid  of  simple  machinery,  might  be  done 
much  better  by  three  or  four  laborers.  A water- 
wheel would  both  work  a stirring  machine  and 
cause  an  inclined  cylinder  to  revolve  over  a fire, 
for  the  purpose  of  drying  the  sago,  in  the  man- 
ner used  for  corn,  meal,  and  flour  in  America, 
or  for  roasting  coffee  and  chicory  in  England. 
But  the  Chinese  have  no  idea  of  substituting 
artificial  means,  when  manual  ones  are  obtain- 
able. 

Singapore. — A considerable  quantity  of  sago 
is  exported  from  Singapore  in  the  state  of  flour. 
The  whole  quantity  made  and  exported  there 
exceeds,  on  the  average,  2,500 -tons  annually. 
The  quaulity  shipped  from  this  entrepot  is 
shown  by  the  anuexecl  returns,  nearly  all  of 
which  was  grown  and  manufactured  in  the  settle- 
ment. The  estimated  value  for  export  is  set 
down  at  14s.  per  picul  of  1-x  cwt.. 

EXPORTS  FROM  SINGAPORE. 

Piculs. 


1 340-4 1 . 

. Pearl  sago... 

41,146 

33 

. Sago  flour  .... 

33,552 

1ST  1 12  . . 

. Pearl  sago... 

46,225 

. Sago  flour 

7,447 

1841  43  . . 

. Pearl  sago... 

25,306 

.3' 

. Sago  flour  ... 

4,838 

1 843-44  . . 

• Pearl  sago... 

14,266 

U • * 

Sago  flour... 

14,067 

IS 44  45  . . 

-Pearl  sago 

18.472 

33 

• Sago  flour... 

36,14 1 

1845-46  . . 

Pearl  sago 

19.333 

33 

Sago  flour 

26,925 

1846-47  . ■ 

Pearl  sago... 

...  ...  40,765 

33  * • 

Sago  flour 

9,025 

Imports  of 

sago,  into  the 

United  Kingdom. 

id  quantity 

retained  for  home  consumption  : — 

Imports.  Home  consumption. 
Cwts.  Cwts. 

1826  ... 

...  9,644  

2,565 

183')  ... 

...  2,677  

1S34  ... 

...  25,763  

1338  ... 

...  18,627  

....  28  396 

1842  ... 

...  45,646  

....  50,994 

1846  ... 

....  45,671 

1848  ... 

...  65,000  

1849  ... 

...  83,711 

....  72,741 

1S50  ... 
■Simmonds. 

...  89,884  

Prom  the  above,  it  will  be  observed  that  sago,  and 
the  allied  starches  which  receive  its  name,  is  now 
an  extensive  article  of  diet,  contributing  largely  to 
the  food  of  the  nursery, the  diets  of  the  invalid  and 
the  delicacies  of  the  tables  of  the  rich.  It  is  con- 
tained in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  stem  of  many 
trees,  principally  palms, from  which  it  is  separated 
by  bruising  and  washing.  In  the  language  of 
the  Papua  Islands,  Sago  signifies  bread,  and  in 
many  countries,  this  vegetable  product  consti- 
1G35  - 
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best  sago  is  made,  there,  from' October  to  June,  as 
in  its  preparation  bright  sunshine  is  required  to 
mature  the  operation.  The  1st  sort  may  be  de- 
livered on  the  sea  coast  at  Its.  4£  per  maund 
from  9 , G 4 t cwts.  in  1826  to  100,000  cwts.  on  j (25  lbs.),  the  2d  sort  at  Lts.  per  maund.— M. 
the  average  ot  the  four  years  ending  1852.  In  j G.  G.  Sago  is  made  in  Malabar  from  the  pith 


tulesa  large  part  of  the  food  of  the  people.  And 
the  extent  to  which  it  has  latterly  been  brought 
into  general  use,  may  be  judged  of  by  mention- 
ing that  the  imports  into  England  have  increased 


form  of  sago 
t he  usual 


commerce,  sago  is  met  with  in  the 
meal,  and  as  pearl  sago,  the  latter  bein 

form  it  is  seen  in  Europe  from  the  meal  not  keep-  lary  matter  of  the  Gomuti,  the  Arelenga  sac- 
In  the  process  of  manufacture,  the  wood  is  | chari/era  : in  Java,  indeed,  this  palm  is  the 


pith 

of  the  Taliput  palm.  As  with  the  true  Sago 
palm,  a farina  is  prepared  from  the  medul- 


mg. 


split  into  billets, the  soft  interior  extracted  pound-  ! only  source  of  Sago,  which  is  used  in  con- 


ed  and  thrown  into  water, the  water  is  then  drain- 
ed off  the  pulpy  mass,  when  the  starch  comes 
away  with  it,  and  being  allowed  to  s'ettle,  is  after- 
wards prepared  and  purified  by  successive  wash- 
ings. This  is  the  •‘crude”  or  “raw”  “sago,” 
or  “ sago  meal,”  of  commerce.  The  Process 
employed  in  manufacturing  the  pearl  Sago, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  invented  by  f he  Chi- 
nese. When  the  raw  Sago  has  been  several 
times  washed  and  strained  through  cloth,  the 
masses  which  collect  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessels 
are  collected,  broken  into  pieces,  and  placed  upon 
platforms  in  the  sun  to  dry,  being  broken  into 
still  smaller  pieces  as  the  drying  proceeds.  When  j kind  of  Sago  is  procured 

powdered  and  sifted 


sufficiently  dry,  they  are 

through  sieves  made  of  the  midrib  of  the  cocoa 
nut  palm,  it  is  then  put  into  a bag  suspended 
from  the  roof  and  granulated  by  frequent  shak- 
ing. After  this  it  is  dried  in  iron  pans  over  the 
fire. 

Sources  of  Sago. — The  time  f<>r  collecting 
the  Sago,  is  just  before  the  tree  flowers, 
which  "it  "generally  does  when  seven  or  eight 
years  old.  The  best  sago  of  commerce  is 
obtained  from  two  species  of  Metroxylon, 
viz.  M.  Ruiuphii,  Mart : and  M.  Iceve,  Mart : 
which  inhabit  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, and  form  extensive  forests  almost  ex- 
clusively composed  of  their  own  kind,  these 
two  trees  both  grow  in  marshy  spots.  This  is 
known  as  the  true  sago  palm.  A 
produced  abundantly  from  one  of  the  date  species, 
the  Phcenix  farinifera,  q.  v.  The  Calamusagus 
laciniosus,  of  Grjgiths,  is  supposed  also  to  yield 
it,  but  that  known  as  “ Mergui  sago”  is  manu- 
factured from  the  Tacca  pennatifida.  A sago 
was  also  exhibited  in  the  Madras  Exhibition  of 
1 855,  made  from  the  Cycas  circinalis.  The  pith 
of  Caryota  urens  is  much  used  as  Sago  meal,  in 
Canara  when  fresh,  and  deserves  attention. 

E.  J.  It.  Sago  is  obtained  in  Cochin  from  a 
palm  called  koota  pnua,  and  sells  there  for 
annas  a pound,  and  in  Cochin,  the  date  palm 
flour  and  seed  is  called  Eeuthalkurroo.  Assistant 
Surgeon  J.  Pringle,  M.  v.,  Civil  Surgeon,  Cochin, 
in  a letter  to  the  Editor,  Cochin,  19th  October 
1850,  sent  specimens  of  Sago  manufactured  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Cochin,  the 
shipping  port,  as  also  throughout  the  conntiy  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  backwater,  on  which  theie  is 
excellent  water  carriage  to  the  sea  coast,  lhe 


siderable  quantity  in  the  western  and  poorer 
districts  of  the  island  and  is  offered  for  sale  in 
all  the  markets.  It  is  smaller  in  quantity  than 
j in  the  pitli  of  the  true  Sago-tree,  more  difficult 
to  extract  and  inferior  in  quality  : possessing  a 
certain  peculiar  flavour  from  which  the  farina 
of  the  true  Sago*  is  free.  Some  trees  will  pro- 
duce five  or  six  female  spadices, before  yielding  a 
single  male  one,  such  trees  are  considered  unpro. 
fitable  by  the  toddy  collectors,  but  in  this  case, 
it  is  said  that  they  yield  Sago  equal  in  quality, 
though  not  in  quantity,  to  the  Cycas  circinalis, 
from  which,  both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  a 

One  tree  yielded 
about  150  lbs.  of  good  Sago  meal.  The  pith  or 
farinaceous  part  of  the  trunk  of  old  trees,  of  the 
Caryota  urens  or  kittid  palm  is  manufactured 
into  Sago,  equal  to  the  best  farina,  being  highly 
nutritious  : It  is  said,  indeed,  to  be  equal  to 

that  of  the  true  Sago  palm.  In  China,  Sago  is 
obtained  from  ' Rapids  flabelliformis,  one  of 
dwarfish  genus  of  palms,  a native  of  the  island  of 
Liu-kin  and  Southern  China,  and,  also,  on  the 
authority  of  Simmonds  p.  314,  in  Travancore, 
Mysore,  and  the  Wynnnd.  A farina  is  prepared 
in  Brazil  from  the  inside  of  the  trunk  of  the 
“ Carnauba,” Copernica  cerifera,  of  the  Brazilians. 
The  pithy  portion  of  the  trunk  of  the  Gebang 
palm,  Cort/pha  Gehanga,  Blume,  yields  a sort  of 
Sago,  as  also  that  of  the  Sabal  Adansonii,  and 
sago  is  also  -the  Sago  palm  of  New  Ireland. 

The  Cycas  circinalis  before  alluded  to,  belongs 
to  the  Cycadacea,  a tribe  of  plants  possessing 
neaily  equal  affinity  with  palms  and  tree  ferns. 
Its  genera  are  natives  of  the  tropics  and  the 
temperate  parts  of  America  and  Asia,  all  of  them 
contain  a starch  and  it  is  separated  from  the 
pith  of  many  and  employed  as  an  article  of  diet. 
The  Encephalartos  is  called  “ Caffir  Bread. 
M.  ' The  seeds  of  Dion  ednle,  in  Mexico,  yield  starch 
and  in  the  Bahamas  and  other  West  Indian  Is- 
lands, a Sago  is  obtained  from  a species  ot  Za- 
mia.  In  the  Moluccas,  from  Ggcas  Circinalit, 
and  in  Japan  from  C.  revoluta. — Seeman. 

“ Ipuruma,”  is  the  Guiana  name  given  to  a 
Sago  like  flour  formed  from  the  medullary  por- 
tion of  the  trunk  of  the  Mauritia  Jlcxuosa.  It 
was  tried  bv  Humboldt,  who  described  it  as 
very  agreeable  to  the  taste,  resembling  rather  Cas- 
sava Bread,  than  the  sago  of  India.  It  is  sail 
to  yield  its  sago  in  most  abundance  if  the  male 
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tree  be  cut  down  just  before  the  flowers  appear. 
The  “ red"  or  netted  hammock  of  the  native 
tribes  of  the  Amazon,  are  made  from  string-  manu- 
factured from  the  dried  leaves  of  this  plant. 

The  “ Papuuha,”  Quilielma  species,  of  Brazil 
produces  a farinaceous  fruit.  In  various  countries 
of  Europe,  millet, JPauicum  muliaceum  and  P.fru- 
mentuceum  is  used  as  a substitute  for  sago  and 
is  considered  excellent. — Seemun.  Simmonds. 

Sago  of  Margin,  Sago  may  be  seen  in  eve- 
ry bazar  in  the  Tennsserim  Provinces,  but  it  is 
lot  generally  known  what  plant  produces  it,  many 
mving  the  erroneous  impression  that  it  is  made 
Yom  manihot.  It  is  the  produce  of  an  indige- 
ious  plant  abounding  along  the  sea  shores,  the 
slands,  and  especially  at  Mergui — a species  of 
acca,  the  same  plant  that  is  common  in  the 
>outh  Sea  Islands,  whose  tubers  there  supply  to 
he  inhabitants  the  place  of  bread.  Considerable 
Identities  of  sago  are  made  at  Mergui,  yet 
Mud  ley  in  his  Medical  Botany,  makes  no 
eference  to  tacca  as  yielding  sago. — Mason. 

^ -Archipelago. — Crawford  tells  us  that  in  the 
Eastern  Archipelago , there  are  supposed  to 
-e  five  palms  producing  this  article,  of  which 
he  most  frequently  cubivated  are  the  Me- 
rorylon  sago,  Syn.  Sagas  konigii,  Rambaya 
lain}  : and  the  Sagus  lie  vis,  Bamban,  Malay, 
ago  trees  arc  found  in  every  part  of  the 
lalayan  Archipelago  and  Philippines,  as  far 
s Mmdano,  wherever  there  is  a genial  soil 
>i  them,  and  this  soil  consists  of  a marsh  or 
og,  composed  of  decayed  land  and  vegetables, 
eai  the  sea  but  excluding  tidal  action.  They 
ie  most  abundant  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
lalay  Archipelago  at  the  Moluccas  and  neio-h- 
ounng  islands,  with  New  Guinea  and  Borneo, 
id,  in  the  Philippines,  Mindano.  All  these 
dms  yield  an  immense  quantity  of  farina, 
ie  wood  being  a mere  shell  containing  a 
ass  of  medulla,  and  the  Sago  from  them 
more  or  less  the  food  of  the  inhabitants 
the  Archipelago.  The  Sagos  propagate 
; lateraJ  s.hoots>  well  as  by  seeds,  and  only 
■oduce  fruit  once,  after  which  they  die.  From 
e first  of  their  properties,  a sago  plantation 
ice  formed  is  perpetual.  The  trees  are  culti- 
f ?,n  sma11  Patches,  and  a man  and 
s family  can  manage  a plantation  of  about 
'0  trees,  in  a space  of  100  square  fathoms, 
ie  trees  are  cut  down  immediately  before  bear- 
° fl  Ulw,W  UCh  is  usunl  about  the  age  of  ] 5 
ars.  VY  hen  a plantation  has  once  arrived  at 
■tuuty  there  will  be  a constant  harvest.  The 

5!  ,-  ree  when,.cif  do'v»  and  the  top  severed 
m it,  is  a cylinder  about  20  inches  in  dia- 
ster  andfrom]5f°  20  feet  in  height.  Assum- 
')e  tj'«, average,  the  contents  will  be 
aodv  busll«Is.  and  allowing  one  half  for 
AJTV  1lher'|  wlU  'o.nain  13  bushels 

A tree  Vf U?,"'’0",''  70a  l’ou,llis  for 
’ r bushels.  It  may  give  some 
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idea  of  the  enormous  rate  of  this  produce,  if  it 
be  considered  that  three  trees  yield  more  nu- 
tritive matter  than  an  acre  of  wheat  and 
six  trees  yield  more  than  an  acre  of  po- 
tatoes. An  acre  ot  sago,  if  cut  down  at 
one  harvest,  will  yield  5220  bushels,  or  as 
much  as  163  acres  of  wheat,  so  that  according 
as  we  allow  7 or  15  years  for  the  growth  of  a 
tree,  an  acre  of  sago  is  equal  in  annual  produce 
to  23  or  to  10  acres  of  wheat.  Up  till  1814  the 
Archipelago  used  to  export  small  quantities  of 
the  granulated  form  of  Sago,  of  a dirty  brown 
colour,  but  about  tlfe  time  when  the  trade  with 
Europe  was  first  thrown  open,  the  Chinese  of 
Malacca  began  to  prepare  a much  superior  article 
known  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  pearl 
sago.  Of  this  and  sago  flour,  or  the  ungranulated 
starch,  Singapore  is  at  present  the  chief  place  of 
manufacture  and  principal  mart,  the  Chinese 
being  the  sole  manufacturers,  and  the  raw  material 
being  brought  from  various  neighbouring 
countries, but  chiefly  from  the  north-western  cons! 
of  Borneo  and  the  north  Eastern  of  Sumatra, 
with  its  adjacent  islands  from  Sink  to  Jurdagiri 
In  the  year  1847-48,  the  quantity  of  Sago  export- 
ed from  Singapore  was  about  SU,()U0  cwt,  worth 
on  the  spot  about  £45,000.— Crawfurd,  p.  372. 

China.  Sago  is  brought  to  China  to  some 
extent  in  native  vessels  and  is  said  to  be 
the  produce  of  the  Metroxylon  sagus,  a species 
of  palm,  about  30  feet  high  and  18  inches 
in  diameter.  But  it  is  not  fit  to  make  sago 
from  until  it  has  attained  maturity,  at  which 
time  the  trunk  is  hollow.  This  tree  grows 
in  Sumatra  and  on  the  western  side  of  Borneo. 
YVhen  cut  down,  the  medullary  part  of  the 
trunk  is  scraped  out  and  reduced  to  powder, 
and  the  filaments  separated  by  washing 
the  meal  is  cooked  by  baking.  It  is  made 
leady  for  sale  by  the  natives  by  sewing  the  leaves 
of  the  tree  info  a sort  of  bag,  seven  of  which 
are  about  equal  to  a pecul ; all  the  sago  tamp- 
ing, as  these  bags  are  called,  is  brought  to  Sin- 
gapore, where  the  Chinese  have  manufactories 
or  refining  and  granulating  it.  This  is  done 
by  mixing  it  with  pure  water,  and  rubbino-  the 
paste  into  hi  tie  grains.  When  well  cured,  it  has 
a pearly  lustre,  is  slightly  reddish  and  dissolves 
in  hot  water  into  a fine  jelly.  There  are  nu- 
merous manufactories  in  Singapore  for  making 
sago,  from  whence  many  thousands  of  peculs  are 

annually  exported,  principally  to  England.  Its 
is  $ 3 to  $ 4 per  pecul  —Morrison. 
(UF7)  SAGUS,  or  SAGUEBUS,  a genus 
ot  Hants  belonging  to  the  family  of  Palms. 

, c leav.es  are  Pinnated  ; the  flowers  monoecious ; 

, ie  spadix  branched,  without  any  common  spathe, 
but  with  numerous  partial  ‘ones ; the  fruit 
, ■>  shining,  its  surface  divided  into  numerous 
r homboidal  spaces.  The  species  are  natives  of 

13  a™,s  of  !,he  Ilulian  Archipelago,  and  yield 
sago. — Eng.  Cyo.  / 
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(7298)  SAGUS  LvEVIS.  Sago  Tree. 

Ratnbiyii,  Malay. 

This  is  a native  of  Sumatra  and  the  Moluccas. 
The  stem  is  as  thick  as  that  of  the  cocoa-mit 
tree,  which  is  from  15  to  20  years  in  attaining 
maturity. — O’Eliaughnessg,  page  640.  Sagus, 
he  vis,  the  True  Sago-Palm,  has  the  petioles  and 
spathes  unarmed.  This  palm  furnishes  most  of 
the  sago  sent  to  Europe. — Eng.  Ggc. 

(7299)  SAGUS  HUMPH  IT.  Sagus  Humphii, 
WiUd.  E.  the  Sagas  spiuosas  of  Humph.  Herb. 
Amb.  i.  p-75,  has  the  petioles  and  spathes 
guarded  by  strong  prickles.  According  to 
Martin,  the  sago  yielded  by  % this  plant  is  used 
principally  in  India,  and  seldom  exported. — Eng. 
C)c.  It  is  made  officinal  in  the  Loudon  Pharma- 
copteia  as  the  plant  yielding  Sago,  which  is  de- 
scribed as  Medulla:  Far, a./ a ; but  Endogens  have 
no  proper  pith.  In  that  of  Edinburgh  it  is 
said  to  be  the  Farina  from  the  interior 
of  the  trunk  of  various  Palms  and  species  of 
Cvcas.  The  Malays  are  said  to  prefer  the  Sago 
of  this  tree(<Say««  Humphii).  Dr.  Roxburgh  states 
that  the  granulated  Sago  is  made  from  sagus  (/»- 
ermis  R.oxb.)  hecis,  .Tack.  Blutne  states  it  to  be 
produced  by  Sagas  hfvis  and  S.  gmaina.  The  Sa- 
gnenis  saccharifer  also,  (called  likewise  S.  Rum- 
phii  and  A rang  a sacchurifera,)  when  exhausted  of 
its  saccharine  sap,  yields  Sago  of  good  quality. 
Gargotaurens  and  Phauix  far  ini  Jar  a also  yield  a 
Sagolfke  farina  in-  India.  It  is,  therefore,  difficult 
to  select  one  ns  the  sole  officinal  species.  Sago 
is  also  said  to  be  produced  by  species  of  Cycas, 
but  the  statement  has  never  been  properly  con- 
firmed. Some  Zamias  are  said  to  yield  one  kind 
of  Arrowroot  in  the  West  Indies.  M.  Blanche 
lias  arranged  the  Sagos  of  commerce  under  six 
different  heads,  according  to  the  places  whence 
they  are  procured.  M.  Guibourt  arranges  them 
all  under  three  heads.  1.  Uncut  Sago.  2.  Seed 
Sago.  3.  Tapioca  Sago,  which  is  the  same  as 
Pearl  Sago.  The  unbroken  grains  of  Sago,  are 
more  or  less  of  an  ovoid  form,  but  most  appear 
as  if  truncated  or  mul ler-sh aped.  An  imitation 
of- Sago  is  made  with  Potato-Starch  near  Paris. 
Fogle.  Sago  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  by 
long  boiling  becomes  soft.  Saguems  saccharifer, 
(Syn.  Arenga  saccharifera),  is  scarce,  and 
only  found  "in  some  of  the  gardens  in  Bom- 
bay, where  it  has  been  introduced  from  the 
Sumatra  Islands.  It  is  only  grown  as  an  exotic, 
and  is  a very  beautiful  species  of  palm,  from 
its  pinnate  leaves.  It  is  propagated  by  suckers 
from  the  roots  of  the  old  tree. — Riddell. 

(7300)  SAHCOTTAY  OIL.  From  Canara, 
used  for  cutaneous  diseases. — M-  E.  J.  A.  1857- 

(7301)  SAILING  FISH.  Inquiries  were  made 
about  two  remarkable  inhabitants  of  the  waters 
about  Malacca  and  Sumatra,  described  by  Raf- 
fles ; the  sailing  fish,  called  by  the  natives  lkan 
layer,  and  the  dugong,  mentioned  by  Valentien, 
and  so  long  talked  of  as  the  mermaid,  but  the 


Commodore  was  told  by  the  inhabitants  of  Singa- 
pore that  these  fish  had  become  very  scarce,  if 
not  entirely  extinct. — American  Expedition  to 
Japan , p.  155.  , 

(7302)  SAIL-LEAF.  Pandanus. — On  many 
of  the  Burmese  boats,  sails  are  seen  made  of  large  1 
narrow  leaves,  sewed  together.  They  arc  the  ■ 
leaves  of  a species  of  screw  pine,  that  has  a trunk 
like  a palm,  which  usually  grows  near  the  sea,, 
and  is  very  abundant.  The  fruit  is  used  by  the- 
Karens,  to  hackle  their  thread. — Mason. 

(7303)  SAKI.  A pair  of  chop  sticks  was 
placed  at  each  corner  of  every  table,  in  the  cent  re 
was  an  earthern  pot  filled  with  said  (the  intoxi- 
cating drink  made  by  the  Lew  Chewans)  sur- 
rounded with  four  acorn  cups,  four  large-coarse 
China  cups  with  clumsy  spoons  of  the  same 
material  and  four  tea  cups  of  tea.  Cups  of  tea  were 
first  handed  round,  these  were  followed  by  very- 
small  cups  of  saki,  which  had  the  taste  of  French 
liqueur. — American  Expedition  to  Japan,  p.  218. 

(7304)  SAL,  or  SAUL,  an  East  Indian 
timber-tree,  the  Slmrea  robusla  ; (See  377,  Dr. 
Wallich’s  Catalogue)  : this  wood  is  in  very 
general  use  in  India  for  beams,  rafters,  and  vari- 
ous building  purposes  ; Saul  is  close-grained  and 
heavy,  of  a light  brown  colour,  not  so  durable 
but  stronger  and  tougher  than  teak,  and  is  one 
of  the  best,  timber-trees  of  India.  Captain 
Baker  considers  saul  to  resist  strains,  howsoever 
applied,  better  than  any  other  Indian  timber  : 
he  says  the  Morung  Saul  is  the  best.  '1  he 
Sissoo  appears  to  be  the  next  in  esteem,  and 
then  the  teak,  in  respect  to  strength.— Tred. 

(7305)  SAL  AMMONIAC,  Muriate  or- 
Ammonia,  Hydeocui.orate  of  Ammonia. 


Urmena,  Arab. 
Vayvagarra  1ooiioo,Ctng. 
Sel  Ammoniac,  Fit. 
Salmaik,  Ger. 

Nowsagur  Nowsadur, 
Guzi  Hind. 


Sale  Ammoniaco.  It 
Sal  Ammoniac,  LaT. 
Nowshadur,  Pints. 
Nascbatur,  Hus. 
Nowsadur,  Sans. 
Navacharum,  Tam. 


Is  prepared  by  the  decomposition  of  the  am- 
moniacal  fluid  given  off  during  the  preparation  o 
coal  gas  ; also,  by  a complicated  process  iron 
bones,  calnel’s  dung,  and  other  refuse  of  animal 
substances  containing  its  ingredients.  It  is  like- 
wise found  native  at  Etna  and  Vesuvius,  ir 
some  of  the  Tuscan  lakes,  and  in  Persia,  Bok- 
hara, See.  It  is  nut  with  in  large  cakes  of  i 
semicircular  form,  translucent,  and  colourless 
with  a sharp,  saline,  cool  taste,  but  no  smell 
It  is  extensively  employed  in  the  arts,  in  tin 
preparation  of  aqua-regia,  in  soldering  some  ok 
the  metals,  in  tinning  iron  and  copper,  in  tlu 
preparation  of  dyes,  liquid  ammonia,  and  in  vari- 
ous chemical  manufactures.  It  is  brought  t* 
Bombay  from  Calcutta,  and  is  re-exported  to  tin 
Persian  and  Arabian  Gulfs. — Faul/cner.  * 

ammoniac,  is  collected  in  Mongolia  and  He  non 
lakes  and  the  vicinity  of  extinct  volcanoes,  am 
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blue  ami  while  vitriol,  which  are  obtained  by 
roasting-  pyrites. — irUUams'  Mid.  Kintj.  p.  248. 
Sal  Ammoniac  is  a compound  of  ammonia 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  N I J 3 , II.  C.j,  now  cal- 
led kt/drochlora  te  of  ammonia,  although  the 
older  term,  muriate  of  ammonia,  is  also  used. 
The  substance  from  which  this  salt  was  first  ob- 
tained, was  the  soot  of  camel’s  dung  ; and  it 
was  formerly  produced  therefrom  by  sublimation 
in  large  quantities,  in  Egypt,  near  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Ammon,  whence  the  name  sal  ammoniac. 
It  is  now  manufactured  largely  in  Europe,  by 
combining  hydrochloric  acid  either  directly  or 
indirect ly  with  ammonia  obtained  from  the  decom- 
position of  animal  matter.  In  France,  bones 
and  other  animal  matters  are  distilled  in  large 
iron  retorts,  for  the  manufacture  both  of  animal 
charcoal  and  of  sal  ammoniac.  Coal  soot  was 
formerly  used  in  Great  Britain  as  a source  of 
this  salt  ; but  since  the  establishment  of  gas 
works,  it  has  been  chiefly  derived  from  the  liquor 
obtained  during  the  preparation  of  coal  gas. 
See  Gas.)  The  impure  carbonate  of  ammonia 
contained  in  this  liquor  is  either  at  once 
saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  or  it  is  first 
inverted  into  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  after- 
vards  by  decomposing  it  with  common  salt 
nto  hydrochlorate  ; the  products  being  sulphate 
>f  soda  and  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  ; the 
atter  is  separated  by  crystallization  and  sublima- 
ion.  I Lis  salt,  as  obtained  by  sublimation, 
s amorphous,  somewhat  elastic,  translucent,  and 
olourless;  and  of  the  sp.  gr.  7 45  to  1-50,  but 
rhen  obtained  by  crystalization,  its  form  is 
ictohedral  and  cubic.  Its  taste  is  sharp  and 
aline:  it  has  no  smell;  it  dissolved  readily  in 
rater ; it  does  not  change  in  dry  air, and  volatilizes 
heat,  without  undergoingciecomposition.lt  is 
ecom  posed  by  lime,  and  the  fixed  alkalies,  with 
he  evolutiou  of  ammoniacal  gas  : sulphuric  acid 
xpels  hydrochloric  acid  gas  "from  it.  Sal  ain- 
ioniac  is  used  in  the  arts  for  a variety  of  pur- 
oses  ; as  in  pharmacy  for  making  ammoniacal 
reparations:  in  filming,  to  prevent  the  oxidation 
f the  surface  of  the  copper : when  dissolved  in 
itrie  acid  it  forms  the  aqua  rer/ia  of  commerce 
sed  for  dissolving. gold  instead  of  nitro-hvdro- 
doric  acid.  It  is  also  used  in  small  quantifies  in 
earn  boilers,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  calcu- 
lus deposits. — Tomlinson. 

(7oOf>)  SAL  PRUNELLA,  a term  applied  to 
.te  of  potash,  fused  and  cast  into  balls  resem- 
ing  pi  lines  or  plums,  and  sometimes  coloured 
’ resemble  them.— Tomlinson. 

(7307)  8ALAGTA,  a genus  of  Plants  belono-- 
g to  the  natural  order  Hippocruteacece,  which 
‘s  heen  so  differently  defined  by  different  bo- 
‘•‘sts,  that  it  sometimes  includes  species  found 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  At  other  times 
mmean  species  are  referred  to  the  genus  Ton- 
aiul  ^ie  African  species  to  the  genus 
W*0,  and  those  of  India  to  the  genus  Joltnia, 


SALKB. 

the  last  named  in  compliment  to  Dr.  John,  fl 
Danish  missionary,  who  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Tranquebar,  and  sent 
mapy  new  plants  to  Dr.  Roxburgh.  The  whole 
are  formed  of  species  which  have  little  beauty, 
but  the  fruit  of  both  the  species  of  Joltnia  is  eat- 
able.— Encj.  Gi/c.  Wight  gives  Salacia  ma- 
crosperma,  962  ; multiflora,  962;  oblongn.  ; 
pomifera,  55  ; prinoides,  321;  and  verrucosa, 
662. 

(7308)  SALEP.  Orchis  mascula.  Lin. 

Salamisrie,  Tam. 
Salep  Misree,  Guz. 
Hind.  Peus. 


Salib  misrijARAB  & Duk. 
Salep,  Ffl. 

Salem  Misree,  Tam. 


The  tubers  of  the  Orchis  mascula  receive  tin’s 
name  in  works  on  pharmacy.  They  are  com- 
pressed, ovoid,  rather  transparent,  and  composed 
chiefly  of  bassorine,  soluble  gum,  and  starch. 
Royle  slates  that  one  drachm  of  the  powdered 
root  requires  60  drachms  of  boiling  water  to 
affect  its  solution  ; two  drachms  afford  a suffici- 
ent meal  for  an  invalid  ; good  salep  carefully 
prepared  is  in  truth  one  of  the  best  articles  cif 
diet  a convalescent  can  use.  In  India  the  salep 
of  Cashmere  is  reckoned  the  best,  and  is  obtain- 
ed chiefly  at  the  ldurd war  fair  from  the  Cash- 
mere  merchants.  Lind  lev  and  Royle  consider 
the  plant  which  produces  this  salep  to  be  an 
Eulophia  not  an  Orchis.  This  substance,  from 
the  peculiar  shape  of  the  tubera,  has  gained  im- 
mense, but  most  unmerited  celebrity  as  an 
aphrodisiac  remedy.  The  same  circumstance 
has  given  the  plant  its  name  both  in  the  Greek 
and  Arabic  language. — 0 ’ Sh au  (/ Ini essy , page  653. 
At  the  Madias  Lxhibition  of  1855,  there  were 
three  samples  of  “ Salep  misree”  contributed  by 
Dr.  Riddell — “one”  and 
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}>  two”,  labelled  “ Salep 

misree  from  the  Kunner  Hills  near  Auranga- 
bad—sold  when  green,  and  fresh  dug  up,  at  2 
pice  per  seer:  “three”"  was  from  Booldanah 
Hills  iu  Berar  when  fresh  dug  is  sold  by  the 
bheels  at  12  seers  for  the  Rupee.  These  small 
dried  tubers  of  terrestrial  orchids  were  hard,  and 
had  a horny  appearance,  the  two  first  were  dirty 
gieen  and  the  third  ol  a yellowish  white  color. 
I lie  Salep  contains  a gummy  principle  (Ras- 
seiine)  beside  the  large  proportion  Of  amylaceous 
matter,  which  renders  it  highly  nutritious  as  a 
diet  lor  invalids.  Dr.  Riddell’s  price  is  consider- 
ably lower  than  that  iu  the  bazar  of  Madras. — 
M.  E.  J.  R.  Although  that  imported  from  the 
1 ei sian  Gull  is  also  much  esteemed,  and  is  the 
soit  generally  met  with,  salep  is  indigenous  iu 
some  parts  ul  the  Western  Presidency,  but  for 
want  ol  cultivation,  the  tubers  are  scarcely  worth 
the  trouble  of  procuring. — Eanlhter.  ' Native 
practitioners  consider  Salep  as  a powerful 
strengihener  of  the  body,  and  prescribe  it  in 
conjunction  with  mastich  and  some  other  ingredi- 
ents, in  such  cases  as  require  tonics. — °Ains 
Mat.  Med.  p.  40.  This  nutritive  mucihmin- 
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•ous  substance  is  obtained  from  the  subterrane-  | 
ous  succulent  roots  of  several  species  of  orchis,  j 
especially  Orchis  masonic,  thus  forming  one  of 
the  few  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  that  or- 
chidaceous plants,  which  charm  and  astonish  by 
their  elegant,  varied,  or  grotesque  forms  are 
without  known  utility  to  man.  Salep  is  a powder 
prepared  from  their  dried  roots  ; in  some  cases, 
as  in  that  imported  from  India,  it  is  in  hard 
clear  pellucid  inodorous  pieces.  There  is  not 
much  demand  for  this  substance,  although  it  is 
considered  a bland  and  nutritious  article  of  diet, 
taken  with  milk,  in  the  same  way  as  arrowroot. 
The  orchis  which  yields  it  thrives  well  in  Eng- 
land, but  is  not  cultivated  to  any  extent. — Tom- 
linson. 

(7309)  SALICINE,  a peculiar,  crystallizable, 
bitter  principle,  obtained  from  the  leaves  and 
young  bark  of  the  poplar,  willow,  aspen,  &c. 
it  forms  small  white  silky  needles,  and  in  some 
respects,  resembles  the  vegeta-alkalis,  cinchona, 
and  quina,  having  febrifuge  properties  ; but  it 
differs  from  them  in  containing  no  nitrogen,  and 
not  forming  salts  with  acids,  Its  formula  is 
said  to  be  Ca„H18014. — Tomlinson. 

(7310)  SALICORNIA.  Of  this  genus,  W’ght 
gives,  in  leones,  Salicornia  brachiata,  733  ; 
fruticosa,  738  ; herbacea,  738  ; and  Indica,  737. 

(7311)  SALICORNIA  INDICA. 

Jidoo  Palung;,  Beng. 

A plant  very  common  on  such  salt  grounds  as 
are  inundated  by  the  spring  tides.  It  is  especi- 
ally plentiful  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and 
would  doubtless  yield  a fine  and  cheap  carbonate 
of  soda.  But  the  probable  value  of  this  article 
as  an  Indian  export  has  been  much  depreciated 
by  the  progress  of  chemical  science  in  Europe. 
The  purest  alkali  is  now  manufactured  in  Eng- 
land by  decomposing  common  salt  by  sulphuric 
acid,  and  at  the  low  rate  of  10Z.  the  ton  of  30 
maunds. — Eng.  Gyc. 

(7312)  SALISBURIA,  a genus  of  Plants  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  Taxactice,  named 
in  honour  of  R.  A.  Salisbury,  a modern  bota 
nist  of  distinction.  The  tree,  which  is  the  only 
one  of  the  genus,  has  long  been  known  by  the 
Japanese  name  Gingko.  The  genus  is  characte- 
rised by  having  monoecious  flowers.  The  male 
flowers  disposed  in  a filiform  naked  catkin,  with- 
out calyx  or  corolla  ; stamens  numerous  ; the 
anthers  composed  of  2 cells,  which  are  pendu- 
lous, and  united  only  at  the  apex.  Female  flow- 
ers solitary  and  terminal;  calyx  4-fid,  or  rather 
a cup-shaped  disc,  from  the  thickened  apex  of 
the  peduncle,  surrounds  the  base  of  the  solitary 
ovule  ; fruit  forming  a drupe,  which  has  its  base 
supported  by  a fleshy  cup,  with  a juicy  white 
pulp  ; seed  nut-like,  with  an  osseous  shell  ; ker- 
nel white ; embryo  axillary,  dicotyledonous, 
radicle  above. — Eng.  Gyc. 
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(7313)  SALISBURIA  AD  I ANTI  FOLIA, 
the  Gingko,  grows  naturally  in  Japan,  is  much 
cultivated  in  China,  and  is  found  in  many  gar- 
dens in  Europe.  Fine  old  specimens  may  be  seen 
at  Kew  and  iu  the  Apothecaries’  Garden  at 
Chelsea.  In  congenial  climates  it  attains  the 
size  of  the  walnut.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  form 
of  its  leaves,  which  are  wedge  or  fan-shaped, 
deeply  cut  in  the  centre  or  bilobed,  and  finely 
striated  with  veins,  having  some  resemblance  to 
the  leaves  of  some  species  of  Adiantum , whence 
it  is  commonly  called  Maiden-Hair  Tree  in  Eng- 
land. The  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  austere  tasted, 
but  the  kernel  is  sweet,  with  some  degree  of 
bitterness  when  raw,  but  agreeable  as  a dessert 
when  roasted  like  chestnuts.  They  are  much 
eaten  in  China.  Dr.  Abel  says  he  saw  the  fruit 
exposed  in  the  markets  in  China,  but  could  not 
find  out  to  what  purpose  , it  was  applied.  — Eng.. 
Gyc.  In  one  of  his  journey’s,  here  and  there, on  his ■ 
way  Mr.  Fortune  met  with  large  trees  of  the 
Salisburia  adiantifolia,  which  are  the  largest  and 
most  striking  trees  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
— Fortune  s Wanderings,  page  248  ; In  the  fol- 
lowing page,  he  says  that  the  only  tree  which 
he  met  with  of  very  large  size  in  this  district; 
is  the  Salisburia  adiantifolia,  commonly  called 
the  Maiden-hair  tree  from  the  resemblance  its- 
leaves  bear  to  a fern  of  that  name.  This  is  one: 
of  the  plants  which  the  Chinese  are  fond  of 
dwarfing,  and  it  is,  consequently,  often  seen  in 
that  state  in  their  gardens.  Its  fruit  is  sold 
in  the  markets  in  all  Chinese  towns  bv  the 
name  of  “ Pa-Hwo”,  and  is  not  unlike  dried 
almonds,  only  whiter,  fuller,  and  more  round. 
The  natives  seem  very  fond  of  it,  although  it 
is  rarely  eaten  by  Europeans.  The  weeping, 
willow,  apparently  the  same  species  as  we  possess 
in  England,  is  also  common  on  the  sides  of  all 
the  rivers  and  canals,  as  well  as  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Chinese  ; and  there  is  also  a species  of 
elm  but  it  never  attains  any  great  size  and  can 
therefore  be  of  little  value.-- Fortune’s  Wander- 
ing, page  129. 

(7314)  SALIX.  Of  this  genus,  Wight,  in 
leones,  gives  Salix  ichnostachya,  1963;nnd  tetras- 
perma,  1954.  Dr.  O’Shaughnessy  carefully 
examined  Salix  Tetraspermn,  the  only  willow 
found  in  lower  Bengal,  but  could  not  detect  ir 
it  any  trace  of  salicine.  S.itix  babylonica  ana 
JEgyptioaca , (Khilat  bhulkee,  Arab.  Bed  mooslik 
Pers.)  occur  in  gardens  in  Upper  India.  Salix 
Lindleyana,  or  dwarf  willow,  occurs  at  1 2,000 
to  13,000  feet  on  the  Himalayas — S.  chita  ano 
rotundilolia  in  Kunawnr  ; a kind  of  manna,  bed- 
Jcisht,  is  said  to  be  collected  from  the  willows  it 
Khorasan. — (Hoyle  ) — O’ Shaughuessy,  page  606. 
(7315)  SALIX  iEGYPTIACA. 

Bcd-c-mnsk.  Pers. 

Is  cultivated  at  Lahore  for  the  distillation 
of  an  aromatic  water,  prepared  from  the  palms 
of  this  kind  of  willow,  which  is  much  used  in 
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the  hot  season. — Thirty -Jive  yetirs  in  the  East  by 
Dr.  Honig.  See.  Vol.  \.p.  165.  p.  339. 

(7316)  SALIX  BABYLONICA.  Weeping 
Willow. 

Bet  jMujnec  Tvhilaf  bhulkee,  Seilec  Mujnoo,  Hind. 

Mujnoo  is  cultivated  in  gardens  at  Ajmecr. — 
Gent.  Med.  Top.  p.  2x0. 

(7317)  SALIX  TETRAS  PERM  A.  A peculiar 
species  ol'  willow  is  common  at  Eangamally  in 
lie  Terai  which  is  a singular  fact,  ns  the  genus 
s characteristic  of  cold  and  arctic  latitudes, 
ind  no  species  is  found  below  80U0  feet  eleva- 


ion  on  the  Sikkim  mountains,  where  it  grows 
in  tiie  inner  Himalaya  only,  some  kinds  ascend- 
ng  to  16,000  feet. — / looker.  Him.  Jour.  Vol. 
. pays  400. 

(7318)  SAL  AI  ALT  A MALABARICA.  Syn. 
Iombax  Malabahicum  : also  Salmalia  In- 
igni^.  Red  Cotton  tree. 

Poola  marum,  Tam.  Booraga,  Tel. 

Moollelavoo,  Can. 

A large  common  tree,  flowers  of  a beautiful 
’d  colour,  the  wood  light,  and  spongy  U3ed  by 
loochees  in  their  work,  but  very  inferior. — 
J.  E,  J.  R.  Salmalia  Malabarica  is  common 
lout  Nelambore  where  it  is  used  for  building-. — 
Icltor.  In  Tenasserim,  the  red  cotton  tree  is 
ae  of  the  most  abundant  forest  trees,  and  the 
Iky  down  that  envelopes  the  seed  is  used  to 
utf  mattresses  and  pillows  and  has  occasion- 
ly  been  made  into  cloth.  There  appear  to  be 
to  species,  but  I can  refer  to  the  description  of 
le  only. — Mason. 

(7319)  SALPIGLOSSIS.  Scropulaiune;e. 
his  genus  of  showy  plants  require  much  care 
their  cultivation,  the  situation  in  which  they 
e grown  should  be  sheltered  and  partially 
iaded,  for  if  exposed  to  the  sun  they  become 
ithered  and  die  suddenly,  the  colours  are  pur* 
e,  red,  white,  and  variegated.  When  grown 
pots,  it  should  be  frequently  shifted  into  pots, 
dy  a little  larger  than  the  previous  ones,  so 
to  make  the  plants  bushy,  the  soil  should  be 
am  mixed  with  sand. — Riddell 

y7320)  SAL  PRUNELLA.  A terra  applied 
cakes  or  balls  composed  of  fused  saltpetre. 

('321)  SALSOLA,  a genus  of  plants  belong- 
? to  the  natural  order  Chenopdiacece , so  named 
nn  salsus,  salt,  in  consequence  of  many  of  the 
ecies  yielding  kelp  and  barilla.  The  species 
e chiefly  found  on  the  sea-shore  in  temperate 
rts  of  the  world,  and  also  in  hot  parts  of  the 
irld  where  the  soil  is  saline,  or  where  there  is 
It  water  in  the  vicinity.  The  genus  is  chav- 
terisedby  having  perfect  flowers  ; the  perianth 
cleft,  persistent,  enveloping  the  fruit  with 


SALSOLA  SODA. 

cent  ; leaves  alternate  or  opposite,  roundish* 

•Eng. 


3 base,  and  crowning  it  with  its  enlarged 
BHose  limb  ; stamens  5 ; styles  2 ; embryo 
IU£1  ; herbs  or  small  shrubs,  smooth  or  pubes- 


seldum  flat  ; flowers  axillary  aud  sessile. 

Oyc. 

(7322)  SALSOLA  IND1CA. 

Ella-kura,  Tel.  ; Oomarie-keeray  • Tam. 

This  with  Salicornese,  and  others,  are  natives 
of  the  salt  marshes  and  grounds  near  the  sea, 
flowering  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The 
green  leaves  are  universally  eaten  by  all  classes 
of  natives  who  live  near  the  sea,  and  are  reckon- 
ed very  wholesome.  The  leaves  of  this  plant 
alone  saved  many  thousand  lives  during  the 
famine  of  1791-2-3.  Roxb.  vol.  ii.  p,  63. — 
O' Shauyhnessy,  page  525.  A small  procumbent 
weed,  with  linear  shaped  leaves  used  as  greens, 
a very  pleasant  vegetable. — Jaffrey. 

(7323)  SALSOLA  KALI,  Saltwort,  so  named 
from  yielding  barilla  or  kali,  that  is,  alkali,  is 
found  on  the  coasts  of  Europe,  and  of  many 
parts  of  the  world,  and  is  one  of  the  species 
which  is  burnt  for  the  purpose  of  yielding  kelp 
and  barilla. — Eng.  Gyc.  The  Salsola  Kali  of 
Europe,  and  the  colder  parts  of  Asia,  is  mostly 
found  on  sandy  shores,  or  arid  deserts  ; an  annual 
bushy  plant,  with  stilf  thorny  channelled 
leaves.  The  dried  plant,  when  reduced  to 
ashes,  yields  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  carbonate 
of  soda. — O'  Shauyhnessy,  page  526. 

(7324)  SALSOLA  NUDIELORA- 
Rawacada,  Tel. 

Is  a native  of  salt  barren  lands  near  the  sea, 
and  flowers  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
The  stems  are  perennial,  many-spreading,  close 
upon  the  ground,  and  often  striking  root, 
ramous,  extremities  of  the  branches  ascend- 
ing. The  plant  is  only  used  for  fuel,  but 
Roxburgh  believes  it  would  ■ doubtless  yield 
excellent  soda. — O' Shauyhnessy,  page  525. 
Dr.  Roxburgh  describes  Salsola  nudijlora  as  a 
native  of  salt  barren  lands  near  the  sea  in  India, 
where  it  is  gathered  for  fuel  only ; but  as  the 
taste  is  strongly  saline,  it  would  no  doubt  yield 
good  fossil  alkali ; and  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  this  plant,  with  two  Indian  species  of  Sali- 
cornia,  might  be  made  to  yield  barilla  sufficient 

to  make  soap  and  glass  for  the  whole  world. 

Eng.  Gyc. 

(7325)  SALSOLA  SATIVAis  'a  species  found 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Spain,  where  some  pains 
are  taken  to  extend  both  it  and  the  following 
species  by  cultivation,  for  the  purpose  of  yield" 

The  crop  is  cut  in 


ing  barilla  when  burnt. 


September,  and  laid  in  small  heaps  to  dry.  These 
heaps  are  collected  and  burnt,  forty  or  fifty  of 
them,  in  a hole  in  the  ground.  The  Salsola 
saliva  of  Spain  is  equal  to  last  species. 

(7326)  SALSOLA  SODA  is  found  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Europe,  and  in  the  north  of 
Africa.  Herat  and  Delens  conceive  that  the 
species  which  yields  the  soda  of  Alicant  is  a new 
1641  N 8 
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species,  and  not  yet  described,  which  they  pro- 
pose calling  S.  Beril.  Other  species  are  des- 
cribed by  Forskal  as  yielding  soda  outlie  coasts 
of  the  Ited  Sea. 


(7327)  SALSOLA  SPINESCENS. -7/ "ujld 
1795. 


(7328)  SALT,  Alum  ate  of  Soda,  Chloride 
of  Sodium. 


Melh,  Arab. 

Uyah.  Bai.i. 

Yen,  Chin.* 
Loonoo,  Cyng. 
Zout,  Dut. 

Sel,  Fr. 

Salz,  Ger. 

Nemuk,  Guz.Hind. 
Rale,  It. 

Uyah,  Jav. 


Sal,  Lat. 

Gharam,  Mal. 
Meet,  Mail 
Nun,  Shora,  Peus. 
Sal,  Port. 

Sol,  Bus. 

Lavana,  Sans. 

Sal-  Sr. 

Ooppoo,  Tam. 
Lawanum,  Tel. 


Sal  peter,  Dut. 

Nitre,  Fr. 

Sal  peter,  Geu. 
Sooriakhar  Guz.  II. 
Nilro,  It. 

Nitrum.  Potasse  Ni- 
tras,  Sal  Pctrae,  Lat. 


Shora,  Peus. 

Nilro,  Pout. 

Senitra,  Bis. 

Yava  ksbra,  Sans. 
Nitro  Salitrc,  Sr. 
Potti  loopoo,  Tam.  & 
Tel. 


Well  known  as  a scasotier  and  preserver  of 
food  from  the  earliest  ages.  Two  kinds  are  dis- 
tinguished, Rock  and  Soil  salt.  AY  hen  found  na- 
tive in  immense  masses,  which  only  requires  to 
be  dug  and  reduced  to  powder,  it  is  termed  lock 
salt;  and  when  obtained  by  the  evaporation  ot  sea- 
water, common  or  sea-salt.  Sea-salt  is  extensively 
manufactured  on  the  Sea-Coast  of  Madras  and  is 
exported  in  great  quantities  to  the  Malabar 
Coast,  Calcutta,  Penang,  &c .—Faulkner.^  It  is 
manufactured  on  account  ot  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment at  many  places  along  the  coast : the  process 
js  not  everywhere  exactly  the  same,  but  geneially 
the  sea  water  being  raised  by  means  of  packot- 
tas  is  run  into  shallow  beds  or  pans  and  evapo- 
rated : additional  water  being  added  as  the  eva- 
poration goes  on.  The  salt  is  raked  to  the  side 
and  conveyed  to  platforms  or  raised  places 
where  the ‘salt  is  heaped  in  quantities  of  ten 
or  more  garce.  In  some  places,  a proportion  of 
the  salt  water  is  obtained  from  wells  dug  near 
salt  creaks ; in  others  the  salt  water  is  dammed 
up  in  the  mouths  of  rivers,  where  it  is  partially 
evaporated  for  sometime  before  being  run 
into  the  pans.  In  Bengal  the  sea  water  is  ge- 
nerally evaporated  by  boiling.—  Rohde  M. 
,S.  S.‘  At  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  18oo, 
there  were  fourteen  specimens  of  common  Salt 
exhibited.  In  one  locality,  the  Salt  formed  on  an 
extensive  plain  to  the  South  after  the  evapor- 
ation of  the  water  driven  on  by  the  South  winds, 
is  very  white,  the  crystals  remarkably  perfect 
and  of  a large  size.  The  Salt  of  the  Yr/.aga- 
natam  coast  is  particularly  fine.  That  ol  Yi- 
zagapatam  is  inferior,  but  at  Nowpada  the  crys- 
tals are  large  and  Zpure,  and  so  hard  do  they  be- 
come when  stored,  that,  according  to  the  officers 
of  the  Salt  department,  sparks  ot  hre  are 
elicited  from  the  old  heaps  "hen  they  are 
broken  up  for  sale  with  a crowbar. — o. 

(7329)  SALTPETRE,  Nitrate  of  Potash. 

Nitre.  Prismatic  nitre.  . 

Ubkir,  Arab.  I Sandawa,  Mesiumen- 

AVedie  Loonoo, Cyng.  | tali,  Mal. 
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A salt  composed  of  nitric  acid  and  potash.  It 
may  be  regarded  both  as  a natural  and  aitiiieial 
product ; being  found  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  1 
in  many  parts  of  India,  Egypt,  Italy,  &c.  But 
in  these  and  other  places,  all  that  is  known  in  t 
commerce  is  obtained  by  an  artificial  process,  or, 
by  lixiviating  earth  that  has  been  formed  into 
nitre  beds.  From  Bengal  and  Madras,  saltpetre 
has  been  largely  shipped  to  England  ; and  of  late 
years  it  has  also  formed  an  article  of  export  from 
Bombay  to  England  and  the  Continent.  It  is  used 
for  making  gunpowder,  signal-lights, nitric  and  sul- 
phuric acids,' in  metallurgy,  dyeing,  and  medicine. 
Faulkner. — At  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1855, 
eight  good  samples  were  exhibited,  the  jury  con- 
sidered that  exhibited  by  Air.  Ouchterlony  to  be: 
t lie  best,  and  awarded  to  him  a 2d  Class  Medal 
— the  next  and  almost  equally  good,  being  that 
of  Air.  J.  Rundall,  Razole,  Bajahmundry—  to 
whom  the  jury  awarded  honorable  mention.  The 
specimens  of  commercial  Saltpetre  examined  in 
Madras  have,  generally  speaking,  been  very  pure# 
and  especially  free  from  “ Sulphates.”  Salt- 
petre in  Southern  India,  is  made  at  Aloganore 
and  Errode.  Saltpetre  of  a very  fine  quality  is 
made  at  Ellore.  The  native  name  of  the  town  is 
Oopoo  Ellore,  shewing  that  it  has  long  been 
famous  for  this  mineral  at  1 Rupee  the  maund,! 
very  good,  but  they  produce  a twice  boiled  Salt- 
petre at  2 Rupees  which  is  very  superior] 
Saltpetre  is  found  in  some  of  the  caves  o: 
Tenasserim  and  is  imported  from  Rangoon. 
Mason.  Alarsden  referring  to  the  saltpetre  ca 
verns  in  the  country  of  Caltown  near  the  lane 
of  the  Davi  river,  in  Sumatra  Researches,  state; 
that  these  caves  are  filled  with  nests  of  in 
numerable  birds  of  the  swallow  kind  whicl 
abound  the  more' the  further  one  advanced  into 
the  cave  and  that  it  was  their  dung  forming  the  soi 
(in  many  places  from  four  to  six  and  even  froo 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  deep)  which  affords  Hi 
nitre.  A cubic 'foot  of  this  earlh  produced  01 
boiling  7 pounds  IT  ounces  of  Saltpetre  and 
further  experiment  gave  one  ninth  more.— 
Rohde  M.  S.  S.  See  Potash,  Nitrate  of. 

(7330)  SALVADOR!  1NDICA.  lloyle,  \ 
3 1 9. 

Jal,  Hind.  | Irak,  also  Miswak,  Pen. 

Mahomedau  tooth  brush  tree  ; leaves,  Rnsrni. 
Found  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  and  from  Deli 
to  Saharunporc.  The  leaves  resemble  the  lanccc 
late  senna,  and  are  also  purgative  ; the  fnut  1 
called  Peel  and  Pinjood,  and  is  said  to  be  eata- 
ble. It  is  not  known  whether  the  root  bar 
possesses  the  same,  acrid  properties  as  111  th 
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SALVADOR  ACE/E. 

succeeding  species.  We  deem  both  the  plants 
highly  deserving  of  further  investigation. — 
0\Shaughnessy,  page  527.  /Salvador a Indica  — 
the  tooth  brush  tree,  grows  also  in  the  Punjab, 
l'he  leaves,  Rasiuta  resemble  the  lanceolate  sen- 
na, and  are  purgative;  the  fruit  is  called  Peel 
mul  Pinjood.  The  twigs  of  this  tree  are  used  as 
tooth-brushes. — Thirty  live  years  in.  the  East,  by 
Dr.  Homy,  p-  339. 

(7331)  SALVADOR.!  PERS I CA.  Syn.  Cis- 
sus  AiuiouEA,  Fors/ral.  Persian  Salvadora. 

Piluo-Kurjnl,  Mind. 

Salvadora  Pcrsica,  the  Mustard-Tree  of  Scrip1 
urc,  has  a succulent  fruit  with  an  aromatic  smell, 
md  tastes, like  garden  cress.  The  bark  of  the 
mot  is  extremely  acrid  ; bruised  and  applied  to 
he  skin,  it  soon  raises  blisters,  for  which  the 
natives  of  India  often  use  it. — Png.  Cyc.  It 
;rows  in  most  parts  of  the  Circars  of  India, 
Iso  in  Arabia,  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  Thrives 
veil  in  every  soil,  and  is  in  flower  and 
ruit  all  the  year  round.  Trnnk  generally 
rooked,  from  eight  to  ten  feet  high  to 
he  branches,  and  one  foot  in  diameter.  The 
ark  of  the  root  is  very  acrid,  and  if  applied 
o the  skin  sooii  raises  blisters  ; it  promises  to  be 
stimulant  of  very  great  power. — (. Roxb .)  It 
> supposed  to  be  the  mustard  tree  of  Scripture 
Lind.) ; a decoction  of  the  bark  of  the  stem  is 
md  to  lie  tonic,  and  the  red  berries  eatable. 
-O’ Shaughiessy,  page  526.  It  is  a very 
amnion  tree  in  Ajmeer  and  Marwar.  The 
right  green  of  the  leaves  is  very  refreshing 
) the  eye,  as  the  free  grows  in  very  barren 
laces  ; it  is  generally  semi  recumbent  on  the 
round,  and  affords  little  shade.  The  leaves 
id  bark  are  very  acrid,  smelling  very  strongly 
f cresses  ; the  freshly  pounded  bark  of  the 
jot  is  an  active  epispastic  and  though  not  known 
; such  to  the  natives  of  Ajmeer,  Dr.  Irvine 
nployed  it  successfully. — Irvine.  An  ex- 

Ilent  solid  oil,  of  a bright  green  color,  is  ob- 
ined  from  Bombay,  having  a consistence 
termed  iate  between  that  of  tallow  and  wax, 
sible  at  about  95  degrees,  and  easily  bleached, 
has  a peculiar  and  somewhat  aromatic  odour, 
here  is  some  uncertainly  as  to  the  plant  from 
Inch  it  is  obtained.  It  was  referred  to  the  Sal- 
idora  persica,  and  to  the  Vernonia  Anthel- 
mtica,  a plant  common  in  Guzerat  and  the 
oncan  G hats. — Simmon  ds. 

.■7332)  SALYADORACE/E,  a natural  order 
Monopetalous  Exogenous  Plants,  comprising 
dy  one  genus,  Salvadora.  It  is  characterised 
-•  possessing  a superior  ovary,  regular  flowers, 
ugle  carpel,  single  style  with  a simple  stigma, 
id  a 1 -celled  fruit  with  a single  seed.  The  posi- 
'u  of  the  genus  Salvadora  has  always  been 
!u  J,lu'  : by  one  author  it  has  been  referred  to 
' vnopodiacea , although  it  has  a monopetalous 
10  a,’.  others  it  is  referred  to  Myrsinaceve, 
0rn  "'noh  it  differs  in  the  position  of ils stamens 
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SAMADERA. 

and  the  structure  of  the  ovary  and  seeds.  It  is 
most  nearly  allied  to  Plumbaginacece  and  Plauta- 
ginace/e  ; with  the  former  it  agrees  in  habit,  and 
with  the  latter  in  the  number  of  the  parts  of  the 
flower,  its  membranous  corolla,  and  simple  style. 
They  are  Indian  and  north  African  plants,  with 
eatable  fruit. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(7333)  SALVIA.  There  are  very  numerous 
species  of  this  genus,  which  correspond  very 
closely  in  their  properties  ; one,  the  S.  ainarissima 
is  excessively  bitter. — O’ Shaaghvessy,  page  488. 

(7334)  SALVIA  BENGALENSIS.  Bengal. 
Sage.  Roxb.  El.  Ind.  i,  p.  146. 

(Murtoo)  BlENG  Meriandra  bengalensis  (Ben- 
tham).  Common  in  Bengal  and  Coromandel,  much 
stronger  than  the  officinal  sage, — a straggling 
shrub  with  a trunk  often  as  tliick  as  a man’s 
arm. — O’ Sh.  p.  488.  It  is  cultivated  in  European 
gardens  at  Ajmeer:  the  Hindoos  think  this  a 
very  impure  plant. 

(7335)  SALVIA  BENGALENSIS.  Rottler. 

Saya  elley,  Tam.  ; | Ycluitie  Cafoor  ka  paat  Duk. 

(7336)  SALVIA  COCCINEA.  This,  as  with 
all  this  very  extensive  genus-chiefly  of  extreme- 
ly showy  flowering  plants  of  every  variety  of 
color,  is  well  worthy  of  cultivation  ; the  plants 
may  all  be  grown  from  seed  in  any  good  garden 
soil  at  the  commencement,  or  after  the  rains. — 
Riddell. 

(7337)  SALVIA  GLUTINOSA,  vegetates  on 
the  mountains  of  Cashmere,  but  is  not  used. — 
Honigberger. 

(7338)  SALVIA  MOORCROFTIANA,  is 
found  plentifully  growing  in  the  valley  of  Cash- 
mere  ; its  seeds  are  officinal,  both  at  Cashmere 
and  Lahore. — Thirty  Jive  years  in  the  East  by 
Er.  Honig.p.  339. 

(7339)  SALVIA  OFFICINALIS.  Sage. 

Salbia  Hind. 

A slightly  aromatic,  shrubby,  but  dwarfish 
plant,  of  somewhat  bitter  and.  very  hot,  aromatic, 
and  slightly  astringent  flavour.  These  qualities 
are  retained  on  drying.  It  affords  on  distillation 
with  water  a large  quantity  of  essential  oil, 
containing  26  percent,  of  camphor. — O’ Shaugh- 
aessy,  page  487.  Sage  is  used  for  stuffings  and 
flavouring  various  dishes : culture  difficult  to 
manage,  but  some  of  the  Indian  varieties  might 
be  more  useful. — Jujjrey. 

(7340)  SALVINIA*  CUCULLATA.  This 
curious  little  floating  plant,  reflated  to  the  ferns, 
of  the  genus  Salvinia  is  often  seen  on  the  surface 
of  old  tanks  and  stagnate  waters  in  Tenasserim. 
— Mason. 

(7341)  SAMADERA,  a genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  Siiuarabacece,  which 
was  named  by  Gmrtner,  though  the  origin  of  the 
name  is  unknown.  The  genus,  though  contain- 
ing but  few  species,  includes  Vittmannia  of  Vahl 
and  Niuta  of  Lamarck:  The  genus  is  character- 

ised by  having  bisexual  flowers;  calyx  4-5- 
parlite  ; petals  4 5,  much  longer  than  the  calyx  ; 
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stamens  S-10  ; ovaries  5-seeded,  ou  a short 
stalk-like  gynophore  ; styles.  Fruit  of  one  or 
more  carpels,  usually  drupaceous.  T he-genus  is 
composed  of  trees  or  shrubs,  with  simple  alter- 
nate and  reticulately-veiued  leaves.  Peduncles 
are  axillary  or  terminal,  pendulous  when  in  fruit 
and  divided  at  the  apex  into  a 5-12-flowered 
umbel.  S.  tetrapetala  is  a shrub,  10  feet  in 
height,  a native  of  Madagascar.  S.  lucida  ( Niota 
lucida ) is  another  shrub,  figured  by  Dr.  Wallich 
(‘  PL  As.  liar.,’  t.  1G8),  from  Amherst,  on  the 
coast  of  Martaban.  S.  Indica  (S.  peutapetula 
of  authors)  is  a large  tree,  a native  of  Southern 
India,  especially  on  the  Malabar  coast  ; the 
fruit  and  bark  are  intensely  bitter,  like  that  of 
the  other  plants  of  the  Quassia  family.  Niepa 
Bark,  an  Indian  febrifuge,  is  obtained  from  this 
species. — Eng.  Ggc. 

(7312)  SAMADERA  INDICA.  This  tree 
is  common  throughout  the  Southern  Conean.  — 
Eng.  Cgc. 

(7343)  SAMADERA  LUCIDA.  Samadera. 
The  low  grounds  near  the  sea  coast  of  Tenns- 
serim  are  ornamented  with  a handsome  shrub 
which  is  a species  of  Samadera,  and  bears  a ra- 
ther curious  flower.  Like  the  quassia  of  the 
same  tribe,  its  leaves  are  most  intensely  bitter, 
and  may  perhaps  possess  the  virtues  of  quassia. 
Wight  says  it  is  cultivated  in  the  gardens  about 
Batavia;  Mr  Mason  has  never  seen  it  out  of  its 
native  jungles  on  this  Coast. — Mason. 

(7344)  SAMBUCUS  NIGER,  is  unknown  to 
the  Lahore  native  doctors.  But  Sambucus  ad- 
nata and  S.  Ebulus  (Dwarf  elder)  are  found 
growing  in  the  Himalayas  as  well  as  in  Cash- 
mere.  The  roots  of  the  latter,  it  is  said,  have 
purgative  properties,  and,  as  also  the  berries,  are 
used  in  dropsy . — Thirty  Jive  gears  in  the  East 
bg  Dr.  Ilonig.  p.  340. 

(7345)  SAND.  This  name  is  popularly 
applied  to  any  comminuted  minerals,  but,  pro- 
perly belongs  to  granular  quartz,  silica,  or 
flint",  the  chief  ingredient  in  the  sands  of  the 
deserts,  sea-shores,  river  banks  and  soil.  Sand 
is  produced  by  the  disintegration  of  rocks,  and 
its  colour,  which  is  generally  imparted  by  oxide 
of  iron,  may  be  red,  white,  grey,  or  black.  The 
pure  colourless  sands  are  much  in  request  for 
the  manufacture  of  glass.  Sand  is  also  used 
for  making  mortars,  and  for  filters,  and 
in  the  operation  of  Casting  and  Founding. 
Sand  is  also  used  in  sawing  and  smoothing  build- 
ing stones  and  marbles,  and  in  many  other  grind- 
ing and  polishing  operations.  River  and  pit 
sand  are  usually  sharper  than  sea  sand,  tor  this 
has  been  rounded  by  attrition.  The  washed 
scrapings  of  roads  which  haw;  been  lcpaired 
with  flints  furnish  the  sand  used  by  stone  masons 
Grindstone  dust  is  a form  of  sand  useful  for  some 
puposcs  ; it  cuts  deeper  than  blunders  brick , 
which  is  another  form  in  which  sand  is  used. 


SAND  BINDING  PLANTS. 

Grindstone  dust  is  formed  during  the  turning  of 
the  grindstone  into  form. — Tomlinson. 

(7346)  SAND  BINDING  PLANTS. 

(7347)  Spinifex  Squarrosm.  Linn.  The  species  . 
known  to  Europeans  by  the  designation  of 
“Ground Rattan”  also  called  “Sea  Pink, ’’Ground 
Rattan.  These  names  are  both  popular  misnomers, 
the  correct  designation  is  “ Spinifex”  of  Botan- 
ists. The  Tamil  name,  Ruvnen  mise,  i.  e.  Whis-  i 
kers  of  Ravanah,  is  a descriptive  epithet,  This  . 
comes  nearest  to  the  Siufd  Garcx  of  England  in 
its  habit  of  growth,  creeping  along  horizontally, • 
sometimes  above,  sometimes  below  the  surface] 
of  the  earth,  emitting  roots  and  shoots  at 
short  intervals  of  a few  inches.  It  likewise'1 
possesses  the  advantage  of  being  extremely  te- 
nacious of  life  ; the  shoot  at  every  node  is  capa- 
ble of  renewing  the  existence  of  the  individual! 
as  fast  as  destroyed,  and  the  whole  plant  offers 
a resistance  to  the  effects  of  a storm  which] 
is  rarely  overcome.  This  species  would  be  nearly 
as  indestructible  from  natural  causes  as  Coucra 
grass,  and  would  speedily  colonize  the  sand] 
tracts  spontaneously,  if  it  were  only  left  unmo- 
lested for  a year  or  two. 

(7348)  Ipomcea  pes-caprce,  Sweet. 

Mosul  Taylic,  Tam. 

Goat’s  foot  leaved  Ipomcea , (also  known  as 
“ Rabbit  weed”).  Perennial,  creeping  to  a very] 
great  extent.  Stems  rooting  at  distant  intervals] 
Leaves  smooth,  long  petioled,  two  lobed, 
like  those  of  DanJiinia,  tipped  with  a neacroi 
Flowers  large,  reddish  purple,  very  handsome.] 
Common  on  the  sandy  beach  north  and  south  of 
Madras,  where  it  is  of  great  use  in  binding  the 
loose  sand,  and  in  time  rendering  it  sufficient  lyj 
stable  to  bear  grass.  This  flue  creeper  is  equally 
abundant  in  both  peninsulas,  and  is  also  a native 
of  Mauritius,  Macao,  &c.,  occupying  the  place  of 
0.  iSoldanella  of  the  British  coast,  and  a move 
striking  and  beautiful  species  of  the  Tropi- 
cal Bind  weeds  is  rarely  seen.  Rabbits, 
goats,  and  horses  eat  it,  so  do  cows,  but 
their  milk  is  tainted..  Great  difficulty  occurs 
in  raising  this  plant  in  the  vicinity  oi  houses 
—as  the  inhabitants  tread  it  down,  and  cattle 
nibble  the  tender  shoots.  It  naturally  takes  a 
higher  position  on  the  sand-bank  than  the 
Spinifex,  and  suffers  less  injury  during  a storm, 
but  they  often  grow  together  and  conjointly 
effect  much  benefit.  The  Spinifex  arrests  the 
drifting  sand,  and  the  Ipomoea  secures  what 
the  former  collects.  Air-  Caddell  lias  plantffl 
it  most  extensively  along  -the  Canal  banks  near 
Tranquebar. 

(7349)  Ganavalia  obltisifolia  D.  C. 

Koyli  nvarce,  Tam. 

Common  on  the  sea-shore,  frequently  en- 
twined with  the  last  named  binder,  is  also  a very 
useful  plant,  and  is  very  abundant  at  tM 
Adyar,  Eunore,  the  mouth  of  the  Goda\ civ,  au 
between  Quilon  and  Anjengo. 
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SANDAL  WOOD. 

(7350)  llpdrophylax  marilima,  Linn.  Seaside 
llydrophylax.  A straggling  herbaceous  plant, 
native  of  the  shore  of  Coromandel,  where  it  shows 
its  pale  lilac  blossoms  great  part  of  the  year. 
The  branches  run  over  the  sand,  sometimes  under 
the  surface,  and  strike  root  at  the  joints.  It 
answers  well  when  the  sand  is  moist* 

(7351)  Micro  rliynchus  surmentosus.  Might. 
A widely  diffused  humble  plant,  common  along 
the  sea  bench,  with  long  Hagelliform  runners  ; 
but  may  not  possess  sufficient  strength  to  effect 
the  object  in  view.  It  is  well  figured  in  Wight’s 
Illustrations,  Yol.  II.,  t.  133.  (Plate  No.  5).' 

(7352)  Pupalia  orbiculuta , Wight.  Acliyran- 
thes  orbiculate,  Heyue,  YVallich,  Cyathula  orbi- 
culala,  Moquiu. 

Adai  Yotli,  Taji. 

Occurs  on  sandy  soils  near  the  sea  beach, 
abundant  at  St.  Thome,  and  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Advar  River.  It  is  an  extensively  spreading 
procumbent  plant,  the  branches  being  often 
several  feet  long  ; bristles  attaching  themselves  to 
the  clothes  of  passengers,  cling  to  them  with 
tenacity.  , 

■ (7353)  Pandanus  odoratissimus,  Linn.  (Ival- 
dera  bush.) 

Taylie  Mann,  Tam. 

A large  spreading  ramous  shrub,  often  plant- 
ed in  belts,  but  takes  up  much  room,  forms  dense 
thickets,  and  harbours  venomous  reptiles.  The 
lands  in  which  Chay  Root  is  cultivated  are  often 
protected  from  drift  saud  by  means  of  this 
shrub.  It  is  a very  strong  binder,  but  is  objec- 
tionable from  its  raising  sand-hills. 
t (7354)  Ehretia  arenarict , Sand  Ehretia 
Griffith,  which  is  found  between  12°  and  2S° 
N.  L.  binds  together  loose  saud,  in  a minor  de- 
gree. It  may  be  the  same  as  Ehretia  (X)  cun- 
eata?  Wight  Icon.  Yol.  IV.  t.  1385  which 
glows  on  sand  banks  in  the  beds  of  all  our  rivers. 

I lie  above  are  the  sand-binding  plants  most 
frequently  noticed  along  the  Coromandel  beach. 

I here  are  others  as  Pcdalium  murex,  Ipomcea 
nes  tigridis  and  Sesamtm  prostration,  &c.,  which 
co-operate  in  the  work  of  conservation  to  a mi- 
nor extent,  but  are  less  widely  diffused  along  the 
:oast ; also  Engroea  Coromandellia.  Trees  siich  as 
lie  Cashew  (Anacardium  occidentals)  the  Alex- 
andria n Laurel  {Culophyllum  Tnophyllum)  and 
me  wild  Date  (Phanix  syl-iestris ) grow  well 
md  render  a double  service  by  preventing  a fur- 
her  encroachment  of  sand,  'and  rendering  the 
and  useful. — Cleg  horn. 

(7355)  SANDA  A sort  of  Lizard.  It  is  dis- 
ced m Ajmeer  and  the  product  applied  by  Mo- 
uu.imcdaus,  to  the  penis  : the  reptile  is  also  eaten 
is  an  aphrodisiac. — Gen.  Med.  Ton  v 151 
(7350)  SANDAL  WOOD.  sLL.vk  Al- 
BUM-  Sandal  Wood  Tube,  and  its  Wood. 

Kat  chundan,  Hind. 

I'uii'M uli,  Chin. 
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SunJol  Abiez,  Aiiau. 
Cliandana,  Hung. 
Srigundn,  Can. 
Ttm-niuli,  Chin. 

Cuyii u- y n lidnn , Coc Hi N 
Chin 

Sandoon,.  Cvng. 

Snudale,  Fit. 
fiundul,  Sookur,  Guz. 
Hind. 

Sandal  wood  is 
Chinese  in  cabinet 
facture  of  fans  and 
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Sundul,  Duk. 

Snndalo,  It. 

Tsjendana,  Mat,. 

Sundult  Snffaid,  I'EKS. 
Chiindron  cbandaua,Ma- 
layaja,  Sans. 
Chandauum.  Shandana- 
Cuttay,TAM. 
Cliendanum,  Tki,. 
Faulkner. 

much  used  among  the 
work,  and  in  the  manu- 
other  ornamental  works. 
One  kind  is  the  produce  of  a small  tree  ( San - 
talum  album)  growing  in  India  and  Ceylon, 
which  gives  its  title  to  the  natural  order  of  plants 
called  Santalacece  or  Sandnlworts.  The  sandal- 
wood of  the  Sandwich  islands  is  from  two  other 
species  of  the  same  family,  A.  Preyciuetiauum  and 
A.  panicula turn.  In  the  native  medical  practice 
of  India,  Sandal-wood  furnishes  a sedative  cool- 
ing medicine  : it  is  also  largely  employed  as  a 
perfume  in  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Hindoos. 
By  the  Chinese  it  is  ground  into  powder  and 
used  as  a cosmetic.  The  bark  affords  a beauti- 
ful red  dye,  but  so  fugitive  as  to  be  useless.  The 
tree  grows  freely  among  the  mountains  of  Mala- 
bar, near  the  sea  coast,  whence  Calcutta  obtains 
her  supply  of  sandal  wood,  and  in  Timor  and  the 
Eeejee  islands,  from  which  China  derives  her 
chief  supply.  The  tree  is  cut  down  when  about 
9 inches  diameter  at  the  root  ; it  is  then  clear- 
ed of  its  bark,  and  cut  into  logs,  wdiicli  are 
buried  for  six  weeks  or  two  months  in  order 
that  the  white  ants  may  clear  off  the  outer  wood  ; 
this  they  do  mo3t  effectually,  without  touching 
the  heart  of  the  tree,  wdiicli  is  the  only  valuable 
part.  Sandal-wood  should  be  of  a fine  deep  yel- 
low brown,  and  highly  perfumed.  The  average 
importation  of  this  wood  into  Calcutta  is  2U0 
tons  per  annum.  The  Chinese  imported  an 
amount  of  sandal-wood  in  1838  worth  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty-thousand  dollars,  but  this 
is  said  to  be  doubled  in  some  years.  The  supply 
to  Europe  is  very  small  and  chiefly  derived  from 
that  which  has  been  brought  over  by  individuals 
without  a view  to  commerce. — Tomlinson. 

An  ai omntic  wood  obtained  from  a small  tree 
■antaluvi  album) ; resembling  the  myrtle,  found 
in  Malabar,  Timor,  and  in  the  Sandwich  and  Fe- 
jee  Islands.  It  is  much  used  in  India  and  China 
tor  burning  in  temples,  for  cabinet-work,  toys, 
tans,  and  perfumes.  Sandal  wrood  is  imporicd 
into  Bombay  from  the  Malabar  Coast,  and  is  re- 
exported to  China,  England  and  Calcutta.  A des- 
cription of  w hite  sandal  wood,  termed(  Em/)  Lava 
orLawa,  is  imported  into  Bombay  from  Zanzibar, 
and  is  applied  to  the  same  purposes  as’  Malabar 
sandal  wood.  The  wood  is  extensivelyomployed  as 
a perfume  in  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  thell'indus. 
The  deeper  the  colour,  which  is  of  a yellow- 
brown,  and  the  nearer  the  root,  the  better  is  the 
perfume.  Malabar,  produces' the  finest  sandal 
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wood  but  it  is  also  found  in  Ceylon,  and  the  i 
South  Sea  Islands.  It  is  imported  into  England  | 
in  trimmed  logs  from  3 to  S and  rarely  14  inches  j 
diameter,  the  wood  is  in  general  softer  than  box-  j 
wood,  and  easy  to  cut.  It  is  used  for  parts  of  i 
cabinets,  necklaces,  ornaments,  and  fans.  The 
bark  of  the  sandal-wood  gives  a most  beautiful 
red  or  light  claret  coloured  dye,  but  it  fades  al- 
most immediately  when  used  as  a simple  infu- 
sion, in  the  hands  of  the  experienced  dyer  it 
might,  it  is  supposed,  be  very  useful — Tredgold. 

Two  species  of  this  wood  are  however  known 
in  commerce — -the  while  and  the  yellow.  Ainslie 
states,  and  his  opinion  is  generally  received, 
that  both  are  from  the  same  tree,  the  former 
being  the  outer  layers  of  the  wood. 

't  he  white  sandal-wood  is  coated  with  thick, 
compact  bark,  having  a grey  and  brownish 
epidermis  ; the  wood  is  very  hard,  heavy,  sus- 
ceptible of  a fine  polish.  It  occurs  in  billets 
of  middling  size,  is  nearly  inodorous,  its  taste 
being  slightly  bitter. 

The  yellow,  or  citron  sandal-wood,  is  straight 
or  twisted,  lighter  than  water  when  taken  from 
the  trunk,  heavier  if  from  the  roots  in  yellow, 
fawn-coloured,  or  reddish  billets,  slightly  shin- 
ing, of  middling  hardness,  taking  a fine  polish, 
and  being  very  easily  cleft. 

'I  he  odour  of  this ‘wood  is  very  strong,  rose- 
like,  and  enduring,  its  taste  slightly  bitter.  'I  lie 
wood  of  the  JPlumcliu  alba  is  occasionally  sub- 
stituted for  the  true  sandal.  The  odour  is  due  to 
the  presence  of  an  essential  oil,  heavier  than 
water,  readily  congealed,  and  having  a peculiar 
sweet  smell.  ‘ Sandal-wood  is  extensively  used 
by  cabinet-makers  for  the  fabrication  ot  various 
articles  of  ornamental  furniture.  The  oil  is  em- 
ployed by  the  European  perfumers,  and  in  India 
is  very  extensively  used  lor  the  adulteration  ol 
attar  of  roses.  The  wood  in  powder  is  given  by 
the  native  physicians  in  ardent  remitting  fevers, 
and  supposed  to  be  sedative  and  cooling ; with 


. in  gonorrhoea.  (/ tiuslie .) 


milk  it  is  also  prescribe  ^ 

The  powder  is  rubbed  on  the  skin  to  ally  the 
irritation  of  mosquito  bites,  ol  prickly  heat,  and 
other  cutaneous  disorders. — 0 Sit.  page  532. 
Sandal  wrood  grows  in  the  islands  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago  but  more  especially  in  I imor  and 
in  the  island  which  takes  its  European  name 
from  it.  Prom  these  it  extends  to  the  South 
sea  islands,  having  been  found  in  the  Tijie,  Mar- 
quesas and  Sandwich  group.  I he  Chinese  con- 
sume it  largely  as  an  incense,  perfume  and  fancy 
wood. — Crawfnrd,  p.  375.  It  is  often  elegantly 
carved.  At 'the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1 855,  a 
box  exhibited  by  Mrs.D  ilkicson,  was  undoubted- 
ly the  best  specimen  of  the  sandal  wood  caning. 
The  figures  and  ornaments  were  taken  from  the 
sculptures  in  the  celebrated  temple  ol  Hullabedc 
in  Mysore,  they  were  boldly  anil  deeply  cut  and 
well  finished.  The  work  was  executed  undei 
the  direction  of  Captain  Cunningham  ot  the 
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Mysore  Commission  and  was  carved  by  a native 
of  Soorub,  from  careful  drawings  prepared  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose.  Some  very  creditable 
specimens  of  carved  sandal  w ood  were  exhibit-  1 
ed  by  the  Bangalore  Local  Committee,  of  these 
the  most  deserving  of  notice  are  two  large  and 
two  small  boxes  carefully  finished  and  varied  in 
the  design  ; but  not  so  bold  in  relief  as  the  box 
from  Soorub.,  The  Bangalore  Local  Committee 
also  exhibited  two  rosewood  carved  boxes  very 
similar  in  design  to  those  made  of  sandal  wmod. 
The  ornaments  were  all  floriated  without  figures 
and  clearly  cut,  but  the  general  effect  of  the 
work  was  spoilt  bv  the  deep  ground  work  being 
dotted  instead  oF  being  left  flat.  The  Canara 
Local  Committee  contributed  a well  carved  san- 
dal wood  chess  table,  a model  of  a Hindoo  car, 
and  some  neatly  finished  boxes,  one  of  which 
was  inlaid  with  ivory  and  metal.  Mrs.  James 
Eraser  exhibited  two  card  cases  and  a work  box 
carved  at  Ganjam,  a district  where  the  man- 
ufacture has  been  recently  introduced.  Well 
carved  sandal  wood  chowries  were  exhibited 
by  Lady  Montgomery,  and  the  Madras  Local: 
Committee.  Air.  Meppen  contributed  sandal, 
w ood  bracelets  and  crochet  needle  holders  made  ■ 
near  Cuddoor  in  Mysore,  and  Airs.  Bourdillon  a: 
box  containing  sandal  wood  knitting  pins  and, 
silk  winders.  The  art,  of  carving  in  sandal  wood: 
though  creditable  to  the  Natives  of  India,  as- 
evincing  care  and  laborious  industry,  owes  its: 
chief  value  to  the  quaintness  of  the  designs  and! 
the  elaborate  nature  of  the  work.  As  a branch, 
of  the  fine  arts  it  can  hardly  be  ranked  under  the 
head  of  carving,  as  many  of  the  specimens , 
are  little  more  than  ornamental  surface,  show- 
ing much  of  the  plain  rectangle  in  the 
leading  forms  and  little  originality  ol  invention. 

The°art  in  India,  is  still  susceptible  of  great  im- 
provement. Some  neatly  finished  writing  books, 
card  cases  and  inkstands  of  sandal  wood,  inlaid 
with  lvorv,  Ebony,  and  Metal,  were  contributed 
j by  Alr.G. Leonard  of  Chicacole,  were  interesting, 
specimens  of  an  Indian  manufacture,  lor  which 
there  is  an  increasing  demand.  Bombay  had 
hitherto  been  the  chief  market  for  this  manu- 
facture, but  it  is  now  carried  on  at  Chicacole, 
Hyderabad,  and  Vizagapatam.  Some  creditable- 
specimens  of  inlaid  lancy  woods  were  exhibited 
by  the  Travaneore  Local  Committee  ; the  best  of 
these  were  a lady’s  workstaud  with  silk  winders, 
and  a backgammon  board.  A carved  eocoanut 
cup  mounted  in  silver  exhibited,  was  deseiung. 
of  notice. — M.  l'i-  J-  E- 

(7357)  SANDALWOOD  OIL.  Santai.vu 

Ghundana  vennai,  Tam.;  Suudal-ka- lei  > Dink. 

The  oil  of  sandal  wood  is  highly  valued  as  a 
perfume  by  the  natives  of  India  ; and  is  employ- 
ed in  the  adulteration  of  otto  ot  roses.  Jt  is 
chieflv  made  on  the  Malabar  Coast,  whence  it  is 
brought  to  Bom ba v, and  re-exported  to  England, 
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Chinn,  and  the  Arabian  and  Persian  Gulfs, 
'l'lie  exports  from  Madras,  amount  annually  to 
abput  100  cu  t.  Sandalwood  oil  and  the  large 
variety  of  utturs,  &c.,  which  form  the  principal 
part  of  native  perfumery  arc  included  in  this 
class. — M.  E.  J.  11. 

(735S)  SANDARACH. 

Sunclroos,  Arab,  Zoos,  A hah. 

A resinous  substance  met  with  in  round  or 
elongated  tears,  of  a whitish  or  pale-citron  yellow 
brilliant,  transparent  and  limpid,  brittle  under 
the  teeth,  burns  with  a clear  flame,  and  emits  a 
pleasant  odour ; taste  resinous,  and  slightly 
balsamic.  It  is  used  as  an  ingredient  in  var- 
nishes, and  incense  ; when  reduced  to  a powder, 
it  forms  the  article  termed  pounce.  Snndarach 
is  obtained  from  Morocco. — Faulkner. 

Sandarach  is  said  by  some  writers  to  ex- 
ude in  hot  climates  from  the  bark  of  the 
common  juniper-tree  ( Juniperis  communis). 
Others  state  it  to  be  produced  by  another 
tree  of  the  pine  tribe  called  Thuja  articulata, 
but  according  to  Brongniart  and  Scffiousboe, 
it  is  the  tears  of  Callitris  quadrivalvis,  also 
a coniferous  tree.  Dr.  Bindley  says,  £i  I have 
seen  a plank' "two  feet  wide  of  this  sandarach 
tree,  which  is  called  the  “ arar”  tree  in  Barbary. 
The  wood  is  considered  by  the  Turks  indestruc- 
table,  and  they  use  it  for  the  ceilings  and  floors 
of  their  mosques.”  The  resin  is  received  in  the 
form  of  loose  granules  or  tears,  whitish  yellow, 
brittle,  and  having  a faint  resinous  smell,  and 
acrid  taste.  It  is  used  dissolved  in  spirits,  as  a 
varnish ; it  is  also  employed  as  incense,  and  as  a 
pounce-powder. — Tomlinson. 

(7359)  SANDORICUAl  INDICIUM- 
Theit-to,  Buum. 

the  only  species  of  this  genus  is  an 
elegant  tree  of  considerable  size,  which  is  found 
in  the  Molucca  and  Philippine  Islands,  as  well 
as  in  the  Southern  parts  ot  India.  The  leaves 
are  alternate  and  trifoliate  ; leaflets  entire  ; 
panicles  axillary  with  the  flowers  crowded  outlie 
short  partial  peduncles.  The  fruit  is  acid,  and 
sufficiently  agreeable  to  be  mixed  with  syrups 
to  make  cooling  (Irinka.  Its  root  is  bitter  and 
used  in  medicine  in  bowel  complaints.  It  is 
sometimes  called  False  Atangostcen  from  some 
resemblance  to  its  fruit  and  also  Indian  San- 
;lal- \\  ood.  English  Cyclopedia,  page  660.  This 

timber  tree  is  large  and  plentiful,  both  in  the 
Rangoon  and  Tunghoo  districts.  It  is  one  of 
those  trees  which  are  cultivated  by  the  Burmese 
or  their  fruit.  It  is  found  near  all  large  villages 
but  if  is  scarce  in  the  forests.  Wood  white 
colored,  adapted  to  every  purpose  of  l.ouse-build- 
jug.  McClelland.  The  Saudoricum  indicum  tree 
r’X!i  h frUI-,  I1'6  S'ZC  of  an  oranffe>  occasionally 

r;ae,rv,ldT!nrgo!tj;ei:* to  which  ifc  i,ea»  s°n>e 

resemblance  It  has  a fleshy  acid  pulp  and  makes 
} good  jelly,  but  has  a peculiar  odour. 


SANSEYI ERA  LANUGINOSA. 

The  natives  of  Tenasscrim  cat  the  fruit  raw,  and 
esteem  it  excellent. — Mason. 

(7360)  SANDSTONE,  an  aggregation  of 
sands  by  a sort  ot  semilusion.  ns  in  quartz  rock, 
and  in  common  gritstone,  adjoining  trap  dykes 
or  great  faults.  In  many  of  the  white  sand- 
stones the  grains  merely  cohere  together.  In 
the  sandstones  of  coal  tracks  ' the  finer  particles 
ot  carbonate  ol  lime,  clay,  oxide  of  iron,  &e.,  are 
intei  posed  between  the  grains:  in  other  cases,  as 
in  the  Hastings  sandstones,  an  infiltration  of 
carbonate  ol  linn:  has  taken  place.  Some  sand- 
stones are  in  the  laminae,  plane,  waved,  or  slight- 
ly concentric:  these  admit  of  being  readily 
split.  I he  freestones  tire  not  distinctly  lam- 
inated, the  grains  being  so  arranged  as  to 
present  equal  resistance  in  every  direction. 

I hey  work  freely  under  the  stone  saw  and 
the  ordinary  picks  and  chisels.  They  can 
also  be  turned  into  balustrades,  pedestals  and 
vases  — Tomlinson. 

(7361)  SANS  FA  [ERA  is  a genus  of  Liliaceous 
plants,  ol  which  individuals  tire  very  abundant 
on  the  coast  of  Guinea  and  of  other  parts  of  Af- 
rica; also  around  Ceylon  and  other  Eastern  Is- 
lands, all  along  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  extend- 
ing thence  to  Java  and  to  the  coast  of  China. 
The  leaves  are  succulent,  and  abound  in  fibre 
remarkable  for  fineness  and  tenacity.  Dr.  Rox- 
burgh proposed  that  the  fibres  might  be  called 
Bowstring  hemp  in  England,  because  the  natives 
ot  the  Gircars  make  their  best  bowstings  of 
them.  Hoyle,  this  genus,  indeed,  is  remark- 
able for  the  strength  and  fineness  of  the 
fibres  ot  their  leaves.  The  genus  is  charac- 
terised by  having  a corol-like  funnel-shaped 
perianth,  which  has  a long  rather  straight 
tube,  a sexifid  limb,'  of  which  the  divi- 
sions are  either  spreading  or  revolute.  Stamens 
6,  inserted  into  the  throat;  filaments  filiform; 
ovary  3-celIed  ; ovules  solitary ; style  filiform  \ 
stigmas  obtuse,  obscurely  o-lobed.  "Berry  3-cell- 
ed,  3-seeded,  or,  from  becoming  abortive,  1-cell- 
ed  and  single-seeded,  The  plants  have  a thick 
creeping  root-stock,  with  radical  equitant  leaves, 
which  are  fleshy  and  often  spotted  ; the  stem- 
leaves  are  scale-like,  and  the  flowers  in  racemes 
oi  thyrsi.  In  Britain  they  are  easily  cultivated 
and  propagated  in  sandy  loam  in  bark  stoves. 
— Eng.  Ogc. 


(7362)  SANSEVIERA  LANUGINOSA,  is  a 
species,  found  on  the  sands  of  Malabar, 
while  S.  Guineensis  is  a species  found  along  a 
great  extent  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  mid 
which,  from  affording  fibres  which,  like  those  of 
the  Indian  species,  are  fine  and  strong,  has  been 
called  African  Bow-String  Hemp.  This  has  been 
proposed  as  a substitute  for  and  considered  even 
superior  to  New  Zealand  flax.  ,5.  Guineensis  is 
distinguished  by  having  uniform  lanceolate 
leaves,  the  style  twice  as  long  as  the  stamens  • the 
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bracts  only  a third  of  the  length  of  the  tube  of 
the  corolla  ; the  (lowers  sessile. — Eng.  Ci/c. 

(7303)  SANSEYlEliA  ROXBU RGlilAN  A, 
is  a species,  according  to  Mr.  Haworth,  which  was 
confounded  with  S.  Zeylaniea,  by  l)r.  Roxburgh, 
and  which  the.  latter  lias  figured  in  his  ‘Coro- 
mandel Plants.’  it  has  linear  ensiform  leaves, 

, keeled,  subulate  at  the 
onger  than  the  scape  ; style  as 
long  as  the  stamens  ; the  bracts  minute.  Dr. 
Roxburgh  describes  this  plant,  and  says  it  is 
called  Moorvu  in  Sanscrit,  and  in  Bengalee 
Moorba,  that  in  English  it,  may  be  called  Bow- 
String  Hemp,  and  that  it  grows  very  commonly 
under  bushes  in  the  jungles  in  almost  every  soil 
in  the  southern  parts  of  India,  it  flowers  from 
January  to  May.  in  a good  soil,  and  where  the 
plants  are  regularly  watered,  the  leaves  become 
three  or  four  feet  long,  and  contain  a number  ol 
fine  remarkably  strong  white  fibres,  which  run 
their  whole  length.  The  natives  make  their  best 
bow-strings  of  these  fibres,  which  are  separated 
by  the  leaves  being  placed  upon  a flat  strong  table, 
when  one  end  is  pressed  down  with  the  foot,  and 
the  rest  scraped  with  a piece  of  hard  wood  held  in 
both  hands.  Forty  pounds  of  leaves- thus  scrap- 
ed yield  about  one  pound  of  clean  dry  fibres. 
The  fibres  may  be  applied  to  a great  variety  of 
uses.  As  the  plant  grows  readily  from  the 
slips  which  issue  in  great  abundance  from  the 
roots,  and  as  they  require  little  or  no  care,  Dr. 
Roxburgh  recommended  their  cultivation  in 
sandy  soils.  It  has  lately  been  proposed  in 
Calcutta  to  try  the  fibre  on  a large  scale  for 
rope-making. — Eng.  Ggc. 
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The  Tree. 

Moorghabee, 

Dant  Saga  or  Sago  Nar. 


The  Boot 


Marool  Ivalung,  Tam. 
Moorgabie  ka  gudda, 
Duk. 


Clianga  gudda  Tel. 
Muroova  Sans. 


Marool, 

Murle, 

Moorva, 

Moorva  Fibre,  Marool 
of  Madras,  Bowstr- 
ing Hemp,  Eng 


The  fibre. 

Moorghabee, 

Dant  Saga  or  Sago  Nar, 
Murva,  Sans. 

Moorga  and  Moorgavee, 
Beng. 

mg  . Marul,  Tam. 

Sanseviera  Zeylaniea , is  found  m Ceylon,  and 
aloim  the  coasts  of  Southern  Asia ; has  smooth 
oblong-acute,  flat,  and  linear  lanceolate,  chan- 
nelled, glaucous  leaves,  which  are  shorter  than 
the  scape  ; the  style  as  long  as  the  stamens  the 
bracts  equalling  the  peduncle  in  length.  Ibis, 
like  some  of  the  other  species,  is  ^maikab le 
for  the  tenacity  and  fineness  of  the  Abies  of  its 
leaves. — Eng.  Cyc.  This  plant  appears  to  abound 
in  most  parts  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  it  has 
narrow  striped  leaves,  and  resembles  the  Agave 
in  some  of  its  characters,  but  produces  hnei 
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fibres,  which  are  easily  separated  from  the  pulp- ; a 
At  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1855,  they  were 
contributed  by  the  Travancore  and  Tanjore  Local 
Committees,  the  Madras  School  of  Arts,  Mr. 
Jeffrey  and  Mr.  Thorpe  : several  of  the  contri- 
butions from  other  localities  were  discolored 
from  steeping,  and  one  or  two  were  dirty, 
grey  and  brittle.  This  fibre  has  long  been 
known  as  a useful  material  for  cordage  and 
it  is  soft,  silky  and  pliant  when  well  prepared. 

It  is  about  equal  to  the  Agave  fibre  in  point 
of  strength,  but  as  it  is  a finer  material, 
it  might  be  applied  to  a better  description  of  _ 
manufactures.  The  plant  is  easily  propagated 
and  yields  a good  crop  under  cultivation,  it 
was  tried  against  Russian  Hemp,  on  board  the 
Thalia  East  Indiaman,  when  commanded  by 
Captain  Biden,  and  was  highly  approved  of  ; 
it  has  also  been  made  into  fine  cloth.  Some 
good  thread,  twine,  rope  and  cord  made  from 
this  fibre  in  the  Madras  Justice’s  jail,  and  house 
of  correction  were  exhibited  by  Dr.  Hunter, 
along  with  ropes  made  from  the  Agave,  Musa, 
Yucca,  and  Calotropis  fibres. — M.  E.  J.  R. 
Sanseviera  zeylaniea  is  the  best-known  species  of 
the  genus  and  has  been  so  called  as  being  com- 
mon on  the  Ceylon  coast.  From  it,  as  above,  has 
been  distinguished  S.  Roxburghiana,  common  on 
the  coasts  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  but  apparently 
on  insufficient  grounds.  It  is  figured  by  Dr. 
Roxburgh  himself  under  its  former  name  in  Ins 
‘ Coromandel  Plants,’  ii,  tab.  184.  5.  lanuginosa 
is  probably  a distinct  species,  the  katn-kapel  _ ol 
Rheede  (‘Hort.  Mai,’  vol'xi,  tab.  42),  which 
grows  on  the  sands  of  the  Malabar  coast.  All 
are  closely  allied  to  each  other,  and  to  the  Afri- 
can S.  guineensis.  Of  this,  the  fibres  have  been 
occasionally  introduced  into  the  markets  ol 
Europe,  and  by  some  thought  superior  to  New 
Zealand  Flax.  They  have  been  called  African 
Bowstring  Hemp.  (Royle’s  ‘ Himal.  Bot.  p. 
391.)  The  Indian  species  of  Sanseviera  was  first 
described  by  Sir  William  Jones,  in  the  ‘Asiatic 
Researches,’  vol.  iv,  p.  2 71, under  its  ancient  Sans- 
crit name  of  Moorva,  and  lie  says,  that  From 
the  leaves  of  this  plant  the  ancient  Hindoos  ex- 
tracted a very  tough  elastic  thread  called 
Maurvi,  of  which  they  made  bowstrings  ; and 
which,  for  that  reason,  was  ordained  by  Menu  to 
form  the  sacrificial  zone  of  the  military  class. 
Dr  Roxburgh  describes  the  plant  as  common  on 
the  jungly  salt  soils  along  the  coasts  growing 
under  the  bushes,  and  easily  propagated  on  al- 
most every  soil,  from  the  slips  which  issue  m 

orcat  abundance  from  the  roots,  requiring  i 

or  no  care,  and  not  requiring  to  be  renewed 
often,  if  at  all,  as  the  plant  is  perennial,  i he 
leaves,  when  thus  cultivated,  are  from  thiee  t 
four  feet  long.  The  fibre,  which  extends  the 
whole  length,  is  separated  from  the  pnlj  y p- 
of  the  leaves.  The  natives  place  them  on 
smooth  board  ; then  press  one  end  of  the 
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down  with  one  of  their  great  toes,  and  with  a 
thin  bit  of  hard  stick  held  between  the  two 
hands,  they  scrape  the  leaf  from  them,  and 
very  quickly  remove  every  part  of  the  pulp. 
This  can  also  be  removed  by  steeping  the 
leaves  in  water  till  the  pulpy  parts  rot,  &c. 
lh\  Buchanan  found  apparently  the  same  plant, 
but  which  he  calls  Alelris  nervosa > employed  for 
making  covdage  near  Bangalore.  Before  the 
leaves  are  beaten  to  separate  the  fibres,  they  are 
steeped  in  water  fifteen  (others  say  five)  days,  in 
order  to  rot  the  useless  parts  ; but  with  Dr.  Rox- 
burgh the  fibres  became  discoloured  by  this  pro- 
cess. Dr.  Roxburgh  sent  drawings  of  the  plant 
and  specimens  of  the  fibre  (v.  1 Obs.,’  p.  IS)  as 
sally  ns  the  year  1790  to  the  Court  of  Directors, 
and  again  in  1800  bv  Air.  Bebb ; after  he  had 
cultivated  a begah  (i.  e.,  third  of  an  acre  of 
ground)  wit h this  plant.  As  full  grown  leaves 
d three  to  three  and  a half  feet  long  yielded 
ibout  one  pound  of  the  clean  fibre  for  every  forty 
founds  of  the  fresh  leaves,  Dr.  Roxburgh  con- 
•luded  that  this  plant  might  be  cultivated  with 
id  vantage.  By  another  calculation  he  found  that 
me  acre  would  yield  1613  pounds  of  clean  fibre 
md  at  a gathering,  two  of  which  may  be  reckoned 
in  yearly,  in  a good  soil  a favorable  season, 
Iter  the  plants  are  of  a proper  age.  He 
Iso  ascertained  that  a line  four  feet  long, 
unde  of  moorva  fibre,  bore  a weight  of  120  lb, 

. hen  a cord  of  the  same  size,  made  of 
tussiau  hemp,  bore  only  105.  1 he  former, 

loreover,  after  116  days’  maceration,  bore  a 
eight  of  30  lb.,  when  the  latter  was  complete- 
< rotten.  Dr.  Roxburgh  further  observes: 
Should  it  ever  become  an  object  of  culture,  a 
:ss  expensive  and  more  expeditious  method  of 
tearing  the  fibres  from  the  pulpy  parts  of  the 
laves,  than  that  ol  the  natives  above  mentioned, 
mst  be  contrived.”  This  seems  lo  have  been 
nee  clone.  Dor  the  Rev.  J.  Garrow,  ns  quoted 
y Mr.  Murray,  states  that,  in  the  year  L831. 
uiing  his  residence  m Cuttack,  in  (he  province 
1 Orissa,  he  first  by  mere  accident  discovered 
iat  the  leaf  of  the  Aloe  anpvstifoliu.  [It  is  not 
lsy  t0  ascertain  what  plant  is  here  meant,  but 
is  probably  only  a variety  of  Agave,  ns  no  spe- 
cs of  Aloe  is  known  to  be  indigenous  on  that 
last]  of  Linnaeus,  contained  a quantity  of  |ono- 
late  fibres.  Perceiving  that  this  material  pos- 
ssed  great  strength,  clearness,  and  tenacity,  he 
used  some  quantities  of  the  leaf  fo  be  beaten 
it  with  mallets,  and  the  fibres  to  be  withdrawn 
, m this  wav  collected  about  three  hundred- 
iight  of  line  grass,  the  fibres  severally  runmno- 
out  three  feet  long.  On  taking  this  to* Calcutta’ 
r\  laP‘ey>  chief  officer  of  the  Thalia  East 
'banian,  then  lying  off  that  port,  had  some 
it  manufactured  into  ropes.  On  a fair 
ai  of  a three-stranded  rope  of  this  materi- 
. . 1 a similar  one  of  h’ussian  hemp  iu 

ismg  two  and  a half  hundred-weight  of  spelter 

Id 
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from  the  hold,  the  grass  faithfully  brought  it  up 
on  three  successive  occasions  ; whereas,  iu  ap-* 
plying  the  hempen  rope5  twice  out  of  three  times 
it  gave  Way,  and  in  the  third  trial  lost  one 
strand.  Both  Air.  Tapley  and  Capt.  Biden,  the 
commander,  highly  approved  of  the  article,  as 
did  many  commanders  of  ships  of  other  nations 
then  frequenting  the  port  of  Calcutta.  “ On 
the  writer’s  return  to  Cuttack  he  laid  waste  the 
whole  of  the  aloe  plant  he  could  discover,  with- 
out respect  to  species  ; and  to  save  time  and 
labour,  passed  the  leaves  through  a pressing  mill 
similar  to  that  used  for  expressing  the  juice 
from  the  sugar  cane,  lie  then  caused  them  to 
be  laid  in  heaps  under  water  for  some  days,  till 
the  fleshy  portion  of  the  leaf  was  decomposed, 
by  which  means  the  fibres  were  more  easily 
collected  ; they  were  then  hackled  and  baled. 
In  the  course  of  a short  time  afterwards  he 
discovered  a short  species  of  aloe,  growing  widely 
and  profusely  in  all  the  moist  woods  of 
the  neighbourhood,  which  the  natives  called 
Moorgnbbee.  On  experiment,  this  plant  produced 
a most  beautiful  fibre,  as  soft  and  as  line  as  hu- 
man hair,  but  possessing,  notwithstanding,  ex- 
traordinary strength  and  tenacity,  lie  derived 
a great  quantity  of  flax  from  this  plant,  which, 
when  portioned  oft'  in  hanks, bore  a strict  resem- 
blance to  raw  silk ; indeed,  side  by  side,  the  dif- 
ference could  not  be  disiinguished.  It  was  this 
article  that  first  induced  the  writer  to  turn  his  at- 
tention to  the  manufacture  of  cloth.  He  engag- 
ed two  native  ‘ lantees,’  or  weavers,  to  con- 
struct a narrow  loom  for  this  purpose.  They  at 
first  found  some  difficulty  in  the  undertaking, 
but  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  days  they  produ- 
ced as  flue  a piece  of  cloth  as  was  ever  beheld  : 
one  portion  of  it  the  writer  presented  to  Sir 
Charles  (afterwards  Lord)  Metcalfe.”  The  fibres 
ol  the  Snnseviera  may,  from  their  fineness,  com- 
bined with  tenacity,  be  applied  lo  a variety  of 
purposes.  Dr.  Roxburgh  at  one  time  suppos- 
ed, though  as  we  now  know,  erroneously,  that 
tiny  were  identical  with  China  grass.  They  are 
usually  about  two  feet  in  length,  but  may  easily  be 
obtained  longer,  if  plants  are  cultivated.  The 
fibres  arc  firm,  hair-like,  and  silky,  and  resemble 
those  of  the  pine-apple  most  closely.  The  tow  is 
excellent  lor  paper  making.  The  natives  of  Ben- 
gal twist  the  fibres  into  a fine  thread,  upon 
" nieli  they  string  ornaments  to  be  hung  round 
the  neck  ; those  ot  the  coast  employ  them  for 
making  browstrings  , and  the  Rajpoot  thread  is 
sometimes  made  of  its  fibres.  They  readily  take 
dyes,  as  was  some  years  ago  shown  by  ' Miss 
Davy,  and  specimens  dyed  red,  orange,  maroon, 
and  green,  were  sent  to  the  Exhibition"  of  1851  by 
Dr.  Hunter.  Aliss  Davy,  moreover,  had  some  cloth 
woven  with  the  fibres,  after  some  difficulty,  but 
the  fibre  was  still  loo  wiry,  from  imperfect  pre- 
paration. The  weaver,  moreover,  having  neg- 
lected  to  separate  the  coarse  from  the  fine  fibres 
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trave  the  cloth  an  uneven  and  irregular  appear- 


ance. But  if  the  necessary  care  was  taken  with 
this,  as  with  all  other  Wires,  there  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  it  might  be  applied  Vo  the 
fabrication  of  tine  cloths,  in  the  same  way  as 
pine  apple  fibre  The  ■fibre  lias  been  proposed 
for  the  packing  of  steam-engines,  and  its  tow 
used  to  be,  and  perhaps  still  is,  converted  into 
very  good  paper  at  Trichinopoly,  As  the  Moor- 
va  fibre  is  employed  by  the  natives  for  their 
bowstrings,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  pos- 
sessing sufficient  strength  for  rope-making.  In 
some  recent  experiments,  this  fibre,  in  its  un- 
twisted state,  bore  2S0  lb.,  when  Agave  fibre 
broke  with  270  lb.  Dr.  Wight  found  some 
string  made  of  the  latter,  broke  with  362  lb., 
while  the  Sanseviera  broke  with  310  lb.,  so  that 
these  two  may  be  considered  as  nearly  equal  to 
each  other  in  strength.  Attention  was  called 
to  the  fibre  of  Moorgavie  by  Mr.  A.  Bond, 
Master-Attendant  at  Balasore,  who  sent  to  the 
Marine  Board  of  Calcutta  some  of  the  fibres 
prepared  from  the  leaves  of  plants  growing  in 
the  jungly  salt  soils  along  the  coast  from  Ked- 
geree southward,  informing  the  Board  that  he 
had  found  the  fibre  useful  on  board  the  lion. 
Company’s  schooner  Orissa,  as  it  answered  ex- 
cellently' for  running  gear.  On  the  receipt  of 
the  samples,  the  Board  having  desired  the 
Master-Attendant  at  Calcutta  to  submit  them 
to  trial,  the  latter  reported  that  it  was  not 
equal  in  strength  to  the  Europe  or  Manilla 
hemp,  but  that  it  seemed  to  take  hot  tar  as 
well  as  the  latter,  and  would  answer  generally 
for  the  same  purposes  as  those  to  which  the 
Europe  and  Manilla  cordage  is  applied.”  The 
following  were  the  results  obtained  : 


Europe  hemp,  made  of  sewing 

twine  (unlarred)  

Harris’s  patent  colonial  bolt  rope 


broke  at  212  lb 


(tarred) - 

204 

Manilla  hemp  (untarred) 

5 » 

188 

Europe  bolt  rope  (tarred) 

168 

Balasore  fibre  (untarred),  at 

Calcutta 

137 

Ditto,  spun  by  Capt.  Bond 

(thumb  line) 

Jl 

135i 

Europe  rope  (tarred) 

88 

Tn  a further  report,  Capt.  Bond  stated,  that 
forty  maunds  of  the  fresh  plant  produced  one 
maund  of  fibre.  The  expenses  of  the  experiment 
were  high,  as  the  plant  had  to  be  brought  to  him 
from  some  distance  (four  miles)  to  the  place 
where  it  was  dressed,  and  the  best  methods  of 
separating  the  fibre  had  not  been  followed.  I he 
natives  being  averse  to  a work  which  their 
forefathers  had  never  taken  in  hand.  I he  plants 
having  been  steeped  for  eight  days,  were 
beaten  out  on  a stone  or  plank,  and  then  tak- 
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en  to  another  tank  of  water  to  be  washed, 
and  then  dried  and  combed.  All  these  processes 
necessarily  increased  the  expenses.  Mr.  Bond 
further  ascertained  that  the  steeping  spoiled  the  1 
colour  of  the  fibre,  at  ihe  same  time  that  it  dimi- 
nished its  strength.  With  some  fresh  speci- 
mens of  the  fibre  lie  also  sent  two  pieces  of 
cloth,  which  had  been  woven  from  threads  spurn 
by  fishermen,  which  were  irregular  in  thickness > 
and  so,  cons  quently,  was  also  the  cloth.  Fioun 
the  abundance  of  this  plant  in  many  situations, 
from  the  ease  which  it  may  be  cultivated,  and 
the  facility  with  which  the  fibre  may  be  separa- 
ted and  cleaned,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  could i 
be  produced  as  cheaply  as  any  ot  ihe  other 
fibres  ; and  it  has  been  shown  that  it  is  capable- 
of  being  used  for  a variety  of  purposes,  as  for 
textile  fabrics,  and  for  string  and  cordage,  as 
well  as  for  paper- making.  It  is  abundantly 
diffused,  especially  along  the  coasts,  and  its  fibie< 
was  sent  to  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  from  Assam 
and  Cuttack,  as  well  as  from  .Madras,  Coim- 
; bn  tore,  and  the  Malabar  coast — Hoyle.  Fib  PI: 
At  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1S55,  of  the  Ma- 
rool  or  Muiijee  Nur , Sanseviera  zeylanica,  Hur- 
ry Row  exhibited  the  best  specimen.  Those 
from  Kurnool  in  larger  quantities  were  good 
samples  and  deserved  notice.  1 he  Jury  observed 
that  the  Mavool  or  Sanseviera  is  a plant  that  has 
not  long  attracted  notice  but  is  unquestionably 
deserving  attention.  In  some  parts  ot  tndi; 
very  large  quantities  are  found,  growing  wild 
On'  the  Pulieat  Hills  it  is  to  be  met  with  ii 
some  abundance,  and  in  the  Kurnool  District  i 
is  most  plentiful.  It  is  of  the  same  natural  ol- 
der as  the  aloe  (not  agave)  and  capable  of  culti 
vation.  From  its  strength  and  the  soltncss  o- 
its  fibre,  it  might  be  brought  more  into  use,  am. 
become  a valuable  product,  possessing  ^ ns  i 
does  the  property  of  resisting  the  usual  effects  c 
damp. — M.  E.  J.  It.  The  root  is  in  a slight  degre 
warm  to  the  taste,  and  of  a not  unpleasant  odour 
is  prescribed  bv  the  native  Practitioners,  in  tli 
form  of  electuary,  in  consumptive  cases  mi- 
coughs  of  long  standing.  1 he  juice  of  the  tend 
er  shoots  of  the  plant  (which  is  the  Katukapc 
of  the  llort.  Mai.)  they  give  to  young  childre- 
for  the  purpose  of  cleat  ing  their  throats  ot  visci 
phlegm. — Aim.  Mat.  Med.  p.  8S. 

(7365)  SANTALACEJ3,  a natural  order  ( 
Plants  belonging  to  the  class  of  Exogens  an 
and  sub-class  Incomplete.  Ihev  are  tied 
shrubs,  or  herbaceous  plants,  with  round  or  irri 
gularly-nnghd  branches;  alternate  or  nearly 
opposite  undivided  leave*,  sometimes  minute,  an 
resembling  stipules.  The  flowers  are  small,  i 
spikes,  racemes,  umbels,  or  solitary,  ihe  can 
superior,  4-  or  5-cleft.  Stamens  4 oi  o,  oppe 
site  the  segments  of  the  calyx.  Ovary  l-cellw 
with  from  1 to  4 ovules.  Fruit  1 -seeded,  haj< 
drv,  and  drupaceous.  Albumen  fleshy.  1 
rcler  is  closely  allied  to  Lorantkacea  and  An- 
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tolochiacece.  One  of  its  most  remarkable  dia- 
meters is  that  its  unilocular  ovary  contains 
always  more  ovules  than  one,  which  are  pendu- 
lous and  attached  to  the  apex  of  a central  re- 
ceptacle. In  the  form  of  weeds  the  genera  of  San- 
tulacert  are  found  in  Europe  and  North  America  ; 
in  Australia  the  East  Indies,  and  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  they  exist  ns  large  shrubs  or  small  trees. 
('syris  belongs  to  this  order,  although  it  differs 
in  having  dioecious  flowers  and  a trifid  calyx. 
I’h is  is  however  a different  plant  from  the  Osyris 
af  Pliny,  which  possessed  in  former  times  a re- 
putation for  curing  every  disease.  The  modern 
genus  possesses  no  sensible  properties  as  a me- 
licine,  and  is  principally  employed  for  the  ma- 
lufacture  of  besoms,  for  which  its  long  slender 
iranches  well  fit  it.  The  Ogeehee  Lime,  which 
s used  on  the  Mississippi  instead  of  olives,  is 
lie  fruit  of  Nyssn  caiidicans  The  Nyssce  form 
rees  of  great  beauty,  and  their  wood  is  white, 
soft,  compact,  and  light.  The  most  valuable 
genus  in  this  order  is  its  type  the  San  tala  in,  of 
vliich  the  species  S.  album  forms  the  true  sandal- 
vood  of  commerce. — liny.  Cyc. 

(73fi6)  SANTALUM,  a genus  of  Plants  which 
jives  its  name  to  the  natural  order  Santalacece, 

0 which  it  belongs.  It  lias  hermaphrodite  {tow- 
n's, the  perianth  united  at  the  base  with  the  ova- 
y,  the  limb  superior,  tubelar,  and  ventricose, 
[nadrifid,  deciduous ; glands  four,  compressed, 
userted  into  the  throat,  alternating  with  the  lobes 
if  the  limb.  Stamens  4,  inserted  into  the  throat 
pposite  to  the  lobes  of  the  limb  ; filaments  awl- 
ha  ped,  loaded  with  a pencil  of  hairs  behind  ; an- 
liers  2-celled;  ovary  half  inferior,  1 -celled  ; ovu- 
:;s  2 antropous  pendulous  from  the  apex  of  a free 
entral  placenta  , style  filiform,  simple;  stigma 
bscurely  2-3-lobed ; drupe  berried,  1 seeded ; 
margined  at  the  apex.  Seed  inverse.  Embryo 
traight  at  the  apex  of  a fleshy  albumen.  Puuli- 
le  above. — liny.  Cyc. 

(7367)  SANTALUM.  Species.  "Wild  sandal 
vood.  An  inferior  kind  of  sandal  wood  is 
reduced  by  a tree  in  the  southern  part  of 
lergui  province,  and  forms  an  article  of  com- 
rerce. — Mason. 

(7363)  SANTALUM  ALBUM.  Sandal 
rooD.  Santalacea , Iloxb.  C. 

Chunduna  or  Gh uiida-  I Shandanum,  Tam. 
saru,  Duk.  J Gandaga  mara,  Can. 

S.  album,  or  the  \\  liite  Sandal-Wood  Tree,  is  a 
ative  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  const  of  Ma- 
■ibar,  and  also  of  Timor  and  the  islands  of  the  Li- 
lian Archipelago,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  same 
pecie3  extends  to  great  distances.  It  forms  a tree 
4 moderate  or  rather  of  small  size,  but  much 
•ranched,  and  in  general  appearance  has  been 

1 te»  compared  to  the  myrtle,  and  in  inflores- 
:f."ce  to  the  privet.  The  leaves  are  opposite, 
Ut  i s'lort  petioles,  oblong,  entire,  smooth,  glau- 
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) cons  underneath  ; length  from  one  and  a half  to 
three  inches.  The  inflorescence  is  in  axillary  and 
terminal  thyrsi.  Flowers  numerous,  small,  straw- 
coloured,  when  they  first  expand,  but  change  to 
a deep  ferruginous  purple  ; they  arc  inodorous, 
as  are  all  the  exterior  parts  of  the  growing  plant 
even  when  bruised.  The  tree  when  felled  is  about 
nine  inches  or  a foot  in  diameter ; it  is  then 
barked,  cut  into  billets,  and  said  to  be  buried  in 
a dry  place  for  about  a couple  of  months.  The 
deeper  the  colour  and  the  nearer  the  root,  the 
more  fragrant  it  is.  As  seen  in  commerce  it  is 
in  compact  pieces  of  a white  colour  and  agreea- 
ble odour,  but  with  little  taste.  It  is  usually 
described  as  being  the  young  and  outer  wood, 
and  that  the  inner  parts,  as  they  become  older, 
become  coloured  towards  the  centre,  and  that 
this  is  the  source  of  the  yellow,  while  the 
white  sandal-wood  consists  of  the  outer  and 
younger  wood  of  the  same  tree.  This  is 
the  general  opinion  respecting  the  origin 
of  yellow  sandal-wood,  but  Garcias  thought  it  in 
his  time  to  be  the  produce  of  a different  tree. 
M.  Gaudichaud  is  of  the  same  opinion,  and  has 
moreover  figured  the  plant  in  plate  45  of  the 
botanical  parts  of  the  ‘Voyage  de  l’Uranie.’ 
This  he  saw  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  has 
named  it  S.  freycinetianwn ; stating  it  to  produce 
the  sandal-wood  which  is  so  much  valued  by  the 
Chinese,  which  they  also  obtain  from  the  Feejie 
and  Marquesa  Islands,  Moluccas,  &c.  They 
manufacture  various  articles  with  the  yellow 
sandal- wood,  which  is  the  most  fragrant.  They 
also  burn  it  both  in  their  temples  and  private 
houses  as  an  incense,  and  especially  in  the  form 
of  long  slender  candles,  which  are  formed  by 
covering  the  ends  of  sticks  with  the  sawdust  of 
sandal-wood  mixed  with  rice  paste. — Eng.  Cyc. 
In  the  Dekhan,  this  tree  grows  both  in  gardens 
and  the  jungles.  It  bears  a small  blackberry, 
which  if  planted  grows  without  any  trouble. 
The  wood  is  generally  brought  for  sale  in  small 
logs  seldom  exceeding  eighteen  inches  in  length. 
— Riddell. 

This  very  valuable  tree  is  found  in  abundance 
on  the  Hills  which  separate  the  Coimbatore 
district  from  Mysore,  whence  it  is  brought  to 
Coimbatore  for  sale. — Wight.  Also,  in  abun- 
dance in  Coorg  and  Mysore,  and  sparingly 
in  Cannra.  It  is  usually  cut  into  billets, 
and  disposed  of  by  weight.  The  scent 
is  believed  to  be  much  modified  by  peculi- 
arities of  soil  and  elevation.  ( Wiylit  No.  94,  Tra- 
vancore  263,  Mysore  1,  Coory  3.  Masulipatam, 
Madras,  llort,  Garden  75,  Cleg  horn,  Mysore.) 
M.  E.  J.  R.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its 
agreeable  fragrance,  and  as  a preservative  against 
insects.  It  is  much  used  in  making  work  boxes, 
walking  sticks,  penholders,  and  other  small  arti- 
cles of  fine  ornament  but  cannot  be  procured  of 
a large  size. — M.  E.  J.  R.  Sandal  wood  is 
imported  into  Tennsserim  from  Hindustan,  and 
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is  const  antis  for  sale  in  I lie  baton's,  be  111“'  a fa- 
vorite cosmetic  with  Burmese  billies. — Mason- 

(7369)  SANT  ALU  51  ALBUM. 

The  oil. 

Chendana  nuna,  Tel.  ; Clmndaua  yennai,  Tam. 

Specimens  of  this  oil  were  exhibited  by  the 
Salem  and  Canara  Local  Committees,  the  Madras 
Tariff,  and  Lieut.  Hawkes.  The  exports  amount 
annually  to  about  100  cwt. — M.  A.  J,  It. 

San  (alum  album  Oil  of  the  Seed.  Sandal 
seed  Oil.  The  seeds  of  the  sandal  wood  tree 
yield  bv  expression  a thick  and  viscid  oil  which 
is  burnt  by  the  poorer  classes  in  lamps.  — M. 

e.  j.  a. 

(737n)  SANTA LUM  MYRTl FOLIUM  is 
another  species,  or  a strongly  marked  variety  of 
<8.  album,  found  by  Dr.  .Roxburgh  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Rajamundry  Circav,  and  which  was 
figured  by  him  in  plate  2 of  his  1 Coromandel 
Plants  it  is  distinguished  by  its  opposite  lan- 
ceolate leaves.  The  wood  is  of  little  value,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Roxburgh,  but  Dr.  AA  allich  says  it  is 
‘ eerte  odoratissimunT.  About  200  tons  are 
annually  imported  into  Calcutta  from  the  Mala- 
bar coast,  and  about  twice  as  much  into  Canton 
from  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago — 
Eng.  Ci/c.  Dr.  O’Shaug'hnessv  says  Santalum 
myrtifulium  is  synonymous  with  the  Sc  album  of 
Roxburgh’s  Coromandel  plants,  a native  of  the 
continent  of  India,  Timor,  &c.  That  it  is  a 
small  tree,  with  yellow  flowers  in  stalked,  trifid, 
axillary  cymes,  leaves  narrow  and  oval,  and 
affords  the  sandal  wood  of  Malabar.  lie  adds  that 
Roxburgh  makes  the  Santalum  album  and  S. 
myrtifolium  two  distinct  species.  His  8.  album 
thrives  luxriantly  in  the  Calcutta  Garden,  and  is 
in  flower  and  seed  nearly  the  whole  year. — 
O' Shaughnessy,  page.  532. 

(7871)  SAN  AMT  ALIA  PROCUMBENS.  A 
pretty  compact  plant,  and  from  its  nature  adapt- 
ed to  cover  a small  patch  or  bed,  in  the  flower 
garden,  colour  yellow,  and  raised  from  seed. — 
Ridclell. 


Sapang,  Malay. 
Sachaug,  Jav. 
Samya,  Mol. 
Lolan,  Amb. 
Sibukas,  Tagala. 


(7372)  SAPAN  WOOD.  Cassalpinia  sapan. 

Puttung,  Guz.  Hind. 

Patonga,  Sans. 

Bukkum,  Hind. 

Isiapungum  alsoVut- 
tunghy,  Tam. 

The  product  of  a thorny  tree  ( Ocesalpinia  sap- 
an), indigenous  to  Siam,  Pegu,  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  the  South  of  India.  This  wood  is 
similar  to  Brazil  wood,  but  contains  less  colour- 
ing matter,  and  is  extensively  used  in  India  by 
native  dyers.  Sapan  wood  is  imported  into 
Bombay  from  Siam,  and  Singapore  ; and  an  in- 
ferior description,  in  small  quantities,  from  the 
Malabar  Coast.  The  former  kinds  are  occasion- 
ally re-exported  to  London. — FaulJcner. 


Sappan  JTood  is  an  article  of  considerable 
commerce  in  the  East.  It  is  the  bukkum  wood 
of  Scinde,  and  is  procured  in  Mergui,  Bengal, 
the  Tenasserim  Provinces,  Malabar  and  Ceylon.  < 
In  1842  as  much  as  78,000  cwts.  were  shipped 
from  Cevlon,  but  the  export  from  thence  has 
decreased.  'Ibis  island  however,  ships  dye-  , 
woods  annually  to  the  amount  of£2,t:<)0.  A 
large  quantity  is  exported  from  Siam  and  the 
Philippine  Islands  ; as  much  as  200,000  piculs 
annually  from  the  former,  and  23,00  > piculs 
fr  un  Manila.  3,524  piculs  were  shipped  from 
Singapore  in  1851,  and  4,074  piculs  in  1 852.- 
The  picul  is  about  one  cwt.  and  a quarter. 
Sappan  wood  yields  a yellowish  colour,  like 
that  of  Brazil  wood  (O.  brasilieusis ) but  it 
does  not  afford  of  dye  matter  so  much  in  quan- 
tity or  so  good  in  quality.  It  forms  a large  ex- 
poit  from  Ceylon  : the  shipments  from  thence 
were,  in  1842,  77,094  cwt.;  in  1843,  1,092  ; 
in  1844,  2,592  ; in  1845,  2,854.  In  1837, 
23,615  piculs  of  sappan  wood,  and  2,266  piculs 
of  roots  of  ditto  were  shipped,  and  in  the  first 
six  months  of  1843,  22,326  piculs  were  expor- 
ted from  Manila  ; a large  portion  of  this  comes 
to  Europe,  but  some  goes  to  China,  the  United 
States,  Singapore,  &c.  15,500  picul  were  ship- 
ped from  Manila  in  1844,  5,250  ditto  in  1845  ; 
and  1,210  tons  in  1850.  About  3,000  piculs 
of  sappan  wood  and  the  same  quantity  of  other 
dyestuffs  are  annually  imported  into  Shanghae. 

’1  he  prie'e  of  straight  sappan  wood  at  Shanghae 
in  July  last  year,  was  thirty  dollars  per  picul.  In 
Calcutta,  in  June  1850,  4,000  piculs  of  the  root 
of  Manila  sappan  wood  sold  freely  at  about  7s. 
6d.  per  factory  maund,  Siam  ditto  6s.  75  tons 
were  imported  into  Liverpool  in  1849  : and  120 
tonsin  1850,  from  Calcutta.  The  imports  of 
sappan  wood  into  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1850 
amounted  to  3,670  tons,  worth  £8  to  £12  the 
ton,  and  this  continued  the  price  in  January 
1853.  Camwood,  red  sanders  wood,  barwood, 
and  other  dye  woods,  are  found  in  great  quanti- 
ties in  many  parts  of  Africa.  The  dyes  of  Af- 
rica are  found  to  resist  both  acids  and  light,  pro- 
perties which  no  other  dyes  seem  to  possess  in 
the  same  degree.  About  thirty  miles  east  of 
Bassia  Cove,  in  the  republic  of  Liberia,  is  the 
commencement  of  a region  of  unknown  extent, 
where  scarcely  any  tree  is  seen  except  the  cam- 
wood. This  boundless  forest  of  wealth,  as  yet 
untouched,  is  easily  accessible  from  that  settle- 
ment ; roads  can  he  opened  to  it  with  little  ex- 
pense, and  the  neighbouring  kings  would  proba- 
bly give  their  co-operation  to  a measure  so  vastb 
beneficial  to  themselves.  It  is  impossible  to  as- 
certain the  exact  amount  of  export  of  these  com- 
modities to  Europe  and  the  United  States,  but 
it  is  very  great,  and  employs  a large  amount  of*1 
vessels.  One  Liverpool  house  imported  600  -1 
tons  in  a single  year,  worth  £9,000. 
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Dyewooils  imported  in  1850.  llc-exported. 

Tons.  Tons. 


Logwood, 32,930  4,332 

Fustic 9,808  1,771 

Nicaragua,. 7,909  112 

Banvood • 1,890  1,229 

Sappan 3,670  — 

Green  Ebony,  and(  . ... 

Cocusuood,  ) 01 

Bed  Sanders, 

Camwood, 

Brazil  and  Brazillito 


)/  

650  

416  

309  


59,051 


7,444 

Thus  we  perceive  the  annual  consumption  of 
heavy  dyewoods  in  Britain  in  dyeing  cotton, 
linen,  woollen  and  silk  goods,  Sic.,  exceeds  in 
weight  51,000  tons.  — Simmon  els.  Sapan-wood, 
or  Buckuin  wood,  (Casalpinia  sapan,)  is  ob- 
tained from  a species  of  the  same  genus  that 
yields  the  Brazil-wood.  It  is  a middle  sized 
tree,  indigenous  to  Siam,  Pegu,  the  coast 
of  Coromandel,  the  Eastern  Islands,  Sic.  It  is 
imported  in  pieces  like  Brazil-wood,  to  which, 
for  the  purposes  of  dyeing,  it  is  greatly  inferior, 
it  is  generally  too  unsound  to  be  useful  for  turn- 
ing- fredgold.  At  the  Madras  Exhibition  of 
1855,  specimens  were  exhibited  in  billets  and 
chips  from  Tanjore,  Travancore,  Goa  and  Cud- 
dapah.  A red  dye  is  made  from  an  aqueous  ex- 
tract of  the  chips  of  this  wood,  but  it  is  not  re 
ported  to  be  a fast  colour,  and  is  principally  used 
for  common  and  cheap  cloths.  It  is  precipitated 
dark  brown  with  iron,  and  red  with  alum. — M. 
E.  of  185  5.  In  the  valley  of  the  Tenasserim, 
between  the  latitudes  of  Tavoy  city  and  the 
mouth  of  Tavoy  river,  the  hills  that  border  the 
valley  on  the  eastern  side  abound  in  sappan 
wood,  which  is  used  extensively  as  :i  red  dye. 
Considerable  quantities  are  exported  every  year 
from  Mergui,  and  that  province  is  uusally 
supposed  to  contain  the  tree,  though  it  is  really 
within  the  province  of  Tavoy ; but  the  facility 
of  water  communication  from  the  interior  to 
Mergui,  makes  that  the  only  port  to  which 
the  wood  is  conveyed.  It  is  rather  singular 
that  this  narrow  locality  is  the  only  one  in 
.lie  Pi  o vinces  so  far  as  I am  aware,  in  which 
die  tree  is  found.  The  tree  has  a much  wider 
range,  the  Karens  inform  me,  on  the  Meinam 
ude  of  the  mountain  in  Siam.  More  than 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds  have  been  ex- 
ported from  Mergui  during  some  years  be- 
;ween  1830  and  1849;  but  latterly  the 
orests  have  not  been  so  productive.— Mason. 
3appau-wood.  (Cmsalpinia  sapan.)  This  dyein^ 
material,  the  wood  of  a lowly  tree,  is  found  in 
"'any  parts  of  the  Malay  and  Philippine  Archi- 
peiogos,  but  is  most  abundant  in  the  island  of 
oumbawa,  and  in  the  provinces  of  Iloilo  in 
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1’anay  and  Tangasinnn  in  the  great  island  of 
Luzon.  In  1850,  there  were  exported,  chiefly 
to  Europe  and  America,  no  less  than  11,000 
tons  ot  this  article  from  the  port  of  Manilla. 

1 he  Sappan-wood  is  the  wild  produce  of  the 
torcsts,  and  that  it  is  indigenous  wherever  it 
grows  there  can  be  little  question.  It  has,  like 
many  indigenous  products  a distinct  name  in  the 
different  languages,  the  only  agreement,  and 
this  not  perfect,  being  between  the  Malay  and 
the  Javanese,  in  the  fir.-t  of  which  it  is 'called 
sapang,  the  origin  ot  the  European  commercial 
and  scientific  names,  and  in  Javanese  sachang. 
In  one  language  of  the  true  Moluccas  we  have  it 
as  sa mya,  and  in  another  as  roro,  while  in  Am- 
boynese  it  is  lolan,  and  in  the  Tagala  o(  the 
Philippines  sibukas.  It  seems  probable,  how- 
ever that  the  Cassalpinias  which  produce  the  dye- 
wood  of  countries  which  extend  from  the  9th 
degree  of  South  to  the  19th  of  North  latitude, 
may  he.  distinct  species.  'I  he  sappan-wood  of 
Luzon  is  by  from  40  to  50  per  cent  more  valu- 
able than  that  of  Siam,  that  is,  yields  by  so 
much  more  of  colouring  matter.  In  this  respect 
, tlle  Asiatic  Caesalpinias  rank  far  below  those 
of  Brazil.—  Grawfurd,  Dictionary  par/e  376 
(7373)  SAPIND ACE/E,  Soap-Worts,  anatur- 
al  oidei  of  plants  belonging  to  the  calycose  group 
of  Polypetalous  Exogens.  It  consists  of  trees 
or  shrubs,  rarely  herbaceous  plants,  with  erect 
or  climbing  sterns,  with  alternate  often  compound 
leaves,  rarely  simple,  with  or  without  stipules, 
and.  often  marked  with  lines  or  pellucid  dots! 

leir  inflorescence  is  racemose  or  paniculate, 
with  small  white  or  rose-coloured  rarely  yellow 
flowers  which  are  seldom  barren  or  hermaphro- 
dite. . I he  calyx  consists  of  4-5  sepals,  slightly 
cohering  at  the  base.  The  petals  are  the  same 
in  number  as  the  sepals,  one  being  occasionally 
abortive.  1 hey  are  in  general  furnished  with  a 
petal-like  scale,  but  are  sometimes  naked.  They 
have  a fleshy  glandular  disc  occasionally  occupy- 
ing the  base  of  the  calyx.  The  stamens  are  defi- 
nite, about  twice  the  number  of  the  sepals.  The 
laments  are  free  or  slightly  connate,  the  anthers 
2-celled.  I he  ovary  3-celled,  rarely  2-4-celled 
the  cells  containing  1-2-3  ovules.  'Style  undi- 
vided, or  more  or  less  deeply  2-  or  3-cleft. 

seeds  ia.ve  us,ially  «n  aril,  are  without 
albumen,  and  have  a curved  or  spirally  twisted 
embryo.  I hey  arc  inhabitants  of  most  parts  of 
the  tropics,  more  especially  of  South  America 
and  India.  I hey  are  not  found  in  Europe  or 
the  United  States  of  America.  One  genus  is 
found  in  Australia,  Dodonea. 

This  order  is  closely  allied  to  Jeer  ace  a,  from 
which  they  only  differ  in  their  alternate  leaves 
and  petals.  The  number  of  their  stamens  8 
with  5 unequal  sepals,  point  out  a relation  with 
Eolyejalaceee.  I heir  climbing  habit  and  tendency 
to  produce  tendrils  give  them  a remote  relation 
to  itacece.  In  this  order,  although  the  leaves, 
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brandies,  and  other  organs  act.  in  a deleterious 
manner,  yet  their  fruit  and  seeds  are  eatable  and 
wholesome.  The  Litchi  and  the  Longan,  favou- 
rite fruits  iu  China,  are  produced  by  the  genus 
Euphoria.  These  fruits  are  sweet,  with  a sub-acid 
flavour,  and  when  dried  are  sometimes  brought  to 
i his  country.  They  are  considered  a great  luxury 
in  China,  and  are  sent  at  a great  expence  from 
the  provinces  of  Fokieu  and  Quan-Tong,  where 
they  grow,  to  Peking,  for  the  consumption  of 
the  emperor.  Several  other  genera  bear  fruits 
which  are  very  delicious,  and  are  eaten  in  Japan 
and  Brazil.  Sapindus  is  remarkable  for  bearing 
a pulpy  fruit,  the  outer  part  of  which  has  been 
used,  on  account  of  its  detergent  properties, 
as  a soap.  Some  of  the  species  of  this 
o-enus  »nlso  produce  eatable  fruits.  Paulbiia 
is  another  genus  which  has  poisonous  proper- 
ties residing  in  the  leaves  and  othci  paits  ol  the 
plant,  whilst  the  fruits  are  eatable.  The  whole  of 
the  order  partakes  more  or  less  of  these  pio- 
perties. — Eng.  Cyc.  In  China,  The  seeds  of  a 
Sapindus,  besides  their  value  in  cleansing,  are 
worn  as  beads  “because,  says  the  Budhists,  all 
demons  are  afraid  of  the  wood,  one  nati\e 
name  means  preventative  of  evil .—Williams' 
Middle  Kingdom , p.  280. 

(7374)  SAPINDUS  (contracted  from  Sapo 
Indians,  or  Indian  Soap),  a genus  of  Plants  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  Sapindacea , which 
has-been  so  called  in  consequence  of  the  berries 
of  many  of  the  species  being  employed  lor  the 
same  purposes  as  soap.  The  genus  is  tropical, 
containing  between  20  and  30  species,  which 
are  found  in  the  tropical  parts  both  of  the  Old 
and  New  World.  It  is  characterised  bv  having 
the  calyx  4- 5 -partite  ; petals  as  . many  ns  the 
sepals,  a little  longer,  naked  or  hairy,  or  with  a 
scale  above  the  claw  ; torus  or  disc  occupying  the 
bottom  of  the  calyx  ; stamens  8 to  10,  inserted 
between  the  margin  of  the  disc  and  ovary  ; ovary 
3 rarely  2-celled ; ovule  1,  erect  at  the  base  of 
each  cell  ; style  with  a 3-,  rarely  2-  lobed  stigma, 
fruit  fleshy,  1-  2-,  rarely  3- lobed,  each  lobe  1- 
2-,  rarely  3-  seeded,  with  the  seeds  furnished 
with  an  aril.  The  species  consists  of  trees  hav- 
ing leaves  without  stipules,  with  the  inflorcs- 
cnce  in  vecemes  or  terminal  panicles,  blow- 
ers small,  white,  or  greenish-white.  Bernes 
all  red  and  saponaceous,  on  which  account  they 
have  been  employed  for  washing  woollens  and 

cloths  of  various  kinds  in  different  countries,  lor 

instance,  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  continent  of 
America,  8.  saponaria  yields  the  so-called  soap- 
berries, and  in  Java,  8.  Rarafr  ; so  in  India, 
several  species,  as  S.  acuminalus,  S.  laurifolius , 
S.  emarginatus,  and  8.  detergens,  yield  berries 
which  are  called  Eeetha,  and  in  their  dried  slate 
may  be  bought  in  every  bazar,  as  they  are 
everywhere  employed  as  a substitute,  oi  soap. 
The  fleshy  part  of  these  berries  is  viscid,  and  in 
drying  assumes  a shining  semi-transparent 
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appearance  ; when  rubbed  with  water  they  form 
a lather  like  soap,  The  bark  and  root  have 
similar  properties,  and  have  been  employed  for 
the  same  purposes,  as  well  as  medicinally,  in  the 
countries  where  they  are  indigenous.  The  ber- 
ries, which  are  about  the  size  of  cherries,  inclose 
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black  shining  nuts,  which  used  formerly  to  be 
much  imported  into  England  and  employed  as 
buttons  for  waistcoats,  after  having  been  tipped 
with  gold,  silver,  or  other  metal.  The  kernel  of 
these  nuts  contains  an  edible  oil,  which  is  some- 
times employed  for  burning.  The  fruit  of  8. 
Senegalensis  and  of  S.  esculentits  are  eaten,  and 
the  wood  of  some  species,  as  of  8.  rubiginosns,  is 
close-grained  and  hard,  and  forms  valuable  tim- 
ber.— Eng.  Gyc. 

(7375)  SAPINDUS  EMAEGINATUS. 

The 


Betekajhar,  Hind. 
Pooclia  cotta  inarum, 
Tam. 


Tree. 

Koonkoodoo  chettoo, 
Tel. 

Thaly  marathoo.  Can. 

The  Wood. 

Soap  nut.  or  koonkoodoo  | Koonkoodoo  kurra, 
wood,  Eng.  | Tel. 

The  Nut. 

Soap  nut,  Eng.  ltishfa,  Duk. 

Koonkudakaya.  Tel.  Bindake-  IT  IN  dee. ^ 

ftete  kee  binj.  Hind.  Arishta,  Phenila,  Sans. 

Ponnaung  cottai.’i'AM.  Earak,  Malay. 

Eitali,  Duk.  \ 

When  this  substance  is  mixed  with  water  it 
froths  like  soap,  and  is  used  instead  of  that  sub- 
stance for  many  important  purposes,  Di.  Sher- 
wood has  mentioned  that  the  seeds  pounded  with 
water  often  put  an  end  to  the  epileptic  paroxysm 
a small  quantity  being  introduced  into  the  pa- 
tient’s mouth.  Another  species,  the  S.  Sapona- 
rin  lias  been  used  in  medicine  in  the  treatment 
of  chlorosis,  in  the  form  of  the  tincture  or  extract 
of  the  soapy  matter  of  the  capsule.  The  nuts 
themselves  are  exceedingly  hard  and  tough,  and 
as  they  take  a fine  polish  are  employed  for  neck- 
laces and  beads.  The  kernels  of  the  small  black 
nuts  of  the  S.  Saponaria  are  eaten  m the  W est 
Indies,  and  deemed  as  palatable  as  the  hazel 
nut  or  almond.  The  roots  as  well  as  the  capsules 
are  used  in  washing,  but  it  is  stated 
that  the  fabric  washed  is  rapidly  corroded , 
this  however  requires  confirmation.  (4ee,  voi. 
ii  p 48) — O' Shanghnessy,  page 
suspects  the  Poochay  Cottay  marum 
the  same  as  Eoxb.  S.  detergens.  1 
is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as > indmn led  by 
the  characterestic  native  name  His  S;  emnrg 
natus  may  be  a different  plant  as  the  fimt  a°« 
not  correspond.  He  does  not  know  the  wood 
further  than  that  is  white,  said  to  be  only  fit  fo 

rliel Wight.  Under  the  Canarese  name  « 

Thaly  Marathoo,  Air.  Mclvor  says  that  the  Sg 
pind'us  emarginatus  is  a small  tree,  wood  elastic, 
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strong  and  durable,  common  in  Wytiaad. — 
Me  Ivor,  M.  E.  of  1S57. 

(7370)  SAPINDUS  KM  A 11(11  NAT  US. 

The  oil 


Koocoodii:  tioonn,  Tkl. 
Krclh.iv  kn  tntl,  lllNO. 


Poongn  S:  Soapnut  oil,  Exa. 

Poovnndie  eottav  or  Poon- 

gum-kai  yciinni , Tam. 

This  semi-solid  oil  is  used  medicinally  bv  (lie 
natives,  and  is  extracted  from  the  kernel  of  the 
Soap-nut.  Its  cost  prevents  its  general  use. — 
M.  E.  J.  R. 

(7377)  SAl’lNDUS  FUUT1COSUS.  In- 
troduced into  the  De.khan  from  the  Moluccas, 
flowers  in  racemes. — Riddell. 

(7373)  SA  PIN  DUS  1ND1CUS. 
lloorooa,  Duk. 

A small  tree,  flowers  irregularly,  fruit  round 
and  hard  ; three  celled  with  a seed  in  each  and 
which  are  used  by  the  natives  for  intoxicating 
fish,  the  taste  of  the  fiuit  is  nauseous  and  the 
juice  ot  the  tree  is  considered  poisonous. — 
Riddell.  See  Sapium  Indicium. 

(7379)  SAPINDUS  RUBIGINOSUS,  Liu 
Itusty  Soap  nnt  tree. 


Rusty  soap  nut,  Exo. 
Kookoodoo,  Tel. 

Ishy  rasliy,  Tel. 


Hseik-kyce,  Buiui. 
Rcetee  ka  jhar,  Hind. 
Mance  poongum,  Tam 


A large  timber  tree  which  grows  in  the  moun- 
tainous tracts  of  the  Circars.  The  wood  is  very 
useful  for  a great  variety  of  purposes  being- 
straight,  strong  and  durable.  — Ains.  Mat.  Med.p. 
213.  The  Isliki  rashy  yields  a useful  timber 
but  so  full  of  sand,  particularly  near  the  bark, 
that  it  injures  tools  employed  oil  it. — Rohde. 
the  wood  of  this  tree  is  useful  fora  great  varie- 
ty of  purposes,  being  large,  straight,  strong,  and 
durable,  towards  the  centre,  it  is  chocolate  color- 
;d,  its  name  is  derived  from  the  quantity  of  silex 
or  sand  it  contains  particularly  near  the  bark 
"id  which  injures  tools  used  in  "working  it:  when 
Iry  it  has  something  the  appearance  of  'leak. — 
Uohde  M.S.S.  In  Pegu,  this  tree  is  not  very 
ilc  utiful.  It  is  found  in  the  Pegu  district,  where 
t attains  a girth  of  three  or  four  feet,  growing- 
all  in  proportion  and  straight.  Wood,  white- 
lolored,  adapted  to  every  purpose  of  housebuild- 
ng. — Me  Olelland. 

73 SO)  SAPINDUS  SAPONAHIA.  Aritha, 

itiia,  Soapnut.  I lie  dried  berries  are  brought 
o Ajmere  from  Kotali,  Malwa,  and  Me  war,  they 
ire  not  used  in  medicine ; but  are  much  employ- 
'd m dyeing,  and  as  a detergent:  eight  seers 
nc  sold  for  the  rupee. — Gen.  Med.  Top.  p.  122. 

(7381)  SAPIUM,  a genus  of  Plants  belotm- 
|!g  to  the  natural  order  Euphorbiacece.  The 
lowers  are  monoecious,  the  calyx  bifid  and  3- 
oothed,  the  style  trifid,  and  the  capsule  3-coe- 

umTofd7;  °KC\-  Wigl,t  Kives  SnPium  b«cca- 
um>  ^ T50-2  ; Indicum,  1950. 
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(73S2)  SAPIUM  INDICUM,  Itoxb.  iii.  p. 

092. 

lloorooa.  Bung. 

Grows  in  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges.  8.  Ii/di- 
cuin  has  alternate  stalked  leaves  somewhat 
pendulous,  broad,  lanceolate,  serrate,  smooth, 
and  of  a deep  shining  green,  from  2 to  4 
inches  long,  and  broad  in  proportion ; the 
stipules  small  and  deciduous ; the  calyx  is 
3 parted,  the  divisions  somewhat  cordate  and 
expanding  ; the  filaments  longer  than  the 
calyx,  the  anthers  ovate  ; the  female  flowers 
at  the  base  of  the  catkins  often  solitary  ; 
the  capsule  or  nut  is  globular,  of  the  size  of  a 
nutmeg,  3 celled,  6-valved.  thick,  and  exceed- 
ingly hard  ; the  seed  is  solitary,  affixed  by  the 
apex,  oval,  and  smooth.  The  juice  of  this  species, 
like  the  former,  is  highly  poisonous.  (Lin  cl  ley . 
Flora  Medico ■ ; Burnett,  Outlines  of  Botany). -Buy, 
Cyc.  Capsule  or  nut  globular,  size  of  a nutmeg, 
3 celled,  6-valved,  thick  and  exceedingly  hard, 
seed  solitary,  fixed  by  apex,  smooth,  juice  very 
poisonous,  taste  exceedingly  nauseous,  seeds  used 
for  intoxicating  fish.  Roxb — O’  Shauyhuessyy 
page  562. 

(7388)  SAPIUM  SEBIFERUM.  Tallow 
Tree.  This  tree  is  not  very  cominon  in  the 
Dekhan,  and  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  a 
few  gardens.  It  is  an  ornamental  tree,  and 
bears  flowers  and  fruit  . for  the  great  part 
of  the  year  together.  'The  fruit  is  of  a pear 
shape,  yellow  and  red,  which  when  ripe 
opens  and  displays  two  or  three  black  seeds 
enveloped  partially  with  a fattv-looking  sub- 
stance. It  is  from  this  the  Chinese  extract  the 
tallow  and  make  into  candles. — Riddell. 

(7384)  S APOD  ILL  A PLUM.  Aciiras  Sa- 
pota.  In  Tenasserim,  in  a few  European  gar- 
dens may  be  found  the  tree  which  produces  the 
Sapodilla  plum:  whose  “fruit,  in  appearance 
like  an  old  decayed  potato,  is  yet  the  most 
luscious  in  the  West  Indies.” — Mason. 

(7385)  SAPONACEOUS  PLANTS.  Many 
tropical  plants  furnish  useful  substitutes  for  com- 
mon soap.  The  aril  which  surrounds  the  seed  and 
the  roots  of  Sapindus  Saponaria,  an  evergreen 
tree,  is  used  as  soap  in  South  America  and 
the  West  Indies  under  the  name  of  soap 
berries.  The  seed  vessels  are  very  acrid,  they 
lather  freely  in  water  and  will  cleanse  more 
linen  than  thirty  times  their  weight  of  soap, 
but  in  time  they  corrode  or  burn  the  linen. 
Humboldt  says  that  proceeding  along  the  river 
Carenicuar,  in  the  Gulf  of  Cariaco,  he  saw  the 
Indian  women  washing  their  linen  with  the  fruit 
of  this  tree,  there  called  the  parapara.  Some 
other  species  of  Sapindus  and  of  Gypsophila 
have  similar  properties.  The"  bruised  leaves 
and  roots  of  Saponaria  officinalis , a British  spe- 
cies, form  a lather  which  much  resembles  that 
of  soap,  and  is  similarly  efficacious  in  removing 
gieasc  spots,  lbe  bark  of  many  species  of 
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Q.uillaia,  as  Q.  saponaria , when  beaten  between 
stones,  makes  a lather  which  can  be  used  as  a 
substitute  for  soap,  in  washing  woollens  and 
silk  clothes,  and  to  clean  colors  in  dyeing,  in 
Chili  and  Brazil,  but  it  turns  linen  yellow.  The 
fruit  of  Bromelia Pinguin  is  equally  useful.  A 
vegetable  soap  was  prepared  some  years  ago  in 
Jamaica  from  the  leaves  of  the  American 
aloe  {Agave  Americana ) which  was  found 
as  detergent  as  Castile  soap  for  washing 
linen,  and  had  the  superior  quality  of  mix- 
ing and  forming  a lather  with  salt  water 
as  well  as  fresh.  Dr.  Itobinson,  the  natura- 
list, thus  describes  the  process  he  adopted  in 
1767,  and  for  which  he  was  awarded  a grant  by 
the  House  of  Assembly  : — “ The  lower  leaves  of 
the  Curaca  or  Goratoe  (.-/gave  karatu)  were  pass- 
ed between  heavy  rollers  to  express  the  juice, 
which,  after  being  strained  through  a hair  cloth, 
was  merely  inspissated  by  the  action  of  the  sun, 
or  a slow  tire,  and  cast  into  balls  or  casks.  The 
only  precaution  necessary  was  to  allow  no  mix- 
ture of  any  unctuous  materials,  which  destroyed 
the  efficacy  of  the  soap.  A vegetable  soap,  which 
has  been  found  excellent  for  washing  silk,  &e, 
may  be  thus  obtained.  To  one  part  of  the  skin 
of  the  Ackee  add  one  and  a half  part  of  the  Agave 
karatu,  macerated  in  one  part  of  boiling  water 
for  twenty-four  hours,  and  with  the  extract  from 
this  decoction  mix  four  per  cent,  of  rosin.  In 
Brazil,  soap  is  made  from  the  ashes  of  the 
bassura  or  broom  plant  (Sid a lanceolata) 
which  abounds  with  alkali.  There  are  also 
some  Soap  barks  and  pods  of  native  plants 
used  in  China  as  substitutes  for  Soap.  The 
bark  of  Quillaia  Saponaria  renders  water  frothy, 
and  is  used  as  a detergent  by  wool  dyers. 
Saponaria  vaccana  is  common  in  India.  The 
pericarp  of  Sapindus  emargiuatus  mixed  with 
water,  froths  like  soap.  Saponaceous  berries  are 
found  in  Java.  The  Sapindus  is  used  as  a 
substitute  for  soap,  as  Sapindus  acuminata,  lauri- 
folius  emargiuatus,  and  detergens,  all  of  them. 
East  Indian  plants  are  similarly  used.  — Sim- 
monds,  p.  575. 

(7386)  SAPONA  RIA  (from  the  Latin  ‘sapo,’ 
soap,)  so  called  because  the  bruised  leaves  are 
said  to  produce  a lather  like  soap  when  agitated 
in  water),  a genus  of  Plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Oaryopliyllucece.  It  has  a 5-tooth- 
ed calyx  naked  at  the  base,  5 clawed  petals,  10 
stamens,  and  2 styles;  the  capsules  are  1 -celled, 
opening  at  the  top  with  I valves  ; the  seeds  are 
globular  or  reniforin.  The  genus  Saponaria 
includes  an  article  well  known  in  India,  the 
Saponaria  vuccaria.  The  properties  of  this  plant 
arc  identical  iti  every  respect  with  those  of  the 
'S',  officinalis,  or  soapwori,  the  2,Tpov6iov  of  Dios- 
corides.  The  taste  of  the  entire  plant  is  bitter,  the 
roots  are  cylindrical,  two  to  three  feet  long,  the 
thickness  of  a swan  quill,  branching  above, 
epidermis  ruddy,  thick,  and  easily  separable  ; 
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parenchyma  white  and  solid.  The  tasle  of 
the  root  is  bitter  and  mucilaginous  ; the  infusion 
is  blackened  by  salts  of  iron,  and  the  decoction 
froths  like  a solution  of  soap.  According  to 
Bucholz’  analysis,  these  properties  are  due  to 
the  presence  of  a mucilaginous  extractive  called 
saponine,  regarding  which  an  additional  notice 
will  be  tound  under  the  head  of  Sapindus 
emargiuatus.  — O'  Shaug /messy,  page  212.  All  the 
species  of  this  genus  are  very  ornamental.  <8. 
ocymoides  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  plants  we 
have  in  our  gardens,  and  is  well  adapted  for 
rock-work.  (Don,  Dichlamedeons  Plants-,  Ba* 
bington,  Manual  of  British  Botany ; Burnett, 
Outlines  of  Botany.)--  Eng.  Cyc. 

(7387)  SAPONARIA  PROCUMBENS.  This 
is  a pretty  genus  of  rose  coloured,  pink  or 
yellow  flowers,  and  from  its  trailing  habit,  best 
suited  for  covering  rock  work,  cultivated  from 
seed.  — Riddell. 

(7388)  SAPOO.  A soft,  firm,  but  rathei  open 
though  even  grained,  light  Ceylon  wood. 

(7389)  8APOOMIDILE.  A soft  rather  coarse, 
open  grained  light  Ceylon  wood. 

(7390)  SAPOTACE/E,  or  SAPOTErE.  Sapo- 
tads,  a natural  order  of  Plants  belonging  to  the 
polycarpous  group  of  Monopetalous  Exogens. 
It  consists  of  trees  and  shrubs,  which  abound 
with  a milky  juice;  the  branches  are  round;  the 
leaves  alternate,  simple,  entire,  coriaceous,  desti- 
tute of  stipules,  their  under  sides  being  covered 
by  a silky  or  downy  pubescence.  The  flowers 
are  axillary,  regular,  and  united ; the  calyx  is 
4-8-eleft,  imbricate  in  setivation  ; the  corolla  is 
hypogynous,  regular,  and  cleft ; the  lobes  are 
equal  in  number  to 'the  sepals  and  alternate  with 
them  ; the  stamens  are  definite  and  distinct,  some 
are  barren  and  some  fertile,  the  former  being 
alternate  with  the  sepals,  the  latter  opposite  ; 
the  ovary  is  superior,  with  several  cells,  in  each 
of  which  is  one  erect  ovule  ; style  simple  ; stigma 
undivided  ; seeds  nut-like,  sometimes  cohering, 
unto  a several-celled  putamen ; embryo  large 
erect,  and  inclosed  in  fleshy  albumen.  This 
family  of  plants  is  most  nearly  allied  to  that 
of  Ebeuaceije,  with  which  it  agrees  in  habit,  its 
monopetalous  regular  hypogynous  corolla,  the 
absence  of  a hypogynous  disc,  its  several-celled 
ovary,  and  definite  ovules  and  stamens,  It  dif- 
fers however  in  the  possession  of  milky  juice, 
soft  wood,  hermaphrodite  flowers,  undivided 
stigma,  and  one  seeded  ovary  with  erect  ovules. 
The  plants  of  this  family  are  ohiefly  natives  of 
India,  Africa,  and  America.  Some  of  the  species 
produce  fruits  which  are  much  prized  as  ar- 
ticles of  diet.  Amongst  these  is  the  Sapodilla 
Plum,  or  Naseberry,  which  is  the  produce  of 
Achras  sapola.  The  Star- Apple  ( Chrysophyllum ), 
Marmalade  (Achras  niammosa),  the  Medlar  of 
Surinam,  and  other  eatable  fruits,  are  derived 
from  plants  belonging  to  this  order.  Most  of 
the  species  yield  huge  quantities  of  a milky  juice 
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\Vhii-h,  unlike  the  secretions  ot‘  most  lacl escent 
families  of  plants,  may  be  used  for  alimentary 
purposes.  The  fruit  and  seeds  abound  in  oil, 
which  is  solid  like  butter,  and  has  a mild  plea- 
sant flavour.  The  bark  of  some  species  of 
Achras  is  astringent  and  tonic,  and  has 
been  recommended  as  a substitute  for  quinine. 
[Achras.]  — Eng.  Gyc. 


(7391)  SAPOTA  ELENGOIDES.  A large 
tree  common  on  the  Neilgherries  ; wood  strong 
and  elastic,  and  like  the  hawthorn,  burns  well 
when  green. — Mcloor.  ill.  E.  J.  R. 


(7392)  SAPOTE/E,  is  a natural  order  of 
'frees  or  shrubs,  with  simple  and  alternate  leaves, 
flowers  solitary,  or  in  fascicles  at  the  axillae  of 
the  leaves,  gorged  with  a milky  white  juice.  No 
individual  of  this  order  is  really  dangerous, 
the  juice  being  devoid  of  acrid  or  irritating  pro- 
perties. The  barks  of  many  species  are  astrin- 
gent, the  fruits  pulpy,  acidulous,  and  edible. 
The  seeds  contain  an  oil  rich  in  stearine.  The 
butter  tree  of  India,  and  of  Mungo  Park. 
Russia  butyracea,  is  one  of  this  family.  It  also 
contains  the  Sideroxylon , or  iron  wood.  The 
Achras  Sapota,  Sapodilla  plum,  has  delicious 
Tuit  with  very  bitter  seeds,  believed  in  Martini- 
que to  be  powerfully  diuretic.  The  bark  is  deem- 
ed a substitute  for  cinchona,  (Liiulley  FI.  Med. 
[»•  388.) — O'  Shanghnessy,  page  4*27. 

(7393)  SAPPHIRE. 


Saffiersteen,  Dots. 
Saphir,  Fn. 
Sapphir,  Gek. 
Zifiro,  It. 
Sapphirus,  Lat. 
Jachant,  Rus. 


Safiro,  Safir,  Sp. 
Neelum,  Tam.  and 
IIind.  Dux. 
Sufeer,  Arab. 
Nilam,  Malay. 
Neel,  Cyng. 


A beautiful  precious  stone,  and,  after  the 
liamond,  the  most  valuable  of  gems.  The 
■olo urs  are  blue,  red,  gray,  white,  green,  and 
rellow  ; the  most  highly  prized  varieties  however, 
ire  the  crimson  and  carmine  red.  Localities, 
Pegu,  France,  Germany,  and  Ceylon—  Fanlk- 
ier.  There  are  several  varieties, ' the  names  of 
vliicli  are  dependant  chiefly  upon  their  colour  : 
he  White  Sapphire,  which  is  transparent  or 
lanslucent  ; the  Oriental  Sapphire,  which  is 
jlue  ; Oriental  Amethyst  which  is  purple  ; the 
'Mental  Topaz,  yellow  ; the  Oriental  Emerald, 
?reen  : and  some  other  varieties  occur,  as  the 
Ohaloyant  and  the  Opalescent  Sapphire. — Eng. 
"dye.  page  151.  Speaking  of  one  of  the  mi- 
lerals  to  which  the  term  Sapphire  is  applied, 
\inslie  remarks,  this  is  no  other  than  the  Patje 
Padiaii  or  Green  Sapphire,  in  fact  the  green 
sapphire  of  Werner,  and  is  a stone  altogether 
bfferent  from  the  occidental  Emerald,  which 
3 known  only  to  exist  in  South  America.  The 
mental  gem  is  however  harder  than  the  Ameri- 
'an,  though  inferior  in  the  richness  and  purity 
T ,lts  g^en  colour.  Emeralds  are  by  Mr.  Frank- 
lus  account  found  in  the  dominions  of  Ava- 


though  Mr.  Symes  in  his  Embassy  to  Ava, 
tells  us  that  they  absolutely  never  are  met 
with  in  any  part  of  that  country, — Ainslie. 
At  another  place,  he  says  the  best  sap- 
phires to  be  met  with  in  India  are  brought 
from  the  Burman  dominions,  those  found 
in  Ceylon,  though  genuine,  are  much  less 
beauliful.  On  that  Island  the  green  Sapphire 
(Patje  Padian)  (Cyng)  is  common — A ins.  Mat. 
Med.  page  1(56.  According  to  Tomlinson, 
Sapphire  is  a gem  of  a blue  colour  con- 
sisting of  pure  alumina;  it  occurs  in  six-sided 
prisms  often  with  uneven  surfaces.  It  also  oc- 
curs granular.  When  the  surface  is  polished,  a 
star  of  six  rays  corresponding  with  the  hexago- 
nal form,  is  in  some  specimens  seen  within  the 
crystal.  The  sapphire  ranks  next  to  the  diamond 
in  hardness.  When  it  occurs  in  dull  dingy-co- 
loured crystals  and  masses,  the  term  corundum 
is  applied  to  it,  and  the  granular  variety  of  blu- 
ish grey  and  blackish  is  called  emery.  [See 
Corundum  ; Emery.]  When  the  sapphire  occurs 
of  other  bright  tints,  other  names  are  applied  to  it. 
The  application  of  the  sapphire  to  the  jewelling 
of  watches  is  well  known.  Some  of  the  varieties  of 
the  sapphire  rank  next  to  the  diamond  in  value. 
Indeed  the  oriental  ruby,  of  fine  colour  and  free 
from  flaws,  is  more  valuable  than  a diamond  of 
equal  weight.  In  Mr.  Hope’s  collection  is  a 
blue  sapphire  which  cost  3, <>007. — Tomlinson 

(7394)  SAPPHIRE,  BLUE.  Blue  sapphires 
are  brought  from  Burmah,  and  Dr.  Heifer  writ- 
ing from  Mergui  says  : “A  Karen  informed  me, 
there  are  precious  blue  stones  to  be  had,  which 
the  Shans  collect  and  carry  to  Bangkok.  He 
described  the  place  as  eight  days’  distant,  and 
did  not  know  whether  it  was  British  or  Siamese.” 
— Mason.  See  Schorl,  also  Tourmaline. 

(7395)  SAPPHIRE,  GREEN,  or  ORIEN- 
TAL EMERALD.  The  green  gem  is  often  seen 
for  sale  among  the  Burmese,  brought  from  Bur- 
mah, which  Europeans  usually  call  emerald  ; 
but  it  is  probably  a blue  sapphire.  The  true 
emerald  may  however  be  among  them. — Mason 

(7396)  SAPPHIRE,  RED,  or  ORIENTAL 
RUBY.  The  red  sapphire,  or  ruby,  is  brought 
from  Burmah,  where  it  is  found  with  the  com- 
mon blue  sapphire,  probably  in  the  valley  of  the 
Salwen.  The  Burmese  call  it  by  the  same  name 
that  they  do  the  precious  garnet,  and  do  not 
appear  to  be  always  able  (o  distinguish  them. 
— Mason. 

(7397)  SAPPHIRE,  VIOLET.  The  violet 
sapphire,  or  Oriental  amethyst,  is  found  in  the 
same  localities  as  the  common  sapphire. — Mason 

(7398)  SAPPHIRE,  YELLOW.  The  most 
valuable  topaz  iu  Burmah,  is  the  yellow  sapphire, 
or  Oriental  topaz. — Mason. 

(7399)  SARAPUPPOO  NUT.  Buchanania 
Latieolia  . 

(7400)  SARCOCOCCA  TRINERVIA ; or 
Neilgherry  Box  Wood.  Tree  very  common  on 
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I lie  Xtilgherrics  ; wood  lim'd  d livable,  might  be 
used  as  common  Pox  wood  in  the  Arts. — 
Me  Ivor.  M.  E.  J.  &.  1857. 

(7401)  SAROOOOLLA.  Lin.  Now  of  the 
Natural  order  Pen  k a i.ii/K.,  Savcocolla  (Unge- 
root,  Arab,  Runjudeb,  Pers,  Dioscor.  lib.  iii.) 

Unzecront,  Arab.  | Ilunjudcb,  Pf.us. 

A subacid,  sweetish,  and  somewhat  nauseous, 
gum  resin,  produced  in  North  Africa,  Persia,  and 
Arabia,  by  a shrub,  the  Pcnaea  sarcocolla.  It  is 
met  with  in  small  whitish-yellow  grains,  and  is 
celebrated  for  agglutinating  wounds  It  is  rare- 
ly met  with  in  India. — Faulkner.  It  is  yellow, 
or  reddish,  like  gum  arabie,  in  oblong  globules, 
the  size  of  a pea  or  of  grains  of  sand,  friable, 
opaque  or  semitransparent,  softening  but  not 
melting  by  heat;  sp.  gr.  1268.  Snreocolline 
is  half  transparent,  crystalline,  brittle,  like 
gum,  soluble  in  40  parts  of  cold  water 
and  25  of  boiling  water,  soluble  also  in 
alcohol.  Odour  weak  and  peculiar,  taste 
saccharine  and  slightly  bitter;  composition, 
carb.  22,  hyd.  19,  oxy.  l!l,  atoms.  Sarco- 
colla was  once  deemed  a powerful  healer  of 
wounds  ffavt,  fleshy,  and  Ko\\a  glue),  but  this  idea 
has  been  long  abandoned.  It  is  rarely  met  with 
in  India,  and  then  only  brought  from  Persia 
and  Arabia.  Mesure  regarded  it  as  cathartic.— 
O’ Shaughiessy,  page  427. 

(7402)  SARCOSTEMMA  ( from  ™pC,  flesh, 
and  ore/xjua,  a crown,  in  reference  to  the  leaflets 
of  the  inner  corolla  being  fleshy),  a genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Asclepiada- 
cece.  It  has  a rotate  corolla  a coronet  of  double 
stamens  : the  outer  one  cup-shaped  or  annular 
crenated,  the  inner  one  5-leaved,  higher  than  the 
outer  one,  with  fleshy  segments  ; the  stigma  is 
nearly  blunt  ; the  follicles  slender  and  smooth 
and  the  seeds  comose.  The  species  of  the  genus 
are  natives  of  Australia  and  the  East  Indies,  as 
well  as  of  South  America. — Eng.  Ogc.  Wight 
gives  Sarcostcmma  brevistigma,  ? 595  ; Bru- 
noniauum,  1282  ; intermedium,  1281  ; and 
viminale,  545. 

(7403)  SARCOSTEMMA  GLAUCUM,  Gla- 
cous-Leaved  Scarostemma,  is  a lactescent  smooth 
twining  herbaceous  plant.  The  leaves  are  lan- 
ceolate, short-stalked  slightly  revolutc,  mem- 
branous, being  with  the  midrib  prominent  or 
the  under  side,  which  is  glaucous  ; the  umbels 
are  many-flowerd  between  tbe  petioles,  on  very 
long  peduncles  ; the  segments  of  the  calyx  lance- 
olate, ciliated,  and  acuminate  ; the  corolla  white, 
with  a large  fleshy  annular  wavy  coronet  ; the 
segments  of  the  corolla  fringed  and  spreading. 
— Eng.  Ogc. 

(7404)  SARCOSTEMMA  VIMINALE.  Am- 

CYNACE7E. 

Soorn,  Duck. 

A valuable  leafless  plant,  resembling  the 
Euphorbia  Tirncalli  ; flowers  white  in  the  rains, 


the  natives  tie  the  stems  up  into  a bundle  and 
place  them  in  the  watercourse  of  their  wells 
lor  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  attack  of 
white  ants.  — Riddell. 


(7405)  SARCOST1GMA  KLEINII.  Poo- 
vana  Oil  was  exhibited  by  the  Tinnevelly  and 
Travaneore  Local  Committees,  and  by  the  Rev- 
Ill.  Johnston,  Cottayam,  and  is  reported  to  be 
useful  in  Rheumatism.  M.  E.  J.  R. — The  Revd. 
E.  Johnstone  of  Cottayam  forwarded  a specimen 
of  the  oil  of  S'ircosiignm  Kleiuii.  This  substance 
has  been  long  known  under  the  name  of  Poovana 
and  Poovengah,  but  this  exhibitor  was  the  first 
to  ascertain  its  correct  Botanical  name.  This 
medicinal  oil  is  us jd  largely  on  the  Western 
Coast,  and  seems  especially  to  merit,  further 
investigation. — M.  E.  J.  R. 

(7406)  SARD,  SARDONYX. 

(7407)  SARDINES. 

Sardines,  Pa.  Sardine,  It. 

Sasdellen,  Gkr.  Sardinas,  Sr. 

A species  of  anchovy  common  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. They  are  met  with  in  commerce  in  a 
preserved  state. — Faulkner. 

(7408)  SARDINE  -.  ENGRAULIS  MELET- 
TA  ? There  is  a small  fish  of  the  herring  family 
at  Tavov  and  Mergui,  which  l have  not  ex- 
amined, but  Dr.  Morton  thinks  it  is  identical, 
or  nearly  related  to  the  common  sardine,  a fish 
of  the  same  genus  as  the  anchovy. — Mason. 

(7409)  SARDONYX.  A species  of  agate, 
being  a variety  of  onyx,  in  which  the  opaque 
white  alternates  with  a rich  deep  orange  brown,  of 
considerable  transparency.  The  finest  are  brought 
from  the  East.  (JVaterston .) — Faulkner.  Sardo- 
nyx is  a variety  of  onyx  which  is  supposed  by 
some  to  have  received  its  name  from  having  been 
brought  from  Sardes,  in  Lydia.  By  others  it  has 
been  said  that  the  name  comes  from  Sardo,  the 
Greek  name  of  Sardinia,  there  being  some  reason 
lor  thinking  that  the  Carthaginians  brought  the 
stones  from  that  island,  and  exported  them  dur- 
ing their  occupation  of  it.  In  this  the  opaque 
white  alternates  with  a rich  deep  orange  brown 
of  considerable  translucency,  and  as  this  is  of  rare 
occurrence  the  sardonyx  is  of  greater  value.  The 
finest  are  brought  from  the  east,  and  some  an- 
tique gems  are  formed  of  them. — Eng.  Ogc. 


(7410)  SARSAPARILLA. 

Muckwy,  Arab. 

Erramasooniul,  Irimusa, 

Cyng. 

Salsepareille,  Fh. 

Sarsaparille,  Gek. 

Sarza,  L.  E.  Sarsaparilla,  D.  Radix,  L.  IT 
Root  of  Smilax  officinalis,  Innub.  and  Bon  pi- 
L.  E.,  and  probably  of  other  species  E-  of  SnnT 
ax  Sarsaparilla,  Linn.  D.  Sarsaparilla. 

(7411)  Sarsaparilla,  the  roots  of  several 


Salsapariglia,  It. 
Sarza,  Lat. 
Shariva,  Sans. 
Zarzaprilla,  Sr. 
Nunnarivayr,  Tam. 
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species  of  climbing  evergreen  plants  iound 
mostly  in  warm  and  tropical  climates,  and  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Smilax.  The  name  sarsa- 
parilla is  derived  from  the  Spanish  word 
zarzu,  a bramble,  and  parilla,  a vine.  The 
original  species,  Smilax  officinalis,  is  a native  of 
Smith  America,  but  there  are  several  other  kinds 
which  also  contribute  to  furnish  the  roots  known 
in  commerce  as  genuine  sarsaparilla,  and  whose 
properties  are  scarcely  inferior  to  it.  Of  the 
South  American  sarsaparilla  some  reaches  ns  by 
way  of  Jnmiacn  and  has  the  name  of  that  island, 
while  a large  quantity  is  shipped  at  the  Brazils 
and  is  called  Lisbon  sarsaparilla.  Varieties  of 
this  root  are  also  found  in  the  South  of  Europe 
and  in  India.  East  Indian  Sarsaparilla,  long- 
thought  to  lie  the  root  of  Smilax  dspera , but  now 
said  to  belong  to  Ilemidesmits  Indians , is  abun- 
dant and  cheap,  and  as  it  appears  to  partake 
largely  of  the  qualities  of  the  true  sarsaparilla, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  extensively  employ- 
ed ns  a substitute.  The  Smilax  China  is  also 
largely  employed.  Sarsaparilla  is  valued  as  a res- 
torative to  debilitated  constitutions.  According 
to  Brande  there  is  as  yet  no  good  analysis  of 
this  root,  and  the  extraordinary  medical  quali- 
ties which  it  is  said  to  possess  are  to  be  attri- 
buted rather  to  its  general  composition  than  to 
any  distinct  principle. — Tomlinson. 

The  word  Smilax  occurs  in  Greek  authors, and 
the  plant  Smilax  asperu, continues  to  be  employed 
in  medicine.  The.  name  Sarsaparilla  (from  the 
Spanish  Sana,  a bramble,  and  Parilla,  a vine) 
is  applied  to  species  of  the  same  genus,  and  to 
their  roots,  first  introduced  into  Europe  from  the 
New  V orld  in  the  16th  cenutry.  Several  kinds, 
as  Jamaica,  Honduras,  Brazilian,  &c.,  are  known 
in  commerce;  but  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  at  present  to  determine  the  species  of 
Smilax  which  yield  the  several  varieties  of 
drug,  because  much  of  it  is  brought  over  by  the 
Indians  from  the  little  known  Mosquito  coast  to 
Jamaica,  and  thence  impoited  into  England, 
the  greater  portion  of  the  remainder  is  imported 
from  Mexico,  Guatiinala,  Brazil,  and  Peru.— 
Hoyle. 

(7412)  Smilax  officinalis,  IT.  B.  and  K., 
was  discovered  by  Humboldt  and  Bonpland 
in  New  Granada  on  the  banks  of  the  Magdale- 
na, in  Columbia.  As  its  roots  are  collected  by 
the  natives,  called  Zarzaparilla,  and  taken  to 
Caitagena,  and  thence  exported  to  Jamaica,  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  this  yields  some  of 
the  Sarsaparilla  of  commerce  ; hence  it  is  adopt- 
ed in  the  L.  and  the  E.  P.  Dr.  Pereira  concludes 
it  to  be  probably  the  source  of  Jamaica  Sarsa- 
parilla. Martius  states  that,  according  to  Pohl, 
the  roots  are  collected  in  the  western  parts  of 
the  province  of  Minas  Geraes. — Royle. 

(7413)  Smilax  Sarsaparilla,  Linn.  D.,  a na- 
ive of  the  United  States  of  America  ; but  it 
does  not,  according  to  the  evidence  of  American 
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authors  (r,  Wood  and  Bache),  yield  any  of  the 
Sarsaparilla  of  commerce. 

(7414)  Smilax  Papyracea,  Poir.  (S.  syphili- 
tica, Mart,  non  TIumb.)  is  a native  of  Brazil. 
Martius  ascertained  that  its  roots  were  collected 
by  the  Indians  on  the  Rio  Negro  and  other  places 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Amazon  river,  and  that 
they  form  the  Salsa,  Salsaparilla,  Sarza,  or 
Zurza,  which  is  named  the  Sarsa  of  Maranhao, 
of  Para,  and  of  Lisbon,  and  that  it  abounds 
more  than  the  other  in  Parigline.  Ejus  radices 
prse  cEeterarum  Smilacum  pollent  materia  ilia 
extractive,  saporis  amaricantis,  fauces  vellicamis, 
Parillinum  dicta,  cui  effieacia  medicaminis  pne- 
cipue  debetur.” — Royle. 

(74  i 5)  Smilax  Syphilitica.  Willd.,  is  a distinct 
species,  found  by  IT.  and  B.  on  the  Rio  Cas- 
siquiare,  in  Brazilian  Guiana.  —Royle. 

(7416)  Smilax  Medico,  Schlecht,  was  found 
by  Schiede  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Mexican 
Andes.  The  roots  are  dried  and  exported 
from  Vera  Cruz,  but  are  little  known  here. 
Dr.  Hancock  states  that  there  is  but  one  species 
that  yields  genuine  Sarsaparilla  which  manifests 
to  the  taste  any  of  the  sensible  properties  of 
Sarsaparilla  ; and  this  grows  chiefly  on  the  ele- 
vated lands  of  the  Rio  Imiquem,  at  Unturana 
and  Caraburi  ; also  that  the  Sarsa  of  the  Rio 
Negro,  which  comes  by  way  of  Angostura  or 
Para,  is  the  best.  This  is  probably  yielded  by 
the  above  S.  papyracea.  Several  other  species 
are,  however,  enumerated  by  Martius,  as  S.  Jupi- 
canga , brasiliensis  and  also  Herreria  Sulsaparil- 
ha  as  employed  for  the  same  purposes,  and  says 
“ Recentes  multo  efficaciores,  quam  exsiccates, 
vetustse.”  So  S.  Oamunensis  the  Azacoreto  of 
the  natives,  S.  Cardato-ovuta  of  Poppig,  S.  Pur- 
liampuy,  referred  doubtfully  to  S.  officinalis  by 
Dr.  Liudley,  S.  China  yielding  the  China-root 
of  the  shops,  long  famed  in  the  East.  It  is 
probable  that  some  of  the  Indian  species  are  pos- 
sessed of  similar  virtues,  (i>.  Himal.  Bot.  p.  383.) 
— Royle.  It  will  have  been  seen  from  the  fore- 
going observations  that  the  root  of  various  spe- 
cies of  Smilax  constitutes  the  sarasparilla  of  the 
shops.  Sarsaparilla  is  used  in  decoction  and  in- 
fusion as  a tonic  and  alterative.  The  following- 
are  enumerated  as  sources  whence  sarsaparilla 
ot  various  kinds  is  derived. — Simmonds. 

(7417)  Smilax  China  and  sayittafolia, 
yielding  the  Chinese  root,  are  said  to  come  from 
the  province  of  Onansi  in  China. 

(7418)  Smilax  pseudo  China , S.  Sarsa- 
parilla, S.  rubens,  and  S.  Watsoni,  furnish  the 
drug-  ot  North  America.  The  sarsaparilla  dis- 
tinguished in  commerce  as  the  Lisbon  or  Brazi- 
lian is  the  root  of  S.  papyracea  of  Poiret.  It  is 
an  undershrub,  the  stem  of  which  is  compressed 
and  angular  below,  and  armed  with  prickles 
at  the  angles.  The  leaves  are  elliptic,  acu- 
minate, and  marked  with  three  longitudinal 
nerves.  This  species  grows  principally  in 
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the  regions  bordering  the  river  Amazon,  and 
orr  the  banks  of  most  of  its  tributary  streams. 

It  is  generally  brought  from  the  provinces  of 
Para  and  Maranham.  It  is  in  large  cylindrical 
bundles,  long  and  straight,  and  the  flexible  stem 
of  the  plant  is  bound  round  the  bundles,  so  as 
to  entirely  cover  them.  Its  fibres  are  very  long 
cylindrical,  wrinkled  longitudinally,  and  furnish- 
ed with  some  lateral  fibrils.  Its  color  is  of  a 
fawn  brown,  or  sometimes  of  a dark  grey,  ap- 
proaching to  black.  The  color  internally  is 
nearly  white.  Besides  this  species  there  are 
others  indigenous,  such  as  S.  officinalis,  which 
grows  in  the  province  of  Alina  ; 8.  syphilitica, 
which  grows  in  the  northern  regions,  and  three 
new  species,  S.  sapicanga,  S Brasiliensis,  and 
S.  Sarsaparilla  of  India. — Simmonds.  The  roots 
of  Hemidesmns  Indicns  were  sent  to  the  Madras 
Exhibition  of  1855  from  almost  every  district, 
but  they  varied  considerably  in  aroma,  the 
bundle  from  Trichinopoly  being  the  best.  A 
Syrup  and  extract  from  the  indigenous  plant, 
growing  at  the  foot  of  Courtallum  hills  by  1st 
Dresser  C.  Appavoo  Pillay,  Tinnevelly.  Dr.  A. 
J.  Scott  forwarded  a crystallized  principle  called 
“ Hemidesmine,”  which  was  found  on  examination 
to  be  an  entirely  new  substance,  exhibiting  a re- 
markable indifference  both  to  acids  and  alkalies, 
crystallizing  in  a peculiar  manner  in  hexagonal 
plates,  which  are  subject  to  rapid  efflorescence. 
The  only  ascertained  solvents  are  alcohol  and 
ether  ; it  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  water,  both 
cold  and  hot.  These  facts  show  that  it  is  a 
substance  of  a very  peculiar  nature.  The  jury 
recommended  that  this  preparation  be  fully  tested 
in  hospital  practice,  along  with  the  extract  and 
syrup  prepared  from  the  same  plant,  and  for- 
warded by  1st  Dresser  C.  Appavoo  Pillay.  In 
consideration  of  Hemidesmine  being  a new  pro  • 
duct,  the  jury  awarded  a 1st  class  medal  to  Dr. 
Scott,  and  to  C.  Appavoo  Pillay,  Honorable  Men- 
tion— M.  E.  J.  R. 

(7419)  SARSAPARILLA.  Two  plants  used  as 
such,  are  common  on  the  slopes  of  the  Neilgher- 
ries,  the  Hemidesmns  Indicus,  and  Ichnocarpus 
frutescens,  both  used  as  Sarsaparilla. 

(7420)  SARSAPARILLA.  Simple  and  Com- 
pound Decoction  of  Sarsaparilla,  In  preparing 
these  decoctions  when  Sarsaparilla  is  not  obtain- 
able, the  China  root,  (Smilax  China,)  may  be 
employed. — Beng  Phar,  page  279.  An  infusion 
of  the  Hemidesmns  Indicus,  (Ununtamul,)  is  a 
still  better  substitute  for  sarsaparilla.  But  as  much 
of  the  virtues  of  the  Ununtamul  depend  on  a 
volatile  principle,  it  should  not  be  used  in  de- 
coction, as  the  long  boiling  dissipates  the  active 
ingredient.  Eor  the  Mezereon  of  the  London 
Pharmacopeia,  (Daphne  mezereon)  the  dried  bark 
of  the  Nepal  paper  plant,  Daphne  cannabina, 
may  be  substituted.  The  bazar  mezereon  is 
almost  always  inert  from  age. — Beng  Phar, 
page  279.  The  Assam  Sassafras  perhaps  the 


bark  of  Cainphora  glandulil'era  is  fully  equal  to 
the  American  kind,  and  may  be  introduced  ac- 
cordingly, although  its  source  is  as  yet  not 
perfectly  ascertained.  Lastly,  for  liquorice,  the 
goonch,  root  of  Abrus  precatorus,  may  be  sub- 
stituted in  tli is  as  in  many  other  preparations. 
—Phar.  p.  279. 

(7421)  SARSAPARILLA,  Syrup  of  Sarsa- 
parilla ; Syrupus  Sarz.f,.  According  to  the 
same  formula  witli  which  it  is  prepared  may  be 
made  syrup  of  Hemidesmus. — (Ununtamul.)  Sy- 
rup of  China  Root, — (Chob  China.)  These  three 
preparations  are  alterative  and  diuretic,  and  are 
used  to  sweeten  the  decoctions  and  infusions  of 
the  same  articles. —Beng.  Phar.  page  409. 

(7422)  SASSAFRAS.  Root  of  Laurus  sassa- 
fras, or  Sassafras  officinale. 


Sassafraso,  It. 
Sassafras  Lat. 
Sassafras,  Sp. 


Sasafras,  Arab. 

Cay-Vaug-dee,  Cocu-Cnix. 

Sassafras,  Fr. 

Sassafras,  Ger. 

Sassafras,  a genus  of  Plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Lanraeece.  This  is  one  of 
the  genera  into  which  the  old  genus  Laurus 
of  Linnaeus  has  been  divided  by  Nees  von 
Esenbeck  and  other  botanists.  It  is  known 
by  its  dececious  flowers,  6-parted  membranous 
calyx,  with  equal  segments  permanent  at  the 
base.  The  barren  flowers  have  9 stamens  in  3 
rows,  the  3 inner  with  double-stalked  glands  at 
the  base  ; the  anthers  linear,  4-celled,  with  their 
faces  turned  inwards.  The  fertile  flowers  have 
sterile  stamens,  which  are  fewer  than,  or  as  many 
as  in,  the  barren  flowers.  The  fruit  is  succulent, 
placed  on  the  thick  fleshy  apex  of  the  peduncle, 
and  seated  on  the  torn  unchanged  calyx.  The 
leaves  are  deciduous.  Flowers  yellow.  The 
species  of  this  genus  most  known  is  the  S.  offici- 
nale, the  Sassafras  Laurel,  on  account  of  its 
medicinal  virtues.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
woods  of  North  America,  from  Canada  to  Flo- 
rida. It  is  mostly  a small  tree  or  bush,  but 
sometimes  attains  the  height  of  40  or  50  feet. 
Its  flowers  are  arranged  in  naked  downy  ra- 
cemes, which  open  before  the  leaves  appear,  and 
are  furnished  with  subulate  deciduous  bracts. 
The  leaves  arc  membranous,  bright  green,  smooth 
above,  finely  downy  beneath,  very  variable  in 
form,  and  tapering  in  a wedge-like  manner  into 
the  petiole.  The  fruit  is  of  a bright  blue  colour, 
as  large  as  a small  cherry,  and  seated  upon  red 
clavate  peduncles.  In  America,  the  Sassafras  is 
divided  into  two  varieties,  the  red  and  white. 
Its  great  use  is  for  medicinal  purposes.  It  is 
however  employed  in  America  for  making  bed- 
steads and  other  articles  of  furniture,  which  are 
not  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects,  and  give  out 
a very  agreeable  odour. — Eng.  Ct/c. 

(7423)  SASSAFRAS.  A species  of  Sassafras 
abounds  in  the  Tenasserim  jungles,  which 
seems  to  possess  all  the  properties  of  the 
sassafras  of  America.  Mason  never  met  with 
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the  tree  in  fruit  or  flower,  but  the  leaf  shows  that 
it  is  not  the  Sassafras  ojficinarum. — Masai/. 

(7+24)  SASSAFRAS.  Laurus  (Sassafras.?) 
A species  of  laurus  with  the  odour  of  sassafras, 
is  in  Tenasserim,  often  used  in  house  carpentry. 
— Mason 

(7425)  SASSAFRAS  OF  ASSAM,  is  perhaps 
the  bark  of  the  Caraphora  glandulifera.  It  is 
fully  equal  to  the  American  kind,  and  may  be 
introduced  accordingly,  although  its  source  is  as 
vet  not  perfectly  ascertained. — Beug.  Pkar.  p. 
279. 

(7426)  SASSAFRAS  PARTIIENOXYLON, 
is  a lofty  timber-tree  growing  in  the  forests  of 
Sumatra  The  bark  is  rough  and  brown.  Leaves 
alternate,  rather  long,  petioled,  ovate,  acute,  of- 
ten .acuminate  and  varying  in  breadth,  about  3 
inches  long,  entire,  with  somewhat  revolute 
edges,  smooth,  glaucous  beneath  ; nerves  lateral 
and  irregularly  alternate.  The  fruit  has  a strong 
balsamic  smell,  and  yields  an  oil,  considered  use- 
ful in  rheumatic  affections.  An  infusion  of  the 
root  is  used  in  medicine. — Ear/.  Gyc. 

(7427)  SASSAFRAS-WOOD,  is  a species  of 
laurel  (sassafras  officinalis;)  the  root  is  used  in 
medicine.  1 he  small  wood  is  of  a light  brown, 
the  large  is  darker ; both  are  plain,  soft,  and 
close.  Sassafras-wood  measures  from  4 to  12  in. 
diameter  ; it  is  sometimes  chosen  for  cabinet  work 
and  turning,  on  account  of  its  scent. — Tredgold. 
At  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1855,  the  Jury 
remarked  two  specimens  of  a somewhat  rare 
wood,  “Sassafras”  both  from  Mergui.  The 
wood  is  very  fragrant,  and  contains  an  essential 
oil  of  value  in  medicine.— 71/.  E.  J.  R. 

(7428)  SATIN. 

Satin,  Fr.  | Raso,  It. 

Atlass  Ger.  j Setim,  Port. 

A term  applied  to  a soft,  closely  woven,  twill- 
id,  silken  fabric,  with  a glossy  surface.  Satins 
ire  either  plain  or  figured,  and  are  made  of  all 
colours. — Faulkner. 

o (7429)  SATIN  WOOD.  SWIETENIA 
MILOROXYLON.  A cabinet  wood,  well  known 
for  its  glossy  yellow  shades.  Satin  wood  is 
? . ln  ds  character,  and  when  polished 
it  is  very  beautiful  and  has  a satiny  lustre, 
t is  much  used  for  picture  frames,  rivalling 
he  birds  eye  maple  of  America.  It  is  oc° 
tasionally  used  by  cabinet  makers  for  gene- 
•al  furniture,  but  it  is  liable  to  split. — M.  E J. 

, ,The  0bcst  variety  is  the  West  Indian,  import- 
? fr0™  Sfc-  Domingo,  in  square  logs  and  planks 
rom  9 to  20  inches  wide  ; the  next  in  quality  is 
r,  Indian,  shipped  from  Singapore  and 

Bombay  in  round  logs  from  9 to  30  in.  diameter  • 
net  the : most  inferior  is  from  New  Providence,  in 
i'c  s iotn  3i  to  10  in.  square ; the  wood  is 
S°  hard  as  box-'vood,  but  somewhat 
nil  m Colour  or  rather  more  orange ; some 

P eces  are  very  beautifuUy  mottled  an°j  curle(J 

s much  in  vogue  a few  years  back  for  inter- 
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nal  decoration  and  furniture,  it  is  now  principal- 
ly used  for  brushes,  and  somewhat  for  turning, 
the  finest  kinds  are  cut  into  veneers,  which  are 
then  expensive,  the  Nassau  wood  is  generally 
used  for  brushes.  Satin-wood  of  handsome  fi- 
gure was  formerly  imported  in  large  quantities 
from  the  Island  of  Dominica.  The  wood  has  an 
agreeable  scent,  and  is  sometimes  called  Yellow 
Saunders. — Tred. 

(7430)  SATURNIA,  a genus  of  Insects  be- 
longing to  the  order  Lepidoptera  and  the  family 
Bombycidce . The  antennae  are  fringed  in  the 
male  ; the  head  is  small  ; the  wings  are  very 
broad  and  entire  ; the  palpi  and  trunk  are  want- 
ing.— Eng.  Gyc.  To  the  genus  Saturnia  some 
of  the  largest  of  the  Lepidoptera  belong.  S. 
Atlas,  the  Giant  Atlas  Moth,  has  wings  measur- 
ing 7 or  8 inches  across.  This  species  also, 
with  S.  Gercropia  and  5.  Luna,  have  their  wings 
produced  into  a tail.  The  cocoons  of  S.  Cynthia 
and  S.  Mylitta  are  used  in  India  lor  the  pro- 
duction of  silk.  Latreille  states  that  these  are 
the  wild  species  of  silk-worm  of  China.  S Cyn- 
thia is  the  Arrindi  Silk-Worm  of  India.  (Rox- 
burgh, ‘ Linn.  Trans./  vol.  vii.)  S.  Promethea, 
a North  American  species,  forms  its  cocoon 
within  the  leaf  of  a sassafras-tree,  having  previ- 
ously fastened  the  stalk  of  the  leaf  to  the  stem 
by  a strong  silken  web,  whereby  it  is  prevented 
from  falling  with  the  other  leaves.  (Westwood.) 

(7431)  SATURNIA  PAYONIA  MINOR, 
the  Emperor  Moth,  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of 
the  British  species  of  Moths  It  is  about  3 
inches  wide.  The  colour  is  grayish-brown, 
faintly  tinged  with  purple  ; the  hinder  margin  of 
all  the  wings  has  a band  of  pale  brown  and  pur- 
ple, the  hinder  band  being  much  waved.  The 
centre  of  each  wing  has  a large  spot  or  ocellus, 
which  is  placed  on  a light  ground  ; it  consists 
of  a black  pupil,  with  a yellow  or  gray  iris,  and 
partially  surrounded  by  a light  blue  crescent.  The 
larva  is  of  a green  colour,  having  a black  band 
on  each  segment,  adorned  with  pink  tubercles, 
bearing  a whorl  of  six  hairs  diverging  like  a 
star.  It  constructs  a curious  cocoon,  the  extre- 
mity not  being  close,  but  terminated  by  a con- 
verging circle  of  very  stiff  hairs,  which  enables 
the  insect  to  make  its  escape  from  within,  but 
completely  prevents  all  ingress. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(0432)  SAUCE.  Out  of  eighteen  red  sauces 
submitted  by  Dr.  Hassell  to  examination  in  1852, 
no  less  than  sixteen  contained  Bole  Armenian, 
and  this  usually  in  immense  quantites. — Hassell 
^ (7433)  SAUSSUREA  GOSSYPINA,  In 
East  Nepaul  at  the  summit  of  the  Wallan  Choon 
pass,  at  an  elevation  of  16,748  feet,  above  the 
sea,  the  plants  gathered  by  Dr.  Hooker  near  the 
top  of  the  pass  were  species  of  Composite,  grass, 
and  Aremria  ; the  most  curious  was  Saussurea 
Gossypina,  which  forms  great  clubs  of  the  soft- 
est white  wool,  six  inches  ton  foot  high,  its 
flowers  and  leaves  seeming  uniformly  clothed 
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with  the  warmest  fur  that  nature  can  devise. 
Generally  speaking,  the  alpine  plants  ot'  the  ; 
Himalaya  are  quite  unprovided  with  any  special 
protection  of  this  kind  ; it  is  the  prevalence  and 
conspicuous  nature  of  the  exceptions  that  mis- 
lead, and  induce  the  careless  observer  to  gene- 
ralise hastily  from  solitary  instances  ; for  the 
prevailing  alpine  genera  of  the  Himalaya,  A re- 
71  arias,  primroses,  saxifrages,  fumitories,  Ranun- 
culi, gentians,  grasses,  sedges,  &c.  have  almost 
uniformly  naked  foliage.  •—  Hooker,  Him.  Jour. 
Vol . 1 .p.  2.5. 

(7434)  SAUNDERS  WOOD  : Ued  Wood  : 
ItuBY  Wood  : Red  Sanders  Wood.  Ptero- 
cavpns  santalinus. 

Uudun  Sundul-Ahmer  Arab. 
liachta  chnndana,  Reno. 


Hon  nay,  Can. 
Ructchandoou  Cyng. 
Lalchuudun,  Uuk. 
Sandel-liout  Dan. 
Sant  ale  rouge,  Pit. 
Sandal-holz,  Ger. 
ituckta-chunduu, 


Sundul  i-surkh  Buc 
kum,  P icrs. 

1 t:\kta-ClumdaRa : 
Ranjana  Sans. 
Sigapoo  Shandanuin, 
Tam. 

Kucha  nd  an  am  Tel. 
Rut  tunjeeGuz.lIiND 
Saudalo  rose,  It. 


A heavy,  insipid,  and  nearly  inodorous  wood, 
the  product  of  a useful  timber  tree  {Pleroearpus 
santalinus),  found  in  Malabar,  Mysore,  Timor, 
and  Ceylon.  The  wood  is  extremely  hard,  of  a 
fine  grain,  and  a bright  garnet  red  colour, 
which  brightens  on  exposure  to  the  air  It 
is  employed  to  dye  lasting  reddish-brown 
colours  ; it  communicates  a deep  red  to 
alcohol,  but  gives  no  tinge  to  water  — 
Faulkner.  Red  saunders  wood  is  principally  ship- 
ped to  England  from  Calcutta  in  logs  from  2 to 
1 0 inches  diameter,  generally  without  sap,  and 
sometimes  in  roots  and  split  pieces,  it  is  very 
hard  and  heavy,  it  is  very  much  used  as  a red 
dye  wood,  and  often  for  turning.  The  logs  are 
often  notched  at  both  ends,  or  cut  with  a hole 
as  for  a rope,  and  much  worn  externally  from 
being  dragged  along  the  ground  ; other  woods  as 
also  indeed  Ivory  tusks,  are  sometimes  perforated 
for  the  like  purpose. — Tredgold  (Pleroearpus 
santalinus)  a large  tree,  growing  on  the  Pulicat 
and  Tripaty  mountains.  The  wood  is  usually 
seen  in  billets  of  2 to  3 feet  in  length,  of  a deep 
red  colour,  the  concentric,  circles  being  divided 
by  dark  lines.  With  different  mordants,  it  yields 
various  shades  of  red,  these  are  said  not  to  be 
permanent.  This  wood  is  largely  exported  from 
but  little  used  in  Madras.  The  Madras  exports 
for  1854  amounted  to  47,431  cwts.  value  59,570 
Rupees. — M.  E.  J R- 

(7435)  SAYARY  KEERAY. 


Savary  lceeray,  Tam. 

T his  green,  says  Ainslie,  1 have  never  seen,  uoi 
do  I believe  that  the  Botanical  name  of  the 
plant  has  been  ascertained.  It  grows  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  peninsula  anil  is  eaten 
by  the  common  people — Ainslies  Mat.  Med. 
p.  256. 


(7436)  SAN  E,  Ganarese. 

Samulu,  Tel. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  this  grain,  viz.  Ilari 
Save  and  Hejjane.  Poor  people  use  them  in 
food,  it  sells  in  Bangalore  ? seers  for  a Rupee. 
— M.  E.  oj  135  7- 

(7437)  SAVORY.  Satureja  hortensis,  and 
montana.  Aromatic  herbs,  now  fallen  into 
disuse,  used  to  flavour  soups,  &e. 


(7433)  SAWS. 
Seies,  Fr. 

Sagen,  Ger. 
Kurwuttee,  Guz.  and 
Hind. 


Seglie,  It. 
Serras,  Port. 
Pili,  ltus. 
Sierras.  Sr. 


Are  well-known  instruments  of  various  sizes, 
for  cutting  wood,  iron,  and  other  hard  substances. 
They  are  manufactured  on  a large  scale  at 
Sheffield. — Faulkner. 


(7439)  SAXICOLA,  a genus  of  Inscssorial 
Deptirostral  Birds  belonging  to  the  family 
Si/lviad'e.  Three  British  species  belong  to 
this  genus  as  now  constituted,  the  Stonechat, 
the  Wheatear,  and  the  Whinchat.  This  genus 
has  the  following  characters: — Beak  straight, 
slender,  the  base  rather  broader  than  high,  sur- 
rounded with  a few  stiff  hairs  ; the  superior 
ridge  of  the  upper  mandible  prominent,  the  sides 
towards  the  point  compressed  ; the  point  itself 
curved  and  indented.  Nostrils  basal,  lateral, 
oval,  half  closed  by  a membrane.  Wings  ; the 
first  quill-leather  about  half  as  long  as  the  second  ; 
the  second  shorter  than  the  third  or  fourth, 
which  are  the  longest  in  tl.e  wing.  Feet  ; the 
tarsus  rather  long,  three  toes  in  front,  one 
behind  ; the  outer  toe  connected  by  a membrane 
to  the  middle  toe  ; claw  of  the  hind  toe  short, 
strong,  and  curved.  (Yarrell.) — Eng.  Cyc. 

(7440)  SAXICOLA  RUBICOLA,  the  Stone- 
chat.  This  is  the  Traquet  Rubicole  and  Moteux 
Traquet  of  the  French  ; Saltabastone,  Zompa- 
cardi,  and  Saltiupalo  of  the  Italians  ; Schwarz- 
kehliger  Steincehmatzer  of  the  Germans  ; Clocli- 
dery  Cenig  of  the  Welsh  ; and  Stonechatter, 
Stonesmith,  Stonesinich,  Stoneclink,  and  Moor- 
Titling  of  the  English.  It  is  found  in  Russia, 
Germany,  France,  Provence,  Italy,  Smyrna, 
Japan,  the  Deccan,  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  the 
mountains  of  Upper  Hindustan,  Senegal,  and 
South  Africa  ( Cape  ),  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland. — English  Cyclopedia,  page  687.  1 

(7441)  SAX1FRAGA.  Saxifrage.®.  These 
well  known  plants  are  mostly  native  of  Britain 
with  white,  yellow,  or  pink  flowers,  the  b.  mn- 
brosa,  the  London  pride,  is  a pretty  flower,  the 
species  are  easily  cultivated  from  seed  in  any 
garden  soil. — Riddell. 

(7442)  SC  A BIOS  A ELEGANS  Dipsace.®- 
These  plants  with  the  sent  of  honey  are  well 
adapted  for  ornamenting  the  flower  garden, 
they  are  propagated  by  seed,  and  grow'  iea  1) 
in  any  good  soil,  the  seed  may  be  sown  1 
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pots  at  the  close  of  the  rains,  and  the  plants 
removed  when  a few  inches  high.—  Riddell. 

(7443)  SC  AM  MO  NY.  Convolvulus  sc  am- 
monia. 

Sulcnioonia,  Arab.  Snkmoonia,  Guz  Hind. 

Scammonee,  Fit.  Scunimonea,  It. 

Skammonien,  Ger.  Escamonen,  Sr. 

A native  of  Syria  and  the  Levant,  recently  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Burn  at  Kaira  in  Guzerat.  The 
proper  juice  of  the  plant  when  dried  is  called 
Scammony.  The  Scammony  of  Aleppo  occurs 
in  fragments,  voluminous,  dry,  light,  spongy, 
friable,  pulverulent,  with  dull  ’fracture  of  black- 
ish grey,  but  covered  with  grey  powder  re- 
sulting from  the  reciprocal  friction  of  the 
pieces,  slightly  transparent  in  small  Hakes, 
which  become  white  and  rather  adherent  when 
rubbed  with  a wet  finger  ; odour  disagreeable, 
taste  weak,  acrid,  bitter,  and  repulsive,  powder 
greyish  white.  The  species  of  scammony  is 
often  adulterated  with  concrete  juices  of  a 
similar  kind,  with  flour,  chalk,  sand,  and  earth. 
According  to  the  analysis  ufBourtron  La  Grange 
:md  Yogel,good  scammony  consists  of  resin  60, 


gum  3,  extract  2,  and  earthy  and  vegetable  im- 
purities 25  per  100.  The  most  abundant  liar 
rest  of  scammony  is  in  Smyrna  and  Aleppo, 
rhere  are  several  modes  of  collection,  which 
Pve  fise  to  corresponding  commercial  varieties. 
I he  neck  of  the  root  being  laid  bare  is  divided 
ransverselv,  and  shells  placed  around  the  edges 
o iceei\ e (lie  juice  as  it  exudes.  T liis  sub'se- 
piently  thickens  in  the  air.  The  drug  collected 
n this  mode,  is  called  shell  scammony.  This 
iccurs  in  small  porous  masses,  sometimes 
moofh,  of  reddish  or  whitish  grey  colour  ; of 
\ax_\  fiacture,  yellowish  and  half  transparent,  in 
bin  layers,  of  disagreeable  taste  and  smell  ; on 
Irving  it  becomes  adnesive.  Instead  of  shells 
he  lea\ es  of  the  chcsnut  tree  are  sometimes 
ised,  and  a flattened  scammony  of  good  quality 
ollected.  Jf  the  roots  be  cut  in  successive  lav- 
rs.  the  scammony  is  inferior,  but  still  esteemed, 
t is  dried  either  over  a slow  fire  or  before  the 
tin,  and  then  moulded  info  stamped  pastiles,  of 
zhitish  colour.  This  variety  is  very  rare  in 
ommerce.  Lastly,  an  extract  is  prepared  from 
he  expressed  juice  of  the  roots  and  stalks,  this 
5 ™oullTcl  ,nt0  round  masses,  of  black,  vitreous 
nd  resinous  fracture.  The  Arab  name  of  this 
tug,  U1  ougniooma,  signifies  the  purgative. 
leveral  old  preparations  called  “ diagredium” 
iiMprihou.  ) tire  mixtures  of  scammonv  with 
ttlphiir  and  liquorice,  and  are  now  no  Ion 
sed. — O’  Shan  (//messy,  page  500,  .501. 

( 74  4 -4)  SC  A R1TID/E,  a family  of  Ooleopler- 
U3  Insects  belonging  to  the  section  Geodephaqa 
Inch  section  corresponds  to  the  genera  Car  ah  us 
nd  C/cindelrt  of  Linnaeus.  The  Scaritida  have 
Pr°f borax  separated  from  the  elytra  by  a 
arrow  cylindrical  neck  the  mandibles  are  usu- 
' nrSe>  and  turned  with  strong  teeth  on  the 
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inner  side  ; the  labrum  is  small  ; the  mentumi 
is  lurnished  with  a tooth  : the  aiitemuo  are 
usually  short,  and  have  the  basal  joint  long  ; the 
leg's  arc  short  ; the  anterior  tibiae  are  broad, 
and  strongly  notched  on  the  outer  side,  and  fit- 
ted for  burrowing  ; and  the  anterior  tarsi  in 
the  males  are  not  dilated.  The  body  is  usually 
elongated,  and  straight  at  the  sides  ; head, 
thorax,  and  elytra,  are  nearly  equal  in  width, 
fhe  principal  genera  contained  in  this  fa- 
mily are  Scanles,  Pasimachns,  Gumptoduntus, 
Acanlhoceles,  Clivina,  and  Dischiriits. 

In  Scnrites  (Fabricius)  the  mandibles  are 
strongly  toothed  on  the  inner  side,  the  second 
and  third  joints  of  the  antennae  are  obconic, 
and  the  following  joints  are  shorter,  compressed, 
and  subquadrate.  Dejean  separates  from  Scnr- 
ites, under  the  generic  name  Oxygnathus,  the 
S.  elovgatus  of  Wiedemann,  which  differs  in 
having  the  mandibles  more  slender  and  elongat- 
ed, and  destitute  of  teeth  on  the  inner  side.  The, 
only  known  species  is  found  in  the  East  Indies  ; 
it  is  of  a very  narrow  form. — Eng.  Cgc 

(7445)  SCI-IIZANTHUS  GRAIiAMI,  Scro- 
puularine/E.  This  is  a genus  of  pretty  showy 
annuals,  colours  of  the  flowers  are  crimson,  white 
and  variegated,  and  should  be  grown,  and  treat- 
ed as  the  Scabius.  — Riddell. 

^ (7446)  SCHIZOPETALON  WALKERL 
Crucifer.!!.  This  is  a singular  plant  with 
cuiiously  cut  petals,  and  a strong  tapering  root, 
and  should  be  grown  and  potted  like  the 
Esehseholtzi.i. — Riddell. 

(7447)  SCHLEIC1IE  RA,  a genus  of  Plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Sapivdctcece  It 
has  a 5-toothed  calyx.  Petals  absent ; the  disc 
occupying  the  bottom  of  the  calyx.  The  sta- 
mens 6-10,  inserted  between  the  margin  of  the 
disc,  and  the  ovary.  The  ovary  is°3-celled, 
with  one  erect  ovule  in  each  cell’.  The  stigma 
3-cIt-f fc.  The  fruit  is  an  indeliisoent  drupe,  with 
1,  2,  or  rarely  3 cells.  The  seeds  are  solitary 
in  each  cell,  and  covered  with  a pulpy  arillus"; 
the  embiyo  much  curved.  4 lie  species  arc 
trees;  the  leaves  abruptly  pinnate,  the  leaflets 
nearly  opposite.  The  flowers  are  small,  dispos- 
al m spike-1  ike  racemes. — Eng.  Cgc. 

(7448)  feOIILEIGIIERA.  Species,  in  Teti- 
assemn,  the  fruit  of  this  tree  resembles  the  wild 
ram  bon  tan  in  every  thing  except  that  it  is  cover- 
ed with  prickles  half  an  inch  long.  It  is  rarely 
ceen  iu  market  but  would  be  a valuable  addition 


The  tree  grows 


to  the  dessei 
of  lavov. — Mason. 

(7449 SCHLEICHERA  TRIJUG  A, 
dace.®,  Roxl).  FI.  Ind.  ii.  p.  277. 

Roatangha,TF.r. 


among  the  hills 


Safin 


1663 


Poovoo  or  poo  marum, 

Tamul. 

. Grows  in  various  parts'of  India.  Has  abruptly 
Pinnule  leaves  from  8 to  1 6 inches  loim-  t|,c 
leaflets  2-4,  opposite,  sessile,  broad,  lanceolate 
oi  oblong-entire,  rather  smooth  on  both  sides  ■ 
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the  lower  pairs,  the  smallest,  from  3 to  $ inches 
long.  The  petioles  are  a little  downy,  the 
stipules  wanting.  The  racemes  are  axillary,  or 
below  the  leaves  round  the  base  of  the  young 
shoots,  solitary,  in  the  male  simple,  in  the  her- 
maphrodite olteu  compound,  from  2 to  3 in- 
ches long.  In  the  male  flowers  the  calyx  is  cup- 
like,  and  5 -toothed.  The  corolla  wanting,  the 
filaments  6 10,  erect,  and  many  times  longer  than 
the  calyx.  The  anthers  oval  and  eivct ; the  pis- 
til a mere  rudiment.  The  hermaphrodite  flow- 
ers on  a separate  tree.  The  calyx,  corolla,  and 
stamens  as  in  the  male  flower.  The  disc  a fleshy 
yellow  ring,  surrounding  the  insertions  of  the 
filaments.  The  ovary  superior,  ovate,  3-celled, 
with  one  ascending  ovule  in  each  cell.  The  style 
short,  siigma  3-cleft,  recurved,  slender,  and  dow- 
ny The  drupe  about  the  size  of  a nutmeg,  a 
little  pointed,  covered  with  a tender  gray  dry 
pericarp.  The  seeds  are  oblong,  and  surrounded 
with  a whitish  pulpy  aril,  which  is  of  a pleasant 
acid  taste,  and  most  grateful  during  dry  weather. 
It  is  a native  of  insular  and  continental  India, 
where  the  astringent  bark,  mixed  with  oil,  is  used 
as  a remedy  for  the  itch.  (Lindley,  Flora  Me- 
dina ; Lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom.) — Eng.  Ggc. 
The  wood  is  very  hard.  The  pulpy  sub  acid 
oil  is  edible  and  palatable.  [Lindley.)— O'  Mi 
page  2 12.  Wight  says  (No.  SO)  that  it.  furnishes 
a red,  strong,  hard  wood,  generally  rather  small, 
used  to  make  pestles,  spokes  for  bandy  wheels 
and  such  purposes,  where  much  strength  in  small 
space  is  required. — Wight. 

(7150)  SCHMIEDELIA  (in  honour  of  Casi- 
jner  Christopher  Schmicdel,  once  a professor  at 
Erlangen),  a genus  of  Plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Sapindaceee.  It  has  a 4-parted 
unequal  calyx,  4 petals,  the  bth  or  superior  one 
wanting.  The  disc  incomplete,  with  4 glands 
opposite  the  petals,  8 stamens  inserted  in  the 
receptacle,  and  connate  around  the  ovary  at  the 
base.  The  fruit  is  indehiscent,  1,  2,  or  rarely 
3-lobed.  The  lobes  roundish,  fleshy,  or  dry,  and 
1 -seeded.  The  seeds  with  or  without  an  arillus. 
'Phe  species  are  trees  or  shrubs  usually  with  tri- 
foliate, rarely  with  simple  existipulate  leaves  and 
racemose  white  flowers.  The  racemes  are  axil- 
jary. — Eng.Oyc.  Wight  gives  Sclnniedelia  Cubbe, 
9G4  ; Rheedii  964  ; and  villosa,  401. 

(7451)  SCHMIEDELIA  COCHINCIIIN- 
ENSIS  has  its  leaves  on  long  petioles,  with 
serrated  leaflets,  terminal  racemes,  pilose  small 
petals.  The  flower  is  small  and  white.  It  is  a 
native  of  Cochin  China  on  the  banks  of  liveis. 
The  leaves  are  used  as  cataplasms  in  contusions. 
(Don,  Dichlamydeous  Plants  ; Lindley,  hlora 
Medico). — Eng.  Ggc. 

(7452)  SCHMIEDELIA  SERRATA.  Syn. 
Ornitrophe  serrata.  Roxb.  IT-  Ind.  ii.  p.  2(6. 
Bengal,  Coromandel. 

Rakhal  phul,  Hind.  | Tauiika,  I el. 

Schmicdelia  serrata  lias  ternate  leaves, 


the  leaflets  ovate,  pointed,  serrate,  geneN 
ally  blistered,  smooth  on  the  back,  and  from  2 
to  3 inches  long.  The  racemes  axillary,  single, 
and  erect.  The  flowers  small,  white,  and  poly- 
gamous. In  the  hermaphrodite  flower,  the  calyx 
4 leaved,  and  the  petals  4,  unilateral.  The  fila- 
ments very  woolly  near  the  base.  The  fruit 
is  small,  red,  and  succulent,  and  is  eaten  by  the 
natives  of  Coromandel.  The  root  is  astringent, 
and  is  employed  by  the  native  practitioners  in 
diarrhoea. — Eng.  Cyc.  The  Ripe  berries  are 
eaten.  Root  astringent,  and  employed  to  check 
diarrhoea. — O'  Skanghnessy,  p.  242.  Sclnniedelia 
serrata,  is  only  a straggling  shrub,  with  very 
small  timber,  Bort.  Garden  43. — M.  E.J.  R. 

(7453)  SCHORL.  Schorl,  or  black  tourma- 
line, is  found  in  Madura,  in  great  abundance, 
also  in  quartz  near  the  mouth  of  Tavoy  river  on 
the  east  side,  and  also  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern 
mountains,  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Dahgyffl 
aine,  north  east  of  Maulmaiu.  These  are  the  only 
localities  in  Tenasseriin,  where  Mr.  Mason  met 
with  this  mineral.  In  both,  the  crystals  are 
numerous,  and  in  Tavoy  they  are  large,  but  not 
so  handsome  as  seen  in  foreign  specimens. 
Mason. 


gem 


(7454)  Green  Tourmaline. — A green  ^ 
that  cannot  be  distinguished  by  the  eye  from 
beryl,  is  brought  with  the  Ceylon  diamonds  ; it 
is  however,  green  tourmaline  ; as  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  a very  simple  test,  for  beryl  scratches 
quartz,  but  tourmaline  is  scratched  by  quartz. 

(7455)  Geylon  Diamonds. — White  jewels  of 
an  inferior  quality  are  olten  offered  for  sale  in 
Maulmaiu  under  the  name  of  Ceylon  diamonds, 
but  they  are  usually  made  from  green  tourmaline. 
White  tourmaline,  is  a rare  mineral,  but  the 
green  variety  being  common,  the  jeweleis  by 
exposing  it  to  heat  expel  its  coloiu  and  it  be- 
comes white. — Mason. 

(7456)  SCHREBERA  SWIETENOIDES. 


Tliri™  Thru. 


Makade  Cheltoo,  Tel. 


Mamalinga  maram,  also 
Mogalinga  maram/lVu.  , . 

A large  timber  tree,  a native  of  values  of  tin 
mountainous  parts  of  the  Rajahm undry  Cii- 
cars,  Balaghat  mountains  &c.  The  wood  \- 
of  a grey  clour,  very  close  grained,  heavy  am 
durable!  It  is  reckoned  less  likely  than  other: 
found  thereabout  to  warp  or  bind,  and  « 
much  used  for  weavers  beams  and  for  man.’ 
other  purposes.  Hr.  Roxburgh  proposes  its  us. 
for  scales  to  mathematical  intruments  instead  o 
box.  — Rohde  M.S.P. 

(7457)  SC1LLA,  or  SQ.H1LLA,  a genus  o 
Plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Lihacen 
It  has  3 sepals  coloured  and  spreading  , Pl  1 
very  like  them,  and  scarcely  broader  ; stamc-ns  > 
shorter  than  the  perianth,  filamenls  smootn 
somewhat  dilated  at  the  base,  acuminate,  entu 
ovary  3 parted,  glandular,  and  melliferous  a 
apex* ; stvle  smooth,  simple  ; stigma  obscurely  • 
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lobcd,  papillose  ; capsule  rounded  3-cornered  3- 
celled  ; seeds  numerous  in  two  rows  flattened 
with  a membranous  testa. — Eng.  Cyc.  Scilla  is 
readily  increased  like  others  of  the  Lily  tribe  ; a 
light  soil  is  most  suitable. — Riddell . 

"(7458)  SCILLA  INDICA.  Called  Iskeel, 
by  the  native  gardeners. — O’  Slicing  /messy.  Scilla 
Indica  is  found  on  the  sandy  shores  of  various 
parts  of  India.  It  has  a round  white  perennial 
bulb  tunicated,  about  the  size  of  a large  apple  ; 
leaves  numerous,  radical,  sub  bifarious,  ensiform 
nearly  flat,  smooth  on  both  sides  from  6 to  18 
inches  long.  When  in  blossom  the  plant  is  per- 
fectly destitute  of  leaves,  scape  erect,  round 
smooth,  naked,  including  the  raceme  from  2 to 
3 feet  long ; raceme  very  long  erect  ; flowers  re- 
mote ; long,  pedicelled,  drooping.  This  species 
is  supposed  by  Dr.  Roxburgh  to  possess  the  same 
qualities  as  S.  maritima  (Lind  ley,  Flora  Medi 
ca.) — Eng.  Gyc.  p.  699.  This  plant  occurs 
on  the  sea-shores  of  the  Indian  Peninsula ; 
leaves  numerous,  radical,  sub  bifarious,  ensiform, 
nearly  flat,  smooth  on  both  sides,  six  to  eighteen 
inches  long.  When  in  blossom,  the  plant  is 
entirely  destitute  of  leaves  : the  bulbs  are  round, 
white,  the  size  of  an  orange  ; inodorous,  nearly 
tasteless,  and  devoid  of  any  medicinal  pro- 
perties but  possibly  this  may  have  proceeded 
irom  their  having  been  collected  from  an  unfa- 
vourable locality,  or  at  the  improper  season,  as 
«w  plants  are  so  much  influenced  by  climate 
md  circumstances  as  the  squill,  instances  being 
mown  on  the  Spanish  coast  of  its  being  quite 
nert  in  one  locality,  while  as  active  as  usual 
it  the  distance  of  but  a few  miles. — O'Shaagh- 
tessy,  page  663. 

(7459)  SCINCIDiE,  SCINCOLDIANS,  or 
oEPIDObAURS,  the  names  given  by  Gray, 
3ppel,  Fitzinger,  and  Messrs.  Dumeril  and 
libron  to  a family  of  Saurians. — English  Cyc- 
opadia,  page  699. 

(7460)  SCINDAPSUS,  Of  this  genus,  Wight 
jives,  Scindapsus  decursivus,  779;  officinalis, 
'78;  peepla,  780;  pertusus,  781. 

(7461)  SCINDAPSUS  OFFICINALIS.  Syn. 
otiios  Officinalis  ; Officinal  Pothos  : This 
reeper,  as  I judge,  says  Mason,  is  not  uncommon 
"i  the  forest  trees,  of  Tenasserim,  but  I have 
level  seen  the  plant  in  flower.  This  also  enters 
nto  the  native  Materia  Medica,  but  it  is  not 
ised  in  European  practice,  although  it  has  a 
•lace  in  Lindley’s  Flora  Medica.— Mason. 

(7462)  SCI  1 AMINACEAE,  a natural  order 
l plants  embracing  the  Marantacca,  with  1 
nther-valve,  and  the  Z ingiberacea  with  2 anther- 
nlves.  The  separation  of  these  orders  is  now 
.enerally  recognised.  [ Marantaceab  ; Zingi- 
ng ~~Eng.Cyc.  Scitaminea,  are  abundant 
)•  it  , ass‘a  ^ ills  and  extremely  beautiful- 
’•  ooker  collected  thirty  seven  kinds. — Hooker 
’ Jour • II-  page  281.  The  hat  of  the 
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Lepelia  in  Sikkim  is  made  of  leaves  of  Scitami- 
nem,  between  two  thin  plates  of  Bamboo  work. 
— Hooker  Vol.  I.  page  131. 

(7463)  SCIURIDvE,  a family  of  Animals 
belonging  to  the  order  RodeiUia  [Rodentia], 
and  embracing  the  various  forms  of  Squirrels 
It  has  the  following  characters  Molar  teeth 
simple,  with  tuberculous  crowns  ; five  above, four 
below,  on  each  side  ; the  lower  incisors  very 
much  compressed.  rloes  long,  armed  with  sharp 
claws,  four  on  the  anterior  and  five  on  the  pos- 
terior feet : thumb  very  short.  Tail  long  and  tufted. 
Cheek-pouches  in  some.  In  others  the  skin  of 
the  sides  extended  between  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior limbs.  The  geographic  range  of  the 
Squirrels  is  very  wide  both  in  the  Old  and  New 
World.  None  appear  to  have  been  discovered 
in  Australia.  The  Sciuridos  have  been  divided 
into  two  principal  groups  : 

A.  Squirrels  with  free  limbs. 

-Tumias,  Sciurus,  Macroxils  and 
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Genera, 

Anisonyx. 

B.  Squirrels  with  their  limbs  invested  in  the 
skin  of  the  sides. 

Genera. — Bleroniys  and  Sciuropterus. 

(7464)  Tamias  (Ground  Squirrels).  The  spe- 
cies are  found  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  North 
America. 

Tamias  Palmarum  is  the  Mustela  Africana  of 
Clusius  ; Sciurns  Palmarum  of  Linnaeus  ; and 
Le  Palmiste  of  Buffon. 

(746o)  Sciurus  (True  Squirrels). A slight  depres- 
sion of  the  frontal  bones,  and  a very  slight  pos- 
terior projection  of  the  same  ; profile  of  the  face 
very  nearly  straight  ; cranial  cavity  as  long  as 
two  thirds  of  the  face.  No  cheek-pouches.  Tail 
distichous. 

The  species  are  found  in  Europe,  Asia,  India 
and  Indian  Islands,  Africa,  North  America, 
South  America,  and  West  Indian.  Islands. 

(7466)  SCIURUS  BARBEI,  Blyth,  a small 
striped  squirrel  of  Burmah. 

(7467)  SCIURUS  BERDMOREI,  Blyth,  a 
small  striped  squirrel  of  Burmah. 

(7468)  SCIURUS  BICOLOR,  a gio-antic 
squirrel!  abounds  throughout  the  Burmese 
countries  and  Malayan  Peninsula  and  northward 
to  the  Assam  Hills  and  those  of  Sikkim,  and 
Aepal,  it  is  the  Sc.  Macrouroides  of  Hod»son. 
It  has  a pale  variety  in  the  Malayan  Peninsula! 

(7469)  SCIURUS  INSIGNIS,  Hors,  a small 
striped  squirrel  of  the  Malayan  Peninsula. 

(7470)  SCIURUS  KERANDRENII,  is  com- 
mon in  Arracan. 

(7471)  SCIURUS  PHATRET,  Blyth , a Bur- 
mese squirrel. 

(7472)  SCIURUS  PYGERYTHRUS,  a Bur- 
mese iqmrrel : a supposed  variety  of  Sc.  Lok- 
roide*. 

(7473)  SCIURUS  RAFFLESII,  Vig  and  Hor« 
Sc.  Prevostn,  Desmarcst,  is  a larger  squirrel  than 
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SCIURUS  RUFONIGEu. 

Sc.  hippurus.  It  inhabits  the  Malayan  penin- 
sula. It  is  black  above,  deep  rufo-ferruginous 
below  and  on  the  l’eet : a very  broad  white  lateral 
band  from  mouth  to  haunch,  extending  over  the 
outside  of  the  thigh,  and  more  or  less  greyish 
from  cheek  to  shoulder  : tail  of  a somewhat  duller 
black  than  the  back,  and  a little  rufescent  at  tip. 

(7474)  SCIURUS  REDIMITUS,  Vender 
Boon.  Sc.  rufogularis  Gray,  a squirrel  of  Borneo. 

(7475)  SCIURUS  RUFONIGER,  Gray,  pro- 
bably a variety  of  Sc.  redimitus. 

(7476)  Sciurus  maximus,  the  Malabar 
Squirrel.  Upper  parts  and  external  surface 
of  the  limbs  bright  chocolate-brown,  which  co- 
lour terminates  abruptly,  and  is  joined  by  the 
pale  yellowish-brown  on  the  under  parts,  fore- 
arms,* and  internal  surface,  of  the  limbs.  Front 
of  the  fore-legs,  neck,  throat,  face,  and  head  be- 
tween the  ears,  lighter  in  colour  : a broad  darker 
patch  on  the  rest  of  the  upper  part  of  the  head 
extends- from  the  forehead  to  the  middle  of  the 
nose.  Back  and  shoulders  sometimes  deepening 
into  black.  Ears  short,  covered  with  long 
tufted  hairs,  and  brush-like;  from  the  longer 
part  of  each  ear  a narrow  line  of  deep-brown  pass- 
es downwards  and  backwards  in  an  oblique  di- 
rection. Whiskers  scanty,  long,  and  black. 
Claws  incurved  and  strong,  those  of  the  anterior 
thumbs  broad,  short,  and  flattened.  Tail  dis- 
tichous, the  hairs  expanding  widely  towards  the 
extremity,  bright  chocolate-brown  at  the  base, 
black  in  the  middle,  and  chestnut  in  the  extreme 
third  part.  Length  about  33  inches,  of  which 
the  tail  measures  rather  more  than  one-half.  It 
is  a native  of  the  Malabar  coast. 

Sonnerat  appears  to  have  been  the  first  zoolo- 
gist who  observed  this  richly  coloured  species, 
the  largest  of  the  true  Squirrels.  It  haunts 
among  palm-trees,  and  is  stated  to  be  very  fond 
of  the°  milky  juice  of  the  cocoa-nut,  as  well  as 
of  the  solid* part  of  the  nut.  In  captivity,  it  is 
tame  and  familiar  ; but  it  tries  its  teeth 
upon  most  substances  that  come  within  its 
power  and  should  be  guarded  against  accordingly. 

■ (7477)  Macroxm.  Frontal  bones  very  much  de- 
pressed : nasal  bones  but  little  elongated  ; a deep 
depression  between  the  cranium  and  the  face. 
Tail  round.  No  cheek-pouches.  The  species  are 
natives  of  Sumatra,  India,  Africa,  and  South 
America. 

(7478)  Pteromys.  Posterior  part  of  the  nnsal 
bones  a little  convex  ; the  frontal  bones  strongly 
depressed  in  their  middle  and  rising  slightly  after- 
wards ; the  posterior  parts  of  the  head  do  not 
be-nn  ’sensibly  to  curve  downwards  before  the 
middle  of  the  parietal  bones  ; cerebral  cavity 
small,  only  half  the  length  of  the  head.  The 
species  are  natives  of  Asia,  the  Moluccas,  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  Java. 

(7479)  Sciuropterus.  Differing  from  Pteromys  in 
having  the  anterior  part  of  the  profile  line  ol  the 
head  straight  to  the  middle  ol  the  frontal  bones, 
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where  it  takes  a curved  direction,  very  much 
arched,  without  any  intermediate  depression. 
Occiput  projecting  ; frontal  bones  elongated  ; 
and  the  capacity  of  the  cranium  comprising  , 
three-fifths  of  the  length  of  the  head.  The 
species  arc  found  in  Northern  Asia  and  North 
America. 

(748b)  Sciuropterus  Sayitta  ( Sciurus  Sagiila, 
Linn. ; Pteromys  Sagittn,  Geoff.).This  seems  to  be 
the  Sciurus  maximus  voluns,  sen  Felis  volaus,  of 
Brisson ; Le  Taguan  ou  Grand  Ecureuil  Volant 
of  Buffon.  This  squirrel  has  a small  rounded 
head  ; cloven  upper  lip  ; small  blunt  ears  ; two 
warts  at  the  utmost  corner  of  each  eye,  with 
hairs  growing  out  of  them  ; neck  short.  Four 
toes  on  the  fore  feet ; and  instead  of  a thumb,  a 
slendor  bone,  ^-inches  long,  lodged  under  the 
lateral  membrane, serving  to  stretch  it  out ; thence 
to  the  hind  legs  extends  the  membrane,  which  is 
broad, and  a continuation  of  the  skin  of  the  sides 
and  belly  ; the  membrane  extends  along  the  fore 
legs,  and  stretches  out  near  the  joint  in  a wing- 
ed form  : five  toes  on  the  hind  feet,  and  ou  all 
the  Iocs  sharp  compressed  bent  claws.  Tail  co- 
vered with  long  hairs  disposed  horizontally.  Co- 
lour of  the  head,  body,  and  tail  a bright  bay,  in 
some  parts  inclining  to  orange ; breast  and  belly 
of  yellowish-white.  Length,  from  nose  to  tail, 
18  inches ; tail,  15  inches.  (Pennant.)  This 
species  inhabits  Java  and  others  of  the  Indian 
Islands.  It  leaps  from  tree  to  tree  as  if  it  flew ; 
and  will  catch  hold  of  the  boughs  with  its  tail.  It 
differs  in  size  ; that  described  by  Linmeus  was 
the  size  of  our  squirrel,  whilst  that  killed  by  Sir 
Edward  Michelbourne  in  one  of  the  Indian  is- 
lands was  greater  than  a hare.  Nieuhoff  des- 
cribes this  species  under  the  name  of  the  Flying 
Gat,  and  says  the  back  is  black.  He  has  given 
two  very  good  figures  of  it — one  in  his  frontis- 
piece, the  other  in  the  page  he  describes  it  in. 
(Pennant.)  In  the  description  of  Pennant,  above 
given,  there  are  two  points  which  deserve  consi- 
deration ; that  which  describes  the  animal  as 
catching  hold  of  boughs  with  its  tail,  and  that 
which  states  its  difference  in  size.  The  first  is 
given  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Edward  Michel- 
bourne’s  voyage,  in  Purchas’s  * Pilgrims,5  and 
should  be  received  with  caution.  The  second 
would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  more  than  one 
species  had  been  included  under  the  name  of  the 
animal  now  under  discussion.  We  accordingly 
find  that  Dr.  Horsfield,  in  his  valuable  ‘ Zoologi- 
cal Researches  in  Java,’  describes  two  Flying 
Squirrels  ( Pteromys  geniborbis  and  P.  lepictus ) 
both  nocturnal  in  their  habits,  nearly  approach- 
ing to  S.  Sayitta.  He  describes  the  first  as 
living  on  fruits  ; the  second  as  found  in  tlx 
closest  Javanese  forests,  where  the  height  of  tin 
trees  and  the  luxuriance  of  the  foliage  effectually 
conceal  it.  In  the  work  last  above  referred  to 
Dr.  Horsfield  has  given  a ‘ General  Enumerated 
of  Indian  Sciuri,’  well  worthy  of  the  attention  o 
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the  Zoologist.  He  enumerates  16  species  of 
Sciuri , 4 of  which  were  first  described  by  him- 
self. These  do  not  include  the  Flying  Squirrels. 
— Eng.  Gyc. 

(7481)  SCLE11IA,  A very  long  sedge,  grows 
by  the  water  in  the  river  Soormah  near  Silhet 
and  is  used  for  thatching  : boat-loads  of  it  are 
collected  for  the  Calcutta  market,  for  whicli  also 
were  destined  many  immense  rafts  of  bamboo 
100  feet  long. — Hooker  Him.  Jour.  Vol.  II. 
page  827. 

(7482)  SCOLOPACIDiE,  a family  of  Birds 
belonging  to  the  order  Grallatores.  The  genus 
Scolopax  of  Linnaeus  consisted  of  the  following- 
species  : Guaraunu,  Madagascariensis  ar quota, 
Pha opus,  J a sea,  rusticola,  Gallinago,  Gallinula , 
Fcdoa,  Glottis,  Galidris,  Totanns,  limosa,  capen- 
sis,  Lapponica,  JEgocephala,  alba,  and  Candida. 
(‘Sys.  Nat.,  ed.  xii.  According  to  Cuvier,  this 
genus  comprehends  the  following  subgenera 
Scolopax,  Ibis,  Nunienius,  Rhyne  baa,  Limosa, 
Galidris  (Cuv.,  Tringa,  Temm.),  Arenaria,  (Be- 
chst.  Galidris,  Vig\),  Pelidna,  Falcinellus, 
Machetes,  Eurynorhgnchus,  Phalaropus,  Strepsilas 
Totanus,  Lobipes,  and  Ilimantopus.  (Regne  Ani- 
mal, ed.  1829.) 


Mr.  G.  11.  Gray  divides  the  Scolopacidcc  into 
the  following  subfamilies  and  genera  : 

I.  N u menince. — Namenius,  Ray  ; Limosa , 
Briss.  ; TereJcia,  Bonap.  ; Erolia,  Vieill.  ; Ibid- 
orhyncha,  Yig. 

II.  'Potanina. — Totanus,  Ray  ; Glottis,  Nils.  ; 
Guinetta,  Briss.  ; Actiturus,  Bonap. ; Oatop- 
trophorus,  Bonap. 

III.  Recurvirostrinas. — Recurbirostra,  Linn.  ; 
Cladorhynchus,  Gray  ; Himantopus,  Briss. 

IAr.  Tringince. — Hemipalama,  Bonap.  ; Hete- 
i opoda,  Bonap-  ; Tringa,  Linn-  ; Machetes, 
Cuv, ; 1 elidna,  Cuv.  ; (?)  Cocorli, 

Cuv. ; Eurynorhgnchus,  Nils.  ; Ereunetes , 111.  • 
Calidris,  111. 

V.  Scolopacince . — Macrorampluts,  Leach  ; 
Rhynchm,  Cuv.  ; Scolopax,  Linn.  ; Rusticola, 
Vieill.  ; Homoptilura,  Gray  ; Telmatias,  Boie  • 
Gallinago,  Ray. 

VI.  Strepsilina.— Strepsilas,  111. 

VII.  P halaropodince . — Steganopus,  Vieill  ■ 
Phalaropus,  Briss.  ; Lobipes,  Cuv.  We  now 
proceed  to  illustrate  the  principal  Asiatic  genera 
3f  tins  family  : — 

(7483)  Scolopax.- Bill  long,  straight  com- 
pressed, soft,  the  point  enlarged ; the  two  mandi- 
Jles  furrowed  for  half  their  length ; point  of  the  up- 
per mandible  longer  than  the  lower,  the  enlarged 
-nd  forming  a blunt  hook  ; arSte  elevated  at  the 
'«se,  projecting.  Nostrils  lateral,  basal  slit 
longitudinally  near  the  borders  of  the  mandible 
i c°vered  by  a membrane.  Feet  moderate’ 
fender,  naked  space  above  the  knee  verv  small  • 

mhlV0?  bef°re  e!ltirely  divided,  the  external  and 
middle  toe  united  : a hind  toe.  Wings  moder- 

1 te>  first  quill  rather  shorter  than,  or  of  the  same 


length  as,  the  second,  which  is  the  longest. 
(Temminck.) 

(7484)  Scolopax  rusticola,  the  Woodcock,  is 
the  Becasse  of  the  French  ; Beceaccia  of  the  Ita- 
lians ; Waldschnepfe  of  the  Germans ; Holt  Sneppe 
of  the  Banes,  Morkuna  of  the  Swedes  ; Blom- 
Rokke,  Eutte,  and  Krogquist,  of  the  Norwegians  ; 
and  Cyffylog  of  the  Welsh.  It  is  most  probable 
the  2/roArGa£  of  Aristotle.  The  male  has  the  up- 
per parts  varied  with  ruddy,  yellowish,  and  ash, 
and  marked  by  great  black  spots  ; lower  parts 
yellowish-red,  with  brown  zigzags  ; quills  striped 
with  red  and  black  on  their  external  barbs  ; tail- 
feathers  terminated  above  with  gray  and  below 
with  white;  feet  livid.  Length  about  13  inches. 
The  female  is  rather  stouter  and  larger,  but  her 
colours  are  less  vivid,  and  the  wing -coverts  have 
many  spots.  The  distribution  of  this  bird  is  very 
wide.  The  species  is  found  in  Western  Lapland 
beyond  the  article  circle,  in  Finland,  Russia,  Si- 
beria, rarely  in  Germany,  and  more  rarely  in 
France.  A few  have  been  known  to  breed  in 
Switzerland.  It  is  very  common  in  Italy  and  at 
Maderia,  Barbarv,  Athens,  'Smyrna,  Aleppo, 
Egypt,  Cashmere,  and  Japan,  are  other  localities. 
It  feeds  on  worms,  snails  or  slugs,  and  (accord- 
ing to  Temminck)  small  beetles  ; but  earthworms 
appear  to  be  its  favourite  nourishment.  For 
these,  it  bores  with  its  long  and  sensitive  bill 
with  unerring  certainty.  The  Woodcock  breeds 
occasionally,  not  to  say  frequently,  in  great 
Britain,  in  Scotland  especially.  The  nest  is  plac- 
ed on  the  ground  in  a dry  warm  spot  among 
herbage,  and  is  loosely  fabricated  of  dead  leaves, 
of  the  common  fern  principally,  and  unlined. 
The  eggs,  three  or  four  in  number,  are  pale  yellow- 
ish-white, blotched,  and  spotted  at  the  ‘ larger 
end  with  ash-gray,  and  two  shades  of  reddish- 
yellow  brown,  according  to  Yarrell ; of  a dirty 
yellow  sprinkled  with  small  spots  of  pale  brown, 
according  to  Temminck.  When  surprised,  the 
old  birds  have  been  known  to  carry  off  their 
young  in  their  bills  and  claws. — Eng.  Cyc. 
They  are  found  on  the  Neilgherries,  aud  in  1842, 
one  wae  shot  at  Ivuladghee.  We  need  hardly 
add  that  the  bird,  served  with  its  trail  in, 
is  a delicious  dish.  The  Snipes  belong  to 
this  section.  Those  most  familiar  to  the  Eng- 
lish sportsman  and  ornithologist  are  the  com- 
mon Snipe,  the  Jack  Snipe,  and  the  Solitary 
onipe : Sauine  s Snipe  ( S . Sabini)  is  of  very  rare 
occurrence,  aud  indeed  the  Solitary  Snipe  is  far 
from  common. 

(74 8 £)  Scolopax  Gallinago , Linn.,  Gallinago, 
scolopacinus,  Bonap.,  the  Common  Snipe! 

It  is  the  Beccacino  and  Pizzarda  of  the 
Italians  ; Becassiue,  or  Becasseau,  and  Chevre 
Volant,  of  the  French  ; Heer  Sclmepfe  and 
Ilimels  Ziege  of  the  Dutch  ; Watersnep  of 
the  Netherlander ; Myr  Snippe  of  the  Iceland- 
ers ; Horsgjok  of  the  Swedes  ; Hosscgioeg  of  the 
Danes  ; and  Ysnittan  y Fyniar  of  the  Welsh.  The 
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normal  number  of  tail-feathers  is  14,  varying  to 
10  (Brehm’s  Snipe)  and  12  (Delamotte’s  Snipe). 
Upper  parts  variegated  very  nearly  ns  in  the  So- 
litary Snipe ; neck  and  breast  striped  longitudi- 
nally ; sides  striped  transversely  with  white  and 
blackish  ; middle  of  the  belly  and  abdomen  spot- 
less, pure  white  ; base  of  the  bill  ash  colour  ; the 
rest  brown  ; feet  pale-greenish  ; length  about  1 0 i- 
inches,  of  which  the  bill  measures  about  2f  inches. 
The  colours  of  the  plumage,  after  the  spring 
moult,  are  brighter  and  more  brilliant  with  bronze 
reflections  than  after  the  autumnal  moult : in 
winter  the  hue  becomes  more  ashy. 

Varieties. — Pure  white  ; reddish-white  ; the 
feathers  sprinkled  or  blotched  with  white,  or 
some  part  of  the  plumage  white. 

Mr.  Gould  (‘Buds  of  Europe’)  states  that,  al- 
though the  contrary  has  been  long  stated  by 
naturalists,  he  conceives  that  the  natural  range 
of  the  Common  Snipe  is  comparatively  limited  ; 
and  that  the  Snipes  from  India,  Africa,  and 
North  America,  which  have  been  regarded  as 
identical  with  our  bird,  will  be  found,  on  exami- 
nation, to  be  specifically  distinct. 

The  following  localities  have  been  given  as  the 
range  of  the  Common  Snipe  in  Europe  and  Asia  : 
— Russia  and  Siberia,  from  Scona  to  Lapland, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Faroe  Islands,  Ice- 
land and  Greenland,  Germany,  Holland,  British 
Islands,  France,  Spain,  Provence,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  Hungary,  and  Illyria. 

Marshes,  moist  meadows,  and,  in  frosty 
weather,  the  edges  of  rushy  rills,  are  the  haunts 
of  the  snipe.  In  such  situations  they  have  been 
seen  pushing  their  bills  by  means  of  repeated 
thrusts,  quite  up  to  the  base  in  the  mud,  draw- 
ing them  back  with  great  quickness,  and  shifting 
their  ground  every  now  and  then.  Their  food 
consists  of  sueh  worms,  insects,  and  small  mol- 
luscs as  haunt  such  miry  places,  and  they  have 
been  shot  in  the  act  of  feeding  on  leeches. 

Few  birds  are  better  eating  than  a fresh 
Snipe.  The  old  quatrain  says: — • 

“ Le  becasseau  est  de  fort  bon  manger, 

Duquel  la  chair  resueille  l’appetit. 

II  cst  oyseau  passager  et  petit. 

Et  par  son  goust  fait  des  vins  been  juger., 

Snypes  were  among  the  birds  admitted  to 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland’s  table  (’Household,’ 
1512),  and  were  then  charged  at  threepence 
a dozen. 

(7486)  Scolopax  major  ( Gallinago  major, 
Bonap.),  the  Solitary,  Double,  or  Great  Snipe,  is 
the  Grand  or  Double  Becassine  of  the  French  ; 
Beccacino  Maggiore,  Pizzordone,  and  Croccolone, 
of  the  Italians,  Mittelschnepfe  and  Doppelschne.pfe 
of  the  Germans  ; Poelsnep  of  the  Netherlanders ; 
Great  Snipe,  Double  Snipe,  and  Solitary  Snipe, 
of  the  English  ; and  Ysnid  of  the  Welsh.  The 
tail  is  composed  of  16  feathers  ; midrib  of  the 
first  quill  whitish  -.  the  black  of  the  top  of  the 
head  divided  by  a band  of  yellowish-white ; eve- 
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brows  of  that  colour ; upper  parts  variegated 
with  black  and  bright  rusty,  the  last-named 
colour  disposed  longitudinally ; lower  parts 
whitish-rusty  ; belly  and  sides  striped  with  black 
bands  ; bill  inclining  to  reddish,  brown  at  the 
point;  feet  greenish  ash.— (Temm.) 

(7487)  Numenius.  Bill  long,  slender,  curved, 
compressed,  hard  at  the  point,  and  subobtuse  ; 
upper  mandible  exceeding  the  lower,  rounded  to- 
wards the  end,  canaliculated  for  three-fourths  of 
its  length  ; nostrils  lateral,  linear,  pierced  in  the 
canaliculation  ; face  feathered,  space  between  the 
eye  and  the  bill  covered  with  feathers.  Feet 
slender,  naked  above  the  knee  ; three  toes  before 
and  one  behind,  which  last  is  articulated  on  the 
tarsus  and  touches  the  ground,  the  anterior  toes 
united  up  to  the  first  joint  by  a membrane. 
Wings  moderate  ; first  quill  longest. 

(7488)  Numenius  arqualus,  the  Curlew.  It  is 
the  Gourlis  of  the  French  ; Ciarlotto  Spadone,  and 
Chiurle  Maggiore  of  the  Italians  ; Heel-Spove  of 
the  Danes  ; Der  G loose  Krumschnoblichte  Sclmep- 
fe  and  Kelihacke  of  the  Germans  ; and  Gylfinhr 
of  the  Welsh.  It  is  equally  diffused  from 
the  sultry  portion  of  the  torrid  zone  to  the 
frozen  countries  of  the  north  : the  islands  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  particularly  Australia,  are  not 
devoid  of  its  presence,  and  we  also  possess  ex- 
amples from  China,  Nepaul,  &c.  (Gould,  ‘ Birds 
of  Europe.’)  Dr.  Andrew  Smith  brought  indi- 
viduals from  South  Africa. 

(7489)  Numenius  plueopus,  Auct.,  Scolopax 
phaopus, Linn.  ; genus  Plueopus,  Cuv.  This  is  Le 
PetitCourlis,  or  Courlieu,  of  the  French  ; Chiurlo 
Piccolo,  Chiurlo  Minore,  and  Mengotto,  of  the 
Italians  ; Kegen  Brachvogel,  Kleine  Art  Brach- 
vogel,  Begen  vogel  and  Kleiner  Gossier,  of  the 
Germans  ; De  Kleine  of  Begen wulp,  of  the  Ne- 
therlanders ; Melluin-Spove  of  the  Danes  ; Smaae 
Spue  of  the  Norwegians;  Whimbrel,  Curlew- 
Knot,  Curlew  Jack,  Jack-Curlew,  Half-Curlew, 
Titterel,  Chikerel,  and  Tang-Whaup  of  the  Eng- 
lish ; and  Goeg  Ylfinhir  of  the  Welsh.  All  the 
plumage  bright  ash-colour  ; longitudinal  brown 
spots  on  the  neck  and  breast ; on  the  middle  of  the 
head  a longitudinal  band  of  yellowish-white,  with 
another  twice  as  wide  and  brown  on  each  side  ; 
belly  and  abdomen  white  ; feathers  of  the  back 
and  scapulars  very  deep-brown  in  the  middle, 
and  bordered  with  brighter  brown  ; tail  ashy- 
brown,  streaked  with  brown  bands  disposed 
obliquely  ; bill  blackish,  but  reddish  at  its  base; 
iris  brown  ; feet  lead  colour.  Length  of  male  1® 
inches,  bill  3 inches  ; of  female  18  inches,  bill 
3-i-  inches. 

It  is  very  widely  distributed.  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Lapland,  Faroe  Islands,  Iceland,  Ger- 
many, Holland,  France  (but  more  common  in 
Holland  than  in  France  or  Germany),  Italy 
Spain,  Provence,  Madeira,  and  the  central  part 
of  North  Africa.  Asia — Caucasus,  Himalaya 
Mountains,,  Bengal,  and  Japan. 
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(7490)  Limosa. — Bill  very  long,  more  or  less 
curved  upwards,  soft  and  flexible  throughout  its 
length, depressed, and  flattened  towards  the  point  ; 
the  two  mandibles  furrowed  throughout  their 
length,  the  point  flat,  dilated,  and  obtuse. 

(7491)  Limosa  melanura,  the  Godwit.  Bill 
straight ; tail  uniform  black,  with  a base  of  pure 
white  ; claw  of  the  middle  toe  long  and  dentilated  ; 
a white  beauty-spot  (miroir)  on  the  wings. 

Mr.  Gould  says  that  this  bird  inhabits  the 
whole  of  the  European  continent,  and  that  ex- 
amples are  found  in  most  collections  from  Africa 
and  India.  With  us  they  are  most  frequently 
seen  in  spring  and  autumn.  They  breed  mostly 
n high  northern  latitudes,  but  occasionally  in 
England.  In  Ireland  the  species  is  but  seldom 
seen.  The  food  consists  of  insects  and  their 
arvae,  worms,  &c.  The  nest  is  formed  of  dry 
jrass  and  herbage,  and  the  four  eggs  are  light 
ilive-brown,  blotched  and  spotted  with  darker 
jrown. 

(7492)  Linnaeus. — This  genus  stands 

ictween  the  genera  Ardea  and  Scolopax,  in  the 
welfth  edition  of  the  ‘ Systema  Nature.’ 

Cuvier  places  the  genus  Tantalus  between  the 
)pen-Beaks  ( Rians,  Lacep.’  Anastomus,  111.) 
nd  the  Spoonbills  ( Platalea , Linn.).  He  charac- 
erises  the  genus  as  having  the  feet,  the  nostrils, 
nd  the  bill  of  a stork  : but  the  back  of  the  bill 
s,  he  observes,  rounded,  and  its  point  curved 
ownwards  and  slightly  notched  on  each  side  ; 

portion  of  the  head,  and  sometimes  of  the  neck 
>,  he  adds,  denuded  of  feathers.  He  notices  the 
illowing  species  : — The  American  Tantalus, 

T.  loculator,  Linn.  ; the  African  Tantalus,  T.  Ibis 
.inn.  ; and  the  Ceylonese  Ibis,  T.  leucocephalns , 
he  largest  of  all. 

(7493)  Tantalus  religiose,  the  sacred  Ibis. 
.bou-Hannes,  Bruce  ; Tantalus  TEthiopieus  of 
<atham  ; L’lbis  Sacre,  Cuv. 

“ This,”  says  Cuvier,  “ is  the  most  celebrat- 
1 species  ; it  was  reared  in  the  temples  of  an- 
ient  Egypt  with  veneration,  which  approached 
) worship  ; and  it  was  embalmed  alter  its  death, 

5 some  said,  because  it  devoured  the  serpents 
hicli  would  otherwise  have  become  dangerous 
) the  country;  according  to  others, because  there 
as  a resemblance  between  its  plumage  anti  some 
f the  phases  of  the  moon  ; finally,  according 
} . some,  because  its  advent  announced  the 
sing  of  the  Nile.  For  a long  time  it  was 
mught  that  this  Ibis  of  the  Egyptians  was  the 
'an talus  of  Africa  : we  now  know  that  it  be- 
ings to  the  genus  of  which  we  are  treating.  It 
1 as  large  as  a hen,  with  white  plumage,  except 
ie  end  of  the  wing-feathers,  which  is  black  ; the 
ist  coverts  have  their  barbs  elongated,  loose, 
lack,  with  violet  reflections,  and  thus  covering 
ie  end  of  the  wings  and  tail.  The  bill  and  the 
;et  are  black,  as  well  as  all  the  naked  part  of  the 
ead  and  neck  : this  part  is  covered  in  youth,  at 
:ast  on  its  upper  surface,  with  small  blackish 
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feathers.  The  species  is  found  throughout  the 
extent  of  Africa.”  [Abou-Hannes.] 

The  other  species  noticed  by  Cuvier  are — 
L’lbis  Rouge  ( Scolopax  ruber , Linn.  ; Tantalus 
ruber , Gm.)  and  L’  I bis  Vert,  vulg.  Courlis  Vert 
(Sclolopax  falcinellus,  Linn  ).  (‘  Regnc  Animal.’) 
— Eng.  Cyc. 

(7494)  SCOLOPENDRIUM  : Filices  ; 

Ferns.  Mr.  Royle  informs  us  that  many  of  these 
are  still  used  in  medicine  in  India.  The  rhizo- 
mes, or  dried  leaves  of  Scolopendrium,  are  sold 
under  the  altered  name,  IskooUJcundrioon.  Those 
of  Polypodium  are  called  bulooJcunboon.  The 
Asplenium  radiatum,  mohrpundcJi.ee,  or  peacock’s 
fan,  is  employed  by  the  natives  probably  as  an 
anthelmintic.  — O’Shaughnessy. 

(7495)  SCOMBRIDiE,  a family  of  Fishes  of 
the  section  Acanl/topterygii,  of  which  the  Com- 
mon Mackerel  may  be  regarded  as  a type  : the 
Tunny,  Sword-Fish,  Dorv,  and  Boar-Fish,  also 
belong  to  this  group,  which  contains  a multi- 
tude of  species  and  many  genera.  The  bodv  is 
generally  covered  with  small  scales  ; the  tail  is 
usually  very  powerful  and  deeply  cleft : in  most 
of  the  species  the  pectoral  fins  are  long,  narrow, 
arid  pointed  ; the  dorsal  fins  are  two  in  number, 
the  foremost  of  them  being  composed  of  bony 
rays ; the  hinder  dorsal  is  chiefly  supported  by 
soft  rays,  and  is  often  divided  into  numerous 
small  false  fins.  They  are  provided  with  nume- 
rous caeca,  and  these  are  often  united  in  clusters. 

(2496)  Xiphias  has  the  upper  jaw  elongated, 
forming  a sword. 

(7497)  Xiphias  gladius,  Linnaeus,  the  Sword- 
Fish,  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
Atlantic, occasionally  visiting  the  British  coast.  It 
measures  from  10  to  15  feet  iti  length.  Its  body 
is  lengthy  and  covered  with  minute  scales,  the 
sword  forming  three-tenths  of  its  length.  On 
its  back  it  bears  a single  long  elevated  dorsal  fin  ; 
there  are  no  central  fins.  The  tail  is  keeled.  The 
lower  jaw  is  sharp;  the  mouth  without  teeth. 
The  upper  part  of  the  fish  is  bluish-black  merg- 
ing into  silver  below.  The  Sword-Fish  is  said 
to  attack  the  whale,  wounding  it  with  its  beak. 
There  are  many  well-authenticated  instances  of 
the  planks  of  ships  being  perforated  by  the  upper 
jaw  of  this  powerful  creature,  which,* it  has  been 
supposed,  occasionally  attacks  the  hulls  of  ships 
in  mistake  for  the  whale.  Specimens  of  ships’ 
timber  penetrated  by  its  sword  are  preserved  in 
many  museums.  The  Xiphias  is  mentioned  by 
Aristotle  (‘  Hist  Anim,’  viii.  19),  who  notices 
the  fact  of  its  striking  vessels.  The  young  fish 
is  said  to  be  good  eating.  When  very  young 
the  body  is  covered  with  small  tubercle's,  which 
disappear  before  it  attains  the  length  of  three  feet. 
— Eng.  Cyc. 

(7498)  SCOPOLIA  AGULEATA,  Smith. 

Molakarunnay,  Tam. 

This  is  a small  white  root,  about  the  third  part 
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of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  bark  of  which  is  bitter 
and  subaromatic  and  is  considered  as  stomachic 
and  tonic.  It  is  given  in  a weak  infusion  to  the 
quantity  of  half  a tea  cup  full  in  the  course  of 
the  day. — Ah  is.  Mat.  Med.  p.  89. 

(7499)  SCORPIONIDiE,  a family  of  the  class 
Arachnidu  order  Pulmonaria,  and  section  Pedi- 
palpi.  The  animals  of  this  family,  commonly 
called  Scorpions,  are  distinguished  from  other 
groups  of  spiders  by  their  having  the  abdomen 
articulated  and  terminated  by  a curved  spur  at 
the  extremity  ; the  palpi  are  very  large,  and  the 
terminal  segment  assumes  the  form  of  the  lob- 
ster’s claw,  being  in  like  manner  provided  with 
pincers  ; the  stigmata  are  eight  in  number,  and 
situated  along  the  inferior  and  lateral  part  of  the 
abdomen  ; on  the  under  side  of  the  thorax  are 
two  comb-like  appendages.  The  number  of  the 
eyes  varies  from  eight  to  twelve  in  different 
species,  and  some  sub-genera  have  been  esta- 
blished upon  this  character.  Those  to  which  the 
term  Scorpio  is  used  in  its  most  restricted  sense 
have  only  six  eyes  ; those  Scorpions  which  have 
eight  eyes  constitute  the  subgenus  BatJms ; and 
those  which  have  twelve  eyes,  Androctonns. 
“These  A racli nicies,”  says  Latreille,  “inhabit 
the  hot  countries  of  both  hemispheres,  live  on 
the  ground,  conceal  themselves  under  stones  and 
other  bodies,  most  commonly  in  ruins,  dark  and 
cool  places,  and  even  in  houses.  They  run  with 
considerable  swiftness,  curving  the  tail  over  the 
back — this  they  can  turn  in  every  direction,  and 
use  for  the  purposes  of  attack  and  defence. 
With  their  forceps  they  seize  various  insects,  on 
which  they  feed  after  having  pierced  them  with 
their  sting.  They  are  particularly  fond  of  the 
eggs  of  spiders  and  insects.  The  wound  oc- 
casioned by  the  species  found  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Europe  ( Scorpio  Europceus),  is  not 
usually  dangerous  ; but  according  to  the  ex- 
periments of  Dr.  Maccary,  made  upon  himself, 
the  sting  of  some  other  and  larger  species  pro- 
duces serious  and  alarming  symptoms,  and  the 
older  the  animal  the  more  active  seems  to  be 
the  poison.  The  remedies  employed  are  the  vola- 
tile alkali,  and  chloroform  used  externally  and 
internally,  and  externally  ipecacuan  in  form  of  a 
paste.  The  young  Scorpions  are  produced  at 
various  intervals,  and  arc  carried  by  the  parent 
for  several  days  upon  her  back,  during  which 
time  she  never  leaves  her  retreat.  The  pain 
suffered  from  the  scorpion’s  sting  seems 
to  depend  more  upon  the  temperament  of 
the  sufferer  than  any  other  cause  ; some  suffer- 
ing much  agony,  occasionally  terminating  in 
death,  while  others  become  only  slightly  agi- 
tated.— Eng.  Cyc. 

(7500)  SCORZONERA  and  SALSAEY. 
This  is  a long  milky-juiced  root.  Grows  with- 
out any  difficulty  after  the  rains.  It  is  an  annu- 
al from  the  South  of  Europe.  It  should  be  sown 
either  in  beds,  broad-cast,  or  planted  out  in  rows 
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at  a distance  of  a foot  apart.  The  root  when 
boiled  and  dressed  is  rather  a delicate  vegetable. 
It  comes  to  perfection  in  three  or  four  months. 
Salsafy — is  the  black  Scorzonera,  and  requires1 
the  same  treatment. — dafl'rey. 

(7501)  SCREW  PINE  on  VACO  A.  Pan-, 
danus  Odouatissimus. 

Kcora  or  K aid  era  bush.  Seetliay  Nar  and  Um- 
Thniuni,  Thaulay  Mnzalie.  brella  Tree. 

It  grows  along  the  Coasts  of  the  Peninsula  of 
India,  and  its  leaves  are  extensively  manufac- 
tured into  mats,  baskets  and  hats,  at  Pulicat, 
and  other  localities.  The  fibre  of  the  leaf  is 
white,  soft,  glossy,  but  possessed  of  little  strength, 
and  though  but  ill  suited  for  cordage,  it  ha3 
been  found  well  adapted  for  the  preparation  of  a 
good  quality  of  paper,  also  for  mats,  and  sacks. 
It  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  P.  Sativus  of 
Du  Petit  Thouars,  and  the  P.  Vacoa  of  Mr.  Hen- 
ley which  is  described  as  growing  to  the  height  of 
30  feet  and  good  sacking  is  made  from  its  leaves. 
Its  fibrous  aerial  roots  are  much  employed  as 
paint  brushes.  The  leaves  arc  cut  every  second 
year,  beginning  when  the  plant  is  two  years  old. 
Immediately  on  its  removal  from  the  trees,  they; 
must  be  split  into  fillets,  three  to  four  feet  long, 
from  three  fourths  to  one  inch  broad  at  the  base, 
tapering  into  a point.  The  Pandanacese  or  Screw- 
pines  abound  in  the  Mauritius  or  Bourbon  but 
are  found  also  in  India,  the  Straits  and  Burmnh.i 
— lloyle  Sfc.  The  number  of  names  by  whichl 
plants  are  known  in  different  districts  of  India; 
is  very  confusing.  The  screw  pine  is  a good, 
instance  of  this.  At  the  Madras  Exhibition: 
of  1855,  the  only  clean  specimens  of  this 
fibre  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Underwood,  andi 
the  Madras  School  of  Industrial  Arts.  All  the 
others  were  discolored  by  rotting.  The  leaves 
of  the  plant  are  used  by  the  natives  for  making: 
mats — baskets  and  hats.  There  are  extensive 
manufactories  of  these  articles  at  Pulicat,  Cud- 
dalore  and  several  other  localities.  The  fibre  of 
the  leaf  is  white,  soft,  and  pulpy,  but  possessed, 
of  little  strength.  It  appears  to  be  a good  ma- 
terial for  the  preparation  of  paper,  but  ill  suited, 
for  cordage.  The  aerial  roots  are  much  used  as 
coarse  brushes  for  white  washing  houses,  when 
beaten  with  a mallet,  they  open  out  like  a soft' 
brush. — M.  E.  J.  R. 

(7502)  SCROPHULARIACEiE,  Eigioorta 
a natural  order  of  Plants  belonging  to  the  dicar- 
pous  group  of  Monopetalous  Exogens. 

The  ScropJndariacea  are  very  widely  diffused 
over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  being  found  in  the 
whole  range  of  climate  between  the  poles  and 
tropics.  Achimenes  Cochin-chinensis  when 
pickled,  is  much  esteemed,  in  the  country  where 
it  grows,  as  an  article  of  diet. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(7503)  SCYLLARID^E,  or  SCYLLARIANS,- 
a tribe  of  Macrurous  Decapods,  established  by1 
M.  Milne-Edwards  on  the  genus  Scyllarns  of 
Eabricius,  and  forming  one  of  the  most  remark' 
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able  groups, distinguished  at  tlie  first  glance  by  the 
singular  conformation  of  the  external  antennae. 
The  antennae  are  inserted  on  the  same  line  below 
the  eyes  ; the  first  pair  slender,  and  present  no- 
thing remarkable  ; their  first  joint  is  nearly 
cylindrical  and  much  stouter  than  the  two  follow- 
ing ones  ; finally,  they  terminate  by  two  very 
short  multi-articulate  filaments.  The  external 
antennae  are  foliaceous  and  extremely  wide  ; the 
piece  which  carries  the  auditory  tubercle  is 
confounded  with  the  epistoine,  and  followed  by 
four  joints,  the  second  and  fourth  of  which  are 
lamellar  and  extremely  large.  The  buccal  frame 
is  small,  and  the  jaw-feet  are  moderate  and 
nearly  pedifonn.  M.  Milne  Edwards  divides 
the  tribe  into  three  genera  Siyllarus,  Therms, 
and  Ibacus. 

(7504.)  Therms  (Scyllarus,  Fabr.  ; Therms  (?), 
Leach).  Body  very  much  depressed,  and  much 
narrowed  from  before  backwards.  Ocular  pedun- 
cles very  long.  Eyes  going  beyond  the  carapace 
a ter  ally  ; the  orbits,  directed  outwards,  occupy 
-lie  external  angle.  Sternum  much  wider  than 
n Scyllarus.  Abdomen  with  nearly  the  same 
proportional  length  as  in  those  crustaceans. 

(7505)  Therms  orientalis.  Length  about 
uches. — Pay.  Gyc. 

, (7506)  SCYPHANTHUS.  Loasace.e— 
Lhese  are  pretty  little  yellow  flowers,  and  re- 
piire  the  same  treatment  as  theLoasa. — Riddell. 

(7507)  SCUTELLARIA.  Labiate. — These 
flants  are  handsome  when  in  flower,  and  are 
dapted  for  the  front  of  borders,  the  colours  are 
iurple,  yellow,  red  or  blue,  the  flowers  resern- 
'Gng-  the  Antirrhinum,  and  may  be  grown  from 
eed  in  any  good  garden  soil.—  Riddell.  Wwht 

;ives  Scutellaria  rivularis,  1450,  and  violac°ea, 
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(7508)  SEA.  COCOANUT 
jES  : Lodoicea. 

.ec-C (dappers,  Cyng. 
locotier  de  Maldives, Fn. 
)urya-ka-Nareel,  Duk. 

Guz.  Hind. 


OF  SEYCHEL- 


Ivuddil  Tayngai,  Tam. 
Samatrapoo  tainkaya, 
Tel. 

Ubdie  Narikaylum,SANs. 
This  species  ofcocoanut  is  convex  on  one  side 
nd  almost  flat  on  the  other,  oblong,  and  some- 
, ptPPtited  at  both  ends.  The  shell  is  dark 
clou  red,  and  contains  a kernel,  not  unlike  that 
1 the  ordinary  cocoanut,  but  drier,  harder,  and 
mie  insipid.  They  are  often  seen  floating  in 
.e  sea  off  the  coasts  of  Arabia  and  Africa,  whence 
'ey  are  brought  to  Bombay  ; and  also  from 
ie  Laccadive  and  Maidive  Islands.  The  shells 
re  ‘n<y.lc  into  drinking  cups,  which  are  used  by 
,,c  1,ndian  devotees.  The  kernel  is  used  medicin- 
ny  by  native  jiractitioners,  in  cases  of  tynhus 
-ver.&c.  Faul/cner.  See  Cocoanut,  Double  ■ 
iso  Lodoicea.  ’ 

JIS°9)  SEA-COCOANUT  OF  TENAS- 

f™  ; Tli is  is  „ot 

famous  Cocot  *,  ,„tr  of  (lie  Seychelles,  so 


the  wonder  of 
common  in  the 

near  the  shore,  its  fruit  falls  into  the  water  and 
floats  out  upon  the  sen,  which  gives  rise  to  its 
name.  The  fruit  is  not  edible,  but  is  exceed- 
ingly astringent,  and  regarded  by  the  natives  as 
a specific  in  cholera. — Mason. 

(7510)  SEAFORTHIA,  a genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Palma  cere,  indi- 
genous to  the  eastern  coast  of  tropical  Australia, 
and  found  also  in  the  nearest  Asiatic  islands, 
named  by  Mr.  Brown  in  honour  of  Francis, 
lord  Seaforth,  a patron  of  botany.  T he  species 
arc  elegant  in  appearance,  with  pinnate  fronds, 
the  genus  is  described  by  Labillardiere  under 
the  name  of  Ptychosparma.—Eng.  Gyc. 

(7511)  SEAHORSE  TEETH,  are  imported 
into  China,  chiefly  through  Macao  ; tln-y  are 
brought  from  California  and  other  parts  of 
western  America,  and  are  used  by  the  Chinese 
in  the  same  manner  as  ivory  ; they  are  the 
teeth  and  tusks  of  the  walrus,  and  other  cetaceous 
animals. — Morrison.  See  Ivoky. 

(7512)  SEA  KALE.  Cram  be  Maritima. 
Cultivation  at  Madras  unknown  and  it  is  a vege- 
table not  worth  experimenting  upon  — Jeffrey 
(7513)  SEA  SHELLS,  insects,  &c.  The 
shores  of  the  islands  of  the  Indian  ocean  afford 
a great  variety  of  beautiful  and  rare  shells,  the 
ducal  mantle,  &c.  They  are  brought  hither  in 
junks  from  the  Archipelago,  and  from  the  islands 
along  the  coast.  The  assortment  of  shells  for 
sale  here  is  not  so  great  as  might  be  inferred 
from  the  quantities  exposed,  but  by  a little  search 
and  selection,  one  can  collect  many  tons,  mostly 
salt  water  shells.  Few  or  no  fresh  water  shells 
are  collected.  Both  sorts  are  sometimes  injured 
by  scraping  and  varnishing  them. — Beside  shells, 
as  objects  of  natural  history,  insects  are  also  pro- 
curable at  Canton,  tolerably  well  preserved  : they 
are  mostly  coleopterous  insects,  as  beetles ; but- 
terflies and  other  classes  are  also  gathered,  es- 
pecially those  which  are  gay.  Precious  stones 
are  seen  in  small  quantities,  but  rather  inferior ; 
clnysolite,  malachite,  cornelians,  agates  and  jade, 
arc  the  most  common  : other  minerals,  especially 
limestone  and  quartz,  are  cut  into  fantastic  shapes ; 
but  these  specimens  being  always  lackered,  are 
spoiled  for  natural  objects.  Birds  or  fishes  are 
seldom  seen  preserved. — Morrison. 

(7514)  SEAL.  The  name  of  a family  of 
amphibious  animals,  valued  for  the  oil  obtained 
I' om  the  fat  or  blubber,  and  also  for  its  skin, 
which  is  used  for  a variety  of  purposes. — 
Taulhier. 

WAX. 

Cera  Lacca,  Cera  iff  Spagna, 

It. 

Surgutsch,  Rus. 

Lacre.  Sp. 
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(7515)  SEALING 

Cire  d Expagne,  Fir. 

‘-ire  a Cachcter,  Ger. 

Seigellack,  Guz. 

Cliap-ka  Muniom,  Hind. 

Is  a composition  of  gum  lac,  melted  and  in- 
corporated  with  resin,  and  afterwards  coloured 
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with  some  such  pigment  as  vermilion,  ixory -black 
&c.  It  is  usetl  for  sealing  letters,  legal  instru- 
ments, &o.  — Faulkner.  Sealing -wax  is  also  made 
from  lac,  and  several  varieties  have  been  sent  from 
different  parts  of  India.  Garcias  ab  Orto  de- 
scribed it  as  made  from  lac  in  the  year  1563. 
Tavernier  mentions  the  same  fact.  The  Spani- 
ards have  obtained  credit  for  the  invention ; but 
they,  no  doubt,  learned  it  from  the  Arabs.  A 
Frenchman  who  travelled  much  in  Persia  and 
different  parts  of  the  East  Indies  is  also  thought 
to  have  been  the  discoverer;  and  by  Beckmann 
it  is  considered  to  be  a German  invention.  This 
is  hardly  a chemical  art,  but  it  is  probably  bet- 
ter placed  here  than  elsewhere. — Boyle,  Arts  Spc. 
of  India,  page  486.  The  Sealing  wax  made  at 
Guntoor  is  very  good,  and,  for  a hot  climate, 
better  than  the  English  wax,  as  it  does  not  soft- 
en with  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere. — M.  C.  0. 

(7516)  SEALS. 


Cachets,  Fit. 

Moohur,  Guz.  Urxu. 
Sigilluin,  Lat. 

Sellos,  Pout.  Sr. 


Petehafte,  Ger. 
Sinilli,  It. 
Mohur,  Pers. 


Are  stamps  for  impressing  letter-wax,  and 
other  soft  substances.  They  are  usually  formed 
of  stone  or  metal,  on  which  some  device,  &c.  is 
engraved. — Faulkner. 


(7517)  SEASONS  AT  MADRAS. 
Horticultural  Division  of  the  Seasons  in 


Madras, 

S'0- 

Madras. 

England. 

Spring. 

Spring. 

August. 

Februaiy. 

September. 

j 

March. 

October. 

\ Sow  seeds. 

April. 

Summer. 

> plant  trees 
| and  shrubs. 

Summer. 

November. , 

1 

May. 

December.  1 

June. 

January.  ( 

Vegetables 
► should  be  plen- 
ti  ful. 

J uly. 

Autumn,  t 

Autumn. 

February,  j 

August. 

March. 

September. 

April. 

October. 

Winter. 

Winter. 

May. 

November. 

June.  ) 

Protect  tender 

December. 

July.  f 

• plants  from  the 
not  windB. 

January. 

(7518)  SEBESTENS,  Lindlcy’s  name  for 
the  order  Oordiacece. — Fug . Cyc. 


(7519)  SEBESTENS.  Cordia  Myxa. 

Lesura,  Hind.  ; Buhooari,  Berg. 

Sebestena,  fruit  and  pulp  of  Cordia  Myxa. 
Ben.  Ph.  294.  These  were  formerly  used  in  Europe 
but  now  by  the  native  practitioners  ot  the  East 
only.  The  dried  fruits  are  very  glutinous,  and 
are  esteemed  expectorant,  ihc  seeds  ot  Coidiu 
Myxa,  are  called  Chakoon  kee  beenge,  and  deem- 
ed an  infallible  remedy  in  ringworm,  the  powder 


mixed  with  oil  being  applied  to  the  eruption 
( Bong. — Dis.) — Thirty  Jioe  years  in  the  East  by 
Dr.  llonig.  p.  343. 

(752U)  SEGALE,  a genus  of  Grasses,  to  ■ 
which  t lie  cultivated  Rye  belongs.  The  flowers 
are  arranged  on  a spike  ; the  spikelets  are  2- 
flowered,  with  a long  stalked  rudiment  of  a third 
floret,  the  glumes  are  subulate.  In  other  re- 
spects this  genus  strongly  resembles  Triticum,  to 
which  the  Common  Wheat  and  Couch-Grass, 
belong. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(7521)  SEGALE  CEREALE,  Rye,  has  the 
glumes  1-nerved  and  shorter  than  the  spikelet  j , 
the  rachis  is  very  tough.  This  plant  is  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  Europe,  and  nowhere  has. 
been  observed  in  a truly  wild  state,  away  from 
i he  possibility  of  escape  from  cultivation,  being 
sown  bv  the  agency  of  man. — Eng  Cyc. 

(7522)  SECAMONE,  a genus  of  Plants  be-- 
longing  to  the  natural  order  Asclepiaducece,  found  t 
in  the  warm  parts  of  India,  Africa,  Australia,  and  1 
in  the  West  Indies.  The  name  is  probably 
derived  from  the  Arabic  Sukmoonya,  as  this  is; 
the  proper  name  in  Prosper  Alpinus  of  the  Se-- 
camone  Alpinii,  or  Periploca  Secamone  of  Lin- 
meus.  The  genus  Secamone  is  characterised  by 
having  a quinquifed  calyx  and  corolla,  the  latter i 
being  rotate ; stamineous  crown  5-leaved,  with 
the  leaflets  compressed  laterally  ; pollen  masses; 
20,  erect;  stigma  coarctate  at  top;  follicles- 
smooth;  seeds  numerous,  hairy  at  the  umbilicus. 
The  species  form  erect  or  climbing  smooth  shrubs; 
with  opposite  leaves  ; the  flowers  are  small,  and 
the  inflorescence  in  cymes,  which  are  dichoto- 
mous, arising  from  between  the  petioles.  Some; 
of  the  species  of  Secamone  secrete  a considerable; 
quantity  of  an  acrid  principle,  which  makes 
them  useful  as  medicines.  Thus  the  roots  of  S. 
emetica,  being  emetic  in  action,  are  employed  as  a 
substitute  for  Ipecacuanha  ; whilst  the  substance 
called  Smyrna  Scainmony  is  said  to  be  obtained, 
from  the  Egyptian  species,  S.  Alpinii  of  Rainier 
and  Schultes,  the  S.  JEgyptiaca  of  Brown. — 
Eng.  Cyc. 

(7523)  SECAMONE EMETICA.  Syn.  Peri- 
pi.oca  Emetica,  Betz. 

Grows  common  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
peninsula  of  India  at  the  foot  of  mountains  ; a 
smooth  twining  shrub,  leaves  short  stalked, 
veinless,  smooth,  varying  from  elliptical  to  nar- 
row lanceolate,  cymes  interaxillary,  shorter  than 
the  leaves.  Roots  acrid  and  emetic. — O'  Shaugh- 
nessy,  pane  461 . 

(7524)  SEDGES.  Cyperace.-e.  The  Gyperacea 
may  be  called  the  Grasses  of  moist  situations,  and 
very  closely  resemble  them  in  appearance  ; but 
they  may  readily  be  distinguished  by  their  stems 
being  solid  often  triangular,  and  their  leavci 
with°  entire,  not  split  sheaths.  Though  a few 
do  secrete  lecula  in  their  tuberous  rootstocks, 
as  the  Water  Chesnut  of  the  Chinese,  &c-, 
others  secrete  a little  Volatile  Oil,  as  Cypcrt u 
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longus  and  rotundas.  They  are  mentioned 
here  benuse  the  creeping1  rhizomes  of  Car  ex 
nrenaria,  and  of  a few  allied  species,  are 
sometimes  used  medicinally,  under  i lie  name 
of  German  Sarsaparilla — Hoyle.  Sedges  near- 
ly resemble  grasses  in  appearance,  but  grow 
usually  in  moist  situations,  and  are  distinguish- 
ed from  them  by  their  angular  stems.  There 
ire  few  of  them  useful  for  any  purpose  — 
iot  even  for  fodder.  One  of  them,  however,  is 
famous  as  having  yielded  the  Papvuis  of  the 
Egyptians,  employed  by  them  for  making 
inper,  ropes,  and  even  boats  ; and  of  which  the 
limit  is  so  frequently  represented  in  their  Sculp- 
ii re  and  paintings  An  Indian  species  ol'Cype- 
us  ( C.  tegetum,  Roxb. ; culled  Papyrus  Pangarei 
iv  Xees  von  Eseubeek),  the  Madoorkati  of  the 
Bengalees,  which  is  extremely  common  about 
Calcutta  and  in  Bengal,  is  very  extensively  em- 
iloyed  for  making  the  elegant,  shining  and  use- 
ul  mats  for  which  the  capital  of  India"  is  famous, 
nd  which  are  frequently  imported  into  Europe 
•’r.  Roxburgh  states  that  the  culms  or  stalks  of 
he  plant  when  green  are  split  into  three  or  four 
ieces,  which  in  diving,  contract  so  much  as  to 
ring  the  margins  in  contact,  in  which  state  they 
re  woven  into  mats,  and  thus  show  a nearly 
imilar  surface  on  both  sides.  Specimens  of  the 
trips  of  this  sedge  were  sent  to  the  Exhibition 
f 1S5  l,  as  well  as  mats  made  of  them.  These 
rips  are  tied  up  in  bundles  about  four  inches 
i diameter  and  four  feet  in  length  ; and  seem, 
esides  their  extensive  use  for  mat-making  to  be 
ell  adapted  for  platting.  The  cotton-grass 
Kriophorum ) of  Europe  is  a conspicuous  orna- 
lent  of  turf-bogs  and  marshy  moors,  fromhav- 
ig  its  seeds  clothed  at  the  base  with  a silky  or 
>tton-like  substance.  With  this,  pillows  are 
mietimes  stuffed,  and  wicks  of  candles  as  well 
i paper,  made.  '1  here  is  a species  of  the  genus 
try  common  in  the  Himalayas,  both  in  low 
dleys  and  at  considerable  elevations.  This, 
r.Roylo  named  Eriophorum  cannabinum , in  con- 
quence  of  his  finding  it  everywhere  employed  in 
aking  ropes  for  all  ordinary  purposes  by  the 
ountaineers.  Its  name,  bhabhur and  bhabhuree, 
is  a considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
ipyrus,  considering  that  the  b and  p are  letters 
; frequently  interchanged  for  each  other.  All 
ho  have  scrambled  up  the  steeps  of  the  Hima- 
yas  will  remember  the  great  support  they  have 
ceived  from  the  toughness  of  the  tufts  of  the 
labliur.  Specimens  of  the  dried  leaves,  made 
1 lnto  bundles  about  three  feet  in  length,  were 
nt  to  the  Exhibition  of  I 851,  from  Beerbhoom 
Iso  twine  made  from  it  : this,  though  roimh 
strong  and  well  fitted  for  ordinary  purposes! 
apt.  Huddleston,  in  a paper  on  the  Hemp 
1 other  fibres  of  Gurhwal,  in  the  Himalayas 
Dans.  Agric.  Soc.  of  India,’  viii,  p.  2721 
lao^"Sftl,e  Bhablmr  as  holding  a conspicuous 


trom  its  extensive  use  and  most  abun- 
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dant  supply  throughout,  the  whole  of  the  hills, 
affording  a most  economical  substitute  as  an  arti- 
cle of  cordage,  in  lieu  of  others  of  a more  costly 
and  durable  nature.  All  the  jlioolas  or  rope  bridg- 
es, which  are  erected  over  the  large  rivers  where 
snnghas  or  wooden  planked  bridges  cannot  be 
made,  on  all  the  principal  thoroughfares  of  that 
district,  are  constructed  of  this  silky  species  of 
grass,  the  cables  of  which  are  of  a considerable 
thickness.  These  rope  bridges  are  a very  safe 
means  of  communication  over  the  large  and  ra- 
pid rivers  intersecting  different  parts  of  the 
country,  both  for  travellers  and  men  with  loads  ; 
and,  where  the  footway  and  sides  are  properly 
laced  with  brushwood,  afford  an  easy  enough 
roadway  tor  loaded  sheep — but  neither  ponies 
nor  cattle  can  travel  over  them.  This  grass 
grows  abundantly  in  all  the  ravines  of  the  sides 
of  the  mountains,  and  is  to  be  had  only  for  the 
cutting— but  it  is  not  of  a very  durable  nature, 
though  pretty  strong  when  fresh  made  into 
ropes.  It  lasts  about  a twelvemonth  only,  or 
a little  more,  and  the  people  in  charge  of  the 
rope  bridges  are  constantly  employed  in  repairing 
and  annually  renewing  the  ropes  and  stays.  The 
‘ chinkas,’  or  temporary  bridges  of  a single  ca- 
ble, upon  which  traverses  a seat  in  the  shape  of 
an  ox-voke,  are  also  sometimes  made  of  this 
grass.” — Foyle  Itid.  Fib.  p.  35. 

(7525)  The  papyrus  of  the  Egyptians  be- 
longs to  this  genus,  and  is  still  called  babier  in 
Sviia.  It  is  about  15  feet  high  ; the  exterior 
tunic  of  the  stems  cut  in  bands,  and  pressed, 
formed  the  paper  of  ancient  Egypt  and  Europe  ; 
the  leaves,  which  are  several  feet  long,  served  for 
the  same  purpose,  but  were  of  inferior  quality. 
Ibis  paper  is  but  little  liable  to  decay.  T'linv 
for  instance,  relates  that  the  book  of  the  laws  of 
Nunia  Pompilius  was  found  in  Pome  in  a high 
state  of  preservation,  after  having  been  buried 
nearly  six  centuries  in  the  earth.— O’ Shaughiessv 
page.  028.  J ’ 

(7526)  SEDUM  OEItULEUM  : Crassula- 
CEiE.  A species  of  succulent  plants,  with  various 
coloured  flowers,  all  of  which  should  be  oT0Wn 
separately  in  pots,  in  a light  sandy  soil  mixed 
with  brick  rubbish,  they  are  propagated  by 
seed  these  plants  are  well  adapted  for  rock 
work  .—Riddell. 

(7527)  SEED. 

Beenge,  Guz.  Hind,  f Vittooloo,  Ter, 

J-ukhm,  Pens.  | 

In  commerce,  the  grains  of  several  species  of 
gramma.  Those  of  most  importance,  in  a com- 
mercial point  of  view,  are  clover  seed,  flax  or 
linseed,  rape  seed,  mustard  seed,  hemp  seed,  and 
Jingelly  or  sesamum  seed. — Faulkner.  In  China 
in  the  packing  of  seeds,  they  first  gather  the 
seeds  from  the  plants,  then  put  each  kind,  sepa- 
rately mtn  « —ii  bottle,  and  then  pack  the 


J 


ratelv,  into  a small  3 r 

whole  with  a little  box,  ready  for  bdn/sllijined 
to  Europe  or  America.— Fortune,  page  131 
673  r 8 


SEMECARPUS  ANACARDIUM. 

(7528)  SEKAKOY. 

Sekakoy,  Gdz.  Guz.  Hind.  Tam.  Tel. 

The  name  given  in  India  to  a long,  Hat  pod, 
or  legume,  containing  separa'e,  small,  oval, 
dark  coloured  seeds,  considered  by  native  practi- 
tioners a most  valuable  medicine.  In  taste  it 
somewhat  resembles  the  soap-nut,  but  is  more 
acrid,  less  bitter,  and  has  a singular  pungency. 


It  is  extensively  used  in  India  lor 
head. — Faulkner. 


washing  the 


possessed  by  the 
commonly  called 


(7529)  SEMAL  KA  P1IOOL.  Flowers  of 
the  Bombax  keptaphyllum,  considered  refrigerant. 
— Q-enl.  Med.  Top.  p.  152. 

(7530)  SEMECARPUS,  a very  small  and  en- 
tirely Indian  genus  of  Plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Terebinthaceee , of  which  the  name 
is  derived  from  <rynelov,  a mark,  and  uapirds,  fruit, 
from  the  remarkable  property 
juice  of  the  fruit,  whence  it  is 
Marking-Nut.  The  genus  is  characterised  by 
having  polygamous  flowers  ; calyx  5-cleft  ; petals 
5 oblong,  sessile  ; stamens  5 ; disc  urceolar ; 
ovary  free,  sessile,  girded  by  a tumid  ring  ; 
styles  3 ; stigmas  obtuse,  emarginate.  Nut 
compressed,  heart-shaped,  seated  on  a depressed 
thickened  torus.  Pericarp  hard  and  thick,  con- 
taining between  the  inner  and  outer  layers  cells 
full  of  a corrosive  resinous  juice. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(7531)  SEMECARPUS  ANACARDIUM. 
Marking  Nut  Tree. 

Jadi  Chettoo,  Cliai  bin, 
Burm. 

been  known  for  the 
corrosive  resinous  juice  contained  in  the  nut. 
This  juice  is  at  first  of  a pale  milk-eolour,  but 
when  the  fruit  is  perfectly  ripe  it  is  of  a pure 
black  colour  and  very  acrid,  and  in  both  respects 
resembles  that  of  several  other  plants  of  the  same 
family,  as  in  the  Cashew-Nut,  species  of  Rhus, 
and  some  of  the  varnish-trees.  The  juice  is 
employed  in  medicine  by  the  natives  of  India, 
and  to  mark  all  kinds  of  cotton  cloth.  The 
colour  is  improved  and  fixed  by  a mixture  of 
quicklime  and  water. — Eng.  Cyc.  This  common 
tree  is  of  no  value  as  timber.  A considerable  quan- 
tity of  the  nuts  are  exported  from  the  Deckan, 
and  Mysore,  as  a mordant.  The  juice  is  so  acrid 
that  wood  cutters  are  unwilling  to  cut  the  tree 
until  after  it  has  been  killed  by  ringing  the 
bark. — Rohde.  Semecarpus  anacardium  in  Pegu  is 
a middle-sized  tree,  common  in  the  Pegu  and 
Tounghoo  Forests.  Wood  white  coloured,  adapted 
for  fancy  work  and  cabinet  making. — McClel- 
land. 

(7532)  SEMECARPUS  ANACARDIUM. 

The  Oil. 


Shayng  cott-ay,  Taji. 
Bhela,  Hind 

S.  Anacardium 


has  long 


Bhillawan  ka  tael.  Hind. 


Shayng  cotty  yennai,  Tam 
Nellajiedie  noona,  Tel. 

The  acrid  and  vesicating  oil  which  is  found 
between  the  two  lamime  of  the  pericarp  of  the 


SEMN  OPITIIECUS. 

marking  nut  is  collected  and  used,  as  a preven- 
tive against  the  attacks  of  white  ants,  and  by. 
native  practitioners  in  rheumatic  and  leprous- 
affections.  By  boiling  the  whole  nut  not  divest-' 
ed  of  its  pericarp,  an  oil  is  also  obtained  which 
acts  as  a blister,  The  preparation  or  collection 
either  of  the  oil  or  acrid  juice  is  liable  to  cause 
much  irritation  and  inflammation  of  the  hands, 
face,  &c,  of  those  engaged  in  the  work. — 
M.  E.  J.  R. 

(7533)  SEMECARPUS  ANACARDIUM. 
Marking  Nut,  Malacca  Bean. 

The  Nut. 


Bellama,  Bhecla,  Hind. 
Shayng  Cottay,  Shayr- 
ang  cottay,  Tam. 
Nellajiedie,,  Jeedighea- 
zaloo,  Tel. 


Beladur,  Arab. 

Gheru,  Can. 

Bellawane,  Bhela,  Duk. 

Bellama,  Guz. 

Bhallataka,  Arushkara. 

Sans. 

The  tree  bearing  this  nut  {Semecarpus  Ana-i 
eardrum),  is  a native  of  all  the  mountainous  parts 
of  India.  The  nuts  are  black,  smooth,  shining, 
and  flattened  on  both  sides.  The  acrid  black-, 
juice  of  the  nut  is  employed  by  the  natives  exter- 
nally to  remove  rheumatic  pains,  aches,  anc 
sprains,  by  rubbing  a little  over  the  affected  part 
It  is  also  universally  used  for  marking  cottoi 
cloth,  whence  its  name  of  marking  nut,  the  co- 
lour being  improved,  mid  prevented  from  run 
ning,  by  being  mixed  with  lime  water. — Faulkner 
(7534)  SEMEN  CONTRA,  INDIAN.— Sa 
heba — Undeveloped  cal  ices  of  Artemisa  judai 
ca. — Ben.  Rhar.  Semen-contra  is  a well  knowr 
and  much  esteemed  anthelmintic,  especially  in  tin 
round  and  long  worm  of  children,  (lumbricu. 
teres.)  The  action  is  heating  and  slimulant,  dosi 
lOgrs.  to  ^ a drachm  finely  powdered,  in  elee 
tuary  with  honey,  or  diffused  through  milk,  ani 
taken  when  the  stomach  is  empty.  In  infusioi 
or  decoction  the  bitterness  is  quite  disgusting: 
cathartics  should  either  follow  or  accompany  it 
use.  The  use  of  moxa,  or  of  actual  fire,  to  th 
surface  of  the  body  is  a favourite  practice  in  al 
savage  and  even  half  civilized  nations.  In  Chin 
the  down  of  the  Artemisia  Chinensis  is  set  o: 
fire,  and  the  burning  end  applied  directly  to  th 
part.  In  India  a red  hot  gool,  or  hooka  pastille 
is  usually  employed.  In  Italy  a small  flam 
of  hydrogen  has  been  lately  tried,  and  in  Gel' 
many  it  is  a common  practice  to  place  a particl 
of  phosphorus  on  the  skin,  and  then  ignite  it.  tlfl 
object  in  fill  is  to  effect  counter-irritation,  an- 
the  usual  cases  in  which  it  is  applied  are  chroni 
rheumatism,  sciatica,  neuralgia,  deep  seated  dis 
eases  of  the  bones,  cartilages  or  ligaments.  I 


India  gools  are  used  by  the  native  empirics 


fo 


almost  all  diseases,  especially  for  enlargement 
of  the  spleen  and  liver. — O’  Shaughnessy,  p('9 
417. 

(7535)  SEMNOPITIIECUS,  F.  Cuvier 
name  for  a genus  of  Monkeys.  The  canines  nr 
much  longer  than  the  incisors  ; head  round  ; fncU 
angle  more  open  than  that  of  the  Orang’s ; fnc 
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SEMNOPITHECUS  ENTELLUS. 

flat.  Limbs  very  long  in  proportion  to  the  body  ; 
anterior  thumbs  very  short.  Cheekpouches  small 
ar  null.  Callosities.  Tail  very  long  and  slender. 

1 1—1  6—5 

Dental  Formula ; — Incisors,  — ; Canines, . Molars, = 32. 

4 1 — 1 5-5 

F.  Cuvier  observes  that  the  canines  are  often 
much  larger  than  the  rest  of  the  teeth, and  conse- 
pjently  than  they  are  here  represented.  This  is 
exemplified  in  the  case  of  S.  Maurus.  Mr.  Ogilby, 
n his  ‘ Natural  History  of  Monkeys,’  alludes 
,o  the  bezoars  reported  by  many  travellers  to 
sxist  in  the  stomachs  and  intestines  of  the  Asiatic 
nonkeys,  as  confirmatory  of  Professor  Owen’s 
dews  ; and  adds  that  the  bezoars  produced  by 
he  monkeys  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  and  which 
:an  scarcely  belong  to  a genus  different  from 
he  Semnopitheci,  are  described  as  being  smaller, 
ounder,  and  more  powerful  in  their  qualities 
han  those  obtained  from  ruminating  animals. 

(7536)  SEMNOPITHECUS  ENTELLUS, 
he  Hoonuman  (Houlman  of  M.  Duvaucel)  of 
he  Hindoos,  Lunger  of  the  Hill  Tribes.  The 
oung  are  remarkable  for  the  disproportionate 
rngth  of  the  extremities,  the  deliberate  air  of  their 
aovements  and  the  tranquillity  of  their  eyes  and 
ihysiognomy  generally.  Face  and  hands  black  ; 
iody  and  limbs  light  gray  or  straw-colour  ; hair 
unwinding  the  face,  and  forming  a projecting 
andeau  over  the  eyebrows ; a peaked  beard 
irected  outwards  beneath  the  chin.  The  co- 
5ur  always  darker  on  the  loins  and  along  the 
pine,  and  becoming  deeper  as  the  animal  ad- 
ances  in  age,  till  finally  the  fur,  becoming  mix- 
d with  numerous  black  hairs,  is  ofa°mstv 
rown.  The  body  at  the  same  time  becomes 
lore  developed  and  muscular,  and  the  animal, 
rhen  at  its  full  size,  is  4-i  feet  from  the  extremi- 
f of  the  muzzle  to  the  origin  of  the  tail,  which 
; considerably  longer  than  the  body,  of  the  same 
olour,  and  ends  in  a tuft  of  hair  rather  longer 
nd  darker  than  the  general  hue.  It  is  a native 
f Bengal,  the  Himalayan  Mountains,  Nepaul, 
nd  Bootan.  This  monkey  is  remarkably 
itei woven  with  the  religion  of  the  country 
here  it  is  found.  M.  Duvaucel  has  given 
n _ interesting  account  of  the  careful  watch 
hicli  the  Bengalees  kept  over  him  to  pre- 
ent  his  killing  this  sacred  animal,  hold- 
lg  a high  place  among  the  thirty  millions  of 
ndian  gods,  and  to  save  himself  from  dyino- 
'1.m.  the  year,  which,  according  to  popular 
eliel  is  sure  to  be  the  fate  of  one  who  puts  an 
-ntellus  Monkey  to  death.  He  was  harangued 
v the  Hindoos  upon  the  danger  of  injurin'.- 
imuals  which  were  no  other  than  princes  and 
eroea  under  the  operation  of  the  metempsycho- 
lSl  Unmoved  by  their  eloquence,  and  eager  to 
ossess  a specimen, he  levelled  and  brought  down 

princess.  But  the  acquisition  was  denrlv 
ou{jht.  I he  ill-fated  creature  had  a young 
ne  ou  her  back,  and,  though  shot  through  the 
1 j ie  mother  exhausted  her  remains  of  life 
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in  throwing  it  into  the  branches  of  a neighbour- 
ing tree;  then  fell  and  expired  at  the  feet  of  M. 
Duvaucel.  .Tt  is  but  just  to  add  that  he  mourn- 
ed over  the  deed  he  had  done.  The  remains  of 
a species  of  quadrumanous  animal  allied  to  Seni- 
nopithecus  were  found  by  Captain  Cautley  and 
Dr.  Falconer  amongst  the  fossils  discovered  by 
them  in  the  tertiary  strata  of  the  Sewalik  Hills 
in  the  north  of  Hindoostau.  (‘  Geol.  Proc.,’ 
1838.) 

(7537)  SEMNOPITHECUS  MAURUS,  the 
Buding  of  the  Javanese,  Lutung  utau  Maure 
of  the  Malays  and  Europeans,  Lotong  of  the 
natives  of  Sumatra.  Dr.  Horsfield  describes 
this  species  as  being  on  the  whole  of  a stouter 
make  than  S.  melalophos,  and  as  having  more 
robust  extremities.  One  of  the  specimens  in  the 
Museum  at  the  India  House  measures  2 feet  3 
inches  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the 
tail.  1 he  face  is  regularly  circumscribed  by  hairs, 
which  are  long,  and  closely  applied  to  the  head  ; 
the  forehead,  which  is  gradually  sloping,  is  en- 
tirely concealed  by  them.  The  general  I'acial  char- 
acter is  a flatness  above,  and  a protrusion  of  the 
maxillae  ; but  the  appearance  of  the  lace  differs 
greatly  in  old  and  young  subjects.  Dr.  Hors- 
field states  that  the  Budeng,  or  black  species,  is 
much  more  abundant  than  the  red  species,  or 
Lutung  of  the  Javanese  ( S . Pyrrhus) ; but  the 
latter,  both  on  account  of  its  variety  and  compa- 
rative beauty,  is  a favourite  among  the  natives. 

The  Semnopithecus  Maurus ,”  he  continues,  “ is 
found  in  abundance  in  the  extensive  forests  of 
Java  ; it  forms  its  dwellings  on  trees,  and  asso- 
ciates in  numerous  societies.  Troops,  consisting 
of  more  than  fifty  individuals,  are  often  found 
together.  In  meeting  them  in  the  forests  it  is 
piudent  to  observe  them  at  a distance. 

(^7  538)  SEMNOPITHECUS  MELALO- 
PHOS.  Brilliant  yellow-red  above, whitish  below; 
a tuft  of  black  hairs  on  the  forehead  in  form  of 
a bandeau  ; face  blue.  This  is  the  Simpai  of  the 
Malays  ; and  in  this  species  the  great  length  of 
body  and  slenderness  of  the  extremities,  so  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Semnopitheci , are  manifested 
in  the  highest  degree.  It  is  found  in  the  forests 
ot  Sumatra. 

(7539)  SENNA. 

Suna,  Arab. 

Sana-pat,  JBeng. 

Nilaverie,  Cyng. 

Sene,  Fr. 

Sennablater,  Ger. 

Soonamukee.Guz.HiND. 

Senna,  It. 

Cassia,  Senna,  Lat. 

The  leaves  of  certain  species  of  cassia,  C.  elon- 
gata,-  0 acutifolia ; C.  lanceolata  ; and  C.  obo- 
vata  ; all  agree  m certain  properties  ; the  odour 
of  the  leaves  is  heavy  and  peculiar,  taste  bitter 
nauseous,  and  glutinous,  powder  yellowish  green’. 
At  least  eight  varieties  of  senna  leaf  are  known 


Bootallapotaka,  Ams- 
hun-atydivain-diva, 
Sans. 

Nilaverei,  Nilavaghei, 
Tam. 

Nayla  tungadoo,  Nila 
ponua,  Tel. 
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in  commerce  in  Europe;  1.  The  Senna  paltlte  ; 
2.  Senna  of  Sennaar,  or  Alexandria  ; 3.  of  Tri- 
poli ; 4.  ot  Aleppo  5.  ol  JNloka  ; 6.  of  Senegam- 
bia  ; 7.  the  false  or  Arguel  ; 8.  the  Tinnevelly. 
The  Senna  palthe  is  prepared  at  Boullac,  and  is 
known  to  contain  5 parts  of  the  Cassia  acutifoiia, 

3 of  C.  obovata,  and  2 of  the  Cynanchutn  oloei- 
folinin.  It  is  in  this  variety  of  the  drug  that  the 
poisonous  leaves  of  Coriaria  myitifolia  have  been 
found  by  M.  Dublanc.  The  Moka  senna  is 
chiefly  cultivated  for  exportation  to  India,  where 
it  is  common  in  all  the  bazars.  The  other 
foreign  varieties  do  not  require  particular  notice. 
The  Tinnevelly  drug  is  in  species  identical  with 
the  Moka.  In  Egypt  the  senna  harvest  takes 
place  twice  annually,  in  April  and  September  ; 
the  stalks  are  cut  off  with  the  leaves,  dried  be- 
fore the  sun,  and  then  packed  with  date  leaves. 
Erom  all  parts  of  Upper  Egypt  these  packages 
arrive  at  the  entrepot  near  Boullac,  called  lu 
Palthe.  The  Palteers  are  tax  agents  of  the 
Pasha,  who  has  of  course  a monopoly  of  this 
trade  ; they  sort,  mix,  and  adulterate  the  drug, 
and  pass  it  into  commerce  through  Alexandria. 
— -O’ Shanghnessy,  p.  307.  Sinimonds  says  that 
several  varieties  of  Cassia,  natives  of  the  East 
are  grown  for  the  production  of  this  drug. 
The  dried  leaves  of  0.  lanceolata  or  orientalis, 
grown  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Arabia,  the  true 
Mecca  senna,  are  considered  the  best.  In  Egypt 
the  leaves  of  Ggnanchum  Arghel  are  used  for 
adulterating  senna,  Cassia  obovata  or  G.  senna, 
also  a native  of  Egypt,  cultivated  in  the  East 
Indies,  as  well  as  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  Jamaica. 
It  is  a perennial  herb,  one  or  two  feet  high. 
In  the  East  Indies  there  is  a variety  {0.  elovgata ) 
common  about  Tinnevelly,  Coimbatore,  Bombay, 
and  Agra,  &c.  Several  of  this  species  are  com- 
mon in  the  West  India  islands.  The  plants, 
which  are  for  the  most  part  evergreens,  grow 
from  two  to  fifteen  feet  high;  they  delight  in  a 
loamy  soil,  or  mixture  of  loam  or  peat.  The 
seed  is  drilled  in  the  ground,  and  the  only  atten- 
tion required  by  the  plant  is  loosening  the 
ground  and  weeding  two  or  three  times  when  it 
is  young.  The  senna  leaves  imported  from 
India  are  not  generally  so  clean  and  free  from 
rubbish  as  those  from  Alexandria,  They  are 
worth  from  20s.  to  27s.  per  cwt.  in  the  Bom- 
bay market.  The  prices  are — Alexandria,  l£d. 
to  6d.  per  lb.;  East  Indian,  2d.  to  3d. 
per  lb.  ; Tinnevelly,  7d.  to  9£d,  per  lb. 
Senna  is  collected  in  various  parts  of  Africa  by 
the  Arabs,  who  make  two  crops  annually  ; one, 
the  most  productive,  after  the  rains  in  August 
and  September,  the  other  about  the  middle  ol 
March.  It  is  brought  to  Boulack,  the  port  ot 
Cairo,  by  the  caravans,  fee.,  from  Abyssinia, 
Nubia,  and  Sennaar,  also  by  the  way  ot  (dossier, 
the  Red  Sea,  and  Suez.  The  different  leaves  are 
mixed,  and  adulterated  with  arghcl  leaves.  The 
whole  shipments  from  Boulac  to  Alexandria, 
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whence  it  finds  its  way  to  Europe,  is  14,000 
to  15,500  quintals.  1 he  quantities  imported  for 
home  consumption  were  — 

From  the  East  Indies.  Other  places.  Total. 

lbs.  lbs.  lbs. 

1838  72,576  69  88 142,114  - 

1839  110,409  6,506 174,275 

In  1840,  211,400  lbs.  paid  duty,  which  is- 
now  only  Id.  peril).  In  1848,  we  imported  i 
800,000  lbs.  from  India;  in  1849,  the  total  im- 
ports were  541,143  lbs.  The  imports  into  the 
Uniied  Kingdom  were,  in  1847,  246  tons ; 1848  ■ 
402  tons;  1849,  240  tons.  Alexandrian  senna 
{Cassia  acutifoiia).  This  species  is  said  by  some 
to  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  senna  consumed  for: 
medical  purposes  in  Europe.  It  is  much  adul- 
terated with  the  leaves  of  Cynancluim  Arghcl, 
Fiphrosia  upolliuea,  and  Coriaria  wgrt folia. 

O.  lanceolata  and  C.  ethiopica  furnish  other 
species  of  the  same  article,  the  greater  part  of 
the  produce  of  which  finds  its  way  to  India 
through  the  Red  Sea,  Surat,  Bombay  and  Cal- 
cutta, the  imports  into  Calcutta,  in  1849,  having, 
been  79,212  lbs.  C.  obovata  furnishes  the  Alep- 
po and  Italian  drug.  At  least  eight  varieties  of 
senna  leal  are  known  in  commerce  in  Europe — 

1.  the  Senna  palthe  ; 2.  Senna  of  Sennaar  or 
Alexandria  ; 3.  ot  Tripoli  ; 4.  of  Aleppo  ; 5.  of 
Moka  ; 6.  ot  Senegambia  ; 7.  the  false  or  A rghej ; 
8.  the  Tinnevelly.  In  Egypt  the  Senna  harvest 
takes  place  twice  annually,  in  April  and  Septem- 
ber ; the  stalks  are  cut  off  with  the  leaves,  dried 
befor;  the  sun,  and  then  packed  with  date  leaves.- 
At  Boulac,  the  drug  is  sorted,  mixed,  and  adul-: 
terated,  and  passed  into  commerce  through 
Alexandria.  Alexandrian  senna,  according  to 
Mr.  Jacob  Bell  (“  Pharmaceutical  Journal,”  vol. 

2,  p.  63),  contains  a mixture  of  two  or  move 
species  of  true  senna.  In  consists  principally  of 
Cassia  oborata  and  C.  obtusata,  and  according  to 
some  authorities  it  occasionally  contains  C.  acu- 
ti folia.  This  mixture  is  unimportant,  but  the 
Gguanchum  Arjliel,  which  generally  constitutes 
a fifth  of  the  weight  on  an  average,  possesses 
properties  differing  in  some  respects  from  true 
senna,  and  which  render  it  particularly  objec- 
tionable. The  Tinnevelly  senna,  that  most  es- 
teemed by  the  profession,  is  known  by  the  size 
of  the  leaflets,  which  are  much  larger  than  those- 
of  any  other  variety ; they  are  also  less  brittle, 
thinner  and  larger,  and  are  generally  found  in  a 
very  perfect  state,  while  the  other  varieties,  es- 
pecially the  Alexandrian,  are  more  or  less  broken. 
The  leaves  of  the  Cynanchum  are  similar  in  form 
to  those  of  the  lanceolate  senna,  but  they  are 
thicker  and  stiffer,  the  veins  are  scarcely  visible, 
they  are  not  oblique  at  the  base,  their  surface  is 
rugose,  and  the  colour  grey  or  greenish  drab; 
their  taste  is  bitter  and  disagreeable,  and  they 
arc  often  spotted  with  a yellow,  intensely  bitter 
gummo-rcsinous  incrustation.  Being  less  frag' c 
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than  the  leaflets  of  the  true  senna,  they  are  more 
often  found  entire,  and  are  very  easily  elistin- 
guUltable  fiom  the  varieties  which  constitute  true 
Alexandrian  senna.  In  their  botanical  character 
they  are  essentially  different,  being  distinct 
leaves,  not  leaflets,  which  is  the  case  with  ti  ue 
senna. — Simmonds. 

(7540)  Senna.  A fine  specimen  of  “Tinne- 
veliy senna”  cultivated  near  Cape  Comorin,  was 
noticed  as  of  a superior  quality.  It  is  satis- 
factory to  remark,  that  senna  grown  in  the  South- 
e.n  provinces  of  the  Madras  presidency  is  highly 
esteemed  in  Britain,  and  preferred  by  many  to 
all  other  sorts,  as  being  both  cheaper  and  purer. 

(7541)  Senna , Indian,  Leaves  ok  Cassia 
E LONG  .VIA.  Ben.  Ph.  22-1. 

(7512)  Senna  leaves,  raised  at  Dapooree  from 
Tinneveliy  Seed,  has  been  found  equal  to 
the  best  Arabian  Senna. — Spry’s  Suggestions  p. 
3G.  Senna  leaves,  the  picking  in  Guzerat  of 
sowings  in  August,  is  made  in  September : and 
Ur.  Burn  states  that  the  virtues  of  the  leaf,  de- 
pend greatly  on  the  time  of  the  picking.  — Spry’s 
Suggestions,  p.  13. 

Senna  has  been  distinctly  known  only  since 
lie  time  of  the  Arabs  ; but  they  refer  to  the  le- 
gumes only,  though  the  leaves  have  long  been 
nuployed  in  the  East.  There  is,  however,  great 
lncertainly  respecting  the  species  of  Cassia 
vliich  yield  the  diffrent  commercial  varieties, 
this  is  owing  partly  to  all  the  Senna  countries 
lot  having  been  thoroughly  explored,  and  partly 
o species  having  been  formed  from  imperfect 
specimens,  and  others  from  leaves  collected  out 
if  different  samp!  s of  the  Sennas  of  commerce. 
I’lie  following  species  seem  to  be  clearly  distinct. 
(Jr.  Hoyle  has  changed  the  name  of  Forskal’s 
7.  lanceolata,  in  consequence  of  the  great  coll- 
usion which  has  arisen  from  this  name  having 
>een  applied  by  so  many  authors  to  the  sharp- 
eaved  Senna,  which  is  imported  in  such  large 
|iiantities  both  from  Arabia  and  Egypt,  and  to 
vliich  lie  restricts  it. 

I.  C.  Forskalii  (C.  lanceolata,  For  si-.  and 
Lindley,  FI.  Med.  p.  259).  Leaflets  in  4 or  5 
iairs,  never  more  : oblong  and  either  acute  or 
> )tuse,  not  at  all  ovate  or  lanceolate,  and  free 
roin  downiness  even  when  young  ; the  petioles 
lave  constantly  a small  round  brown  gland  a little 
ibove  the  base.  1 lie  pods  are  erect,  oblon>r, 
apering  to  the  base,  obtuse,  turgid,  mucronate 
ather  falcate,  especially  when  young,  at  which 
une  they  are  sparingly  covered  with  coarse  scat- 
hed hairs.  (Lindl.  1.  c .)  Collected  by  Ur.  S. 

: lscher  in  palm-grounds  in  the  valley  of  Fatine 
lowering  at  the  end  of  February.  Forskal  de- 
cribes  this  as  being  distinguished  “ glandula 
>upr«i  basin  petioli.”  It  was  found  by  him  at 
■>urdud  and  about  Mor.  It  is  called  Sana  by 
•lc  Arabs,  and  probably  yields  some  of  the  Ara- 
uan  Senna  of  commerce. 
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, 2-  Cassia  lanceolata  (taken  from  Pf. 

Hoyle’s  “ Illustiations  of  Himalayan  Bota- 
ny.” t.  37.)  This  is  a bushy  annual,  of  about 
2 to  3 feet  in  height,  extremely  leafy,  and  of 
most  luxuriant  inflorescence  in  a cultivated  state. 
The  stems  are  erect,  round,  smooth,  a little 
flexuose  towards  the  apex.  The  leaves  alternaie, 
abruptly  pinnate.  The  leaflets  5 to  8 pairs,  with 
short  petioles,  ovato-acute  in  the  lower 
and  lanceolate-acute  in  the  upper  parts  of 
the  plant,  “ slightly  mucronulate(  smooth  above, 
rather  downy  beneath  (especially  in  young  leaves) 
with  the  veins  turning  inwards  and  forming  a 
flexuose  intramarginal  line  ; petioles  without 
glands  ; stipules  softly  spinescent,  semihastate, 
spreading,  minute.”  Racemes  axillary  and  ter- 
minal, erect,  rather  longer  than  the  leaves.  Ova- 
ry linear,  downy,  falcate,  with  a smooth  recurved 
style.  Legumes  (3)  pendulous,  membranous, 
flat,  only  slightly  protuberant  over  the  seeds, 
oblong,  sometimes  elliptical,  nearly  straight, 
with  the  upper  margin  a liitle  curved,  tapering 
abruptly  towards  the  base,  and  rounded  at  the 
apex,  of  a brown  colour  containing  from  5 to  8 
white  rugose  seeds  (2).  These  are  figured  by 
Gaertner,  ii.  t.  146.  It  is  probably  the  Cassia 
medica  of  Forsk.  p.  cxi  , and  agrees  with  his 
specimen  of  “ Senna  Meccae  Lohajae  invenieba- 
tur  foliis  5 — 7 jugis,  lineaii  lanceolatis,”  p.  85. 
of  which  Forskal  states  large  quantities  are  yearly 
exported  from  the  district  of  Abu-atiseh  to  Jidda. 
This  species  includes  : 

a.  Tinneveliy  Senna,  cultivated  bv  Mr.  Hughes 
in  the  south  of  India  ; also  that  cultivated  by 
Ur  Hoyle  at  Saharunpore.  C.  lanceolata,  Hoyle, 
Him.  Bot.  t.  37.  and  by  Dr.  Wight  near  Madras 
v.  fig.  60,  n.  and  spec,  in  Brit.  Mus.  It  is  the 
Cassia  officinalis,  of  Giert.  and  Roxburgh,  FI. 
Ind.  ii.  p.  346,  which  name  ought  to  have  been 
retained  or  the  above  C.  medica  Forsk.  instead 
of  C.  elongata  being  coined,  especially  as  this 
was  formed  from  the  leaves  of  a cultivated  Indian 
Senna  found  in  commercial  samples.  It  is  culti- 
vated by  Dr.  Gibson,  near  Poona. 

Dr.  Burns  writes  that  he  has  found  the  lan- 
ceolate Senna  wild  near  Kaira  in  Guzerat.  His 
cultivated  specimens,  if  picked,  would  form  <r00d 
Senna. 

b.  0.  lanceolata  of  most  authors.  G.  acutifolia 
Hayne,  ix.  t.  41,  Nees  and  Eberm.  t.  345.  St. 
and  Church.  PI.  3')  as  C.  Senna.  These  best 
represent  the  form  of  Alexandrian  Senna  (v.  GO. 
a.,  a small  leaf),  and  specimen  in  Brit.  Mus. 
from  Senaar.  ( Kotscliy .)  It  is  found  in  the 
valleys  of  the  desert  to  the  south  and  east  of 
Syene  or  Assouan,  and  collected  fur  the  trade  to 
Cairo  forming  3-5ths  of  Alexandrian  Senna. 

c.  C.  aculifolia,  called  of  Delile,  Esenbeck 
and  Eberm.  t.  346.  (fig.  GO.  e)  The  leaflets  are 
narrower  and  more  tapering  towards  the  a,.ex 
than  the  foregoing  as  might  be  expected  in  poor- 
er sod  and  drier  climate.  Some  of  the  Indian 
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specimens  in  Dr.  Bottler’s  Herbarium  closely 
resemble  this  variety  ; also  African  specimens 
from  Tajovvra  to  the  south  of  the  Straits  of  Bab- 
el-Mandeb. 

Dr.  Boyle  is  unable  to  distinguish  these  by 
anv  permanent  characters,  nor  dried  Senna-leaves 
cultivated  at  Saharunpore  from  good  specimens 
of  Bombay  Senna  (that  is,  ordinary  Indian  Senna) 
imported  into  England  from  India : nor  these  from 
Sana  Mukki  sent  him  by  Dr.  Malcolmson  from 
Aden,  and  which  he  states  are  “ the  produce  of 
A frica,  but  in  appearance  exactly  resemble  the 
Arabian  Suna.  In  the  market  both  are  sold  as 
one  kind,  and  bring  the  same  price.” 

3.  C.  ovata  of  Herat,  Diet,  de  Mat.  Med. 
b.  G13.  C.  cethiopica,  Guibourt.  Is  probably  a 
distinct  species,  as  it  is  said  to  have  a gland  at 
the  base  of  the  petiole  and  auother  between  each 
pair  of  leaflets.  The  leaflets  are  in  3 to  5 pairs, 
exactly  oval  acute,  slightly  pubescent  below  ; the 
follicles  are  thin,  pale  yellow  coloured,  l-3rd 
smaller  than  those  of  C.  obovata.  It  is  said  to 
be  found  both  in  Nubia  and  Fezzan,  and  to  fur- 
nish exclusively  the  Senna  of  Tripoli,  Sene  de 
Tripoli.  It  is  extremely  like  a variety  of  C.lan- 
ceulata.  The  figure  of  0.  Senna  in  Stevenson 
and  Churchil,  Med.  Bot.  t.  3d,  quoted  by  Dr. 
Pereira  as  representing  this  plant,  is  referred  to 
by  Dr  Lindley  as  a good  representat  ion  of  C. 
acutifolia  of  Delile.  But  Herat  and  De  Lens 
say  of  it  : “ Nous  ne  le  connaissons  que  par  les 
fruits  qu’on  en  voit  dans  la  commerce.”  M.  Gui- 
bourt  calls  it  0.  celheopica  ; but  instead  of  refer- 
ring to  C.  lanceolata  of  Calladon,  PI.  xv.  f.  c 
as  representing  this  species,  he  says  that  it  is 
exactly  represented  by  the  Sene  de  Nubie  ot 
Nectoux,  pi.  2 

4.  C.  obovata  Colladon.  Hayne,  ix.  42.  Nees 
and  Eberin.  347.  Diffuse  herbaceous  plant. 
Leaves  equally  pinnate,  glandless.  Leaflets  4-6 
pairs  (somewhat  villous,  Boxb.)  obovate,  obtuse, 
but  slightly  mucronate,  unequal  at  the  base,  the 
terminal  pair  more  cuneate  and  larger.  Stipules 
triangular,  narrow,  and  tapering,  rather  stiff  and 
spreading.  Flowers  yellow,  in  racemes.  Bracts 
ovate,  cordate,  acuminate,  concave,  single-flouer- 
ed.  Legumes  broad,  membranous,  smooth, 
lunate  in  shape,  rounded  at  each  end,  with  an 
elevated  crest  over  each  side  on  both  valves,  so 
as  to  form  an  interrupted  ridge  along  the  middle 
of  each  valve.  Seeds  6 to  8,  wedge-shaped,  ru- 
gose as  in  0.  lanceolata — A native  of  Afiica, 
from  Senegal  [FI.  de  Seneyambie ) to  the  Nile; 
found  in  Fezzan  by  Dr.  Oudney  (R-  Brown),  in 
Egypt  from  Cairo  to  Assouan,  Nubia  : found  in 
the  Adel  countiy  near  Sultalli  ( Mission  to  Abys- 
sinia) ; Desert  of  Suez  ; Syria  ; dry  parts  of 
India,  as  Kaira  [Burns)  ; Guzerat.  Dekkan  [Col., 
Sykes),  near  Delhi,  and  Valley  of  Bungush,  near, 
Peshawar  (Falconer)  ; high  dry  uncultivated 
lands  of  Mysore  ( Roxburgh . U ight ).  it  has 


been  cultivated  in  Italy  (<Se«e  d'  Italic),  and 
forms  3-I0ths  of  Alexandrian  Senna. 

This  species  is  very  distinct,  in  its  obtuse 
obovate  leaves  and  crested  legumes,  from  the  ‘ 
preceding  acute-leaved  species.  C.  obtusu  Boxb  : 
was  probably  described  from  young  legumes,  as 
Dr.  Boyle,  like  Dr.  Lindley,  has  compared  good 
specimens  from  Mysore  with  others  from  Africa] 
The  obtusata  (fig  60  H.)  of  Hayne  does  not  seem 
to  differ  sufficiently  from  his  G.  obovata  (fig  60, 
G.)  It  is  possible,  however,  that  there  are  two 
very  similar  species  in  Africa.  Mr  II.  Grant, 
late  of  the  India  House,  has  favoured  Dr.  Boyle 
with  a specimen  in  flower,  collected  by  him  in 
February  at  Philae,  which  has  upon  it  both  obo- 
vate (h.)  leaflets  and  some  which  are  ovate  and 
acute  (G  ) ! Lieut.  Wellsted’s  collection  contains 
a specimen  from  the  coast  of  Arabia,  of  which 
the  leaflets  are  obtuse,  elliptic,  and  hairy. 

'fhe  Sennas  of  commerce  may  be  arranged  as  > 
follows. 

1.  Tinnevelly  Senna,  first  cultivated  in 
the  district  of  that  name,  in  12°  of  N.  lat.  by 
the  late  Mr.  Hughes,  from  seed  probably  obtain-  ■ 
ed  from  Arabia  or  picked  out  of  Sana  Mukki,  as 
was  done  by  Dr.  Boyle  when  he  cultivated  Sen- 
na at  Saharunpore.  (v.  Himal.  Bot.  p.  186,, 
t 37,  and  Trans  Med.  Soc.  of  Calcutta,  v.  p. 
433).  That  author  also  grew  Senna  from  Tinni- 
velly  seed  sent  to  him  by  Sir  C.  since  Lord  Met-  • 
calfe  ; but  he  did  not  find  the  smallest  differ-- 
ence  between  the  two  when  grown  in  the  same1 
situation.  The  Tinnevelly  Senna  is  well-grown  i 
and  carefully  picked  ; the  leaflets  are  of  a fine, . 
rather  lively  green  colour  ; thin,  but  large,  being : 
from  one  to  two  inches  in  length,  truly  laneeo-- 
late.  This  kind  is  “ highly  esteemed  in 
Britain,  and  is  quickly  displacing  all  the  other: 
sorts  in  Edinburgh,  and  many  other  cities  ■ 
iu  Britain.”  (Ohristison.)  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson: 
says  of  it,  it  is  mild  iu  operation,  certain  as  a 
purgative,  and  operates  without  griping.  It  is 
now  cultivated  bv  Mr.  Hughes’  successor. 

Saharunpore  Senna,  the  same  kind  of  Senna 
cultivated  at  Saharunpore,  differed  only  in  the 
leaflets  being  smaller,  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  more  northern  latitude  (30°).  These  Dr. 
Boyle  prescribed  in  the  hospitals  at  Saharun- 
pore, and  found  them  effective  as  a purge,  and 
operating  without  producing  inconvenient  nausea 
or  griping,  Mr.  Twining,  after  trying  them  in 
forty-five  cases  in  the  General  Hospital  at  Cal- 
cutta, says,  in  his  report  to  the  Medical  Board  : 

“ From  these  trials.  1 am  disposed  to  consider 
the  Senna  now  under  trial  equal  to  the  best  1 1 
have  ever  seen.”  jfl 

Madras  Senna.  Senna  is  now  imported  also 
from  Madras,  the  produce  of  that  Presidency. 
In  1.343-44,  I find  11,536  lbs.  were  exported 
to  this  country,  having  been  previously  imported 
into  Madras  from  Tinnevelly, where  it  is  cultivated 
by  the  natives,  and  is  of  the  same  nature  as  Mr. 
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Hughes’  Senna,  though  not  so  well  grown  nor 
so  carefully  picked.  Dr.  Christison  says  of  it 
the  leaflets  are  longer  than  those  of  Bombay  Sen- 
na, and  not  so  taper-pointed,  but  otherwise  differ 
only  in  being  better  preserved,  and  being  more 
active,  are  more  esteemed. 

Dr  Searle,  in  a communication  to  the  India 
House,  says  of  this  Senna,  that  “ now  furnished 
to  the  profession  of  the  Madras  Government  is 
in  my  experience  quite  as  good  as  the  Alexandri- 
an,” “ every  leaf  of  the  Indian  being  of  the  gen- 
uine spear-shaped  species.” 

2.  Bombay  or  Common  Indian  Senna, 
Sit /i a Mtikki  of  the  natives,  is  first  imported  into 
Bombay  from  the  Arabian  Gulf: 

319.72S  lbs.  in  1837  39.  570,423  lbs.  in  1838-39. 

lie-exported  to  lireat  Britain,  202,284  lbs  in  lS38-3y. 

That  this  Senna,  forms  a large,  if  not  the 
argest  proportion  of  what  is  consumed  in  this 
.'ountry,  is  not  only  evident  from  the  above  im- 
jortation,  but  also  from  a comparison  with  the 
vhole  quantity  of  the  other  Senna  imported,  as 
>'iven  by  Dr.  Pereira. 

1838.  1839. 
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the  sun,  when  the  leaves  are  stripped  off,  packed 


from  East  Indies  72,576  lbs.  I 119,-109  lbs, 

from  other  places  69,538  „ | 03,766  „ 

Some  of  this  Senna  is  no  doubt  produced  in 
Africa,  as  stated  above  by  Dr.  Maleolmson  ; a 
;ood  deal  of  it  in  Arabia,  probably  by  Cassia 
anceolata,  and  some  perhaps  by  C.  For  ska  Hi. 
he  leaflets  are  thin,  lanceolate,  usually  entire, 
bout  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a half  in  length, 
arrower  Ilian  either  the  Tinnevelly  or  Saharun- 
'Ore  Senna,  probably  from  growing  in  a poorer 
oil  and  diier  climate,  lhey  ore  of  a pale  green 
olour,  often  with  dark  brown  coloured  leaflets 
intermixed,  also  some  pods,  and  many  leafstalks, 
ith  occasionally  other  impurities.  The  good 
pecirnens  of  this  Senna  are,  however,  of  excellent 
ualitv,  and  its  commercial  and  medical  value 
mnld  be  much  increased,  if  the  finest  leaflets 
ere  picked  out.  It  is  in  constant  use  in  hospi- 
d piaclice  in  India,  and  generally  highly  approv- 
-t  of.  Dr.  Royle  prefers  them ‘for  ali  purpos- 
s to  the  following  kind  as  found  in  commerce. 

. 3>  Alexandrian  Senna  is  an  excellent 
md  when  the  genuine  lance-shaped  leaflets 
ave  been  picked  out ; but  that  commonly  era- 
loved  in  England  is  a mixed  and  very  im- 
ure  kind  being  made  up  of  the  leaflets,  much 
n.ken,  of  C.  lanceolata  and  of  0.  obovata,  with 
nne  pods  and  broken  leaf-stacks,  and  also  with 
:aves  of  other  plants.  It  should  be  used  only 
ter  having  been  carefully  picked,  as  directed  in 
'0  E.  P.  Picked  Alexandrian  Senna  is  of  a 
ale  green  colour,  with  a faint  smell.  The  leaf- 
;ts  are  broad-lanceolate,  the  two  sides  unequal  • 
'ey  are  thicker  and  shorter  than  the  Indian  Scn- 

j he  lanceolate  Senna  of  Upper  Egypt,  Nubia, 

einrr  yielt)8  two  croPs  annually,  the  plants 
g cut  down  in  spring  and  autumn,  dried  in 


in  bales,  and  sent,  to  several  entrepots,  and  finally 
to  Botilac  in  the  vicinity  of  Cairo.  Of  the  lan- 
ceolate Senna/Ae  parts  are  here  mixed  with  three 
parts  of  the  leaflets  of  G.  obovata,  brought  from 
other  parts  of  Egypt  and  even  from  Syria,  and 
also  with  leaves  {two  parts)  of  Cynanchum  Argel. 
This  mixed  Senna  is  that  exported  from  Alexan- 
dria. On  the  Continent  a further  addition  is 
made  of  the  leaves  of  Colutea  arborescens  and  of 
Coriuria  myrtifolia.  • 

Dr.  Pereira  states  that,  “ under  the  name  of 
heavy  senna  he  lias  met  with  ary  el  leaves,  which 
were  sold  at  a higher  price  than  ordinary  senna,” 
and  Dr.  Christison  mentions  what  indeed  may 
often  be  seen,  that  is,  Argel  leaves  left  intermix- 
ed even  in  what  is  called  Picked  Alexandrian 
Senna.  This  Senna  is  often  called  “ Sene  de  la 
Palt.be.” 

4.  Iripoli  Senna,  is  brought  from  Fezzan 
to  Tripoli.  This  has  the  general  appearance  of 
Alexandrian  Senna,  but  is  less  esteemed,  though 
it  is  a more  pure  Senna,  probably  because  the 
leaflets  are  more  broken  down,  and  all  the  leaf- 
stalks have  not  been  removed.  The  leaflets  are 
shorter  and  less  pointed  than  in  lanceolate  Senna 
— indeed,  more  ovate  ; hence  this  Senna  is  said 
to  be  produced  by  C.  or.ata  (sethiopioa)  ; but 
it  also  contains  leaflets  ot  C.  obovata,  which  spe- 
cies was  found  in  Fezzan  by  Dr.  Oudney. 

5.  Aleppo  Senna  is  now  seldom  imported 
into  Great  Britain.  It  consists  of  the  leaflets  of 
6.  obovata,  as  do  some  other  kinds,  such  as  Ita- 
lian Senna.  Dr.  Ainslie  says  that  the  obovate 
was  the  only  kind  of  Senna  met  with  in  India, 
meaning  the  Peninsula  of  India  ; for  it  is  not 
met  with  in  the  Bengal  Presidency  ; nor,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Searle,  is  it  used  in  tliat  of  Madras 
at  the  present  day.  It  is  less  effective  as  a pur- 
gative, and  apt  to  create  nausea  and  griping. 

Aduliei ation.  Commercial  Senna  is  prepared 
for  use  by  picking  out  the  leaflets,  and  rejecting 
the  leaf  stalks,  also  extraneous  matter,  as  dust” 
date-stones,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  leaves  of  the  other 
plants.  The  legumes,  however,  possess  the 
cathartic  properties  of  the  leaves  to  a considera- 
ble extent,  and  were  alone  used  by  the  original 
Arabs  ; and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
stalks  are  inert.  The  most  important  adultera- 
tions are,  however,  the  leaves  of  other  plants, 
those  of  the  Argel  (d.)  may  be  distinguished  bv 
being-  lanceolate,  equal  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
midrib,  thick,  leathery,  and  paler.  They  operate 
very  dubiously  as  a cathartic,  but  occasion  °rip- 
mg  and  protracted  sickness,  (c.)  Those”  of 
Tephrosia  Apollinea  (f.)  are  obovate  downy, 
and  the  veins  proceed  transversely  from  the 
midrib  to  each  margin  of  the  leaf  without  form- 
ing a marginal  vein.  The  leaves  of  Coluta  arbo- 
resceus,  or  Bladder  Senna,  are  ovate,  but 
pqual  at  the  base.  Those  of  Coriaria  myrtifolia 
(K.)are  astringent,  usually  broken  down  and 
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mnrkpcl  on  each  side  of  the  midrib  witli  a strong 
lateral  nerve.  As  the  systematic  adulteration 
of  Senna  in  Egypt  with  the  leaves  of  other  plants 
is  objectionable,  and  has  been  so  noticed  by  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  the  most  efficient  method 
of  stopping  it  would  be  to  purchase  only  the 
pure  African  and  Arabian  Sennas  which  come  to 
us  by  Bombay,  instead  of  (unless  it  has  been 
picked)  that  which  is  called  Alexandrian  from 
its  place  of  export  (v.  P.  .T,  ii.  p.  (53.)  In  India 
a good  substitute  for  Senna  is  afforded  by  liae 
Sunn.  (v.  Composite.  ) — llo//le,  p.  3(5 1 . 

(7543)  SENSITIVE  PLANTS  is  a term 
commonly  applied  to  those  species  of  plants 
that  possess  the  property  of  visibly  moving 
their  leaves  when  they  are  touched  or  otherwise 
stimulated.  This  term  is  riot  applied  generally 
to  plants  in  which  any  movements  can  be  ob 
served  ; for  the  power  of  moving  under  the  in- 
fluence of  certain  external  stimulants  is  a very 
general  property  of  the  tissues  of  plants,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  flowers.  There  are  a great  number 
of  species  of  plants  of  various  families,  that  pos- 
sess the  power  of  moving  their  leaves  under  the 
influence  of  a slight  touch  ; that  which  is  best 
known  is  a plant  belonging  to  the  order  Legnmi- 
nusm,  called  Mimosa  pndica.  It  is  a native  of 
tropical  climates  in  moist  districts,  where  it  is 
exposed  to  a temperature  of  between  70°  and 
80°  Fahr.  It  is  in  its  native  districts  where  its 
excitability  is  seen  to  the  greatest  perfection. 
A knock  upon  the  ground  at  a short  distance 
from  the  plant  is  sufficient  to  produce  an  influ- 
ence on  the  leaves  ; and  Von  Marlins  says,  that 
at  It io  Janeiro  the  falling  of  horses’  feet  by  the 
way  is  sufficient  to  set  whole  masses  of  Mimosas 
in  motion.  When  in  England,  the  motions  of 
the  plant  are  always  best  displayed  in  high 
temperatures.  The  movements  are  not  alone 
produced  by  mechanical  irritants,  for  if  various 
corrosive  substances,  as  bichloride  of  mercury, 
sulphuric  acid,  caustic  potash,  &c.,  are  applied 
to  the  knots  of  the  joints,  the  same  phenomena 
are  observed.  The  removal  of  the  plant  to  a 
higher  temperature  will  produce  the  same  result, 
as  well  as  exposing  it  to  a lower  temperature 
or  a draught  of  cold  air.  They  are  destroyed 
by  the  application  of  chloroform  and  other 
anaesthetic  agents.  Besides  the  Mimosa  pndica 
there  are  several  other  species  belonging  to  this 
genus  that  possess  the  same  property,  though 
not  in  so  remarkable  a degree.  Amongst  them 
may  be  named  M-  Sen  silica , M.  viva,  M.  casta, 
M.asperata,  M.  quadrivahis,  M.  pernambucana, 
M.  pigra,  M.  htmilis,  M.  peltata,  M.  dormiens. 
Species  of  other  genera  of  the  same  natural 
order  Leg  aminos  m exhibiting  these  movements 
are  Sm.it/iia  sensitive,  JEschynomene  Indica,  JE. 
pumila,  and  Desmanthus  slolonifer.  The  locust 
tree  when  its  branches  are  roughly  shaken  closes 
up  its  leaves,  and  the  same  has  been  observed 
of  Gleditschia  triacantha,  and  it  is  probable 
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that  close  observation  during  hot  weather  would 
prove  that  other  leguminous  plants  possess  this 
property.  Another  family  of  plants  that  exhibit 
sensation  when  touched  or  stimulated  is  Oxali- 
dnc.cte.  The  Ox  alls  sensiliva,  called  by  Dc; 
Candolle  on  account  of  its  sensitive  properties 
Biophytum,  has  long  been  known  to  possess 
this  property.  Averrhoa  bilimbi  and  A.  carom - 
bola  are  both  plants  belonging  to  Oxulidaciue, 
and  have  been  described  bv  travellers  as  pos- 
sessing  the  property  of  folding  their  leaves  on 
the  application  of  a stimulus.  But  it  is  not 
only  in  these  species  that  this  property  resides, 
for  Professor  Morren  of  Liege  has  observed 
it  to  occur  more  or  less  in  all  the  spech  s 
ot  the  genus  Oxalis.  His  observations  werei 
first  made  on  the  ( x dis  striclu , which,  if  hit 
smartly  on  a warm  day,  will  contract  its  leaves- 
and  assume  a position  as  in  the  ordinary  sleep 
of  the  leaves  of  these  plants,  lie  has  also  ob- 
served the  same  movements  in  0.  Acdosdlu 
and  0.  corniculfid ",  and  many  extra -European 
species.  The  movements  in  these  plants  consist 
in  the  folding  up  of  their  leaves,  so  that  the  I wo 
halves  of  the  leaf  approach  each  other  by  their 
superior  surface.  The  midrib  is  also  slightly-- 
bent,  so  that  its  inferior  surface  presents  a con- 
vexity ; and  the  petioles  of  I he  leaflets  bend 
downwards,  so  that  the  leaf,  when  irritated,  be- 
comes dependent.  (Morren,  1 Notes  sur  l’Ex-- 
citabilite  et  le  Mouveineiit  ties  Feuilles  cliez  les- 
Oxalis,’  in  the  Gfh  volume  of  the  1 Bulletins  < lei 
l’Acaddmie  Royale  de  Bruxelles.’)  In  the  fa- 
mily Droseraceee,  or  Sun-Dews,  are  some  plants 
which  exhibit  a considerable  amount  of  irritabi- 
lity. The  leaves  of  JJioneea  nruscipulu,  or  A e- 
nus’  Fly-Trap  have  the  remarkable  property  of 
contracting  upon  insects  that  may  happen  to 
alight  upon  their  surface.  None  of  the  Sun- 
Dews  inclose  insects  in  their  leaves  in  this 
manner,  but  the  surface  of  their  leaves  is 
covered  with  long  hairs,  which  secrete  a viscous 
matter.  When  any  insect  settles  upon  the  leaf, 
it  is  entangled  with  the  viscous  secretions  ; and 
before  it  has  time  to  escape,  the  hairs  exhibit  a 
considerable  degree  of  irritability,  and  curving, 
round,  pin  the  animal  down  on  the  surface  of 
the  leaf.  Other  instances  of  vegetable  irritabi- 
lity occur  in  the  Berber  is  vulgaris,  Mimulus,  and 
Stylidinm. — Eng.  Gyc. 

(7544)  SEPIADiE  (Srjm'a),  a family  of  Ce- 
phalopodous  Mollusca,  including  the  forms  which 
are  ordinarily  known  under  the  name  of  Cuttle- 
Fishes.  Dr.  Leach  divided  the  group  of  Cuttles 
into  two  families,  the  Octopods  and  the  Deca- 
pods. The  forms  belonging  to  the  first  division 
are  described  under  the  article  Octopoda. 

(7545)  The  l/ecapoda  are  thus  defined.  Un- 
der this  division  are  placed  the  Teuthidm,  or  Ca- 
lamaries,  and  the  true  Sepia  dm,  or  Cuttle-Fishes, 
properly  so  called. 

(7546)  Scpioteut/iis  (Dc  Blainville). 
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SERON. 

(7547)  S.  Sepiacea.  This  species  is  figured 
in  tlie  article  Cephalopoda  under  the  name  of 
Sepia  officinalis,  to  which  however  it  bears  a 
very  close  external  resemblance,  so  close  indeed 
that  authors  generally  place  it  immediately 
before  that  species.  Thirteen  species  of  the 
genus  Sepioteuthis  have  been  described.  They 
are  inhabitants  of  the  West  Indies,  the  Cape, 
the  lied  Sea,  Java,  and  Australia. 

(7548)  Loliyopsis  (Lam.)  There  are  eight 
species  of  this  genus  found  in  the  North  Sea,  At- 
lantic, Mediterranean,  India,  Japan,  and  the 
South  Seas. 

(7549J  Onyclioteutlus  (Lichtenstein). 

There  are  about  six  species  of  Onychoteuthis 
bund  in  the  Atlantic,  Indian,  and  Pacific 


iceans. 

(7550) 

lepressed 


xtending 


Sepia  (Lam.) — Animal  with  an  oblong- 
body,  with  two  narrow  lateral  fins 
its  whole  length  ; mantle  free  at  its 
interior  margin ; the  acetabula  supported  by 
lornv  hoops  with  the  margin  entire  or  very 
uihutely  denticulated. 

(7551)  Sepia  officinalis.  This  is  the  Com- 
nou  Cuttle-Fish,  so  well  known  on  our  coasts, 
nd  whose  shell  is  so  often  thrown  up  by  the 
raves  on  the  beach.  The  ink  (uigrse  succus 
oliginis)  is  common  to  this  and  other  species 
'I  cephalopods.  This  fluid  is  not  only  ejected 
s a defence  to  colour  the  water  in  order  to 
avour  the  escape  of  the  animal,  as  was  well 
11  own  to  the  ancients  (Oppian,  ‘ Halient.,’  iii.  ; 
fliny,  ‘ Nat.  Hist.,’  ix.  29),  but  as  a direct 
leans  of  annoyance.  That  the  juice  was  used 
y the  ancients  as  ink  is  evident  from  many 
assages  : we  content  ourselves  with  a reference 
o that  above  given,  and  to  the  lines  in  the 
raphic  description  of  the  idler  by  Persius. 
&at.  iii.,  lin.  10,  et  seq.)  The  flesh  of  the 
aked  cephalopods  was  rather  esteemed  of  old, 
s it  is  indeed  now  in  Italy  and  other  countries, 
oistotle  declares  that  these  animals  are  in  the 
ighest  season  when  pregnant,  and  those  who 
ish  to  taste  a cuttle-fish  sausage,  will  find 
receipt  for  making  that  savoury  viand  in 
.thenaeus.  Mr.  F.  D.  Bennett  states  that 
ie  l1  o,  or  Cuttle-Fish,  is  considered  a luxury 
y a"  classes  of  the  Sandwich  Islanders 
ud  that  when  fresh  and  well  cooked  it  is  an 
xcellent  food,  and  in  consistence  and  flavour 
ot  unlike  the  flesh  of  a lobster’s  claw.  (‘  Nar- 
itive  of  a Whaling  Voyage  round  the  Globe,’ 
-ondon,  1840.) 

U^2)  SERENGE,  a Dyeing  Seed. 

(7o53)  SERGE.  A quilted  woollen  cloth, 
iade  m Devonshire  and  other  parts  of  England 
- Faulkner . 

(7 004)  SERISSA.  Acacia  Sertssa.  In 
,a>  tlie  Senss‘'i  is  cultivated  around  flower  beds 
'(1  parterres  like  the  box.— Fortune. 

(7555)  SERON.  A kind  of  pack, formed  of 
eccs  of  wood,  fastened  with  hides.— Fawner 


SESAMUM. 

(7556)  SEROONAVALPOO.  A drug. 
(7557)  SERPENTINE,  a rock  regarding 
whose  origin  geologists  have  differed.  It  is 
described  as  an  irregularly  over  lying  mass  in 
the  Lizard  district  of  Cornwall,  as  a dyke  at 
Portsoy,  and  as  nodular  aggregations  in  the 
granite  of  Aberdeenshire.  The  relation  in  which 
it  stands  to  Diallage  Rock  (a  compound  of  dial- 
lage and  felspar)  is  very  intimate,  both  in  the 
Alps,  in  the  Shetland  Isles,  ar.d  in  Cornwall. 
In  fact  the  composition  of  these  rocks  is  scarcely 
more  different  than  may  be  seen  between 
largely  crystallised  and  fine-grained  greenstone. 
Serpentine  is  a very  handsome  stone  when  polish- 
ed. Beautiful  specimens  from  Cornwall,  and 
other  parts  of  England  and  Ireland,  may  be 
seen  in  the  Museum  of  Economic  Geology,  Lon- 
don. When  mixed  with  limestone  it  constitutes 
the  Verd-Antique  Marble.  It  does  not  wear 
well,  although  at  first  it  receives  a fine  polish. 
Chromic  iron  is  usually  found  disseminated 
through  it.  Dr.  Jackson  of  America  has  shown 
that  Epsom  salts  er  sulphate  of  magnesia  may 
be  profitably  manufactured  from  Serpentine. 
— Tomlinson.  One  species  called  noble  ser- 
pentine, green  and  translucent,  is  valued 
as  an  ornamental  stone.  {Water ston). — Faulk- 
ner. Precious  serpentine  exists  in  the  Hook- 
hoong  valley,  north-west  of  Ava,  whence  it  is 
exported  to  China,  and  brought  into  the  southern 
parts  of  the  empire,  but  it  lias  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered in  the  Tenasserim  provinces. — Mason. 

(75  58)  SERRANlTS,  a genus  of  Fishes  be- 
longing to  the  family  Perciilte.  It  has  a single 
elongated  dorsal  fin,  the  rays  of  the  anterior 
portion  spinous,  the  other  flexible  ; branchioste- 
gous  rays  7 ; small  teeth  in  both  jaws  on  the 
palatine  bones  and  the  vomer,  some  elongate! 
teeth  among  the  smaller  ones  ; cheeks  and  oper- 
culum covered  with  small  scales  ; preoperculum 
serrated  ; operculum  ending  in  two  or  three 
flattened  points  projecting  backwards. — Ena 
Gyc. 

(7559)  SERRATULA  ANTHELMINTICA. 

Worm  Saw-wort  Somraj,  Hind. 

Somraj  Grows  wild  in  Kotah. — (deni.  Med. 
Top.  p.  206. 

(7560)  SERRURIA.  ProteacEvE.  This  ge- 
nus of  plants  require  the  same  treatment  as  The 
Protea.  —Riddell. 

(7561)  SESAMUM  (2?70-aJuoj') } a genus  of 
Plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Sesamacece 
sometimes  called  Pedalinece,  containing  only  few 
genera  and  species.  It  is  distinguished  by*  hav- 
ing a 5 -parted  calyx  ; corolla  with  a short  tube  • 
bell-shaped  throat;  and  the  limb  quinquifid’ 
somewhat  bilabiate.  Stamens  4,  didynamous* 
with  the  rudiments  of  a fifth  stamen  ; stmma 
bilamellate  ; capsule  oblong,  4-celled,  2-valved  • 
seeds  numerous.  The  species,  though  now  culti- 
vated in  many  countiies,  arc  supposed  to  have 
been  originally  natives  of  India.  They  form 
1G8I  s g 
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annual  plants,  with  opposite  and  alternate  leaves, 
and  axillary  solitary  flowers.  The  species  are 
bv  some  considered  to  be  five  in  number,  that  is, 
S.  orientate,  S.  Indicum,  S.  luteum,  S.  laciniatum, 
with  S.  radio  turn,  said  to  be  a native  of  Guinea. 
Others  consider  them  all  to  be  varieties  of  one 
species.  These  are  cultivated  in  various  coun- 
tries, but  especially  in  India,  Egypt,  and 
Syria.  They  have  also  been  taken  to  the 
West  Indies,  where  the  plant  is  called  Banglo 
and  Oil-Plant.  Sesamum  seeds  are  some- 
times added  to  broths,  frequently  to  cakes  by 
the  Jews,  and  likewise  in  the  blast. — Eng.  Gyc. 
])r.  Wight  gives  Sesamum  laciniatum  and  pros- 
tratutn  and  Voigt  gives  S.  Orientate  with  a va- 
riety. There  seems,  however,  to  have  been  con- 
siderable confusion  arising  from  various  names 
having  been  given  to  varieties  of  the  same  plant, 
viz  -.  the  S.  Orientale  of  Roxburgh*,  to  which  we 
adhere,  taking  Voigt’s  Botanical  names  and 
Roxburgh’s  descri p t ion . 

(7562)  SESAMUM  ORIENTALE,  Roxb. 
FI.  hid.  Vol.  Ill  p.  ICO.  Sesamum  iudicum, 
Linnaeus.  S.  Trifoliatum,  Mill.  diet.  No.  3. 
S.  Luteum,  Retz.  S.  Laciniatum,  Willd. 


Roghen,  Pens, 

Tiln,  Saxs. 

Novu,  Tu.ix 
Gingdlic,  English, 


Meeta  tel ; Til  ka-tcl, 
Guz  Hind. 

Kurit  Sclmk,  Pers. 


Taila,  Sans. 
Benjam,  Sumatra. 
Yellow,  Tam. 
Koorvelloo,  Tam. 
Nowoolo,  Tel. 


Seliitebi,  Rheedic. 

'S.'iaa.fxov.  Greek. 

Black  seeds,  Kali  til,  white 
seeds,  Snffed  til,  Hind. 

Duhu,  Arab. 

The  Oil. 

Nal  ennai,  'L’am. 

Munchie  Noouay,  Tel. 

Meetha  Til  ka  tel,  Kind. 

Jiritch,  Arab. 

The  Seed. 

Sumsum.  „ 

Bareck  Til,  Uuk. 

Wall  ellu,  also,  Ella, 

Can. 

Teel,  Jingclly.'Guz.  Hind 
Ivunjed,  Pers. 

An  annual  plant  growing  all  over  India,  but 
cultivated  in  Egypt,  the  Levant,  11  est  Indies 
and  South  America .—  Voigt.  This  species  or 
variety  is  by  far  the  most  generally  cultivated 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  A sin . It  is  annual  and  in 
a °*ood  sod  grows  generally  to  be  about  thiee  oi 
four  feet  high.  Roxburgh  never  found  it  in  a wild 
state,  {Roxb.),  but  Dr.  Riddell  tells  us  that  in  the 
Dekhan,  the  Sesamum  Orientale  or  Gingelie 
Plant  is  a common  plant  springing  up  in  waste 
places,  ami  flowering  towards  the  close  of  the 
rains.—  KiAM. Roxburgh  states  that  his  figure  of 
this  plant,  called  Sesamum  indicum  by  Linnceus, 
is  the  Krishna  til  of  the  Hindoos,  which  Roxburgh 
regards  a variety  of  his  S.  Orientale.  It  is  larger, 
more  ramous,  the  stein  and  branches  tinged  with 
a rusty  reddish  colour,  the  leaves  a dailcer  gieen 
but  in  form  and  structure,  the  same.  1 he  flow- 
ers are  deep  tinged  with  red  and  seed  of  a 
darker  colour.  Great  difference,  however,  ap- 
pears, iu  the  seed  and  harvest  time,  Sesamum 


Orientale  being  sown  in  Bengal  in  February,  and 
the  crop  got  in  three  months  afterwards,  so  that 
the  dues  and  the  little  remaining  moisture  of  the 
earth,  are  the  only  sources  of  humidity  by  which 
it  can  benefit,  as  this  is  generally  a period  ol 
drought.  Sesamum  indicum  is  sown  on  high 
places,  about  the  beginning  of  the  rains,  June 
and  the  crop  cut  down  in  September. — lloxi 
burgh.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that 
there  are  two  spiecies  or  strongly  marked  varieties 
of  this  plant,  under  cultivation.  It  may  he  sain 
indeed,  that  the  Sesamum  is  extensively  cultivate! 
in  Southern  Asia,  for  the  oil,  which  is  express 
from  the  seeds  which  are  slightly  oval,  small,  taste' 
less  and  inodorous,  and  that  there  are  two  kinds 
distinguished,  blacJc  and  white  or  yellow,  whirl 
possess  the  same  properties,  and  in  commerce  art 
met  with  both  in  a mixal  and  separate  state' 
Gingelly  seed  is  largely  exported  to  England  ana 
France,  blit  in  India,  this  oil  is  perhaps  consunv 
ed  by  the  natives  of  India  to  a greater  exten 
than  any  other  and  is  second  only  to  cocoanu 
oil  in  its  importance  as  an  article,  of  commerce' 
It  is  extensively  cultivated  throughout  the  whoh 
of  the  Madras  Presidency,  and  has  been  exportei 
from  Madras  as  follows. 


Years  1 847-43, 

Qr.  17,518.  ..IT  160.134 
Years  1819  50. 

Cwt.  1,44,125  Its.  299,412 
Years  1851-52. 

Cwt.  1,09,414  Hs  302,559 


Gingelly  Seed. 


Year  1845-49. 

Qr.  8,594 Rs.  1,02,726 

Years  1850  61. 

Cwt,  2, 27, 779... Rs  4,37.185 
Years  1852-53. 

Cwt.  2.51  813... Us.  5,31,664 


Year  1347-48. 

Gl.  19,520 Rs.  14  766 

Year  1849-50. 

Gl.  52,721 Rs.  36  294 

Year  1851-52. 

Gl.  46,196 Rs.  26,722 


Gingelly  Oil. 


Year  184S-49. 

Gl.  14  686 Rs.  11,535 

Year  1850-51 . 

Ge.  77,212 Rs.  48,605 

Y’ear  1852-53. 

Gl.  72,607 Rs.  43  608 


Of  the  gingelly  seed  exported  from  Mndrnr 
in  1852-53,  the  United  Kingdom  receiver 
cwt.  12.713— Ceylon,  cwt.  590— France,  cwt 
2,87,225— Pegue',  cwt.  741— Bombay  cwt,  1U 
— Malacca,  cwt.  33  and  Travancore,  cwt:  148 
Of  the  quantity  of  oil  (72,607  gals.)  exported  it: 
the  same  year — gals.  42,043  were  slopped  td 
the  United  Kingdom — gals.  2,963  to  Ceylon 
gals.  4,232  to  Mauritius  and  Bourbon- 
gals.  19,698  to  Pegue— gals.  46  to  Bengal— 
gals.  27  to  the  French  (Indian)  ports,  auc 
gals.  3,593  to  Malacca. 

Mode  of  preparation.— The  great  dispa- 
rity of  color  observed  in  the  specimens  ox 
this  oil  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  mode, 
of  preparation.  The  method  sometimes  adopt' 
ed  is  that  of  throwing  the  fresh  seeds,  with- 
out ativ  cleansing  process,  into  the  commor 
mill,  and  expressing  in  the  usual  way.  ll>« 
oil  thus  becomes  mixed  with  a large  portior 
of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  epidermis  of  the 
seed,  and  is  neither  so  pleasant  to  the  eye 
nor  so  agreeable  to  the  taste,  as  that  obtaii 
by  first  repeatedly  washing  the  seeds  in  co  o 
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water,  or  by  boiling  them  for  a short  time, 
until  the  whole  of  the  reddish  brown  color- 
ing matter  is  removed,  and  the  seeeds  have 
become  perfectly  white.  They  are  then  dried 
in  the  sun,  and  the  oil  expressed  as  usual.  This 
process  yields  40  to  44  per  cent,  of  a very  pale 
straw  colored  sweet  smelling  oil,  an  excellent 
substitute  for  olive  oil. 

Uses. — In  India,  it  is  chiefly  used  in  cook- 
ery. in  anointing  the  person,  for  making 
soap,  and  for  burning  in  lamps.  In  Eng- 
land, it  is  chiefly  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  soap,  and  for  burning  in  table-lamps,  for 
which  it  is  better  suited  than  cocoanut  oil,  owing 
to  the  lower  temperature  at  which  it  congeals. 
Price. — Value  in  England  (January  1855) 
J047- 10  per  ton.  In  different  parts  of  the  Madras 
Presidency  the  price  of  this  oil  varies  from 
Rs.  1 5 0 to  Rs.  6 0 0 per  maund  of  251bs 
In  S.  Arcot  it  is  procurable  at  Rs.  27  12  5 per 
candy.  The  prices  per  maund  of  this  oil,  at  the 
undermentioned  stations,  for  the  quarter  ending 
3 1st  October  1854,  were  as  follows. 


Arcot Rs.  3 8 0 

Bangalore, „ 3 7 3 

Bellary „ 3 2 0 

Berhampore, 2 8 0 

Cannanore,  „ 0 0 0 

Cuddapah, 2 13  0 

Jaulnali,  2 6 0 

Jubbulpore,  .....  „ 1 6 0 

Madras 3 14  0 

Masalipatara, ....  „ 3 9 0 


Madura, Rs.  5 S 

Mangalore, 4 1 

Nagpore, 1 12 

Palamcotta,  ,,  4 12 

Paulghaut, 3 7 

Samulcotta, „ 2 10 

Secunderabad, ...  „ 2 3 
Trioliiuopoly,  „ 4 1 

Vellore,  ....  „ 3 14 

Vizagapatam,  ...  „ 3 2 


Second  sort  Gingelly  Oil,  erroneously  called 
“ Rape,”  (Kharasanee  yelloo),  is  obtained  from 
the  red  seeded  variety.— This  oil  differs  but  little 
from  the  one  above  mentioned.  In  Tanjore,  it  is 
procurable  at  Rupees  3 0 0 per  maund. 

The  following  particulars  concerning  the  two 
varieties  of  plant,  yielding  this  important  oil 
have  been  furnished  by  E.  Copleston,  Esq., 
Rajahmundry. 

First  sort  Gingelly.  The  gingelly  seed  par 
excellence  is  the  produce  of  the  plant,  which 
is  sown  in  the  month  of  March,  after  the 
rice  crop,  and  is  irrigated  twice,  once  at 
sowing,  and  once  afterwards.  The  seed  which 
is  black,  and  is  called  1st  sort  gingelly, 
from  the  fact  of  its  yielding  the  largest  per  cent- 
re of  oil,  ripens  in  May,  and  sells 'at  the  rate  of 
Rs.  60  per  candy  of  500  lbs.  The  oil  obtained 
trom  both  varieties,  sells  at  the  same  price,  viz. 

Rs.  2 14  6 to  3 per  maund  of  25  lbs.  accordino- 
to  quality.  D 

Second  sort  Gingelly  is  sown  in  June,  and 
produces  a red  seed.  The  plant  although  a 
little  larger  resembles  in  most  respects  the  for- 
mer, it  has,  however,  a somewhat  longer  leaf,  and 
the  flower  differs  a shade  or  two  in  color.  A 
candy  of  500  lbs.  of  this  seed  sells  at  Rs.  57  8 0. 

I 1B  'mJC.e  of  *s  the  same  as  that  of  gin°-el- 

p'  us.  seecl  llas  °f  late  been  exported”  to 
r ranee,  m consequence  of  which  the  present 
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price  is  double  what  it  was  three  years  ago. — 
M.  F.  of  1 855. 

It  will  have  been  seen  that  of  this  small 
annual  plant  there  are  two  varieties  or  ac- 
cording to  some,  species.  Scsamum  orien- 
tale,  the  common  sort;  and  S.  indicum,  n 
less  robust  kind,  cultivated  at  a differ- 
ent season,  both  natives  of  Southern  Asia.  S. 
indicum  bears  a pale  purple  flower,  and 
S.  orienlale  has  a deep  red  blossom.  It  is  the 
latter  which  is  chiefly  grown  in  the  Pen- 
insula, and  the  seeds  afford  the  Gingelly 
oil  or  til  ka  tael  already  extensively  known 
in  commerce  in  the  East.  The  expressed 
oil  is  as  clear  and  sweet  as  that  from  al- 
monds, and  probably  the  Behens  oil  used  in 
varnish,  is  no  other.  It  is  called  by  the  Arabs 
“ Siriteth,”  and  the  seed,  “ bennie”  seed,  in 
Africa. 

S.  orientale  is  grown  in  the  West  Indies 
under  the  name  of  “ wanglo.”  It  is  said  to 
have  been  first  brought  to  Jamaica  by  the  Jews 
as  an  article  of  food.  1,050  bags  of  gingelly, 
til,  or  sesame  seed,  were  imported  into  Liver- 
pool, in  1849,  from  the  East,  South  America, 
and  Africa,  for  expressing  oil  and  3, 7 r 0 bags  in 
I 850.  There  are  two  kinds  of  seed,  light  and 
dark,  and  it  is  about  the  same  size  as  mustard 
seed,  only  not  round. 

A hectare  of  land  in  Algeria  yields  1475  kilo- 
grammes of  seed,  which,  estimated  at  50  cents 
the  kilogramme,  amounts  to  737  francs,  whilst  the 
cost  of  production  is  only  259  francs,  leaving  a 
profit  of  478  francs  (nearly  £20).  'The  oil  obtain- 
ed from  this  seed  is  inferior  to  good  olive  oil,  bill  is 
better  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  soap.  This 
plant  is  not  unlike  hemp,  but  the  stalk  is  cleaner 
and  semitransparent.  The  flower  also  is  so  gaudy, 
that  a field  in  blossom  looks  like  a In  d of  flor- 
ist’s flowers,  and  its  aromatic  fragrance  does  not 
aid  lo  dispel  such  delusion.  It  flourishes  most 
upon  land  which  is  light  and  fertile.  The  fra- 
grance of  the  oil  is  perceptibly  weaker  when  ob- 
tained from  seed  produced  on  wet,  tenacious 
soils.  A gallon  of  seed  seems  to  be  the  usual 
quantity  sown  upon  ari  acre. 

In  Ben gal,  S.  orientale  is  sown  during  February 
and  the  crop  harvested  at  the  end  of  May  ; but 
S.  indicum  is  sown  on  high,  dry  soil,  in  the  early 
part  ot  the  rains  of  June,  and  the  harvest  occurs 
in  September. 

About  Poonah  it  is  sown  in  June  and  har- 
vested in  November. 

In  Nepattl  two  crops  are  obtained  annually  ; 
one  is  sown  as  a first  crop  in  April  and  May, 
and  reaped  in  October  and  November;  the  other 
as  an  autumn  crop,  after  the  upland  rise  in  August 
and  September,  and  reaped  inNovember  and  De- 
cember. In  Mysore,  after  being  cut  it  is  stacked 
a week,  then  exposed  to  the  sun  for  three  days, 
but  gathered  into  heaps  at  night ; and  between 
every  fwo  days  of  such  drying,  it  is  kept  a day 
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in  the  heap.  By  this  process,  the  pods  burst 
and  shed  their  seeds  without  thrashing.  The 
seeds  contain  an  abundance  of  oil,  which  might 
be  substituted  for  olive  oil;  it  is  procured  from 
them  in  great  quantities,  in  Egypt,  India,  Kash- 
mir, China,  and  Japan,  where  it  is  used  both 
for  cooking  and  burning.  It  will  keep  for  many 
years  and  not  acquire  any  rancid  smell  or  taste, 
but  in  the  course  of  a year  or  two  becomes  quite 
mild,  so  that  when  the  warm  taste  of  the  seed, 
which  is  in  the  oil  when  first  expressed,  is  worn 
off,  it  is  used  for  all  the  purposes  of  salad  oil. 
It  possesses  such  qualities  as  fairly  entitle  it  to 
introduction  into  Europe  ; and  if  divested  of  its 
mucilage,  it  might  perhaps  compete  with  oil  of 
olives,  at  least  for  medicinal  purposes,  and  could 
be  raised  in  any  quantity  in  the  British  Indian 
Presidencies.  It  is  sufficiently  free  from  smell 
to  admit  of  being  made  the  medium  for  extract- 
ing the  perfume  of  the  jasmine,  the  tuberose, 
narcissus,  camomile,  and  of  the  yellow  rose.  The 
process  is  managed  by  adding  one  weight  of 
iiowers  to  three  weights  of  oil  in  a bottle,  which 
being  corked  is  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun  for  forty  days,  when  the  oil  is  supposed 
to  be  sufficiently  impregnated  for  use.  Gin- 
gelly oil,  is  used  in  India  to  adulterate  oil  of 
almonds.  The  flour  of  the  seed,  after  the 
oil  is  expressed,  is  used  in  making  cakes, 
and  the  straw  serves  for  fuel  and  manure. 
The  oil  is  much  used  in  Mysore  for  dressing 
food,  and  as  a common  lamp  oil.  Prom  200  to 
400  quarters  under  the  name  of  Niger  seed  are 
imported  annually  iuto  Liverpool  for  expressing 
oil.  Three  varieties  of  Til  are  extensively  cultivat- 
ed throughout  India,  for  the  sake  of  the  fine  oil 
expressed  from  their  seeds,  the  white  seeded 
variety,  the  parti-colored,  and  the  black.  It  is 
from  the  latter  that  the  sesaraum  or  gingelly  oil 
of  commerce  is  obtained.  Sesamum  seed  contains 
about  45  per  cent,  of  oil.  Good  samples  of  the 
oil  were  shown  at  the  Great  Exhibition  from 
Vizianagram,  Ganjam,  Hyderabad,  Tanjore,  the 
district  of  Moorshedabad,  and  Gwalior  The 
gingelly  seed  is  stated  to  be  worth  about  £i  per 
ton  in  the  Northern  Oircars. — Simmonds’  Gumml. 
Products,  page  535.  Dr.  O’Shaughnessy  says 
that  the  sesamum  plant  is  universally  cultivated 
in  the  East  for  the  oil  expressed  from  the  seeds 
a very  sweet  oil  (siritch,  Arab.)  which  is  much 
used  as  an  article  of  diet,  for  frictions,  and 
lighting.  The  oil-cake  mixed  with  honey  and 
preserved  citron  is  esteemed  an  oriental  luxury. 
The  leaves  of  the  plant  are  used  as  poultices. 

Nine  pounds  of  the  seed  yield  two  quarts  of 
perfectly  sweet  oil,  which  will  keep  many  years 
without  becoming  rancid  ; the  oil  made  in  l ersia, 
and  thence  largely  exported,  is  called  Kuril  schufr. 
Sesamum  oil  is  of  the  sp.gr.  911,  insoluble 
in  alcohol,  readily  saponifies  with  alkalies,  and 
combines  with  the  oxide  of  lead.  Eor  all  pur- 
poses of  medicine  and  pharmacy  it  is  when  well 
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prepared  quite  eqiul  to  the  best  olive  oil 

O’ Shaughnessy,  p.  479.  Both  the  white  anil 
dark  seeded  varieties  are  cultivated  in  Ajtnere 
but  do  not  thrive  well. — Gent.  Med.  Tup.  p. 
200.  Aiuslie  tells  us  it  is  much  used  by. 
the  Natives  of  India,  in  preparing  their  vie- 
tuals  and  when  fresh  made  is  by  no  means* 
unpleasant,  and  that  it  is  highly  esteemed, 
amongst  the  Japanese  who  cultivate  the  plant', 
from  which  the  seeds  are  obtained  that  yield  it  in 
great  abundance. — Aiuslie’s  Mat.  Med.  p.  266. 

Tenasserim.  The  sesamum  plant  is  largely, 
cultivated  in  Tenasserim  by  the  Karens,  who  bring; 
the  seeds  to  market  and  sell  them  to  the  Burmese, , 
and  they  express  the  oil.  The  seeds  are  said . 
to  have  the  same  property  as  linseed,  and  the  oil 
to  be  a good  substitute  for  olive  oil.  The  natives- 
use  it  in  curries,  and  also  burn  it  for  lights.  — Ma~- 
son.  Sesamum  indicum,  has  been  lately  introduced 
into  the  United  States  where  it  yields  about  2-J-; 
gallons  of  oil  to  the  bushel : the  produce  being; 
about  20  bushels  to  the  acre.  Elax  seed  yields  •> 
a gallon  to  the  bushel.  The  leaf  of  the  plant  has  ■ 
been  found  an  excellent  remedy  in  the  bowel! 
complaints  of  children  and  adults,  and  for  this  • 
purpose  put  or  dip  three  or  four  leaves  in  water: 
which  they  render  micilaginous,  but  do  not 
impart  any  unpleasant  taste.  The  negroes  • 

cultivate  it  for  food  using  the  parched  seeds  i 
with  their  meats. — Ag.  Rep.  for  1854  of  Com.. 
Patents  p.  226.  See  Gingelly  Oil. 

(7563)  SESBANIA,  a genus  of  plants  belong-  ■ 
ing  to  the  natural  order  Leguminosa,  which  is  so  i 
named  from  theArabic  name  of  the  species  which  i 
is  indigenous  in  Egypt.  The  rest  are  found  in  i 
the  equinoctial  parts  of  the  world,  but  the  most 
remarkable  in  India.  The  genus  is  characterised  : 
by  having  a 5 -cleft  or  5 -toothed  calyx : the  ■ 
standard  of  the  corolla  roundish,  larger  than  the  ■ 
keel,  which  is  obtuse,  2. edged  at  the  base; 
stamens  diadelphous  (9  and  1),  with  the  sheath 
auricled  at  the  base  ; legume  elongated,  slender, 
torulose,  many. seeded.  The  species  form  shrubs 
or  herbs  with  abruptly  pinnate  leaves,  many 
pairs  of  leaflets,  cauline  stipules  lanceolate,  and 
the  petiole  ending  in  a bristle  point.  Flowers 
axillary,  racemose,  usually  yellow. — Eng.  Cgc. 

(7564)  SESBANIA  ACULEATA.  Syn. 
/Esciiynomene  cannabina,  Roxb  , ‘FI.  lud.,’ 
iii,  p.  335,  and  JE.  Spinulosa,  do.,  p.  333  ; 
LeGUMINOSjE). 

Dhunchee,  Ihxw. 

Sesbania  aculeata,  herbaceous,  annual,  erect, 
sparingly  branched,  glabrous  ; stem  and  petioles 
usually  sprinkled  with  minute  cartilaginous 
points  ; leaves  eight  to  ten  times  longer  than 
broad  ; leaflets  twenty  to  forty  pairs,  linear, 
obtuse,  mucronate  ; racemes  axillary,  peduncled, 
erect,  lax,  often  about  half  the  length  of  the 
leaves  ; few-flowered  ; flowers  pretty  large  (more 
than  half  an  inch  long),  on  slender  pedicels ; 
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corolla  about  four  times  the  length  of  the  calyx  ; 
legumes  erect,  nearly  terete,  sharp-pointed.  The 
natives  of  Bengal  familiarly  employ  and  highly  es- 
teem a fibre  which  is  known  to  them  by  the  name 
of  Dhunchee,  Dhuuicha,  and  Dhitnshti.  It  is  pro- 
duced by  a plant  which  Dr.  Roxburgh  thought 
was  the  same  as  the  JISs chynomeue  canuubiiia  of 
Konig.  This  was  described  by  llelz,  and  stated 
to  be  a native  of  the  Malabar  coast,  and  that  its 
stems  yielded  a strong  and  useful  fibre,  as  a 
substitute  for  Hemp.  Messrs.  Wight  and  Arnott, 
in  their  ‘ Flora  of  the  India  Peninsula,’  con- 
sider it  to  be  identical  which  Sesbania  cochin- 
chinensis,  which  they  have  from  China.  Dr. 
Roxburgh  states  that  he  had  not  found  his  plant 
in  a wild  state,  but  that,  in  various  parts  of  Ben- 
gal, it  was  cultivated  for  the  fibres  of  its  bark, 
which  form  a coarse  substitute  for  Hemp.  Messrs. 
Wight  and  Arnott  (1.  c.)  unite  the  plant  des- 
cribed by  Dr.  Roxburgh  with  one  which  is  very 
common  in  all  parts  of  India  in  the  rainy  season, 
the  Sesbania  aculeata  of  Persoon,  and  which  is 
called  Juyunti  in  Bengal,  and  dhnndaui  in 
North-West  India.  It  springs  up  in  rice-fields, 
and  other  wet  cultivation,  during  the  rainy 
season.  These  two  varieties  are  thus  described 
by  Messrs.  Wight  and  Arnott,  under  the  name 
of  S.  aculeata.  Dr.  Roxburgh  gives  the  following 
general  directions  for  its  culture.  The  soil  is  gene- 
rally low  and  wet,  and  not  requiring  much  prepara- 
tion, as  the  plant  is  hardy,  growing  from  six  to 
ten  feet,  and  rapid  in  growl  h.  This  renders  it 
advantageous  to  cultivate,  especially  as  it  is  con- 
sidered a meliorating  crop.  The  time  of  sowing 
is  when  the  soil  has  been  moistened  by  the  first 
showers  of  April  or  May.  About  thirty  pounds 
ol  seed  are  allowed  to  the  acre,  and  less  weeding 
is  required  than  for  Jute.  The  crop  is  ready  to 
cut  in  September  and  October,  though  the  fibre 
does  not  suffer  if  left  standing  till  the  seed  is 
ripe,  in  November.  The  process  of  steeping  and 
cleaning  the  fibre  is  similar  to  that  required  for 
Sunn,  that  is,  Grotalaria  junceu.  The  general 
produce  of  an  acre  is  from  one  hundred 
to  one  thousand  pounds  of  ill-cleaned  fibre,  the 
current  price  somewhat  less  than  that  of  Pant, 
viz.,  Gurchorus  olilorim  and  capsular  in.  The 
expense  of  cultivation,  including  land  rent,  is 
about  nine  rupees.  This  plant,  generally  culti- 
vated about  Calcutta  during  the  rams,  grows 
to  the  height  of  from  six  to  ten  feet,  the  fibres 
are  long  (six  to  seven  feet),  but  coarser  and 
moic  harsh  than  those  of  Hemp,  unless  cut  at 
n very  early  period.  From  its  great  strength  it 
is  well  calculated  for  the  manufacture  of  cord- 
age and  cables.  In  Bengal,  the  fishermen 
make  drag-ropes  to  their  nets  of  this  substance, 
on  account  of  its  strength,  and  durability  in 
water.  Indeed  by  the  Bengalese  it  is  considered 
more  durable  in  water  than  either  Sunn  or 
Paut.  It  has  been  observed  to  Dr.  Royle  by 
one  gentleman  well  acquainted  with  this  fibre 
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in  India,  that  he  was  at  a loss  to  know  why 
the  Dhunchee  remained  so  much  neglected  in 
Great  Britain,  as  it  is  really  a very  excellent 
fibre  for  common  curd  arid  twine  purposes,  and 
certainly  very  much  superior  in  strength  and 
durability  to  Jute.  It  is  also  a much  hardier 
plant  than  Jute  ; the  latter,  indeed,  being 
rather  an  uncertain  crop,  for  the  production 
of  the  fine,  long,  silky  fibre,  so  much  called 
for  in  England*  Another  gentleman  observ- 
ed, that  though  rather  wiry  it  was  strong, 
and  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  Contraction  when 
wetted,  so  much  so,  that  it  would  even  carry 
away  the  mainmast  of  a ship  by  mere  contraction. 
Mr.  Deneef,  the  Belgian  farmer  employed  in 
India,  presented  samples  of  the  Bengal  Hemp, 
called  Dhuncha,  to  the  Agri-Iiorticultural  Soci- 
ety, in  November,  1840,  and  stated  that  they 
had  been  dressed  after  the  Belgian  mode.  A 
begah,  he  says,  will  ylTd  173  lb.  of  cleaned  fibre, 
and  92  1b.  of  seed.  A woman  can  dress  about 
4 lb.  a day.  In  April,  1581,  Captain  Thompson 
presented  a dressed  sample  of  the  fibre  of  the 
Dhuncha  of  Bengal,  and  a piece  of  rope  made  of 
it.  This  rope,  he  stated,  had  been  used  in  vari- 
ous way  for  nearly  two  years,  and  from  various 
reports  upon  it,  he  thought  it  likely  to  come  into 
extensive  use.  Specimens  of  the  fibre  and  rope 
were  also  sent  to  the  Exhibition  of  185  I,  and  we 
have  already  given  (see  Fibres)  the  result  of  the 
trial  made  with  this  rope  in  the  Arsenal  of  Fort 
William,  whence  it  appears  that  a three  and  a 
half  inch  rope  of  Dhunchee  broke  with  not  less 
than  75  cwr.,  though  the  Government  Proof,  re- 
quired for  such  rope,  was  only  49  cwt.  The 
price  o*'  the  Dhunchee,  in  the  interior,  has  long 
been  about  R.  1 8 per  maund.  The  following 
are  reports  upon  this  fibre  : “ The  Dhunchee  is 
very  suitable  for  ropes,  and  if  it  will  take  in  tar, 
is  of  considerable  value.  It  would  probably 
fetch  from  £30  to  £35  a ton,  and  after  being  in- 
troduced and  known,  perhaps  £5  more.”  It 
was  also  valued  by  others  at  £35  in  1853. 
These  fibres,  in  fact  all  the  fibres  from  the  East, 
would  be  much  more  valuable  if  properly  scutch- 
ed ; and  if  scutching  mills  were  sent  out,  these 
fibres  could  be  brought  in  a greatly  improved  state 
to  market. — Hoyle  Ftb.  Pl.  p.  293 

(7565)  SESBANIA  /EGYPT!  AC  A,  the  Egyp- 
tian species,  found  also  in  India,  forms  a small 
and  very  elegant  tree  ; its  wood  is  employed  in 
making  the  best  charcoal  for  gunpowder.— Eng. 
Ot/c.  i his  species  ot  sesbania  may  be  seen  in 
culture  for  the  sake  of  its  leaves,  which  the  Bur- 
mese use  for  poultices  to  promote  suppuration. 
Owing  to  this  characteristic  they  call  the  tree 
water  chief. — Mason. 

(7566)  SESBANIA  CANNABINA,  the 
Dhanchi  of  Bengal,  is  not  found  wild.  It  G cul- 
tivated on  account  of  the  fibres  of  its  bark,  which 
are  coarse,  but  more  durable  than  some  other  sub- 
stitutes of  hemp,  especially  when  exposed  to  wet 
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and  are  therefore  generally  employed  for  the  drag- 
ropes  and  other  cordage  about  fishing-nets. — Eng. 
Gyc. 

(7567)  SETARIA,  a genus  of  Grasses  con- 
taining a few  species  cultivated  as  corn-grains 
in  some  countries.  The  genus  is  named  from 
‘ seta,’  a bristle,  on  acconnt  of  the  bristly  nature 
of  the  involucrum.  The  species  are  found  in 
both  the  hot  and  temperate  parts  of  the  world. 
The  genus  nearly  corresponds  in  character  with 
Panicum , under  which  it  is  sometimes  included, 
but  it  is  also  combined  with  Pennisetum.  It  is 
characterised  by  having  the  spikelets  2-flowered, 
supported  by  two  or  more  bristles  ; the  lower 
valve  is  the  smallest  ; the  lower  flower  is  neuter 
or  male,  with  the  valves  of  the  corolla  coriaceous 
and  indurated,  awnless,  the  lower  one  embracing 
the  other  ; petaloid  scales  very  obtuse  and  sub- 
falcate  ; gennen  emarginate  ; seed  included  with- 
in the  persistent  glumes.  The  species  are  found 
both  in  the  hot  and  temperate  parts  of  the  world. 

(7568)3ETARIA  GLAUCA.  Glaucous  Bristle 
Grass,  has  a panicle  spiked,  continuous  ; bristles 
of  the  involucre  round,  with  erect  teeth  ; outer 
glumella  of  the  fruit  conspicuously  wavy,  wrin- 
kled transversely  ; lower  floret  triandrous  with 
two  glumellas.  It  is  found  in  Hertfordshire  and 
other  parts  of  England.  The  first  twospecies  are 
found  in  America  and  India.  S.  German ica  and 
8.  Italic  a are  cultivated  as  articles  of  diet 
in  Europe  and  India. — Eng.  Gyc. 

(7569)  SETARIA  ITALIC  A,  Italian 
Panicle.  Panicum  Italicum.  Lin. 


Tennay,  Tam. 
Kang.Guz. 

Raulaw,  Duk. 
Cungnie,  Hindooik. 
Nuvanay,  Can. 
Navaria,  Mal. 


Caraloo,  Tel. 
Doklm,  Arab. 
Tenna,  Hout.  .Mal. 
Arzun,  Pi: us. 
Prayingoo,  Sans. 


This  grain  is  prized  by  the  natives  of  India, 
who  make  cakes  of  it  and  also  prepare  it  as 
ponidge.  Por  the  purposes  of  pastry  it  is  very 
little  inferior  to  wheat,  and  when  boiled  with 
milk,  forms  a light  and  pleasant  meal  for  inva- 
lids. This  article  grows  in  abundance  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  in  Portu- 
gal, where  it  is  termed  Mitho  Painco. — Aiuxlie, 
page  221). 

1 7 5 7 0)  SETARIA  : Species.  A species  of 
setnria,  which  the  Karens  call  “ horsetail  grass” 
is  scattered  all  over  the  Tenasserim  Provinces. — 
Mason. 


(7571)  SETARIA  V ERT I C ELL  AT  A . Bris- 
tle-Grass, has  a panicle  spiked,  lobed  below  ; 
branches  whoi  led;  bristles  of  the  involucre  rough, 
with  reversed  teeth,  outer  glumella  of  the  fruit 
nearly  even  ; lower  floret  united  with  one  glu- 
mella. It  is  found  in  cultivated  fields  in  Eng- 
land. Also  in  India. 

(7572)  SETARIA  VIRIDIS,  Green  Bristle- 
Grass,  has  a panicle  spiked,  continuous  ; bristles 
of  the  involucre  rough,  witli  erect  teeth  ; outer 
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glumella  of  the  fruit  nearly  even  ; lower  floret  i 
neuter,  with  one  glumella.  * This  species  is  also 
British  and  Indian. 

(7573)  SE1TIIA  INDICA.  Erythroxi/letf 
111.  48.  Roxb.  c.  88.  . V 

Semboolinja  inarum.  Thavadarmn,  Tam. 

When  fully  grown,  it  is  still  a small  tire,  the 
fruit  yields  an  oil,  and  the  wood  is  esteemed  ns- 
a substitute  for  sandal  wood. — M.E.J.li.  This,. 
Dr  Wight  believes,  is  the  erythroxylon  areola'- ■ 
turn  of  Ainslie,  when  largest  it  is  still  but  a 
small  tree,  Ainsiie  states  that  the  wood  is  so  - 
fragrant,  that  it  is  used  in  Mysore  as  a substi- 
tute for  sandal  wood. — Wight.' 

(7574)  SEWING.  The  art  of  Sewing  is  ■ 
now  practised  in  India  chiefly  by  men,  who  are: 
Mahomedans.  They  form  the  class  of  tailors- 
(durzees),  who  make  the  dres-es  of  their  Ma- 
homedan  brethren.  One  is  usually  kept  in  the: 
service  of  most  Europeans.—  Hoyle  Arts  §-c.  of  , 
India,  page  505 

(7575)  SEYCHELLE  COCOA-NUT  is  the 
fruit  of  one  of  the  Palms  ( Lodoicea  iechellaruni)t , 
respecting  which  many  fabulous  accounts  were 
formerly  related,  such  as,  that  it  was  piodueedi 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  the  nuts  being  only 
found  thrown  up  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mnldive 
Islands.  They  were  called  Coco  de  Maldivia, , 
or  Coco  de  Salomon,  bv  the  early  Portuguese  • 
navigators.  Many  marvellous  medical  virtues- 
were  ascribed  to  these  nuts  by  the  physicians  of: 
the  age,  both  Asiatic  and  European,  and  they 
were  consequently  sold  at,  a high  price.  At  pie-  ■ 
sent  they  form  only  objects  of  curiosity,  and  are  ■ 
well  known  under  the  name  of  Double  Cocoa- • 
Nuts.  Tire  tree  yielding  them  was  first  discover- 
ed by  Ban  e,  a French  officer  of  engineers,  in  i 
1769,  then  described  by  Sonnernt,  but  for  the 
first  time  accurately  described  by  Labiilardiere, 

‘ Ann.  Mas.’  Paris,  ix.  p.  140,  t.  13.  A very 
full  description  and  illustrative  plates  have  been 
yiven  by  Dr.  Hooker,  in  the  ‘ Botanical  Maga- 
zine,’ N.  S.,  Nos.  i v. , v , and  vi.,  1827  ; and  a 
paper  on  the  subject  was  read  at  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  by  a resident  of  the  Seychelle 
Islands.  To  the  inhabitants  the  tree  is  useful 
for  its  timber,  which  is  hard  externally,  aad  em- 
ployed in  building  their  huts  and  for  posts;  the 
leaves  and  their  footstalks  are  used  for  the  roof, 
walls,  and  partitions,  and  for  mauy  other  domes- 
tic purposes.  The  nuts  weigh  from  23  to  25 
pounds  each,  and  when  fresh  contain  a white, 
transparent,  and  jelly-like  substance,  which  is 
edible.  The  shells  are  employed  in  making  vessels 
and  dishes  of  various  kinds,  and  the  entire  nuts 
form  articles  of  commerce,  as  they  are  esteemed 
in  other  countries  both  for  their  fabled  virtues 
and  as  curiosities. — Eng.  Gyc.  See  Lodoicea, 
also  Sea-Cocoanut. 

(7576)  SHADDOCK.  A large  species  of 
Citrus,  commonly  cultivated  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  for  the  sake  of  the  delicate,  subacid, 
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juicy  pulp,  with  which  they  abound.  When  at 
their  greatest  size,  they  are  called  Pompoleons ; 
the  smallest,  form  the  forbidden  fruit  of  the 
English  markets — Faulkner. 

(757?)  SHAGREEN. 

Chagrin  Fn.  I Schngrim,  Rus. 

Schagrin,  Gkr.  | 

A sort  of  hard  grained  leather,  prepared  in  a 
peculiar  manner  from  the  skin  of  hors>  s and 
other  animals,  and  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  small  cases  and  boxes.  The  leather  is  pre- 
pared in  Poland,  Astracan  in  Russia,  and  various 
parts  of  the  Levant. — Faulkner.  Shagreen  dif- 
fers from  leather  in  not  being  tanned  or 

tawed.  It  bears  some  resemblance  to  parchment, 
but  the  grain  or  hair  side  is  granulated  or  cover- 
ed with  small  round  rough  specks.  It  is  an 
oriental  manufacture,  and  the  method  of  prepar- 
ing it  was  long  kept  secret.  It  is  saiil  to  be  pre- 
pared from  the  skins  of  horses,  wild  asses  and 
camels,  those  portions  being  preferred  which 
cover  the  chine.  '1  he  fillets  of  skin  are  steeped 
in  water  until  the  hair  is  sufficiently  loosened  to 
be  scraped  off  ; the  skins  are  then  stretched  upi>n 
a board,  and  are  unhaired  and  fleshed  wiih  a 
knife.  Each  fillet  is  then  stretched  in  a frame,  as 
in  the  preparation  of  parchment,  and  is  moistened 
from  lime  to  time  and  gradually  distended.  While 
still  moist,  the  grain  or  hair  side  is  sprinkled  over 
with  the  seeds  of  a kind  of  Chenopodium  ; they  are 
hard,  of  a shining  black  colour,  and  about  the 
size  of  poppy  seed.  These  3eeds  are  forced  into 
the  surface  of  the  skin  by  the  pressure  of  the  feet 
or  by  means  of  a simple  press,  a piece  of  felt  or 
thick  stuff  being  laid  over  the  seeds.  In  this 
state  the  skin  is  left  to  dry  in  the  shade,  and 
when  the  seeds  are  shaken  out  by  beaiing  the 
skin,  the  surface  of  thelatler  is  pitted  with  small 
hollows  corresponding  with  the  forms  of  the 
seeds.  The  skin  is  now  stretched  on  an  inclined 
plane,  by  attaching  its  upper  end  to  hooks  and 
fastening  weights  to  its  lower  end,  it  is  thinned 
off  with  a half-moon  knife,  care  being  taken 
not  to  cut  so  far  as  the  bottom  of  the  little 
pits  occasioned  bv  the  seeds.  On  macerating  the 
skins  in  water  they  swell,  and  they  become  promi- 
nent over  the  shaven  surface.  The  process  is 
completed  by  steeping  the  strips  in  a warm  solu- 
tion of  soda  ; salt  brine  is  then  used,  and  the 
skins  are  ready  for  the  dyer. — Tomlinson. 

(7578)  SHALE,  a term  applied  to  any  argil- 
laceous deposit  naturally  divisible  into  laminse 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  deposition.  Thus  there 
are  sand/,  calcareous,  purely  argillaceous,  and 
carbonaceous  shales  ; there  is  also  a black  and  a 
brown  bituminous  shale  Tomlinson.  Shales 
or  fire  Clays,  occur  at  Streepermatoor,  Tripasoor, 
Chingleput,  Mettnpollium,  and  Cuddapah. 

(7579)  SHALLO T.  Allium  Ascalonictjm. 

Gundhund,  Hind. 

Propagated  in  the  same  way  as  the  chive 

Riddell.  Shallots  arc  the  ’ mildest  of  the 
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onion  tribe,  seeds  seldom  ; propagated  by  the 
young  bulbs,  used  in  sauces,  salads,  &c. — Jafi'ny. 

(7580)  SHA-NEE,  a bast  of  Amman,  of  a 
reddish  brown  colour,  rough  and  coarse. 

(7581  ) SHARK’S  FINS. 

Soorn  meen  sepputtav,  Tam.  | Iyu  or  Yu,  Malat 

Paak,  Duk.  Guz. and  Hind,  j and  Javanese. 

Sharks  are  numerous,  and  of  great  size 
in  the  seas  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and 
their  tins  are  a regular  article  of  trade  for 
the  market  of  China,  where  they  are  prized 
for  their  real  or  imaginary  stimulating  and 
restorative  qualities.  The  name  for  the  shark 
in  Malay  and  Javanese  is  Iyu,  or,  abbre- 
viated, Yu,  and  this  name  has  a very  extensive 
cunency,  for  it  is  even  found  in  some  dialects 
of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. — Cruicfurd  Did. 
page  378. 

Sharks  fins  are  largely  exported  from  Bombay 
and  Madras  to  China,  where  they  are  much  es- 
teemed as  a strengthening  food.  They  are  chivf- 
ly  collected  in  the  Persian  and  Arabian  Gulfs, 
on  the  Coasts  of  Mekran  and  Malabar,  and  other 
places  along  the  sea  coasts. — Faulkner. 

The  Chinese  fishmongers  of  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, also,  obtain  Shark’s  fins  fnan  the  same  lo- 
calities which  supply  them  with  Fish  maws.  These 
fins  are  not  exclusively  selected  from  Sharks 
(Squali,)  but  equally  from  (Raiae).  Quantities 
examined  at  Pinang  were  composed  of  Fins  of 
the  following  Genera : Stegostoma,  Carcharias, 
Sphyrna,  Pnstis,  Rhinobatus,  Trygon , and  Mylio- 
batis.  Of  all  fishes  Sharks  and  Rays  are  the 
most  valuable  to  the  Chinese.  The  flesh  and  en- 
trails ol  all,  not  even  the  electric  Rays  ( Torpedini - 
decs)  excepted,  are  eaten  either  fresh  or  dried,  the 
skin  is  used  for  polishing  or  converted  into  Sha- 
green ; gelatine  is  obtained  from  the  larger  fins, 
glue  from  the  smaller.  All,  except  the  caudal 
fins,  are  cut  at  the  root  so  as  to  leave  as  little 
flesh  as  possible.  The  root  is  dipped  in  wetted 
lime  (Chunam)  in  the  erroneous  bt-lief  of  prevent- 
ing attacks  ol  insects,  and  then  the  fins  are  dried 
in  the  sun.  Those  imported  in  the  Straits  Set- 
tlements are  packed  promiscuously  in  gunny 
bags,  each  containing  from  one  half  to  one  Pikul. 
According  to  the  value  in  the  Chinese  market, 
fishmongei  s assort  the  fins  in  two  kinds, 

white  and  “ black  ” I he  white  consist  ex- 
clusively of  the  dorsal  fins,  which  are  on  both 
sides  of  a uniform  light  colour  and  reputed  to 
yield  more  gelatine  than  the  other  fins.  In  China, 
the  lovers  of  gelatinous  soups  pay  from  30  to 
40  S|  anish  Dollars  per  Pikul  of  white  fins.  The 
pectoral,  ventral  and  anal  fins  pass  under  the 
denomination  of  black  fins.  The  colour,  how- 
ever, varies  according  to  the  species  from  buff 
to  grey  or  brown,  and  most,  of  them  are  of  two 
different  colours,  the  upper  surface  being  dark, 
the  lower  light.  The  black  fins,  for  obvious 
reasons  the  most  numerous,  are  supposed  to  yield 
a comparatively  small  quantity  of  gelatine  and 
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sell  in  China  from  15  to  20  Spanish  Dollars  per 
i’ikul.  Mr.  W.  T.  Lewis  has  communicated  the 
annexed  table,  shewing  the  quantity  of  Shark’s 
tins  imported  into,  and  exported  d 
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down  in  the  schools  of  the  West,  that  the  pat- 
terns and  colours  of  woven  goods  should  diversi- 
fy plain  surfaces  without  disturbing  the  imprest 

..  „ , r,,.  r-.„  uring  10  years  sion  of  flatness,  has  evidently  been  known  to  them 

from  Penang  to  China.  The  total  ^ • --  • 1 


quantities  of 
Shark’s  Pins  imported  into  and  exported  from 
Prince  of  Wales  Island,  from  I 832  to  IS 42 


were 


IMPORTS. 

1832—33 

Quantity 

Value  in 

TO 

in  L'ikuls, 

Spanish 

1841—42 

Dollars 

Total,... 

1,350 

19,216 

Cantor. 

Shark’s  fins  are  sought  for  from  the  Indian  ocean 
to  the  Sandwich  islands  to  supply  the  Chinese 
market.  The  chief  supply  is  from  .Bombay  and 
the  Persian  Gulf.  They  are  fat,  cartilaginous, 
and  when  cooked,  esteemed  by  the  Chinese  as  a 
stimulant  and  tonic.  They  should  be  thoiougliL 
dried  and  kept  from  any  moisture.  About  five 
hundred  pieces  are  contained  in  a pecul.  The 
price  is  from  §3  to  §60  per  pecul.  There 
seems  to  be  little  or  no  choice  as  to  what  species 
of  shark  the  fins  are  from,  but  those  of  a whitish 
color  are  valued  much  higher  than  the  black  sort. 
Sharks  and  rays  of  all  kinds  form  a common 
article  of  food  oil  the  Chinese  sea  coast.  The 
trade  in  shark’s  fins  is  likely  to  extend  at  the  north 
— Morrison.  Travancore  sends  Shark’s  Pins 
which  is  a favorite  article  of  diet  with  the 
Chinese,  and  is  largely  exporter). — M.  E.  J.  R. 

(7582)  SHA-PHYOO,  a bast  of  Arracan, 
long,  thin,  smooth  layers,  light-colored,  tough 
and  flexible. 


KX  PORTS. 

1832  33 

TO 

1841-42 

Quantity 

inPikiils. 

Value  in 
Spanish 
Dollars. 

Total,... 

3 177 

48,036 

(7583)  SHAWLS. 

Chala,  Chales,  Kit.  Shawl,  Pers. 

Schulea,  Ger.  Cbale3,  Port. 

Shawl,  Guz.  Hind.  Schavalos,  Sp. 

Shavali,  It. 

Are  well-known  articles  of  dress,  made  of 
wool,  silk,  or  more  commonly  of  silk  and  wool 
mixed.  The  finest  shawls  are  those  made  at 
Cashmere,  which  are  largely  exported  from  Bom- 
bay to  London.  The  chief  seats  of  the  shawl 
manufacture  in  Britain  are.  Paisley  and  Nor- 
wich ; the  French  shawls  are,  however,  much 
more  esteemed  than  the  English. — Faulkner. 

Although  in  many  branches  of  textile  manufac- 
ture, England  has  outstripped  her  oriental  teach- 
er, we  still  find  among  the  workmen  of  the 
East,  a degree  of  taste  in  the  adjustment  of  then- 
designs,  an  amount  of  skill  applied  to  the  get- 
ting-up of  the  fabric  and  the  blending  of  patterns 
and  colours  so  aptly  combined,  as  to  leave  no- 
thing to  be  desired,  but  rather  to  shew  that  what 
wre  are  now  arriving  at  in  arts-design  by  the  aid  of 
scientific  teachings,  has  been  practised  amongst 
that  ancient  race  during  the  last  thousand  years. 
The  correct  principle  which  science  has  laid 
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from  the  earliest  times.  Nor  is  it  in  this  alone  that 
the  workmen  of  the  East  excel  : they  are  equally 
celebraied  for  the  rich  and  varied  beauty  of  their 
patterns,  and  the  strict  appropriateness  of  these 
to  the  colours  employed.  Foremost  amongst  the 
woven  fabrics  of  India  are  flic  world-famed 
shawls  of  Cashmere,  the  finest  of  which,  in  spite 
of  many  imitations  in  Europe,  are  still  pro- 
duced in  the  “Vale  of  Cashmere,”  whence  con- 
tours to  come  the  suppiy  of  the  most  valuable 
wool  employed  in  the  manufacture.  The  Cash- 
mere  goat  thrives  no  where  so  well  as  amidst  the 
grassy  ravines  and  shady  clefts  of  the  Cashme- 
rian  hills;  and  from  the  neck  and  under  part  of 
the  body  ol  the  animal  is  taken  the  fine,  flossy, 
silk-like  hair,  which  is  woiked  up  into  these 
beautiful  shawls  with  an  exquisiie  taste  and  skill 
which  all  the  mechanical  ingenuity  of  Europe  has 
never  been  able  to  imitate  with  more  than  partial 
success.  Mention  may  be  found  of  these  shawls  in 
the  Mahubharat  and  other  ancient  works  of  the 
East.  The  people  of  the  countries  adjacent  to 
Cashmere  tire  there  spoken  of  as  bringing  skins 
and  cloths  of  wool  embroidered  with  gold  as  tri- 
bute to  the  sovereign.  From  the,  Ayeen  A Mer- 
ry, written  in  the  sixteenth  century,  we  gather 
that  the  Emperor  Akbar  encouraged  the  manu- 
facture of  these  shawls  by  every  means  in  his 
power,  even  designing  some  himself,  and  intro- 
ducing a greater  and  richer  variety  of  colours  in 
their  patterns.  The  same  work  informs  us  of 
the  extension  of  this  manufacture  to  the  state  of 
Lahore,  where  it  is  said  there  were  then  a thou- 
sand manufactories  employed  on  them.  A mix- 
ture of  wool  and  silk  for  turbans  is  also  spoken 
of;  and  some  space  is  occupied  with  an  enumer- 
ation of  the  various  qualities  of  the  shawls  and 
turbans,  and  the,  mode  of  classifying  them  for 
value.  Since  the  above  period,  the  many  trou- 
bles and  political  changes  in  the  position  of 
country  have  materially  affected  this  branch 
of  industry;  and  we  accordingly  find  that 
from  30,000  looms,  which  was  at  one 
time  the  number  at  work  in  Lahore,  there 
were,  some,  years  since,  but  16,000.  Doubt- 
less the  more  settled  state  of  the  country, 
and  the  increasing  demand  for  the  article  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  will  now  help  to  re- 
vive this  manufacture.  In  all  eastern  countries 
the  shawl  is  ever  considered  the  most  essential 
and  graceful  part  of  ornamental  dress  ; and  even 
in  Europe,  with  their  many  beautiful  imitations, 
the  true  Cashmere  shawl  is  still  sought  and  paid 
for  at  enormous  prices.  Even  in  India  it  is  by 
no  means  unusual  for  a rajah  to  pay  ten  thous- 
and rupees  (10007.)  for  one  of  the  finest  of  those 
productions  ; and  which,  in  all  probability,  will 
have  cost  the  labour  of  a whole  family  for  a 
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life-time.  The  annual  value  of  these  shawls  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain  does  not  exceed  six  or 
seven  thousand  pounds,  and  forms  no  sort  of 
criterion  as  to  the  yearly  produce  of  the  Cash- 
nierian  looms,  since  by  far  the  most  valuable  are 
taken  by  native  kings  and  vajnli3,  and  large  quan- 
tities are  also  dispatched  to  Bussia,  Turkey, 
Greece,  America,  and  continental  Europe.  Pre- 
vious to  the  imitation  of  these  goods  at  Paisley, 
the  imports  had  amounted  to  as  much  as  16,000/. 
annually.  In  embroidered  shawls,  scarfs,  hand- 
kerchiefs, &c.,  in  silk,  cotton,  and  mixed  fabrics, 
India  stands  preemenent.  Here  also  as  in  the 
make  of  Cashmere  shawls,  the  Hindoos,  by  their 
skilful  and  delicate  manipulation,  are  able  to  pro- 
duce fabrics  of  such  exquisite  fineness,  as  to  defy 
the  more  scientific  labours  of  European  nations. 
Their  scarfs  of  brocaded  gold  and  silver,  laid 
upon  red,  white,  and  green  grounds,  and  worked 
in  and  interspersed  with  beetle’s  wings,  and  other 
ornaments,  are  at  once  the  wonder  and  admira- 
tion of  the  world. — Capper's  Three  Presidencies. 

Bangalore  & ilk  shawls.  At  the  Mad  ms 
Exhibition  of  1865,  two  Bangalore  Si/fr 
Bed  Quilts  exhibited  by  Moonshee  Nunjapah 
(clxxiv  147)  Dondala  Esmursan  (clxxiv  158) 
were  good  specimens  of  this  description  of 
native  manufacture,  and  the  jury  would  have  as- 
signed a prize  to  the  first  as  being  the  superior 
article  of  the  two,  had  not  both  been  priced  so 
much  above  their  real  value  as  to  prevent  their 
being  brought  into  general  use. 

A Bangalore  Silk  Shawl  by  Moonshee  Nun- 
japah (clxxiv  153)  weighing  2 lbs.  3 oz.  5$ 
dr.  price  125  Rs.  was  the  best  woven  fabric 
of  this  description,  and  the  jury  awarded  him,  a 
2nd  Class  Medal. 

(7584)  SHAWL  WOOL  GOATS.  In  Thibet, 
there  are  two  varieties  ; one  is  a large,  animal, 
with  great  horns,  called  Rappoo  ; the  other 
smaller, aud  with  slender  horns, is  called  “Tilloo.” 
The  latter  yields  the  finest  wool,  but  they  are 
mixed  for  ordinary  purposes.  Dr  Hooker  was 
assured  that  the  sheep,  of  which  large  flocks  were 
grazing  near,  afford  the  finest  wool  of  any.  The 
animals  were  caught  by  the  tail,  their  legs  tied, 
the  long  winter’s  hair  pulled  out,  and  the  re- 
mainder cut  away  with  a broad  flat  knife, 
which  was  sharpened  with  a scythe  stone.  The 
operation  was  clumsily  performed,  and  the 
skin  much  cut. — Hooker,  Him.  Jour.  Vol.  II. 
page  88. 

(7585)  SHELL,  The  protective  covering  of 
a class  of  animals  widely  distributed  throughout 
the  earth,  the  fresh  water,  and  the  ocean.  This 
covering  is  in  most  cases  exterior,  and  large 
enough  to  enclose  the  whole  body  ; but  in  some 
cases  it  is  interior,  and  only  of  sufficient  size  to 
protect  the  heart  and  lungs.  Shell  is  a secre- 
tion from  the  skin  which  covers  the  back  of  the 
animal,  and  which  is  of  a peculiar  thickness  and 
neshy  consistence,  and  is  called  the  mantle.  This 
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fleshy  mantle  is  very  evident  on  the  back  of  the 
common  grey  slug,  in  which  it  coveis  only  a 
portion  of  the  body,  and  contains  in  general, 
within  the  substance,  an  internal  shell,  small, 
flat,  transparent,  and  oval  The  snail  affords 
a familiar  instance  of  an  external  shell.  Shells 
are  called  univalve  or  bivalve  according  as 
they  consist  of  one  part,  or  of  two  parts  joined 
together  by  a hinge.  The  snail  is  univalve,  the 
oyster  is  bivalve  Bivalves  are  inferior  in  the 
scale  of  existence  to  univalves,  both  as  it  respects 
powers  of  motion  and  organs  of  sense.  The 
generality  of  the  bivalve  shells,  including  vari- 
ous oysters,  muscles,  &c,,  are  termed  nacreous 
shells,  from  nacre,  the  French  tor  mother-of- 
pearl.  Their  structure  and  uses  in  the  arts 
have  been  already  treated  of  Molluscous  animals 
were  chiefly  represented  in  the  Exhibition  of 
1851,  by  the  ingenious  arrangement  of  their 
shelly  coverings  in  the  form  of  vases,  bas- 
kets, 8tc.  An  elegant  epergne  was  exhibited, 
composed  entirely  of  shells  gathered  from  the 
shores  of  the  Bahamas,  arranged  as  cornucopias 
filled  with  flowers,  in  great  variety  of  colour  and 
beauty.  Also  a large  vase  from  the  same  islands 
with  a group  of  flowers  composed  entirely  of 
pure  white  shells^  Shell  bracelets  from  Dacca, 
with  a half- moon  saw,  and  complete  set  of  ap- 
paratus used  by  the  bracelet-makers,  were  curi- 
ous. There  were  also  interesting  specimens  of 
the  conchology  of  Jersey,  among  which  was  the 
Oreille  de  Me r,  a shell-fish  abundantly  found  in 
that  island,  and  used  in  a variety  of  ways  for 
food,  while  the  shell  is  preserved,  and  exported 
to  England,  where  its  pearly  iridescence  oauses 
it  to  be  valued  in  ornamental  papier  maolie 
works.  There  were  also  vases  and  table-tops, 
from  the  Channel  Islands,  richly  ornamented 
with  wreaths  of  shells.  The  little  island  of 
Herm  affords  an  immense  collection  of  interest- 
ing shells,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  de- 
vices were  executed.  Bouquets  in  shell-work 
from  the  Mauritius,  specimens  from  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  and  leaves,  baskets  and  flowers,  in 
the  same  material,  from  France,  completed  the 
large  amount  of  shell-work  displayed  in  the  Ex- 
hibition. The  so-called  Shell  of  the  tortoise, 
which  is  merely  a bony  covering,  and  different 
in  structure  from  true  shell,  was  displayed  in  its 
natural  state,  and  in  a variety  of  beautiful 
fancy  articles,  from  Ceylon,  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago, France,  Trinidad,  &c.  The  beautiful 
lining  of  oyster-shells,  known  as  mother-of-pearl, 
was  manufactured  into  articles  of  great  beauty, 
while  a profuse  display  of  the  pearls  themselves, 
the  produce  of  the  pearl-oyster,  or  rather  mus- 
sel, were  very  interesting  to  look  upon,  though 
they  are,  in  fact,  a proof  of  disease  in  the  ani- 
mal which  secretes  them.  Pearls  are  produced 
when  the  transparent  envelope  of  the  animal, 
called  the  mantle,  is  wounded  or  irritated.  There 
are  small,  boring  worms,  which  pierce  the  shell 
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and  penetrate  to  the  body  of  the  animal,  '['lie 
mantle  then  sends  forth  a quantity  of  pearly 
matter  over  the  wounded  spot,  and  this  becomes 
a little  knob  or  pearl.  Grains  of  sand,  or  other 
minute  substances  entering  the  shell,  are  in  the 
same  way  coated  over  with  pearly  matter. 
Tomlinson,  p.  cxxix.  It  remains  therefore  to  speak 
of  the  univalve  shells,  and  their  employment  in  the 
arts.  Most  ol  the  univalve  shells  are  of  the  charac- 
ter called  porcelanous  from  their  brittleness,  trans- 
lucence,  and  the  resemblance  of  their  fracture  to 
that  of  porcelain.  But  this  fracture  when  exa- 
mined by  the  miscroseope  reveals  a structure  of 
thick  parallel  layers,  usually  of  a finely  fibrous 
nature,  at  right  angles  to  the  external  surface. 
Dr.  Aikin  says  that  these  fibres  are  often  nothing 
more  than  the  transverse  section  of  thin  trans- 
parent parallel  lamellae,  which  when  viewed  on 
their  broad  surfaces  often  exhibit  the  usual  na- 
tural joints  of  calcareous  spar.  The  soluble  part 
of  these  shells  is  carbonate  of  lime,  the  particles 
of  which  are  cemented  together  with  a very  mi- 
nute proportion  of  animal  mucus.  The  hard 
and  compact  nature  of  such  shells,  and  their 
generally  smooth  surface,  prevent  their  being  cut 
by  the  ordinary  tools,  which  are  available  for 
the  less  hard  and  frangible  nacreous  shells : it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  treat  them  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  lapidary,  with  emery,  rottenstone,  and 
other  substances  harder  than  the  shells  them- 
selves. Such  shells  generally  require  rather 
to  be  polished  than  cut,  but  where  it  is 
necessary  to  divide  them  in  order  to  exhibit 
their  sections,  they  are  operated  upon  by 
means  of  the  slioer  with  diamond  powder.  Cer- 
tain descriptions  of  these  shells  are  well  adapted 
for  cameo-cutting,  on  account  of  their  substance 
being  made  up  of  differently  coloured  layers,  and 
also  on  account  of  a difference  of  hardness  and 
texture  in  the  different  layers,  some  approaching 
more  nearly  to  the  nature  of  nacreous  than  of 
porcelanous  material.  Specimens  of  cameo- 
shells,  and  of  the  rude  but  efficient  instruments 
for  cutting  them,  were  shown  in  the  Indian  collec- 
tion of  the  Great  Exhibition.  The  shells  were 
dense,  thick,  and  consisted  of  three  layers  of 
differently  coloured  shell  material.  “ In  the 
Cassia  rufa  each  layer  is  composed  of  many  very 
thin  plates,  in  other  words  is  laminated,  the 
laminae,  being  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
main  layer  : each  lamina  consists  of  a series  of 
elongated  prismatic  cells,  adherent  by  their  long- 
sides.  The  laminae  of  the  outer  and  inner  layers 
are  parallel  to  the  lines  of  growth,  while  those  of 
the  middle  layer  arc  at  right  angles  to  them.” 
Several  varieties  of  the  genus  Strombus  or  conch, 
supply  suitable  shells  for  cameo  cutting.  The  outer 
layer  is  nearly  colourless,  can  be  operated 
upon  with  steel  tools,  and  may  be  carved  into 
smooth  and  finished  forms.  Experience  has 
taught  the  cameo-cutter  to  choose  the  kinds 
known  as  the  Bull’s  Mouth,  the  Black  Helmet, 
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the  Horned  Helmet,  and  the  Queen  Couch,  of 
which  the  first  two  are  the  best.  The  art  oli 
cameo  catling  was  confined  to  Rome  for  upwards 
of  forty  years,  and  to  Italy  until  the  last  twenty- 
six  years,  at  which  time  an  Italian  began  cutting! 
cameos  in  Baris,  and  now  upwards  of  300  per- 
sons are  employed  in  the  trade  in  that  city. 
About  thirty  years  ago,  the  total  annual  Humbert 
of  shells  used  in  the  trade  was  about  300  : t lie- 
whole  of  them  were  sent  from  England,  and  they, 
were  worth  30  shillings  each  in  Rome.  But  so 
rapid  was  the  progress  of  the  manufacture  when 
it  became  more  widely  diffused,  that  the  follow- 
ing numbers  were  given  a few  years  ago,- 
(1817,)  by  Mr.  Gray,  as  the  consumption  of 
shells  in  France  for  this  purpose. 

Butt’s  Mouth 80.000  average  price  Is.  8 //.  value  6/100/. 

Black  Helmet 8,000  5j.  Od 1,800/. 

Horned  Helmet 500  2s  6 d CO/. 

Queen  Conch 12,000  Is.  2 \d 700!.’ 

100,500  shells.  £8,900 

The  average  value  of  the  large  cameos  made; 
in  Paris,  as  stilted  by  the  same  authority,  is  6 
francs  each,  giving  a sterling  value  of  32,0007., 
and  the  value  of  the  small  cameos  is  about; 
8,0007.,  giving  a total  value  of  the  cameos  pro- 
duced in  Paris,  in  one  year,  (1846,)  at  40,0001.  ; 
while  at  the  same  time  in  England,  not  more: 
than  six  persons  were  employed  at  the  trade. 
The  Black  Helmet,  on  account  of  the  advan- 
tageous contrast  of  colour  in  the  layers,  produces: 
very  effective  cameos,  the  carved  figure  of  the: 
white  upper  layer  being  strongly  relieved  by, 
the  dark,  almost  black  ground,  supplied  by  the- 
second  layer.  The  shell  is  first  cut  into  pieces- 
the  size  of  the  required  cameos,  by  means  of  dia- 
mond dust  and  the  slitting  mill,  or  by  a blade  of: 
iron  or  steel  fed  with  emery  and  water.  It  is- 
then  carefully  shaped  into  a square,  oval  or: 
other  shape  on  the  grindstone,  and  the  edges  are 
finished  with  oilstone.  It  is  next  cemented  to  a 
block  of  wood,  which  serves  as  a handle  to  l»e 
grasped  by  the  artist  -while  tracing  out  with  a 
pencil  the  figure  to  be  cut  on  the  shell.  The 
pencil  mark  is  followed  by  a sharp  point,  which 
scratches  the  desired  outline,  and  this  again  by. 
delicate  tools  of  steel  wire  flattened  at  the  end  and 
hardened,  and  by  files  and  gravers,  for  the  removal 
of  the  superfluous  portions  of  the  white  enamel. 
A common  darning-needle,  fixed  in  a wooden  han- 
dle, forms  a useful  tool  in  this  very  minute  and 
delicate  species  of  carving.  The  careful  mani- 
pulation necessary  in  this  work  can  only  be  ac- 
quired by  experience,  but  there  are  general  rules  • 
thus  sensibly  given  which  the  learner  would  do 
well  to  remember: — “ As  in  all  other  processes  • 
of  producing  form  by  reduction,  the  general 
shape  should  be  first  wrought,  with  care  to  leave 
every  projection  rather  in  excess,  to  be  gradually 
reduced  as  the  details  and  finish  of  the  work  are 
approached.  To  render  the  high  parts  more 
distinct  during  the  process  of  carving,  it 
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will  be  found  convenient  to  mark  them  slightly 
with  black-lead  pencil.  Throughout  the  cutting, 
great  caution  should  be  observed,  that  in 
removing  the  white  thickness  the  dark  ground 
is  not  damaged,  as  the  natural  surface  of 
the  dark  layer  is  far  superior  to  any  that 
can  be  given  artificially  ; indeed,  should  the 
ground  be  broken  up  at  one  part,  it  would  be 
requisite  from  its  lamellar  structure  to  remove 
the  entire  scale  or  lamina  from  the  whole  surface, 
a process  that  will  be  found  very  tedious,  and 
much  mere  difficult  than  the  separation  of  the 
white  from  the  black  thickness.  In  order  that 
the  finished  cameo  may  possess  a distinct  outline 
at  all  points  of  view,  it  is  desirable  to  adopt  the 
system  followed  in  antique  cameos,  namely 
to  leave  all  the  edges  of  the  figure  quite  square 
from  the  ground,  and  not  gradually  rounded 
down  to  the  dark  surface  ; should  this  latter 
method  be  followed,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  outline  is  in  many  place  undefined  owing 
to  the  colour  of  the  white  raised  figure  of 
the  cameo  gradually  emerging  into  that  of  the 
dark  ground  : this  evil  is  entirely  avoided  by 
leaving  the  edge  of  the  figure  quite  square,  for 
the  thickness  of  about  ^th  of  an  inch.  The  sur- 
face of  the  cameo  should  be  finished  as  nearly  as 
possible  with  the  cutting  tools,  as  all  polishing 
with  abrasive  powders  is  liable  to  remove  the 
sharp  angles  of  the  figures,  and  deteriorate  the 
cameo  by  leaving  the  form  undefined.  When, 
however,  the  work  has  been  finished  as  smooth 
as  possible  with  the  cutting  tools,  the  final  polish 
may  be  given  by  a little  putty- powder  used  dry, 
upon  a moderately  stiff  tooth-brush,  applied  with 
care,  and  rather  to  the  dark  ground  than  to  the 
carved  surface  ; this  is  the  concluding  process, 
after  which  the  cameo  is  ready  for  removing  from 
the  black  prior  to  mounting.”  The  covering  of 
the  tortoise  does  not  properly  come  under  the 
denomination  shell,  partaking  as  it  does  of  the 
nature  of  horn. — Tomlinson.  Shell  then  is  the  hard 
calcareous  substance,  which  protects  either  partial- 
ly or  entirely  the  Testaceous  Molluscs  externally, 
or  supports  certain  of  them  internally.  This  sub- 
stance, when  external,  may  be  considered  as 
the  exo-skeleton  of  the  animal  ; when  internal,  as 
its  endo-skeleton.  What  is  called  the  Nacre  in 
shell,  and  which  is  more  especially  observed  in 
their  interior,  and  which  is  distinguished  by  the 
iridescence  produced  by  the  action  of  light,  is 
found  to  consist  of  layers  or  folds  of 'mem- 
branous shell-subslance.  When  examined  under 
the  microscope,  this  substance  exhibits  a series  of 
layers,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  these  are 
alternately  layers  of  membranous  and  calcareous 
matter  ; but  Dr.  Carpenter  has  shown  that  when 
these  layers  are  decalcified  they  exhibit  the 
iridescence,  but  that  when  the  corrugations  are 
removed  by  stretching,  the  membrane  no  longer 
exhibits  its  beautiful  hues.  The  Pearls  found 
in  the  interior  of  the  shell  of  many  species  of 
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Mollnsca  seem  to  result  from  the  deposit  of  the 
nacreous  substance  around  some  nucleus  mostly 
of  foreign  origin.  They  are  probably  always 
formed  between  the  mantle  and  the  shell,  al- 
though sometimes  found  in  the  muscles  or  viscera 
of  the  animal.  The  Avicula  margaritifera  is 
called  the  Pearl  Oyster,  on  account  of  the 
frequency  with  which  pearls  are  found  in  its 
interior.  Pearls  are  not  unfrequently  found 
in  the  common  oyster,  and  most  fishmongers 
possess  specimens  which  they  have  obtained 
from  oysters  they  have  opened.  Many  of  the 
fresh-water  Conchifera  of  European  rivers  contain 
them.  The  Unin  margaritiferus  yields  them.  It 
is  said  that  the  reputation  of  British  pearls  ex- 
cited the  cupidity  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  that 
he  presented  a buckler  covered  with  them  to 
Venus  Genetrix,  which  was  suspended  in  her 
temple.  Pliny  speaks  of  British  pearls  dis- 
paragingly. Those  obtained  from  the  Unio  are 
generally  very  good  ; but  many  are  procured 
from  the  Mytilus  edulis,  and  these  are  not  so 
valuable. (Forbes  and  llanely,  ‘ British  Mollusca.’) 
— Eng.  Cyc. 

(7586)  SHELLAC. 

Chupta-Lac,  Duk.  Guz.  & Hind. 

The  most  common  form  in  which  lac  is  gene- 
rally known,  is  the  substance  liquified,  strained, 
and  formed  into  thin  transparent  laminae. — 
Faulkner.  See  Lac. 

(7587)  SHERBET.  A favourite,  cooling, 
and  refreshing  beverage  used  in  the  East ; and 
made  of  the  juice  of  limes,  pomegranates,  pine- 
apples, and  other  fruit,  mixed  with  water  aud 
sugar,  with  the  addition  of  rose-water,  or  some 
other  fragrant  ingredient.  The  Persian  sherbets 
are  most  esteemed. — FuidJcner. 

(7588)  SHERRY.  A well  known  wine,  of  a 
deep  or  light  amber  colour.  When  good,  it  has  a 
fine  aromatic  odour ; its  taste  is  warm,  with  some 
degree  of  the  agreeable  bitterness  of  the  peach 
kernel.  It  is  principally  produced  in  the 
vicinity  of  Xeres  in  Spain.  Tt  is  extensively  used 
as  a dinner  wine. — Faulkner. 

(7589)  SHIELDS. 

Daraq,  Arabic.  , Tel. 

Dlial  Hind.  Siphar,  Pers. 

, Tam. 

The  use  of  the  Shield  or  Buckler  seems  to 
have  been  universal  over  the  Malay  and  Philip- 
pine Archipelagos  before  the  introduction  of 
fire-arms,  and  is  still  continued  by  all  the  ruder 
tribes.  In  Malay  there  are  no  fewer  than  seven 
different  names  for  it,  four  of  which  are  native, 
— two  taken  from  the  Javanese,  and  one  from 
the  Telugu.  These  names,  however,  refer  to 
the  different  forms  of  it,  rather  than  constitute 
synonyms.  — Graiofurd  Did.  p.  879 

(7590)  SHIMBEAMS,  in  Madras,  are  planks 
20-to  30  feet  long  ; i-t,o  2-feet  in  breadth, 
and  from  I-to  8-inches  thick. 
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Baschmaki,  Hus. 
Zapatos,  Sp. 
Cheroopoo  also 
chupatoo,  Tam. 
Cliuppoo,  Tel. 
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(7591)  SHOES. 

Schoenen,  Dux, 

Soulies,  Fr. 

Schuhe,  Ger. 

Joora,  Guz. 

Jootic,  Hind. 

Are  articles  of  covering  for  the  feet,  generally 
made  of  leather,  and  too  well-known  to  need  any 
description. — Faulkner.  The  Shoes,  or  rather 
slippers  worn  by  the  natives  of  Southern  India, 
are  generally  of  red  leather  if  for  men : they  are 
made  for  the  Madras  market  at  Tricliinopoly  or 
Arcot.the  patterns  are  called  Appashahee  ; Chand- 
dooroo  ; Chuppul  ; and  Nok-dar  : Tlie  rich  na- 
tives use  a buff  coloured  cloth.  The  slippers  of 
females  are  ornamented  with  spangles.  Their 
price  is  from  4 annas  to  a rupee. — Her k lots. 
Thun'berg  says  the  shoes  of  Japan  are  always  the 
shabbiest  part  of  the  dress  of  the  Japanese.  As 
they  are  of  straw,  they  consequently  last  but  a lit- 
tle time.  But  they  are  made  In  immense  numbers, 
cost  but  a trifle,  and  may  be  bought  in  every 
town  and  village  in  the  Empire.  The  pedestrian, 
therefore,  throws  away  the  old  pair  by  the  road 
side,  ami  buys  new  ones  as  he  goes  along:;  while 
the  more  provident  man  takes-two  or  three  pairs 
with  him  on  starting.  Immense  numbers  of 
those  discarded  shoes  may  be  found  on  the  Bides 
of  all  the  roads.  In  wet  weather  they  wear  under 
the  shoe  a wooden  clog,  which  is  attached  to  the 
foot  by  ties  of  plaited  straw.  Dignitaries  some- 
times wear  slippers  made  of  fine  rattan  slips  neat- 
ly plaited. — American  Expedition  to  Japan,  p.  65. 

(7592)  SMOLAorSOLA.  This  root  is  made 
into  toys,  artificial  flowers,  birds,  garlands,  floats 
for  nets,  or  for  bundles  for  crossing  rivers. 
When  charred  it  answers  for  tinder. 

(7593)  SHOREA,  a small  Indian  genus  of 
Plants,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Diptero 
carpacece , named  in  compliment  to  Sir  J.  Shore, 
afterwards  Lord  Teignmouth,  then  Governor- 
General  of  India.  The  genus  is  found  as  far 
south  as  the  line  ; and  S.  robusta,  the  best 
known  and  most  useful  species,  as  far  north  as 
30  N.  lat  in  many  parts  forming  the  forest 
which  skirt  the  south-western  base  of  the  Hi- 
malaya Mountains.  The  genus  is  characterised 
by  having  a calyx  of  5 sepals  enlarging  into 
long  wings;  petals  5 ; stamens  25  to  30  ; fruit 
I -celled,  3 valved,  and  1-seeded.  The  family 
to  which  the  Shorea  belongs  is  remarkable  for 
the  number  of  useful  products  yielded  by  its 
different  species,  as  the  camphor  of  Sumatra, 
resin,  wood-oil,  and  valuable  timber.  S.  robusta 
13  remarkable  on  all  these  accounts,  as  it  is  a 
lofty  and  ornamental  tree  with  showy  inflores- 
cence. It  is  well  known  as  a timber-tree  by  the 
name  of  ‘ Saul,’  or  ‘ Sal’,  and  chiefly  employed  in 
the  northwestern  province  of  India  in  all  govern- 
ment works,  house-timbers,  gun-carriages,  &c. 
The  wood  is  of  a uniform  light-brown  colour, 
close  grainsd  and  strong.  The  tree  exudes  a re- 
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sin  which  by  the  natives  is  called  ‘ rnl’,  and  by  the 
Europeans  one  of  the  kinds  of  Dammer,  being, 
used  for  the  same  purposes  as  any  other  resins," 
and  in  Bengal  very  Irequently  as  a substitute  fori 
pitch  in  the  dockyards.  It  is  also  sometimes, 
used  by  the  Hindoos  as  an  incense. — Eng.  Cgc. 
(7594;SIIOREA  : Species.  Doubtful  Shohea. 
I he  largest  tree  in  the  Tenasserim  Provinces  of 
the  wood  oil  tree  family,  yields  no  oil,  and  is* 
probably  a species  of'  shorea;  but,  says  Mr. 
Mason,  have  never  seen  it  either  in  flower  on 
fruit.  It  is  principally  used  for  making  large 
boats,  but  its  places  of  growth  • are  usually  of 
difficult  access  by  water,  and  it  is  not  in  very-, 
general  use.  Mr.  O’Riley  says:  “It  is  well 
adapted  for  spars  for  vessels.” — Mason. 

(7595)  SHOREA  ROBUSTA,  Saul  Tree. 
Roxb. 

Uswuknnida,  Sans. 

Eing-gyeen,  Buum. 


Saj,  Arab. 
Saul,  Hind. 


Shoi'ea  robusta  or  Saul  tree,  is  of  great  size, , 
a native  of  Morung,  the  Paulghaut  mountains: 
Sepals  afterwards  changing  into  5 long. 


&c. 


wings,  petals  5,  stamens  15,  filaments  capillary, 
below  the  anthers,  anther  cells  short,  obtuse, 
connectum  filiform,  produce  beyond  the  cells  in- 
to a more  or  less  elongated  colored,  deciduous, 
bristle,  ovarium  3 celled,  with  two  pendulous' 
ovules  in  eneh  cell.  Seed  solitary,  cotyledons: 
stalked,  not  .crumbled,  radicle  superior,  leaves- 
coriaceous,  oblong,  obtuse,  often  emarginate  at: 
the  base,  pancles  numerous  from  the  axils' 
of  the  fallen  leaves,  branches  and  pedicles: 
glabrous.  The  Shorea  robusta,  and  indeed! 
some  other  species,  yield  abundance  of  the: 
resin  called  dammer,  the  superior  kinds  of: 
which  are  efficient  substitutes  for  the  pine: 
resin  of  the  European  Pharmacopceise.  Cap- 
tain Jenkins  of  Assam  forwarded  specimens: 
of  resin  perfectly  transparent  and  colorless  ; in  the ; 
bazars  the  color  ranges  from  pale  amber  to  dark  . 
brown.  It  is  devoid  of  taste  and  smell.  Sp.  gr. . 
T097  to  1-123,  easily  fusible,  partially  soluble 
in  alcohol  (83  1 per  1000)  almost  entirely  im 
either,  perfectly  in  oil  of  turpentine  and  the  fix-  • 
ed  oils;  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  and  gives  it  a 
red  color.  Two  parts  of  colorless  dammer  and  : 
2^  parts  of  oil  of  turpentine,  make  the  best  var- 
nish for  lithographic  drawings.  The  Hammer 
of  the  Northern  Oircars  is  chiefly  produced  by 
the  varieties  of  the  genus  Shorea.  The  £ ho  reus  i 
are  also  found  growing  to  a very  limited  extent 
on  the  Western  coast,  but  do  not  appear  to 
produce  much,  if  indeed  any.  of  the  resin  col- 
lected for  sale.  Saul  is  the  Hindoostanie  name 
of  the  very  valuable  wood  of  this  tree,  and  is 
commonly  employed  for  the  beams  and  in- 
side planks  of  ships. — Ains.  Mat.  Med.  p.  2l0. 
Sal  grows  in  a thick  forest  on  Paras  nath, 
in  Behar. — Hooker,  page  21.  The  Burman 
books  say  that  Gaudama  died  in  a grove 
of  engyen  trees ; and  the  Pali  name  of  en- 
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gyen  is  thala,  the  Sanscrit  sal,  the  name  of  the 
Shorea  robusta.  it  not  improbably  exists  in  the 
Tenasserim  Provinces,  but  the  trees  of  the  dip- 
terocarpus  tribe  are  so  large  that,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  Griffith,  “ the  flowers  are  frequently  in- 
accessible.” On  one  of  the  islands  near  Mergui, 
Mason  found  an  enormous  tree,  whose  dry  fruit, 
with  the  calyx  enlarged  into  five  long  wings, 
proved  that  it  was  at  least  a species  of  shorea,  and 
on  the  Karen  mountains  lie  gathered  a similar 
fruit.  The  natives  say  that  a part  of  the  petrified 
wood  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Irrawaddy  belongs 
to  this  tree,  and  the  Burman  books  that  Gauda- 
ma  was  born  under  one  of  them  ; although  the 
savans  state  that  he  was  born  under  a Jonesia. 
Shorea  robusta  according  to  Captain  Munro  “ is 
probably  the  best  timber  tree  in  India,”  and 
every  species  of  the  natural  family  that  pro- 
duces it,  affords  valuable  timber. — Mason. 
In  Pegu,  Shorea  robusta  is  found  chiefly  on  the 
Shan  side  of  the  Tuunghoo  district,  and  in  the 
Forests  north  of  Tounghoo. — (McClelland’s 
Light-brown  wood)  Dammer  unites  with  the 
oxide  of  lead  and  forms  plasters.  Two  parts  of 
colourless  dammer  and  2£  of  oil  of  turpentine 
make  the  best  varnish  for  lithographic  drawings 
— 0 Shaughnessy,  p&ge.  221.  The  dammer  that 
exudes  from  the  cuts  in  the  trunk  of  the  black 
dammer  tree  (Canarium)  of  the  Malabar  coast, 
seems  to  be  a great  favourite  of  several  species  of 
insects  especially  of  one  resembling  a bee,  called 
by  the  Hillmen  “ Kulliada”  ( earth  holt) 

which  live  in  pairs  in  holes  in  the  ground. 
Tiiis  curious  circumstance  will  doubtless  ac- 
count for  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  resin  call- 
ed in  Burmah,  Poon-yet  and  Poey  ne-yet  speci- 
mens of  which  were  exhibited  at  the  Madras  Ex- 
hibition of  1857,  and  are  said  to  be  found  in  the 
ground  and  supposed  to  be  produced  by  some 
hymenopterous  insect,  it  is  also  found  iii  hollow 
trees.  This  substance  although  composed  chiefly 
of  a yellow  brittle  resin  mixed  with  more  or  less 
sand  or  earth  has  an  appearance  precisely  like 
that  which  would  be  looked  for  if  used  by  an  hy- 
menopterous insect  in  the  construction  of  its  cells 
(See  classified  Catalogue  of  the  Madras  Exhibi- 
tion of  1857,  Class  iv.)  The  Madras  Exhibition 
of  1855,  contained  a substance  from  Malacca 
called  u Dammer  hlootee ” which  had  been  evi- 
dently formed  in  the  same  manner,  although  the 
cells  were  longer  and  the  resin  black  and  harder 
than  the  Poon  yet.  Specimens  of  this  curious 
substance  Poon-yet,  were  exhibited  by  Dr. 
Cleghorn  and  the  Honorable  W.  Elliot,  Esq. 
They  were  brought  from  Burmah  and  are 
said  to  be  produced  by  a species  of  Hym- 
enopterous insect  in  holes  in  the  ground  and 
Follow  trees.  Indeed  the  cellular  structure 
of  the  specimens  much  resemble  that  of  a wasp’s 
nest.  In  the  course  of  the  Jury’s  investigations 
of  the  origin  of  the  dammers  of  the  western 
coast,  it  was  incidentally  mentioned  that  a species 
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of  bee  appeared  exceedingly  fond  of  the  liquid 
dammer  of  the  Canarium,  this  insect  lives  in 
holes  in  the  ground  and  it  will  probably  be  found 
on  inspection  that  its  cells  are  composed  of  a si- 
milar substance  to  that  now  under  consideration. 
— M.E.J.R.  of  1857.  Pwai-ngyet,  Burmese,  is 
given  by  Dr.  McClelland  as  the  Burmese  name  of 
the  R-sin  of  this  Shorea. — McClelland , p.  141. 

(7596)  SHOREA  (VAT1CA,)  Species.  Lard 
Shorea.  On  the  mountains  in  the  interior  of 
Tenasserim  is  a species  of  shorea  which  produces 
an  oil  of  the  consistence  of  lard,  and  has  been 
hence  named  by  the  Karens  “ the  hog’s  lard  tree.” 
The  books  say  that  the  shoreas  produce  resin, 
and  dipteroearpus  oil,  but  the  fine  long  soariows 
wings  of  the  dried  calyx  afford  incontrovertible 
evidence  that  it  is  a species  of  shorea. — Mason. 

(7597)  SHRUB  (‘Frutex’).  All  plants  are 
divided  into  herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees.  A shrub  is 
a plant  with  a woody  stem,  which  approaches  the 
tree  in  its  duration  and  consistence,  but  never  at- 
tains the  height  of  a tree,  and  is  generally  taller 
than  the  herb.  It  varies  in  height  from  about 
four  to  twelve  feet.  Linnaeus  attempted  to  dis- 
tinguish trees  from  shrubs  by  the  former  hav- 
ing buds  and  the  latter  having  none.  But  this 
distinction  is  of  no  avail,  as  plant-  like  the  willow, 
generally  called  shrubs,  passes  buds,  whilst  most 
trees  in  hot  countries  are  without  them.  In 
horticulture,  shrubs  are  two  well  known  to  need  a 
definition.  For  practical  purposes  they  are  divid- 
ed into  the  deciduous  and  evergreen  kinds,  and 
each  of  these  kinds  may  be  further  divided  ac- 
cording to  their  hardy  or  tender  habits, their  form, 
size,  mode  of  growth,  colour,  &c.  The  most 
ornamental  flowering  shrubs  are  those  belonging 
to  the  genera  Rosa,  Rhododendron,  Azalea, 
Kalmia , Andromeda,  Vaccinium,  &c.  Among  the 
evergreen  shurbs  are  the  Holly,  the  Ivy,  the  Jas- 
mine, the  Box,  various  Heaths,  &c.  Shrubs  are 
often  planted  together,  forming  what  are  called 
shrubberries,  and  when  the  kinds  are  judiciously 
selected  and  arranged,  these  colled  ions  add  great- 
ly to  the  beauty  of  the  gardens  and  pleasure- 
ground  where  they  are  introduced. — Eng.  Cyc. 

At  the  Madras  Exhibiiion  of  1855,  a few  shells 
were  exhibited,  belonging  to  the  genera, Ealiotis, 
turbo,  &c.,  useful  in  connection  with  the  manu- 
facture of  mother  of  pearl  buttons,  likewise  the 
Ckanfrs,  which  the  Hindoos  use  in  their  proces- 
sions, the  exportation  of  these  is  very  great, 
chiefly  to  Calcutta. — M.  E.  J.  R.  The  inland 
waters  of  China  produce  many  species  of  shells, 
and  the  new  genus  Theliderma  allied  to  the 
Unio,  was  formed  by  Mr.  Benson  of  Calcutta, 
from  specimens  obtained  of  a shopkeeper  at 
Canton.  The  land  shells  are  abundant  especially 
various  kinds  of  snails,  and  are  not  altogether 
unknown  as  articles  of  food.  A catalogue  of 
nearly  sixty  shells  obtained  in  Canton,  is°given 
in  Murray’s  China  (v.  iii  p.  445),  but  It  is 
doubtful  whether  more  than  a majority  of  them 
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are  found  in  the  country  as  the  shops  at  Canton 
are  supplied  in  a great  degree  from  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  Shells  are  common  along  the 
coast;  Ur.  Cantor  mentions  eighty-eight  genera 
occurring  between  Canton  and  Chusan. — Wil- 
liams, page  272. 

(7598)SHULGUM.  Brassica  Rapa.  Turnip. 
(7599 ) SHUMAC  on  SUMACH.  Sometimes 
called  young  fustic,  is  the  powder  of  the  leaves, 
peduncles,  and  young  branches  of  a small  decid- 
uous plant  (Rhus  coriaria)  native  of  the  South  of 
Europe,  but  which  is  also  grown  in  Syria  and 
Palestine,  for  its  powerful  astringent  properties, 
which  renders  it  valuable  for  tanning  light  color- 
ed leather,  and  it  imparts  a beautiful  bright  yel- 
low dye  to  cottons,  which  is  rendered  permanent 
by  proper  mordants.  It  is  principally  imported 
from  the  Ionian  Islands  and  the  Morea.  The 
species  grown  for  the  purpose  in  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Italy  is  R.  Cotinus,  a shrub  with  pale  purple 
flowers,  whereas  R.  Coriaria  has  greenish  yellow 
blossoms.  They  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  of 
the  roots  and  layers.  R.  typhina  and  R.  Glabra 
with  their  varieties,  are  North  American  species, 
which  are  also  used  for  tanning  purposes.  In 
Montpellier  and  the  South  of  France  the  twigs 
and  leaves  are  known  tinder  the  name  of  redottl 
or  roudo.  They  are  gathered  every  year,  and 
the  shoots  are  chipped  or  reduced  to  powder  by  a 
mill.  The  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  were 
in  1846,  10,256  tons;  in  1847,  1 1,975  tons; 
in  1848,  9,617  tons;  in  1849,  12,590  tons;  in 
1850,12,929  tons  and  in  1852,  9,758  ; which 
were  all  retaiued  for  consumption.  In  1841,  we 
received  about  9,000  tons  from  the  port  of  Leg- 
horn. There  were  exported  from  Sicily  in  1842, 
123,305  tons,  valued  at  £68,894.  It  is  import- 
ed in  packages  of  about  a cwt.,  wrapped  in  cloth. 
America  takes  a large  quantity  of  Sumach.  The 
imports  into  the  port  of  Boston  alone,  were 
19,070  bags  in  1847,  34,524  in  1S48  and 
80,050  in  1849.  The  prices  in  Liverpool  duty 
paid  in  the  close  of  this  year,  are  per  cwt. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Messina,  10  ...  0 to  10  ...  6 

Palermo, 12  ...  0 „ 13  ...  0 

Trieste, 7 ...  0 „ 7 ...  6 

Verona 5 ...  6 „ 6 ...  6 

Tyrolese 8 ...  0 „ 9 ...  0 

£ immonds. 


The  trees  producing  Shumac,  are, 

Ithus  Coriaria,  Hide  or  Elm-Leaved  Sumach. 

Shumuk,  Pbrs.  | Tumtum,  Arab. 

A native  of  Persia,  Syria,  Palestine,  and  the 
south  of  Europe,  about  8 or  10  feet  high, 
divided  into  numerous  irregular  branches.  All 
parts  of  this  plant  are  inodorous,  but  have  a styp- 
tic taste ; to  the  abundance  of  tannic  acid  it 
owes  its  properties  and  value  in  the  arts  : M. 
Tromsdorf  has  found  in  the  berries  a large  quan- 
tity of  bi-malate  of  lime. — O’  Shaughnessy,  page 
282.  Leaf  5-7  pairs  of  villous  leaflets,  elliptical, 
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bluntly  and  coarsely  toothed,  petioles  naked. 
Flowers  in  large  loose  panicles  of  a whitish-green! 
Drupes  villous.  This  plant  is  extensively  used  for 
the  purpose  of  tanning,  and  it  is  said  that  all  the 
leather  made  in  Turkey  is  tanned  with  the  bark/ 
ot  this  species  of  Rhus.  The  fruit  is  acid  ami 
astringent,  and  the  seeds  are  often  used  as  tonic 
tor  exciting  the  appetite. 

Rhus  continue,  Venus-Sumach,  or  Wild  Olive. 
Flowers  hermaphrodite,  arranged  in  loose  pani- 
cles of  a greenish-yellow  colour : leaves  simple, 
entire.  This  a very  ornamental  shrub,  and  is 
one  of  the  European  species,  growing  wild  ini 
various  districts  of  the  south  of  Europe.  It  is 
made  use  of,  like  many  other  of  the  species,  for 
tanning,  in  Italy,  and  is  called  Scotino.  'i'll© 
wood  is  used  by  the  modern  Greeks  for  dyeing, 
wool,  which  is  said  to  be  of  a beautiful  rich  yel- 
low. It  is  frequently  cultivated  on  accouut  ot 
its  beauty. 

Rhus  glabra,  Smooth  Leaved  Sumach.  Leaf 
like  the  last,  but  broader  and  glabrous.! 
Branches  also  glabrous.  Fruit  red,  covered  witlil 
silky  hairs.  This  species,  as  well  as  another 
named  R.  viridifolia,  is  considered  by  some  bo- 
tanists as  only  a variety  of  R typhina.  Like 
the  last,  this  species  is  abundant  in  North! 
America,  over-running  sometimes  a whole  dis- 
trict, and  forming  a troublesome  weed.  Its  fruit 
is  very  sour,  but  may  be  eaten  with  impunity. 
Bees  are  very  fond  of  the  blossoms. 

Rhus  typhina,  Fever-Rims,  or  Stag’s-Horm 
Sumach.  Leaves  with  8-10  pair  of  leaflets 
and  an  odd  one,  lanceolate-acuminate,  serrated,! 
pilose  beneath.  There  are  two  forms  of  this 
plant  ; the  one  R.  t.  arborescens,  in  the  form  of 
a tree,  from  10  to  25  feet  in  height;  the  other 
R.  t.  frutescens,  shrubby,  and  only  from  2 to  10 
feet  high.  The  young  shoots  are  covered  withl 
down,  which,  with  their  somewhat  crooked  and. 
stunted  blanches,  give  them  the  appearance  of 
young  stags’ -horns  : hence  their  name.  The  flow- 
ers are  in  dense  spikes,  at  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
the  pistilliferous  ones  developing  themselves  into 
woolly  drupes,  which  are  very  conspicuous  wlieui 
ripe.  It  is  found  in  every  part  of  North  America,: 
and  its  dark-red  leaves  add  much  to  the  beauties 
of  an  American  autumn.  The  fruit  of  this  plant 
is  exceedingly  sour,  and  on  this  account  it  is 
frequently  called  vinegar  plant,  and  is  even  used 
in  some  parts  as  a substitute  for  vinegar. 

(7600)  S1AMULIUM.  A troublesome,  dip- 
terous insect  (the  “ Peepsa,”  a species  of  Sia- 
muliutn ) swarms  on  the  banks  of  the  streams 
uniting  with  the  little  Rungeet  river  in  Sikkim- 
It  is  very  small  and  black,  floating  like  a speck' 
before  the  eye  ; its  bite  leaves  a spot  of  extra- 
vastated  blood  under  the  cuticle,  very  irritating, 
if  not  opened. — Hooker  Him  Jour.  Vol.l.  p.  157. 

(7601)  S1BIA  GLOMERATA. 

Thit-phyew,  Bubm. 

Very  plentiful  in  Prome,  Pegu  and  Tounghoo, 
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ns  well  ns  about  Donabew  ; n compart  and  close- 
drained  wood,  seven  or  eight  feet  in  girth,  and 
is  a timber  that  deserves  to  be  attended  to  with 
a view  of  bringing  it  into  use.  Wood,  white 
colored,  adapted  for  fancy  work  and  cabinet 
making. — McClelland. 

(7002)  SIDA,  a genus  af  Plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Malvacece , containing  nearly 
200  species,  which  are  very  extensively  distribut- 
ed throughout  the  warm  parts  of  the  world,  and 
abound  in  the  peninsula  and  plains  of  India.  The 
name  was  originally  applied  by  Theophrastus  to 
a plant  growing  in  moist  situations,  which  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  an  Althaea,  also  belonging 
to  the  family  of  Malvaceae,  and  was  adopted  by 
Linnaeus  for  this  genus. 

Sida  is  characterised  by  having  a naked 
quinquifid  calyx  with  valvate  segments,  Co- 
rolla with  5 petals,  which  are  obovate,  with 
the  claws  often  united  into  a tube,  and  join- 
ed to  the  bottom  of  the  stamen  tube.  The 
stamens  numerous,  with  their  filaments  connected 
into  a columnar  tube  at  their  base,  and  free  at 
the  apex,  bearing  the  reniform  anthers.  The 
styles  are  numerous,  but  more  or  less  united  at 
the  base.  Capsule  5-or  many-celled,  Cocci  single- 
seeded  ; seeds  suspended,  roundish,  and  flattened. 
The  species  of  this  genus  vary  much  in  habit, 
as  well  as  in  the  structure  of  their  fruit 
and  seeds,  but  they  resemble  each  other,  as 
indeed  do  all  Malvaceous  plants,  in  abounding 
in  mucilage,  and  in  some  of  them  having  tough 
ligneous  fibres,  which  are  employed  for  the  pur- 
poses of  cordage  in  different  countries.  From 
their  mucilaginous  nature  several  are  employed 
as  demulcents  in  India,  such  as  Sida  Indica,  S. 
Asiatics,  and  -S’.  populi/olia,  in  the  same  way 
that  the  Mallow  and  the  Marsh-Mallow  are  in 
Europe.  The  leaves  of  8.  carpinifoliu  (a  native 
of  Brazil  and  the  Canary  Islands)  are  chewed  by 
the  Brazilians,  and  applied  with  success  to  the 
stings  of  wasps  and  bees.  S.  rhomboidea  and 
S.  rkombifolia  abound  in  very  delicate  flax-like 
fibres,  which  may  be  used  for  many  of  the  same 
purposes  as  hemp  and  flax  ; but  when  the  plants 
are  grown  for  the  sake  of  their  fibres,  they  ought 
to  be  sown  thick,  under  which  circumstances, 
like  other  plants  similarly  sown,  they  grow  tall 
and  slender  without  branches.  So  S.  periploci- 
folia,  a native  of  the  Malay  Islands,  which  suc- 
ceeds well  in  India,  may  be  cultivated  for  the 
same  object,  especially  as  when  cut  near  the 
earth  it  quickly  shoot3  into  long  simple  twigs 
which  abound  in  flax-like  fibres.  A species,  S. 
tiluefolia,  is  actually  cultivated  for  this  purpose 
in  China.  Seeds  of  this  species  were  received 
at  the  Calcutta  Botanic  Garden  under  the  name 
of  King-ma  from  Pekin,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  the  plant  was  said  to  be  cultivated  as  a 
substitute  for  hemp  and  flax.  At  Rio  Janeiro 
the  straight  shoots  of  -S'.  macrantha  are  employ- 
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ed  as  rocket-sticks. — Eng.  Cyc.  Wight  gives 
Sida  acuta,  95  ; Indica,  12  ; and  populi/olia,  12. 

(7503)  SIDA  ACUTA,  Asiatica,  indica,  gra- 
veolens,  &c.  are  malvaceous  plants  common  in 
every  pan  of  India  many  of  them  containing 
fibres  which  might  be  turned  to  useful  accouui. 

(7601)  SIDA  HEMP  or  FLAX  OF  BUR- 
MAH  is  the  product  of  two  species,  Sida  acuta 
and  Sida  stipulate,  (Burmese,  Pyen-dan-gna-len.) 
They  are  mere  weeds,  but  the  most  troublesome, 
in  Tavoy. — Mason. 

(7605)  SIDA  LANCEOLATA,  Retz. 

Sida  acuta,  Bukm.  I Kureta,  Duk. 

Pata,  Sans.  j 

A common  plant,  grows  wild  in  many  parts 
of  the  Deccan  ; flowers  small,  yellow,  grows  to 
the  height  of  about  three  feet ; and  no  doubt,  like 
the  S.  Rhomboidea,  a good  fibre  might  be  pro- 
cured from  it. — Riddell  It  is  a native  of  the  pe- 
niusula  of  India,  and  found  also  in  the  hilly  dis- 
tricts. The  root  resembles  common  liquorice 
and  is  very  bitter.  Dr.  Ainslie  informs  U3  that  the 
infusion  of  this  root  combined  with  ginger  is 
given  in  intermittents  and  in  chronic  diarrhoea. 
The  leaves  bruised  with  oil  are  applied  externally 
as  a poultice  to  accelerate  suppuration.  Dr. 
O’Shaughnessy  used  an  infusion  of  the  root  with 
some  advantage  in  the  cases  alluded  to  by  Ainslie, 
but  could  not  satisfy  himself  as  to  its  febrifuge 
action.  It  promotes  perspiration,  increases  the 
appetite,  and  is  in  many  respects  a useful  substi- 
tute for  more  costly  bitters.  An  electuary  is  pre- 
pared, in  Bengal,  from  the  expressed  juice  of  the 
Sida  and  used  in  the  treatment  of  worms  in  the 
intestinal  canal,  but  experienced  native  practition- 
ers say  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  its  effi- 
cacy. Care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  the 
classical  name  of  this  plant  with  the  Sidhee  of 
the  bazar,  which  is  a mixture  of  the  dried  leaves 
and  young  capsules  of  the  Indian  hemp,  and  a 
powerful  narcotic.  —O’Shaughnessy,  p.  214.  Au 
infusion  of  pata  root  is  a very  useful  bitter  tonic 
and  astringent.  Dose,  one  to  two  ounces  three 
times  daily.  Pata  is  also  the  name  of  Corchorus 
olitorious. — Beug.  Phar.  p.  304. 

(7606)  SIDA  LANCEOLATA.  The  Lance 
Leaved  Sida. 

The  root. 

Malaytanghie  vayr,  Tam.  | Visliabaddee,  Tel. 

This  root,  which  is  not  unlike  the  common 
Liquorice  root,  in  appearance,  is  intensely  bitter 
and  is  prescribed  in  infusion  together  with  Gin- 
ger in  cases  of  Intermittent  Fever,  it  is  also  con- 
sidered as  a stomachic,  and  is  a useful  remedy 
in  chronic  Bowel  affections. — A ins.  Mat.  Med. 
page  87. 

(7607)  SIDA  PER1PLOCIFOLIA,  a native 
of  the  Malay  Islands,  was  also  one  of  those 
subjected  to  experiment  by  Dr.  Roxburgh, 
who  describes  the  plant  as  flowering  and  ripen- 
ing its  seed  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Calcutta, 
a great  part  of  the  year.  “ Its  bark  abounds  in 
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serviceable  flaxen  fibres,  and  as  it  shoots  quickly 
into  long,  simple  twigs,  particularly  if  cut  near 
the  earth,  it  answers  well  for  procuring  the  fibre 
of  good  length  for  most  purposes.”  Various  spe- 
cies ot  Sida,  as  S.  asiatica,  indica,  graveolens, 
and  others,  are  extremely  common  in  everv  part  of 
India  in  the  rainy  season.  Many  of  them,  no 
doubt,  contain  fibre  which  might  be  turned  to 
useful  account. — Roi/le  Fib.  Plants,  page  263. 

(7698)  SIDA.  RHOMBOIDEA  and  SIDA 
RHOMB  IFOLIA  are  the  sufed  and  la l bariala 
of  the  natives  of  Bengal,  where  the  plants  are  in- 
digenous in  the  rainy  season.  The  bark  of  both, 
according  to  Dr.  Roxburgh,  yields  abundance  of 
very  delicate  flaxy  fibres,  which  he  thought  might 
be  advantageously  employed  for  many  purposes. 
When  the  seed  is  sown  thick  on  a good  soil,  the 
plants  grow  fall  and  slender,  without  branches, 
and  are  every  way  fit  for  such  purposes. — Rogle. 
Major  Hanney  sent  from  Assam  to  the  Agri- 
Ilortic.  Soc.,  in  Dec.,  1851,  some  of  the  fibre 
of  ‘Sida  of  rhomboidea , which  grows  luxuriantly 
in  that  valley.  Capt.  Thompson  thought  from  its 
length,  its  similarity  to  silk, and  its  great  strength, 
that  it  would  fetch  a high  price  in  England.  The 
line  (only  half  an  inch  in  circumference)  sustain- 
ed, after  exposure  to  wet  and  sun  for  ten  days, 
400  lb. 

(7609)  SIDA  STIPULATA.  Sida  hemp. 
The  most  troublesome  weed  in  Tavoy  produces 
a very  fine  hemp  or  flax.  There  are  two  species 
Sida  acuta  and  Sida  stipuluta,  but  they  are  not 
usually  distinguished. — Mason. 

(7610)  SIDA  TILLEFOLIA.  This  species, 
S.  tilicefolia,  referred  at  first  by  Dr.  Roxburgh 
to  S.  abutilon , is  cultivated  for  the  purpose  of 
it3  fibres  in  China.  Some  of  its  seeds  were  re- 
ceived many  years  ago  at  the  Calcutta  Botanic 
Garden,  under  the  name  of  King-ma,  from  Pe- 
kin, in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  the  plant  is 
cultivated,  for  the  sake  of  its  fibre.  Seeds  were 
similarly  received  a few  years  ago  by  the  Horti- 
cultural Society,  and  Dr.  Royle  saw  a fine  crop 
of  the  plants  in  the  garden  at  Chiswick,  which 
seemed  about  eight  feet  high.  Some  of  these  Dr. 
Lindley  had  steeped,  in  order  to  separate  the 
fibres,  and  some  were  sent  to  Mr.  Ron  Hedge  in 
the  year  1859,  in  order  to  try  in  his  machine. 
Dr.  Roxburgh  notices  “ the  fibre  of  this  plant 
as  strong  and  pliable,  very  silky  in  its  nature, 
and  the  plant  of  very  rapid  and  luxuriant  growth, 
three  crops  being  obtained  in  one  year.  It  may 
be  brought  into  England  at  the  estimated  price 
of  £8  per  ton,  which  is  about  one  fifth  of  the 
price  of  Hemp  of  the  best  quality.”  Some  of 
Dr.  Roxburgh’s  original  specimens,  marked  July, 
1804,  are  still  in  the  India  House ; the  fibres 
are  from  four  to  five  feet  in  length,  and  display 
a fine  soft  and  silky  fibre,  as  well  as  adapted  for 
spinning  as  the  Jnte,  but  are  apparently  superior. 

(7611)  S1DEROXYLON  (from  MSnpos  and 
(b aov\  a genus  of  Plants  belonging  to  the  natur- 
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al  order  Sapotace*.  The  species  of  this  genu., 
are  natives  of  Africa,  America,  the  East  Indies 
and  Australia.  They  are  evergreen  trees,  will 
axillary  and  lateral  fascicles  of  flowers.  The' 
are  remarkable  lor  the  hardness  and  weight  o, 
their  wood,  which  sinks  in  water,  and  the  genu, 
has  hence  derived  the  name  of  Iron-wood.  Tht 
S.  incime  (Smooth  Iron-Wood)  is  a native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  has  long  been  cultivat: 
ed  in  the  greenhouses  of  Europe.  None  of  th. 
species  however,  are  at  ull  remarkable  for  beau, 
ty. — Eng.  Gi/c. 

(7612)  SIKAKUL.  Root  like  a carrot 
brought  from  Cashmeer  ; used  in  A j mere  as  at 
aphrodisiac — Gen.  Med.  Top.  p.  150. 

(7613)  SILIGOREE,  Dr.  Hooker  her* 
noticed  a wild  hog,  the  first  wild  beast  of  any  size 
he  had  seen  in  the  plains,  except  the  hispid  harr 
( Lepus  hispidus)  and  the  barking  deer  (Styloceru. 
ratna.)  The  hare  he  found  to  be  the  best  gainr 
of  this  part  of  Indin,  except  the  teal. — Hooker 
Him.  Jour.  Vol  I.  page  369. 


(7614)  SILL  A RUS,  STORAX  LIQUID. 

(7615)  S1LENE  COMPACTA.  Stlenace.ei 
Catch  Fly. — These  are  elegant  flowering  plants 
of  easy  culture  from  seed,  the  flowers  are  of  vari 
ous  colours,  and  require  only  the  same  treatmen 
as  the  other  species  of  Lychnis. — Riddell. 
(7616)  SILK. 


Seta  It. 

Ab  reshum,  Pehs. 
Seda,  Pout.  & Sp. 
Sclielk,  llus. 


Zyde,  Dur. 

Soie,  Fa. 

Seide,  Gkr. 

Hesmn,  Reshum, Guz. 
and  Hind 

A soft  shining  filament,  the  product  of  severa 
species  of  caterpillar,  particularly  the  Bombyj 
mori  or  silk  worm.  Silk  occurs  in  various  forms 
Cocoons,  knibs  or  husks,  are  the  balls  as  formed  by 
the  worm,  about  the  size  of  a pigeon’s  egg,  am 
of  a golden  yellow  colour.  Raw  silk,  the  state 
when  simply  wound  off  the  cocoons  into  skeinr 
or  hanks,  is  the  thread  composed  of  several  fibre? 
united  by  their  natural  gum.  IVaste  silk , is  that 
part  which  is  first  wound  off  the  cocoons  in  the 
operation  of  reeling,  and  such  cocoons  as  being 
eaten  through  by  the  worm,  cannot  be  wound  off 
the  reel,  but  are  afterward  carded  and  spun.  Silk 
husbandry  is  extensively  prosecuted  in  Italy, 
France,  China,  Persia,  Siam,  and  India.  The 
descriptions  of  raw  silks  met  with  in  the  Bombay 
markets  are  China,  Persian,  Siam,  and  Bengal. — 
Faulkner.  The  Bombyx  Huttoni  has  lately  been 
brought  to  notice  by  Captain  Hutton  as  produc- 
ing a new  variety  of  silk,  spinning  in  all  weathers,- 
whereas  the  common  silk  worm  is  apt  to  be 
thrown  off  work  by  a passing  cloud.  It  is 
thought  that  the  new  worm  may  prove  commer- 
cially important. — Friend  of  India.  A new  pro- 
cess is  announced  of  manufacturing  silk  directly 
from  the  bark  of  the  Mulberry  tree.  The 
inventor’s  name  is  Signor  Lotteri.  The  Exports 
from  Madras,  of  silk,  has  reached  16661bs.- 
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wine  Rs.  6,501),  audit  is  probable  that  the 
culture  may  be  successfully  earned  on  in  the 
lallevs  of  Neilgherries.  Indeed,  for  some  years 
aast,  experiments  had  been  energetically  carried 
)u  by  the  late  Mr.  Casamajor,  and  at  present  by 
Major  Minchin  : specimens  of  silk  from  Italian 
,vorms  reared  at  Katy  have  been  sent. — M.E.J ,R. 

Mysore.— The  manufactured  Silks  sent  to  the 
Madras  Exhibition  of  1855,  represented  in 
i very  partial  degree  the  resources  ot  the 
jountry  in  this  useful  as  well  as  ornamental 
>ranch  of  Industry.  The  finest  specimens  of 
Madras  silk  manufacture,  namely,  the  Shawls 
if  Bangalore  and  the  silk  carpets  ot  Tanjore 
nd  elsewhere  very  deservedly  were  awarded 
Medals.  The  Bangalore  Shawls  were  very 
reditable  from  the  harmony  of  colors  and 
legance  of  design.  They  have  been  much  im- 
ivoved  of  late  years  both  in  quality  ot  material 
nd  in  beauty  of  pattern ; white  silk  pocket 
andkerchiefs  rivalling  the  China  silk  in  softness 
nd  richness  are  also  manufactured  at  Bangalore, 
lie  rearing  of  silk  worms  is  carried  on  in  all 
arts  of  the  Mysore  country,  and  great  improve- 
lent  has  taken  place  in  the  quality  of  the  silk 
t Bangalore,  owing  to  the  establishment,  under 
he  Mysore  Government,  of  a farm,  where  mul- 
errv  trees  from  China  and  other  countries  have 
een  introduced  and  where  great  attention  has 
een  paid  to  feeding  the  worms,  &e.  Still  the 
:ate  of  the  trade  compared  with  that  of  the 
•engal  Presidency  shows  that  much  is  yet  to 
e done,  in  1841,  1,175,308  lbs.  of  raw  and 
■aste  silk  were  exported  from  the  East  Indies 
nd  Ceylon,  of  which  nearly  the  whole  was  from 
iengal.  The  exports  from  the  Madras  Presiden- 
f were,  in  1853-4,  10,478  lbs.  of  raw  silk  and 
688  pieces  of  piece  goods.  In  addition  to  the 
vport3  of  this  material,  a great  quantity  is  used 
i the  manufactures  of  this  country.  The  native 
oths  owe  their  beauty  in  a great  degree  to  the 
chness  of  the  silk  borders.  The  satins,  kin- 
obs,  &c.  of  Hyderabad  are  well  adapted  to  Na- 
ve costume,  but  hitherto  little  progress  has 
sen  made  in  manufacturing  articles  for  Euro- 
can  costume,  except  in  Bangalore.  The  silk 
F lanjorennd  the  lesser  but  elegant  articles 
ich  as  gimp,  fringe,  cords  and  tassels,  braid 
>r  carriages,  See.,  are  of  every  variety  and 
r great  excellence. — M.  E.  J.  R. 

Bengal. — Dr.  Royle,  writing  on  the  silk  cul- 
ire  in  India,  mentions  that  the  Silk-worms 
hich  yielded  the  investments  of  Silk,  were  ] st. 
he  large  Annual  Worm  reared  once  in  the 
sar,  and  yielding  its  produce  from  only  the 
liddle  of  March  till  May.  2d.  The  Desseey, 
r Indigenous  Silk-worm  of  Bengal,  of  which 
ie  cocoons  are  obtained  throughout  the  year  ; 
iat  is,  there  are  four  or  five  collections  annu- 
Uy  ; of  these,  the  worm  of  the  cold  wea- 
ier  or  November  breeds,  and  that  of  the  dry 
eallier,  or  March  and  April  breeds,  are 
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superior  to  the  others,  from  the  more  nourishing 
nature  of  the  leaves  at  those  seasons.  3d.  'The 
China  Silk  worms  introduced  into  Bengal,  which 
are  next  in  estimation  to  the  annual  and  country 
breeds  ; of  these,  both  the  yellow  and  while 
cocoons  are  abundant  in  the  Radnagore  district. 

The  Residents  also  described  firstly,  the  Nistry 
tribe  of  worms,  which  is  said  to  include  three 
distinct  kinds,  the  madrassie,  soonamooky  and 
cramee,  and  these  yield  a portion  of  what  was 
formerly  the  Company’s  investment  of  Silk  ; 
secondly,  the  Tusseh  Silk-worms,  of  which  the 
mooga,  teerah,  and  boubuvda,  are  described  as 
different  kinds  ; the  cocoons  of  these  are  collect- 
ed in  September,  and  are  called  the  Rain  wea- 
ther sorts  ; but  there  are  others  of  the  dry  wea- 
ther months  which  are  denominated  dabba,  and 
huggoy.  Tarroy  is  an  inferior  sort  collected  in 
December.  The  Tusseh,  or  Tussar  Silk  worm, 
is  very  extensively  diffused,  the  Residents  des- 
cribed the  Worm  as  being  reared  in  all  the  west- 
ern forests  from  Ramghur  to  Midnapore.  Dr. 
Roxburgh  mentions  it  as  a native  of  Bengal,  Be- 
har,  and  Assam,  and  that  it  is  the  same  as  the 
Bughy  insect  of  other  districts.  The  Jaroo  is 
also  described  as  a variety,  by  Dr.  Buchanan 
Hamilton,  and  as  occurring  in  the  districts  of 
Bhagulpore  and  Dinajepore  ; by  Col.  Sykes  it 
was  found  in  the  Bombay,  and  by  Dr.  W.  Geddes 
in  the  Madras  Presidency. 

Mr.  Hugon,  Sub -Assistant  to  Captain  Jen- 
kins, Political  Agent  in  Assam,  describes  six 
species  of  Silk-worm  as  being  found  in  the 
central  part  of  that  province.  Of  these,  the 
Mulberry  Silk-worm,  (Bombyx  Mori)  ; the 
Tusseh  Silk-worm  Saturnia  (Phalsena)  paphia 
and  the  Eria,  or  Ariudy  Silk-worm  Saturnia 
( Phalcena)  cynthia,  were  previously  well  known  ; 
but  the  others  have  been  described  by  himself 
and  by  Dr.  Heifer.  The  Mooga  Silk-worm 
(Saturnia  assamensis,  Heifer),  was  also  evident- 
ly known  to  the  Resident  (v.  Report,  p.  52). 
The  Joree  Silk-worm  (Bombyx  religiosse,  Heifer), 
is  a new  species  discovered  by  Captain  Jenkins  on 
the  Peepul  tree  (Eicus  religiosa).  This  is  said  to 
yield  a Silk  certainly  equal  to  that  of  the  Mul- 
berry Silk-worm. 

Saturnia  sylhetica,  Heifer,  is  a native  of 
the  Kassia  mountains,  and  of  Silhet  and 
Dacca.  It  also  yields  Silk,  as  do  two  other 
species,  the  wild  Silk-worm  of  the  central  pro- 
vinces, and  another,  which  produces  its  cocoon 
upon  the  Mangoe  tree.  This  the  people 
of  Malda  gather,  and  mix  with  Arindy  Silk  co- 
coons in  spinning. 

There  are  probably  other  species  in  different 
parts  of  India,  which  may  be  found  to  yield 
useful  products. 

These  wild  Silk-worms  may  be  thought  by 
many  unworthy  of  notice,  as  they  do  not 
yield  the  kind  of  Silk  most  valued  in  com- 
merce ; but  they  are  more  important  than 
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they  at  first  appear  to  be.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  the  culture  of  some  in  the  for- 
ests, and  the.  collection  of  all,  affords  employ- 
ment to  considerable  numbers  of  the  natives  'in 
the  parts  oi  districts  least  productive  of  useful 
occupation.  1 hey  afford  also  clothing  for  many 
ot  the  inhabitants,  as  Mr.  Hugou  informs  us 
that  Silk  from  the  Lria,  or  Arindy  worm  ( Salur- 
nia  (Phalaua)  cynthia ) is  the  daily  wear  of  the 
poor  in  Assam,  and  is  used  by  every  class  in 
winter.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  very  "Teat 
durability.  ° 

The  Tusseh  Silk  is  still  better  known,  hav- 
ing also  afforded  the  natives  in  Bengal,  &c.  a 
coarse  durable  Silk,  which  is  much  esteemed 
in  India,  both  for  ladies’  and  children’  dresses; 
for  the  latter  especially,  on  account  of  its  cheap- 
ness and  durability.  As  an  instance  of  the 
quantities  in  which  the  Tusseh  Silk  is  produc- 
ed in  India,  we  may  adduce  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
It.  Montgomery  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  in 
the  Azimgurh  district  only,  where  318,772 
pieces  of  Tusseh  Silk  are  given  as  the  quantity 
produced  annually. 

. Mulberry  Trees. — The  White  Mulberry  (Mo- 
rus  alba)  is  infinitely  to  be  preferred  as 
food  for  the  worms  of  the  Bombyx  mori, 
and  this  has  been  introduced  from  China 
into  Europe,  as  well  as  into  India.  Morns 
Indica,  the  species  most  common  in  Bengal,  is 
thought  by  Dr.  Wallich  to  be  only  one  of  its 
varieties.  Morns  atro-purpnrea  is  a species  in- 
troduced into  India  from  China,  where  it  is  em- 
ployed as  food  for  the  Silk-worm,  though  Dr. 
Itoxburgh  states,  that  it  had  not  been  found  to 
answer  for  that  purpose  in  Bengal.  Two  varie- 
ties (one,  the  Doppa  Foglia),  of  the  Italian  White 
Mulberry,  received  from  St.  Helena,  were  esta- 
blished in  the  East  India  Company’s  Botanic 
Garden  at  Dapooree,  in  the  Bombay  Presidency. 
The  then  Superintendent,  Dr.  Lush,  forwarded 
to  Calcutta  young  plants,  which,  in  September 
1833,  were  reported  by  Dr.  Wallich  to  be  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  Two  other  species  are 
common  in  the  plains  of  North-western  India, 
and  others  have  been  introduced  there  from 
Caubul  and  Cashmere  ; one  distinct  species  oc- 
curs, moreover,  in  the  Himalayas. 

Col.  Sykes  has  drawn  attention  to  the  great 
importance  of  introducing  into  India  the  Mulber- 
ry called  Morus  multicaulis,  a distinct  species  or 
variety  introduced  by  M.  Perrottet  into  France, 
in  1821,  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  where  it 
had  been  brought  from  China,  It  is  now  thought 
by  many,  both  in  Italy  and  France,  to  be  the 
most  valuable  sort  for  cultivation,  and  has  be- 
come a favourite  variety  in  Amerioa.  It  is  said, 
besides  growing  easily,  and  affording  abundance 
of  leaves  of  the  most  nourishing  kind,  to  be  able 
to  withstand  a considerable  degree  of  cold. 

All  the  wild  Silk-worms  feed  upon  different 
trees,  such  as  the  Jujube,  Ficus  religiosa  orPeep- 
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ul,  t he  Castor  Oil  Plant,  Terminulia  catappa  som 
ol  the  Laurel  tribe,  and  others,  which  tire  foum 
in  almost  all  the  forests  of  India. — lloyle's  Pit 
ductive  Resources  of  Lidia. 

Ilislory  of  Silk  trade  with  India. — Equfi 
in  antiquity  to  the  growth  of  cotton  w; 
the  production  ot  silk  in  the  countries  < 
the  East.  Its  limited  extent,  however,  and  tl; 
monopoly  of  this  valuable  traffic  in  the  hands  < 
the  Phoenicians,  and  afterwards  by  the  Persian 
restricted  its  employment  within  the  most  con 
lined  limits.  1 nt.il  the  time  of  the  Homan  ein 
pire,  its  very  existence  appears  to  have  bee< 
unknown  in  the  West  ; and  when  Dionvsiu 
the  imperial  geographer,  who  visited  the  Fast  i 
the  first  years  of  the  Christian  era,  wrote  an  ai. 
count  of  this  new  and  beautiful  product,  1 
speaks  of  it,  as  a precious  web,  finer  than  tha 
of  the  spider,  combed  by  the  natives  from  flow 
ers,  and  spun  into  rich  garments  of  great  prici 
Previous  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cer 
t-ury,  Indian  raw  silk  formed  a very  iuconsideri 
ble  portion  of  the  trade  from  the  Fast.  Its  gre; 
inferiority  to  the  Italian  and  French  article  w: 
for  a long  period  a great  barrier  to  the  profitab 
extension  of  this  branch  of  Indian  trade.  Tl 
factors  of  the  Company  did  no  more  than  pit 
chase  the  silk  as  it  reached  their  hands  from  tl 
three  filatures,  whence  alone  it  came  in  thos 
days.  At  Cossimbazar,  Itungpore,  and  Coni 
mercolly,  the  natives  grew  large  tracts  of  tli 
common  mulberry-plant,  reared  their  worms,  an 
reeled  the  produce  of  the  cocoons  ; but  with  s 
small  regard  to  the  exigencies  of  the  worms,  an 
so  little  care  bestowed  upon  the  preparation  i 
the  silk,  as  to  render  it  a most  unprofitable  an 
troublesome  article  in  the  hands  of  the  Europea 
manufacturer;  so  much  was  this  felt,  that  nut 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  Indian  sil. 
was  employed  but  for  the  manufacture  < 
certain  inferior  minor  articles  of  haberdasher’ 
and  never  entered  into  the  composition  < 
satins,  or  silk  piece-goods  of  any  kind.  Or 
great  cause  of  this  inferiority  was  to  be  foim 
in  the  careless  method  of  winding  the  silk  froi 
the  cocoons,  which  produced  such  inequality  i 
the  thread  as  to  render  it  all  but  unserviceabli 
Besides  this,  it  was  loaded  with  gummy  an 
other  extraneous  substances,  and  reeled  withoi 
the  least  attention  to  colour  or  quality  ; so  tlu 
it  reached  the  buyer’s  hands  in  hanks  comprisin 
all  sorts  of  shades.  This  part  of  their  trad 
proved  so  annoying,  and  was  attended  with  sue 
fruitless  results,  that  the  Company  were  at  on 
time  on  the  point  of  issuing  orders  to  cease  la 
purchases  of  the  article.  Instead  of  acting  o 
this  first  impulse,  the  Directors  wisely  made  a 
effort  to  remedy  the  evil  complained  of,  by  send 
ing  to  Bengal  one  or  two  persons  acquaint 
with  the  Italian  mode  of  reeling  and  assortin. 
silk  ; these  instructors  were  placed  in  the  hear 
of  the  silk-districts,  and  appear,  from  alter  re 
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suits,  not  to  have  laboured  in  vain.  Induce- 
ments were  at  the  same  time  held  out  to  the 
rvots  to  extend  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry- 
plant,  by  allowing  them  all  lands  so  used  free 
af  rent  for  two  years,  and  aftenvaids  assessing 
l hem  very  moderately.  In  this  manner  the 
silk-trade  received  an  impulse  hitherto  unknown 
:o  it,  and  the  exports  of  the  raw  article  rose  from 
30,000  lbs.  in  1750,  to  320,000  lbs.  in  1 770. 
Hie  partial  success  which  had  attended  the 
iitroduction  of  a better  mode  of  reeling  silk  in- 
luccd  the  Company  to  attempt  still  further  re- 
mans; and  we  accordingly  find  that  in  the  year 
[771  a second  supply  of  practical  silk-reelers 
aid  mulberry -cultivators  from  Italy  were  dis- 
mtched  to  Bengal ; proper  filatures  were  esta- 
ilished  ; a better  mode  of  rearing  the  insects 
nd  growing  the  plants  was  introduced  ; and  in 
ddition  to  these  measures,  steps  were  taken  to 
ecu  re  a supply  of  eggs  front  China,  with  the 
iew  of  improving  the  breed  of  the  Indian  worms, 
leveral  years  elapsed  before  those  improvements 
rere  beneficially  felt  in  the  quality  of  the  silks 
nported  from  Bengal ; but  that  such  was  the 
ase  may  easily  be  seen  by  the  steady  increase  in 
lie  quantity  taken  by  the  manufacturers  of  Eng- 
md,  which  in  1785  amounted  to  570,175  lbs. 
’he  greatest  improvement  effected  by  the  Coin- 
any  at  this  period  was  the  total  abolition  of  the 
an  tract  system,  and  the  substitution  for  it  of 
[■•eucies  throughout  the  silk-districts,  by  means 
1 which  supplies  of  the  cocoons  were  constantly 
btained  from  sub-agents  called  bekars,  who  re- 
fived  advances  in  money,  and  who,  in  their  turn, 
tgaged  bv  similar  means  lor  the  supply  of  silk- 
orms  from  the  rearers  in  the  different  villages. 
The  vast  improvements  effected  in  England 
i wards  the  end  of  the  last  century  in  the 
auufacture  of  cotton  goods  tended  in  a great 
easure  to  check  the  consumption  of  the  more 
tstly  article  of  silk  ; and  we  find  that  from 
30,000  lbs.  weight  of  raw  silk  sold  in  1785, 
ie  silk  Company  did  not  dispose  of  more 
ian,  on  the  average,  300,0  00  lbs.  weight 
the  years  1800  to  1805.  So  much  better 
ere  the  silk  transactions  of  the  Company 
anaged  at  this  time,  that  in  spite  of 
is  decline  in  the  demand  for  their  goods,  their 
iarly  profits  gradually  increased  from  a few 
ousands  to  the  enormous  amount  of  132.9827. 


1801.  I he  gradual  decline  to  a certain  date,  in 
e imports  ot  Bengal  raw  silk,  from  the  cause 
ready  assigned,  may  be  seen  by  the  following 
t of  exports  to  Great  Britain,  taken  at  inter- 
ls  of  ten  years ; and  in  the  same  may  be 
served  the  effect  of  the  gradual  relaxation  of 
e Company’s  trading  monopoly  in  favour  of 
ivate  merchants.  In  1782  there  were  shipped 
England  from  Bengal,  017,071  lbs.;  in  1792 
>1,-U5  lbs.;  in  1802,  114,744  lbs.;  in  1812 
IM27  lbs.;  in  1832,  1,042,017  lbs. ; and 
1832,  950,453  lbs. 
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Some  idea  of  the  commercial  value  of  this 
branch  of  Indian  trade  may  be  formed  from  the 
fact,  that  between  the  years  1770  and  17S5,  the 
raw  silk  imported  by  the  Company,  and  in  the 
privileged  tonnage  by  private  traders,  was  worth 
3,440,7577-;  from  1 780  to  1803,  it  amount- 
ed to  5,221,5967.;  and  from  1804  to  1810, 
to  3,115,044/.;  being  during  these  thirty- 
five  years  almost  equal  to  12,000,0007.  sterling. 
Upon  the  last  renewal  of  the  East  India  Charter 
in  1833,  which  provided  that  the  Company 
should  no  longer  engage  in  mercantile  opera- 
tions, their  extensive  and  well-organised  filatures 
were  put  up  for  sale,  and  after  some  delay  dis- 
posed of  to  private  parties.  These  establish- 
ments were  eleven  in  number,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing gave  their  names  to  the  particular  kinds 
of  silk  produced  by  each  of  them,  and  by  which 
those  varieties  are  to  this  day  known  in  com- 
mercial circles ; they  are  Bauleah,  Comruercolly, 
Cossimbazar,  Hurripnul,  Jungypoor,  Badnagore, 
Rungpore,  Santipore,  and  Surdah.  Besides  the 
above,  the  Company  possessed  a number  of 
hired  filatures  of  less  note. 

The  exportations  of  Bengal  raw  silk  in  1S14-15 
amounted  in  value  to  231,2717. ; in  1827-8  to 
855,3987.  and  in  1837-8  to  only  465,45 17.  Bring- 
ing down  these  figures  to  a more  recent  date,  we 
find  that  the  silk  exports  of  Calcutta  were,  during 
the  years  1848-9  and  1849-50,  to  the  value  of 
714,0007.  and  655,0007.  respectively. 

Indigenous  Silk  Worms  of  India. — Besides 
the  China,  or  mulberry  silkworm,  there  are 
several  varieties  of  silk-spinning  worms  indige- 
nous to  India,  of  which  mention  is  made  in  some 
of  the  earliest  records  of  that  country.  These 
have  been  described  by  several  scientific  writers, 
and  are  known  amongst  the  natives  as  the  mooga, 
the  arindy,  the  tussah,  and  the  joree  worms,  all 
producing  fibres,  which,  if  not  equal  in  commer- 
cial value  to  those  of  the  mulberry-worm,  are 
nevertheless  esteemed  and  largely  employed 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  in  wliich 
they  are  found.  These  insects  inhabit  vast 
tracts  of  forest  in  Upper  Assam,  in  the  Madras 
Presidency,  and  in  that  of  Bombay  ; and  the 
cloths  made  from  the  raw  material  are  in  ex- 
tensive use  amongst  not  only  natives  but  Euro- 
peans, who  find  them  most  economical  and 
durable  for  many  purposes.  Some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  extent  to  which  these  kind's  of 
indigenous  silk  are  produced,  when  it  is  stated 
that  in  1837  there  were  in  one  district  alone 
not  less  than  318,772  pieces  of  tussah  silk 
manufactured.  The  food  of  the  wild  silkworm 
is  obtained  from  the  trees  of  the  forests  inhabit- 
ed by  them,  and  amongst  those  known  as  afford- 
ing them  nourishment  are  the  leaves  of  the  jujube 
the  castor-oil  plant,  the  peepul,  or  banyan-tree, 
some  of  the  laurels,  and  a few  other  plants. 

Bombay. — So  early  as  1795,  some  attempt  ap- 
pears to  have  been  made  at  Bombay  to  introduce 
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the  silk-worm,  but  evidently  without  effect  ; for 
until  1823  we  hear  nothing  more  of  the  matter, 
and  then  it  seems  to  have  been  attempt- 
ed at  one  of  the  public  jails  by  the  labour  of 
the  prisoners,  the  result  of  which  appears  to 
have  been  the  preparation  of  a few  bales  of  silk 
for  local  consumption.  Later  still,  the  zeal 
aad  industry  of  an  Italian  gcnllemml  were 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject,  and  under 
his  directions  a better  cultivation  of  the  mul- 
berry plant,  and  a method  of  feeding  and  reeling 
was  introduced,  unattended  with  permanent 
results. 

Madras. — In  Madras  this  branch  of  industry 
met  with  great  encouragement  so  long  since  as 
1791.  No  efforts  were  spared  to  induce  the 
natives  to  enter  fully  into  the  rearing  of  the 
worm  and  the  growth  of  the  plant ; and,  as  the 
result  shews,  the  success  was,  if  not  so  great 
as  in  Bengal,  still  sufficiently  encouraging. 

China,  History. — Silk  is  said  by  Chinese 
authors  to  have  been  known  there  for  thou- 
sands of  years.  It  lias  long  been  imported 
into  India  from  China.  The  earliest  notice, 
though  there  is  some  doubt  about  I he  pas- 
sage, is  in  the  Mahabharut  where  Cheenas, 
Hoonas,  &c.  are  said  to  have  brought  silk,  and 
silk-worms  as  presents  to  Yoodhistira. 

Silk  Worms  and  their  products. — When  the 
China  silk-worm  was  first  introduced  into 
India  as  an  object  of  culture  we  have  no  in- 
formation ; but  what  is  called  the  indigenous 
idesee)  silk-worm  is  carefully  distinguished  from 
the  China  worm  ; and  there  are  several  species  of 
wild  silk-worms,  species  of  Saturnia,  Phalcenu, 
and  Bombyx,  all  of  which  were  shown  at  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851  with  Tussur,  Moony  a, 
and  Eri  cloth.  The  former  is  much  used  in 
India  by  the  natives,  and  is  best  known  as  an 
article  of  commerce,  and  has  been  used  in  Britain 
for  parasols ; in  India  it  is  esteemed  for  children’s 
dresses.  The  Eri  cloth  is  extensively  used  as 
an  article  of  clothing  by  the  inhabitants  of  As- 
sam. The  silk  of  Bengal  was  originally  very 
inferior  in  quality,  and  very  carelessly  wound. 
The  East  India  Company,  in  the  year  1757; 
sent  Mr.  Wilder  to  improve  the  winding  of 
silk;  and  in  the  year  1769  other  Europeans,  as 
drawers,  winders,  reelers,  and  mechanics.  The 
filatures  were  all  in  Bengal,  and  to  the  South- 
w'ard  of  26°  of  N.  lat.,  for  the  northwest  pro- 
vinces are  much  too  hot  and  dry  for  the  silk- 
worm. Experiments  were  for  many  years 
made  on  the  western  side  of  India  to  intro- 
duce the  culture  of  the  silk-worm,  under 
an  Italian,  M.  Mutti;  but  they  have  lately 
been  abandoned  from  want  of  success.  Some 
excellent  silk  is  being  produced  in  Mysore,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  culture  might  easily  be 
carried  on  in  the  valleys  of  the  Himalaya. — 
Boyle.  Arts.  Spc.  of  India,  page  496.  Moorsheda- 
bacl  has  long  been  a central  mart  for  silk  goods, 
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and  a variety  of  specimens  of  silk  were  sent 
from  thence,  and  some  satins  ( mushroo ) from 
Benares,  Cutch,  and  Hyderabad,  chiefly  in  al- 
ternate species  of  different  colours.  On  the  Bom- 
bay side  the  culture  did  not  succeed,  and  the’ 
raw  material  is  imported  from  China  and  d veil, 
but  the  manufacture  has  not  on  that  account 
been  neglected.  The  weavers  seem,  in  fact,  to 
have  paid  an  extra  degree  of  attention  to  their 
art,  and  sent  to  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  silk 
which  is  well  woven,  and  in  a variety  of  patterns, 
together  with  an  excellent  specimen  (called 
pytanee)  of  double  weaving,  being  red  on  one 
side  and  green  on  the  other,  and  showing  the 
colours  and  patterns  very  distinct.  This  was 
from  Poona.  The  silk,  from  Surat,  Tanna,  and 
Ahmednugger  were  also  admired  for  their  pat-: 
terns,  as  well  as  the  longees  from  Sindh.. 
The  silks  from  Cashmere  attracted  much  atten- 
tion, both  from  the  substantial  nature  of  the 
fabric,  some  of  which  is  called  taleta,  and  for 
the  moderate  tone  of  the  colours  with  which 
they  are  dyed.  The  flowered  silks,  or  brocades,: 
from  Benares  and  from  Ahmedabad,  as  well  as 
those  from  Hyderabad,  commanded  notice  for 
their  richness  and  the  happy  disposition  of 
pattern  and  combination  of  colours. — Boyle , 
Arts  8)'c.  of  India,  page  497. 

Mysore.  — Surgeon  Smith  of  the  Madras  Army, 
for  many  years  in  medical  charge  of  the 
Mysore  Commission,  conducted  experiments 
under  his  own  superintendence,  and  the  result 
of  his  observations  contained  in  the  following  re- 
port may  be  relied  on,  as  he  spared  no  pains  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  subject.  General 
Sir  Mark  Cubbon,  Commissioner.  July.  J857 

The  cultivation  of  Silk  is  supposed  to  have 
been  introduced  into  Mysore  by  Tippoo  Sultan, 
and  although  the  climate  is  evidently  well  cal- 
culated both  for  the  growth  of  the  Mulberry,  and 
the  development  of  Silkworms,  the  cultivation 
does  not  appear  to  have  made  any  great  progress « 
until  after  the  government  of  the  country  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  British  in  1832. 

The  Mahomedans  adopted  the  feeding  ami 
management  of  the  worms  and  the  reeling  of  the 
Silk  as  one  of  the  few  modes  of  gaining  a liveli- 
hood to  which  they  are  not  averse,  purchasing 
the  Mulberry  leaves  from  the  cultivators;  and 
the  Commissioner  gladly  encouraged  the  growth 
of  Silk  in  every  possible  way,  with  a view  of  de- 
veloping habits  of  industry  among  a class  of 
men  generally  opposed  to  labor  of  any  kind,  un- 
connected with  a Military  life. 

The  open  parts  of  the  country  alone  seem  to 
suit  this  cultivation,  such  as  the  Bangalore, 
Chittledroog,  and  open  parts  of  the  Astagram 
Divisions.  None  is  grown  in  the  Nugger,  or  m 
the  Munjerabad  sections  of  the  Astagram  Divi- 
sion, the  climate  is  too  damp  in  these  last  nam- 
ed Districts.  Most  of  the  Silk  was  former? 
exported  to  Coimbatore  and  Tanjore.and  a smal  e 
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portion  found  its  way  to  Bellary  and  Dhanvnr, 
for  consumption  in  Native  manufactures-  At 
this  time  (1857),  there  is  a considerable  consump- 
tion of  the  raw  material  iu  Bangalore  and  Mysore 
in  the  manufacture  of  Silk  Shawls,  Handkerchiefs 
and  Native  Cloths,  &c. 

In  1841,  four  specimens  of  Silk  grown  in 
Mysore,  were  sent  to  Bengal,  two  of  the 
specimens  were  purchased  in  the  bazar  and 
two  were  from  cocoons  purchased  in  the  bazar, 
and  privately  and  carefully  reeled.  The  object 
being  to  find  out  the  defects  in  the  Mysore  Silk, 
and  to  know  if  it  would  be  valuable  as  an  export 
in  the  state  in  which  it  is  sold  by  the  Natives. 
The  following  are  Extracts  from  the  Report  : 

“ One  of  the  most  apparent  faults  of  this  Silk  is 
“ its  bad  colour.  This  arises  from  the  circum- 
“ stance  of  the  cocoons  having  been  boiled  in  cop- 
“ per  pans  instead  of  earthenware,  and  I should 
“ imagine  that  at  the  time  of  reeling  the  Silk, 

“ the  water  in  which  the  cocoons  were  placed 
“ was  not  changed  often,  as  should  be  done. 

••  This  latter  precaution  would  not  only  have 
“ assisted  to  give  the  Silk  a better  colour,  but 
“ would  have  freed  it  somewhat  more  from  the 
“ gum,  the  superabundance  of  which  renders 
“ these  specimens  harsh  and  hard.”  It  ap- 
peared from  the  above  Extract  that  the  faults  of 
the  Mysore  Silk  lay  not  so  much  in  the  article 
itself  as  in  its  mode  of  preparation. 

A garden  originally  planted  as  a private  spe- 
culation was  taken  by  the  Mysore  Government  in 
1842,  with  a view  to  try  how  far  Signor  Mutti’s 
proposal  of  growing  Silk  from  standard  Mulberry 
trees  was  likely  to  succeed  in  Mysore,  and  bene- 
fit the  country.  The  larger  and  upper  portion 
of  the  ground  was  planted  with  cuttings  of  the 
St.  Helena  Mulberry,  and  a few  China  ones,  the 
lower  and  wet  part,  with  Philippine,  both  grew 
well  and  for  the  first  few  years  promised  well. 
Eggs  were  obtained  from  Mr.  Groves’  Establish- 
ment at  Chittoor,  from  an  Establishment  in 
the  Neilgherries,  and  some  of  the  annual  March 
bund  from  Mr.  Blechynder’s  Establishment 
in  Bengal : these  latter  being  annual  worms,  it 
was  hoped  would  have  proved  a valuable  auxili- 
ary  to  the  Mysore  breed,  and  enabled  us  to  feed 
fiom  the  standard  trees,  but  in  spite  of  every 
caie  and  precaution  they  hatched  on  the  eleventh 
day  as  in  Mysore  and  from  that  time  regularly  pro- 
duced their  crops  every  fifty  days.  The  Silk  was 
certainly  a great  improvement  on  that  of  Mysore, 
but  the  worms  were  delicate  and  required  more 
care  and  attention,  so  that  I much  doubt  if  they 
were  ever  extensively  used  by  the  Natives. 

The  Sub  Peshkar  of  Bangalore,  a man  fami- 
liar with  the  country  method  of  reeling  Silk,  was 
sent  to  Chittoor  and  placed  under  the  tuition 
of  Mr.  Groves,  who  had  an  extensive  plantation 
ot  Mulberries  and  experienced  reelers.  The 
man  returned  to  Mysore  well  qualified  for  his 
post  of  Superintendent  of  the  Government  Gar- 
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den.  Keels  of  the  best  construction  were  made 
by  Colonel  Green  and  so  expert  did  the  Natives 
become,  that  in  1846,  the  following  is  the  report 
of  the  Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the 
specimens  sent  for  that  purpose. 

Keport  of  the  Silk  Committee  on  specimens 
ofllaw  Silk,  the  produce  of  the  Sirkar  Gardens 
at  Bangalore,  forwarded  by  the  Agricultural 
Society  at  Madras. 

“ Your  Committee  have  examined  these  speci- 
“ mens  with  great  interest,  and  should  be  pre- 
“ pared  to  give  an  unqualifiedly  favourable  opi- 
“ nion  on  them,  had  the  thread  been  a very  little 
“ stronger:  as  it  is,  it  is  remarkably  even,  round, 
“ and  free  from  knibs  and  gouts,  and  the  colour 
“ very  pure  and  uniform,  indeed,  with  the  single 
“ exception  of  being  somewhat  too  fine,  the  pre- 
“ sent  are  most  admirable  samples  of  Silk.” 

" lour  Committee  would  however  remark 
“ that  an  opinion  often  prevails  among  such  as 
“ are  not  practically  versed  in  the  manufactures, 
“ that  the  finer  the  Silk,  the  better  and  more 
“ valuable,  but  it  may  be  too  fine,  and  the 
“ present  specimens,  your  Committee  think,  are 
“ finer  than  it  would  be  safe  to  prepare  for  the 
“ English  market,  for  the  difficulty  of  unwinding 
“ such  Silk  is  extreme,  and  adds  enormously  to 
“ the  charge  of  preparing  it  for  the  weaver.  A 
“ Member  of  your  Committee,  Mr.  Laidlay,  ob- 
“ serves  that  he  has  known  in  more  instances 
than  one  the  most  disastrous  results  from  the 
“ mistake  of  reeling  the  Silk  too  fine,  for  it  will 
“ not  bear  to  be  unwound  by  the  machinery  used 
“ for  the  purpose  in  England. 

“ Your  Committee  however  beg  to  add,  that 
“ these  specimens  are  in  every  other  respect  un- 
“ exceptionable,  so  clean,  even,  and  beautiful, 
“ that  the  reelerwho  prepared  them  may  be  pro- 
“ nounced  competent  to  produce  Silk  of  the  first 
“ rate  excellence,  nearly,  if  not  quite  equal  to 
“ Italian.  “ The  soil  and  climate  too  must  cer- 
“ tainly  be  favorable  to  the  culture.”  (Signed) 
Robert  Watson,  J.  W.  Laidlay.  Calcutta,  March 
1846. 

lo  F.  S.  Gabb,  Esq.,  Secretary,  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Sociely,  Madras.  Sir,— The 
Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Calcutta  Agricul- 
tural Society  has  handed  to  me  two  sample 
skeins  ot  Raw  Silk,  the  produce  of  Bangalore, 
and  a copy  ot  your  letter  26th  February  to 
his  address,  with  “ Extract  from  Proceedings  of 
a Meeting  ot  your  Society  wherein  the  specimen 
of  the  Silk  H ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  here  for  report.” 

“ Having  laid  such  communication  and  the 
“ samples  before  the  Chamber,  I am  desired  to 
“ inform  you  that  they  consider  the  Silk  very 
beautiful,  but  the  thread  is  too  weak  for  free 
“ reeling,  if  of  stouter  thread  it  would  pay  well  at 
“ the  price  you  quote.  Both  sorts  are ‘too  fine 
“ for  ordinary  purposes  and  could  not  be  re- 
“ wound  without  great  waste,  even  twice  their 
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thickness  might  be  too  line  to  suit  the  English 
“ innrket,  tlie  staple  not  being  strong  enough 
“ to  stand  the  action  of  the  machinery  used  for 
“ winding  and  preparing  the  article  for  the  use 
“ of  the  weaver,  probably  about  10  cocoons 
“ would  afford  the  best  size  to  reel.  The  co- 
“ coons  from  which  these  specimens  were  made 
“ must  have  been  very  good  indeed,  equal  to  the 
“ best  annual  cocoons  of  Bengal,  bui  the  thread 
“ especially  the  white,  is  eudy  and  it  is  not 
“ twisted  enough  ; with  improved  implements, 
“ and  proper  directions,  the  spinner  should  be 
“ able  to  produce  an  article  of  superior  cluirac- 
“ ter  and  liiger  value.” 

“ Though  of  minor  importance  l may  here 
“ mention  that  the  skeins  would  be  better  if  not 
“ quite  so  thick.  These  weigh  about  6 tolahs, 
“ whereas  the  skeins  generally  made  in  India  and 
“ most  approved  in  England  weigh  about  3 or  3^ 
“ tolahs,  a size  which  is  attended  with  several 
“ practical  advantages,”  (Signed)  W.  Lirnoug,  Se- 
cretary. Calcutta,  Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
April  25///,  1846. 

The  brokers,  Messrs.  Norton,  Thilburn 
and  Co.  of  Saint  Mary  Axe,  London,  reported  of 
some  samples  of  the  Silk  sent  to  them  in  1850, 
as  follows,1'  This  Silk  with  care  in  the  getting  up 
11  would  prove  a valuable  substitute  for  many 
“ other  classes,  and  from  its  intrinsic  qualities 
“ would  find  a ready  sale  in  this  market.”  These 
Extracts  prove  the  capability  of  Mysore  to 
produce  Silk  of  first  rate  quality.  But  until 
filatures  conducted  by  Europeans  are  established 
as  in  Bengal  but  little  of  the  Silk  will  ever  find 
its  way  to  the  English  market,  At  present  the 
Natives  find  a ready  sale  in  India  for  all  they 
can  produce,  and  it  answers  their  purpose  bet- 
ter to  reel  it  roughly  and  sell  it  as  they  do,  for 
although  clean  reeling  will  produce  a greatly  en- 
hanced price,  the  proceeds  of  the  Silk  will  be 
much  less  and  the  sale  of  the  raw  material  not 
so  certain  as  it  is  now.  Since  1846  the  average 
annual  produce  of  Mysore  has  been  about  10,000 
mauuds  of  24  lbs.  or  240,000  lbs  weight,  a 
quantity  sufficiently  large  to  attract  attention  to 
its  cultivation. 

The  standard  mode  of  cultivation  failed  for 
reasons  explained  in  the  following  Extract  from 
a letter  to  the  Commissioner,  dated  11th August 
1849. 

“ When  we  consider  the  incessant  demand  for 
leaves  made  on  the  standard  trees  in  consequence 
of  the  bi-monthly  crops  of  silk  which  alone 
grow  in  Mysore,  the  cause  of  failure  will  be  at 
once  evident.  The  leaves  of  a plant  are  organs 
of  respiration,  digestion,  and  nutrition,  a tree 
cannot  be  made  to  yield  5 or  6 crops  an- 
nually without  seriously  impairing  its  vitality,  il 
the  leaves  are  stripped  off  a plant  before  the  fruit 
has  commenced  ripening,  the  fruit  will  fall  off 
and  not  ripen.  If  a branch  is  deprived  of  leaves 
for  a whole  summer,  it  will  die,  and  not  inorease 
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in  size  perceptibly,  and  this  is  exactly  what  has 
taken  place  with  the  standard  trees  at  the  Silk 
garden,  they  have  aged,  become  woody,  and 
throw  out  nothing  but  fruit  unless  pruned  back 
to  the  stems,  when  an  entire  new  set  of  branches 
is  thrown  out  with  an  abundant  crop  of  fine 
leaves  ; these  branches  by  the  loss  of  their  leaves 
age  and  die  within  the  year,  and  the  same  pro- 
cess has  to  be  renewed  ; latterly  the  only  mode 
of  obtaining  good  leaves  from  the  standards  has 
been  by  cutting  them  down  to  the  ground,  the 
roots  then  throw  up  abundant  fine  shoots,  a pro- 
ceeding which  in  effect  is  returning  to  the  bush 
system.  On  this  subjeet  I quote  the  following 
passage  from  a valuable  little  work  by  Count 
Dandalo  on  the  “ art  of  rearing  Silk  worms.” 
He  says — “ It  has  been  said,  that  in  Asia  they 
obtain  as  many  as  twelve  crops  of  cocoons  in  a 
“ year.  And  some  person  made  experiments,  and 
11  published  some  views  on  the  subject;  stating, 

“ that  with  us  (that  is  in  Italy)  there  might,  at 
“ least,  be  gathered  two  crops;  my  experiments 
“ on  the  contrary  tend  to  prove,  that  it  would  be  I 
11  a sure  method  of  destroying  the  Mulberry  trees,  ! 
“ and  consequently  the  entire  breed  of  Silk 
“ worms.  I cannot  indeed  bring  myself  strictly  to  ; 
“ believe,  that  in  Southern  Asia  it  would  be  I 
“ possible  to  have  such  numerous  crops  of  co- 
11  coons.  The  southern  part  of  China  corresponds  ' 
“ very  nearly,  as  to  climate,  with  the  Southern  ] 
“ parts  of  Persia,  and  yet  there,  according  to  the  I 
11  illustrious  Pallas,  the  houghs  of  the  Mulberry  ] 
•' trees  are  cut  only  twice  in  the  year,  so  as  to  I 
“ have  in  the  same  year  two  crops  of  cocoons,  f] 
11  In  those  climates  they  prune  the  small  branches 
11  twice  a year,  because  the  summer  being  long- ; 3 
11  er,  the  Mulberry  tree  is  more  vigorous  there  j 
“ than  it  is  with  us.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  the  ] 
“ Mulberry  tree  cannot  even  bear  the  stripping  , j 
“ of  its  foliage  once  a year  without  being  injur-  : 
11  ed,  and  certainly  would  die  if  stripped  twice.”  : j 
The  Count  is  misinformed  in  regard  to  the  ' 
number  of  crops  annually.  In  Mysore,  61- 
crops  are  the  utmost  ever  obtained,  each  crop 
occupies  56  days,  33  in  the  worm,  12  in  the 
cocoon,  11  in  the  egg,  the  insect  requires  food 
for  198  days  in  each  year,  where  the  succession 
is  regularly  kept  up.  The  cultivation  by  stan- 
dard trees  is  obviously  not  adapted  to  meet  such 
an  incessant  demand.  Of  this,  the  Natives  are 
perfectly  well  aware  for  Doctor  Hoyle  in  speaking 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  standard  Mulberry,  says, 
“This  practice  is  not  entirely  foreign  to  the 
“ Natives,  as  the  Resident  at  Baulleah  states  that 
“ the  annual  worm  prefers  the  leaf  of  the  shrub 
“ which  is  well  matured,  to  that  which  is  young 
“ and  tender,  and  therefore  he  infers  that  it 
“ would  thrive  better  with  the  tree  leaf  than  the 
“shrub  leaf.  He  also  says,  that  the  tree  is 
“cultivated  in  parts  of  the  Rungpore  and 
“ Badnagore  districts  for  the  production  of 
“ cocoons.  The  Resident  at  Hurripal  states,  that 
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“ there,  the  method  of  cultivation  differs  from  that 
“in  use  about  Baulleah  and  Mald.i  the  leaves 
“ being  gathered  only  from  standard  trees,  which 
“ are  preferred  on  account  of  the  dryness  of  the 
“ soil  in  that  district.” 

The  following  are  two  Extracts  from  a pa- 
per taken  out  of  an  old  Chinese  work  on  the 
cultivation  of  Silk,  of  sufficient,  interest  for  in- 
sertion in  this  place.  After  describing  at  length 
the  management  of  the  worms  for  an  annual 
crop,  or  a spring  and  autumn  one  at  most,  he 
says,  “ for  if  they  (the  Mulberry  trees)  are  quite 
“ slriptone  year,  they  die  and  tail  entirely  the 
“ spring  following.”  After  speaking  of  the  ne- 
cessity lor  feeding  the  young  worms  every  half 
hour  during  the  first  2t  hours  of  their  life 
he  says,  “ The  reason  why  they  take  so  much 
“ pains  to  make  these  little  insects  eat  so  often, 
“ is  to  forward  their  growth  and  make  them  spin 
“ the  sooner,  the  great  profit  which  they  expect 
“ from  these  creatures  depends  upon  this  care, 
“ if  they  come  to  their  full  growth  in  twenty- 
“ three  or  twenty-five  days,  a hurdle  covered 
“ with  worms,  whose  weight  at  first  was  a mass, 
“ that  is  a little  more  than  a drachm,  will  pro- 
“ tluce  twenty-five  ounces  of  Silk,  whereas,  if  for 
“ want  of  proper  care  and  nourishment,  they  do 
“ not  come  to  their  perfection  in  less  than  28 
“ days,  they  will  produce  but  twenty  ounces, 

“ and  if  they  are  a month  or  40  days  in  growing 
“ they  will  have  but  about  10  ounces.”  This  is 
a most  interesting  fact,  and  applied  to  breeding 
in  general,  shows  the  vital  importance  of  sup- 
plying young  stock  with  abundant  nourishment 
while  growing  : there  is  perhaps  no  other  instance 
in  nature,  in  which  such  an  experiment  could 
have  been  so  accurately  tried  and  its  results  as- 
certained with  almost  mathematical  precision. 

On  the  subject  of  the  comparative  merits 
of  the  standard  and  bush  modes  of  cultivat- 
ing the  Mulberry,  1 wrote  to  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Horticultural  Societies  of  Bengal  and  Bom- 
bay. From  the  latter  L received  no  reply,  which 
I regret,  for  I was  anxious  to  know  how  far 
Signor  Mutti’s  plan  had  answered  under  his  own 
superintendence.  The  Secretary  to  the  Calcutta 
Agri  Horticultural  Society  writes  as  follows  : 

“ The  system  of  growing  the  Mulberry,  as  a 
“ standard  tree,  has  been  tried  in  Bengal,  and, 

“ so  far  as  the  result  of  my  enquiries  enables  me 
*’  to  say,  with  as  little  success  as  has  attended 
“ the  experiment  of  the  St.  Helena  variety  on 
“your  side  of  India.  The  common  bush  Mul- 
“ berry  is  very  much  preferred  by  the  people  at 
“ Surdah,  Commercally,  Itadnagore,  and  I be- 
“ lieve,  all  other  parts  of  Bengal,  where  Silk 
“ cultivation  prevails.” 

More  than  one  private  speculation  with 
standard  trees  failed  at  Chittoor,  and  Conoor, 
under  energetic  and  intelligent  European  super- 
intendence. I have  no  reason  to  think  that  the 
experiment  has  failed  from  any  want  of  care  or 
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attention  on  the  part  of  the  attendants,  they  have- 
done  their  best,  and  if  the  Commissioner  will  re- 
fer to  the  report  of  the  Bengal  Horticultural  So- 
ciety on  the  specimens  of  Silk  sent  to  Bengal  in 
1846,  he.  will  there  see  that  the  qualifications  of 
the  reeler  at  the  garden  are  first-rate.  I have 
lately  found  when  obliged  to  hire  reelers  to  wind 
off  a large  crop  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  get  very 
good  ivelers  among  the  Natives,  and  the  reason 
why  i he  Natives  do  not  practice  reeling  their 
own  Silk  cleanly  and  fit  for  the  European  market, 
is  that  it  is  not  saleable  in  this  country  and  tliere 
is  a demand  for  all  that  can  be  produced  reeled 
in  the  country  fashion,  independently  of  which 
the  increased  value  of  the  Silk  cleanly  reeled  will 
not  compensate  for  the  loss  of  weight  and  increas- 
ed time  and  expenses  of  reeling. 

The  standard  trees  are  all  worn  out  and  use- 
less, they  require  to  be  replanted,  and  if  replac- 
ed by  young  trees  not  a leaf  should  betaken 
from  them  for  he  next  five  years.  A large  portion 
ot  the  garden  is  laid  down  with  the  common 
country  bush  Mulberry  cuttings,  of  the  St. 
Helena  for  standards  planted  at  distances  of 
20  or  30  yards  from  each  other  among  the  bush- 
es, and  this  I think  is  the  proper  way  of  growing* 
standard  trees,  which  thus  planted,  in  no  way 
interferes  with  the  bush  system,  and  at  the  same 
time  affords  food  in  seasons  when,  from  want  of 
water  or  other  causes  the  bushes  fail.  The  Philip- 
pine planted  as  bushes  have  not  answered, though 
the  leaf  is  large  and  nutritious.  It  is  said  by  the- 
Natives  n^t  to  yield  an  equal  weight  of  food  on 
the  same  space  of  ground. 

I beg  respectfully  to  suggest  to  the  Commis- 
sioner either  that  the  entire  garden  be  laid 
down  in  the  country  fashion,  with  standard  trees 
at  intervals  as  above  described,  or  else  that  it  be 
let  out  to  Natives  to  be  cultivated  in  their  own 
way,  keeping  up  the  present  breed  of  worms, 
which  are  very  superior  to  their  own  in  the  bright 
colour  of  the  Silk.  Surgeon  C.  J.  Smfth. 
Bangalore,  11th  August  1849. 

At  present,  1857,  the  cultivation  of  Silk  is  car- 
ried on  by  the  Natives  in  their  own  way,  and  by 
the  bush  system  which  they  have  found  practical- 
ly the  best.  Captain  J.  Cunningham,  Secretary. 

Hyderabad  in  the  Bekhan.  The  chief  of  the 
manufactures  and  the  only  one  for  which  Wa- 
l-ungul  is  famed  is  that  of  Persian  carpets  which 
are  made  of  all  sizes  and  of  worsted  cotton,  or 
even  of  silk. 

Silk  cloth,  of  the  width  of  the  curtailed  guz,  is 
manufactured  and  sold  for  12  annas  a yard,  but 
the  quality  is  very  inferior.  It  is  dyed  red  with 
lac,  green  with  indigo  and  turmeric,  or  yellow 
with  turmeric  alone.  The  tusser  cloth  ‘manu- 
factured is  only  half  the  value  of  the  silk.  C/io- 
lee.s,  (women’s  bifddices)  are  manufactured, 
but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  sunnlv  the  dis- 
trict, as  they  are  imported. 
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The  other  manufactures  in  the  Cirear  are 
tusser  cloths  at  Hoosainpurty — and  Chilpore 
silks  at  Mutwarrah. 

J lie  2 usser  cloth — although  the  cocoons  are 
the  produce  of  the  same  insect  as  those  of  Ben- 
gal— bears  no  comparison  in  fineness  or  durabili- 
ty with  the  tusser  cloth  manufactured  there.  The 
silks  are  dearer,  and  the  cottons  of  the  same  price 
as  those  produced  nearer  Hyderabad. — M L S 
J.  No.  35,  18-49,  p.  27. 

Raw  silk  is  imported  from  Madras  and 
manufactured  into  sarees  and  women’s  breast 
cloths  at  Mutwarrah,  Warungul,  Maytpilly  and 
Ainmlwarrah,  in  Elgundel,  at  Maiduck  and 
other  Kusbahs.  This  manufacture  is  entirely  for 
home  use,  and  no  great  skill  or  taste  is  display- 
ed by  t he  weavers,  the  silk  pieces  arc  of  a quali- 
ty inferior  to  those  sold  at  the  same  price  in  the 
Hydrabad  bazar,  and  were  it  not  for  the  transit 
duties, the  manufacture  would  become  extinct.  The 
silk  cloths  are  dyed  red  with  the  lac  dye  and  yel- 
low with  turmeric ; no  other  dyes  are  used.  Tus- 
ser or  jungle  silk,  the  produce  of  a species  of 
Saturnia,  is  made  into  sarees,  punchees,  and  scarfs, 
at  several  towns  of  the  Sircar  of  Warungul.  But 
the  chief  seat  of  the  tusser  maunfacture  is  the 
town  of  Mahdapore,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Godavery  in  the  Ramgheer  Sircar,  where  the 
moth  that  yields  it  is  carefully  reared,  and  from 
whence  raw  tusser  silk  is  sent  to  other  parts  to 
be  woven  into  cloth.  The  insect  in  its  grub  state 
is  first  fed  on  the  tender  leaves  of  the  Careya 
sphaerica,  and,  when  more  grown,  on  the  leaves 
of  the  Pentaptera  tomentosa  ; much  watching 
and  attention  are  bestowed  in  rearing  the  animal, 
subject  as  it  is  to  destruction  from  birds,  insects, 
and  squirrels.  The  tusser  cloths  produced  at 
Mahdapore  are,  in  durability  and  fineness,  very 
inferior  to  the  cloths  of  the  same  kind  manufac- 
tured in  Bengal,  they  are  dyed  the  same  colour, 
and  with  the  same  materials  as  the  silks,  of 
which  they  are  about  one-half  the  price.  At. 
Mahdapore  there  are  seventy  to  eighty  families 
employed  in  rearing  the  insect  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  cloth,  which  is  prepared  princi- 
pally for  the  Hydrabad  market. — J.  M.  L.  S. 
No.  38  of  1850  p.  224. 

China.  The  two  principal  manufactures  of 
China  are,  those  of  silk  and  porcelain,  the  origi- 
nality of  which  was  never  contested,  as  the 
introduction  of  both  into  Europe  is  perfect- 
ly well  ascertained  ; and  could  the  Chinese 
urge  no  other  claims  to  praise  on  account 
of  their  ingenuity,  these  two  alone  might  serve 
to  give  them  a high  rank  among  the  nations 
of  the  world.  P’Rerbelot  justly  considers  that, 
as  Rome  obtained  the  silk  manufacture  from 
Greece,  nnd  Greece  from  Persia,  so  the  last 
was  indebted  for  it,  according  to  the  best  Orien- 
tal authors,  to  China.  The  tradition,  indeed,  of 
the  invention  is  there  carried  back  into  the  my- 
thological periods,  and  dates  with  the  origin  of 
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agriculture.  These  two  pursuits  or  professions . 
namely  husbandry  and  the  silk  manufacture,  the 
chief  sources  of  food  and  clothing,  form  the  sub- 
ject of  one  of  the  sixteen  discourses  to  the  people, 
which  have  been  before  noticed.  It  is  there  ob-, 
served,  that  “ from  ancient  times  the  Son  of  Hea- 
ven himself  directed  the  plough  : the  Empress* 
pianted  the  mulberry-tree.  Thus  have  these  ex- 
alted personages,  not  above  the  practice  of  labor 
anti  exeition,  set  an  example  to  all  under  heaven, 
with  a view  to  leading  the  millions  of  their  sub- 
jects to  attend  to  their  essential  interests.”  In 
the  work  published  bv  imperial  authority,  called 
Illustrations  of  Husbandry  and  Weaving,’  there 
are  numerous  woodcuts,  accompanied  by  letter- 
press  explanatory  of  the  different  processes  of i 
farming  and  the  silk  manufacture.  The  former 
head  is  confined  to  the  production  of  rice,  the 
staple  article  of  food,  and  proceeds  from  the  first 
ploughing  of  the  land  to  the  packing  of  the  grain, , 
the  latter  details  all  the  operations  connected ! 
with  planting  the  mulberry  and  gathering  the' 
leaves,  up  to  the  final  weaving  of  the  silk. — 
Mulberry  Trees  of  China. 

Besides  the  common  mulberry  of  China,  which 
differs  somewhat  from  that  of  Europe,  they  occa- 
sionally, in  feeding  the  worms,  have  recourse  to 
a wild  specimen  of  the  morns  tribe,  as  well  as  to 
the  leaves  of  another  tree,  supposed  to  be  a varie- 
ty of  ash.  The  production  of  silk  in  the  Chi- 
nese method,  and  with  the  aid  of  natives  of  the 
country,  was  tried  experimentally  by  the  East 
India  Company  at  St.  Helena ; but  has  been 
abandoned,  with  the  rest  of  their  establishments 
on  that  island,  since  the  expiration  of  the  charter. 
The  principal  object,  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
mulberry  for  feeding  silkworms,  is  to  produce 
the  greatest  quantity  of  young  and  healthy  leaves 
without  fruit.  For  this  reason  the  trees  are  not 
allowed  to  exceed  a certain  age  and  height.  They 
are  planted  at  a convenient  distance  from  each 
other,  on  the  plan  of  a quincunx,  and  are  said  to 
be  in  perfection  in  about  three  years.  The  mul- 
berry-tree for  silkworms  is  chiefly  cultivated  in 
Che-keang,  which  province,  together  with  the 
only  three  others  that  produce  fine  siik,  namely, 
Keang-nan,  Hoo-pe,  and  Sze-chuen,  is  crossed 
by  the  thirtieth  parallel  of  latitude.  Che-keang 
is  a highly  alluvial  country,  intersected  by  nu- 
merous rivers  and  canals,  with  a climate  that 
corresponds  pretty  nearly  to  the  same  latitude  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  The  soil  is  ma- 
nured with  mud,  which  is  dug  from  the  rivers, 
assisted  with  ashes  or  dung ; and  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  trees  are  generally  filled  with  millet, 
pulse,  or  other  articles  of  food.  The  time  for 
pruning  the  young  trees,  so  as  to  produce  fiue 
leafy  shoots,  is  at  the  commencement  of  the  year. 
About  four  eyes  are  left  on  every  shoot,  and  care 
is  taken  that  the  branches  are  properly  thinned, 
with  a view  to  giving  plenty  of  light  and  air  to 
the  leaves.  In  gathering  these,  they  make  use 
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of  steps,  or  a ladder  with  a prop,  as  the  young 
trees  cannot  support  a ladder,  and  would  besides 
be  injured  in  their  branches  by  the  use  ot  one. 
The  trees,  with  their  foliage,  are  carefully  watch- 
ed, Mid  the  mischiefs  of  insects  prevented  by  the 
use  of  various  apulications,  among  which  are 
some  essential  oils.  The  voting  trees  of  course 
sutler  by  being  stripped  of  their  leaves,  which  are 
the  lungs  of  plants,  and  this  is  an  additional  rea- 
son for  renewing  them  alter  a ceitain  time.  1 hey 
endeavour  in  part  to  counteract  the  evil  effects, 
bv  pruning  and  lopping  the  tree,  so.  as  to  dimi- 
nish the  wood  when  the  leaves  have  been  strip- 
ped. and  it.  is  probable  that  a few  leaves  are  left 
on.  It.  is  surprising,  however,  to  observe  how- 
soon  a tree  in  those  c.imates  will  recover  its  leaves 
in  the  summer  or  autumn,  after  having  been 
entirely  stripped  of  them  by  a typhoon,  or  hurri- 
cane. Fresh  plants  are  procured  by  cuttings  or 
layers,  or  sometimes  from  seed.  When  the  trees 
grow  too  old  for  the  production  of  the  finest 
leaves,  and  show  a greater  tendency  to  fruiting, 
they  are  either  removed  altogether,  or  cut  and 
managed  so  as  to  produce  fresh  and  young 
branches.  Mr.  Barrow,  who  observed  the  ma- 
nagement of  i he  trees  and  silkworms  in  Ghe- 
keang,  confirms  the  usual  Chinese  accounts,  by 
saying  that  “the  houses  in  which  the  worms  are 
reared  are  placed  generally  in  the  centre  of  each 
plantation,  in  order  that  they  may  be  removed 
as  far  as  possible  from  every  kind  of  noise  ; ex- 
perience having  taught  them  that  a sudden  shout, 
or  the  bark  of  a dog,  is  destructive  of  the  young 
worms.  A whole  brood  has  sometimes  perished 
by  a thunder  storm.”  The  chambers  are  so  con- 
trived as  to  admit  of  the  use  of  artificial  heat, 
when  necessary.  Great  care  is  taken  of  the 
sheets  of  paper  on  which  the  multitudes  of  eggs 
have  been  laid  by  the  silkworm-moths  ; and  the 
hatching  of  these  eggs  is  either  retarded  or  ad- 
vanced, by  the  application  of  cold  or  heat  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  so  as  to  time  the 
simultaneous  exit  of  the  young  worms  exactly 
to  the  period  when  the  tender  spring  leaves  of  the 
mulberry  are  most  fit  for  their  nourishment. 
They  proportion  the  food  very  exactly  to  the 
young  worms  by  weighing  the  leaves,  which  in 
the  first  instance  are  cut,  but  afterwards,  as  the 
insects  become  larger,  are  given  to  them  whole. 
The  greatest  precautions  are  observed  in  regulat- 
ing the  temperature  of  the  apartments,  and  in 
keeping  them  clean,  quiet,  and  free  from  smells. 
The  worms  are  fed  upon  a species  of  small  hur- 
dles of  basket-work,  strewed  with  leaves,  which 
are  constantly  shifted  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness, 
the  insects  readily  moving  off  to  a fresh  hurdle 
with  new  leaves,  as  the  scent  attracts  them.  In 
proportion  to  their  growth,  room  is  afforded  to 
them  by  increasing  the  number  of  these  hurdles, 
the  worms  of  one  being  shifted  to  three,  then  to 
six,  and  so  on  until  they  reach  their  greatest 
size.  The  hurdles,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
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apparatus,  were  sent  from  Canton  to  St.  Helena 
for  the  use  of  the  Company’s  establishment  there. 
When  the  worms  have  cast  their  several  skins, 
reached  their  greatest  size,  and  assumed  a trans- 
parent yellowish  colour,  they  are  removed  into 
places  divided  into  compartments,  preparatory 
to  their  spinning.  In  the  course  of  a week  alter 
the  commencement  of  spinning,  the  silken  cocoons 
are  complete,  and  it  now  becomes  necessary  to 
take  them  in  hand  before  the  pupae  turn  into 
uwfhs,  which  would  immediately  bore  their  way 
out,  and  spoil  the  cocoons.  When  a certain 
number,  therefore,  have  been  laid  aside  for  the 
sake  of  future  eggs,  the  pupae  in  the  bulk  ot  t lie 
cocoons  are  killed  by  being  placed  in  jars  under 
layers  of  salt  and  leaves,  with  a complete  exclu- 
sion ot  air.  They  are  subsequently  placed  in 
moderately  warm  water  which  dissolves  the 
glutinous  substance  that  binds  the  silk  together, 
and  the  filament  is  wound  off'  upon  reels.  This 
is  put  up  in  bundles  ot  a certain  size  and  weight, 
and  either  becomes  ail  article  of  merchandise 
under  the  name  of  “ raw  silk,”  or  is  subjected  to 
the  loom,  and  manufactured  into  various  stuffs, 
for  home  or  for  foreign  consumption.  Notwith- 
standing the  apparent  simplicity  of  their  looms, 
they  will  imitate  exactly  the  newest  and  most 
elegant  patterns  from  England  or  France.  The 
Chinese  particularly  excel  in  the  production  of 
damasks  and  flowered  satins.  Their  Silk  crape 
has  never  yet  been  perfectly  imitated  ; and  they 
make  a species  of  washing  silk,  called  at  Canton 
pouge,  which  becomes  more  soft  as  it  is  longer 
used.— -Dawes  Chinese , Chap,  xviii.  p.  30.  A'd. 
1851. 

Fortune  spent  a few  days  in  the  vicinity 
of  Nau-tsin,  and  as  it  may  be  consider- 
ed the  centre  of  the  great  Silk  country  of  China, 
I shall,  he  says,  endeavour  now  to  give  a descrip- 
tion of  the  cultivation  and  appearance  of  the 
mulberry  trees.  The  soil  overall  this  distiict  is 
yellow  loam,  well  mixed  and  enriched  by  vege- 
table matter  ; just  such  soil  as  produces  excel- 
lent wheat  crops  in  England.  The  whole  of 
I lie  surface  of  the  country,  which  at  one  period 
lias  been  nearly  a dead  level,  is  now  cut  up  and 
embankments  formed  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
mulberry.  It  appears  to  grow  better  upon  the 
surface  and  sides  of  these  embankments  than 
upon  level  land.  The  low  lands,  which  are 
owing  to  the  formation  of  these  embankments, 
considerably  lower  than  the  original  level  of  the 
plain,  are  used  for  the  production  of  rice  and 
other  grains  and  vegetables.  It  is  therefore 
on  l lie  banks  of  canals,  rice  fields,  small  lakes, 
and  ponds,  where  the  mulberry  is  generally 
cultivated,  and  where  it  seems  most  at  home. 
But  although  large  quantities  of  rice  and  other 
crops  are  grown  in  the  silk  districts,  yet  the  coun- 
try, when  viewed  from  a distance,  resembles  a 
vast  mulberry  garden,  and  when  the  trees  are 
in  full  leaf,  it  has  a very  rich  appearance. 
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The  variety  of  mulberry  cultivated  iu  this  dis- 
trict appears  to  be  quite  distinct  from  that  which 
is  grown  in  the  Southern  parts  of  China 
and  in  the  silk  districts  of  India.  Its  leaves  are 
much  larger,  more  glossy  and  have  more  firm- 
ness and  substance  than  any  other  variety 
which  has  come  under  my  notice.  It  may 
be  that  this  circumstance  has  something  to 
do  with  the  superior  quality  of  the  silk  pro- 
duced in  the  Hoo-chow  country,  and  is  worthy 
of  the  notice  of  silk  growers  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  1 his  popular  variety  is  not  reproduced 
by  seeds  and  lienee  all  the  plantations  are  formed 
ot  grafted  trees.  Each  plant  is  grafted  from  a 
foot  or  two  feet  above  the  ground,  and  rarely 
higher.  The  trees  are  planted  in  rows  from  five 
to  six  feet  apart,  and  are  allowed  to  grow  from 
six  to  ten  feet  high  only,  for  the  convenience  of 
gathering  the  leaves.  In  training  them  they  are 
kept  open  in  the  centre;  the  general  outline  is 
circular,  and  they  are  not  unlike  some  of  those 
dwarf  appletrees  which  are  common  in  European 
gardens.  The  accompanying  sketch  gives  a good 
representation  of  the  habit  and  form  of  one  of 
those  trees  which  has  attained  its  full  size.  The 
different  methods  of  gathering  the  leaves  in  these 
districts  are  curious  and  instructive  and  show 
clearly  that  the  cultivators  well  understand  the 
laws  ot  vegetable  physiology.  Leaves  are  not 
taken  at  all  from  plants  in  their  young 
state,  as  this  would  be  injurious  to  their 
future  productiveness.  In  other  instances  a 
few  leaves  only  are  taken  from  the  bushes,  while 
the  remainder  are  allowed  to  remain  upon  the 
shoots  until  the  summer  growth  is  completed. 
In  the  latter  case  the  leaves  are  invariably  left  at 
the  ends  of  the  shoots.  When  the  bushes  have 
attained  their  full  size,  the  young  shoots  with 
the  leaves  are  clipped  close  off  by  the  stumps, 
and  shoots  and  leaves  carried  home  together  to 
the  farm-yard  to  be  plucked  and  prepared  for 
the  worms.  In  the  case  of  young  trees,  the  leaves 
are  generally  gathered  in  by  the  hand,  while  the 
shoots  are  left  to  grow  on  until  the  autumn.  At 
this  period  all  the  plantations  are  gone  over  care- 
fully , the  older  bushes  are  pruned  close  in  to  the 
stumps,  while  the  shoots  of  the  younger  ones 
are  only  shortened  back  a little  or  allow  them  to 
attain  to  the  desired  height.  The  ground  is 
then  manured  and  well  dug  over.  It  remains  in 
this  state  until  the  following  spring,  unless  a 
winter  crop  of  some  kind  of  vegeta Die  is  taken 
oil'  it.  This  is  frequently  the  case.  Even  in 
the  spring  and  summer  months  it  is  not  unusual 
to  see  crops  of  beans,  cabbages,  &c.,  growing- 
under  the  mulberry  trees-  During  the  win- 
ter months,  the  trees  are  generally  bare  and 
leafless.  Those  persons  who  are  accustomed 
to  live  in  countries  with  marked  seasons,  where 
the  winters  are  cold,  and  where  the  great  mass 
of  vegetation  is  leafless,  would  not  be  struck 
with  this  circumstance  iu  the  silk  country  of 
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China.  But  the  view  one  gels  in  this  country 
m the  summer  months,  after  the  first  clipping 
of  the  shoots,  is  curious,  and  striking.  As  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach,  in  all  directions,  one  sees 
nothing  but  bare  stumps.  It  looks  as  if  some 
pestilential  vapour  had  passed  over  the  plain 
and  withered  up  the  whole  of  these  trees,  and 
the  view  is  rendered  still  more  striking  by  the 
beautiful  patches  of  lively  green  which  are  ob- 
served at  this  time  in  the  rice  fields  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  canals.  This  system  of  clipping 
close  in  to  the  stumps  of  the  old  branches  gives 
the  trees  a curious  and  deformed  appearance. 
The  ends  of  the  branches  swell  out  into  a club 
like  form,  are  much  thicker  there  than  they  are 
lower  down.  After  I had  completed  my  inspec- 
tion of  the  country  near  the  town  of  Nan-tsin,  I 
proceeded  onwards  to  the  west  in  the  direction 
of  IToo-chow-foo.  A few  hours’  sail  on  a wide 
and  beautiful  canal  brought  me  within  view  of 
the  mountain  ranges  which  form  the  western 
boundary  to  the  great  plain  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang, 
through  which  I had  been  passing  for  several 
clays.  The  most  striking  hill  which  came  first 
into  view  was  crowned  by  a seven  storied  pagoda. 
Lt  had  a large  tree  by  its  side,  equally  striking 
in  the  distance,  and  which  had  probably  been 
planted  when  the  pagoda  was  built.  I after- 
wards ascertained  this  to  be  the  “ maiden  lmir- 
tive”  (Salisburia  adiantifolia),  a tree  which 
attains  a large  size  in  this  part  of  China,  and  is 
extremely  ornamental. — A Res  id.  among  the  Chi. 
p.  313.  The  greater  part  of  the  silks  and  crapes 
used  in  this  part  of  China  are  manufactured  iu 
the  adjoining  towns  of  Soo-chow  and  Kang  chow. 
Flowered  crape,  however,  a very  beautiful  pro- 
duction, is  made  in  Hoo-chow.  The  process  of 
manufacture  is  thus  described  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Edkins  in  the  “ North  China  Herald’  : — 
“ Two  men  were  engaged  at  a loom  in  a cottage 
on  the  side  of  a stream.  One  sat  at  the  end 
of  the  loom  moving  five  pedals,  and  directing 
the  shuttle  and  all  that  needed  to  be  done  with 
the  threads  that  lay  horizontal  on  the  frame. 
The  other  was  perched  over  head  to  superin- 
tend the  pattern.  This  he  did  by  means 
of  vertical  threads  tied  up  in  bundles,  a largo 
number  of  which,  distributed  transversely 
through  the  threads  of  the  horizontal  frame  be- 
neath  him,  were  at  his  disposal.  'These  he 
raised  according  to  the  requirement  of  the  pat- 
tern, and  thus  caused  that  elevation  in  the 
threads  on  the  frame  below  that  constituted  the 
flowered  part  of  the  piece.” — A Res.  among  the 
Chi.  p.  354.  If  there  was  little  to  notice  in 
these  temples  with  reference  to  Buddhism  and 
its  rites  there  were  objects  of  another  kind  which 
3oon  attracted  my  attention.  The  halls  and 
outhouses  of  the  monastery  seemed  to  be  con- 
verted for  the  time  into  a place  for  feeding  silk- 
worms. Millions  of  these  little  animals  were 
feeding  in  round  sieves  placed  one  above  another 
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in  open  frameworks  made  for  this  purpose.  So 
great  was  t he  number  of  the  worms  that  every 
sieve,  and  there  must  have  been  many  hundreds 
of  them,  was  crammed  quite  full.  In  one  large 
hall  I observed  the  floor  completely  covered 
with  worms,  I shall  never  forget  the  peculiar 
sound  which  fell  upon  my  car  as  I opened  the 
door  of  this  hall.  It  was  early  in  the  morning,  the 
worms  had  been  just  fed  and  were  at  the  time 
eagerly  devouring  the  fresh  leaves  of  the  mul- 
berry.' Hundreds  of  thousands  of  little  mouths 
were  munching  the  leaves  and  in  the  stillness 
around  this  sound  was  very  striking  and  peculi- 
ar. The  place  too  seemed  so  strange  ; a temple 
— a place  of  worship  with  many  huge  idols,  some 
from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  height  looking- 
down  upon  the  scene  on  the  floor.  But  to  a 
Chinese  there ,is  nothing  improper  in  converting 
a temple  into  a granary  or  a silk-worm  establish- 
ment for  a short  time  if  it  is  required,  and  I 
suppose  the  gods  of  the  place  are  supposed  to 
look  down  with  approbation  on  such  scenes  of 
peaceful  industry.  When  from  the  large  number 
of  worms  it  is  necessary  to  feed  them  on  Boors  of 
rooms  and  halls,  there  is  always  a layer  of  dry 
straw  laid  down  to  keep  them  off  the  damp 
ground.  This  mode  of  treatment  is  resorted  to 
when  necessary,  and  not  from  choice.  The  sieves 
of  the  establishment,  used  in  the  frame  work 
I have  already  noticed  are  greatly  preferred. 
VV  hether  the  worms  are  fed  on  sieves  or  on  the 
floor  they  are  invariably  cleaned  every  morning. 
All  the  remains  of  the  leaf  stalks  of  the  mulberry, 
the  excrement  of  the  animals,  and  other  impuri- 
ties, are  removed  before  the  fresh  leaves  are  giv- 
en. Much  importance  is  attached  to  this  matter, 
as  it  has  a tendency  to  keep  the  worms  in  a clean 
and  healthy  condition.  The  Chinese  are  also 
very  particular  as  regards  the  amount  of  light 
which  they  admit  during  the  period  the  animals 
are  feeding.  I always  observed  the  rooms  were 
kept  partially  darkened,  no  bright  light  was  al- 
lowed to  penetrate.  In  many  instances  the  own- 
ers were  most  unwilling  to  open  the  doors,  for 
fear,  as  they  said,  of  disturbing  them,  and  they 
invariably  cautioned  me  against  making  any  un- 
necessary noise  while  I was  examining  them. 
At  this  time  nearly  all  the  labour  in  this  part 
of  the  country  was  expended  on  the  production 
of  the  silk  worm.  In  the  fields  the  natives  were 
seen  in  great  numbers  busily  engaged  in  gather- 
ing the  leaves  ; boats  on  the  rivers  were  fraught 
with  them  ; in  the  country  market-towns  they 
were  exposed  for  sale  in  great  quantities,  and 
everything  told  that  they  were  the  staple  article 
of  production.  On  the  oilier  hand,  every  cot- 
tage, farm  house,  barn  and  temple,  was  filled 
with  its  thousands  of  worms  which  were 
fed  and  tended  with  the  greatest  care.  On 
my  way  up  from  Iloo-cho'v-foo  to  Mei-chi 
and  about  the  23rd  of  June,  I observed  that 
many  of  the  worms  had  ceased  to  lecd  and  were 
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commencing  to  spin.  The  first  indication  01 
this  change  is  made  apparent  to  the  natives  by 
the  bodies  of  the  little  animals  becoming  more 
clear  and  almost  transparent.  When  this  change 
takes  place,  they  are  picked,  one  by  one,  out  of 
the  sieves,  and  placed  upon  bundles  of  straw  to 
form  their  cocoons.  These  bundles  of  straw 
which  are  each  about  two  feet  in  length,  are 
bound  firmly  in  I he  middle,  the  two  ends  are 
cut  straight  and  then  spread  out  like  a broom, 
and  into  these  ends  the  worms  are  laid,  when 
they  immediately  fix  themselves  and  begin  to 
spin.  During  this  process  I observed  the  un- 
derside of  the  framework  on  which  the  bundles 
of  straw  were  placed  surrounded  with  cotton 
cloth  to  prevent  (lie  cold  draught  from  getting 
to  the  worms.  In  some  instances  small  charcoal 
fires  were  lighted  and  placed  under  the  frame 
inside  the  cloth,  in  order  to  afford  further 
warmth.  In  some  of  the  cottages  the  straw 
covered  with  spinning  worms  was  laid  in  the  sun 
uuder  the  verandahs  in  front  of  the  doors.  In  a 
few  days  after  the  vvonns  are  put  upon  the 
straw  they  have  disappeared  in  the  cocoons 
and  have  ceased  to  spin.  The  reeling  process 
now  commences  and  machines  for  this  purpose 
were  seen  in  almost  every  cottage.  This  ap- 
paratus may  be  said  to  consist  of  four  distinct1 
parts,  or  rather,  I may  divide  it  into  these  fer- 
tile purpose  of  describing  it.  There  is,  first, 
the  pan  of  hot  water  into  which  the  cocoons 
are  thrown ; second,  the  little  loops  or  eyes 
through  which  the  threads  pass,  third,  a lateral 
or  horizontal  movement,  in  order  to  throw  the 
silk  in  a zigzag  manner  over  the  wheel ; and 
lastly  the  wheel  itself,  which  is  square.  Two 
men,  or  a man  and  woman,  are  generally  employ- 
ed at  each  wheel.  The  business  of  one  is  to 
attend  to  the  fire  and  to  add  fresh  cocoons  as 
the  others  are  wound  off.  The  most  expert 
workman  drives  the  machine  with  his  foot  and 
attends  to  the  threads  as  they  pass  through  the 
loops  over  on  to  the  wheel.  Light,  ten,  and 
sometimes  twelve  cocoons  are  taken  up  to  form 
one  thread,  and  as  one  becomes  exhausted, 
another  is  taken  up  to  supply  its  place.  Three 
and  sometimes  four,  of  such  threads  are  passing- 
over  on  to  the  wheel  at  the  same  time.  The 
lateral  or  zigzag  movement  of  the  machine 
throws  the  threads  in  that  way  on  the  wheel,  and 
I believe  this  is  considered  a great  improvement 
upon  the  Canton  method,  in  which  the  threads  are 
thrown  on  in  a parallel  manner.  The  water  in 
the  pan  into  which  the  cocoons  are  first  thrown 
is  never  allowed  to  boil,  but  it  is  generally  very 
near  the  boiling  point.  I frequently  tried  it 
and  found  it  much  too  hot  for  my  fingers  to 
remain  in  it.  A slow  fire  of  charcoal  is  also 
placed  under  the  wheel.  As  the  silk  is  winding, 
this  fire  is  intended  to  dry  off  the  superfluous 


moisture  which  the  cocoons  have  imbibed  in  the 
water  in  which  they  were  immersed.  During 
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the  time  I was  in  ilm  silk  country  at  this  lime 
t was  continually  visiting  the  farm-houses  and 


cottages  in  which  the  reeling  of  silk  was  o-omir 


on.  As  silk  is  a very  valuable  production,  it  is 
reeled  with  more  than  ordinary  care,  and  1 ob- 
served that  in  almost  all  instances  a clean, 
active,  and  apparently  clever  workman  was  en- 
trusted with  the.  care  of  the  reeling  process.  The 
old  temple  at  Hoo-slmn,  which  I visited  auain  on 
my  wav  down,  was  in  a state  of  great  excitement, 
and  bustle.  The  quantity  of  silk  produced  here 
was  very  large,  and  all  hands  were  employed 
generally  all,  rather  averse  to  work  of  any  kind, 
were  obliged  to  take  their  places  at  the  wheel  or 
the  fire.  But  as  the  silk  was  their  own,  they 
seemed,  notwithstanding  their  habitual  indolence, 
to  work  with  hearty  goodwill.  On  the  following 
morning,  when  I awoke,  I found  myself  quietly  at 
anchor  close  bv  the  west  gate  of  Uno-chow-foo, 
my  boatmen  having  worked  all  night.  1 spent 
the  next  few  days  in  the  country  to  the  north- 
ward bordering  on  the  T’aihoo  lake,  and  partly 
near  the  town  Nan-tsin  being  anxious  to  see  ihe 
end  of  the  silk  season.  About  the  eighth,  or 
from  that  to  the  tenth  of  July,  the  winding 
of  the  cocoons  had  ceased  almost  everywhere, 
and  a few  days  after  this  there  was  scarce- 
ly a sign  of  all  that  life  and  bustle  which 
is  visible  everywhere  during  the  time  that 
the  silk  is  in  hand.  rihe  clash  of  the  winding- 
machines,  which  used  to  be  heard  in  every 
cottage,  farmhouse,  and  temple,  had  now  ceased  ; 
the  furnaces,  pans,  and  wheels,  with  all  the 
other  parts  ol  the  apparatus  in  common  use 
during  the  winding  season,  had  been  cleared 
away,  and  a stranger  visiting  that  country  now 
could  scarcely  have  believed  that  such  a busy 
bustling  scene  had  been  acting  only  a few  days 
before.  During  my  peregrinations'  in  the  silk 
country  I made  many  inquiries  amongst  the 
natives  as  to  the  price  of  raw  silk  in  the  districts 
where  it  is  produced.  At  Meiche  the  price  was 
said  to  range  from  twelve  to  eighteen  dollars  for 
100  taels  ot  silk.  At  floo-chow  and  Nautsin, 
where  the  silk  is  of  a superior  quality,  the 
prices  in  1 S A 5 were  from  eighteen  to  twenty  two  j 
dollars  for  100  taels.  The  price  of  raw  silk  j 
like  that  of  every  thing  else,  no  doubt  depends  j 
in  a great  measure  upon  the  supply  and  demand,  * 
and  varies  accordingly. — A lias,  anioiiij  the  Chi. 
p.  372. 

The  Honorable  Mr.  Morrison  tells  us  that  the 
mulberry  is  cultivated  in  all  the  provinces 
of  China,  except  the  most  northerly,  and 
silk  is  raised  wherever  the  tree  grows.  The 
best  raw  silk,  called  tui/aaam,  comes  from  the 
province  of  Hookwang  ; the  tsnilce  also  comes 
from  that  province  and  Cheaking  ; both  knds  aie 
called  Nanking  raw  silk,  and  are  chiefly  exported 
to  England.  In  1S33-34,  the  price  of  the  best 
sorts  was  from  £ 3C0  to  £ 350  per  pccnl,  and 
the  annual  exportation  was  between  ten  and 
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twelve  thousand  bales;  in  1*30-37,  it  was  up- 
wards  of  twenty  thousand  peculs,  much  of  which 
u as  shipped  of!  at  § 501)  per  pccul,  since  that t 
period,  for  some  undiscovered  reason,  the  quan- 
tity brought  to  market  has  fallen  off,  and  al-> 
though  the  prices  range  between  $ 400  and 
§450, still  the  whole  amount  hardly  exceeds  5000 
bale-  in  a twelve  month.  In  the" new  tariff  the 
duty  is  the  same  on  the  raw  silk  from  all  the  pro- 
vinces ; for  it  is  probable,  that  as  the  trade 
cxi ends  at  Ningpo  and  Slianghac,  inferior  qual- 
ities of  silk  will  be  sent  abroad  ; indeed,  if  the 
exportation  of  silk  and  tea  does  not  increase,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  with  what  commodities  the 
Chinese  are  to  buy  the  large  amount  of  foreign 
goods  that  are  likely  to  be  brought  to  the  new 
ports.  I he  Nanking  raw  silk  exported  the  pa-t 
year  will  average  § 450  per  pgcul,  or  3 1 00 
higher  than  it  is  set  down  in  the  statement.  The 
waste  or  refuse  raw  silk  goes  entirely  to  India. 
Si//:  orgrtmine  is  “ formed  of  two,  three,  or  more 
singles  (i.  e.  reeled  threads  after  being  twisted), 
according  to  the  substances  required,  twisted  to- 
gether in  a contrary  direction  to  that  of  which 
it  is  composed  are  twisted.”  It  is  included  in 
the  statements  of  trade  under  the  name  of  silk 
thread.  Organ/ine  is  also  called  thrown  sit/-, 
though  there  maybe  some  difference  between  the 
two,  as  it  is  said  organzine  is  not  made  bv  the 
Chinese  ; it  is  used  in  weaving  piece  goods.  Silk 
thread  ami  ribbons  go  to  the  United  States,  and 
South  America.  S ilk  piece  goods  of  all  kinds  are 
shipped  for  the  most  part  to  the  United  States, 
Mex  ico  and  South  America  ; but  considerable 
quantities  go  also  to  England  chiefly  for  re- 
exportation : one  seventh  of  the  total  exporta- 
tion in  1836-7  was  in  English  ships.  Instead 
of  the  annual  export  of  §400,000  slated  in 
the  Table,  it  should  be  one  million  ol  dollars, 
and  the  duties  put  at  § 30,000.  Most  of  the 
various  descriptions  o1'  silk  piece  goods  usually 
exported  are  enumerated  in  the  Table  ; there 
are  a few  others,  as  gauze,  crape  shawls,  levan- 
I i ncs,  taffeta,  but  all  description  of  them  is  here 
omitted.  — Morrison. 

Ihe  manufacture  of  silk  is  original  among 
the  Chinese  as  well  as  those  of  porcelain  and 
lacquered  ware,  and  in  neither  of  them  have 
foreigners  yet  succeeded  in  fully  equalling  the 
native  products.  Ihe  notices  of  the  cultivation' 
ol  the  mulberry  and  the  rearing  of  silkworms 
found  in  Chinese  works  have  been  industriously 
collected  and  published  by  Mr.  Julien  by  orders 
of  the  French  government.  From  his  work 
it  appears  that  credible  notices  of  the  culture  of 
the  tree  and  manufacture  of  silk  are  found  as 
far  back  as  B.C.  780  ; and  in  referringits  inven- 
tion to  the  Empress  Siling.  or  Yue.nfi  wife 
of  the  emperor  Uwang-t.o,  B.  C.  2602,  the 
Chinese  have  shown  their  belief  of  its  still  higher 
antiquity.  “ The  Shi  King  contains  this  distich : 


The  legitimate  wife  of  Hwangti  named  Siling 
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slii  began  to  rear  silkworms.”  The  best 
silk  is  found  in  tin:  provinces  of  Sz’cheun,  Ilnpeli 
Chehkiang,  and  Kiangnau,  but  every  province 
south  of  45 e N.  produces  it  of  different  degrees 
of  fineness.  Probably  the  kind  called  t so  tie, 
brought  from  Ilnpeli,  is  the  finest  silk  found  in 
the  world.  While  the  worms  arc  grow- 
ing, care  is  taken  to  keep  them  undisturbed, 
and  they  are  often  changed  from  one  hurdle  to 
another  that  they  may  have  roomy  and  cleanly 
places  ; the  utmost  attention  is  paid  to  the  con- 
dilion  and  feeding  of  the  worms  and  noting  the 
time  for  preparing  them  for  spinning  cocoons. 
Three  days  are  required  for  them  to  spin,  and 
in  six  it  is  time  to  stifle  the  larva  ; and  reel 
the  silk  from  the  cocoons  ; but  this  being  usu- 
ally done  bv  other  workmen,  those  who  rear  the 
worms  inclose  the  cocoons  in  a jar  buried  in 
the  ground  and  lined  with  mats  and  leaves, 
interlaying  them  with  salt,  which  kills  the  pupae 
and  keeps  the  silk  supple,  strong,  and  lustrous  ; 
preserved  in  this  manner, they  can  be  transported 
to  any  distance,  or  the  reeling  of  the  silk  can 
ae  delayed  till  convenient.  Another  mode  of 
destroying  the  cocoons  is  to  spread  them  on 
:ravs,  and  expose  them  by  twos  to  the  steam  of 
■roiling  water,  putting  the  upper  in  the  place  of 
the  lower  one  according  to  the  degree  of  heat 
they  are  in,  taking  care  that  the  chrysalides  are 
idled,  and  the  silk  not  injured.  After  exposure 
o steam,  the  silk  can  be  reeled  off  immediately, 
rut  if  placed  in  the  jars,  they  must  be  put  into 
■varm  water  to  dissolve  the  glue,  before  it  can 
)e  unwounded.  The  raw  silk  is  an  article  of 
>ale  ; the  sorts  usually  known  in  the  Canton  mar- 
ket are  tsatle,  taysaam,  and  Canton  raw  silk, 
the  loom  is  worked  by  two  hands,  one  of  whom 
fits  on  the  top  of  the  frame,  where  lie  pulls  the 
reddles,  and  assists  in  changing  the  various 
rarts  of  the  machine.  The  workmen  imitate 
dmost  any  pattern,  excelling  particularly  in 
trapes,  and  flowered  satins  and  damasks,  for 
tfficial  dresses.  The  common  people  wear  pongee 
md  senshaw,  which  they  frequently  dye  in  gam- 
>ier  to  a dust  or  black  color  ; these  fabrics  con- 
ititute  most  durable  summer  garments,  and  the 
jongec  becomes  softer  by  repealed  washing 
Many  of  the  delicate  silk  tissues  known  in  Europe 
ire  not  manufactured  by  the  Chinese,  most 
)f  their  fabrics  being  heavy.  1 he  lo  or  law 
s a beautiful  article,  used  for  summer  robes, 
nusqueto  curtains,  festoons  and  other  purposes, 
mt,  is  seldom  sent  abroad,  ihe  English  words 
•alin,  senshaw,  and  silk,  are  probably  derived 
rom  theChiuese  terms  sz’tim,  sensha  and  sz,’  in- 
.ermediately  through  other  languages. — Wil- 
iams'  Middle  Kingdom,  Vol.  \.  page  123. 

>Si/k,  in  Europe. — 'The  discovery  of  the  uses  to 
vhich  the  cocoon  of  the  silkworm  might  be  appli- 
ed, appears  to  have  been  first  made  in  China  : the 
written  records  of  that  country  declare  that  an  Rm- 
pies3  was  the  first  to  unravel  the  filmy  thread,  and 
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to  work  it  into  a web  of  cloth,  and  this  is  stated 
to  have  taken  place  2, 7 t’O  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  However  t his  may  be,  if  is  a fact  I hat 
when  the  existence  of  the  silken  fabrics  of  China 
became  known  in  other  countries,  the  manufac- 
ture was  not  in  its  infancy  and  imperfectly  ex- 
ecuted, but  had  attained  a degree  of  excellence 
which  proved  a long  and  successful  practice  of  it 
among  the  Chinese.  Such  indeed  was  its  im- 
portance, that  the  very  people  and  their  country 
are  named  Seres,  and  Serica,  in  ancient  writ- 
ings, from  the  Chinese  word  Se,  which  signifies 
Silk.  At  length,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century,  the  western  world  received  the  great  boon 
of  a supply  of  silkworms’  eggs  : these  were 
conveyed  from  China  to  Constantinople  by  two 
Persian  monks,  who  had  gone  to  the  East  as 
missionaries,  and  had  observed  in  China  the 
various  processes  counecied  with  the  rearing  of 
the  silkworm,  the  nature  of  the  trees  on  which 
they  fed,  and  the  preparation  of  the  silk.  This 
occurred  about  the  year  552,  in  the  reign  of 
Justinian,  who  gave  every  encouragement  to  the 
introduction  of  the  valuable  insect.  The  eggs 
were  secretly  convoyed  from  China  within  a 
hollow  cane  : at  the  proper  season  they  were 
hatched,  and  the  caterpillars  were  fed  with  the 
leaves  of  the  wild  mulberry  tree.  The  monks 
continued  to  superintend,  at  Constantinople,  the 
rearing  of  the  insects,  and  the  whole  process  of 
manufacturing  the  silk.  From  this  small  com- 
mencement the  myriads  of  silkworms  have 
sprung,  which  throughout  Europe  and  western 
Asia  have  met  the  demand  for  silk,  which  has 
gone  on  increasing  from  that  time  to  the  pre- 
sent. 

The  silkworm  in  Europe,  is  the  caterpillar  of  the 
mulberry  tree  moth  (Bombyx  rnori)  belonging  to 
the  tribe  of  mealy-winged  nocturnal  insects,  of 
which  in  the  summer  evenings  we  see  so  many 
examples.  The  eggs  of  this  moth  are  smaller  than 
grains  of  mustard  seed,  very  numerous,  slightly 
flattened,  yellowish  at  first,  but  changing  in  a 
few  days  to  a blue  or  slate  colour.  In  temperate 
climates  they  can  be  preserved  through  the 
winter  without  hatching  until  the  time  when  the 
mulberry  tree  puts  forth  its  leaves  in  the  follow-- 
ing  spring.  This  tree  forms  the  entire  food  of 
the  caterpillar,  and  seems  almost  exclusively  its 
own  ; for  while  other  trees  and  vegetables  nour- 
ish myriads  of  insects,  the  mulberry-tree  is 
seldom  attacked  by  any  but  this  insect,  which  in 
many  parts  of  its  native  country,  China,  inhabits 
the  leaves  in  the  open  air,  and  goes  through  all 
its  changes  without  any  attention  from  man, 
whose  only  care  is  to  gather  in  the  harvest  of 
silk  cocoons  at  the  right  season.  In  some  parts 
of  China,  however,  the  silkworm  requires  the 
same  care  in  the  way  of  shelter,  feeding,  and 
nursing  which  in  other  countries  is  found  neces- 
sary to  ensure  success.  The  common  mulberry- 
tree  ( Morns  nigra),  so  well  known  in  Great  Bri- 
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Inin,  is  not.  the  best  species  for  the  nourishment  full  size, 
of  I he  silkworm,  although  the  caterpillar  feeds  and  the’ 
readily  on  the  leaves.  The  whitefruited  mulber- 


ry, M.  alba,  a native  of  China,  is  the  best,  and  is 
greatly  preferred  by  the  insect.  It  is  now  culti- 
vated in  many  parts  of  Europe,  frequently 
as  a pollard  by  road  sides.  It.  comes  into  leaf  a 
fortnight  earlier  than  the  black  mulberry,  which 
is  an  advantage  in  the  culture  of  silkworms.  The 
white  mulberry  does  not  thrive  in  Britain,  the 
winters  being  too  severe.  There  is  another  varie- 
ty ol  mulberry,  called  the  Philippine  mulberry, 
which  is  a favourite  in  the  south  of  France,  on 
account  of  the  size  and  quantity  of  the  leaves, 
and  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  propagated. 
In  the  south  of  Europe  mulberry  leaves  are  sold 
by  weight  in  the  market,  and  the  buyer  chooses 
them  either  young  or  mature,  according  to  the 
age  of  the  insects  which  are  to  feed  on  them, 
loung  worms  are  fed  on  tender  leaves,  while  full 
grown  caterpillars  require  I he  stronger  nutri- 
ment of  the  mature  leaf.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  store  food  for  the  silkworm  by  drying 
the  leaves  in  the  sun,  then  reducing  them  to 
powder,  and  placing  the  latter  in  jars.  This 
powder  moistened  with  water  is  eaten  with 
avidity  by  the  silkworm  ; and  may  prove  a 
valuable  resource  in  late  seasons,  or  under  cir- 
cumstances which  affect  the  principal  crop.  It 
is  even  thought  that  three  or  four  crops  ol' 
cocoons  per  year  may  be  obtained  even  in  nor 
thorn  climates,  by  keeping  successive  hatchings 
of  eggs  in  warm  rooms,  and  supplying  the  worms 
with  this  food  during  winter.  The  silkworm, 
when  first  hatched,  is  about  a quarter  of  an 
inch  long,  and  of  a dark  colour.  If  supplied 
with  appropriate  food  it.  remains  contentedly  in 
one  spot:  this  is  the  case  throughout  its  changes, 
so  that  there  is  no  trouble  in  retaining  it  within 
bounds,  as  there  would  be  with  some  other 
caterpillars,  After  8 days’  feeding  and  rapid 
increase  of  size,  it  prepares  to  change  its  skin, 
the  first  skin  having  become  too  small  for  its 
body.  It  remains  3 days  without  food,  during 
which  time  a secretion  forms  on  the  surface  of 
the  new  skin,  which  helps  the  caterpillar  to  cast 
off  the  old  one  ; but  the  operation  is  further 
facilitated  by  silken  lines  which  the  insect  casts 
off  and  fixes  to  the  adjacent  object  : these  hold 
the  old  skin  tightly,  while  the  caterpillar  creeps 
out  of  it.  The  whole  covering  of  the  body  is 
thus  cast  off,  including  that  of  the  feet,  and  of 
the  teeth  and  jaws,  but  it  is  done  with  difficulty, 
and  sometimes  the  skin  breaks,  and  a portion 
of  it  remains  attached  to  the  hinder  part  of  the 
body,  compressing  it,  and  usually  causing  death. 
The  newly  moulted  worm  is  pale  in  colour,  and 
wrinkled  ; but  it  immediately  recovers  its  appe- 
tite, and  grows  so  rapidly  that  the  new  skin  is 
soon  filled  out,  and  in  5 days  another  mould  be- 
comes necessary.  Four  of  these  moults  and 
renewals  of  the  skin  bring  the  caterpillar  to  its 
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when  its  appetite  becomes  voracious, 
succulent  parts  of  the  mulberry- leaves 
disappear  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  The  in- 
sects. is  now  nearly  3 inches  long  ; its  structure 
consists  ol  12  membranous  rings,  which  contract 
and  elongate  as  the  body  moves.  There  tire  8 
pairs  of  legs  ; the  first  3 pairs  being  covered 
with  a shelly  or  scaly  substance,  which  also  in- 
vests the  head.  The  mandibles  are  strong,  and 
indented  like  a saw.  Beneath  the  jaw  are  2 
small  orifices,  through  which  the  insect  draws 
its  silken  lines.  The  silk  is  a fine  yellow  trans- 
parent gum,  secreted  in  slender  vessels,  which 
are  described  as  being  wound,  as  it  were,  on 
2 spindles  in  the  stomach  ; these  vessels,  if  un- 
folded, would  be  about  10  inches  long.  The 
insect  breathes  through  9 pairs  of  spiracles 
distributed  along  the  sides  of  the  body.  The 
caterpillar  has  7 small  eyes  near  the  mouth  ; 
the  2 spots  higher  up  are  not  eyes,  but  portions 
of  the  skull.  Arrived  at  maturity,  the  caterpillar 
is  of  a rich  golden  hue  ; it  leaves  oft'  eating,  and 
selects  a corner  in  which  to  spin  its  cocoon.  It 
first  forms  a loose  structure  of  floss-silk,  and 
then  within  it  the  closer  texture  of  its  nest,  of 
an  oval  shape  : here  the  caterpillar  remains  work- 
ing until  it  is  gradually  lost  sight  of  within  its 
own  beautiful  winding-sheet.  Taking  no  food, 
and  emitting  this  large  quantity  of  silk,  its  body 
diminishes  one-half,  and  on  the  completion  of  its 
cocoon  it  changes  its  skin  once  more,  but  then 
becomes  an  apparently  inanimate  chrysalis,  or 
aurelia,  with  a smooth  brown  skin, and  pointed  at 
one  end.  It  remains  in  this  corpselike  state  for 
a fortnight  or  3 weeks,  when  it  comes  forth  a 
perfect  winged  insect — the  silk  moth.  In  escap- 
ing from  the  cocoon  it  pushes  aside  the  fibres, 
first  moistening  the  interior  of  the  cocoon  with 
tasteless  liquid  from  its  mouth  to  dissolve 
the  gum  which  holds  the  fibres  together.  The 
mouth  has  no  tceih,  therefore  it  cannot  gnaw  its 
way  out.  as  generally  supposed.  In  the  perfect 
form,  the  insect  takes  no  food,  and  only  lives 
2 or  3 days  : the  female  dies  soon  after  laying 
her  eggs,  and  l he  male  does  not  long  survive  her. 
The  common  silkworm  is  not  the  only  caterpillar 
from  whose  cocoons  silk  has  been  obtained  for 
manufacturing  purposes  ; but  it  is  so  superior  hi 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  its  silk  to  all  other 
insects,  that  small  mention  is  made  of  any  other. 
The  larvae  of  many  European  moths  produce  a 
strong  silk,  and  the  native  silkworms  of  America 
yield  a material  which  has  been  manufactured 
into  handkerchiefs,  stockings,  &c.  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Chilpancingo,  Tixtala,  and  other  places 
of  South  America.  The  ancient  Mexicans  used 
the  internal  layers  of  white  cocoons,  which  strong- 
ly resemble  Chinese  paper,  ns  a material  lor 
writing  on.  A quantity  of  inferior  silk  is  obtain- 
ed in’ India  from  the  Tussch  and  Arindy  silk- 
worms, both  natives  of  Bengal.  The  first  affords 
a coarse  dark-coloured  silk,  which  is  woven  into 
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a cheap  durable  cloth  ; the  second  yields  a deli- 
cate flossy  silk,  which  cannot  be  wound  from  the 
cocoons,  and  is  therefore  spun  like  cotton.  Of 
(his,  a coarse  kind  of  white  cloth  is  manufactured, 
which  is  loose  in  texture,  but  so  durable  that 
it.  can  scarcely  be  worn  out.  in  a life-time, 
'flic  domestic  treatment  of  the  silkworm  has  been 
brought  to  great  perfection  in  Italy.  Formerly 
the  eggs  were  hatched  at  uncertain  periods,  de- 
pending on  the  natural  warmth  of  the  season,  or 
they  were  put  in  manure-beds,  or  were  worn  in 
little  bags  about  the  person  next  the  skin.  They 
are  now  hatched  in  an  apartment  heated  to  the 
proper  degree  by  a stove  ; but  they  are  first 
washed  in  water,  and  afterwards  in  wine,  to 
separate  light  eggs,  as  well  as  dirt,  and  the  gum- 
my envelope  which  surrounds  the  heavy  ones, 
flie  temperature  of  the  hatching-room  is  at  first 
64°,  but  is  gradually  raised  1 or  2 degrees  daily, 
intil  it  reaches  82n,  which  it  is  not  io  exceed. 
I’ieces  of  coarse  muslin,  or  of  white  paper  pierc- 
ed with  holes,  are  placed  over  the  eggs  when 
hey  are  about  to  be  hatched.  Through  these 
•he  worms  creep  to  the  upper  surface,  and  are 
•emoved  as  soon  as  possible  to  a cooler  place. 
1'oung  leaves  and  sprigs  of  mulberry  are  laid 
lpon  the  muslin  or  paper,  when  the  worms  eager- 
y settle  on  the  leaves,  and  can  thus  be  transfer- 
al to  trays,  and  removed  to  the  nursery.  This  is 
i dry  room  of  regulated  warmth,  with'  windows 
hi  both  sides,  so  that  free  ventilation  may  be  at- 
ainable.  Chloride  of  lime  should  be  in  use  to 
miify  the  air,  and  a thermometer  and  hygrome- 
er  to  regulate  the  heat  and  moisture;  tiie  latter 
s apt  to  abound  where  silkworms  are  kept,  and 
s vrny  prejudicial  to  them.  Moist  exhalations 
uise  horn  the  leaves  and  from  their  bodies  ; fer- 
nentation,  also,  soon  takes  place  if  litter  and 
lung  be  not  speedily  removed  from  their  trays  ; 
hese  are  fertile  sources  of  disease  among  the 
.vorms,  and  may  carry  off  thousands  in  a"  day. 
)ne  of  the  diseases  to  which  silkworms  are  liable 
s ot  an  extraordinary  character,  consisting  of  the 
ormation  of  a minute  cryptogainous  plant  of 
nildcw  within  the  body  of  the  living  insect, 
lamp  and  fcimenting  food  and  litter  produce,  in 
he  first  place,  among  the  fatty  matter  of  the  ho- 
ly of  the  caterpillar,  an  infinite  number  of 
porules  supported  by  minute  stems.  These 
ucrcase  to  such  a degree  that  the  vegetation 
oon  pierces  the  skin,  gives  a general  mealy 
p pea  ranee  to  the  body  of  the  caterpillar,  ripens 
Is  seed,  which  is  borne  by  the  winds  to  every 
mrt  of  the  nursery,  carrying  contagion  with  it, 
nd  at  length  causes  the  death  of  the  worms.  The 
lead  bodies  of  worms  or  moths  (for  the  insect  is 
n fee  ted  in  all  stages)  are  sources  of  contagion  un- 
t:ss  immediately  destroyed.  This  disease  is  called 
Muscurdine  in  France,  calcinctto  in  Italy;  the 
Tench  name  arises  from  the  resemblance  of  the 
liseased  caterpillar  to  a mealy  kind  of  sugar-plum 
mule  m Provence,  and  sold  by  the  name  of  rmis- 
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cardiue  ; the  Italian  name  also  refers  to  the  chal- 
ky or  mealy  surface  of  the  skin.  Various  fumiga- 
tions and  washes  have  been  tried,  in  order  to 
purify  infected  nurseries,  and  to  preserve  others 
iroin  the  ravages  of  this  malady  : a solution  of 
blue  vitriol  (sulphate  of  copper)  applied  to  the 
wood-work,  frames,  &c.  of  the  nursery  is  of  great 
use  in  destroying  the  seeds  of  the  fungus,  but 
nothing  is  so  good  a preservative  as  rigid  atten- 
tion to  cleanliness  and  good  ventilation.  The 
improved  means,  first  employed  in  Italy,  for 
preserving  the  health  of  these  valuable  insects, 
are  due  to  Count  Dandolo,  who  gave  particular 
and  scientific  attention  to  the  subject,  and  super- 
seded many  an  absurd  custom  in  the  rearing  of 
silkworms.  According  to  his  method  wicker 
shelves  are  arranged  in  a room  at  conveni- 
ent distances,  and  are  lined  with  paper  on 
which  the  worms  are  placed.  Such  worms 
only  are  placed  together  as  have  been  hatched 
at  the  same  time,  the  space  allowed  them  being, 
lor  each  ounce  of  egg,  8 square  feet  during  the 
first  age,  15  feet  for  the  second  age,  35  feet  for 
the  third  age,  82|  feet  for  the  fourth,  and  about 
2U0  feet  for  the  fifth  age.  The  mulberry -leaves 
are  chopped  in  order  to  present  a large  number 
ot  fresh-cut  edges  to  the  youu<r  insect.  Four 
meals  a-day,  as  a regular  ruie,  ami  luncheons  be- 
tween when  the  worms  are  particularly  voracious, 
is  the  liberal  allowance  for  their  subsistence. 
The  temperature  at  which  silkworms  are  healthi- 
est appears  to  be  from  68°  to  75°,  though 
they  are  able  (o  bear  a much  higher  temperature. 
Alternations  ot  heat  and  cold  are  exceedingly  in- 
jurious to  them.  When  the  silkworms  are  about 
to  spin  they  are  provided  with  little  bushes  of 
broom,  heath,  or  other  flexible  substance,  which 
are  arranged  upright  between  the  shelves,  their 
tops  being  bent  into  an  arched  form  by  the 
shell  above.  The  bushes  are  spread  out  like 
fans,  to  allow  plenty  of  space  for  the  cocoons  ; 
for  if  crowded,  the  worms  are  apt  to  form  dou- 
ble cocoons,  two  working  together,  and  these 
a i e w oi th  only  hall  the  price  ot  single  cocoons. 
Specimens  ol  these  bushes,  laden  with  cocoons, 
appealed  in  the  Great  Lxhibition,  like  diminu- 
tive tiers  bearing  golden  fruit,  there  were 
also  illustrations  in  abundance  ol  the  advanced 
state  of  silk  culture  in  France,  and  of  the  success 
of  a sei  ics  ol  systematic  attempts  which  have 
been  made  in  that  country  to  improve  the  breed 
of  silkworms,  and  to  lessen  their  liability  to 
disease.  The  Central  Society  of  Serioicullurc  of 
France  exhibited  beautiful  specimens  of  silk, 
remarkably  pure  in  colour,  strong,  and  lustrous! 
In  the  (lepartmcnt,  of  the  Drome,  where  the 
culture  is  so  extensive  that  upwards  of  2,000,000 
of  mulberry-trees  arc  required  to  supply  the 
food  of  the  myriads  of  worms,  the  method  of 
managing  the  insects  is  slightly  different  from 
that  which  we  have  described.  Instead  of 
wicker  shelves  lined  with  paper,  large  bam- 
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l,oo  like  rushes  which  grow  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhone,  are  cut  down,  split  open,  and 
attached  together  so  as  to  form  long  cane 
beds  about  2 3 feet  broad,  called  c/aies.  These 
are  arranged  one.  above  another  on  a rude  frame- 
work erected  throughout  the  chamber,  spaces 
being  left  at  intervals  as  passages  for  the  attend- 
ants to  traverse.  The  worms,  as  soon  as  they 
are  hatched,  are  strewed  among  the  clitics,  and 
the  mulberry  leaves  at  the  proper  moment  scat- 
tered over  and  amongst  them.  The  attendants 
make  use  of  a short  ladder  to  ascend  to  the  higher 
daies.  In  other  establishments  the  claies  are 
arranged  so  as  to  hang  from  the  circumference 
of  large  wheels  placed  at  each  end  of  the  apart- 
ment ; by  turning  -these  wheels  the  ranges  of 
shelves  lise  and  fall,  and  are  transferred  from 
side  to  side  at  the  pleasure  of  the  attendant. 
British  India  possesses  the  climate  and  the  abun- 
dance of  labour  favourable  to  this  undertaking  . 
accordingly,  we  find  the  culture  of  the  silkworm 
spreading  and  improving  in  that  country.  In 
Bengal  there  are  8 or  10  principal  factories  or 
filatures,  each  employing  from  8,000  to  10,000 
persons,  and  the  results  of  the  Great  Exhibition 
prove  the  tine  quality  ot  the  silk  obtained,  lhe 
manufacturing  treatment  of  the  silk,  when  the 
labours  of  the  silkworm  are  over,  is  as  follows: — 
’When  the  crop  of  cocoons  is  complete  it  is  ga- 
thered from  the  bushes,  and  bout  one-sixtieth 
part  is  set  aside  for  the  production  of  eggs,  the 
finest  cocoons  as  to  web  and  colour  being  select- 
ed for  this  purpose,  A difference  of  weight 
generally  determines  which  are  the  cocoons  ot 
male,  aiid  which  of  female  insects  : the  latter 
are  heavier  and  rounder  than  the  former.  The 
cocoons  intended  to  produce  eggs  are  preserved 
in  a very  dry  room,  and  in  about  10  day's,  they' 
lose  in 'weight  to  the  amount  of  7^  per  cent. 
The  main  crop  of  cocoons  is  next  sorted  into 
9 qualities,  known  in  the  factories  as— 1.  Good 
cocoons,  which  are  strong,  firm,  almost  equally 
round  at  both  ends,  not  very  large,  but  free 
from  spots.  2.  Calcined  cocoons , in  which  the 
worm  has  died  after  having  completed  its  work, 
and  is  reduced  to  a powdery  substance.  3. 
Cocalons,  which  are  larger  and  less  compact  than 
good  cocoons.  4.  Choquettes,  cocoons  in  which 
the  worm  has  died  before  finishing  its  work.  5. 
Dupian,  or  double  cocoons,  difficult  to  unwind, 
and  often  kept  for  seed.  6 Soufflons,  cocoons 
of  so  loose  and  soft  a texture  that  they  cannot 
be  unwound.  7-  Pointed  cocoons,  in  which  one 
end  rises  in  a point,  which  breaks  oil  attci  a lit- 
tle silk  has  been  unwound,  and  so  spoils  the 
thread.  3.  Perforated  cocoons,  from  which  the 
moth  has  escapetl.  9.  Bad  choquetles,  in  which 
the  silk  is  spotted,  rotten, and  blackish  incoloui. 
The  vitality  of  the  chrysalis  is  destroyed  previ- 
ously to  unwinding  the  cocoons  : this  is  done 
either  by  exposure  to  the  sun, or  by  artificial  heat, 
such  as  that  of  an  oven  after  the  bread  is  with- 
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drawn.  The  floss  silk  is  removed  from  the  cocoon 
by  opening  it  at  one  end  and  slipping  out  the 
cocoon,  in  reeling,  it  is  necessary  to  use  cocoons 
of  one  quality,  as  different  qualities  require  differ- 
ent treatment.  The  natural  gum  of  the  cocoons  is  ' 
softened  by  immersion  in  warm  water,  kept  at 
Lhe  proper  temperature  by  a chare  al  lire,  or  by 
a steam  pipe.  After  they  have  remained  in  it 
for  a few  minutes,  the  reeler  (generally  a woman) 
gently  stirs  up  or  brushes  the  cocoons  with  a 
short  birch-rod,  and  to  this  the  loose  threads  of; 
the  cocoons  adhere,  and  are  thus  drawn  out  of 
the  water.  They  are  then  taken  4 or  a together, 
twisted  with  the  lingers  into  one  thread  ms  mauv 
as  3U  can  be  wound  together)  and  passed 
through  a metal  loop,  which  rubs  off  diit  and 
impurities  ; it  then  passes  on  to  the  reel,  which 
has  a slight  lateral  motion,  so  that  the  thread 
of  one  revolution  does  not  o today  the  other. 
If  it  were  allowed  to  do  so,  the  threads  would 
be  glued  together  before  the  gum  had  time  to 
harden  by  exposure  to  the  air.  When  any  single 
thread  breaks  or  comes  to  an  end,  its  place  is 
supplied  by  a new  one,  that  the  uuiied  thread 
may  be  ot  equal  thickness  thioughoul.  The 
new  thread  is  meiely  laid  on,  and  adheres 
to  the  rest  by  its  native  gum,  and  as  the 
filaments  are  liner  near  their  termination 
than  at  the  commencement,  it  is  necessary 
to  add  other  cocoons  before  the  first  set  is 
quite  exhausted.  The  cocoons  are  not  entirely 
wound  oil-,  but  the  husk  containing  the  chrysalis 
is  used,  together  with  the  floss  silk,  under  the 
name  of  waste.  Improved  methods  of  reeling  are 
introduced  from  t ime  to  time,  but  they  are  on 
the  same  principle  as  the  above.  The  length  of 
filament  yielded  by  a single  cocoon  is  3UU  yards, 
though  some  have  yielded  upwards  of  600  yards. 
Eleven  or  twelve  pounds  of  cocoons  yield  one 
pound  of  silk,  from  200  to  250  cocoons  going  to 
the  pound  weight : thus  about  2,817  cocoons  are 
included  in  that  quantity.  The  reeled  silk 
is  made  up  into  hanks  for  sale  and  use.  The 
form  and  contents  as  well  as  the  quality  of  these 
hanks  differ  according  to  the  quarter  whence 
they  are  received. — Tomlinson.  See  Bombyciu.e. 
Moitus,  Mulbeuuy  : Satukina. 

(7617)  SILK  CARPETS.  At  the  Madras 
Exhibition  of  1855,  some  very  handsome  speci- 
mens were  contributed  by  thelanjore  and  Hyder- 
abad Local  Committees,  and  llis  Highness  the 
Rajah  of  Tanjore  exhibited  a very  large  silk  car- 
pet (No.  253)  intended  as  a present  lor  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria.  The  colors  were  bril- 
liant, the  pile  close  and  velvety,  and  the  pattern 
harmonious.  The  Jury  considered  His  Highness 
entitled  to  a 1st  Class  Medal.  M.E.J.R. 

(7618)  SILK  COTTONS.  The  species  ofBotn- 
bax, which  are  remarkable  for  their  gigantic  stature 
and  their  splendid  inflorescence, on  account  ot  then- 
capsules,  which,  on  bursting,  display  a floccidciit 
substance, are  olten  mistaken  by  travellers  for  cot 
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ton,  and  the  tree  is  hence  called  cotton  Iree. 
Put  as  this  substance  is  more  silky  than  cotton,  it 
has  been  distinguished  bv  the  name  of  Silk  Got - 
ton.  It  differs  also  in  not  spinning  like  cotton. 
Some  difficulty,  therefore,  is  experienced  in  mak- 
ing use  of  this  very  abundant  cotton  like  pro- 
duce ; but  Mr.  Williams,  of  Jubbulpore,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  spinning  and  weaving  some  of  it  so  as 
to  form  a very  good  coverlet.  It  might  be  easily 
made  use  of  for  stuffing  pillows,  muff's,  or  cover- 
lets, for  wadding,  or  for  conversion  into  half- 
stuff  for  paper-makers,  perhaps  for  making  gun- 
cotton. in  the  ‘Trans,  of  the  Agri-IIortic. 
Soc.,’  iii.  p.  274,  there  is  a report  from  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts  on  two  pieces  of  cloth  made  from 
the  Simool  or  Silk  Cotton  tree;  and  it  is  observ- 
ed that,  from  the  shortness  of  the  staple  of  the 
down,  and  its  elasticity,  it  could  not  be  spun  by 
rot  ton-spinning  machinery. — Hoyle.  At  the 
.Madras  Exhibition  of  1855,  small  samples  of 
the  silk  cotton  from  the  Bombctx,  Ochroma  lugo- 
w?,  Galotropis  and  Gryptoslegia  were  exhibited, 
but.  they  appear  to  have  been  put  to  no  other 
rse  than  stuffing  pillows  ; they  might  be  employ- 
'd tor  the  manufacture  of  paper,  and  the  silky 
lown  ot  the  Cryptostegia  being  very  strong 
night  In:  applied  to  some  textile  manufactures. 
~M.  E.  J.  R.  Thus,  the  products  of  several 
limits,  the  Bombnx,  Eriodendron , the  Ochroma 
ngopus,  the  feathery  silk-like  material  in 
he  pods  of  the  Galotropis  gigautea,  and  the 
-■ryptostegia  are  so  named.  A trial  has  been 
pven  to  the  cotton  of  Galotropis  gigautea, 
md  Cryptostegia,  as  a material  for  cloth 
md  cord,  but  their  principal  use  hitherto 
uis  been  tor  stuffing  pillows  : they  might  be 
m ployed  as  a material  tor  making  paper.  There 
re  two  genera  of  plants,  known  under  these 
lilies,  Cotton  tree  or  Silk  cotton  tree  ; the  red 
nd  white  cotton  trees,  common  in  many  parts 
f India  1 hey  belong  to  the  natural  family 
lyttneriacese. — The  red  cotton  tree  and  silk 
ottou  tree,  Bomba  x malabaricum,  and  white 
otton  tree,  Eriodendron  anfractuosum.  Some 
iftieulty  is  experienced  in  making  use  of  the 
eiv  abundant  floss  or  cotton  like  produce  of 
hese  trees  ; but  it  has  been  spun  into  cloth,  and 
. might  be  employed  lor  stuffing  pillows,  muff's, 

1 coverlets  lor  wadding,  or  for  conversion  into 
alt  stuff  tor  paper  makers:  perhaps  for  gun 
oiton.  From  the  shortness  of  the  staple  of  the 
own,  and  its  elasticity,  it  could  not  be  spun  bv 
otton  spinning  machinery.— Hoyle,  Mason 
(7G19)  SILK  GOOD'S.  Those  of  China 
° ‘nos7tly  to  the  United  States,  and  raw 
[•k  to  England,  the  supply  is  not  equal  to 
he  demand,  and  only  about  ten  thousand 
ales  are  now  exported,  while  upwards  of 
, .V  thousand  were  sent  off,  mostly  to  Eim- 
uid,  in  1 830,  some  of  which  rated  as'  high  as 
3 « pecul.  The  refuse  raw  silk  goes  to  I„- 

'•  h*  exportation  to  the  United  States  for 
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making  silk  thread  is  trifling.  Silk  goods  are 
shipped  to  the  United  States,  Mexico  and  South 
America,  and  elsewhere,  to  the  annual  value  of 
about  a million  of  dollars  ; they  consist  chiefly 
of  pongees,  handkerchiefs,  crape-shawls,  scarfs, 
sarsenet,  senshaws,  levantines  and  satins  ; rib- 
bons, sewing  thread,  and  organzine  or  thrown 
silk,  are  not  much  shipped.  The  silk  trade  is 
more  likely  to  increase  than  any  other  branch  of 
the  commerce,  after  tea,  and  the  Chinese  can  fur- 
nish almost  any  amount  of  raw  and  manufactur- 
ed silks,  according  to  the  demand  for  them.— 
Williams. 

(7020)  SILK  GUT  or  SILKWORM  GUT. 
A hard,  white,  transparent  thread,  about  a foot 
in  length,  made  in  Italy  and  China,  from  the 
intestines  of  the  silk  worm,  and  used  for  nng!in<>\ 
— Waterston — Faulk.  Silkworm  Gut  is°  pre- 
pared for  the  angler  as  follows  : — A number  of 
the  finest  silkworms  are  selected  when  they  are 
about  to  spin  : they  are  killed  by  being  immers- 
ed in  strong  vinegar,  in  which  they  are  left  for 
12  hours  closely  covered  up  : should  the  weather 
be  cool  they  may  be  left  in  the  vinegar  2 or  3 
hours  longer-  When  removed  therefrom,  and 
pulled  asunder,  two  transparent  yellow  green 
cords  will  be  observed  ; this  is  the  silkworm 
gut;  the  other  portion  of  the  entrails  are  of  a 
dark-green  colour.  If  the  gut  be  soft,  or  break 
by  stretching,  that  is  an  indication  that  the 
worm  has  been  taken  out  of  the  vinegar  too  soon. 
When  the  gut  is  fit  for  drawing  out.,  one  end  is 
to  be  dipped  into  the  vinegar,  and  the  other  to 
be  gently  stretched  to  the  required  length,  and 
it  must  be  kept  extended  on  a thin  piece  of  board 
by  inserting  its  extremities  into  slits  in  the  end 
of  the  wood,  or  fastening  them  to  pins,  and  in 

this  state  it  is  placed  in  the  sun  to  dry. 

Tomlinson. 

(7621)  SILK  WORM. 

Puttoo  poochie,  Tam. 

Ueshm  kekeereh,  Duk. 


Puttoo  poorughoo, 
Tel. 


These  arc  the  names  of  the  common  sort,  but 
there  is  frequently  met  with  in  the  southern 
parts  of  India,  a large  species  of  caterpillar,  of  a 
dirty,  brownish,  yellow  color,  which  produces  a 
very  coarse  kind  of  silk,  or  rather  thread,  and 
has,  on  this  account,  got  from  the  weavers  the 
name  of  “ Nar  puttoo  pootchie,”  it  is  nearly 
three  times  as  big  as  the  common  silk  worm  anil 
its  body  is  marked,  not  with  seven,  but  eleven 
rings — Ainslies  Mat.  Met.  p.  296. 

(7622)  SILPIIIUM  (2/a</)ioi/).  Ancient  au- 
thors mention  this  plant  and  its  juice.  Two 
kinds  of  this  substance  arc  described  ;‘onc,  from 
Gyrene,  was  probably  yielded  by  Thapsia  Sit - 
phium  [Las rca]  ; and  the  other  was  most  likelv 
assafretida,  which  has  been  emploved  medicinally 
by  Asiatics  from  very  early  times,  thomi  it 
has  been  known  by  this  name  in  comparatively 
modern  times.  Silplihim  was  however  reinarka. 
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Itle  for  other  properties,  mul  lienee  has  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  modern  travellers  who  have 
recently  visited  the  countries  where  the  Silphium 
is  described  as  growing  by  the  ancients.  The 
army  of  Alexander,  in  crossing  the  mountain 
range  which  Arrian  calls  Caucasus  (iii.  28,  10), 
and  which  is  the  same  range  that  he  afterwards 
mentions  under  the  name  of  L’aropamisus  (v.  5, 
3),  met  with  the  Silphium  Arrian  says,  on  the 
authority  of  Aristobulus,  “ In  this  part  of  t he 
Caucasus  nothing  grows  except  pines  and  Sil- 
phium, but  the  country  was  populous  and  fed 
many  sheep  and  cattle,  for  the  sheep  are  very 
fond  of  the  Silphium.  If  a slieep  should  perceive 
the  Silphium  from  a distance,  it  runs  to  it,  and 
feeds  on  the  flower,  and  digs  up  the  root  and 
eats  that  also.  Eor  this  reason,  in  Cyrene,  they 
drive  the  sheep  as  far  as  possible  from  the  spots 
where  the  Silphium  grows,  and  some  even  fence 
in  such  places  to  prevent  the  sheep  from  entering 
them  if  they  should  approach;  for  the  Silphium 
is  worth  a good  deal  to  the  Cyrenoeans.”  Burnes, 
in  crossing  the  Hindu  Koosli,  and  seeing 
both  the  men  and  cattle  eating  the  young  parts 
of  the  assafeetida  plant,  supposed  that  it  must 
be  the  Silphium  of  Arrian.  But  as  this  author 
describes  the  country  where  the  Silphium  grows 
as  abounding  in  cattle,  Dr.  Ilovle  had  concluded 
that  the  Prangos  of  Mr.  Moorcroft  was  the  Sil- 
phium alluded  to,  and  which  is  much  fed  on  by 
sheep  and  cattle  in  the  present  day  in  Tibet,  Mr. 
Vigne,  when  travelling  in  these  regions,  came  to 
the  same  conclusion.  It  is  probable  therefore 
that  both  plants,  being  umbelliferous,  and  em- 
ployed for  the  same  purposes  in  nearly  the  same 
regions,  may  have  contributed  to  form  the  ac- 
counts which  are  so  brief  in  ancient  authors. 
— En  q.  Gyc 

(7T23)  SILVER. 


Fazzeli,  Ahab. 
l’eddie,  Cyng. 

Yin,  Chin. 

Solv,  Dan. 

Zilver,  Dut. 

Argent,  Fit. 

Silber,  Geu. 

Nugdee  Chandee,  Guz. 
llupa,  Hind. 

Argeuto,  lx. 

Argentum,  Lat. 


Perak  Mad. 

Nokra,  Feus. 

Srebro,  Poe. 

Prata,  Port. 

Serebro,  lies. 

Rajata,  Rupya,  Sans. 
Plata,  Sr. 

Vcllie,  Tam. 

Vendie,  Tee, 

Silfver.  Sw. 

Salaka,  Javanese. 


Silver  is  one  of  the  most  anciently  known  of 
the  metals,  is  found  native  and  also  combined 
with  Sulphur  in  considerable  quantities,  also  as  a 
Chloride,  and  alloyed  with  other  metals,  especi- 
ally Lead,  Gold,  Antimony,  Arsenic,  Copper.  It 
is  separated  from  its  ores  by  the  process  of 
amalgamation.  The  Arabs  are  thought  to  have 
been  the  first  to  employ  it  in  medicine.  In  its 
metallic  state  it  is  inert,  but  being  little  liable 
to  alteration,  or  to  be  affected  by  reagents, 
it  is  much  employed  for  surgical  instruments 
and  for  vessels  for  chemical  purposes.  Hoyle. 
Among  the  metallic  ores  of  Southern  India, 


holding  the  promise  of  being  marketable,  are  a 
rich  ore  of  galena  or  9iilphuret  of  lead  from 
Jungumrazpillay  in  the  vicinity  of  Cuddapah. 
This  ore  is  rich  in  silver,  and  is  worked  by  the 
Natives  on  this  account,  but  all  the  lead  is  wast- 
ed and  th«  silver  is  obtained  by  a tedious; 
clumsy,  and  expensive  process.  Mr.  II.  L.  l’at- 
tinson’s  new  process  for  separating  the  metals 
by  careful,  slow-cooling  and  cryslalization,  is 
applicable  to  this  ore.  The  re-examination  of  the 
first  specimen  of  a Kurnool  ore  proved  it  to 
contain  upwards  of  1 percent  of  silver,  or  371 
ounces  in  the  ton,  the  quantity  of  lead  and  silver 
together  being  oulv  45  per  cent  which  was  occjh 
sioned  by  there  being  a considerable  quantity  o 
gangue  disseminated  through  the  portion  ex 
amiued.  Another  specimen,  given  by  Colonel 
Cotton,  and  also  said  to  be  from  Kurnool,  was 
found  to  contain  175  oz  3 dwts.  in  the  ton.  Dn 
Scott  some  years  ago  examined  a specimen  o! 
the  Kurnool  Galena  and  found  it  to  be  free  of 
silver.  But  the  re  examination  of  the  specimens  ii 
1857,  revealed  the  fact  that  at  least  some  portions 
are  very  rich  in  the  precious  metal  and  this  ac- 
cords with  the  recent  researches  of  Mala 
gah  and  Durochet.  who  have  found  that 
when  Sulphide  of  Silver  is  associated  will 
the  Sulphides  of  other  metals,  it  is  always 
unequally  distributed.  It  would  appear  there, 
fore  from  the  above  facts  that,  it  would  br 
quite  impossible  to  calculate,  with  any  approach 
to  accuracy,  from  the  examination  of  any  giver 
specimen,  what  would  be  the  average  yield  o 
silver  in  a silver  lead  mine,  until  it  is  actually 
worked  for  the  separation  of  that  metal.  Consider 
ing  however  that  nearly  one  half  of  the  silve-. 
now  in  circulation  in  Great  Britain  is  recoveree 
from  silver  h-ad  ores  similar  to  the  above,  am 
seeing  that  it  is  found  to  be  advantageous  t<; 
separate  the  precious  metal  where  it  exists  to  til- 
extent  of  only  fi  ounces  in  the  ton,  it  become, 
evident  that  these  ores  must  be  of  great  vain 
provided  they  can  be  found  in  sufficient  quantity 
From  recent  information  obtained  fiom  Kurnoo 
it  would  appear  that  the  Galena  there  occur 
abundantly  in  all  probability  ; therefore  it  wouk 
prove  to  be  highly  remunerative  to  work  thi 
mine,  both  for  the  lead  and  silver  contained  ii 
the  ores. — M.  E.  of  1857. 

Silver  has  been  got,  in  trifling  quantities,  ii 
upper  India.  The  late  Mr.  W.  Mainwaring  fount 
it  in  the  Madura  district  in  a native  Sulphure 
of  Zinc  (blende)  Captain  Arthur  was  the  first  wh- 
discoverod  this  metal  in  Mysore,  both  in  it 
native  stale  (in  thin  plates  adhering  to  som 
specimens  of  Gold  crystallized  in  minute  cubes 
and  as  a muriate  in  an  ore  containing  Sulpha 
and  oxide,  of  Iron. — Jins  lie. 

At,  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1857,  a rich  ore  o 
Argentiferous  Galena  was  exhibited  from  Marta 
ban  by  Dr.  Brandis,  granular,  or  in  minute  crys 
tals,  with  silver  passing  through  it  in  thread; 
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veins.  This  ore  assayed  by  Dr.  Scott,  contains 
about  80  per  cent  of  silver  lead.  The  quantity 
of  silver  was  found  to  vary  in  the  portion  exa- 
mined from  70  to  300  ounces  in  l lie  ton  of  ore. 
It  is  imposible  therefore  to  say  what  its  com- 
mercial value  may  be,  unless  an  average  sample 
were  obtained,  but  if  the  ore  exists  in  any  quan- 
tity and  of  t he  same  quality  as  that  examined,  it 
is  a most  valuable  one,  and  would  be  well  worth 
working  by  Pattenson’s  mode  for  separating  the 
silver,  as  the  process  proves  remunerative  where, 
only  7 ounces  of  silver  can  be  obtained  from  a ton 
of  metal.  — M.  K.  •/.  It.  This  is  probably  the  ore 
referred  to  by  the  Rev.  Francis  Mason,  A.  M.  in 
his  publication  on  the  natural  productions  of 
Burmah,  where,  lie  says,  the  limestone  of  the 
Provinces  probably  contains  a large  quantity  o- 
lead:  in  the  valley  of  the  Salwcn  there  is  a 
rich  vein  of  argentiferous  galena,  which  is 
reported  to  appear  on  the  surface.  A speci- 
men which  Dr.  Morton  sent  to  England  for 
analysis,  was  said  to  be  a very  valuable  mineral, 
and  destined  to  make  a fortune  for  some  one. 
Professor  Mitchell  in  the  certificate  that  he  fur- 
nished Dr.  Morton,  of  the  analysis,  says,  if  con- 
tains Lead,  Sulphur,  Silver,  Gold,  (traces)  Lime, 
Magnesia,  Iron,  Silica,  and  Carbonic  Acid.  It 
is  a sulplmret  of  lead  or  galena.  The  quantity 
of  lead  and  silver  appears  to  be  considerable, 
but  there  was  not  sufficient  of  the  mineral  to  es- 
timate either.”  The  ore  is  seen  in  the  lime- 
stone precisely  as  galena  is  found  in  the  lime- 
stone of  the  Mississippi,  one  of  the  richest  known 
deposits  of  lead  in  the  world.  — Mason.  In  a small 
hand  specimen  from  Martaban  the  amount  of  sil- 
ver was  found  to  vary  in  different  portions  of  it, 
the  per  centage  of  lead  being  about  75.  In  t ho 
first  trial,  the  silver  was  found  to  amount  to 
about  70  ounces  to  the  ton  of  the  ore  ; but  in 
the  second  to  not  less  than  300  ounces  in  the 
ton,  or  a little  less  than  1 per  cent.  — M.  If  J.  lx. 
?vlr.  O’Riley  had  a specimen  of  an  ore  of  silver, 
antimony,  copper,  and  sulphur  brought  him, 
which  produced  thirtv-fivc  per  cent  of  silver  ; 
tnd  the  Tavoy  gold,  it  would  appear,  contains 
nearly  ten  per  cent  of  the  same  metal. — Mason. 

Silver  is  brought  from  Yennan  near  the  bor- 
ders of  Cochin-China  and  the  mines  in  that  region 
mist  be  both  extensive  and  easily  vvorkeif  to 
rfford  such  large  quantities  as  have  been  export- 
id  during  the  last  five  years. — Williams'  Middle 
Kingdom , p.  144.  Gold  is  found  in  many  parts 
)f  the  Japanese  Empire,  sometimes  it  is  obtained 
rom  its  own  ore,  sometimes  from  the  washings 
n the  earth  or  sand  and  sometimes  it  is  mixed 
vith  the  copper.  The  quantity  in  the  country  is 
mdoubtedly  great.  An  old  Spanish  writer  of 
he  seventeenth  century  tells  us  that  in  his  day 
he  palace  of  the  Emperor  at  Ycddo,  as  well  as 
n.a"y  houses  of  the  nobility  were  literally  covered 
vith  plates  of  gold.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
ulch  tratle  the  annual  export  was  £840,000 
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sterling  and  in  the  course  of  sixty  years  the 
amount  sent  out  of  the  Kingdom  through  the 
Dutch  alone  was  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  mil- 
lions sterling.  Silver  mines  are  quite  as  nu- 
merous as  those  of  gold.  In  one  year  the  Pro- 
tugucse,  while  they  had  the  trade,  exported  in  sil- 
ver £587,500  sterling.  Copper  abounds  through- 
out the  whole  Japanese  group  and  some  of  it  is 
said  to  be  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the  world. 
The  natives  refine  it  and  cast  it  into  cylinders 
about  a foot,  long  and  an  inch  thick.  The  coars- 
er kinds  they  cast  into  round  lumps  or  cakes. 
Quicksilver  is  said  to  be  abundant  but  this,  so 
far  as  we  know,  has  never  been  an  article  of  ex- 
port. Lead  also  is  found  to  be  plentiful  but 
like  quicksilver  it  has  not  been  sent  out  of  the 
kingdom.  Tin  has  also  been  discovered  in  small 
quantities,  and  of  a quality  so  fine  and  white  that 
it  almost  equals  silver,  but  of  the  extent  of  this 
mineral  little  is  known,  as  the  Japanese  do  not 
attach  much  value  to  it,  and  therefore  have  not 
sought  for  it.  Iron  is  found  in  three  of  the  provin- 
ces, and  probably  exists  in  others.  The  Japanese 
know  how  to  reduce  the  ore,  and  the  metal  they 
obtain  is  of  superior  quality,  of  which  they  make 
steel  unsurpassed  in  excellency.  “ They  have 
no  want  of  coals  in  Japan,”  says  Kcempfer, 
“ they  being  dug  up  in  great  quantities  in  the 
province  of  Sikusen  and  in  most  of  the  northern 
provinces.”  Dr.  Siebold  also  speaks  of  coal  as  be- 
ing in  common  use  throughout  the  country,  and 
on  visiting  one  of  the  mines  he  saw  enough  I o 
convince  him  that  it  was  skilfully  worked.  For 
domestic  purposes  they  convert  the  coal  into  coke. 
Viewed  in  the  light  of  commercial  intercourse 
between  the  two  hemispheres,  this  coal  is  worth 
more  than  all  the  metallic  deposits  we  have  enu- 
merated.-— -In  a region  so  volcanic,  sulphur  is, 
as  • might  be  expected,  an  abundant  mineral. 
In  some  places  it  lies  in  broad  deep  beds, 
and  may  be  dug  up  and  removed  with  as 
much  ease  as  sand.  A considerable  revenue  is 
derived  by  the  government  from  sulphur. — 
American  Expedition  to  Japan,  p.  76.  Outlie 
island  of  Banca  there  are  silver-mines,  but  the 
Sultan  has  a great  objection  to  their  being 
worked  : there  are  silver  mines  too  in  the  King- 
dom of  Ava.  "We  also  know  this  valuable 
metal  to  be  a product  of  Siam,  from  which 
country  it  is  occasionly  brought  to  India  as 
well  as  from  Manilla  and  Batavia. — Ai.n/ie. 
Crawfurd  however  says  that  no  veins  of  (his 
metal  have  hitherto  been  discovered  in  any  of  the 
islands  of  the  Malay  or  Philippine  Archipelagos, 
many  of  which  contain  such  abundant  stores  of 
iron,  gold,  tin  and  antimony.  A small  quantity 
of  it,  however,  appears  to  be  contained  in  all  the 
gold  of  these  countries.  In  Malay  the  name  for 
silver  is  perak,  and  in  Javanese  salaka.  Both 
are  native  words  of  which  the  origin  has  not 
been  traced. — Crawfurd  Dirt,  page  395. 

Silver  was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and 
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is  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Job.  It  is  the  whitest 
of  all  the  metals,  and  capable  of  receiving  a lustre 
which  is  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  polished 
steel.  In  its  polished  state  it  reflects  more  light 
and  heat  than  any  other  metal,  so  that  it  has  a 
very  low  radiating  power  for  heat,  and  hence  a 
silver  vessel  retains  the  heat  of  the  liquid 
contained  in  it  longer  than  a vessel  of  any  other 
metal.  The  preference  given  to  a silver  pot  for 
making  tea  is  founded  on  correct  observation  : a 
black  earthen  ware  vessel  is  such  a powerful  ra- 
diator of  heat,  that  a hot  liquid  contained  in  it 
rapidly  declines  in  temperature,  and  if  used  for 
making  tea  the  temperature  of  the  boiling  water 
soon  falls  below  the  point  required  for  making 
the  infusion.  Silver  ranks  next  to  gold  in 
ductility  and  malleability.  Its  density  is  10-47  : 
it  is  harder  than  gold  and  softer  than  copper,  and, 
when  pure,  it  is  so  soft  as  to  be  cut  by  a knife  : ^ 
the  addition  of  a small  quantity  of  copper  increases  ; 
its  hardness  : it  fuses  at  a full-red  heat,  corres- 
ponding to  1 ,873°  Fahr.  Exposed  to  the  heat 
of  a blast  furnace,  silver  throws  off  metallic  va- 
pours, and  when  fused  between  the  charcoal 
electrodes  of  a powerful  voltaic  battery  it  is  readi- 
ly volatilized.  There  is  a large  demand  for  silver 
not  only  for  the  purposes  of  coinage,  but  also 
for  services  of  plate,  for  which  it  is  admirably 
adapted,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  attacked  in  the 
slightest  degree  by  any  of  the  substances  used 
for  food.  The  large  demand  for  the  metal  thus 
occasioned  is  met  by  its  comparative  abundance 
in  the  native  state  or  alloyed  with  various  other 
metals  ; it  is  also  found  mineralized  by  the  non- 
raetallie  elements,  and  also  in  combination  with 
certain  acids.  It  is  also  obtained  in  large  quan- 
tities from  lead  ores,  as  noticed  under  Lead.  One 
of  the  richest  and  most  abundant  ores  of  Chili  is 
the  chloride,  where  it  is  often  accompanied  by  na- 
tive silver.  A large  proportion  of  the  silver  of  com- 
merce is  extracted  from  ores  which  are  too  poor 
to  allow  of  their  being  smelted  or  fused,  even 
supposing  fuel  were  abundant  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  mines,  which  is  not  the  case.  Re- 
course is  therefore  had  to  the  process  of  amalga- 
mation founded  on  the  ready  solubility  of  silver 
and  many  other  metals  in  metallic  mercury.  The 
Saxon  process  as  adopted  atEreyberg  differs  some- 
what from  the  American  process. — Tomlinson. 

Silver,  has  been  well  known  and  highly 
valued  from  the  remotest  period,  a circum- 
stance which  is  readily  explained  by  the  fact  of 
its  occurring  frequently  native,  and  possessing 
-rreat  lustre  and  fitness  for  immediate  use  without 
being  subjected  to  any  metallurgy  process. 
Native  Silver  occurs  crystallised,  arborescent,  or 
dendritic,  capillary,  reticulated,  granular,  and 
massive.  The  primary  form  of  the  crystal  is  a 
cube.  It  has  no  cleavage.  Fracture  hackly. 
Colour  white,  but  externally  often  blackish,  owing 
probably  to  the  presence  of  a little  sulphur. 
Hardness  2.5  to  3.  Lustre  metallic.  Color  pure 
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while,  except  when  tarnished.  Streak  shining. 
Opaque.  Specific  gravity  10.47.  Malleable, 
but  commonly  less  so  than  pure  silver,  probably 
owing  to  an  admixture  of  other  metals.  Soluble 
in  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  colourless  when', 
pure,  but  blue,  if  copper  be  present  ; and  if  an-  - 
timony,  a white  substance  ; and  if  gold,  a black 
one  remains  undissolved.  Fuses  into  malleable 
globules  before  the  blow  pipe.  Native  Silver  is 
met  with  in  most  parts  of  the  western  world;  in  I he 
British  Isles,  Germany,  Hungary,  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  but  especially,  and  in  largest  quantity, 
in  Mexico  and  South  America.  Silver  occurs  in 
mixture  or  combination  with  other  metals.  Titer 
ores  from  which  the  silver  of  commerce  is  mostly, 
obtained  are  the  Vitreous  Silver,  Brittle,  or  Black 
Silver-Ore,  Red  Silver-Ore,  and  Horn  Silver,  in 
addition  to  Native  Silver.  Besides  these,  silver  is 
obiained  in  large  quantities  from  galena  (lead-ore ), 
and  from  different  ores  of  copper;  and  some  gal- 
enas are  so  rich  in  silver  that  the  lead  is  neglect- 
ed for  the  more  precious  metal.  This  metal 
occurs  in  rocks  of  various  ages,  in  gneiss,  and 
allied  rocks,  in  porphyry,  trap,  sandstone,  lime- 
stone, and  shales  ; and  the  sandstone,  and  shales 
may  be  as  recent  as  the  middle  secondary,  as  is 
the  ease  in  Prussia.  The  silver-ores  are  associated 
ofien  with  ores  ol  lead,  zinc,  copper,  cobalt  and 
antimony,  and  the  usual  gangue  is  calc  spar  or 
quartz,  with  frequently  flour  spar,  pearl  spar,  ot 
heavy  spar.  The  Silver  of  South  America  is 
derived  principally  from  the  Horn  Silver  and 
Brittle  Silver-Ores,  including  Arseniurelted  Sil- 
ver-Ore, Vitreous  Silvcr-Oie,  and  Native  Silver] 
Those  of  Mexico  are  of  nearly  the  same  charac- 
ter. Besides,  there  are  earthy  ores  called  Colo 
rados,  and  in  Peru,  Pacos,  which  are  mostlv 
earthy  oxides  of  iron,  with  a little  disseminatei 
silver  ; they  are  found  near  the  surface,  where  thn 
rock  has  undergone  partial  decomposition,  t in 
sulphurets  of  lead,  iron,  and  copper,  of  the  min 
in<>-  regions,  generally  contain  silver,  and  are  al 
so°  worked.  (Dana).  The  principal  mines  o 
silver  in  Europe  are  those  ot  Spain,  ot  Konigs 
berg  in  Norway,  of  Saxony,  the  Hartz,  Austria 
and  Russia,  in  England,  argentiferous  galen 
is  worked  for  its  silver.  Forty  thousand  tonsc 
this  ore  were  reduced  in  1837,  which  container 
upon  an  average  about  six  ounces  of  silvei  in 
ton  of  lead.  The  annual  product  of  the  sevefsr 
countries  of  Europe  is  thus  estimated  by  Han 
in  his  ‘ Manual  of  Mineralogy 

Pounds  1 roy. 

British  Isles, 

France 

Austria 

Sweden  and  Norway, 

Spain, 13t),UfU 

Saxony,  the  llartz,  and  other  paits 

of  Germany, 

Belgium 

Piedmont, Switzerland,  and  Saxony  1 
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making  in  all  29S.150  troy  pounds,  or  about 

4.500.000  dollars  annually.  With  the  sum 
from  Hussy,  about  730,00*0  dollars,  ii  becomes 

5.230.000  dollars  a year.  This  is  small 
compared  with  the  amount  from  America, 
which  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
equalled  2,109,00)  pounds,  or  3 1 A millions 
of  dollars,  nearly  sis.  times  the  above  sum  , 
and  it  is  probable  that  these  mines  will  again 
yield  this  amount  when  properly  worked.  The 
whole  sum  from  Russia,  Europe,  and  America, 
makes  nearly  2,010,000  pounds  avoirdupois. — 
ling.  Gyc 

(7624)  SIMARUBACErE,  Quassia  da.  a na- 
tural order  of  Plants  belonging  to  the  Gvnobasic 
group  of  Polypetalous  Exogens.  The  plants  of 
this  order  are  trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate  cx- 
siipulate  usually  compound  leaves,  and  mostly 
without  dots.  The  flowers  are  whitish-green  or 
purple,  on  axillary  or  terminal  peduncles,  her- 
maphrodite, or  occasionally  unisexal  ; the  calyx  is 
4-5-parted  ; petals  4-5,  twisted  in  aestivation  ; 
stamens  twice  as  many  as  the  petals,  arising  from 
the  back  of  an  hypogy  nous  scale  ; ovary  4-5-lub- 
ed  ; style  simple  ; stigma  4-5-lobed.  Emit  a 
drupe.  Seeds  pendulous,  exalbuminous,  with  a 
superior  short  radicle  drawn  back  within  thick 
cotyledons.  With  one  exception,  they  are  all  na- 
tives of  Africa,  India,  and  tropical  America. — 
Eng.  Gyc. 

(7625)  SIMIA  DJE,  the  name  of  a Quadruma- 
nous  family  of  Mammalian  Animals.  It  embraces 
the  most  highly-developed  forms  of  the  Monkey, 
and  the  relations  of  this  family  might  be  more  or 
less  given  under  the  following  articles  : —Ape  ; 
Ateles  ; Baboon  ; Ciieiropoda  Chimpan- 
zee ; Hylobates  ; Lagothrix  ; Macacus  , 
MyCETES,  NAsaLIS  ; OllANG-OUTAN  ; QUADRU- 
mana  ; Sakis  ; Sapajous  ; and  Semnopithe- 
cus.  These  animals  were  known  at  a very  early 
period.  The  Kophiin  of  the  Scriptures  (I  Kings, 
x.  22  ; 2 Chron.,  ix.  21),  theCeph  of  the  Ethio- 
pians, the  Keibi  and  Kubbi  of  the  Persians,  the 
Kt)£oi  of  the  Greeks,  and  Cephi  of  the  Romans, 
were  clearly  Apes.  They  are  to  be  traced  in 
some  of  the  earliest  paintings  of  the  Egyptians. 
(Rosellini,  &c.)  The  Cephi  exhibited  by  Pom- 
pey,  (Pliny,  ‘ Ilist.  Nat.,’  viii.  19),  as  well  as 
those  shown  by  Caesar,  appear  to  have  been 
Ethiopian  apes ; and  in  the  Greek  name  inscrib- 
ed near  the  Quadiumauous  animals  in  the 
Praenestinc  pavement,  the  oriental  origin  of 
the  word  is  apparent.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
name  Gebus  [Sapajous]  is  applied  by  modern 
zoologists  to  a genus  of  monkeys  which  could 
not  have  been  known  to  the  ancients ; for  the 
Gtbi  of  our  present  catalogues  are  exclusively 
American.  The  following  is  a definition  of  the 
family  Simiadce,  which  embraces  the  animals  to 
which  the  term  Ape  is  most  properly  applied, 
they  are  all  of  them  inhabitants  of  the  old 
world: — The  nostrils  are  divided  by  a narrow 
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septum;  they  possess  opposable  thumbs  on  their 
fore  and  hind  feet ; the  callosites  on  the  rump  arc 
generally  naked.  Some  of  the  species  only  are 
furnished  with  cheek-pouches.  They  usually 
possess  a tail.  The  dental  formula  is  as 
follows  : — 

■1  1-1  2-2  3-3 

Incisors  Canines,  ; Premolar, j Molars, ; .=  3‘J. 

*1  1—1  2—2  8—3 

'The  following  definition  of  the  second  family 
of  the  Quadruniana,  the  Cebidas,  will  afford  the 
means  of  contrasting  the  two  families : — The 
Gebidce  are  natives  of  America.  The  nostrils  are 
separated  by  a broad  septum  ; the  thumbs  are 
sometimes  absent  on  the  forefeet;  callosities  and 
cheek-pouches  absent ; the  tail  is  always  present, 
and  sometimes  prehensile.  In  the  list  of  the 
specimens  of  Mammalia  published  by  Dr.  J. 
E.  Gray,  we  find  almost  a complete  representa- 
tion of  the  Asiatic  forms  of  this  family.  They 
are  as  follows  : — 

(7626)  Chimpanzee  (Troglodytes  niger,  Geoff; 
Homo  Troglodytos,  Linn).  West  Africa. 

(7627)  Orang-Outan,  or  Pongo  (Simia  Saty- 
nis,  Linn.;  S.  JFurmbii,  Ktthl ; S Agrias, 
Schreb.)  Borneo.  [Orang-Outan.] 

(7628)  Siamang  (Siamanga  Syndactyla  ; Simla 
Syndactyla , Raffles,  Horsf.)  Java. 

(7629)  Hoolock  ( Hylobates  Hooloclc,  Martin  ; 
Simia  Hooloclc,  Harlan).  [Hylobates.] 

(7630)  Oungka  (II.  agilis,  E.  Cuv.  ; Simia 
Ear.,  Vigors  and  Horsfield  ; Pilhecus  agilis, 
Desin.).  Himalaya  and  Malacca. 

(7631)  Gibbon  (II.  Lar  ■ Homo  Ear,  Linn.  ; 
S.  longimana,  Schreb.).  Malacca. 

(7632)  Silvery  Gibbon,  or  Won-Won  (II. 
leuciscus  Kulil  ; Simia  leucisca,  Schreb.). 
Malacca. 

(7633)  Kalasie  (Pres bytes  rubicunda ) Borneo. 

(7634)  Simpal  (P.  mdalophos  ; Simia  melalo - 
phos,  Raffles).  Sumatra. 

(7635)  lianao  (P.  Jtavimana  ; Semnopithecus 
flavimanus,  I.  Geoff.).  Sumatra. 

(7636)  Rufous  Presbytis  (P.  volilis,  Gray 
Semno pilhecus  melalophos,  Desm.).  Himalaya. 

(7637)  Lutung  (P.  Pyrrhus).  Java. 

(7638)  Chingkau  (P.  crista ta ; Simia  crista ta. 
Raffles)  Java  and  Sumatra. 

(/639)Dusky  Presbytis  (P.otaew^.Singapoor. 

(7640)  Negro  Presbytis  (P.  maura ; Simia 
maura,  Schreb.  China. 

(7641)  Hooded  Presbytis  ( P . Jhonii;  Simla 
JJtonii,  Eischer).  India,  Madras. 

(76  42)  1-Iooriuman  (P.  entdlns).  Bombay 
and  Nepaul. 

(7643)Nestor  (P.  ccphaloplerus  ; Gercopithicus 
cephaloptcrus,  Zimin.).  Ceylon. 
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(7644)  Zati,  or  Capped  Macaque  {Macacus 
radiatus,  Desm.)  India. 

(7645)Mung»,  or  Bonnet-Macaque  ( M.Siuicus , 
Desm. ; Simla  Sinica,  Linn.)  India. 

(7 646)  Bruh  {.I/,  nemeslrinus,  Desm. ; Simla 
nemestrina,  Linnaeus).  Sumatra. 

(764-7)  Macaque  (M.  cynomo/gus, Desm.;  Simla 
cynomolgos,  Linn.)  India,  Sumatra. 

(7648)  Rhesus  (4/.  Rhesus,  Desui.;  Simla 
Rhesus,  Aucleb.)  India,  Bengal. 

(7649)  Oinops  (M-  Oinops).  Nepaul. 

(7650)  Brilliant  Macaque  (M.  speciosus,  F. 
Ouv.)  Japan. 

(765  1)  Black  Macaque  ( M.  niger,  Bennett  ; 
Ggnocephalus  niger,  Desm.).  Philippines. 

(7652)  Wanderoo  (S.  voter  ; Simla  Silcnus, 
and  S.  Veter,  Linnaeus).  Ceylon,  China,  India. 

(7653)  Gelada  ( G-elada  Ruppellli).  Abyssinia* 

(7654)  Tartaiin  ( Ggnocephalus  Ilamadryas, 
Latr  : Simla  Ilamadryas,  Linn.)  Abyssinia. 

The  following  forms  of  Simiadce  and  Gehidce 
were  existing  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Zoolo- 
gical Society,  Regent’s  Park,  between  the  years 
1847  and  1852 

Simiadce.  i 

Simla  Satyrus,  Tlylobates  Ilooloolc , Semno- 
pithecus  Gate  tins,  Gercopithecus  nictitons,  G. 
pe tennis ta,  C.  melanogenys,  C.  cephus,  G.  albopi- 
laris , C ■ Cumpbellii,  G.  Pluto,  G.  Mona,  G.  Py- 
gerytkrus,  G.  Submits,  C.  cynosnrus,  G.  callithd- 
cus,  C.  Talaponi , G.  niger,  Gercocobus fnliginos- 
vs,  G.  JEthiops,  Macacus  siuicns,  M.  pileatus, 

M.  cynomolgus,  M.  erythreeus,  M.  neineestriuus, 

M.  Silenns,  M.  niger,  Inuus  sylvanns,  Gynoce- 
phalns  Ilamadryas,  G.  Sphinx,  G.  Raboniu,  C. 
Porcarius,  C.  leucophceus,  G.  Mormon. 

Gehidce. 

Aleles  ChameJc,  A.  paniscus,  A.  a ter,  A.  Beel- 
zebuth,  A.  marginatus  ; Pitliecia  cluropotes ; La- 
gothrix  Ilnmboldtii ; Brachyurus  Oualcari ; 
Saimiri  sciureus  ; Callithrix  lorquutus  ; Nycli- 
pithecus  trivirgatus  ; Gcbus  apella,  G.  capucinus, 

C.  cirrifer,  C.  xanthoslernum,  C.  hypoleucus  j 
Ilapale  Jucchus,  II.  aurita,  II.  peniciUata,  II. 
(Midas)  CEdipus,  II.  (M'ulaz)  rufunanus,  II.  (Mi- 
das) Tamarin. 

Fossil  Simiadce. — Remains  of  Simiadce  have 
been  discovered  and  described  from  the  tertiary, 
formations  of  India,  France,  England,  and  Brazil. 
These  fossils  are  illustrative  of  four  of  the  exist- 
ing types  of  quadrumanous  or  rather  Simious 
forms.  Thus  we  have  Semnopithecus  from  India  ; 
Hylobates  from  the  south  of  France  ; Macacus 
from  Suffolk  ; and  Gallithrix,  peculiar  to 
America,  found  in  Brazil.  Nor  is  it  unworthy  oi 
remark,  that  we  here  have  evidence  that  so  high 
a quadrumanous  form  as  the  Gibbon,  a genus  in 
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n men  uie  skull  is  even  more  approximated  to 
that  of  man  than  il  is  in  the  Chimpanzee,  was 
living  upon  our  globe  with  the  Palocothere,  Ele- 
phants, and  otln  r Pachyderms.  We  say  that 
the  skull  of  the  Gibbon  comes  nearest  to  that  of  1 
man,  because,  though  the  cranium  of  the  young 
Chimpanzee  approaches  that  of  the  human  sub- 
ject, it  is  far  removed  from  it  when  the  per- 
manent teeth  are  developed.  Teeth  of  Maca-  i 
cus,  are  the  only  remains  of  the  Quadrumona  j 
which  have  been  found  in  Britain.  In  other  j 
countries  larger  remains  have  been  found.  Thus,  j 
in  1836,  Lieutenants  Baker  and  Durand  dis-I 
covered,  in  the  Sub- Himalayan  lliils,  near  the  - 
Sutlej,  an  almost  entire  right  superior  maxillary 
bone,  containing  the  five  molar  teeth  and  part  of 
the  canine.  The  strata  in  which  this  fossil  was  ; 
found  was  tertiary,  and  consisted  of  a mixed  cal- 
careous sandstone  and  clay.  In  the  year  follow-  i 
ing,  Colonel  Cautley  and  Dr.  Falconer  discovered 
in  the  same  formation  a considerable  portion  of  ; 
the  lower  jaw,  with  all  the  molars  of  the  right 
side,  and  a part  of  the  teeth  of  the  left  side,  fo-  I 
gether  with  two  middle  incisors  and  the  right  : 
canine.  These  remains  belonged  to  a species  of 
Semnopithecus,  which  must  have  existed  with  the 
Sivatheriim  and  Hippopotamus,  whose  remains 
were  found  in  the  same  formation. — Eng.  Cyc.  I 

(7655)  SIPHONOSTOMATA,  M.De  BlaiJ  i 
ville’s  name  for  his  first  family  of  Siphonobran-  ^ 
ehiate  Mollusca.  The  forms  comprised  under  i 
this  family  are  principally  to  be  found  under  the 
extensive  genus  Murex  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  some- 
times applied  to  several  families  forming  a section 
of  Prosobranchiated  Mollusca.  In  Woodward’s 
‘ Manual’  the  following  families  are  included  : — 

1.  Slrombidce.  [Strombid/E.] 

2.  Bucciniace.  [Buccinum.] 

3.  Conidce.  [CoNlD/E.] 

4.  Volutidce.  [Volutid.e.] 

5-  Gyprceidce.  [Cypr.eid.e.] 

All  the  known  animals  belonging  to  it  are 
carnivorous  and  marine,  and  all  are  furnished 
with  a horny  operculum.  The  Siphonostomata 
are  thus  subdivided  by  M.  De  Blainville : — • , 
Pleurotoma  (Lam.) 

(7656)  P. Babylonia.  The  shell  fusiform-turret- 
ed,  transversely  carinated  and  belted,  white,  with 
black-spotted  belts,  the  spots  quadrate ; whorls 
convex  ; tube  or  canal  rather  long.  It  is  found 
in  the  East  Indian  Seas  aud  the  Moluccas. 

British  Islands  and  Greenland 17 

Mediterranean  19 

Africa  I5 

Red  Sea  and  India  6 

China  90 

Australia  

Western  America  62 

West  Indies  and  Brazil 20 

Fusus  (Lam.). 
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(71)57)  F.  Cuius  (Mu rex  Cuius  Linn.)  Shell  fusi- 
form, narrow,  transversely  furrowed,  white,  the 
apex  and  base  rufous  ; whorls  convex,  nodulous- 
ly  carinated  in  the  middle;  canal long  and  slen- 
der ; the  lip  sulcated  within,  and  denticulate  on 
the  margin.  It  is  a native  ot  the  Last  Indian 
Ocean. 

Pynila  (Lam.) 

(7658)  P.  camaria  (P.  Vesper tilio,  Lam.  ; 
Fusns  carnarues , Mart. ; Muresc  Vespertilio, G\n.) 
Shell  subpvriform,  thick,  ponderous,  muricated 
anteriorly,  of  a rufous-bay  colour  ; the  last  whorl 
crowned  above  with  compressed  tubercles  ; spire 
rather  prominent  ; the  sutures  simple  ; canal 
sulcated  and  subumbilicatcd.  It  is  a native  ot 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

(7659)1°.  Spirillus.  Shell  ventricose  anteriorly 
the  canal  very  long  delicately  striated  transverse- 
ly,white, spotted  with  saffron-colour  ; body-whorl 
abbreviated  ; carinated  in  the  middle,  flattened 
above,  tuberculated  below  the  middle  ; spire 
very  much  depressed,  its  apex  mamilliferous. 
It  is  a native  of  the  East  Indian  Ocean  and  the 
coasts  of  Tranquebar. 

(7660)  P.  ficus.  Shell  fig-shaped,  delicately  de- 
cussated, ccerulescent-gray  ; sprinkled  with  varie- 
gated bay  or  violet  spots;  transverse  striae  the  larg- 
est and  most  crowded  ; the  spire  short,  convex, 
nmeronated  at  the  centre  ; mouth  ecerulescent- 
violaceous  generally.  It  is  a native  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  Moluccas. 

Pyrulce  have  been  found  on  mud,  sandy  muds, 
and  sand,  at  depths  ranging  from  the  surface  to 
nine  fathoms.  There  are  39  recent  species  and 
39  fossil.  The  recent  are  found  in  the  West 
Indies,  Ceylon,  Australia,  China,  and  West  Ame- 
rica. The  fossil  are  found  in  the  Neocomian 
beds  of  Europe,  India,  and  Chile. 

Fuse iol aria  (Lam.). 

(7661)P.  Trapezium.  Shell  fusiform,  ventricose, 
tuberculiferous,  rather  smooth,  white  or  rufes- 
cent,  girt  with  rufous  lines ; the  tubercles  coni- 
cal, subcompressed,  and  in  a single  series  in  the 
middle  of  the  whorls  : columella  reddish-yellow  ; 
outer  lip  elegantly  striated  within,  the  striae  red. 
It  is  found  in  the  East  Indian  Ocean, 

(7 S&tyF.Jilamentosa.  Shell  elongated, fusiform, 
turreted,  transversely  sulcated,  white,  painted 
with  longitudinal  orange-red  stripes ; middle 
of  tbe  whorls  subangulated,  and  the  whorls 
themselves  crowned  with  short  and  compressed 
tubercles  ; the  canal  rather  long  ; the  outer  lip 
striated  within.  It  is  found  in  the  East  Indian 
seas. 

Fasciolarice  have  been  found  on  muddy  bot- 
toms, at  depths  ranging  from  the  surface  to  seven 
fathoms.  There  are  11  recent  and  28  fossil 
species.  The  former  are  found  in  the  West  In- 
dies, Mediterranean,  West  Africa, India,  Australia, 
the  South  Pacific,  and  Western  America.  The 
latter  are  found  in  the  Upper  Chalk. 
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Turbinella  (Lam). 

(7663)  Turbinella.  liapa.  Shell  subfusiformy 
ventricose  in  the  middle,  thick,  very  ponderous,, 
unarmed,  white  ; the  whorls  above  covering  the 
base  of  the  preceding  one  ; canal  rather  short  ; 
columella  subquadriplicated.  It  is  found  in  the 
East  Indian  Ocean. 

(7661)  T.  Scolymus.  Shell  sub  fusiform,  ventri- 
cose in  the  middle,  tuberculated,  pale  yellow  ; spire 
conical,  tuberculato  nodose  ; the  last  whorl 
crowned  above  with  great  tubercles  ; canal  trans- 
versely sulcated  ; the  columella  orange-coloured 
and  three-plaited.  It  is  a native  of  the  East  In- 
dian Ocean. 

Turbiuellce  have  been  found  on  bottoms  of  san- 
dy mud,  at  depths  varying  from  the  surface  to 
18  fathoms.  There  are  70  recent  species,  chiefly 
tropical,  and  20  fossil,  from  the  Miocene  Terti- 
ary beds. 

Triton  (Lam.) 

(7665)  varieyulus,  the  Marine  Trumpet, 
or  Triton’s  Shell.  Shell  elongated  conical, trumpet- 
shaped, ventricose  below,  grit  with  very  obtuse 
smooth  ribs,  white,  elegantly  variegated  with  red 
and  bay  ; the  sutures  crisped  at  the  margin  ; the 
aperture  red  ; the  columella  wrinkled  with  white 
and  with  a single  plait  above  ; the  edge  of  the 
outer  lip  spotted  with  black,  the  spots  bidenta- 
ted  with  white.  It  is  a native  of  the  seas  of  the. 
West  Indies  and  the  Asiatic  seas,  especially  those 
of  the  torrid  zone. 

(7 &GPi)Trilon  Lotorinm.  Shell  fusiform  turreted, 
distorted  below,  very  much  tuberculated,  trans- 
versely rugous,  and  striated,  rufous  ; the  whorls 
above  angulate  tuberculated  ; canal  tortuous,  the 
extremity  recurved;  the  aperture  trigono-elonga- 
ted  and  white  ; the  outer  lip  toothed  within.  °It 
is  a native  of  the  East  Indian  Ocean. 

(7667)  Triton  Anus,  the  Grimace.  Shell  ovate, 
ventricose -gib  bo  us,  distorted,  flattened  beneath  J 
nodulous  above,  subcancellated,  white,  spotted 
with  rufous ; the  aperture  narrowed,  sinuous,  ir- 
tegular,  lingent  ; the  lip  very  much  toothed  ; 
the  canal  short  and  recurved.  It  is  found  in  the 
East  Indian  seas.  Tritons  have  been  found  on 
various  bottoms  at  depths  ranging  from  the 
surface  to  30  fathoms. 

(7068)  Ranellu  (Lam.). — Shell  oval  or  oblong, 
depressed,  having  only  two  varices  situated  latter- 
a > aperture  oval;  canal  short,  and  a sinous  at 
the  union  of  the  two  lips,  backwards. 

(Genus  Bvfo,  13e  Montfort). 

(7669)  R.  yranulata,  a native  of  the  East 
Indian  Ocean. 

(7670)  R.foliata,  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mauritius. 

Ranella  have  been  taken  on  different  bottoms 
at  depths  varying  from  the  surface  to  20  fa- 
thoms. 
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Fifty  recent  mul  23  fossil  species  have  been 
described. 

Murex.  (Linn.). 

(7671)  Murex  Tribulus,  Linn.  {Murex  tenuis- 
piua, Lain). -—Shell  ventricose  anteriorly,  the  tube 
very  long,  elegantly  spired  throughout  its  length, 
the  spires  set  in  triple  order,  each  row  at  regular 
intervals,  grayish  or  purplish  gray,  the  spires 
very  long,  thin,  rather  closely  set  and  somewhat, 
hooked  ; body  of  the  shell  transversely  sulcated 
and  striated  ; the  spire  prominent.  It  is  a native 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Moluccas.  This 
is  the  Venus?8  Comb  of  collectors,  and  when 
perfect  is  a most  delicate  and  striking  shell. 

(7672)  lid.  haustellum  (Snipe’s  or  AVoodcock’s 
Head  of  collectors)  .Shell  anteriorly  ventricose, 
naked,  scarcely  armed,  fulvous  inclining  to  red, 
lineated  with  bay ; body  of  the  shell  rounded  and 
furnished  with  three  or  more  ribs  between  the 
varices  ; the  tube  very  long  and  slender  ; the  spire 
short ; mouth  rounded,  red.  It  is  a native  of  the 
East  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Moluccas. 

(7673)  M.  acanlhopterus.  Shell  oblong,  fusi- 
form, trin lated,  transversely  sulcated  and  striated, 
white  ; the  alse  membranaceous  ; whorls  angu- 
lated  ; aperture  ovate  rounded.  It  is  a native 
of  the  East  Indian  Seas. 

(7674)  M.  adttslus.  It  is  a native  of  the  East 
Indian  Ocean. 

(7675)  SIN AI’IS,  the  name  of  a genus  of  Plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Crucifera,  or  Bras- 
sicacece.  All  the  species  are  known  by  the  name  of 
Mustard,  a word  derived  from  Must uvl  ardens,  in 
allusion  to  their  hot  and  biting  character.  The 
genus  is  known  by  its  siliquose  fruit,  which  is 
rather  terete,  with  nerved  valves  ; small  short 
acute  style  ; sub-globose  seeds  disposed  in  one 
row  in  each  cell,  and  spreading  calyx.  The  leaves 
are  of  various  forms,  lyrate  or  deeply  toothed  ; 
the  flowers  yellow,  arranged  on  terminal  bract- 
less racemes  ; they  are  chiefly  natives  of  the 
temperate  parts  of  both  hemispheres  of  the  Old 
World.  Between  40  and  50  species  of  this 
genus  are  enumerated.  Of  these,  two  species 
are  well  known  and  much  cultivated  in  this 
country,  S.  nigra  and  S.  alba , the  Black  and  White 
Mustard. — Eng.  Gyc.  Five  or  six  species  of  Sinapis 
are  cultivated  in  all  parts  of  India,  for  the  sake 
of  the  valuable  oil  they  yield,  those  most  fre- 
quently seen  are  S.glauca,  toria  and  raeeiuos'a. — 
M.  E.‘J.  It. 

(7676)  SINAPIS  ALBA.  The  seeds  of  the 
“ sinapis  alba”  yield  by  expression  36  per  cent 
of  a bright  yellow,  pleasant  tasted,  edible  oil, 
having  a strong  smell,  and  slight  taste  of  mus- 
tard. The  seeds  of  “ sinapis  nigra,”  yield  only 
28  per  cent  of  an  oil  in  all  respects  similar  to  the 
above.  The  average  price  of  mustard  seed  in 
eighteen  large  stations,  in  all  parts  of  the  Madras 
Presidency,  for  the  Quarter  ending  31st  October 


I S54,  was  Its.  I 2 8 per  mnund  of  25lbs.,  the 
maximum  being  Us.  I 11  6 at  Cannanore  and  the 
minimum  As.  15  5 at  Nagpore.  In  Vizagapa- 
putam  it  costs  Its.  208  per  Sicca  garcc.  The  oil 
is  not  exported  from  Madras,  but  the  seeds  have 
been  shipped  as  follows  : 

In  the  years  1847-48  Cwt.  5,828  i 

„ 1848-49  „ 6,767  ' 

,,  1849-50  „ 9,435 

„ 1850-51  „ 9,909  i 

„ 1 851-52  3,636  ' 

„ 1S52-53  „ 16,075 

-M.  E.  J.  R. 


1 he  Mustard  planL  is  officinal  on  account  of  its 
seeds,  or  rather  of  the  flour  of  these  seeds,  so 
well  known  as  a condiment  by  (he  name  of  Mus- 
tard. But  Dr.  Pereira  learnt  that  the  best  flour 
of  Mustard  is  prepared  by  crushing  the  seeds  of 
both  Black  and  White  Mustard  between  i oilers, 
and  then  pounding  them  in  mortars,  when  they 
are  twice  sifted  to  yield  pure Jlotir  of  Mustard. 
l)r.  Christison’s  information  confirms  that  of  Dr. 
Pereira,  that  common  flour  of  .Mustard  is  adulte- 
rated, partly  on  account  of  the  pungency  of 
Black  Mustard  seed.  “ Two  bushels  of  black, 
and  three  of  white  seed  yield,  when  ground,  145 
pounds  of  flour  ; which,  to  diminish  the  pun- 
gency and  improve  the  colour,  is  mixed  with  56 
pounds  of  wheat  flour  and  two  pounds  of  turme- 
ric ; and  the  acrimony  is  retored  without  the 
pungency,  by  the  addition  of  a pound  of  (capsi- 
cum) chilly  pods,  and  half  a pound  of  ginger.’! 
(c  ) Dr.  Thomson  says  lie  could  detect  no  tur- 
meric, nor  cayenne  pepper  in  the  specimen  which 
he  examined.  The  pure  Jtour  of  Mustard  ought 
alone  to  be  used  offieinaljy.  Though  Black  and 
White  Mustard  have  both  been  minutely  examin- 
ed by  several  chemists,  they  still  require  fur- 
ther investigation.  The  former  contains  a Fixed 
Oil,  Gummy  matter,  Sugar,  a Colouring  and  a 
Peculiar  green  matter,  a Fatly  pearly  matter  ; 
Mgronic  acid  in  combination  with  Potash,  or 
Myronate  of  Potash  (the  Sulpho-Siunpisin  of 
Ilc.nrv  and  Garot)  Mgrosyne,  Siuapisin,  and  some 
salts.  — Boyle. 

The  oil. 

Mustard  Oil,  Eng.  Kadaghoo  ycntiai,  Tam. 

Avaioo  mid  Sursava  noona,  Have  ka  tael,  Hind. 

Tel.  Uni  ka  tael,  Grz. 


Sarshapatailum,  Sans. 

This  valuable  oil,  although  seldom  sold  in  the 
Market,  being  only  made  when  required,  is  used 
in  most  parts  of  India  in  cookery,  and  is  consi- 
dered superior  to  all  other  oils  for  anointing  the 
body,  which  it  is  supposed  to  invigorate,  hi 
medicine,  it  is  sometimes  given  internally,  but  is 
more  frequently  applied  as  a rubifacicnt. — M.  E. 
J.  R.  Common  Mustard  consists  ol  the  flour  of 
the  seeds  of  the  Black  Mustard,  though  geueial- 
Iv  mixed  with  that,  procured  from  the  seeds  of  the 
White  Mustard,  or  Sinapis  alba,  and  deprived  ol 
fixed  oil  by  expression.  Both  species  have  beet! 
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long  used  in  medicine,  being  the  vanv  0f  Hippo- 
crates, and  the  Sinapi  of  the  ltomans. — Roy/e. 

The  botanical  description  of  Sinapis  alba,  or 
“ White  Mustard.”  would  be  Siliques  hispid, 
spreading,  rather  narrower  than  the  ensiform 
beak  ; leaves  lyrate,  smoothish  ; stem  smooth 
It  is  a native  of  Great  Britain  and  most  coun- 
tries in  the  soutli  of  Europe.  It  is  frequently 
cultivated,  and  when  young  is  eaten  as  a salad. 
— Eng.  Cyc. 

(7677)  SINAPIS  CI1INENSIS.  Mustard 
Seed.  Lin. 


Kadaghoo,  Tam. 
Bai,  Guz. 

Baina,  Dun. 

Bai,  Hind. 
Khirdull,  Arab. 


Sasavee,  Malay. 
Tukhm-i  sipeedan, 
Pers. 

Bajaca,  Sans. 
Avaloo,  Tel. 


Ainslie’s  Mat  Med.  p.  264. 

(7678)  SINAPIS  DIC1IOTOMA,  or  Mus- 
tard. 

Moung-ngyeen,  Burm. 

This  is  cultivated  in  small  quantity  in  the 
I’ounghoo  district. — McClelland. 

(7679)  SINAPIS  NIGRA,  Black  Mustard,  is 
mown  by  its  smooth,  even,  somewhat  tetragonal 
siliques  closely  pressed  to  the  peduncle  ; 1\  rate 
ower  leaves,  and  lanceolate  upper  leaves.  It  is 
bund  in  cultivated  fields,  waste  grounds,  and 
•oadsides  throughout  Europe.  The  black  Mus- 
ard  is  indigenous  in  almost  every  part  of  Europe. 
L’he  root  is  thick  and  fleshy,  the  stem  about  2 to 
5 or  4 feet  high,  hispid  below,  with  smooth 
ound  branches  above.  Lower  leaves  large, 
ough,  lyrate,  variously  lobed  and  toothed  ; upper 
>nes  narrow,  lanceolate,  smooth,  dependent, 
^alyx  yellowish,  equal  at  base,  spreading.  Pet- 
ds  obovate,  yellow,  spreading.  Silique  small, 
rect,  or  placed  close  to  the  stem,  obtusely  qua- 
Irangular,  nearly  even  and  smooth,  tipped  by  a 
hort  quadrangular  style,  but  without  the  proper, 
iten  seed-bearing  beak  of  the  genus  ; the  valves 
onvex,  with  one  straight  dorsal  nerve,  and  a 
ew  lateral  anastomosing  veins.  Seeds  numerous, 
n a single  row,  small,  round,  blackish  brown. 
rig.  41.— E.  B.  t.  969. 

(7680)  SINAPIS  TRILOCULARIS.  Mus- 

ARD. 

Bai,  Duk. 


(7681)  SINGH ARA.  This  is  the  spinous 
ruit  of  rl  rapa  bispinosa  &c.  The  plant  furnishing 
his  important  article  of  food  appears  to  have 
een  extirpated  from  the  tanks  of  southern 
ndia,  while  it  has  been  still  preserved  in  the 
dahratta  Country  and  Deccan. — M.  E.  ,J.  R. 

• here  are  more  than  one  species  which  produce 
he  Singhara  or  Water  Nuts.  The  large  seeds  of 
I'rapa  bicornis,  a native  of  China,  and  of  T. 
ispmosa  and  nutans,  species  indigenous  to  India, 
re  sweet  and  eatable,  and  the  aquatic  plants 
Gnch  furnish  them  are  hence  an  extensive  arti- 
le  of  cultivation.  In  Cashmere  and  other  parts 


of  the  East  they  are  common  food,  and  known 
under  I he  name  of  Singhara  nuts.  In  Cashmere 
the  government  obtains  from  these  nuts  1212,000 
of  annual  revenue.  Mr.  Moorcroft  mentions 
that  Runjeet  Sing  derived  nearly  (lie  same  sum. 
From  96,000  to  I 28,000  loads  of  this  nut  are 
yielded  annually  by  the  lake  of  Ooller  alone. 
The  nut  abounds  in  fecula.  In  China  the  ker- 
nel is  used  as  an  article  of  food,  being  roasted  or 
boi'ed  like  the  potato.  The  seeds  of  various 
species  of  Nelumbium,  natives  of  the  East  Indies, 
Jamaica,  and  the  United  States,  also  form  arti- 
cles of  food.  The  fruit  of  N.  speciosum  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Egyptian  bean  of  Pythagoras.  The 
petioles  and  peduncles  contain  numerous  spiral 
vessels,  which  have  been  used  for  wicks  of  can- 
dles. The  fruit  of  Willughbeia  ednlis,  a native 
of  the  East,  as  its  name  implies,  is  eatable.  The 
kernel  of  the  mango  can  be  reduced  to  an  excel- 
lent flour  for  making  bread. — Simmonds. 

(7682)  SIPPIOCAMPYLOS.  Lobeliacea;.— 
These  are  small  pretty  shrubs  growing  well  in  a 
light  sandy  soil,  and  are  propagated  by  seed  and 
cuttings. — Riddell. 

(7683)  SIPIIONANTTIUS  ERAGRANS. 

Hatti-kana.  Duk. 

Double  variety.  A native  of  China. — Riddell. 

(7684)  SIPHONANTHUS  INDICA.  Verbe- 
naceee. 

Burungee,  Duk. 

A tall,  erect  growing,  suffruticose  plant,  with 
linear  leaves  ; flowers  white  or  cream  coloured, 
with  long  tubes. — Riddell. 

(7685)  SIPHONIA,  a genus  of  Plants  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  Eupliorbiacere , con- 
sisting of  two  species,  but  one  may  be  only  a va- 
riety of  the  other.  This  is  celebrated'  as  being 
the  tree  which  yields  the  large  quantities  of 
caoutchouc,  called  cahuchu  by  the  native  Ameri- 
cans, annually  imported  from  Para  in  South 
America. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(7686)  SIPHONIA  ELASTIC  A is  a tree  5.0 
to  60  feet  in  height,  common  in  the  forests  of 
Guiana  and  Brazil,  and  which  has  been  introduc- 
ed into  the  West  Indies.  Condamiue  frequent- 
ly mentions  it  in  his  voyage  down  the  Amazon. 
Caoutchouc  is  the  milky  juice  of  the  plant,  which 
exudes  on  incisions  being  made  and  solidifies  on 
exposuore  to  the  air.  [India  Rubber.] — Engu 
Cyc. 

(7687)  SISON,  a genus  of  Plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  UmbelUferm.  It,  possesses  the 
following  characters  : — calyx  obsolete  ; petals 
broadly  obcordate,  deeply  notched,  and  curved 
with  an  in  flexed  point  ; styles  very  short ; fruit 
ovate,  laterally  compressed  ; carpels  with  five 
filiform  equal  ridges,  of  which  the  lateral  ones 
are  marginal ; interstices  with  single  short  club- 
shaped  vittee ; seed  gibbous,  convex,  plane  in 
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front  ; universal  and  partial  involucre  of  lew  ! 
leaves. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(7688)  SISSOO,  (Dalbergia  Sissoo,)  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  of  the  timber- trees  of  India, 
and  with  the  Saul,  is  more  extensively  employ- 
ed than  any  other  in  north-west  India.  The 
ship-builders  in  Bengal  select  it  for  their  crook- 
ed timbers  and  knees  ; it  is  remarkably  strong, 
its  colour  is  a light  greyish  brown,  with  darker 
coloured  veins.  “ In  structure  it  somewhat  re- 
sembles the  finer  species  of  teak,  but  it  is  tough- 
er and  more  elastic.”  There  are  two  kinds  us- 
ed respectively  in  Bengal  and  Bombay,  the  lat- 
ter is  much  darker  in  colour.  The  Indian  black 
rose-wood,  (Dalbergia  latifolia,)  is  a superior 
species  of  Sissoo,  from  the  Malabar-coast. — 
Holt. 

(7689)  SITANUK.  One  valve  of  a muscle 
shell,  with  the  dried  fish  attached.  The  punsaris 
call  it  “ the  small  head  of  a sea  animal  used 
in  Ajmereas  an  aphrodisiac,  and  also  said  to  cure 
the  cynanche  of  children  : comes  from  Bom- 
bay via  Pali : one  seer  costs  two  rupees. — Gent. 
Mtd.  Top.  p.  132. 

(7690)  SIVATHERIUM  (from  Siva,  an  In- 
dian deity),  a genus  of  extinct  animals  belonging 
to  the  family  Elephantidce.  The  remains  of  spe- 
cies of  this  remarkable  genus  were  found  by  Dr. 
Falconer  and  Colonel  Cautley  in  the  valley  of 
Mackanda,  in  the  Sewalik  Hills  of  the  Himalaya. 
Two  species  of  this  genus,  S.  giganteum  and  S. 
Perimense,  have  been  described.  A cranium, 
lower  jaw  and  teeth,  and  bones  of  the  extremities 
of  S.  giganteum  are  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  skull  of  this  animal  is  nearly  as  long  as  that 
of  the  Elephant,  the  neck  was  shorter  and  strong- 
er than  in  the  Giraffe.  The  posterior  portion  of 
the  skull  is  greatly  developed,  and  formed  of 
cellular  cavities,  as  in  the  Elephant.  “ The  face 
is  short,  and  the  nasal  bones  are  remarkable  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  prolonged  into  a 
pointed  arch  above  the  external  nostrils,  indicat- 
ing a trunk,  or  proboscis.  The  very  inclined 
direction  of  the  front  of  the  face  in  relation  to 
the  triturating  surface  of  the  teeth  imparts  a phy- 
siognomy altogether  peculiar.  Two  horns  arise 
from  the  brow  between  the  orbits,  and  diverge 
from  each  other,  and  it  is  probably  that  the  pos- 
terior protuberances  of  the  forehead  also  sup- 
ported a pair  of  short  massive  horns.”  (Mantell.) 
When  living,  the  Sivatherium  must  have  resem- 
bled an  immense  Gnu,  or  Antelope,  with  a short 
thick  head  surmounted  with  two  pairs  of  horns. 
The  front  pair  of  these  horns  were  small,  whilst 
those  behind  were  probably  palmated.  the  eyes 
were  small,  and  it  had  a nasal  proboscis,  an  or- 
gan unknown  amongst  the  Ruminantia.  (Man- 
tell, Petref actions  and  their  Teachings ; Journal 
of  the  Asiatic  Society.). — Eng.  Cyc. 

(7691)  SIZE. 

Sirrus.  Guz.  ; Sirisht,  Hind.  Glue. 

A gelatinous  substance,  obtained  from  parch- 


mentshavings,  fish  skin,  and  several  animal  mem- 
branes. It  is  less  adhesive  than  glue,  and  is  used  . 
by  book-binders,  paper-hangers,  and  painters. 
(iPaterston.)  — Faulkner. 

(7692)  SKI  MM  I A LAUREALA.  This  plant' 
has  been  lately  introduced  into  English  gardens, 
from  the  northwest  Himalaya,  and  is  greatly 
admired  for  its  aromatic,  evergreen  foliage,  and 
clusters  of  scarlet  berries.  It  is  a curious  fact, 
that  this  plant  never  bears  scarlet  berries  in 
Sikkim,  apparently  owing  to  the  want  of  sun  ; 
the  fruit  ripens,  but  is  of  a greenish-red  or  pur- 
plish colour. — Hooker,  Him. Jour.  Vol.  1 ,p.  i 87. 

(7693)  SKIMM1A  REEVESIANA.  On  the- 
same  stage,  Fortune  says,  with  this  Azalea. 
1 observed  a fine  new  shrub,  which  I mistook- 
for  a holly.  It  turned  out  to  be  a species; 
of  Skimrnia,  and  I observed  that  Dr.  Lindley 
has  described  it  as  Skimmia  japonica.  It  it 
i however  quite  a different  plant  from  that 
known  by  the  name  in  the  gardens  of  Eng- 
land, and  I propose  to  call  it  Skimmia  Reevesiana. 
— Fortunes  Tea  Districts,  page  329. 


(7694)  SKINS. 

Peaux,  Fr. 
Felle,  Ger. 
Cliamro,  Guz. 
Chumra,  Hind. 


Pelli,  It. 
Churm,  Pers. 
Pelles,  Port. 
Pieles,  Sf. 


This  term  is  applied  in  commercial  language 
to  the  skins  of  those  animals,  as  calves,  deer, 
goats,  lambs,  &c.  which,  when  prepared,  are; 
used  in  the  lighter  works  of  book  binding,  the 
manufacture  of  gloves,  parchment,  &c ; while 
the  term  hides,  is  applied  to  the  skins  of  the  ox,, 
horse,  &c.,  which,  wdien  tanned,  are  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  shoes,  harness,  &c.  {McCulloch.). 
Salted  and  tanned  hides,  and  also  sheep  and 
goat  skins,  are  exported  from  Bombay  to 
London  and  Liverpool. — Faulkner. 

(7695)  SLATE  (Roof). 

Ardoise,  Fa.  Lavagna,  Lnstra,  It. 

Schiefer,  Ger.  Pizarra.  Sf. 

A laminated  stony  substance,  of  which  there 
are  many  kinds  ; though  the  only  one  ol  com- 
mercial importance  is  clay  slate,  employed  lor 
roofing.  The  principal  slate  quarries  in  Britain, 
are  in  Wales,  Cumber. and,  and  Scotland. 
Faulkner. 


(7696)  SLIPPER  PLANT.  Euphorbia 
Tituymaloides. 


SMALTE. 

Schmalz,  Gf.r. 
Lasor,  Bus. 
Esmalte.  Azul-azur, 

Sp. 

An  oxide  of  cobalt,  melted  with  siliceous  earth 
and  potash.  It  is  sort  of  glass,  of  a beautd 
deep  blue  colour  ; and  being  ground  very  ha‘‘. 
is  known  by  the  name  of  azure  or  poivder  blue. 
It  is  in  great  demand  for  the  painting  of  earthen- 
ware, in  the  colouring  of  paper,  and  for  othe 


Smalte  Dut. 

Smalt,  Fr. 

Smalto  azzurro,  Smal- 
tino,  It. 
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mrposes  in  the  arts.  Smalt  is  principally  manu- 
factured in  Germany  and  Norway. — Faulkner. 
I'he  Chinese  use  it  for  painting  on  porcelain  and 
r|nzed  copper  vessels  ; the  consumption,  which 
vas  never  very  great,  has  fallen  off,  and  the  price 
leclined  the  last  few  years. — Morrison. 

( 7 6 9 S ) SMI  LACK.®,  Sarsapari/las,  a small 
latural  order  of  Plants  belonging  to  Lindley’s 
:lass  of  Dic-tyogens.  There  has  been  much  dif- 
ference of  opinion  amongst  botanists  with  regard 
o the  position  of  Smilax  in  the  natural  system, 
is  well  as  the  number  ol  genera  that  ought  to  be 
nlmitted  into  the  order  Sm-ilacate.  Lindleyhas 
ilaced  two  genera,  r mi! ax  and  Ripogonum,  in 
his  order,  which  possess  the  following  charac- 
ers  : — Flowers  hermaphrodite  or  dioecious  ; ca- 
yx  and  corolla  confounded,  inferior  6-parted  ; 
tamens  6,  inserted  into  the  perianth  near  the 
>ase,  seldom  hvpogynous ; ovary  3-celled,  the 
oils,  1-  or  many-seeded ; style  usually  trifid  ; 
tigmas  3 ; fruit  a roundish  berry  ; albumen  be- 
ween  fleshy  and  cartilaginous  ; embryo  usually 
istant  from  the  hilum.  They  are  mostly  her- 
mceous  plants,  with  a woody  stem,  and  a ten- 
ency  to  climb.  Their  leaves  are  reticulated, 
his  last  character  separates  the  order  from  Li- 
incccB  and  its  allied  orders,  with  which  it  other- 
use  closely  agrees.  Smilax  is  found  in  most 
arts  of  the  world,  especially  in  Asia  and 
unerica.  [Smilax], — Eng.  Cyc. 

(7699)  SMILACiNA,  is  a potherb  grovv- 
lg  in  'lhibet,  North  of  KincJi in jun ga , to  which 
)r  Hooker  was  afterwards  more  indebted  than 
ny.  This  beautiful  plant , grows  fiom  two  to  five 
iet  high,  and  has  plaited  leaves  and  crowded  pa- 
ides  ot  white  bell-shaped  flowers,  like  those  of 
s ally  the  lily  of  the  valley,  which  it  also  resem- 
les  in  its  mucilaginous  properties.  It  is  called 
Choklibi”  and  its  young  flower-heads,  sheath- 
d in  tender  green  leaves,  form  an  excellent  ve- 
etable.* — Hooker,  Him  Jour.  Vol.  II.  page  47. 

(7700)  SMILAX,  a genus  of  Plants  which 
ives  its  name  to  the  natural  order  Smilacece- 
'he  name  occurs  in  Greek  authors,  as  Theophras- 
us  and  Dioscorides,  and  is  applied  to  several 
ifferent  kinds  of  plants,  as  the  yew-tree  ; a spe- 
ies  of  Phaseolus  or  Convolvulus  (2 m'Aa£  rpaxtla) 
s Smilax  aspera,  which  belongs  to  the  present 
enus.  Smilax,  is  characterised  by  having  a 
-leaved  corol-like  perianth,  with  six  stamens 
iscrted  into  their  base  ; the  anthers  are  linear 
nd  fixed  by  the  base  ; ovary  3-celled  ; ovules 
olitary,  in  each  cell  affixed  to  the  apex  ; style 
ery  short;  stigmas  3,  spreading  ; berry  1-3-cell- 
d,  l-3-seeded  ; seeds  globular  ; testa  mernbra- 
aceous,  whitish  ; hilum  large  and  coloured  ; 
lbnmen  cartilaginous  ; embryo  very  small,  re- 
mote irom  the  hilum.  r J ' h e species  form  evergreen 
limbing  shrubs,  of  which  a few  are  found  intem- 
erate,  but  the  majority  in  warm  and  tropical  re- 
10,13  of  both  hemispheres,  extending  south  to 
Australia, and  north  to  Japan,  North  America,  and 
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the  south  of  Europe.  The  species  have  fibrous  or 
tuberous  roots,  stem  often  prickly  ; leaves  alter- 
nate, petiolate ; cordate  or  hastate,  nerved,  reti- 
culate, venose,  conchiferous  stipules  between  the 
petioles  ; flowers  sessile  on  a globular  receptacle ; 
subcapital  pediculate  and  umbellate.  Though 
the  original  species  ( 8 . aspera ) of  this 

genus  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  those  now  most  celebrated  for  yielding 
the  different  kinds  of  Sarza  or  Sarsaparilla 
are  natives  of  South  America.  But  S.  aspera 
still  continues  to  be  employed  for  medi- 
cinal purposes  in  the  south  of  Europe,  where 
it  is  called  Sarsaparilla  Italica,  but  there  is  no 
truth  in  the  statement  of  its  being  the  plant 
yielding  Indian  Sarsaparilla,  which  is  Hemidesmm 
Indicus.  Another  celebrated  species  is  the  Smi- 
lax China,  which  has  a tuberous  root  abounding 
in  fecula,  and  therefore  probably  useful  as  a de- 
mulcent, though  the  Chinese  esteem  it  invigorat- 
ing, and  ascribe  to  it  other  virtues.  It  is  re- 
markable that  twTo  Indian  species,  which,  like  the 
Chinese  species,  have  tuberous  roots,  should  be 
called  in  Silhet  Iiurina-Shook-China  and  Gootea 
shook-China.  These  are  Smilax  glabra  and  S.  lan- 
ce ee/o  Ha,  and  their  roots  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  the  China  root,  or  Chob-chinee,  as  it  is  call- 
ed in  India.  A similar  species  is  common  in  the 
southern  parts  of  North  America,  and  has  been 
cal  ed  Smilax  Pseudo-China,  though  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  more  than  one  species  may 
be  confounded  under  this  name.  S.  glycyphylla 
is  an  Australian  species,  which  has  received  its 
specific  name  from  the  sweetish  taste  of  its  leaves, 
and  has  been  called  Sweet  Tea  fiom  its  employ- 
ment in  the  form  of  infusion,  and  is  probably 
alterative  and  diaphoretic,  as  well  as  slightly 
tonic.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  species 
found  in  the  Old  World  will  be  discovered  to 
be  possessed  of  virtues  equal  to  the  American 
species.  Some  of  the  Indian  species  were  sent 
some  years  ago  by  Dr.  Gibson,  superintendent 
of  the  East  India  Company’s  botanic  garden 
near  Poonah,  to  the  Medical  Board  of  Bombay, 
for  trial  in  the  hospitals  of  that  presidency.  [See 
Sausparilla,]. — Eng.  Cyc.  Dr.  Wight  gives 
Smilax  maculata,  2059 ; ovalfolia,  809  ; and 
Zeylanica,  2057-58. 

Together  with  these  we  may  notice,  /S'.  Rox- 
burgh tan  a,  Fern.  “ Koomare  shook  China,”  and 
S.  oxyphylla.  Vern.  “ Chotee  or  small  kooma- 
ree  S.  rigida  and  ferox,  are  Nipalese  species. 

S.  elegans,  extends  to  the  Deyra  Doon,  and 
S.  maculata  is  found  in  Nepal,  Kemaon,  and 
Missouree.  S.  prolifera  occurs  very  generally, 
and  S.  Villandia  on  the  Morung  hills. — ( Royle ). 
O’ Shanghnessy,  p.  645. 

Mr.  Boyle  also  mentions  a root  sold  in  the 
bazars  under  the  name  of  Ashoba  mugrabee.  This 
is  translated  sarsaparilla  in  Dictionaries,  and  the 
root  much  resembles  that  drug.  Its  origin  is 
unknown. 
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Roxburgh  states  that  the  natives  of  India  use 
the  roots  ot  the  S.  glabra  in  venereal  and  leprous 
ulcers,  and  that  they  also  employ  the  S.  lancece- 
folia  very  extensively  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
in  the  treatment  of  rheumatism. 

Both  these  species  deserve  attentive  examina- 
tion. It  seems  however  that  the  Ununtamol 
( Hemidesmus  indicus ) is  likely  to  supersede  all 
the  varieties  of  sarsaparilla  not  only  in  Indian 
but  in  European  practice. — O' Shaughnessy, 
pages  645  and  646. 

(7701)  SMILAX  CHINA. 

The  roots. 

Shookchina.  Beng.  | Chob  Chinee,  Hind. 

Wild  in  China  ; the  rhizome  is  hard,  large, 
woody,  knotty,  brown  or  blackish  externally, 
white  in  substance.  The  root  is  one  of  the  China 
roots  of  the  bazars,  it  is  much,  and  we  believe 
advantageously,  employed  as  a substitute  for  sar- 
saparilla. It  is  largely  imported  into  Calcutta 
from  the  Eastward,  and  much  employed  by  na- 
tive practitioners. — O' Shaughnessy,  p 645.  The 
China  root  which  comes  to  A j mere  via  Bombay  : 
is  a largish,  insipid,  whitish  root,  in  slices  . 
taken  as  restorative  and  aphrodisiac  in  milk,  one 
tola  is  a dose  : used  also  in  mesalihs  : one  seer 
costs  two  rupees.  Natives  suppose  that  this 
is  the  root  of  the  “ hazari,”  marygold  (Ta- 
getes  erecta),  after  being  in  the  ground  three 
years. — Qen.  Med.  Top.  p.  131. 

(7702)  SMILAX  GLABRA. 

Gooteea  shook  China,  Beng. 

A native  of  Sylhet  and  the  adjacent  country. 
A climber  with  a large  tuberous  rhizome.  The 
stem  and  branches  are  thornless,  leaves  lanceo- 
late, pointed,  pale  green  beneath.  Flowers  um- 
bellate, axillary,  sessile  and  solitary.  The  root 
is  identical  in  appearance  with  the  China  root 
of  commerce. — O’  Shaughnessy,  page  645. 

(7703)SMILAXLANCEiEFOLIA.  Eastern 
Bengal. 

Hurria  shook  China,  Beng. 

Much  resembles  the  former,  the  leaves  are 
lance  shaped  and  three-nerved,  umbels  stalked 
— O’  Shaughnessy. 

(7704)  SMILAX  OVALIFOLIA.  Wild 
Sarsaparilla.  There  or  two  are  more  species 
of  smilax  in  Tenasserim  jungles,  one  of  which  is 
used  by  the  natives  as  medicine,  to  supply  the 
place  of  a species  of  sarsaparilla,  whose  dried 
roots  are  sold  in  the  bazars. — Mason.  Smilax 
ovalifoliais  indigenous  at  Dapoorie,and  possesses 
perhaps  the  virtues  of  the  genuine  Sarsaparil- 
la.— Spry's  Suggest,  p.  68. 

(7705)  SMUT  or  DUST  BRAND,  (Uredo 
Segetum)  is  a disease  produced  in  wheat  by  a 
fungus,  and  is  said  to  infect  chaff,  straw,  seeds 
and  leaves, — Hassell. 


SNOW,  RED. 

(7706)  SNAKE  FRUIT.  Eleagnus  Con- 

FERTA. 

(7707)  SNAKE  GOURD.  Trichosan- 
thes  anguina.  A curious  contorted  gourd,  , 
peculiar  to  India,  is  in  very  general  demand 
for  vegetable  curries.  The  plant  is  of  easy,- 
culture  on  trellises  around  the  doors  of  the 
native  cabins,  and  the  fruit  often  grows  two  feet- 
long,  beautifully  striped,  small,  and  tapering,  so 
that  streaming  down  from  the  trellis,  they  imme- 
diately remind  one  of  striped  snakes  suspended 
from  the  foliage  of  trees.— Mason. 

(7708)  SNAKES  HEAD  LILY.— Amaryl- 
lis Frittilaria. 

(7709)  SNAKE-WOOD,  Letter  OR  SPECK- 
LED wood.  A wood  bearing  this  name  is  used  at; 
Demerara,  Surinam,  and  along  the  banks  of  the. 
Orinoko,  for  the  bows  of  the  Indians.  The: 
colour  of  the  wood  is  red  hazle,  with  numerous- 
black  spots  and  marks,  which  have  been  tortured 
into  the  resemblance  of  letters,  or  of  the  scales- 
of  the  reptile  ; when  fine  it  is  very  beautiful,  but 
it  is  scarce  in  England,  and  chiefly  used  fort 
walking  sticks,  which  are  expensive  ; the  pieces- 
that  are  from  2 to  6 inch  diameter,  are  said  to 
be  the  produce  of  large  trees,  from  three  to  four; 
times  those  diameters,  the  remainder  being, 
sap.  Dr.  Bancroft  says,  “ Bourra  courra,  as- 
it  is  called  by  the  Indians,  by  the  French 
hois  du  lettre,  and  by  the  Dutch  Lettre  hout, 
is  the  heart  of  a tree  growing  30  feet  in  height 
with  many  branches,”  &c. 

Ganjica  paise,  No.  64,  in  Mr.  Morney’s 
collection  of  Brazilian  woods,  is  somewhat  like: 
snakewood,  but  less  beautiful ; it  is  much  less | 
red,  and  the  marks  are  paler  and  larger.  If  not 
an  accidental  variety,  the  wood  would  be  worth 
seeking. 

The  above  must  not  be  confounded  with  the ; 
snake-wood  of  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America,  the  Cecropia,  of  which  there  at  e thr«e 
species  all  furnishing  trees  of  straight  and  tall 
growth,  and  a wood  of  very  light  structure, 
presenting  sometimes  distinct  and  hollow  cells. 
The  Balsas,  or  floats,  used  by  the  Indians  of' 
South  America  for  fishing,  &c.  are  very  common- 
ly constructed  of  this  wood. — Roltzappfell. 

(7710)  SNOW,  RED.  The  valley,  says  Hooker, 
remains  almost  level  for  several  miles,  the  road 
continuing  along  the  east  bank  of  the.  Lachen. 
Shoots  of  stones  descend  from  the  ravines,  all  of  a 
white  fine-grained  granite,  stained  red  with  a 
minute  conferva, which  has  been  taken  by  Himala- 
yan travellers  for  red  snow  ; a phenomenon  Dr. 
Hooker  never  saw  in  Sikkim.  Red  snow  was 
never  found  in  the  Antarctic  regions  during  Sir 
James  Ross’s  South  Polar  voyage  ; nor  does  Dr. 
Hooker  know  any  authentic  record  of  its  having 
been  seen  in  the  Himalaya. — Hooker,  Him.  Jour. 
Vol  II.  page  1 1 8. 
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(7 7U)  SNUFF. 

abac  en  poudre,  Fr. 
chnupftaback,  Ger. 
iass,  Guz.  Hind. 


Tabacco  da  naso.  It. 
Nosowoi  tabak,  Rus. 
Tabaco  de  plolvo,  Sp. 


Is  tobacco  in  a powdered  suite,  and  in  general 
se  as  an  errhine.  Other  articles  are  sometimes 
Jded  to  vary  its  pungency,  scent,  &e. — Faulkner. 
(7712)  SOAP. 


Salmon.  Arab. 

Zeep  Dot. 

Savon,  Fn. 

Seife,  Ger. 

Saboon.  Guz.  Hind. 
Sapoue,  It. 


Sapo,  Lat. 

Saboon,  Sujali,  Mai.. 
Sabao,  Port. 

Mulo  Rus. 

■la bon,  Sr. 
Natsowcaram,  Tam. 


The  manufacture  of  Soap  was  known  to 
le  Romans,  and  has  long  been  practised  in  India, 
[ardor  Castile  soap  is  made  by  beating  together 
iveoil  and  a solution  of  caustic  soda.  Chemists 
mceive  that  at  the  time  when  soap  is  formed, 
te  Elaine  and  the  Margarine  are,  by  a re-ar- 
mgement,  of  their  elements,  converted  into  two 
fids,  called  Elaic  and  Margaric  acids,  and  that 
tese  combine  with  the  Soda  forming  Eleates  and 
largarates  of  Soda.  But  with  the  formation  of 
le  acids,  a new  substance, Glycerine,  is  also  pro- 
need, and  becomes  dissolved  in  the  water  which 
wins  one  of  the  constituents  of  Soap.  Some  oils 
id  animal  fats  contain  Stearine,a  substance  close- 
allied  to  Margarine  : in  that  case  some  Stearic 
lid  is  also  formed.  All  Soaps  are  slightly  alka- 
ne, feel  soft  and  slippery,  and  are  detergent, 
he  watery  solution  is  readily  decomposed  by 
lids,  also  by  earthy  and  many  metallic  salts, 
-nee,  when  water  holds  any  of  them  in  solution 
istead  ot  dissolving,  the  soap  becomes  decotn- 
osed.  Such  waters  are  called  hard,  while  those 
hich  are  comparatively  pure  are  called  soft 
aters.  Castile  Soap  is  composed  of  9.  to  10  5 
F Soda,  76  5 to  75  2 of  Oleic  and  Margaric 
lids,  and  of  14-3  to  14'5  of  water,  ( TJre ).  Com- 
lon  Soap  made  of  Tallow  and  Soda,  and  Yel- 
IW  Soap  of  Tallow,  Resin,  and  soda,  are  not  so 
ell  adapted  for  medical  use. — Royle. 

Snap  seems  to  have  been  introduced  by  the 
lahomedans  into  India, though  the  Hindoos  have 
•ng  used  alkaline  leys,  obtained  from  the  ashes 
1 plants,  for  many  of  the  purposes  of  soap  ; and 
ley  have  a substitute  for  soap  in  several  berries, 
oap  is  made  at  Dacca,  of  shell  lime,  1 0 mds. ; 
ijie  mnttee,  1 6 mds. ; common  salt,  15  mds.; 
*amum  oil,  12  mds.;  goat’s  suet,  15  seers.  It 
i made  of  good  quality  at  Saharunpore ; and 
mie  marine  soap,  of  excellent  quality  though  in 
mall  quantity,  was  sent  to  the  Exhibition  of 
851  from  Calicut. — Royle  Arts  8po.  of  India,  p. 
84.  Soap  is  an  article  of  which  a considerable 
uantity  is  made  at  Dacca.  It  is  considered  the 
est  in  India  ; and  like  the  Soap  of  Tranquebar, 
■mich  is  also  of  an  excellent  quality,  it  was  for- 
merly an  export  to  the  Mauritius,  Penang,  Su- 
matra,and  the  Islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
is  made  of  sajee  mathce  (impure  carbonate  of 
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soda)  sesamum  oil,  common  salt,  fine  shell  lime, 
and  goat’s  suet.  The  manufacture  of  this  article 
is  carried  on  by  Mahomedans,  by  whom  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  introduced  into  India.  The 
Arabic  word  saboon  indeed,  is  the  origin  of  the 
names  given  to  soap  in  many  countries,  as  that 
of  sabun  in  the  Crimea,  and  sarum  at  Genoa.  (See 
Dr. Clarke’s  Travels  in  Russia,  and  on  the  Don.) 
Dr.  Taylor.  At  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1855, 
several  samples  of  soap  were  exhibited  and  care- 
fully examined  by  Mr.  Stanborough.  The  best 
appeared  to  be  a cake  of  castor  oil  soap,  exhibit- 
ed by  Dr.  G.  W.  Flynn,  for  which  the  Jury 
awarded  a 2nd  Class  Medal. — M.E.J.R. 

(7713)  SOAP  ACACIA.  Acacia  Rugata, 
Buch.  The  dried  pods  of  this  plant  are  sold  in 
the  Bazars  of  the  Tenasseriin  provinces,  and 
used  as  a substitute  for  soap  in  cleansing  the  hair. 
— Mason. 

(7714)  SOAP  NUTS.] 


Poovandiecottay  Manay 
poongung  kai.  Tam. 
Koomutti  ghenzaloo, 
Tel. 


Reeta,  Areetah,  Duk. 

Guz.  Hind. 

JLarak,  Mal. 

Rindake-i-hindee,  Pers. 

Arishta,  Phenila,  Sans. 

These  capsules,  which  contain  black  seeds, 
have  a singular  sweetish  bitter  tasie,  and  a smell 
not  unlike  that  of  an  over-ripe  mango.  They 
are  used  medicinally  by  native  practitioners  ; 
and  form,  when  bruised  and  agitated  in  water, 
a kind  of  sud  like  that  of  common  soap,  which 
is  extensively  used  by  the  natives  in  India  for 
washing  their  heads ; and  by  washermen  for 
cleaning  silks.  The  pounded  seeds  are  said  to 
be  a valuable  remedy  for  epileptic  paroxysms, 
and  other  diseases.  Soap  nuts  are  procurable 
in  most  bazars. — Faulkner. 

(7715)  SOAP-NUT  OIL— Sapindus  emak- 

GINATUS. 


Poovandie  cottay,  or 
Poongum  kai  yennai, 
Tam. 


Koocoodie  noona,  Tel. 
Reethay  ka  tael, 

Hind. 


This  semi-solid  oil  is  used  medicinally  by  the 
natives,  and  is  extracted  from  the  kernel  of  the 
Soap-nut.  Its  cost  prevents  its  general  use. 
Excellent  specimens  are  shown  by  the  Trichino- 
poly  Local  Committee,  and  Lieut.  Hawkes, 
also  fair  samples  from  Taniore  and  the  Madras 
Tariff. — M.  E.  J.  R. 

(7716)  SOAP  NUT  TREE,  Sapindus  emar- 
ginatus. 

Poochee-cottay,  Tam.  | Reethay  ka  jhar,  Hind. 

A tree  met  with  about  villages  all  over  the 
country.  The  fruit  used  as  indicated  by  the  na- 
tive name  and  sold  in  all  bazars.  Wood  white, 
only  used  for  fuel.  In  many  situations,  this  tree 
yields  a more  profitable  return  than  any  other 
fruit  tree.  Wight  No.  75,  Hort.  Garden. 
— M E.  J.  R.  The  Soap  Nut  Tree.  These 
trees  are  very  common  in  the  Deccan  vil- 
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ages.  I he  leaves  have  a shining  appearance. 
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and  the  flower  stalk  a soft  brown  downy  look, 
bearing-  a small  whitish  flower.  The  berries 
are  used  for  washing  by  the  natives. 

Resembles  the  S.  Indicus.  'The  seeds  are 
used  medicinally,  and  also  for  washing  the  finer 
kinds  of  silk. — Riddell. 


( / 7 1 7)  SOAP,  SOFT,  as  used  in  the  arts,  is 
made  with  Caustic  Potash  and  Fish-Oil  and 
Tallow  ; is  semitransparent,  of  the  consistence 
of  honey,  brownish-coloured,  and  nauseous.  But 
that  referred  to  by  the  Colleges  as  made  with 
Potash  and  Olive  Oil,  Dr.  Pereira  was  unable  to 
meet  with,  and  found  on  inquiry  that  common 
Soft  Soap  is  usually  substituted  in  making  Vug. 
Su/pk ttris  Comp. — Hoyle. 

(7718)  SOAPSTONE,  Steatite. 

Sunkjeeroo.  Hind.  Guz.  | Bulpmn,  Tam.  Tel 

This  mineral  has  a soft  and  greasy  feel ; is  of 
a yellowish  white  or  greenish  gray  colour;  some- 
times spotted  or  veined;  with  little  lustre  or 
transparency.  It  is  composed  of  silica,  magne- 
alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  and  water,  in  various 
proportions,  according  to  the  variety  and  the 
place  whence  obtained.  It  occurs  at  the  Lizard 
Point  in  Cornwall ; and  is  used  for  porce 


am  raa- 


nufacinres. — Eng.  0//c.  Soapstone  is  met  with  in 


India,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Sun/,-- 
jeroo.  also  Bulpum. — Faulhter.  Soapstone,  pot- 
stono,  or  steatite,  is  constantly  for  sale  in  the  stalls, 
in  TVnas-erim,  being  used  by  theBurmese  to  write 
with  on  their  black  boards,  as  Europeans  use 
chalk.  It  is  not  however  a production  of  the 
Provinces  but  is  imported  from  Burundi,  where 
it  is  abundant. — Mason. 


(7719)  SOAP  WORTS  ; Soap-fruits  and  Soap- 
nuts  in  tropical  climates  furnish  substitutes  for 
soaps,  of  a more  or  less  useful  character.  Seve- 
ral of  them  are  well  known  in  Eastern  Countries, 
and  the  dried  berries  of  the  Soap-worts,  to  which 
the  genus  Sapindus  belongs,  are  to  be  found  in 
almost  every  bazar,  being  used  throughout  In- 
dia for  special  purposes,  such  as  in  washing  silk, 
or  hair,  or  woollens  and  cloths  of  various  kinds. 

In  the  W.  Indies  and  the  continent  of  Ameri- 
ca, Sapindus  saponaria  yields  the  so  called  soap 
berries,  and,  in  Java,  Sapindus  Rural- : In  India, 
several  species,  as  Sapindus  Laurifolins , Sapindus 
acmnnatns , Sapindus  emarginatns,  and  Sapindus 
detergens,  yield  berries,  used  as  above.  The  fleshy 
part  of  these  sapindus  berries  is  viscid,  and  when 
dry  and  rubbed  with  water,  they  form  a lather 
like  soap,  and  the  bark  and  roots  have  similar 
properties,  though  it  is  said  that  articles  wash- 
ed by  the  root  and  bark  rapidly  corrode. 
Hindoo  physicians  deem  the  endocarp  a useful 
expectorant,  and  it  is  said  the  seeds,  pounded 
with  water  and  a small  quantity  put  into  the 
patient’s  mouth,  often  put  an  end  to  the  epileptic 
paroxysm.  The  tincture  or  extract,  of  the  Soapy 
matter  of  the  Capsules  of  saponaria  has  been  used 
in  chlorosis.  The  berries,  which  are  about  the 
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size  of  cherries,  inclose  black  shilling  nuts  which 
take  a fine  polish,  and  were  formerly  much  used  in 
England  for  making  bottons  after  having  been  tip- 
ped with  gold,  silver  or  other  metal.  They  are  also, 
made  into  beads,  necklaces  &e.  The  kernel  con-' 
tains  an  edible  oil,  which  is  sometimes  used  fori 
burning.  In  India  the  nuts  of  the  R/ieeta,  S.  emar- 
g hiatus,  are  eaten  by  young  people,  and  in  the 
v\  est  Indies,  the  fruits  of  S.  Senegalensis  and  S. 
esculentus  are  deemed  as  palatable  as  the  hazel 
nut  and  almond  The  Sapindus  genus  gives  its- 
name  to  the  Sapindacea , the  national  order,  t0 , 
which  it  belongs.  S.  rubiginosus  is  a close-, 
giained,  hard  wood,  and  forms  an  excellent  tim- 
ber. Saponaria  vaccaria,  is  well  known  in  In- 
dia, and  is  identical  in  its  properties  with  8.  offi- 
cinalis, a decoction  of  the  root,  frothing  like  a . 
solution  of  soap. — Kritz,  frris,  or  l-reess,  the  roof 
of  some  parisitical  plant,  but  of  unknown  origin, 
is  used  in  Cashmere  to  wash  the  shawl 
being  used  only  for  the  white  shawls  : ft  is 
also  medicinally,  and  for  dyeing  the 
na-funnanee. 


soap  i 

used  I 
color  called  I 


(7720)  SODA. 

Jumd  chenee,  Arab. 

Sujacara,  Can. 

Hydrate  de  Soude,  Fr. 

Asiz-natron,  Ger. 

Sedjee  Mit.tee,  Sajeekhar 
(impurecarhonate)  Pa- 
pudkhar  (sub-carbo- 
nate) Guz.  Hind. 

Neter,  Heb. 


Charuin,  Mal. 

Sajee  khar,  Papud-khar 
Picks. 

Sarjicu,  Surjikashara, 
Sans. 

Ivarnm,  Ponheer  karutn, 
Tam. 

Savittie-munnoo-ooppoo, 

Tel. 


T he  substance  known  in  commerce  bv  the 
name  of  soda  is  a carbonate  of  soda,  but  niixed 
with  various  impurities,  according  to  the  source 
whence  it  has  been  obtained  ; that  is  either  from 
the  Natron  lakes,  from  the  soda  soils,  from  the 
burning  of  sea-weeds,  or  from  the  decomposition 
of  other  salts  of  soda.  In  commerce,  soda  ge- 
nerally occurs  as  a carbonate,  as  above  stated, 
or  in  the  impure  forms  of  Barilla  and  Kelp. 
Barilla  is  the  ash  obtained  by  burning  plants  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  of  the  Red  Sea, 
and  Indian  Ocean.  Kelp  usfd  to  be  prepared  on 
the  coasts  of  Scotland  and  its  Islands,  also  on 
those  of  Ireland  and  Wales,  and  on  that  of  Nor- 
mandy in  France,  by  burning  a great  variety  of 
sea-weeds.  In  its  original  state,  soda  is  of  a 
gray  colour,  and  fracture  vitreous  : it  is  an  ar- 
ticle of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  soap-glass, 
and  other  manufactures 

The  Arabic  name,  sagimen,  seems  to  be 
derived  from  the  Hindoo  saji-noon,  that  is,  snjji, 
or  soda  salt.  Nitre  must  have  been  produced 
then,  as  now,  in  their  soil,  and  borax  imported 
from  Tibet,  while  sal-ammoniac  must  have  been 
produced  ever  since  they  made  bricks,  as  they 
now  do.  Alum  is  in  India,  obtained  by  throw- 
ing potash  on  alum  slate,  which  has  been  some- 
time exposed  to  the  air. — Royle,  Arts.  Spc.  of 
India,  p.  4G3. 
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Dr.  Taylor  gave  the  following  as  Asiatic  Salts 

of  Soda. 

Soda,  from  ashes  of  species  of  Salsola  and  Sali- 
cornia,  on  the  Coromandel  Coast. 

Sujjee  or  carbonate  of  Soda,  in  Tirhoot. 

Oosur  Salt,  Mirzapore,  &c. 

Lanee  Kharee,  Scinde. 

Natron,  from  Lonar  Lake  in  Lat.  20°  and 
Long.  76°  30. 

Mineral  Alkali,  Bombay. 

Salt,  common,  (Chloride  of  Sodium,)  Tumlook, 
Balasore,  Tanjore. 

„ or  Sainur,  Sarnur  or  Samur  Lake. 

,,  Rock  Salt,  Salt  Range  of  Punjaub, 

Borax,  Kemaon  and  Gurhvvall,  from  Tibet. 

Khara  Noon,  (Sulphate  of  Soda,)  Gyah,  Tirhoot, 

&c. 


(7721)  SODA  BIBORAS,  Sod;e  Boras, 
Borax,  Biborate  of  Soda.  Borate  of  Soda. 


Borax  Borate  de 
Soude,  Fr. 
Sohaga,  Hind. 


Boraxsaures 
Natron,  G- 
Tiucann,  Sans. 


Borax  or  (Na  O,  2 B Os.f  10  Aq  =192) 
Biborate  of  Soda,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  to  have  been  the 
C/trgsocolla  of  Pliny.  The  Hindoos  have  long 
been  acquainted  with  it ; it  is  their  Suhaga, 
Sanscrit  Tincana,  and  one  of  the  kinds  of  Boo- 
ruk  of  the  Arabs.  Its  nature  was  first  ascertain- 
ed by  Geoffroy  in  1732.  It  i3  produced  by 
spontaneous  evaporation  on  the  shores  of  some 
lakes  in  Tibet,  that  is,  in  the  same  country, 
with  Musk  and  Rhubarb  ; brought  across 
the  Himalayan  Passes  into  India,  and  imported 
into  other  countries  by  the  names  of  TincuL 
and  Crude  Borax.  It  is  also  obtained  by  satur- 
ating the  Boracic  Acid  of  Tuscany  (p.  37)  with 
Carl).  Soda.  Crude  Borax  is  in  pale  greenish 
pieces,  covered  with  an  earthy  coating,  and  feels 
greasy  to  the  touch.  The  natives  of  Tibet  are  said 
to  cover  it  with  some  fatly  matter, to  prevent  its 
destruction  by  efflorescence.  It  is  purified  bv 
calcining,  which  destroys  the  fatty  matter,  or  by 
washing  with  an  alkaline  ley, which  converts  it  into 
a kind  ot  soap, then  dissolv  ing  and  re-crystallizing. 
It  crystallizes  in  irregular  hexahedral  prisms  of- 
ten terminated  by  2 — 4 converging  planes.  Sp. 
Gr.  1 ' 3 5 . It  is  colourless,  transparent,  some- 
what shining  ; taste  sweetish,  a little  styptic, 
and  subalkaline.  It  has  an  alkaline  reaction  on 
I urmeric.  Ihe  crystals  effloresce  slightly  in  the 
air,  are  soluble  in  1 2 parts  of  cold  and  2 of  boil- 
ing water.  When  heated,  they  lose  water,  swell 
up  into  a porous  substance  called  Borax  usla  v. 
calcinatu,  and  at  a red  heat  run  into  a transpar- 
ent glass  called  Glass  of  Borax,  much  used  as  a 
fiux.  Another  variety,  more  useful  in  the  arts, 
contains  only  5 Eqs.  Aq.,  and  crystallizes  in 
octohedra,  which  are  permanent  in  the  air.  Borax 
increases  the  solubility  of  Cream  of  Tartar,  p.  86, 
and  converts  mucilage  of  Lichen  and  of  Salep 
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into  a thick  jelly.  Comp.  Na  O 16  0 Bor’  35- 
79  Aq.  47  37=100. — Hoyle. 

(7722)  SOD/E  CARBUNAS,  L E.  D.  Car- 
bonate of  Soda.  (Sodse  Subcarbonas.  Aerated 
Mineral  Alkali.  Fossil  Alkali.  One  of  the 
kinds  of  Nitrum  of  the  ancients,  is  the  neter  ol 
the  Hebrews.  It  was  known  to  the  early  Hin- 
doos, and  is  by  them  called  Sajji  noon  (i.  e.  Sujji 
or  Soda  Salt)  ; it  is  the  Sagimen  vAlri  of  Geber. 
The  Natron  lakes  of  Egypt  were  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  it  was  early  employed  in  glass- 
making, &c.  Carbonate  of  Soda  is  a very  valu- 
able article  of  commerce  being  largely  used  not 
only  in  medicine  but  in  arts  and  manufactures  ; 
but  it  is  made  from  common  Salt  on  a large  scale 
in  England,  and  so  cheap  that,  it  is  a question 
if  our  Indian  article,  though  a natural  product, 
could  compete  with  it  in  themarktt. — Bogle. 

(7723)  SODA, IMPURE  CARBONATE  OF. 

Carbonas  SOD/E  Impurus. 


Karum  also  Poonheer 
Karum,  Ovar  Munnoo 
Karum,  and  Poong 
Karum  (Tam-) 
Kohlensaures  Natron, 
Greek:. 


Saviti  Munnoocoppoo, 
Tel. 

Khar,  Hind. 

Sargica,  Sans. 

Soudes  de  Commerce. 
Soudes  brute,  Fr. 


Barilla  is  the  Ash  obtained  by  burning  plants, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  of  the  Red 
Sea,  and  Indian  Ocean.  These  plants  belong 
mostly  to  the  natural  family  of  Chenopodese,  q. 
v. ; and  chiefiy  to  the  genera  Salsola,  Salicornia, 
Suaeda,  and  Chenopodium.  The  quantity  of  Car- 
bonate of  Soda  in  the  ash  varies  from  25  to  40 
per  cent,  and  is  produced  from  the  combustion 
of  the  Oxalate  and  other  Salts  of  the  Yegetable 
Acids.  The  soda  is  no  doubt  obtained  from  the 
soil,  for  Du  Hamel  planted  Soda-plants  inland, 
and  they  yielded  only  Potash.  Infusion  of  a 
Salsola  in  cold  water  afforded  by  evaporation  two 
Salts,  Carbonate  of  Soda  and  Chloride  of  Sodi- 
um. Murr.  Chem.  ii.  p.  612.  A portion  of  the 
Chloride  is  no  doubt  converted  into  the  Carbo- 
nate during  the  incineration. 

Kelp  used  to  be  prepared  on  the  coasts  of 
Scotland  and  its  islands,  also  on  those  of  Ireland 
and  Wales,  and  on  that  of  Normandy  in  France, 
by  burning  a great  variety  of  Algae  or  Sea-weeds. 
The  ashes  when  cold  form  Kelp,  which  is  in  hard 
cellular  masses,  of  a bluish  grey  colour,  and 
of  a disagreeable  alkaline  taste,  containing 
from  3 to  8 5 per  cent,  of  Carbonate  of  Soda, 
and  other  salts,  as  in  the  case  of  Barilla,  but  also 
some  Potash  and  Iodine  (v.  p.  4 .).  Carbonate 
of  Soda  is,  however,  nowr  obtained  very  cheaply 
from  Chloride  of  Sodium  or  Sea-salt.  This  is 
first  converted  into  Sulphate  of  Soda  by  the  action 
of  Sulphuric  Acid  then  mixed  with  pounded  small 
Coal  and  Chalk,  and  heated  in  a reverberatory 
furnace  and  stirred.  The  Carbonaceous  matter  ab- 
stractsOxygen  both  from  the  Sul.  Ac.  and  the  Soda; 
Sulphuret  of  Sodium  is  formed,  and  decomposed 
by  the  Lime  ; Carbonate  of  soda,  insoluble  Oxi- 
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Sul phurel  of  Calcium,  caustic  Soda,  and  Car- 
bonaceous matter  being  the  result.  The  insolu- 
ble parts  are  separated  by  lixiviation,  and  the 
Sulphur  subsequently  burnt  away  ; during  which 
the  Soda  is  completely  Carbonated.  The  mass 
now  contains  about  50  per  cent,  of  Soda.  Being 
lixiviated  and  evaporated,  the  Carbonate  is  ob- 
tained in  large  crystals.  As  Barilla  is  not  suffi- 
ciently pure  lor  medicinal  purposes,  the  L.  and  D. 
Colleges  give  directions  for  iis  purification.  The 
E.C.justly  consider  the  Carbonate  of  Soda  produc- 
ed as  above. pure  enough. — Royle.  Ainslie  tells  us 
that  some  ot  the  more  enlightenedvyteans  knew 
how  to  prepare  Carbonate  of  soda  from  saline 
earths  which  contain  it,  such  as  Ovar  Munnoo, 
and  Poonheer.  The  soda  prepared  from  the  first, 
the  Hakeems  of  lower  Hiudoostan  called  Chour 
ke  muttie  lea  nemuck,”  that  from  the  second  they 
call  “ Chowr  ke  pool  ka  nemuck.”— Aim.  Mat. 
Med.  p.  43. 

(7724)  SODA,  MURIATE  OF.  This  miner- 
al salt  ot  very  fair  quality  was  exhibited  from 
Bangalore,  Bellary  and  Hyderabad,  and  is 
known  to  occur  also  in  the  Guntoor  and  Nel- 
lore  Districts,  and  to  be  almost  invariably  ac- 
companied with  some  interesting  minerals, 
viz.  Gypsum,  magnesian  limestone,  sandstone, 
sulphur,  red  and  brown  iron  ores,  and  Alum 
slate  ; as  most  of  these  minerals  have  come 
in  from  the  districts  that  produce  the  min- 
eral salt,  it  would  be  worth  while  to  direct  further 
search  to  be  made  in  the  vicinity  far  the  sulphur 
and  Alum  slate,  both  of  which  are  valuable  pro- 
ducts. Sulphur  was  exhibited  from  several  Dis- 
tricts associated  with  the  above  and  other  com- 
binations. Alum  slate  is  also  exhibited  from  the 
Cuddapah  District,  Vellore  and  the  Neilgherries, 
but  the  accompanying  minerals  had  not  been  for- 
warded. It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  miner- 
als associated  with  Rock  Salt  and  Gypsum  should 
always  be  recorded  or  collected,  as  Fossils  of. 
some  kind  or  other  almost  invariably  occur  in  the 
vicinity,  and  these  are  the  best  and  safest  guides 
for  determining  the  relative  ages  of  the  aceom- 
paying  strata.  The  following  interesting  des- 
cription of  the  Salt  Range  in  the  Punjaub,  by  Dr. 
Jameson,  will  show  the  importance  of  this  class 
of  formations.  The  Salt  Range,  extends  from  the 
Eastern  base  of  theSulimanMountains  to  l he  River 
Jhelum  in  the  Punjaub.  Lat  32°  3n’_33°  20’ 

The  rocks  in  this  part  of  the  range  are, 
first  (1)  Magnesian  Limestone,  (2)  New  Red  Clay 
and  sandstone,  (3)  Fossiliferous  sandstone, (4)lted 
Olay  and  sandstone  containing  Goal  and  Mineral 
Sulphur,  Rock  Salt,  Gypsum,  brown  and  red 
Iron  ore  and  Alum  slate.  The  lower  beds  con 
tain  no  organic  remains  but  the  upper  abound 
in  them.  The  Iron  ore  is  a red  or  brown 
Haematite,  so  rich  that  in  many  places  the  needle 
of  the  compass  becomes  quite  useless  even  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  Rocks  owing  to 
their  being  highly  Magnetic,  from  the  quantity 
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of  Iron  which  they  contain.  The  sandston 
abounds  with  the  Exuviae  of  enormous  animal 
either  Saurians  or  Sauroid  fishes. 

The  Hills  at  Kala  Bagh  contain  great  quantity 
of  Aluminous  slate  from  which  Alum  is  obtaine 
at  various  manufactories  in  that  Town.  The  slat 
well  sprinkled  with  water  is  laid  in  alternate  strati 
with  wood,  until  the  pile  reaches  a height  of  2;. 
to  30  feet  ; it  is  then  lighted  and  the  combus 
tion  continued  for  about  twelve  hours,  in  whic 
time  the  color  of  the  slate  is  converted  froi 
greyish  black  to  dark  red.  This  change  of  cole 
indicating  that  the  process  has  been  carried  t 
a sufficient  extent,  the  mass  is  thrown  into  1 
tank  holding  as  much  water  as  it  is  compute' 
the  Alum  is  competent  to  saturate.  After  thre 
days  the  water,  which  becomes  of  a dark  re- 
color,  is  drawn  off,  mixed  with  a due  proportio 
ot  potash  and  boiled  down.  The  residuum  o 
cooling  becoming  a solid  mass  of  Alum. 

A very  interesting  series  of  salts  consistin 
chiefly  ol  the  Muriate  and  carbonate  of  sod 
from  the  Loonar  Lake  in  the  Hyderabad  tern 
tories  was  exhibited  by  Dr.  George  Smith,  Re 
sidency  Surgeon  Hyderabad.  These  have  alread 
been  carefully  examined  by  Professor  Mayer  at* 
reported  upon  at  some  length  in  Vol.  1,  Nev 
series  of  the  Madras  Journal  of  Literature  am 
science.  The  following  is  a condensed  epitome  c 
the  Report,  and  of  the  chemical  composition  c 
the  salts : — 

No.  1.  Dulla. 

This  is  a Carbonate  of  Soda  with  a faint  tram 
of  Muriate  of  Soda  and  about  2 per  cent  of  in* 
purities. 

No.  2.  Nimmuek  Dulla. 

Is  nearly  pure  Muriate  of  Soda. 

No.  3.  Khuppul. 

Is  carbonate  of  Soda,  with  water  and  about  ! 
per  cent  of  impurities. 

No.  4.  Puppree. 

Is  nearly  pure  Carbonate  of  Soda. 

No.  5.  Madkhar. — This  is  an  impure  salt  con 
taining  Carbonate  of  Soda,  27  j 

Clay  and  sand,.  30  v water  about  17 
Common  Salt,.  25  ) 

No.  6.  Bhooskee. 

This  is  also  a crude  impure  substance 
containing  Neutral  Carb  of  Soda.  26 

Insoluble  matter  chiefly  sand  and  Clay,  58 

Water 15 

Common  Salt 2 

No.  7.  Travertin. 

This  contains  Carb  of  Lime,  78 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia, 4 

Insoluble  matter  with  Oxide  of  Iron  &c.  9 

Chloride  of  Sodium,  2 

Water,  

The  Natron  lake  of  Loonar  occurs  in  the  Cir- 
car  of  Meinker  Soubah  of  Berar  about  45  miles 
N.  W.  of  llingolie  in  Lat.  20  N.  it  is  about  5 1*1 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  ground 
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iua  kind  of  Crater  of  5 miles  in  circumference, 
the  lake  being  about  3 miles  in  circumference 
and  surrounded  by  luxuriant  vegetation  ; springs 
of  clear  solt  water  occur  close  to  the  lake,  which 
has  evidently  been  extending  its  bounds  lately, 
as  numerous  dead  trees  are  standing  within 
its  margin,  and  a bowrie  of  sweet  water 
protected  by  a wall  is  now  completely 
surrounded  by  the  water  of  the  lake.  An 
intolerable  stench  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
emitted  by  the  lake  during  the  heat  of  the  day 
md  its  waters  prove  destructive  to  animal  ami 
vegetable  life,  though  flocks  of  Duck  and  'Leal 
lot  the  surface  of  its  waters.  There  are  two 
saline  springs  near  the  Centie  of  the  Lake  and 
ibout  A a mile  apart.  These  never  become  dry. 

I t is  supposed  that  the  muriate  of  Soda  from 
his  source  coming  in  contact  with  the  carbonate 
jfLime  which  abounds  in  the  vicinity  causes  the 
leposition  of  the  carbonate  of  Soda  or  Natron 
>alt  in  a greater  or  Less  state  of  purity.  The 
leptli  of  the  lake  near  the  salt  springs  varies 
Voiii  0 feet  during  the  hot  months  to  12  or  14 
eet  during  the  rains.  The  Salt  is  raised  by 
livers  who  bring  it  up  in  their  hands,  it  is  much 
jrized  and  finds  a ready  sale  in  Berar,  Nag- 
lore,  Caudeish,  and  Poonnli,  to  which  places 
t is  carried  in  Bamboo  baskets  and  retailed  by 
lealers.  The  lake  has  not  been  regularly 
vorked  since  1830  in  which  year  2,136  candies 
if  the  different  Salts  were  raised,  valued  at 
[Is.  60,081.  In  1S53  Major  Johnston  raised 
>5  candies  valued  at  11s.  1,461-4-0. 

Some  suggestions  have  been  proposed  for  in- 
n-easing the  productiveness  and  revenue  of  the 
ake.  These  are  contrivances  for  preventing  the 
Lushing  of  the  Lake  with  water,  supplied  by 
lie  main  feeder,  and  by  several  streams  from*  the 
ail-rounding  water  shed,  such  as  bunds  ami 
dinnnels. — M.  E.  J.  R. 

(7725)  SODA,  NITRATE  OF,  Cubic  Nitre. 
Nitrate  de  Sonde,  Fit.  | WurfelsaLpetre  Geb. 
Consists  of  nitric  acid  and  soda.  It  is  similar 
n its  properties  to  saltpetre,  differing-  chiefly 
n being  more  pungent  in  taste,  more  soluble 
ii  cold  water,  more  inclined  to  attract  mois- 
ure  from  the  atmosphere,  and  in  crystalliz- 
ing in  a rhomboid  form.  It  is  highly  esteemed 
is  a manure  for  pastures,  and  for  all  other  sorts 
if  agricultural  produce,  except  that  grown  in 
icavy  wet  soils.  It  is  also  applied  to  many  of 
he  purposes  for  which  saltpetre  is  used,  though 
icing  more  deliquescent  than  that  salt,  it  is  not 
'dapted  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  This 
'•■It  is  found  in  immense  quantities  in  deposits 

II  South  America,  particularly  in  the  districts  of 
\iaeama  and  Tarapacn  in  Peru. — IVaterslan. 
ititlkner . Samples  of  this  Salt  were  exlii- 
hted  at  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1857,  from 
Belliiry  and  Hyderabad,  where  it  seems  to  form  a 
latural  efflorescence.  Tts  chief  use  is  as  a sub- 
titutc  for  saltpetre  for  the  manufacture  of  Ni- 
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trie  and  other  acids  and  chemical  substances.  It 
is  too  deliquescent  for  making  gunpowder, 
though  it  answers  well  for  some  descriptions  ol 
fireworks.  The  samples  exhibited  were  indil- 
ferent. — M.E.  J.  R. 


(7726)  SODiE  SESQD LCA RBONAS.  Ses- 
qui-Cnrbonate  of  Soda.  Natron. 


Andertludb  Koblensaures 
Natron.  Ger. 


Natron,  Fit. 


A Sesqui-carbonate  of  Soda  (Na  0 14  C Oa  -p 
2 110=83)  exists  in  nature;  for  the  Trona 
found  near  Tripoli  in  Africa,  the  Natron  of  the 
country  to  the  west  of  the  Delta  of  the  Nile,  and 
of  theLonar  Lake  described  by  the  late  Dr.  Mal- 
colmson, have  all  been  proved  to  eousist  of  ]-£  Eq. 
of  Carbonic  Acid  to  1 of  Soda;  or  Na  O 38  55  T 
C 39'7 6 -f-  Aq.  21-69  = 100.  The  analyses 
were  made  in  the  Laboratory,  and  the  specimens 
are  deposited  in  the  Museum,  of  King’s  College. 
A solution  of  it  may  be  obtained  by  heating 
Bicarbonate  of  Soda  in.  solution  lo  a temper- 
ature of  212°. — Royle. 

(7727)  SODiE  (SESQUICAllBONAS,  L.) 
Bicarbonas,  E.  D.  Sod  re  Clirbouus.  Bicarbonate, 
and  Carbonate  of  Soda  of  the  shops. 

Zvveifach  Koliltensaures  | Bicarbonate  deSoude, 

Natron,  Gn.  | Fit. 


The  Bicarbonate  of  Soda  (NaO  2C02  4 
2110=94)  of  the  E.  and  D.  P’s  is  the  same 
salt  as  the  Sesqui-carbonatc  of  the  L.  P.  That 
which  is  met  within  commerce  is-  usually  a pure 
salt,  but  occasionally  mixed  with-  a small  portion 
of  the  Carbonate.  It  existe-  in  some  mineral 
springs  highly,  acidulated,  with  Carl).  Ac.,  as  in 
those  of  Vichy. 

Prop.  As - usually  sold,  it  is  colourless,  in 
powder,  or  in  minute  soale-likc  crystals,  having 
a saline,  slightly  alkaline  taste  and  reaction. — 
Royle. 

(7728)  SODA,  SULPHATE  OF.  L.  E.  D. 
Sulphate  of  Soda.  Nutrum  J'ilriolatum,  Sal 
Oalharticns.  Sal  mirabile  GUaitberi. 


Sulphate  de  Soude,  Fu.  j Nemuclt,  1'ek.  & Hind, 
Sehwefelsures  Natron,  Gek;  i Malh.  Arab. 

Oopuo,  Taas.  & Tee.  1 Nooiln,  Hinder. 

Sulphate  of  Soda  (Na  O;  SOs  4 10  Aq.= 
16.2  , or  Glauber’s  Salt,  is  found  effloresced  011 
the- soil  in  some  countries,  as  in  India,  where  it 
is  called  Mnree  nivnik  or  Jcharee  noon.  It  exists 
in  sen-water;  in  that  of  some  lakes  and  mineral 
springs,  also  in  Glauberite.  It  is  found  in  the 
ashes  of  many  plants,  and  in  some  animal  se- 
cretions.— Royle.  In  Bengal,  Sulphate  oj  Soda, 
or  Kliari  Noon,  is  an  impure  sulphate  of  soda 
extracted  from  an  earth  in  which  the  salt  exists,  in 
the  proportion  of  from  ten  to  fifty  per  1 00.  It  is 
prepared  in  large  quantities  by  simply  washing 
the  earth.  It  is  usually  sold  in  crystalline  dirty 
brown  masses.  These  are  purified  by  a simple 
process  often  described.- — Bang.  Pl/ar.  p.  369. 
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(7729).  SOI)  1 1 CHLOltlDUM,  L.  Sode 
AIuhias  ( 1’uhum,  E.)  E.  I).  Chloride  of  Sodi- 
uiu.^  *1  [ ui  iu ta  o)  soda  boihc  Murias  puruin, 
L.  Sal  hostile.  Sal  Mui'iit/ini,  Sal  G entitled. 

Chlorurede  Sodium,  Fr.  | Clilor  Natrium’  Gli. 

Chloiideot  Sodium  (Na  Cl=f)0),  or  Common 
Salt,  is  abundantly  diffused  iu  nature,  and,  being 
<ui  essential  article  ot  diet,  must  have  been  known 
iioin  the  earliest  ages.  It  is  found  in  many  ani- 
mal solids  and  fluids,  and  iu  the  juices  of  some 
vegetables.  It  exists  in  large  quantities  in  the 
solid  form  as  Lock  bait,  or  in  solution  iu  some  1 
springs,  and  everywhere  in  sea-water.  From 
these  it  is  obtained  by  evaporation,  when  it  crys- 
tallizes with  slight  variations  ot  appearance  ac- 
cording to  differences  in  the  process.  These  va- 
tieties  art;  known  by  different-  names  iu  commerce, 
as  11  ut ter,  Stone,  and  Basket  Salt,  also  Sea  Salt, 
and,  in  large  crystals,  as  Malden,  Fishery,  and 
Bay  Salt.  Most  of  the  kinds  of  Salt  require 
purification,  by  being  again  dissolved  and  re-crys- 
tallized (Sot he  Murias  puruin, E.)  as  they  are  apt 
to  contain  other  salts,  as  alkaline  anti  earthy 
Sulphates  and  Chlorides,  espec'allv  of  Magnesium 
and  of  Calcium.  — lloyle. 

(7730)  SO-E.  A garment  of  leaves,  which,  as 
well  as  hats,  is  fabricated  by  the  agricultural  labo- 
rers of  Northern  China,  from  the  leaves  of  C/mtiue- 
ro/is  e.ecclsa , a palm  indigenous  in  the  Northern 
and  Central  parts  of  that  country  : but  in  the  Sou- 
thern di-trictsot  China,  the  So-e,  is  made  from  the 
leaves  of  the  Bamboo  and  of  other  broad  leaved 
grasses. 

(7731)  SOI  KEElir,  Tam.  This  green,  says 
Ainslie,  I have  never- seen,  nor  do  I believe  that 
the  Botanical  name  of  the  plant  has  been 
ascertained.  It  grows  iu  the  Southern  parts  of 
the  Peninsula  and  is  eaten  by  the  poor. — Alas. 
Mat.  Med.  p.  257. 

(7  / 32)  SOJA,  a genus  of  Plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Ley  aminos®.  Soja  hispida 
(Mcmich),  S.  Japonica  (Savi),  the  Dolickos  Soja 
(Linn.),  is  a native  of  Japan  and  the  Moluccas, 
and  abundant  iu  the  peninsula  of  India,  though 
probably  introduced  there.  The  seeds  resemble 
those  of  the  haricot,  French  or  kidney  bean,  and 
are  used  by  the  Chinese  to  “ form  a favourite  dish 
called  ‘ teu-hu,5  or  ‘ tau-hu,’  which  looks  like 
curd,  and  which,  though  insipid  iu  itself,  yet  with 
proper  seasoning  is  agreeable  and  wholesome.” 
The  Japanese  call  the  seeds  ‘ Miso,’  and  put 
them  into  sou]),  of  which  they  sometimes  partake 
three  times  a day.  They  likewise  prepare  with 
them  the  sauce  termed  ‘Sooja,’  which  has  been 
corrupted  into  ‘ Soy.’  Soy  is  only  sparingly 
used  as  a sauce  iu  this  country.  It  has  the  cha- 
racter of  being  a useful  stomachic,  but  not 
more  so  than  any  of  the  other  condiments  when 
used  with  moderation, — Eng.  Gyc. 

(7733)  SOLA,  frequently  S/iulu,  is  the  name 
of  a Plant  common  iu  moist  places,  and  in  the 
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rainy  season  in  many  parts  of  the  plains  of  India 
It  belongs  to  the  genus  yEsch yn omene,  and  ha: 
been  called  yE.  aspera  by  Linnaeus,  from  tin 
lower  part  of  the  stem  being  rough  and  scabrous, 
as  well  as  the  legumes,  it  lias  been  called  M 
lagenaria,  both  by  Loureiro  and  Roxburgh.  Tin 
plants  are  remarkable  for  their  light  and  spongy 
texture,  and  seem  indeed  to  be  composed  almost- 
entirely  of  pith.  On  this  account  the  thicke; 
stemmed  plants  arc  collected  in  the  dry  month: 
and  the  light  substance  applied  to  a variety  o 
uses,  as  for  making  some  kinds  of  toys,  and  tin 
floats  of  fishermen’s  nets ; cut  into  thin  slices 
and  pasted  together,  they  are  much  employee 
tor  making  hats,  which,  being  light  and  having 
broad  brims,  are  well  suited  for  protecting  the 
head  from  the  influence  of  the  powerful  Indian 
sun,  especially  if  a handkerchief  be  put  lonseK 
into  the  crown  of  the  hat.  This  substance  has 
also  been  employed  for  lining  drawers  of  natu 
ral  history,  and  iu  its  texture  very  much  reseffl 
bles  the  substance  called  rice-paper,  which  is  tin 
pith  or  stem  of  a Malvaceous  plant  cut  into  thin 
slices. — Eng.  Gyc. 

(77 34-)  SOLAN ACE2E,  a natural  order  o 
Plants  belonging  to  the  dicarpous  group  of  Mo 
nopetalous  Exogeus.  This  order  is  composed  o- 
herbs  or  shrubs,  rarely  of  arborescent  plants 
with  colourless  juices,  round  or  irregularly  angiet 
stems  or  branches,  sometimes  armed  with  thorn: 
or  prickles;  t heir  leaves  alternate,  simple,  entire 
or  lobed.  The  inflorescence  is  variable,  mostly 
axillary,  sometimes  terminal ; pedicles  without 
bracts,  and  the  flowers  regular  and  united.  Th! 
plants  of  this  order  are  natives  of  mos 
parts  of  the  world,  without  the  arctic  and  the  an 
tarctic  circles,  and  especially  within  the  tropics 
The  order  is  one  of  the  most  important  am 
interesting  in  its  class,  from  its  bringing  together 
plants  of  the  greatest  utility,  yet  possessing  ap- 
parently opposite  properties.  It  is  a great  ad 
vantage  of  a natural  system  that  it  bring, 
together  not  only  plants  that  are  allied  in  struc 
tare,  but  in  properties  also  ; but  this  order  seem 
to  form  an  exception.  The  Deadly  Night-shade 
the  esculent  Potato,  the  pungent  Capsicum 
the  mild  Tomato,  the  wdiolesome  Egg-plant,  am 
the  poisonous  Tobacco,  are  all  found  here.  The; 
will  all  however,  on  close  examination,  l) 
found  to  possess  the  same  properties  iu  ■ 
greater  or  less  degree.  The  potato,  the  tomato 
and  egg-plants  possess,  when  uncooked,  in  a mih 
degree,  the  properlies  of  the  Nightshade,  lh 
Stramonium,  and  the  Henbane,  confirming  tin 
remark  of  De  Candolle,  “ that  all  our  aliment 
contain  a small  proportion  ot  an  exciting  princi 


pie,  which,  should  it  occur  iu  a much  greale 
quantity,  might  become  injurious,  but  which  a 
1 J ° < * ” In  fact 


necessary  as  a natural  condiment, 
when  food  does  not  contain  some  stiinulatmt 
principle,  we  add  it  iu  the  form  of  spies’3 
Many  of  the  ulants  of  this  order  are  used  u 
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nedicine,  amongst  the  most  valuable  of  which 
u-e  Henbane  [Hyoscyamus],  Deadly  Niglit- 
iliade  [Atropa],  Bitter-Sweet  [Solanum],  Stra- 
upnium  [Datura],  and  Tobacco  [Nicotiana]. 
the  species  of  Physalis  were  formerly  used  in 
nedicine,  but  are  not  now  in  repute  in  England. 
P.  Alkekengi,  the  Common  Winter  Cherry, 
s grown  as  an  ornamental  plant  ; and  in  Arabia, 
mil  even  Germany  and  Spain,  the  berries  are 
■aten  as  a dessert.  Lycium  barb  arum  is  known 
n England  as  Tea-Plant,  and  has  been  re- 
•ommended  as  a substitute  for  the  Chinese  plant, 
['lie  Calabash-Trees  of  the  West  Indies  and  the 
American  continent  are  different  species  ot 
7 'resaw (in.  which  is  often  referred  to  this  order, 
[’he  fleshy  pulp  of  the  fruit  of  some  is  eaten, 
mt  in  most  species  is  deleterious.  The  most 
aluable  part  of  the  calabashes  is  their  rind, 
rhich  is  tough,  and  is  applied  by  the  negroes 

0 a variety  of  purposes.  Cups,  mugs,  bowls, 
lasins,  and  saucepans,  are  made  from  them,  and 
nany  other  articles  of  household  use.  Cayenne- 
lepper  [Capsicum]  is  the  produce  of  the  order, 
s well  as  the  potato,  tomato,  arid  egg-plant 
Solanum],  which  are  used  extensively  as  arti- 
les  of  diet. — Pug.  Cyc. 

(7735)  SOLANUM,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
lost  extensive  genera  of  Plants,  the  type  of  the 
atural  order  Solanncece.  This  genus  is  distin- 
uished  by  the  following  characters  : — Calyx 
ermanent,  5-10-parted  ; corolla  rotate;  anthers 
blong,  connivent,  opening  hv  two  pores  at  the 
xtremitv.  Fruit  a berry,  subglobose,  2-celled, 
ometimes  3-4-celled.  The  species  are  herbs  or 
limbs,  unarmed  or  prickly,  rarely  spiny.  The 
:aves  are  enlire,  siuuated  or  lobed,  mostly  al- 
irnate.  Upwards  of  400  species  of  plants  be- 
mging  to  this  genus  have  been  enumerated,  in- 
lying many  with  apparently  very  opposite 
roperties.  The  esculent  Tomato,  the  Egg-plant 
nd  the  invaluable  Potato,  with  the  various 
pecies  of  poisonous  Night-Shades,  are  found 
nited  so  closely  by  botanical  characters  that  it 

1 impossible  genetically  to  separate  them.  The 
roperties  of  these  plants  however  do  not  differ 
i kind  but  in  degree;  and  the  berries  and  leaves, 
ad  even  the  tubers  when  uncooked,  of  the 
otato,  possess  in  a mild  degree  the  narcotic 
roperties  of  the  poisonous  Night-shades.  Many 
f them  have  also  very  handsome  flowers,  and 
re  much  cultivated  in  English  gardens  and  green- 
ouses.  From  the  immense  list  of  species  be- 
gging to  this  genus,  we  shall  select  fordescrip- 
on  a few  of  those  that  are  used  as  medicines, 

[ foo(1>  pr  are  much  cultivated.  Several 
' “l6  species  of  Solanum  are  recorded  as  bavin  o- 
ledical  properties.  S.  Jacqnini  is  considered 
V the  native  practitioners  of  India  as  an  expec- 
tant; <St  Jlahameme  is  used  as  a gargle  for  sore 
teat  in  the  W est  Indies  ; S.  mamosum.  S.  pani- 
1 a turn  and  S.  centum,,,  have  the  reputation  of 

lno  diuretic  and  astringent. — Eng.  Cyc. 
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(7 73 G ) SOLANUM.  Species. 

Vataraj akoolo,  Can. 

Vatarajakooloo  is  the  Canarese  name  of  a 
species  of  wild  Brinzal  (without  thorns)  which  is 
eaten *by  the  Natives  on  the  Malabar  const. — 
Ah, site , p.  246. 

(7737)  SOLANUM  /ETHIOPICUM.  /Ethi- 
opian Nightshade.  Stem  herbaceous,  leaves 
ovate-repand,  angular;  peduncles  usually  1 flow- 
ered, drooping.  Berries  torulose.  It,  is  a native  of 
Ethiopia,  China,  and  Japan.  There  are  two  va- 
rieties recorded  : one,  the  Ai.  violacenm  is  a native 
of  China,  and  the  fruit  is  frequently  eaten  in  that 
country  as  a dessert.  It  has  a large  spheroid  oval 
berry  of  a red  colour  The  other  variety  is  the 
S.  JSsculentum,  having  a prickly  stem,  and  small 
yellow  berries  of  the  size  of  peas. 

(7 738)  SOLANUM  DULCAMAEA,  Woody 
Nightshade,  or  Bitter-Sweet.  Stem  shrubby, 
thornless,  climbing,  Uexuous  ; leaves  cordate, 
upper  ones  jagged  ; corymbs  almost  opposite  the 
leaves.  It  is  a native  of  Europe,  Asia  and 
North  America,  in  hedges  and  among  bushes. 
It  is  plentiful  in  Great  Britain.  It  has  purple 
flowers  and  crimson  berries,  which  latter  may- 
be mistaken  by  children  for  red  currants,  a 
mistake  that  has  sometimes  been  attended  with 
fatal  consequences. — Eng.  Cyc.  It  is  a native  of 
temperate  climates,  a shrubby  twining  plant, 
with  scarlet,  oval,  bitter  and  juicy  berries.  These 
are  acrid  narcotics,  and  poisonous  in  moderately 
large  quantities.  The  young  stalks  and  tops 
have  been  much  used  in  medicine  as  a diaphore- 
tic and  alterative,  especially  in  the  treatment  of 
cutaneous  diseases,  and  in  asthma;  in  lepra, 
psoriasis,  and  similar  affections,  it  is  said  to  be 
employed  externally  with  good  effect.  It  is  on 
the  whole,  however,  an  unimportant  article,  and 
not  likely  to  be  much  prescribed  in  Indian  prac- 
tice. The  Sol.  Dulcamara,  or  a variety  there- 
of, is  found  on  the  Choor  mountain.  ( Hoyle .) 
— O' Shaughuessy,  <p.  462. 

(7739)  SOLANUM  INCEETUM. 

Mannuttha-Kalee,  Tam. 

The  leaves  are  used  as  a pot  herb.  The  fruit 
and  leaves  in  the  preparation  of  chatnies  ; culti- 
vated by  the  natives  commonly. — Jeffrey. 

(7740)  SOLANUM  JACQUINL  Fruit  of 
Jacquin’s  Nightshade. 

Cundungkatre  kai,  Tam.  I Vankoodakai,  Tel. 

Doric  ka  pull,  Due.  | Kuntakari,  Sans. 

Ibis  is  the  edible  produce  of  a low  growing 
prickly  (medicinal)  plant,  used  only  by  the  com°- 
mon  people.  See  article  Cundungkatri  vayr  in 
Ainslie’s  Catalogue  1st,  Section  3d. — A inslie, 
page  239. 

(7741)  SOLANUM  LYCOPEESICUM.  Lin. 
Love  Apple  or  Tomato. 

Scemie  Takalie  pullum, ' I Tamatie,  Malay. 
also  Thuckkalee,  Tam.  j 

This  is  chiefly  cultivated  by  the  European  in- 
habitants as  a valuable  ingredient  in  soups  and 
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stews. — Ainslie , p.  232.  Is  used  also  for  sauces, 
chatnies,  garnishing,  soups,  See.  : produces  t.lie 
best  fruit  when  trained  on  a trellis  ; more  a luxury 
than  valuable  as  a vegetable. — Jaffrey.  The  large 
lobed,  red  berries,  and  very  succulent,  of  the  'J'o- 
inata,  or  love-apple,  contains  much  malic  acid,  and 
used  in  sauces. — O’S/i.  p.  403.  Solanum  Lyco- 
persicum  ol  Linnaeus,  is  the  Common  Love-Apple  ; 
or  tomato.  This, with  some  other  of  the  older  spe- 
cies ol  Solatium , now  form  the  genus  Lycopersicum,  ' 
which  is  distinguished  by  possessing  a calyx  5-6 
parted  ; corolla  rotate,  5-0-cleft;  stamens  5 ; 
anthers  conical,  connate  at  their  extremities  by 
an  elongated  membrane,  and  dehiscing  length- 
wise inside  ; berry  2-3-celled  ; seeds  villous.  The 
present  species  is  called  L.  esculentim ; it  has  her- 
baceous pilose  stems  ; unequally  pinnate  leaves  ; 
leaflets  cut,  attenuated  at  the  apex,  glaucous 
beneath  ; flowers  many,  united  ; berries  toruiose. 
This  plant  is  a native  of  South  America,  but  it  is 
much  cultivated  and  well  known  in  Southern 
Asia,  United  States  of  North  America,  and  in 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  When  ripe,  the  fruit 
has  an  acid  flavour,  and  is  added  to  soups,  sauces, 
Sec.  It  is  also  used  in  confectionary  as  a preserve, 
and  sometimes  as  a pickle.  It  is  not  often  used 
in  Britain,  but  in  Italy,  near  Borne  and  Naples, 
whole  fields  are  covered  with  it,  and  scarcely  a 
dish  is  served  up  into  which  it  does  not  enter  as 
an  ingredient.  In  the  cultivation  of  these  plants, 
in  England,  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  March 
in  a hot-bed,  and  when  2 inches  high  they 
may  be  pricked  out  into  another  hot-bed.  In 
May  they  should  be  transplanted  into  a warm 
south  border,  where  they  may  have  the  full  sun, 
and  the  fruit  may  ripen  quickly.  The  stem  runs 
up  6 or  8 feet  high,  and  should  be  trained  to  stakes 
or  nailed  up  a wall  or  poles.  The  fruit  begins 
to  ripen  in  August,  and  may  be  gathered  in 
October,  and,  when  kept  dry,  will  keep  good  till 
November.  There  are  several  varieties  cultivat- 
ed; the  best  are  called  the  Large  and  Small 
Cherry  and  Pear-Shaped  Bed,  and  the  Large  and 
Small"  or  Cherry-Shaped  Yellow.  The  size  of 
the  fruit  is  seldom  larger  than  a golden -pippin 
apple.  (Don’s  Miller,  vol.  iv.,  p.  444). 

(7742)  SOLANUM  MELONGENA,  Egg- 
Plant,  Mad  Apple,  or  Jew’s  Apple. 

Bengali,  Brinjal,  Hind.  | Kutheercekai,  Tam. 

This  is  everywhere  cultivated  in  India  and 
Cashmere.  The  fruits  large,  ovoid,  firm,  and 
innocent,  insipid. — O' Shaughnessy,  page  463. 
Several  varieties  are  largely  cultivated  as  a vege- 
table in  Aj mere. — Gen . Med.  Top.  page  1S3.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  Indian  vegetables  ; 
and  is  used  in  culinary  purposes  in  various  ways, 
The  large  Cape  varieties  are  the  best ; commonly 
cultivated  and  used  by  Europeans  and  Natives  ; 
require  good  soil  and  abundance  of  water. — 
J off, -eg. 

Stem  herbaceous,  woody  at  the  base,  clothed  / 
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with  starshaped  baits;  ovate  sei'rated  leaves 
(lowering  peduncles  relieved;  fertile  peduncle  sol  I 
tary,  sterile  one  racemose  ; calyx  cainpauulnte 
corolla  angular.  It  is  a native  of  the  East  Indies 
and  also  said  to  be  of  Arabia.  This  plant  has  put 
pie  flowers,  nud  bears  large,  smooth,  shining  bei 
l ies,  which  at'e  the  shape  and  size  of  a small  lien’, 
egg.  1 wo  varieties  of  this  plant  are  recorded— 
the  S.  M.  ovigerum,  in  which  the  stem,  calyj 
and  leaves  are  without  thorns;  and  the  S.  M 
esculeutiim,  in  which  these  parts  are  more  or  lee 
covered  with  thorns.  Several  sub-varieties  c 
both  these  are  recorded,  varying  in  the  shap: 
and  colour  of  the  fruit.  The  berries  are  most  1 
of  a white  colour,  but  in  some  of  the  sub 
varieties  they  are  yellow,  red,  purple,  and  black 
The  fruit  of  this  plant  is  used  bv  the  Frena 
and  Italians  in  stews  and  soups.  For  this  pm 
pose  the  varieties  used  are  the  oval-shaped  white 
the  globular-shaped  white,  and  the  purple  or  vie 
let-coloured  of  both  forms.  In  cultivating  then 
in  Britain,  they  may  be  reared  in  hot-beds  in, 
rich  light  soil,  or  in  fine  summers  they  will  eve; 
produce  their  fruit  in  that  country  against 
wall,  if  planted  out  in  June  after  having  beet 
struck  in  a hotbed.  See  Bayngum  also  Ego 
Plant.—  Eng.  Ggc. 

(7743)  SOLANUM  NIGBUM. 

A rrub  ul-salib,  Aiub. 

Common  or  Garden  Nightshade.  Stem  her 
baceous,  without  thorns;  leaves  ovate,  bluntl 
toothed,  and  waved  ; umbels  lateral,  drooping 
Throughout  Europe  it  is  a weed  in  cultivate 
ground,  and  is  also  found  in  Africa  and  Asia.  1 
is  common  in  gardens,  fields,  and  waste  placesi 
Great  Britain.  It  has  white  flowers,  producini 
small  berries  of  a black  colour. — Eng.  Ct/t, 
Solatium  Nigrum  grows  in  waste  places  in  mo; 
countries,  and  is  employed  as  a narcotic  by  tb 
Hakeems.  The  fruits  are  very  dangerous,  an 
act  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  bellador 
na  mandrake.  The  extract  of  the  whole  plan 
according  to  Orfila,  acts  like  lactucarium.— 
O'  Shaughnessy,  page  462. 

(7744)  SOLANUM  NIOBIUM,  Fox  Giiaim 


i nr. 


Muuua  Takalic  pullum, 
Tam. 

Communie,  Duk. 
Mackoe,  Hind. 


Buba  Tarbuc,  Pens. 
Canchie  pundoo,  Tbl. 
Anubussaleb,  Akab. 
Kaka  Machie,  Sans. 


This  is  the  small  black  berry  of  a low  gro  win 
pecies  of  Nightshade  : which,  although  it  hr 
ieen  reckoned  poisonous  in  Europe,  is  eaten  b 
he  Natives  of  India,  and  as  far  as  Ainslie  lean 
d,  with  impunity.  It  is  sweetish,  but  not  ver 
abatable. — Ainslie,  page  228. 

(7745)  SOLANUM  OV1GEXUM,  or  Eg. 
ilant,  is  distinguished  from  melongcna  by  il 
ulpy  fruits,  which  are  stated  to  be  narcotic. - 
T Shaughnessy,  page  463. 

(7746)  SOLANUM  PSEUDOQUINA,  Fab 
Inina  Nightshade.  Stem  shrubby,  unarmec 
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Leaves  oblongo-lanceolate,  narrow,  ac:ute-ent ire, 
glabrous  above,  but  with  fascicles  of  villi  in  the 
axils  of  the  nerves  beneath,  ltacemes  extra-axil- 
lary, short  ; calyx  glabrous.  This  plant  is  a nn- 
tive’of  Brazil  in'the  district  of  Curitiba,  in  St. 
Paul  without  the  tropics.  The  Brazilians  use 
this  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  Quina  or  Je- 
suit’s Bark.  It  is  intensely  bitter,  and  may  with 
advantage  be  used  as  a substitute  for  that  balk. 

PUBESCENS,  Lin. 
Wooslaykia,  Tel. 
Katoobie,  Sans. 


(7747)  SOLAN  CM 

Choondaykia  or 
sooudavkia  Ta.m. 

Slmndek  pu  1 la  Duk. 

This  is  about  the  size  of  a 


grows  wild  in  the  woods. 


small  marble  and 
It  is  somewhat  bitter 
and  like  the  Toodoovullay  (its  congener)  is 
commonly  eaten  fried,  having  been  previously 
sprinkled  with  a little  salt  and  water . — Ainslie, 
V.  23S. 

(77-J-S)  SOLANUM  SANCTUM,  Palestine 
Egg-Plant.  Stem  shrubby, tomentose;  leaves  ovate- 
repand,  oblique  at  the  'base,  clothed  with  hoary 
tomentuin  on  both  surfaces.  Berries  nearly  glo- 
bose. This  plant  is  a native  of  Palestine  ; it  is 
often  fouird  in  collections  of  plants.  There  are 
several  other  species  of  Solatium,  which,  on  ac- 
count of  the  size,  form,  and  colour  of  their  fruits, 
are  called  Egg-Plants  as  S.  Itidicum , the  Indian 
Egg-Plant,  &c. 

(7749)  SOLANUM  SODOMEUM,  Sodom 
Egg-Plant,  or  Apple  of  Sodom.  Stem  slirub- 
bv,  diffuse;  prickles  straight,  dilated  at  the  base; 
leaves  oblong-sinuate,  shining  above,  and  rather 
scabrous  and  prickly  on  both  surfaces  ; lobes 
obtuse-angular  ; peduncles  bifid.  It  is  a native 
of  the  North  of  Africa  and  the  south  of  Europe. 
The  Fruit  of  this  plant  is  white,  and  about  the 
size  of  a walnut.  It  is  very  subject  to  the  at- 
tacks of  an  insect  which  deposits  its  eggs  within 
the  germen,  and  as  the  fruit  enlarges,  the  larvae 
of  the  insect,  as  in  the  case  of  many  other  fruits, 
destroy  and  pulverise  the  whole  of  the  interior 
whilst  the  rind  is  left  unchanged  and  entire. 
When  the  fruit  is  gathered  under  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  crushed  to  pieces  by  the  hand  ; or  if 
conveyed  to  the  lips,  the  mouth  becomes  filled 
with  au  ash-like  powder,  exceedingly  bitter  to  the 
taste.  To  these  berries  remarkable  properties 
have  been  assigned  by  Josephus,  Tacitus,  and 
others.  Mandeville,  an  old  English  writer,  says, 
speaking  of  the  Dead  Sea,  “ And  there  besyden 
grown  trees  that  baren  fulle  faire  apples  and  faire 
of  colour  to  beholden,  butte  wliosoe  breaketh 
them  or cuttethe them  in  (wo,  he  shall  find  with- 
in them  eoles  and  cyndres.”  Milton  finely 
alludes  to  this  fruit  in  the  lines  : — 

“ Greedily  they  pluck’d 
The  fruitage  fair  to  sight,  like  that  which  grew 
Near  that  bituminous  lake  where  Sodom  flamed. 
This  more  delusive,  not  to  touch  but  taste 
Deceived;  they  fondly  thinking  to  allay 
Their  appetite  with  gust,  instead  of  fruit 
Chewed  bitter  ashes.” 
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(7750)  SOLANUM  TOIIVUM. 

Soondny-kai,  Tam. 

Used  as  a vegetable 


(7751)  SOLANUM 
Moondla  moosteh- 
koora.  Tkl. 

Achooda,  Sans. 

(7752)  SOLANUA 
Fruit  of  the  Three  lobed  Nightshade. 


by  the  natives  r a weed. 

TRILOBA TUM,  Lin. 
Toodoovullay  Keeray, 
Tam. 

TRILORATUA1. 


I. 


Mooiidlamoostek  kai, 
Tel. 


Too v ul lay  kai,  Tam. 
Aehooda,  Sans. 

This  is  rotund  and  small  being  not  much  larger 
than  a marrow  fat  pea.  It  has  a somewhat  bitter 
taste  not  unlike  that  of  its  congener  the 
choondayknr,  and  is  commonly  eaten  fried  having 
been  previously  sprinkled  wiili  a little  salt  and 
water. — A italic,  p.  245  and ‘Sal. 

(7753)  SOLANUM  TUBEROSUM.  Com- 
mon Potato,  is  known  in  the  genus  bv  its 
tuberous  subterranean  stem,  herbaceous  stems 
without  thorns,  unequally  pinnate  leaves  wit  li 
entire  leaflets,  and  articulated  pedicles.  It 
is  one  of  the  plants  for  which  we  are  entirely 
indebted  to  America.  It  is  found  native  in  the 
greatest  abundance  on  the  western  coast  of 
South  America.  Like  most  plants  which  are 
much  cultivated,  an  abundance  of  varieties  have 
been  produced  from  the  original  plant,  and  in 
the  leaves,  colour  of  the  flowers,  shape,  size, 
and  colour  of  the  tubers,  it  has  a great  tendency 
to  depart  from  its  normal  character.  Two  other 
species  of  Solatium,  namely,  S.  Valenzuela  and  S. 
montanuin,  produce  edible  tubers,  but  they  are 
little  used. — Eng.  Cyc.  In  Tenasserim  the  potatoe 
is  of  easy  culture,  but  the  tubers  are  very  small, 
and  it  is  not  an  object  of  cultivation,  though  with 
a little  attention,  it  might  possibly  be  made  one. 
— Mason. 

(7754)  SOLANUM  YERBASCIFOLIUM, 
Mullein-Leaved  Nightshade.  Stem  shrubby  ; 
leaves  ovato-oblong,  acuminated,  entire,  tomen- 
tose, white  beneath,  without,  any  leaves  in  the 
axils  ; corymbs  nearly  terminal,  dichotomous  ; 
calyx  semi-qninquefid.  It  is  a native  of  Asia, 
America,  and  the  tropical  parts  of  Australia. 
This  plant  is  frequently  cultivated.  Every  part 
is  covered  with  a powdery  white  tomentum.  The 
flowers  are  white,  and  the  berries  are  of  the  size 
of  small  cherries. 

(7755)  SOLE.  Plagusia.  Tenasserim 
SOLE.  A.  small  fish  of  the  sole  family  that 
grows  to  nine  inches  or  a foot  long,  is  some- 
times seen  in  the  bazar.  It  lias  no  pectoral  fins, 
and  the  dorsal,  caudal  and  ventral  fins  are 
united,  so  it  is  a species  of  plagusia.  The 
natives  think  that  two  of  them  always  swim 
together,  with  their  flat,  uncolourcd  sides  united. 
— Mason. 

(7756)  SOLLYA HETEROPIIYLLA.  Pit- 
TOSPORACEiE.  These  are  ornamental  little 
shrubs  with  bright  blue  bell  flowers,  should  be 
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grown  in  a loamy  soil,  and  are  propagated  by 
seed  or  cuttings, — Riddell. 

(7  / 57)  SOM  RAJ. — Seeds  of  C'onyza  (or  Scr- 
ratula)  nnthelmiutica — a worm  medicine  often 
sold  in  the  bazar  instead  of  Zeera  seeali,  or  black 
carraway. — Ben.  Phar. 

(775S)  SONCHUS  OLERACEUS. 

K aa t-mool i ngee-k eeray , Taw. 

the  Sow  thistle  ; used  in  the  Neilgherries  as 
a pot  herb  by  the  natives. --Jaffrey. 

(7759)  SON LEILA.  Perhaps  t he  prettiest 
little  annual  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tavoy  is  a 
species  of  Souerila.  Its  blight  purple  blossoms 
peeping  up  in  the  grass  attract  the  attention  of 
the  most  casual  observer. — Mason. 

(7760)  SONF.  Indian  Fennel.  Fceniculum 
Panmoriu in. — Ben.  PA.  page  226. 

(7761)  SONNERATIA,  a genus  of  Plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Myrtaceee,  so 
named  by  the  younger  Lin  use  us  in  compliment 
to  M.  Sonnerat,  well  known  bv  his  ‘ Voyage  a 
la  Nouvelle  Guince,’  and  his  ‘ Voyages  aux 
Indes  Orientates  ct  a la  Chine,5  and  who  made 
known  many  new  plants.  The  genus  is  charac- 
terised by  having  a 4- 6-cleft  campanulate  calyx, 
adhering  to  the  ovary  at  the  very  base  ; petals  4 to 
6, alternating  with  the  valvate  lobes  of  the  calyx  ; 
stamens  numerous  ; styles  filiform,  with  a 
peltate  stigma  ; fruit  baccate,  appearing  half- 
superior, many-celled  ; seeds  numerous,  nestling- 
in  a lleshy  pulp,  curved  : the  species  form  mode- 
rate-sized trees,  with  opposite  leaves,  which  are 
entire,  thick,  and  almost  veinless  ; flowers  usually 
solitary,  large. — Eng.  Ggc.  Dr.  Hooker  found 
Sonneralia , Ileriliera  littoralis,  and  Gareya, 
forming  small  gnarled  trees  on  the  banks,  in  the 
Sunderbuus,  with  deep  shining  green-leaved  spe- 
cies of  Camilla,  Rhizophora,  and  other  Man- 
groves. Occasionally  the  gigantic  reed-mace 
( Typha  clephantind)  is  seen,  and  tufts  of  tall 
reeds  ( Arundo ). — Hooker,  Him.  Jour.  Vol.  II. 
paqe  355. 

'(7762)  SONNERATIA  AC  I DA,  is  the  best 
known  species,  being  the  Pagapate  of  Sonnerat, 
and  the  Blalti  of  Rheede,  which  has  an  acid 
eatable  fruit.  The  branchlets  tetragonal ; leaves 
oval,  oblong;  calyx  6-cleft;  petals  6;  berry 
globose.  The  tree  is  forty  feet  high,  and  is  a 
native  of  New  Guinea  and  the  Moluccas,  as  well 
as  of  the  Malabar  coast  and  of  the  delta  of 
the  Ganges. — Eng.  Gyc.  This  abounds  in  the 
Tenasserim  mangrove  swamps,  and  on  the 
banks  of  almost  every  stream  on  that  coast  as  far 
as  tide-waters  reach  : the  natives  use  it  for 
various  economical  purposes,  and  it  is  said  to  be 
“ a better  substitute  for  coal  in  steamers  than 
any  other  kind  of  wood.” — Mason. 

(7763)  SONNERATIA  ALBA,  is  a species 
of  the  Moluccas,  and  S.  apetala,  a native  of 
Ava,  near  Rangoon,  as  wrell  as  in  moist  situa- 
ons  along  the  Burmese  coast. — Eng.  Gyc. 


SOP1IORA. 

(7764)  SONNERATIA  APETALA.  Weep- 

INC  SoNNE  RATI  A. 

^ _ Ivamhala.  Buiim. 

1 here  is  a species  of  sonneratia  in  the  low- 
wet  lands  near  the  mouths  of  some  of  the  Tena«- 
senm  rivers,  well  deserving  of  a place  in  our 
cities.  It  bears  a strong  resemblance  to  the 
weeping  willow  and  is  one  of  the  most  graceful 
trees  in  the  country.  The  casuarina  has  been  re- 
moved from  the  coast  to  our  compounds,  and  the 
sonneratia  is  quite  as  deserving. — Mason.  >Son- 
veratla  apetala,  furnishes  a strong  hard  wood  of 
coarse  grain,  found  throughout  the  Stindcrbunds, 
under  the  parallel  of  Rangoon.  It  is  the  timber 
°f  which  boxes  for  packing  beer  and  wine  are 
made  ol  in  Calcutta  ; gives  a red-colored  wood, 
strong  and  adapted  tor  house-buddin"- — Mc- 
Clelland. 

(77(>5)  SOO.TA.  A pickle  prepared  in  Japan 
from  the  Dolichos  bean. — Simmonds. 

( / 7 6 6 )SQONI)REE.  Hekitiera  Minor.  Cyn. 
I leritiera  Ionics.  I he  soondree  is  a gloomy  looking 
tree  that  maybe  distinguished  from  all  others  for 
many  miles  distant.  It  is  remarkably  character- 
istic of  a peculiar  soil.  AVherever  the-  tides  oc- 
casionally rise  and  inundate  the  land,  this  tree 
is  sure  to  be  found  throughout  the  whole  Ten- 
asserim Coast,  but  it  is  never  found  either  on  the 
high  dry  lands  on  the  one  hand,  nor  in  the  wet 
mangrove  swamps  on  the  other.  It  is  the  tree 
which  was  described  by  Dr.  Buchanan  Hamilton] 
who  accompanied  Sym'es’  embassy,  as  Heritiera, 
Pomes.  It  is  the  toughest  wood  that  has  been 
tested  in  India.  When  Rangoon  tpak  broke 
with  a weight  of  870  pounds,  soondree  sustained 
1312  pounds.  It  is  not  a very  durable  wood,  but 
stands  without  a rival  in  strength,  although  so 
common  on  the  other  Coast,  as  to  give  name,  as 
Captain  Munro  thinks,  to  the  Soonderbunds,  yet 
the  tree  grows  much  larger  in  the  Tenasserim 
Provinces,  and  affords  finer  timber. — Mason. 

(7767)  SOONKASOOLA  WOOD. 
Soonkesooloo,  Tel.  I Vadee  naroiuin,  Tam.  , 
Sunkesur  kelakree,  Hin.  | 

(7768)  SOORINJAN,  IIermodactylus.  A 
root  in  appearance  like  the  pignut,  imported 
via  Pali,  is  bitter  and  swreet  in  taste,  used  as  an 
aphrodisiac. — Gen.  Med.  Top.  p.  150. 

(7769)  SOORIYE.  A hard,  though  some- 
what coarse  and  open  grained,  heavy  Ceylou 
wood,  of  a deep  chesnut  colour. 

(7770)  SOOT’LINEE.  Duk.  Dioscorea 
Fasciculata.  Yam.  Consists  of  many  tubers, 
about  the  size  and  shape  of  an  egg.  They  are 
covered  with  a light  coloured  thin  skin;  inter- 
nally they  are  white.  They  are  not  only  eaten,  but 
starch  is  made  from  the  roots. — Riddell. 

(7771)  SOP1IORA,  a genus  of  Plants  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  Leguminoscc,  said  to  be 
so  named  from  an  Arabic  name  (Sophera)  of  one 
of  the  species.  These  are  ornamental  shrubs  and 
trees,  found  in  central  and  tropical  Asia,  also  iu 
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the  warm  parts  of  North  America  and  the  equinoc- 
tial and  sub-tropical  parts  of  South  America. 
The  genus  is  characterised  by  having  a 5-tooth- 
ed campanulate  calyx;  corolla  papilionaceous; 
petals  of  the  keel  usually  united  together  at  their 
apex;  stamens  10,  distinct;  legumes  moniliforrn, 
without  joints  or  wings,  and  containing  several 
seeds,  the  leaves  are  impari-pinnate,  usually  cx- 
stipulate  and  terminal ; the  inflorescence  is  in 
racemes  or  panicles  of  yellow,  white,  or  blue 
flowers.  The  species  best  known  in  England  are 
A.  Juponica  and  A.  C/iineiisis , which,  being  from 
the  northern  latitudes  of  the  countries  from 
which  they  are  named,  are  hardy  enough  to 
withstand  the  climate  of  England  ; and  it  has 
been  proposed  to  engraft  the  Ncpaul  S.  relntina 
on  the  Juponica.  Being  handsome  trees,  with 
both  leaves  and  trees  differing  much  from  Euro- 
pean trees,  they  are  well  adapted  for  standing 
singly  in  lawns.  They  are  raised  from  layers, 
but  also  from  seeds  and  require  a little  protection 
when  young. — Eny.  Gyc.  Wight  gives  Sophora 
glnuea,  979  ; heptapiiylla,  1155  ; robusta,  245 
and  page  1 6 Vol.  111. 

(7772)  SORFCID.E,  the  family  of  Shrews, 
or  Shrew-Mice,  comprising  the  genus  Sorex  of 
Linnaeus.  This  family,  according  to  Mr.  Swain- 
son,  embraces  the  Shrews,  Moles,  and  Hedge- 
hogs, with  the  following  characters  : — Muzzle 
lengthened,  pointed.  Legs  short,  feeble ; feet 


pentadactylous.  Lower  incisors  generally  very 


long,  pointing  forwards.  No  lateral  membranes 
Mammae  ventral.  The  family  thus  characterised 
includes  the  genera  Erinaceus , Linnaeus  ; Sorex 
Linnaeus  ; Myyale,  Geoff.  ; Scalops,  Cuv.  ; 
Chrysochloris,  Cuv. ; Tulpa,  Linnaeus  ; Centimes 
Cuv.  ; and  Gondylura,  Desm.- — Eny.  Gyc. 

(71VS)  Sorex  [adieus,  S.  Myosuiius,  Pallas, 
the  Musk-Rat  ot  India,  has  much  the  same 
appearance  in  point  of  colour  and  the  size 
ot  its  naked  ears  as  our  Common  Shrew, 
but  is  nearly  as  large  as  England’s  common 
Brown  Rat,  and  the  tail  is  round  and  thinly 
furnished  with  hairs.  This  species  diffuses  a 
most  powerful  odour  of  musk,  which  impreg- 
nates everything  that  is  touched  by  it.  Even  the 
wine  in  a well-corked  bottle,  over' which  the  ani- 
mal has  run,  is  rendered  unfit  for  use  in  conse- 
quence of  the  flavour  imparted  to  it.  Cuvier  states 
that  this  species  is  found  throughout  the  East 
Indies  and  in  a part  of  Africa,  and  that  it  is 
among  the  animals  embalmed  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians ; but,  according  to  others,  it  is  S. 
Olu  ie ? i , Desm  , which  Olivier  found  in  a mummy 
state  in  the  catacombs  of  Sakkara. — Eny.  Gyc. 

(7774)  Myyale  moschuta,  Castor  moschatus. 
Lmn.,  appears  to  be  the  Daesinan  of  the  Fauna 
Suecica  ; Lc  Desman  of  the  French  ; the  Bie- 
snmratze  of  the  Germans  ; the  Wychozliol  of  the 
Jtussians  ; and  the  Muscovy  or  Musk-Rat  of  the 
aiglish.  I he  tail  is  shorter  than  the  body, scaly, 
nearly  naked,  contracted  at  its  base,  cylindrical! 
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and  convex  in  its  middle,  very  much  compressed 
vertically  at  its  extremity  ; fur  brown  or  dusky 
above,  whitish-ash  below.  ToJ^Heq^l 
ing  the  tail,  about  15  '_p.f--\rlneh  "Hit/  \, 

tail  measures  S inches.  It^isMound  imtker-j  nvcr' 
Volga,  and  the  adjacent  hfkrls  Ifoifi  jNtivgoro'd  to  'v„ 
Saratov.  This  species  doss  .^ot-  appear  to;  have  - 
been  seen  on  dry  land  ; aniMydeed.it  is  broadly 
asserted  that  it  never  goes  there, MroVAvanders 
from  lake  to  lake  in  fortuitous  floods  only.  It  is 
often  seen  swimming  or  walking  under  the  water, 
and  coming  for  air  to  the  surface,  where,  in 
clear  weather,  it  is  apt  to  sport. — Eny.  Cyc. 

(7775)  SORGHUM,  a genus  of  Grasses,  said 
to  be  named  from  the  Oriental  name  of  one  of 
the  species,  of  which  ‘ sorgo’  is  the  Italian 
name.  The  species  have  sometimes  been  refer- 
red to  IIolcus , sometimes  to  Andropoyou,  but 
from  their  habit  and  uses  they  seem  well  entitled 
to  be  considered  as  a distinct  genus,  which  may 
be  characterised  as  having  the  flowers  monoeci- 


ous, pauicled  ; glume  coriaceous,  cartilaginous. 


2-flowcred  ; the  upper  flower  hermaphrodite,  the 
lower  palea  more  or  less  deeply  bifid  and  awned 
between  the  lobes,  the  upper  often  wanting. 
The  species  form  tall  grasses  with  succulent 
stems,  and  are  found  in  the  tropical  parts  of  A.sia, 
whence  they  have  spread  lo  the  warm  parts  of 
Europe.  —The  species  commonly  sown  in  India 
are  S.  vulyare  and  A.  bicolor  (Kala-Joar).  S. 
cernuum  is  a distinct  species,  which  forms 
the  principal  food  of  the  mountaineers  of 
the  Munipoor  district.  S.  saccharatum  is  also 
cultivated  in  many  parts  during  the  rainy 
and  cold  seasons,  on  land  which  is  too  high 
for  rice.  The  stalks  and  straw  of  all  are  much 
valued  as  fodder  for  cattle,  being  cut  into  small 
pieces,  commonly  called  Kurbee,  Hind. — 
Eny.  Cyc . 

(7776)  SORGHUM  SACCHARATUM.  Sok 
GUU.M  millet.  A millet  plant  is  occasionally 
seen,  which  in  the  United  States  is  called 
“ broom-corn,”  it  being  there  manufactured  into 
brooms. — Mason. 

(7777)  SORGHUM  VULGARE.  IIolcus 
Soughum.  Great  Millet.  IIolcus  Saccharatus. 
Linn.  Joar.  Guinea  Corn. 


. Cholurn,  Tam. 
Juvar,  Cuz. 
Joarie,  Duk. 
Jooar,  Hind. 


Red. 


Chavela,  Mal. 

Jolah,  Can. 

Zonaloo,  Tel. 

Durra,  also  Zurrut, 
Arab. 


Red  Jawaree,  Eng.  I Lall  Jooarce,  Hind. 
Yerra  jonualoo,  Tel.  j Sagappoo  soalum,  Tam. 
Brown. 

Brown  Jawaree,  Eng.  I Jooarce,  Hind. 
Jonnaloo,  Tel.  | Soalum,  Tam. 

White. 

White  Jawaree,  Eng.  I Safaid  jooaree,  Hind. 
Telia  jonnaloo,  Tel.  | Vellui  soalum,  Tam. 
Sorghum  Vulyare  is  the  largest  of  the  small 


cereal  grains,  and  may  be  considered  the 
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representative  of  the  Indian  Corn  (Zca  Mays) 
in  America,  where  it  is  usually  called  Guinea 
Corn,  and  in  some  works  the  Great  or  In- 
dian Millet..  1 he  different  kinds  are  usually 
called  Joar  in  India,  where  they  form  a princi- 
pal object,  ol  culture,  and  one  of  much  more 
importance  than  would  appear  in  Europe,  as 
many  ol  the  inhabitants  live  as  much  upon 
these  small  or  dry  grains  as  upon  rice.  The 
Joar  is  the  Durra  ofsoine  Arab  tribes  and  the 
Zurrnt  of  others  ; its  Indian  origin  is  indicated 
by  the  Persian  name,  Jawur-i-Hiudee.  It  is 
extensively  cultivated  throughout  Asia,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  the  I all  Corn  of  the  Chinese.  It 
has  been  introduced  into  the  south  of  Europe, 
where  it  is  chiefly  employed  for  feeding  cattle 
and  poultry,  but  it  is  also  made  in  cakes.  The 
dour  is  white,  and  a good  deal  resembles  that  of 
the  Indian  corn  in  nature. — Eng  Cyc. 

J his  is  largely  grown  in  the  Chittledroog  and 
in  part  ol  the  Nuggur  Divisions.  It  is  sown 
during  the  thunder  showers  between  the  end  of 
April  and  May  ; and  the  crop  is  reaped  in 
September  and  October.  The  great  defect  in 
this  grain  is  that  it  will  not,  keep,  being  soon 
destroyed  by  insects;  and  the  Ryots  have 
difficulty  in  preserving  sufficient  quantity  of  it 
for  seed  on  t he  following  year.  The  seed  grain 
is  mixed  with  ashes,  and  packed  with  paddy 
straw  ; in  spite  ol  which,  however, insects  obtain 
admittance.  The  stems  or  straw  of  this  grain 
when  well  preserved  from  rain,  will  keep  for  about 
ten  years,  and  are  used  as  fodder. — M.  E.  oj 
18o7-  1 his  millet,  of  the  Linueau  genus  l-Iolcus, 

is  often  grown  by  the  Karens,  and  occasionally 
by  the  Burmese.  This  is  the  millet  designated 
in  Ezekiel  4.  9. — Mason. 

(7778)  SORREL.  This  is  grown  by  sowing 
the  seed  broad  cast  and  thinning  the  plants  to 
the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  inches  from  one 
another.  It  may  be  sown  at  the  commencement 
of  the  rains. — Riddell. 

(7779)  SORREL.  Rumex  Acetosa.  Used  as 
spinach  and  salad,  of  little  value,  the  French 
Sorrel,  R,  scutatus  is  a very  delicate  vegetable, 
of  easy  culture  in  light  soil. — Jeffrey. 

(7780)  SOULAM1A  (Soulaniion  is  the  name 
of  the  tree  in  the  Moluccas),  a genus  of  Plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Polygalacea.  It 
has  5 sepals,  the  3 outer  ones  very  small,  the  2 
inner  large  and  concave ; the  petal  is  concave; 
the  capsule  sainaroid,  iudehiscent,  compressed, 
corky,  emarginate,  ami  2-celled. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(7781)  SOULAM1A  AMARA,  Bitter  Soula- 
mia,  is  a shrub  with  crowded  ovate  leaves  taper- 
ing to  the  base,  quite  entire,  and  veiny.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Moluccas,  and  lias  white  racemose 
dowers,  the  size  of  those  of  the  vine.  The  fruit 
is  compressed,  thin  at  the  edges,  dry,  with  2 
seeds  in  each  cell  resembling  cucumber  seeds,  but 
smaller,  each  lying  in  a small  cavity  of  the  cell. 
— Eng.  Cyc. 


SOY. 

(7782)  SOUR  SOP.  Anona  Mukicata. 
(7783)  SOUSICE.  Ilind.  is  manufactured  prin 
ci  pally  in  the  towns  ot  lanjorc,  I richinopoly; 
St.  1 home  or  Mylapore.  'I  hose  of  Tanjore  and 
Trichinopoly  arc  made  of  silk  and  mixed  with 
cotton  of  various  colours  and  sorts  ; but  Mylapore 
weavers  work  only  in  cotton:  they  are  7 yards  by 
1,  the  silk  pieces  are  sold  at  from  8 to*  20  Its.. 
those  ol  cotton  at  2 to  7 Rs.  each.  Those  are 
used  for  undergowns,  or  Lungahs,  bv  the  Maiio- 
medaii  females  and  as  trousers  for  men. 

(7784)  SOUTHERNWOOD.  Artemisia 

Abrotanum.  This  plant,  of  the  same  genus  as 
wormwood,  is  seen  in  European  gardens  in 
Tenasserim. — Mason. 

(7785)  SOUTHERNWOOD.  Artemisia 

Austriaca.  Lin. 

Downali,  IIind.  Marikolundoo, 

Dawainini,  Tel.  Tam. 

The  Tamiil  people  sometimes  mix  the  fine 
powder  ot  it  with  Gingilie  oil  and  anoint  them- 
selves with  it  after  bathing.  The  Mahometans- 
prize  it  for  its  fragrance  as  a flower  ; and  it  is- 
one  ol  the  many  sweet  smelling  shrubs  that  are 
strewed  before  the  Hindoo  gods  at  religious- 
ceremonies. — Ains.  Mat.  Med.  p.  41. 

(7786)  SOY. 

Soy,  Chinese.  | Soya,  Japanese. 

A peculiar  savoury  sauce,  made  from  the 
Soja,  a species  of  Colic  has,  growing  in  the' 
Eastern  parts  of  Asia.  Genuine  soy  is  well  fia_. 
voured,  thick,  brown,  and  clear;  and  when  sha- 
ken in  a glass,  it  should  have  a coat  on  the  sur- 
face of  a bright  yellowish-brown  colour.  It  is- 
obtained  from  Canton;  lint  the  best  is  exported! 
from  Japan,  by  way  of  Batavia. — ( Waterston  ) 
EauHcner.  Soy,  is  made  in  some  parts  of  the : 
East,  front  a species  of  the  Dolichos  bean  (soja  i 
hispida)  which  grows  in  China  and  Japan.  In  i 
Java,  it  is  procured  from  the  Phaseolus  radiatus. 
The  beans  are  boiled  soft,  with  wheat  or  bailey 
of  equal  quantities,  and  left  for  three  months  to 
ferment,  salt  and  water  are  then  added,  when  the 
liquor  is  pressed  and  strained.  Good  soy  is  - 
agreeable  when  a few  years  old,  the  Japan  soy  is  ■ 
superior  to  the  Chinese.  Large  quantities  are 
shipped  for  England  and  Ameiica.  The  Doli- 
chos  bean  is  much  cultivated  in  Japan,  where 
various  culinary  articles  are  prepared  from  it, 
but  the  principal  products  are  a sort  of  butter 
termed  inico,  and  a pickle  called  sooja.  1,1  OS 
piculs  of  soy  were  shipped  from  Canton  in  1844, 
for  London,  British  India,  and  Singapore.  100 
jars,  or  about  50  gallons  of  soy,  were  received 
at  Liverpool  in  1 850.  The  price  is  about 
6s.  per  gallon  in  the  London  market. — Sim- 
monds’  Commercial  Products , page  313.  The 
best  soy  is  made  by  boiling  beans  soft,  add- 
ing an  equal  quantity  of  wheat  or  barley,  and 
leaving  the  mass  to  ferment  ; a portion  of  salt, 
and  three  times  as  much  water  as  beaus,  are 
afterwards  put  in,  and  the  whole  compound  left 
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two  or  three  months,  when  l lie  liquid  is  press- 
.,|  and  strained.  The  flavour  and  ingredients  of 
;oy  vary  considerably,  even  among  the  people 
who  make  it,  and  much  of  that  exported  is  sup- 
nosed  to  be  more  or  less  adulterated.  II  tl- 
Uam'  Middle  Kingdom. , Vol.  II.  p.  403.  I.ogu- 
nenous  and  crnciterons  plants  oeupy  the  largest 
jjjirt  of  the  CHINESE  kitchen  garden;  many 
\0its  of  peas  and  beaus  aie  cultivated,  and 
die  pods  and  seeds  of  two  species  of  Doli- 
jhos  are  eaten,  and  the  beans  of  another 
species  made  into  soy  by  boiling  and  powder- 
ing the  kernels  ami  then  fermenting  them 
with  yeast,  and  mixing  other  ingredients, 
according  to  the  taste  ol  the  maker  or 
purchaser.  — Jill  Heims'  Middle  Kingdom,  Vol- 
11.  page  403.  The  widely  diffused  and  ex- 
tensive  tribe  of  Leguminosaj  holds  an  impor- 
tant place  in  Chinese  botany,  affording  many 
esculent  vegetables  and  valuable  products. 
Peas  and  beans  form  important  objects  of 
culture,  and  the  condiment  called  soy  (a  word 
derived  from  the  Japanese  soya),  is  prepar- 
ed chiefly  from  a species  of  Dolichos.  One 
of  the  commonest  modes  of  making  this  condi- 
ment is  to  skin  the  beans,  and  grind  I hem  to  flour 
which  is  mixed  with  water  and  powdered  gyp- 
sum, or  turmeric.  The  common  Chinese  eat 
few  meals,  without  the  addition  of  one  form  or 
other  of  the  “ bean”  curd,  or  “ bean”  jelly.  One 
genus  of  this  tribe  affords  indigo,  and  from  the 
bunds  and  leaves  of  a species  of  Colutea  a kind 
of  green  dye  is  said  to  lie  obtained. — Williams 
Middle  Kingdom,  p.  283. 

(7737)  SOYA,  or  SOWA,  Dill  Seed,  an  Um- 
belliferous Plant  cultivated  iu  India.  It  is  the  Ane- 
tkum  Soma  of  Roxburgh,  of  which  the  aromatic 
seed  is  much  used  by  the  natives  in  cookery,  as 
well  as  for  medicinal  purposes  ; the  green  parts 
also  arc  cut  down,  and  sold  in  the  bazars,  as  the 


I 

i 


( 
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plant  is  used  as  a vegetable  both  by  Mussulmans 
and  Hindoos.  The  seeds  are  the  ! sliubit  of 
Avicenna,  which  is  usually  translated  Anethum  ; | 
by  the  Arabs  it  seems  to  have  been  considered  the 
*ti.vy\Qov  of  Uioseorides. — Eng.  Ggc.  Ben.  Pit.  22 G. 

(7738)  iSOY  M IDA,  a genus  of  Plants  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  Midi  ace  a,  named  by  A. 
Jussieu  from  the  Telinga  name  of  the  tree,  which 
was  referred  to  Swietenia,  and  called  S.  febri- 
fuga,  bv  Dr.  Roxburgh.  T his  is  a large  forest- 
tree,  a native  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  the 
Rnjahmundry  Circars,  and  likewise  of  the  jungly  ! 
places  in  general  of  the  central  parts  of  Hindus- 
tan. 1 he  genus  is  characterised  bv  calyx  5- 
leavcd,  imbricate;  petals  h,  shortly  clawed; 
stamen-tube  cup-shaped,  10-lobed,  each  lobe 
bidentatc  at  the  apex  ; anthers  10,  included  with- 
in the  tube  and  lodged  between  the  teeth  of  the 
lobes  ; ovary  5-celled,  seated  on  a broad  disc  ; 
ovules  numerous,  pendulous  from  the  centre  of 
the  ceils  ; style  short,  stigma  peltate,  5 corner- 
1 ed ; capsule  woody,  5-celled,  5-valved  ; seeds 
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winged.  The  only  species  known  attain8  a 
of  80  feet  with  abruptly  pinnate  leaves.  1 ae  lu: 
florescence  is  a large  diffuse  and  terminal  l,a,1]C  e. 
— English  Cyclopaedia,  p.  8 5 9 . This  tre®  "hicli 
is  called  Roliuna  in  Hindustan  is  particularly 
noted  on  account  of  its  bark.  This  is  of  a dull 
red  colour,  of  a fibrous  nature  and  astringent 
and  has  been  much  employed  iu  India  lor  the 
cure  of  intermittent  fevers. — Eng.  Cyc.  p • 850. 

(7780)  SOY  MI  I)A  FEBRIFUGA  .Cedrelacem, 
lloxb.  C.  17.  Swietenia  febrifuga.  <5y«.Red  wood, 
or  Bastard  Cedar. 

Shem  Mar  urn  or  Clioar  Soymeda.  Tec,. 

Kullie  Maruni,  Tam.  Worn!  Mamin,  Ta.U. 

It  ohuna, llohi  taka,  Hind. 

A large  forest  tree,  a native  of  several  of  the 
mountainous  districts  of  India,  in  the  Rajamundry 
Circars,  the  district  of  Cuddapah,  the  Cliunar 
hills,  and  the  jungles  to  the  south  ofllazareebagh. 
Rovle,  indeed,  states  that  it  occurs  in  all  the 
central  and  southern  parts  of  India.  The  bark 
of  this  tree  has  enjoyed  much  celebrity.  Air. 
Breton  and  others  have  spoken  very  highly  of 
the  efficacy  of  this  bark  in  the  treatment  of 
periodical  fevers.  It  seems  to  us  to  be  exactly 
similar  to  the  mahogany  bark,  useful  where 
astringent  tonics  are  applicable,  but  of  very 
questionable  efficacy  as  a true  anti-periodic  Al- 
though we  cannot  advise  its  use  in  the  treatment 
of  obstinate  or  dangerous  cases,  still  for  mild 
ague,  in  which  doubtless  like  all  other  astringent 
tonics  it  will  often  succeed,  we  commend  it  to  be 
given  in  the  form  of  the  extract  described  in  our 
officinal  preparations. — O’ Shaughnessg,  p.  247-9. 
This,  says  Wight,  is  the  Swietenia  febrifuga  of 
Roxb.  and  Ainslie,  I have  not  seen  the  wood  and 
only  know  of  its  existence  in  Coimbatore  from 
Botanical  specimens  of  the  tree  brought  under  that 
Native  name.  The  wood  is  said  to  be  most  dur- 
able and  strong.- — Wight.  Sogmida  or  Swietenia 
febrifuga,  is  very  abundant  in  Nagpore  and 
Southern  India.  Rolnin  bark  is  an  undoubted 
febrifuge  but  in  the  bazars  in  Bengal, Nux Vomica 
bark  is  often  sold  for  it,  and  from  this  Air.  l’id- 
dington,  who  has  shown  much  zeal  in  examining 
native  febrifuges,  procured  a salt,  which  Dr. 
O’Shaughnessy  found  to  be  one  of  Brucine.  Dr. 
O’Shauglmessy  has  never  succeeded  in  obtaining 
an  alkaloid  from  the  tree  Rohun,  which  it  may 
be  observed  is  of  a dull  red  colour,  with  rough 
grey  epidermis,  and  yields  a red  powder.  The 
value  of  this  bark  as  a febrifuge  has  been  attest- 
ed by  Roxburgh,  Duncan,  Breton  and  Spilsbn- 
rv.  Dr.  O’Shaughnessy  does  not  think  so  high- 
ly of  this  bark  as  others  do,  not  considering  it 
much  superior  to  that  of  its  congener.  Alahoganv. 
lie  accounts  it  useful  where  astringent  tonics  aie 
applicable,  but  of  very  questionable  efficacy  as  a 
true  antiperiodic  ; he  thinks  it  may  succeed 
where  other  astringent,  tonics  will  do  so.  From 
the  reports  of  dispensaries  1 am  inclined  to  have 
a somewhat  higher  opinion  of  this  medicine  and 
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believe  Unit  it  is  of  considerable  use,  though  by 
no  means  equal  to  the  Bcrberis.  If  the  state- 
ment of  the  Madras  report  be  accurate,  its  virtues 
may  be  more  powerful  than  is  supposed.  The 
reporters  say,‘"  V\  e have  from  our  own  experience 
found  that  when  taken  beyond  the  quantity  of 
5 or  (i  drachms  in  the  course  of  the  day  it  pro- 
duced vertigo  and  other  head  symptoms'”  This 
is  confirmed  by  Dr.  Spilsbury,  who  savs  large 
doses  were  found  to  produce  vertigo. — hid. 
Aim.  Med.  Sci.for  1 S 5 G . p.  191. 

(7  / 90)  bPARID/E,  on  SPAROIDES,  a family 
of  Fishes  belonging  to  the  section  Acanthoptery- 
ffii,  which  are  distinguished  by  the  following 
chaiacters  combined,  namely  : the  possession  of 
a single  dorsal  fin,  the  anterior  half  of  which  is 
supported  by  spinous  rays,  and  which  is  not 
divided,  nor  is  it  protected  by  scales  ; the  oper- 
culum is  spinous,  the  palate  destitute  of  teeth, 
the  branchiostegous  membrane  has  five  or  six 
lavs,  and  the  pyloric  appendages  are  few  in 
number,  the  body  is  usually  ot  an  ovate  form 
and  covered  with  large  scales  ; the  mouth  is  not 
protractile,  the  species  ol  this  family  feed 
chiefly  upon  the  animals  of  small  shell  Crustacea 
&c.,  for  crushing  which  their  strong  teeth  are 
admirably  adapted. 

Ihe  genus  Pentapus  is  founded  upon  certain 
Sparoid  Fishes  found  in  the  India  Seas,  and 
oft  the  coast  of  Australia,  which  approach  the 
genus  Deutex , but  have  two  strong  canine  teeth 
in  front  of  each  jaw,  between  which  sometimes 
are  two  or  four  much  smaller  teeth  ; the  other 
teeth  are  .minute,  prickly,  close  together,  and 
arranged  in  a sigle  row  in  each  jaw. 

Lastly,  the  genus  Creuidens  is  distinguishable 
by  the  foremost  row  of  compressed  teelh  being- 
dilated  at  the  apex  and  notched  ; behind  these  i 
are  numerous  small  globular  teeth  There  is  j 
but  one  species,  the  C.Forsfcalii,  Guv.  and  Yah,  ' 
an  inhabitant  of  the  lied  Sea. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(7791)  SPAllAXIS.  Iiude.®.  This  is  a 
pretty  species  of  Iridese,  and  is  cultivated  by 
dividing  the  roots —Riddell. 

(7792)  SPA  1 HE  (the  Greek  <rird8% j).  This 
term  is  applied  to  the  sheathing  involucrum  of 
many,  plants.  It  is  seen  in  the  greatest  perfec- 
tion in  the  flowers  of  Pulmuceec  and  Aracece, 
where,  during  the  flowering  of  the  plant  s,  it  em- 
b i aces  the  entire  inflorescence.  This  organ  is 
considered  by  most  botanists  to  be  a modification 
of  the  bract. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(7791)  SPATHIUM  CIIINENSE.  Spathi- 
um Root.  In  Tenasserim  there  are  one  or  two 
species  of  Spathium,  plants  that  grow  in  the 
water  ; one  of  which  Voigt  says,  is  found  on  the 
banks  of  the  Irrawaddy,  and  has  roots  “ nearly 
as  good  as  potatoes..”— Mason. 

(7794)  SPAT1IODEA,  a genus  of  Plants  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  Bignonictceoc.  'The 
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calyx  is  spathaceous,  cleft  and  toothed  or  entire 
on  the  other  side;  the  corolla  is  funnel-shaped, 
with  a 5-lobed  rather  unequal  limb  ; the  four 
stamens  are  divided  into  two  long  and  two  short, 
with  the  additions  of  a fifth  sterile  filament;  the' 
capsule  silique-formed,  falcate,  falsely  4-eelled, 
and  corky  ; the  seeds  are  furnished  with  mem- 
branous wings;  the  species  are  erect  shrubs - 
or  trees,  rarely  climbing  shrubs  ; the  flowers, 
somewhat  pnnicled,  orange  colored,  yellow,  or 
purple.  Dr.  Might,  gives  Spathodea  arcuata, 
1349  ; and  Rheedii,  1339. 

(7795)  SPATIIODEA  A DENOTE  Y LI,  A.  A, 
small  introduced  tree.  Madras  llort.  Garden. 53. . 

(7796)  SPATHODEA  ARCUATA.  Bigno- 
niacece , Icon.  1340. 

Ran  pal  lay  maruin,  Tam. 

A medium  sized  tree  frequent  in  the  Walliaf 
jungles.  I do  not  know  the  wood,  but  judging 
from  its  relations — padre  and  vadencooi  nee — I 
infer  it  will  be  found  good. — Wight. 

(7797)  SPATHODEA  LON G1  FLORA,  is  an 
arboreous  plant,  and  has  large  spreading  terminal 
panicles,  a bilabiate  corolla,  long  pendulous , 
slender  sub-cylindrical  follicles,  with  sharp  edg- 
es and  variously  curved  ; the  flowers  are  large 
! yellow,  and  very  fragrant  ; the  follicles  very 
long  ; the  wood  ot  this  tree  is  high-coloured, 
hal'd,  durable,  and  of  much  use  amongst  the  iu- 
j habitants  of  the  lulls  about  the  coasts  of  Coro- 
mandel and  Malabar,  where  it  is  plentiful. — 
Eng.  Cyc. 

(7798)  SPATHODEA  RIIEEDII  has  downy 
impari-pinuale  leaves,  roundish  downy  leaflets, 
terminal  erect  racemes,  and  a much-curved  slen- 
der corolla  ; the  shooisare  covered  with  a whitish 
down  ; the  racemes  the  length  of  the  leaves  ; 
the  flowers  white  and  pretty  large  ; the  limb 
spreading  ; the  fi nit  about  a foot  long,  pendul- 
ous, twisted  in  various  forms. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(7799)  SPATHODEA  ROXBURGH!!  has 
its  leaves  three  in  a whorl  or  scattered  impari- 
pinnate  ; the  leaflets  from  4 to  5,  in  pairs  serrated 
and  smooth  ; the  panicles  erect,  terminal,  dense, 
downy,  and  manv-flowered  ; the  fruit  narrow 
and  4-celled  ; the  calyx  generally  2 parted,  with 
the  upper  lip  2-clef't  and  downy.  It  is  a native 
of  the  Circars.  The  branches  are  very  spread- 
ing ; the  back  gray,  with  a few  scabrous  spots  ; 
the  flowers  large,  rose-coloured,  and  delightfully 
fragrant  ; the  limb  of  the  corolla  nearly  equal, 
and  elegantly  waved  at  the  edges  This  species 
is  remarkable  on  account,  of  its  serrated  leaves. 
The  wood  is  employed  for  many  purposes  by  I he 
natives. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(7800)  SPATHODEA  UNCINATA.  Big- 
noniaue.e. — This  genus  of  plants  arc  showy 
and  handsome,  the  colour  of  the  flowers  being 
yellow,  purple,  and  red  ; they  are  easily  pro- 
pagated by  seed  or  cuttings,  and  require  a good 
garden  soil. — Riddell. 
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(7S01)  SPATTALLA.  Proteace.e.  • 
genus  are  all  Cape  plants,  and  require  the  same 
treatment  as  others  Proteaceae. — Riddell. 

(7802)  SPEAK-MINT.  Mentha  vi.idis. 
Cultivated  for  the  fragrant  leaves, which,  are  used 
in  sauces,  tea,  &c.,  requires  rich  soil,  shade 
and  plenty  of  water,  propagated  by  division  of 
the  plant. — Jajfrey. 

(7S03)  SPELTER,  Zinc,  Tutenaguk. 


Dasta,  Nnr. 

Jussnd,  Pers. 
Sclipiauler,  It  us. 
Zinco,  (Ji uck.  Sc. 
'l'ootoo  liaguin,  Tam. 
and  Tel. 


Pi  yuen,  Chin, 

Zinc,  Pa. 

Zink,  Gkh. 

Sungbusrie,  Dtjk. 

Jussud,  Guz.  Hind. 

Ziucutn,  Lat. 

Zinco,  It. 

A metal  of  a blueish-white  colour  and  lustre. 
Being  cheap,  light,  and  a metal  which,  when 
superficially  oxidized,  long  resists  the  further 
action  of  air  and  water,  it  is  now  employed  as 
a substitute  for  lead  in  lining  water  cisterns  and 
roofings : alloyed  with  copper  it  forms  brass  ; 
and  several  of  its  compounds  are  used  in  medi- 
cine. Zinc  is  obtained  either  from  Calamine, 
a native  carbonate,  or  Blende  a native  sulplmret : 
it  has  never  been  found  in  a state  of  purity. 
Localities,  Great  Britain,  China,  Germany. — 
Faulkner.  Speller,  is  in  China  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  brass  ; it  is  in  plates  of  ball'  an  inch 
thick  of  a whitish-blue  color.  There  was  for- 
merly a monopoly  of  spelter,  so  that  no  foreign 
er  could  either  buy  or  sell  it  ; the  consumption 
may  perhaps  increase  a little  under  the  new  ar- 
rangement, but  the  native  tutenague  and  white 
copper  will  probably  prevent  much  consumption 
of  foreign  spelter. — Morrison. 

(7804)  SPERMACETI. 


Blanc  de  Baleine,  also 
Spermc  de  Baleine,  Pn. 
Wallratli,  Gr.it. 


Spermaceti  It. 
Spermnzet  Rus. 
Esperma  de  Ballena.  Sr. 


The  produce  of  a species  of  whale  Physeter 
macrocephalus,  found  chiefly  in  the  South  Seas. 
It  is  characterised  by  a large  head,  great  part  of 
which  is  occupied  by  a triangular  cavity  filled 
with  a white  oily  substance,  which,  after  it's  death 
congeals  into  an  unotous  mass,  and  from  which 
a considerable  quantity  of  oil  may  be  obtained  by- 
expression.  The  residuum  is  a concrete  fatty 
substance  called  spermaceli,  which,  after  being 
purified,  is  cast  into  blocks  or  cakes.  These 
are  of  a white  colour,  have  a peculiar  lustre, 
are  transparent,  brittle,  smooth,  but  not  greasy  ; 
smell-peculiar,  but  weak.  Spermaceti  burns  with 
a biillant  flame,  without  smell  ; and  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  candles  ; also  for  medical 
purposes. — Faulkner.  The  Fliyseter  macroce- 
phalus,  called  the  Cachalot,  or  White  Whale, 
13  °/  immense  size,  frequently  00  or  more 
feet  in  length,  of  which  the  head  constitutes 
one-third.  This  part  is  the  chief  reservoir 
m the  spermaceti,  which  however  is  found  in 
several  other  parts  of  the  body,  mixed  with  the 
sperm  oil.  It  is  mostly  lodged  in  two  lar^c 
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cavities  of  the  upper  jaw,  one  above  and  the 
other  below,  divided  from  each  other  by  the 
nostrils.  These  cavities  are  subdivided  into 
numerous  cells  of  unequal  size  by  ligamentous 
or  tendinous  partitions  ; these  partitions  are  of 
the  same  nature  as  those  which  separate  the  fat 
in  other  animals,  but,  owing  to  the  great  size  of 
the  creature,  of  a larger  and  stronger  kind. 
The  purest  spermaceti  is  contained  in  the  largest 
and  least  ligamentous  cells.  The  part  in  which 
it  is  lodged  is  quite  distinct  from  the  cranium 
containing  the  brain,  which  spermaceti  was  at 
one  time  supposed  to  be.  During  the  life 
of  the  animal  the  spermaceti  is  in  a fluid  state, 
and  on  the  head  being  open  lias  the  appearance 
of  an  oily  clear  white  liquid.  On  exposure  to 
the  air  the  spermaceti  concretes  and  deposits 
from  the  oil.  They  are  then  separated,  and 
put  into  different  barrels. — Fug.  Gyc. 

(7805)  SPERMACETI-WHALE.  Cetacea. 

(7S06)SPERMADICTl'ON,a  genus  of  Plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Rubiacece,  named 
from  o-yepva,  seed,  and  Slktvov,  a net,  from  the 
manner,  in  which  the  seeds  cover  the  placenta. 
The  genus  is  characterised  by  having  the  calyx- 
tube  ovate,  5 -partite,  persistent  : corolla  densely 

sta- 


stig- 

con- 

witli 

witli 


pubescent;  tube  long,  straight,  5-lobed 
mens  5,  included  within  the  corolla-tube  ; 
ma  5 -cleft ; capsule  crowned  by  the  calyx, 
tains  5 nuts.  The  species  form  shrubs, 
white  and  light  blue  very  fragrant  flowers, 
leaves  lance-sliaped,  shortly  petioled  ; stipules 
short.  They  are  natives  of  Hindustan.  S.  sua- 
veolens,  the  S.  Hamiltonia  of  Roxburgh,  ascends 
the  Himalayas  to  elevations  of  3000  feet,  and 
has  been  cultivated  in  Great  Britain  as  a stove- 
plant. — Eng.  Gyc. 

(7S07)  SPHENOCLEA,  a genus  of  Plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Gampanulucea , 
consisting  of  only  a single  species.  The  genus 
is  characterised  by  having  a superior  5-parted 
calyx  with  indexed  segments.  Corolla  5-parted, 
with  the  segments  indexed  and  somewhat  auri- 
cled  at  the  base,  and  which  conceal  the  5-sessile 
stamens  ; ovary  inferior ; style  very  short  and 
2-lobed ; capsule  membranous,  raauy-seeded, 
with  a central  fungous  placenta,  circmnsessile ; 
seeds  minute,  embryo  without  albumen,  straight, 
with  the  radicle  next  to  the  hilum.  The  only 
known  species,  called  S.  Zeylanica,  is  an  annual, 
with  alternate  entire  leaves,  without  stipules ; 
found  in  marsh  situations  in  all  parts  of  India. 
It  is  sometimes  made  the  type  of  an  order. — • 
Eng.  Cyc. 

(7 8 U 8)  SPH/ERANTIIUS.  Of  this  genus, 
Wight  gives  Sphscranthus  amaranthoides,  J149  ; 
and  liirtus  1094. 

(7809)  SPH/ERANTHUS  1NDICUS.  Indian 
SpH/ERANTHUS. 


Kottangkarundei,  Tam. 
Moondie,  Duk. 
Dookkon,  Ahab. 


Bodatarum,  Tel. 
Moondee,  Sans. 
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rl'lie  small  oblong  seeds  and  receptacles  of  this 
low  growing  herbaceous  plant  (2)  are  reckoned 
by  the  Vytcans  amongst  their  anthelmintics  and 
are  prescribed  in  powder.  Rheede  tells  us  that 
the  powder  of  the  root  is  considered  as  sto- 
machic, and  that  its  bark  ground  small,  and 
mixed  with  whey,  cures  the  piles. — A ins.  Mat. 
Med.  p.  85. 

(7810)  SPHJERANTHUS  MOLLIS  : Soft. 
Gloue  Plow e it. 

Gork-mundi.  Hind. 

Common  near  the  Ana-sagur;  used  by  the 
natives  in  medicine. — Genl.  Med.  Top.  p.  135. 

Spheeranthus  Mollis  and  Indica,  are  com- 
mon near  water  banks  at  Ajmeer:  S.  mol- 
lis has  a round  pink  blossom : considered 
heating  : cleanses  the  blood  : aphrodisiac  : also 
opens  the  bowels  : the  ilower  and  seed  capsules 
are  used. — Genl.  Med.  Top.  p.  206. 

(7811)  SPJLEROCAEYA,  a genus  of  Plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  lihamiaceee,  so 
named  from  o-faipa,  a sphere,  and  na0uov,  ;l  mit. 
The  species  forms  moderate-size  trees  in  Nepaul. 
The  clayx  is  5 parted.  Petals  5 and  alternate 
with  the  5 stamens,  which,  like  the  petals  are 
inserted  into  the  clayx,  and  with  5 fringed  scales 
placed  between  the  stamens,  and  opposite 
the  calycina  segments.  Drupe  pear-shaped, 
containing  a smooth  round  nut. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(7812)  SPH7EROCARYA  EDULIS,  is  so 
called  from  its  fruit  being  eaten  and  relished  by 
the  Nepaulese,  though  not  very  palatable  to  a Eu- 
ropean taste.  This  tree  is  a native  of  the  forests 
of  Nepaul,  and  has  alternate,  ovate-entire,  exsti- 
pulate  leaves,  with  axillary  and  terminal  villous 
racemes  of  small  greenish -coloured  flowers, 
which  are  without  odour. — Eng.  Cyc, 

(7813)  SPH.EROCOCCUS,  a genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Atgce.  It  was 
formed  by  Stackhouse,  and  applied  to  the 
plants  belonging  to  it,  on  account  of  their  glo- 
bose fructification.  A great  number  of  species 
of  this  genus  have  been  described  including 
amongst  them  some  of  the  most  useful  of  the 
sea-weed  tribe.  These  species  have  been  dis- 
tributed by  la'er  botanists  into  the  genera  ll/to- 
domenia,  Gigartina,  Chondrus : Gelidiuni,  and 
Phyllophora  and  the  genus  Spluerococcus  has 
only  one  species,  the  S.  coronopifolius.  The 
genus  Chondrus  affords  the  Carrageen  Moss, 
which  is  so  much  used  as  an  article  of  diet.  It 
is  a species  of  Gelidiuni,  with  which,  as  some 
assert,  the  swallows  build  their  nests  in  the 
Eastern  Archipelago  and  which  are  so  highly 
valued  as  articles  of  food  by  the  Chinese.- 
Eng.  Cyc.  The  gelatinous  substance  of  which 
the  nests  are  composed,  however,  seems,  leally, 
to  be  a natural  secretion  from  the  swallow  itself. 


(7814)  SPICES. 

Spcceryen,  Dut. 

Epiceries,  Epiccs,  Ell. 
Spezereycn,  Ukr 
Gurm-mussaln,  Ouz.  ilixn. 


Spezj,  Spezierie,  It. 
Especinria,  Port. 
l’ramie  korenja,  Rua. 
Espccias,  Etpecerias.  Sr. 


I 


I 


Under  this  denomination  are  included  all  those 
vegetable  productions  which  are  fragrant  to  the. 
smell,  and  pungent  to  the  palate : such  as 
cloves,  ginger,  nutmegs,  cinnamon,  allspice,, 
cardamoms,  Jvc. — Faulkner.  Spices  and  condi- 
ments are  largely  employed  by  the  people  of 
India.  Some  are  imported  and  many  ofihpin 
are  exported  to  a considerable  extent.  They 
are  obtained  from  the  barks,  flic  dried  seeds, - 
the  fruit,  flower-buds,  and  root-stocks  of 
dillerent  plants.  The  chiefly  aromatic  barks  are 
the  Cinnamon  and  Cassia  lignea ; the  seeds- 
and  fruits  include  Pepper,  Cardamoms,  Coriander, 
Cummin  seed,  Star  anise,  nut-megs  and  chillies.- 
t he  flower  buds  of  some  furnish  cloves  and  cas- 
sia buds,  and  the  roots  supply  ginger,  and  tur- 
meric. The  English  and  botanical  names  of  the 
principal  of  the  series  are  given  below,  and 
their  descriptions  will  be  found  under  their  se- 
veral heads. — Madras  Exhibition  of  1857.  Eng- 
lish C /clopadia,  Simmonds. 


A reea  or  bctle  nut, 
Retie  leaf  or  pan. 

Cassia  bark 

Cassia  buds,  

Cinnamon,  

Cloves, 

Mace  & nutmegs, 

Cardamoms,  

Do.  wild,... 

Pepper,  

l)o.  long,... 

Chillies, 

Ginger, 

Turmeric,  

Coriander,  

Cummin, 

Mustard, 


Areca  catcclm. 

Piper  belle. 

Laurus  cassia. 

Cinnamomum  iners. 
Cinnamomum  aromaticuin.i 
Eugenia  carvophyllata. 
Myristica  moschata. 
Elletaria  cardamomum. 

Piper  nigrum. 

Piper  longum. 

Capsicum,  (var.  sp.) 

Zingiber  officinale. 

Curcuma  longa. 

Coriandrum  sativum, 
Cuminum  cymiuum. 

Sinapis,  (var.  sp.) 


(7815)  SPIDER- AY OltTS.  Several  species 
of  spider-worts  are  abundant  in  Tenasscrim- 
One  Guinmelyua  raspilosa,  a creeping  species  of 
eommelyna  may  be  often  seen  trailing  up  the. 
sides  offences.  Another  with  blue  flowers  like- 
the  former,  but  with  a different  habit,  is  sprin- 
kled among  the  grasses  at  almost  every  door. 
The  latter  belongs  to  the  genus  aneilema, 
Aneilema  herbacceum.  There  ate  also  one  or 
two  other  species  common,  but  l do  not  find 
them  described. — Mason. 


(781 G)  S PIG  ELIA,  a genus  of  Plants  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  Spige/iocea>.  It  is  com- 
memorative of  Adrian  Spigelius.  The  characters 
of  this  genus  are: — Calyx  5 -parted;  corolla  funnel 
■ shaped,  with  a 5 cleft  equal  limb  ; anthers  con- 
1 verging  : capsule  didvnamous,  2-celled,  4-valved 
I many-seeded.  This  genus  consists  of  annual 
and  perennial  herbs,  and  under  shrubs  with  op- 
posite leaves  and  rose  coloured  or  purple  flow- 
ers. They  are  natives  of  North  and  South 
America,  and  are  found  in  various  soils. 

Eng.  Cue.  _ 

(7817)  SPIGEfd A MARYIANDICA.  Caro- 
lina Pink,  Pink  Root,  India  Pink.  A peren- 
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Jetfamnssie.  Ten. 
Narden  also  Nardos, 
G KEEK. 

Nardoom,  Lat. 


SPIKENARD. 

under  wliicli  the  Roman,  the  inounl ain,  the  In- 
dian, and  Syrian  kinds  are  mentioned,  'lliis 
proves,  as  lias  been  already  stated  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones,  that  Sumbul,  &c,  was  always  con- 
sidered by  Arabian  authors  as  synonymous  with 
the  Nardos  of  the  Greeks.  In  Persian  works  on 
Materia  M alien,  all  translated  from  the  Arabic, 
as,  for  instance,  the  ‘ Mukhzuu  al-Adwieh,’  or 
‘ Magazine  of  Medicines,’  we  have  four  different 
kinds  of  Sun bul  : — l,  Sunbul'llindee  ; 2,  Sun- 
bul  Roomee,  called  also  Sunbul  L kletee,  and 
Narden  Ukletee,  evidently  the  above  Celtic 
Nard,  said  also  to  be  called  Sunbul  Ital.on,  that 
is,  the  nard  which  grows  in  Italy  ; 3,  Sunbul 
Jibullee,  or  Mountain  Nard  : hence  it,  is  evident 
that  the  kinds  described  by  Dioscorides  aie  al- 
luded to,  and  in  fact  tlie  accounts  given  are 
merely  translations  of  his  descriptions.  The 
fourth  kind  of  Sunbul  appears  to  be  a hyacinth 
or  polyanthus.  But  the  first  is  that  witn  which 
alone  we  are  at  present  concerned.  The  synonyms 
given  to  it  are— -Arabic,  Sunbul -al-Tceb,  or  Fra- 
grant Nard  ; Greek,  Narden  ; Latin,  Nardoom, 
and  llindee,  Balehur,  and  Jataiuansee.  Lav- 
ing the  llindee  and  Sanscrit  names  of  an 
Indian  plant,  the  next  step  was  to  obtain  it. 
This  was  first  attempted  by  Sir  William  Jones, 
at  a time  when  we  had  no  access  to  the  Himala- 
yan Mountains,  and  a wrong  plant  was  stmt  him. 
Dr.  Hoyle  informs  us  that  on  making  inquiries 
on  the  subject,  when  at  Saharunpore,  in  3U°  N. 
lat.,  about  30  miles  from  the  foot  of  the  Hima- 
layas, he  learnt  that  Jatamansi,  better  known 
in  India  by  the  name  Bal-Chur,  was  yearly 
brought  down  in  considerable  quantities  from 
the  mountains,  such  as  Shalrna  Kedarkanta,  near 
the  Ganges  and  Jumna  rivers,  to  the  plains. 
Having  obtained  some  of  the  fresh  brought  down 
roots,  he  planted  them  both  in  the  East  India 
Company’s  Botanic  Garden,  and  in  the  moun- 
tains, in  a nursery  attached  to  it.  The  plant 
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niah  herbaceous,  medicinal  plant,  ( S . Mttry- 
landica),  a native  of  S.  America.  The  part  chiefly 
valued  is  the  root,  which,  in  its  newly  dried 
state,  is  celebrated  as  an  anthelmintic.  It  has 
a bitter  nauseous  taste,  and  a tea-like  smell. — 

Fan //hi  pi'. 

(7S1S)  SPIKENARD. 

Sunbul  ul-Teeb,  Arab. 

Bal  ehur,  Reng.  Hind. 

Jettaniausi.Chebur,  Guz, 

Satlauninsi,  >ans. 

Shad-a-mangie,  Tam. 

The  root  is  of  a blackish  colour,  and  resem- 
bles the  bushy  tail  of  the  Ermine.  Its  odour  is 
sirong  and  fragrant  ; and  it  is  much  esteemed 
by  all  Eastern  nations.  The  plant  is  a native 
of  the  mountains  of  the  north  of  India,  at 
very  great  elevations  ; and  the  roots  are  also 
brought  to  India  from  the  Persian  Gulf. — - 
Faulkner.  Spikenard  is  a substance  which 
has  enjoyed  celebrity  from  the  earliest  pe- 
riod of  the  world’s  history,  and  has  engaged 
the  attention  of  numerous  commentators  on 
the  works  of  the  ancients,  as  well  as  of 
some  modern  authors.  It  is  interesting  there- 
fore not  only  as  making  us  acquainted  with 
one  of  the  substances  known  to  and  esteem- 
ed by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  it  is  impor- 
tant likewise  as  being  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
since  the  Nard  of  Scripture  is  supposed  to  be 
the  same  substance  as  theNardosof  the  ancients 
called  also  Nardostuehys  (yapSiaraxvs)  and  hence 
Spikenard,  the  word  Stachys  being  rendered  by 
the  word  Spike.  Dioscorides,  in  the  first  chap- 
ter of  his  first  book,  treats  of  the  various  aroma- 
tic and  stimulant  substances  which  were  known 
to  the  ancients,  and  among  these  of  the  various 
kinds  of  Nard.  Of  the  first  kind,  called  simply 
Nardus  (ydpSos),  there  are  two  varieties,  the  one 
Syrian,  the  other  Indian  ; the  former  so  called, 
not  because  it  comes  from  Syria,  but  because  the 

mountains  in  which  it  is  produced  have  one  produced  was  found  to  belong  to  the  natural  or- 
der Valerianacea , and  has  been  named  Nardo- 
stachys  Jatamansi  by  De  Candolle,  and  formerly 
Patrinia  Jatamansi  by  Mr. Don,  from  plants  sent 
home  bv  Dr.AYallich,  from  Gossainthan,  a moun- 
tain ol  Nepal.  Mr.  Don  obtained  the  additional 
corroboration  that  Spikenard  bought  in  a che- 
mist’s shop  by  this  name  exactly  corresponded 
with  the  roots  of  the  Jatamansi.  ' (Royle,  ‘ lllust. 
Himalayan  Bot.,’  p.  242.)  Hence  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Nardos  described  by 
Dioscorides  is  the  Jatamansi  of  the  Hindoos, 
and  probably  the  same  substance  which  has 
been  mentioned  by  such  writers  as  Hippo- 
crates ; and  there  is  nothing  improbable  in 
its  being  the  Nard  of  -Scripture,  and  it  has 
been  shown  to  be  a plant  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Valerianacca.  It  is  curious  that  the  Cel- 
tic and  mountain  minis  are  also  Valerians,  the 
former  being  yielded  by  Valeriana  Ccltica  and 
V.Saliunca,  still  exported  from  the  mountains  of 


part  turned  towards  Syria  and  the  other  towards 
India.  This  may  refer  either  to  the  Hindu- 
Knsh,  or  to  so  many  Indian  products  finding 
their  way  to  Syria,  by  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea 
from  the  earliest  times, 
is  called  Gangitis  from 
near  which,  while  flowing 
it  is  produced,  bearing 
from  one  root.  These 


and  the  Euphrates, 
The  other  variety 
the  river  Ganges, 
round  a mountain, 
many  hairy  spikes 


are  strong-smelling,  but  those  growing  in 
moist  situations  less  so  than  those  found  on  the 
mountains.  One  variety,  he  further  says,  is  call- 
ed Sauphariticon,  from  the  name  of  a place. 
This  first  kind  being  called  Nardus,  and  distin- 
guished into  the  Syrian  and  Indian  varieties,  the 
second  kind  he  calls  Celtic  Nard  (eapSoj 
and  the  third  kind  a MountainNard  I vaphos  opeiv^\ 
On  consulting  Avicenna,  we  are  referred  from 
Narden  to  Sunbul,  pronounced  Sumbul,  and  in 
the  Latin  translation  from  Nardum  to  Spica, 
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Austiia  to  Egy  pt,  whence  it  lias  spread  into 
both  Africa  and  Asia,  being  valued  for  its  fra- 
grance, and  lienee  employed  in  perfuming  baths  ; 
and  the  other  by  f . tuberosa.  Dr.Rovle  mentions 
it  as  a curious  coincidence,  if  not  allowed  to  be 
a sign  ol  accurate  knowledge,  that  the  Persians 
should  translate  the  <pv  of  Pioscorides,  which 
he  also  calls  Wild  Nard,  Eoo  of  the  Arabians, 
by  the  term  Bekh-i-Sunbul,  Root  of  Soonbul. 
The  plant  correctly  ascertained  by  Sipthorp  has 
been  named  by  him  Valeriana  Dioscoridis. 

(7819)  SRILANTI-IES  ACMELLA.  This 
species  of  spilanthes  is  planted  by  the  natives 
ot  lenasserim  for  its  medicinal  properties. — 
Mason , 

(7820)  SPINACIA,  a genus  of  Plants  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  Chenopodiacecc. 
This  genus  is  dioecious,  the  male  and  female 
flowers  being  on  different  plants  ; the  male  flowers 
are  composed  ol  a calyx,  with  5 deeply  cloven 
concave  oblong  obtuse  segments  ; 5 stamens, 
with  filaments  longer  than  the  calyx,  with  oblong 
double  anthers.  The  female  flowers  have  a 
monosepalous  calyx,  with  four  divisions,  two  of 
which  are  smaller  and  opposite  ; a superior  ovary 
with  4 styles  and  simple  stigmas.  As  the  fiui’t 
ripens  the  calyx  hardens  and  adheres  to  it.  The 
ovary  contains  a single  seed.  There  are  only  two 
species,  which  are  herbaceous  plants  with  alter- 
nate leaves,  and  axillary  flowers  of  a green  colour. 

(7821)  SPINACEA  OPERA CE A,  The 
Common  Spinach. 

V usayley-keerny,  Tam. 

Is  well  known  on  account  of  its  use  in  the  kit- 
chen. It  has  an  herbaceous  stem  one  or  two  feet 
high,  branched, and  hollow  ; arrow-shaped  leaves  ; 
male  flowers  in  long  spikes,  abounding  with  pol- 
len ; female  flowers  on  another  plant,  axillary, 
herbaceous,  and  small.  The  fruit  is  a small 
rouud  nut,  which  is  sometimes  very  prickly. — 
Both  Spinacea  oleracea  and  New  Zealand  spinach 
are  commonly  cultivated  in  all  gardens. 

Spinach  is  used  as  a culinary  vegetable.  It 
grows  in  rich  soil,  requires  plenty  of  water, 
should  be  sown  thinly  in  drills  or  broad  cast 
every  month  or  six  weeks,  may  be  had  during 
the  hot  months  in  sheltered  situations,  with 
attention  to  water. — Jeffrey. 

(7822)  SPINACIA  TETRANDRA. 

Choolaee,  Hind. 

This  Hindustanee  name  is  indifferently  given 
to  Spinacia  Tetrandra,  Tetraudous  Spinach  and 
Amarantus  polvgamus.  The  former  is  a common 
sort  of  native  greens,  and,  when  boiled,  resembles 
spinach  ; it  is  procurable  nearly  all  the  year  round. 
The  latter  is  much  cultivated  by  the  natives.  It 
is  sown  broad-cast  in  beds  from  June  to  March. 
The  leaves  are  sold  in  the  bazar  at  one  pice  the 
seer.  Used  as  a greens  and  also  in  curries. — 
Riddell , Jeffrey . 
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(7823)  SPIN  AGE,  NEW  ZEALAND.  Is  f 
hardy  annual,  with  fleshy  leaves  and  numerous 
branches.  As  a spinage  it  is  as  valuable  as  the 
Crachc.  I|  watered,  grows  freely,  and  produces 
leaves  m the  hottest  weather. 

(7824)  SPINEL  occurs  crystallized  either  ir 
regular  octalu-dions,  or  in  macles  presenting 
different  forms.  It  is  of  various  shades  of  red, 
violet,  or  yellow,  more  rarely  black.  By  lapid- 
aries, the  scarlet  coloured,  is  termed  spinel  ruby  ; 
the  rose-red,  balas  ruby  ; the  yellow  or  orange 
red,  rubicelle  ; and  the  vioh  t-colomed,  almandine 
ruby.  'I  lie  first  is  the  most  valuable.  Spinel 
is  not  so  hard  as  the  oriental  ruby  ; and  is 
readily  distinguished  boili  by  its  colour  and 
ci  \ stallization.  Principal  localties  Sweden,  Cey- 
lon, Malay  Peninsula—  {Wuterstove)  Faulkner. 
According  to  the  English  Cvclopiedia  Spinel l 
Spinel!  Ruby.  Bains  Ruby  Oeylanile  Candile 
&c.,  is  a Mineral  occurring  in  loose  and 
imbedded  octohedral  crystals.  Primary  fornn 
the  cube.  Cleavage  easy,  parallel  ‘to  the. 
faces  of  the  octohedron.  of  the  black  opaque, 
variety  ; difficult  in  the  other  varieties.  Fracture: 
conchoidal.  Hardness  gieater  than  that  of 
quartz,  but  less  than  that  of  corundum.  Colour 
red,  blue,  violet,  green,  yellow,  brown,  and 
black.  M he  first  is  the  most  common.  Streak' 
white.  Lustre  vitreous.  Transparent,  translu- 
cent, opaque.  Specific  gravity  3 5 to  3'7.  In- 
fusible by  the  blow-pipe  ; the  red  varieties  are 
rendered  black  and  become  opaque  by  exposure 
to  it,  but  on  cooling,  at  first  of  a fine  green  by 
transmitted  light,  then  nearly  colourless,  and  at: 
last  become  again  red.  Spinell  is  found  in  Cey- 
lon and  Siam  in  isolated  and  rolled  crystals  in 
the  beds  of  rivers.  It  is  found  embedded  in 
carbonate  of  lime  in  North  America  and  Sweden. 
Several  varieties  have  been  analysed  ; red  trans- 
parent spinell  by  Vauquelin  ; blue,  by  Berzelius; 
green  and  black,  by  Dr.  Thomson 

Red.  Bine.  Green.  Black  : 

Silica, — 5-48  5T2  559 

Alumina, ,...82-47  72-25  73-39  6D7S 

Magnesia, 87S  1463  13-63  17-86 

Protoxide  of  Iron,.  — 4-26  7’42  10-56 

Lime,  — — trace  2 81 

Chromic  Acid......  6-18  — — — 
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(7825)  SPIR/EA,  a genus  of  Plants  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  Rosace ce  tribe  Spiracea. 
t he  name  occurs  in  ancient  authors,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  <nr el>a,  a cord,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  fitness  of  the  plants  for  twisting  into 
garlands.  The  genus  is  diffused  through  the 
temperate  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  and 
is  characterised  by  having  a 5-cleft  permanent 
calyx;  stamens  10  to  50,  inserted  in  a torus 
with  the  5 petals,  which  are  inserted  into  the 
calyx  ; carpels  sessile,  solitary  or  several  rarely 
connected  into  a capsule;  seeds  2-15, pendulous, 
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very  rarely  ascending-.  1'he  species,  upwards  ol 
50  in  number,  lbnu  small  unarmed  shrubs  or 
perennial  herbs  ; leaves  usually  simple,  sometimes 
pinuately  cut  ; flowers  white  or  reddish.  They 
are  found  in  Europe,  North  America,  Siberia, 
China,  and  the  Altai  and  Himalayan  Mountains. 

Eng.  Cgc.  Fortune  mentions  amongst  Chinese 

shrubs  the  Spirata  callosa  and  Spircea  Recve- 
siniia. 

(782 6)  SPIRITS. 

Duroo  Guz.  Hint).  | Slturah,  Putts. 

All  intliunmable  litpiids  obtained  by  distilla- 1 
tion,  as  brandy,  rum,  geneva,  whiskey,  &c,  are 
comprised  under  this  designation. — Faulkner. 

(7S27)  SPOGEL  SEED.  PLANTAGO 
ISPAGHULA. 


Ispagool,  1’eus.  EsubgoolJspngooljDuR. 

iluzr  kaloouti,  also  Guz.  Mind. 

Bu?r;w-kot.una,  Fuslioon,  Gueeic. 

Arab.  Ispoglutl  Yerei,  Tam. 

The  seed  of  a plant  ( Plantago  Ispaghula), 
grown  in  the  upper  provinces  of  India,  Guzerat, 
Persia,  &c.  The  seeds  are  of  a very  cooling  na- 
ture, and  form  a rich  mucilage  with  boiling  wa- 
ter, which  is  much  used  by  native  practitioners, 
and  occasionally  by  European  medical  men  in 
India,  in  cases  with  inflammation  of  mu- 
cous membranes.  The  seeds  met  with  in 
Bombay  are  brought  from  the  Persian  Gulf, 
Guzerat,  and  Sonmeeanee. — Faulkner.  In  India 
the  Plantago  Ispaghula  is  cultivated  during 
the  cold  season  for  the  seeds,  which  are  used  as 
art  emollient  and  light  article  of  diet  for  conval- 
escents — O’S/iavghuessy,  pane  510.  In  making 
a decoction  of Ispaghool  take  of  Ispaghool  seeds 
two  drachms,  distilled  water  one  pint.  Boil 
and  strain  : this  preparation  is  a simple  demul- 
cent. That  of  Ispaghool  is  used  in  dysenteries, 
and  recommended  by  Air.  Twining. — Bengal 
Phar.  p.  277. 

(7828)  SPONDIACE2E,  a natural  order  of 
Plants  belonging  to  the  Syncarpous  group  ol 
Polvpetalous  Exogens.  It  has  unisexual  flowers  ; 
a 5-cleft  regular  calyx  ; 5 petals,  inserted  under 
tiie  disc  ; 10  perigynous  stamens  arising  from 
the  same  part  as  the  petals  ; superior  sessile 
ovary,  25-celled,  with  5 very  short  styles  and 
obtuse  stigmas  ; one  ovule  in  each  cell.  Fruit- 
drupaceous.  Seeds  without  albumen.  The  plants 
of  this  order  arc  trees  without,  spines,  having 
alternate  unequally  pinnate  leaves  williout  pel- 
lucid dots.  The  flowers  are  arranged  in  panicles 
or  racemes.  This  order  was  formerly  included 
in  'Tercbinthacea , but  has  been  separated  by 
Kunth  and  Lindley,  on  account  of  their  syncarp- 
ous fruit  and  the  absence  of  a resinous  juice. 

I lie  real  affinity  of  Spondiacece  appears  to  be 
'nth  Aurantiacece , from  which  they  differ  in 
little  beyond  their  perigynous  stamens  and  the 
absence  of  dots  on  their  leaves.  They  are  na- 
tives of  the  AYest.  Indies,  the 
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and  the  Isle  of  Bourbon.  The  fruit  of  some  of 
the  species  of  Spoudiacece  is  eatable,  and  is  known 
in  the  West  Indies  bv  the  name  of  llog-Plums. 
— Eng.  Cgc. 

(782-9)  SPONGIA,  the  generic  name  under 
which  LimuEus  and  many  subsequent  systema- 
tises have  ranked  i he  very  numerous  forms  of 
organisation  analogous  to  the  sponges  of  com- 
merce. Generally,  and  we  think  justly,  zoolo- 
gists have  claimed  these  organisations  for  the 
animal  kingdom,  and  ranked  them  among  the 
Zoopltyla  ; but  there  are  eminent  writers  who 
dissent  from  this  view  on  different  grounds,  and 


Island 


s, 


prefer  to  rank  the  marine  and  freshwater  sponges 
with  plants.  For  in  regard  to  their  constituent 
structure,  they  are  composed,  as  so  many  of  the 
Polypifera  are,  of  a firm  homy  or  stony  skele- 
ton immersed  in  a soft  gelatinous  lining  mass  : 
in  respect  of  the  aspect  of  these  two  substances, 
the  resemblance  which  they  offer  to  Alcyonia 
appears  very  strong,  with  their  external  forms, 
uncommonly  varied,  sometimes  resemble  Al- 
rgou.ia,  often  approach  to  Palmipora,  frequent- 
ly to  P amnia , Agaricia , and  other  forms 
of  Lamellifei  ous  Zoopliyta.  The  currents 
of  water  which  pass  through  the  canals  of 
their  substance  are  analogous  to  many  oper- 
ations among  Polypifera  and  Mollusca,  and  de- 
pend on  similar  ciliary  organs,  which  have  been 
detected  in  situ  in  Grantia  ciliala.  As  however 
they  contain  no  Polypi , it  is  difficult  to  rank  them 
under  the  Polypifera.  Dr.  Johnson  omits,  in 
his  excellent  work  on  British  Zoopliyta , the 
sponges;  and  the  following  summary  of  his  rea- 
sons deserves  attention  : — “ If  they  are  not  the 
productions  of  Polypes,  the  zoologist  who  re- 
tains them  in  his  province  must  contend  that  they 
are  individually  animals,  an  opinion  to  which 
I cannot  assent,  seeing  that  they  have  no  animal 
structure  or  individual  organs,  and  exhibit  no 
one  function  usually  supposed  to  be  characteris- 
tic of  the  animal  kingdom.  Like  vegetables, 
they  are  permanently  fixed  ; like  vegetables  they 
are  non-irritable  ; their  movements,  like  those 
of  vegetables,  are  extrinsical  and  involuntary  ; 
their  nutriment  is  elaborated  in  no  appropriated 
digestive  sac  ; and,  like  cryptogamous  vegeta- 
bles or  algae,  they  usually  grow  and  ramify  in 
forms  determined  by  local  circumtances,  and  if 
they  present  some  peculiarities  in  the  mode  of 
the  imbibition  of  their  food,  in  their  secretions, 
yet  even  in  these  they  evince  a nearer  affinity  to 
plants  than  to  any  animal  whatever.”  On  this 
we  may  remark,  that  very  many  animals  are  as 
permanently  fixed  as  sponges  ; that  irritability 
is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  every  part  of  a sponge 
any  more  than  in  a Rhizostoma,  whose  divided 
digestive  cavities  are  very  unlike  ordinary  sto- 
machs ; and  that  the  forms  of  sponges  include  re- 
markable analogies  with  the  supports  of  Polypi. 
It  is  to  our  countrymen  Ellis  and  Grant  that 
the  history  of  sponges  is  most  indebted.  The 
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former  established  the  existence  nml  nature  of 
the  currents  of  water  which  puss  through  the 
substance  ; and  the  latter,  besides  confirming 
the  results  of  Ellis,  added  a vast  quantity  of 
new  and  valuable  observations.  Mr.  Bowerbank 
has  contributed  precise  information  regarding 
both  the  fossil  and  recent  sponges.  (Ellis,  ‘ On 
Corallines  Grant,  ‘ On  Sponges,’  in  1 Edin- 
burgh Philosophical  Journal  Bowerbank, 

‘ Geological  Proceeding,’  1840;  and  ‘ Alicros- 
copical  Journal,’  1841.)  Sponges  may  be  thus 
characterised  : — They  consist  of  an  albuminous 
skeleton  and  gelatinous  matter,  forming  a mass 
not  irritable,  with  numerous  holes,  connected 
internally  with  anastomosing  canals.  The  skele- 
ton is  either  simple,  consisting  of  horny  fibres, 
as  the  species  so  commonly  used  for  domestic 
purposes  ; or  compound,  being  strengthened  by 
calcareous  or  siliceous  spicula.  Some  of  the 
skeletons  of  sponges  are  entirely  horny  ; others 
are  entirely  siliceous  ; some  are  entirely  calcare- 
ous ; but  the  greater  number  are  compound,  and 
consist  of  horny  matter  with  additions  of  spicu- 
la in  various  proportions.  The  gelatinous  mat- 
ter, abounding  in  horny  matter  and  transparent 
globules,  connects  t he  different  parts  of  the  skele- 
ton and  membranes,  lines  the  various  canals,  and 
forms  the  margins  of  the  openings.  The  pores  are 
minute  openings  (on  the  surface)  with  a gelatinous 
margin,  strengthened  or  defended  by  the  skele- 
ton or  specula,  into  which  the  water  enters  in 
currents,  generated  probably  by  a ciliary  appara- 
tus, which, however,  has  not  yet  been  detected  by 
the  microscope,  except  in  Grantia  ciliata.  The 
water,  after  traversing  the  intern  r canals,  is 
ejected  by  means  of  orifices  which  are  larger  than 
the  pores,  and  in  many  species  are  elevated  above 
the  surface  in  the  form  of  tubular  prolongations 
of  the  canals.  The  ova  ave  numerous,  at  first 
appearing  like  groups  of  minute  irregularly  shap- 
ed opaque  granules,  derived  from  the  gelatinous 
matter,  which  unite  into  ovate  bodies,  falling  at 
maturity  into  tlie  canals,  and  are  expelled  by  the 
orifices.  These  ova  float,  in  the  water,  and  exhi- 
bit spontaneous  motion  by  the  rapid  action  ol 
the  cilia,  which  cover  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
body,  at  length  attach  themselves,  and  then  ex- 
pand into  the  forms  ot  maturity.  The  currents 
from  the  orifices  are  best,  examined  by  placing 
the  recent  animal  in  a shallow  dish  of  water,  and 
throwing  a little  powdered  chalk  on  the  surface, 
the  motion  of  which  will  indicate  the  direction 
of  the  streams.  For  the  purpose  or  examin- 
ing the  skeleton,  it  is  requisite  to  macerate  the 
sponge  in  hot  water,  which  removes  the  gelati- 
nous matter,  and  leaves  the  skeleton  in  a state 
fit  to  be  examined  under  a microscope.  When 
the  spicula  are  siliceous,  the  animal  matter  may 
be  removed  by  nitric  acid,  or  by  combustion,  as 
was  practised  by  Muller  (‘Zool.  Dan,  t.  85),  when 
the  vitreous  needles  will  appear  unaltered.  I he 
gelatinous  substance  of  sponges  is  scarcely  enpn- 
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Me  of  conservation.  It  is  usually  of  a ropy  con- 
sislencc,  sliding  off  from  the  skeleton,  or  else- 
pressed  oil'  by  the  divers  for  sponge.  It  is  ol 
various  colours,  but  commonly  fawn-coloured  , 
or  orange-coloured  ; in  this  respect  resembling 
the  gelatinous  parts  of  PolgpiariaM ornv  Spong- 
es with  anastomosing  fibres,  fit  for  domestic  use 
belong  mostly  to  warm  zones  of  the  sea  ; spong- 
es with  calcareous  spicula  arc  rather  numeroiu 
on  the  British  coasts  ; and  siliceous  spicula  art 
common  in  the  sponges  of  most  latitudes  [Srox- 
gtad.e.]  .Remains  ot  both  horny  and  spiculai 
sponges  occur  in  a fossil  state. — Eng.  Ggc. 

(7830)  S PON  DIAS  ACUMINATA. 

Amhut,  Duk. 

A middle-sized  elegant  tree,  with  shining 
leaves  ; fruit  the  size  of  a small  egg. — Riddell' 

(7S31)  SPONDIAS  DULOIS.  The  Otaheitti 
apple,  much  cultivated  in  the  Society  Islands.- 
Introduced  into  Bombay. — Riddell. 

(7832)  SPONDIAS  MANGIFER A. 

M i r rey  n i an  gi-  k a i , T a jt  . 

Ambalani,  Riieed.HInd. 

and  Beng. 


Ambara.  also  Anna,  To. 
Amatvm. 


The  Hog-plum.  The  leaves  of  this  tree  are 
used  in  the  preparation  of  chatnies.  The  green 
fruit  used  as  pickles. — Jajfrey.  The  hog  plum 
is  a large  tree  with  pinnate  leaves  ; deciduous  hi 
the  cold  weather  ; they  have  a peculiar  smel- 
when  bruised  : the  fruit  is  acid,  and  only  used  iii 
curries. — Riddell.  Spondias  Mangifera  is  culti- 

vated generally  by  the  Burmese  in  groves  neai 
large  towns.  The  tree  grows  to  a considerable 
and  yields  abundant  seed.- — McClelland 


n 

size 


ling’s  plum,  is  an  intensely  astringent  trail 
very  appropriately  named.  The  -Karens  have  < 
tradition  that  in  those  Golden  Days  when  Goe 
dwelt  with  men,  all  nations  came  before  him  oi 
a certain  day,  each  with  an  offering  from  the 
fruits  of  their  land,  and  the  Karens  selected  th< 
hog’s  plum  for  their  oblation  ; which  gave  suck 
offence,  that  God  cursed  the  Karen  nation  am 
placed  it  lowest  among  all  the.  nations  by  whoa 
i hey  are  surrounded. — Mason.  The  wood  of  tab 
tree  is  soft  and  of  little  if  any  use.  From  wound; 
made  in  the  bark  at  the  beginning  of  the  hot  sea- 
son very  large  quantities  of  transparent,  jiilit 
issue,  which  soon  hardens  into  a mild  insipir 
gum  very  like  gum  arabic.  The  fruit  is  eater 
raw  when  ripe,  and  before  ripe  is  pickled,  put  in- 
tarts  S:e. — Rhode,  M.S.S 


to  curries,  made  into 
(7833)  SPONGE 

Isfeng,  Arab. 
Eponge  Fh. 
Schwamm,  Gkr. 
Mooabadul,  Guz. 
IIind. 


SrONGI.V  OFI-’ICINA  I. IS. 


-pnngia 


It. 


Uniwatla,  Jap. 
Abcnnoordeh.  Peks. 
Ksponja,  Sr. 


A soft,  light,  very  porous,  compressible  sub- 
stance, readily  imbibing  water,  and  as  rcndUjl 
giving  it  out  again  ; and  now  ascertained  io 
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n species  of  zoophile.  The  colour  is  generally 
yellow  or  brown.  — Faulkner.  The  Offici- 
iial  Sponge  is  so  well  known  for  its  economic 
uses,  that  it  does  not  require  a detailed  descrip- 
tion. Numerous  species  are  known,  with  s< -t r. 
porous  bodies,  traversed  by  tortuous  canals  ; 
but  the  officinal  Sponge  is  imported  from  the 
Mediterranean  and  Red  Sen  ; some  ol  the 
coarser  kind  from  the  West  Indies.  Those 
of  the  British  Seas  would  probably  answer 
equally  well  for  burning.  When  collected, 

Sponge  contains  numerous  small  fragments 
of  corals  and  minute  shells,  from  these  it 
must  be  freed  before  it  can  be  used.  Sponge  is 
composed  of  Gelatine  and  Coagulated  Albumen. 
^Hatchett,)  When  burnt,  its  ashes  give  Carbon, 
and  some  Silex,  Carbonate  and  Phosphate  of 
Lime,  Carbonate  of  Soda,  Chloride  and  Iodide 
of  Sodium,  Bromide  of  Magnesia,  with  a little 
Oxide  of  Iron. — Hoyle. 

(7834)  SPRAT.  Bristle-finned  sprat. 
Sktipinna.  A small  fish  of  the  herring  tribe 
found  iuBurmah  seas.  It  is, however,  easily  distin- 
guished by  a long  filament  or  bristle,  which  is 
attached  to  each  pectoral  fin.  This  and  another 
species  are  often  called  sprats  by  Europeans,  and 
they  belong  to  the  same  tribe. — Mason. 

(7S35)  SPRINGS.  TheTenasserim  Provinces  are 
well  supplied  with  hot  springs  ; and  some  of  them 
are  probably  not  inferior  in  their  medicinal  qual- 
ities to  the  fashionable  Spas  of  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica. Though  their  waters  have  never  been  sub- 
ject lo  any  minute  analysis,  yet  we  know 
there  is  a great  variety  in  the  properties  of  dif- 
ferent springs.  They  may  be  arranged  in  three 
different  classes, — carbonated,  sulphureous,  and 
saline. 

'Carbonated  thermal  springs. — The  hot  springs 
m the  Ataran,  according  to  l)r.  Heifer’s  descrip- 
don,  belong  to  the  carbonated  class.  They  are 
dtuated  within  two  miles  of  the  old  town  of 
Ataran,  and  Dr.  Heifer  writes  : “ There  are 
en  hot  springs  or  rather  hot  water  ponds, 
>1  which  l could  only  examine  the  nearest, 
is  the  access  to  the  others  was  through  deep 
rater  at  130°  Fahrenheit  This  one  was  a 
semicircular  pond  about  fifty  feet  in  cir- 
•umfcrence.  in  one  place  it  was  thirty-five  feet 
h'ep.  The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  which  the 
-pi ings  evolve,  seems  to  render  the  neighbor- 
ed peculiarly  adapted  to  support  vegetable  life. 
—The  ground  around  the  spring  is  strongly  im- 
aregnnted  with  iron,  and  the  water  which  runs 
>ver  the  ochre  mud  has  a strong  styptic  taste. 

I he  springs  on  the  Ataran  approach  in  their 
composition  nearest  to  the  celebrated  waters  of 
I'eplitz.  “Their  medical  properties  would 
ruder  them  excellent  remedies  in  a number  of 
bseases  : liver  complaints  would  find  a powerful 
■emedy  in  them.  If  Amherst  should  be  selected 
ls  a resort  for  invalids,  the  hot  springs  on  the 
Uaran  could  easily  be  turned  to  advantage.  In 
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a direct  line,  they  would  be  only  four  or  five 
hours  distant,  and  a road  could  be  cut 
through  the  country  without  difficulty,  so  that 
patients  could  be  removed  there  and  bathe  in 
loco.”  Dr.  Morton  found  on  analysis,  that  the 
waters  contain  a considerable  quantity  of  cal- 
careous matter,  and  that  the  tufa,  which  it  de- 
posits on  the  border  of  the  springs,  is  a car- 
bonate of  lime.  They  appear  to  arise  from  the 
mountain  limestone,  ami  thus  to  hold  a geologi- 
cal  position  similar  to  that  of  the  hot  springs  of 
Great  Britain,  most  of  which  rise  from  strata 
below  the  coal,  and  hence  from,  or  through  the 
limestone. 

Sulphureous  thermal  springs. — About  four 
miles  below  Matah  at  the  forks  of  the  Tenas- 
serim,  and  a few  miles  north  of  the  latitude  of 
Tavoy,  there  are  hot  springs  highly  charged  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,, so  readily  recognized 
by  its  smell  which  is  precisely  that  of  the  wash- 
ings of  a gun  barrel ; the  odor  in  both  instances 
being  produced  by  this  same  gas  All  the  stones 
in  the  springs  are  of  a bright  brass  color,  pro- 
duced apparently  by  the  deposition  of  the  sul- 
phur ; and  although  the  virtues  of  these  waters 
are  hidden  from  man,  they  appear  to  be  well 
known  to  the  beasts  of  the  forest.  To  judge 
from  the  tracks  around  in  the  morning,  the  most 
incongruous  parties  are  held  here  every  night. 
The  delicate  liitle  tread  of  the  chevrotain 
and  barking  deer,  are  seen  side  by  side 
with  the  massive  steps  of  the  elephant  and 
rhinoceros  ; and  the  tiger,  and  the  leopard 
seem  to  lay  aside  their  fierceness,  and  peaceably 
walk  away  satisfied  with  a draught  of  the  much 
coveted  beverage.  Dr.  Heifer  said  these  springs 
belonged  to  “ the  class  of  sulphureous  mineral 
waters,  tinged  slightly  with  chalybeate,  like  the 
water  of  Brighton.”  Their  heat  above  the  at- 
mosphere is  not  great.  Mr.  Bennett  at  a recent 
visit,  found  the  thermometer  lo  rise  in  the  hot- 
test spring  to  only  119°.  They  rise  from  the 
slate  rocks,  like  the  Warm  springs  of  a consider- 
able part  of  Germany. 

Saline  Thermal  Springs. — On  the  margin  of 
the  granite  range  east  of  Tavoy,  either  near  the 
junction  of  the  slate  and  granite,  or  in  the 
granite  itself,  is  a series  of  the  hottest  springs  in 
the  Provinces.  I have  visited,  says  Mr.  Mason, 
four  or  five  in  a line  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  and 
found  them  uniformly  of  a saline  character  Around 
one  nearly  east  of  Tavoy,  the  stones  are  covered 
with  an  efflorescence  resembling  epsom  or  glauber 
salt.  Mr.  Bennett  found  the  Thermometcr  in  this 
spring,  to  rise  to  1 44°.  Major  McLeod  visited  one 
of  the  series  at  Palouk,  and  writes  : “ There 
are  two  spots  where  the  springs  show  them- 
selves. One  immediately  in  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  and  another  two  or  three 
minutes  walk  to  the  northest  inland. — There 
must  be  30  or  40  bubbling  up  along  a line  of 
about  50  feel  by  20. — The  hottest  was  19(>° 
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another  194°.  No  disagreeable  smell  or  taste.” 
The  hottest  springs  arc  at  Pai,  ten  or  fifteen 
miles  north  of  those  visited  by  Major  McLeod, 
and  according  to  Phillips  they  are  hotter  than 
any  on  record  out  of  volcanic  regions,  with  the 
questionable  exception  of  three  springs  in  China, 
which,  “ probably  exceeded  the  temperature  of 
the  air  from  70  to  120  degrees.”  The  principal 
spring  at  Pai, — for  there  are  several, — is  in  a 
little  sandy  basin  in  the  midst  of  granite  rocks 
on  the  margin  of  a cold-water  stream,  where 
it  bubbles  up  from  three  or  four  vents,  and  on 
immersing  the  thermometer  into  one,  the  mercury 
rises  to  189°,  within  fourteen  degrees  of  boiling- 
water.  Its  location  is  rather  peculiar,  not  being- 
in  a valley  like  the  others  1 have  seen,  but  on  the 
side  of  a hill  more  than  a thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  surrounded  by  large  masses 
of  coarse  grained  granite  rocks,  which  seem  to 
have  been  detached  from  the  summit  above. — 
Mason.  See  Mineral  Springs  also  Hot 
Springs. 

(7836)  SQUALID/E,  a family  of  Fishes  of 
the  section  Chondropterygii.  In  this  family, 
which  includes  the  various  species  of  Sharks,  the 
branchiae  are  attached  by  their  outer  margin  to 
the  skin,  and  the  water  taken  in  for  respiration 
makes  its  escape  through  narrow  outlets  cor- 
responding in  number  to  that  of  the  interspaces 
between  the  branchiae  : the  number  of  these 
openings  is  usually  five.  So  far  the  present 
fishes  agree  with  the  Hay  or  Skate  family 
[RaiiDiE]  ; but  the  peculiar  rhomboidal  form  of 
the  body  renders  it  easy  to  distinguish  the  Rays, 
which  moreover  have  a peculiar  cartilage  arising 
from  the  nasal  part  of  the  skull,  and  extending 
towards  and  even  meeting  the  anterior  part  of  the 
crest  of  the  pectoral.  This  character  is  pointed 
out  by  Muller  and  Henle,  who  state  that  it 
is  found  in  all  the  Ray  tribe,  and  also  in  Rhiuoba- 
tns  and  Prislis,  whereas  there  is  no  trace  of  it 
in  any  Shark. 

In  the  Sharks  the  body  is  elongated,  and  ta- 
pering gradually  from  the  head  to  the  tail,  or  but 
little  dilated  in  the  middle.  The  muzzle  is 
rounded  or  pointed,  depressed,  and  projects  over 
the  mouth ; the  nostrils  are  situated  on  the 
under  side  of  the  muzzle,  in  the  form  of  oblique 
openings,  which  vary  somewhat  in  figure,  accord- 
ing to  the  species.  The  fins  generally  consist 
of  two  dorsals,  two  large  pectorals,  two  ventrals, 
an  anal  fin,  and  a caudal,  the  form  of  which  is 
peculiar.  The  portion  of  the  tail  of  the  Shark 
which  supports  the  tail  fin  is  almost  always  bent 
upwards  at  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  body  ; the 
fin  itself  may  be  divided  into  three  parts— a 
superior,  an  apical,  and  an  inferior  portion  ; 
that  which  run3  along  the  upper  surface  is 
usually  narrow  ; that  on  the  under  surface  is 
broader,  but  decreases  in  width  to  its  point  of 
junction  with  the  apical  portion,  which  is  more 
or  less  dilated  at  the  extremity  and  obliquely 
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truncated.  Such  is  the  most  common  charade 
of  the  tail  and  tail-fin  in  the  present  fishes,  am 
one  which  is  not  found  in  any  recent  fishes  no 
belonging  to  the  Chondroptervgian  group 
The  Male  Sharks  are  smaller,  and'  differ  exter 
nally  from  the  Females  in  possessing  two  elong 
ated  appendages,  one  of  which  is  attached  to  th 
hinder  edge  of  each  of  the  ventral  fins,  the  use 
of  which  are  not  known.  Some  species  of  shark, 
bring  forth  their  young  alive,  whilst  others  nr 
inclosed  in  oblong  simitrausparent  horny  cases 
at  each  extremity  of  which  are  two  long  tendrils 
These  cases  are  frequently  found  on  the  sea-shore 
and  are  called  Sea-Purses,  Mermaid’s  Purses 
&c.  They  are  deposited,  observes  Air.  Yarrel! 
by  the  parent  shark  near  the  shore  in  the  wind- 
months.  The  convoluted  tendrils,  hanging  t 
sea- weed  or  other  fixed  bodies,  prevent  the  case- 
being  washed  away  into  deep  water.  Two  elong 
ated  fissures,  one  at  each  end,  allow  the  adinis 
sion  of  sea-water  ; and  the  young  fish  ultimate 
ly  escapes  by  an  opening  at  the  end,  near  wind 
the  head  is  situated.  For  a short  time  th* 
young  shark  continues  to  be  nourished  by  tin 
vitelline  fluid  contained  in  the  capsule  attached  ti 
its  body  by  the  connecting  pedicle,  till  having  ac 
quired  the  power  of  taking  food  by  the  mouth,  th; 
remains  of  the  ovum  are  taken  up  within  thi 
abdomen,  as  in  birds  and  some  other  animals 
“ A curious  peculiarity  has  been  observed  in  till 
young  both  of  the  Sharks  and  Skates  during  ; 
very  early  stage  of  their  existence.  From  eacl 
of  the  branchial  apertures  branchial  filament 
project  externally  ; each  filament  contains  a singl 
minute  reflected  vessel,  in  which  the  blood  i 
thus  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  surroundiii; 
medium.  The  appendages  are  only  tempor 
ary,  and  the  blood  of  the  fish  is  afterward 
aerated  by  the  true  gills.  This  very  interest- 
ing discovery,  which,  I believe,  is  of  recen 
date,  forcibly  reminding  us  of  the  tempoia 
external  branchial  in  the  young  Batrachiat 
Reptiles  in  the  tadpole  state,  has  been  observa 
by  Air.  Richard  Owen  in  the  Blue  Shark  {Gar 
churias  glaucus)  •,  by  Mr.  John  Davy,  in  th 
Torpedo  ; and  by  Dr.  Allen  Thompson,  of  Edin 
burgh,  in  theThornback.  Cuvier  had  previous 
ly  noticed  it,  and,  in  ‘ Regne  Animal,’  has  refer 
red  to  a figure,  published  by  Schneider,  of  a ver 
young  shark  in  this  condition,  for  which,  regard 
ing  it  as  the  normal  state  of  the  fish,  that  Indus 
trious  pupil  of  Bloch  had  proposed  the  name  t 
Squalus  ciliaris.” — (Yarrell.) 

The  Squalid ce  and  Raiidsc  have  long  occu 
pied  the  attention  of  Professor  Aluller  an 
Dr.  Henle,  who  have  conjointly  published  a 
excellent  work  on  these  groups,  ‘ Systematise!) 
Beschreibung  der  Plagiostomen.’  The  character 
of  the  various  genera  into  which  they  divide  th 
Sharks  are  here  given. 


(7837)  ScyUium,  Cuv.— This  genus  is  re: 
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.rioted  to  such  species  as  have  the  anal  fin  placed 
iearer  to  the  head  than  the  second  dorsal  fin, 

(7S3S)  Pristinrns > Bonnln,  differs  from  Scyl- 
iitM  in  having  a long  snout,  and  also  in  possess- 
ng  a series  of  larger  scales,  arranged  like  the 
eetli  of  a saw  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  tail. 
It  contains  but  one  species. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(7839)  G/uloscyllinm . 

(7S40)  Jleiuiscyllium,  Muller  and  Henle. 

( 7 S-t  1)  Crossorhiuns,  Muller  and  Henle. 

(7S42)  Ginglyuiostoma , Muller  and  Henle. 

(7843)  Slegostoma.  Muller  and  Henle. 

(7844)  Garchcu'ins , Guv. — Teeth  flat,  sharp, 
ind  serrated  on  each  side,  either  in  the  upper 
aw  only, or  in  both  jaws. — Euy.  Cyc. 

(7845)  SQUILL,  COUNTRY.  Ekytiiro- 
> I V >1  IXDICUM.  Rotll. 


Unsool,  Iskeel,  Arab. 
Nurrialii,  Cyng. 
Junglec-Teenz,  Duk.  Guz. 
Hind. 

?'urri  Vungaynm,  Tam. 
Jiuiglie  piaz,  Duk. 


Tryaz-i-duslitie,  Pers. 
Nuiri- Vuiijyuin,  Tam. 
Addi  Vitella  guddaloo, 
1'el. 


I his  is  not  the  produce  of  the  Scilla  maritima, 
hough  it  lias,  improperly,  been  so  called  by  the 
higlish  in  India,  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
rue  Squill  in  medicinal  virtues.  Ainslie  did  not 
nd  the  Native  medical  Practitioners  employ  it. 
‘arriers  are  in  the  habit  of  using  it,  in  conjunc- 
ion  with  other  articles,  for  horses,  in  cases  of 
hrangury  and  Fever.  It  grows  in  abundance 
i these  districts,  in  waste,  sandy  soils. — Jins. 
<hit.  Med.  p.  44. 


(7S46)  SQUILL,  Sea  Oxion. 


Meerzwiubel,  Geii. 
Scilla,  Cipolla 

marina,  It. 


Scille,  Fa. 

Scilla,  Lat. 
Cebola  albarrana, 


Sr. 


A perennial  bulbous  rooted  plant  ( Scilla 
' nriiima ),  found  on  the  shores  of  Spain,  Portu- 
nl,  North  ot  Africa,  and  the  Levant.  The 
nibs  are  pear-shaped,  and  vary  in  size  from  that 
f the  fist,  to  the  compass  of  a child’s  head, 
he  root  is  very  nauseous,  intensely  bitter, 
-rimonious,  and  causing  inflammation  when  rub- 
ed  in  the  skin.  As  met  wiili  in  the  shops, 
pull  is  commonly  in  the  form  of  the  dried 
"reds  of  the  root.  It  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
.•medics  in  the  materia  medica. — FaM/ter. 
(7S47)  S 1 AG  1 1 1 S.  Labiat.e.  These  are 
l<i 1 1 1 s ot  no  great  beauty,  and  being*  of  a weedy 
a'ure  are  hardly  worth  cultivating. — Riddell. 
(7848)  ST  AC  1 1 YTARPIi  ETA  MUTABILIS. 
krbenace.e.  A shrubby  plant  with  variegated 
:avlet  flowers  in  terminal  spikes  ; propagated 
7 cuttings.  — Ridded. 

(7849)  STAG  II YT  ARP  II  ETA  JAMAI- 

LNSIS.  An  annual,  with  blue  flowers  in  ter- 
nna'  spikes  ; common. — Riddell. 

(7850)  STAGMARIA,  a genus  of  Plants  be- 
’"§Ulg  to  the  natural  order  Terebinthacece.  It 
as  named  by  Mr.  W.  Jack,  assistant-surgeon  in 
le  East  India  Company’s  service,  and  author  of 


‘ Malayan  Miscellanies,’  from  the  Greek  word 
s ra.yt.La,  ‘ a dropping  fluid.’ The  tree  S.rernicijlita , 
which  is  the  Arbor  vernicis  of  Rumphius,  and  the 
Kayo  Rangas  of  the  Malays,  is  full  of  acrid 
resinous  juice,  and  is  a native  of  the  Eastern 
Islands,  but  not  very  abundant  in  Sumatra,  though 
occasionally  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
rivers.  The  calyx  is  tubular,  with  the  limb  irregu- 
larly ruptured,  deciduous.  Petals  5,  longer 
than  the  calyx,  obtuse  spreading,  subreflexed. 
Stamens  5 alternating  with,  but  inserted  above, 
the  petals  into  the.  stipelike  torus.  Filaments 
filiform,  equal  to  the  petals  in  length. 

Anthers  oblong.  Ovary  stipitate,  3-lobed,  lobes 
1 -seeded,  1-2  of  which  are  usually  abortive. 
Styles  1-3,  terminating  the  lobes  of  the  ovary. 
Stigmas  obtuse.  Berry  kidney-shaped,  furrow- 
ed, 1-seeded,  with  a warty  rind.  Em- 

bryo exnlbuminous,  erect : cotyledons  united  ; 
radicle  incurved.  The  genus  is  nearly  allied  to 
Rhus,  but  besides  the  difference  indicated  in  the 
above  character,  it  has  simple  leaves,  which  are 
without  stipules.  The  wood  of  the  tree  is  of  a 
fine  dark  colour  towards  the  centre.  The  bark 
exudes  a resin  which  is  extremely  acrid,  causing 
excoriation  and  blisters  when  applied  to  the  skin, 
in  this,  as  well  as  in  becoming  black  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  it  resembles  the  Melanorrhcea, 
Gashew-Nut  Tree,  Poison-Oak,  and  many  others 
of  the  Terebinthacece.  According  to  Rumphius, 
this  tree  yields  the  celebrated  Japan  lacquer, 
or  varnish,  and  he  considers  it  the  same  with 
that  of  Siam  and  Tonquin.  Loureiro  however 
represents  the  latter  to  be  the  produce  of  an  An- 
gela. Mr.  Jack  says  the  varnish  of  Siam  and  Co- 
chin-Ghina  is  probably  the  best,  but  that  of  Ce- 
lebes and  of  Java,  which  is  the  produce  of  this 
tree,  is  also  employed  for  the  same  purposes,  aud 
cannot  be  much  inferior,  as  it  bears  an  equally 
high  price.  Rumphius  says  the  exhalations  of 
this  tree  are  considered  noxious,  and  the  people, 
of  Macassar,  and  of  other  parts  of  Celebes  in 
particular,  entertain  such  dread  of  it,  that 
they  dare  not  remain  long  under  it,  much 
less  repose  under  its  shade.  As  however 
it  furnishes  the  celebrated  varnisli,  the  Chinese 
and  Tonkinese  boldly  repair  to  the  tree,  but 
employ  caution  in  collecting  the  resin.  This 
they  do  by  inserting  into  the  trunks  two  pieces 
of  bamboo,  sharpened  at  their  points,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  penetrate  the  bark  in  a somewhat 
oblique  direction.  These  remain  all  night,  and 
are  extracted  before  sunrise  the  next  morning, 
the  trees  yielding  no  juice  during  the  day. 
This  fluid  resin  bears  a high  price,  being 
sold  in  Tonkin  and  Camboja  for  33,  50, 
or  60  dollars,  (he  pccul,  of  about  133  lbs  , 
but  in  many  of  the  provinces  of  China  for 
200  or  300  dollars.  1 he  varnish  is  prepared 
for  use  by  boiling  it  with  an  equal  weight  of  the 
oil  of  Tang-yhu,  which  is  a Chinese  tree  allied  to 
the  Mimusops  elenyi,  from  whose  fruit  an  oil  is 
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prepared.  The  proportions  are  varied  according 
to  the  purposes  for  which  the  varnish  is  required. 
Sometimes  dry  pigments  are  added  for  the  sake 
of  red  or  other  colours.  The  Japanese  are  the 
most  skilful  in  preparing  and  ornamenting  all 
kinds  of  work  with  this  varnish,  and  their  black 
lacquered  works  are  conveyed  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  (Jack,  Malayan  Miscellany,  No.  3 re- 
printed by  Sir  W.  Hooker. — Eng.' Cyc. 

(7S51)  STAGMARIA  VERN IC1FLUA,  one 
of  the  black  varnish  trees  of  China.— O’ Sh. 

(7852)  STALACTITE  and  STALAGMITE. 
Stalactitic  Carbonate  of  Lime  occurs  chiefly  in 
long  masses  suspended  from  the  roofs  of  caverns 
in  limestone  rocks.  Stalactites  appear  to  be 
continually  forming  ; water  containing  carbonate 
of  lime  held  in  solution  by  carbonic  acid,  trick- 
ling through  crevices  in  the  roofs  of  the  caverns, 
gradually  during  its  exposure  to  the  air  loses  its 
carbonic  acid,  and  consequently  deposits  its  car- 
bonate of  lime  ; the  water  passing  over  the  por- 
tion first  deposited  gradually  acids  to  it,  and 
eventually  gives  the  carbonate  of  lime  its  great 
length  and  stalactitic  character.  The  flatter  de- 
posits, called  stalagmites,  are  formed  on  the 
floor  of  the  cavern  by  the  water  there  deposit- 
ing that  portion  of  its  carbonate  of  lime  which 
is  not  separated  during  the  formation  of  the  sta- 
lactite. Stalactic  Carbonate  of  Lime  is  met 
with  in  the  veins  of  lead-ore  in  Durham  and 
Northumberland.  Caverns  are  sometimes  nearly 
filled  with  these  deposits,  which  in  some  cases 
are  of  very  large  dimensions.  The  most  remark- 
able instances  of  their  occurrence  in  Britain  are 
in  the  cavern  at  Casileton  in  Derbyshire,  and 
Maeallaster  Cave  in  the  Isle  of  Skve.  The  grot- 
to of  Antiparos  in  the  Archipelago,  the  Wood- 
man’s Cave  in  the  llarz  in  Germany,  and 
that  of  Aiu.ee.lle  in  France,  are  striking  in- 
stances of  their  formation  in  other  countries. 
Besides  the  occurrence  of  this  variety  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  in  the  stalactitic  form,  it  is  some- 
times met  with  reniform  and  tabular,  and  in 
other  imitative  shapes.  'The  lecture  is  sometimes 
perfectly  lamellar,  occasionally  fibrous,  the  fibres 
diverging  from  a centre,  with  pearly  or  silky  lus- 
tre, and  sometimes  resinous  or  waxy.  The  colour 
varies  from  white  to  grayish,  brown,  red,  and 
vellowish-white.  Opaque,  but  frequently  trans- 
luseent.  'The  Oriental  Alabaster,  much  employ- 
ed by  the  ancients  in  statuary  and  the  formation 
of  vases,  appears  to  be  of  stalactitic  origin. — 
Enq.  Cyc.  Carbonate  of  Lime,  is  a very  abundant 
mineral  in  the  Tenasseriin  Provinces  and  embra- 
ces several  varieties.  Stalactical  Carbonate  of 
Lime  is  one  of  these.  All  the  Tenasseriin  lime- 
stone caves  have  stalactites  hanging  from  their 
rools  ; and  stalagmites  raised  on  their  floors.  The 
Siamese  Karens  often  bring  over  bits  of  limestone 
of  the  shape  of  a shell, and  when  broken,  a shell  usu- 
ally of  the  genus  melanin  appears,  that,  has  been 
encrusted  with  carbonate  of  lime.  Much  of  the 
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alabaster  of  which  ornaments  are  made  is  stahm- 
inite  j but  all  the  alabaster  images  of  the  Tenas- 
seriin  coast  are  made  of  marble  : and  not  of  coin- 
pact  gypsum,  which  they  much  resemble. — Mason , 

(7853)  STALAGMITES  (from  o-TaAa-y/Hs,  a 
dropping),  the  name  of  a genus  of  Plants  belong, 
ing  to  the  natural  order  Clnsiacece,  or  Ghdtifera >. 
It  has  polygamous  or  bisexual  flowers  • 4-5 
sepals,  which  are  persistent  and  bractless  ; 5 
petals  alternating  with  the  sepals  ; 4-5  united 
stamens,  the  bundles  flat,  elongated,  and  divided 
at  the  apex  into  several  short  antherilerous  por- 
tions opposite  to  the  petals,  and  alternating  with 
5 large  truncated  glands  ; the  anthers  are  2-. 
celled,  bursting  longitudinally;  the  ovary  is  3-5- 
celled,  with  1 ovule  in  each  cell  ; stigma  3-5- 
lobed  ; the  fruit  a berry.  The  species  are  trees 
natives  of  the  East  Indies  and  Ceylon,  and  lie- 
long  to  the  family  which  produces  the  gamboge 
of  commerce.  Dr.  White  states  that  one  of  tin 
species,  the  S.  ovifolia,  which  is  a native  ot 
Ceylon,  yields  a true  gamboge,  which  is  employer! 
in  commerce.  It  is  known  bv  its  oval  shiirina 
leaves,  its  lateral  fascicled  flowers,  male  and 
hermaphrodite  mixed.  Ils  anthers  are  arranged 
in  6 or  8 bundles,  and  it  possesses  a 3-celled 
1-8 -seeded  ovary. — Eny.  Cyc. 

(7854)  STALAGMITES  OVALIFOLIA, 
Brown  and  Graiiam.  Syn.  Xanthochvmiisi 
ovalifolius.  (Boxb.  ii.  p.  382.)  A native  of  the 
Southern  provinces  of  India  and  Ceylon.  The 
seeds  were  sent  from  Ceylon  by  General  Hay 
MacDowal,  to  the  Calcutta  Garden,  under  the 
Cingalese  name  Ambul  G/iorfca  ; in  7 to  10 
years  the  trees  began  to  blossom  during  the 
whole  of  the  hot  season,  and  in  July  1812r 
when  ten  years  old,  they  produced  perfectly  ripe 
fruit.  Dr.  Wight  is  of  opinion  that  this  tree 
yields  one  kind  of  gamboge  in  Ceylon.  It  is 
desirable  to  ascertain  what  may  be  the  produce 
of  tiie  trees  in  the  Calcutta  Garden. — O' Shaagh- 
nessy,  page  236. 

(7855)  STALAGMITES  PICTOR1A,  Syn. 
Xanthochymuus  pictokius.  (Roxb.  ii.  p- 
033.) 

Dampel,  Beng.  and  Hind.  [ Kata  Ghorka,  Cing. 

A native  of  the  mountainous  districts  of  India ; 
leaves  opposite,  linear,  lanceolate  ; flowers  in 
lateral  fascicles,  berry  ovate,  pointed.  Fruit 
ripens  in  November  and  December,  and  the  tree 
yields  a large  quantity  of  inferior  gamboge. — 
O' Shaughnessy,  page  23G. 

(7S56)  STAPELIA,  AsclepiadK/E.— 1 This  is 
an  extensive  genus  of  plants  with  curiously 
marked  flowers  like  a toad’s  hack,  they  are  star- 
shaped,  and  grow  from  the  roots;  these  plants 
being  succulent,  are  apt  (o  drop  oil  if  grown  m 
too  rich  or  moist  a soil, they  give  seed  and  may  be 
cultivated  from  it, but.  more  readily  from  slips  shad- 
ed partially,  and  watered  sparingly. — Hide  ell.}  , 
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(7857)  STAI'ELIA  1HJFF0NIA.  Asclr- 

PIA  DE.£. 

Kar  nlum.  Duk. 

The  Toad-like  Stnpelia. 

(7 8 5 S)  STAl’KLIA  GBANDIFLORA  and 
S.  VAlllEG  ATA. — The  species  iire  stemless 
plants  with  foetid  (lowers,  star-shaped,  colour  re- 
sembling a toad's  back  : the  plains  should  not, 
have  much  water  or  be  exposed  to  the  3iin  ; easily 
propagated  bv  seed  or  cuttings. — liidddl. 

( 7 S 5 9 ) STAPELIA  A"  lit  GAT  A.  Horn,. 
Gaily inoliau,  Tam  | Koondana  Komooloo  Tel 
Ainslie  s Mat.  Med.  //.  251). 


(7860)  STAPIIYLEA  (from  irracpu\h,  a bunch 
of  grapes),  the  name  of  a genus  of  Plants,  the 
tvpe  of  the  natural  order  Stapheleacece.  It  lias 
a coloured  5 -parted  calyx,  with  an  ureeolate  disc 
at  the  base  ; five  upright  petals  ; live  stamens 
standing  round  the  disc  ; an  ovary  with  from 
two  to  three  styles,  with  a small  stigma  ; a 
membranaceous  swelled  capsule  with  two  or 
three  cells,  and  one  or  two  seeds  in  each.  This 
genus  has  six  species,  of  which  one  is  a native 
of  Europe,  one  of  North  America,  one  of  Japan, 
Iwo  of  Jamaica,  one  of  Peru,  and  one  of  the 
Himalayas. — Entj.Cyc. 

(7861)  STAPIIYLEA  EMODI  is  an  Indian 
species  : it  was  found  by  Dr. Hoyle  in  the  Hima- 
layas, at  an  elevation  of  7000  feet.  (Hoyle,  ‘ ill. 
Him.  Pot..,’  p.  165  ) 

(7862)  8TAPHYLEACE2E,  Madder-Nuts,  a 
small  natural  order  of  Plants  belonging  to  the 
Syncarpous  group  of  Polypetalous  .Exogens, 
They  are  shrubs  with  opposite  pinnate  leaves, 
having,  both  common  and  partial  petioles,  and 
the  flowers  arranged  in  terminal  stalked  racemes. 
The  calyx  has  live  sepals,  which  are  imbricated 
iu  aestivation  ; petals  five;  stamens  five,  alternate 
wit  h the  petals,  perigvnous ; ovary  2- or  3-celied, 
seated  on  a disc;  fruit  membranous  or  fleshy, 
frequently  deformed  by  the  abortion  of  some  of 
its  parts  ; exalbuminous  roundish  ascending  seeds, 
with  a bony  testa,  large  hilum,  and  thick  coty- 
ledons. There  are  only  three  genera  and  ten 
species  belonging  to  this  order,  which  are  inhabi- 
tants of  the  warmer  and  temperate  parts  of  the 
earth.  Only  one  species,  the  Slaphi/lea  piunata, 
is  found  in  Europe.  This  order  was  separated  by 
Lindlev  from  the  order  Celastracerp,  with  which 
it  is  most  nearly  allied,  but  from  which  it  is 
distinguished  by  its  opposite  pinnated  stipulate 
leaves.  One  of  the  genera,  Turpinia  has  unisex- 
ual flowers.  The  species  do  not  possess  active 
properties.  The  seeds  of  all  contain  a mild  oil, 
which  may  be  expressed. — English,  Ogclopedia, 
page  892. 


(7863)  STARCH. 
Abgoon,  A iiah. 
Amitlon,  Fa. 

Amidain,  Gkr. 

Aimed i,  It. 

Frocured  generally 


Neeshaslita,  Pers. 
Kruclimal,  Rus. 
Amidon,  Ahnidon,  Sp. 

from  wheat  flour  and  po- 
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tatoes.  'Die  best  kind  is  white,  soft,  friable, 
and  easily  reduced  to  powder.  It  is  insoluble 
in  cold  water  and  alcohol,  but  readily  affords  a 
gelatinous  solution  in  warm  water,  which  is  large- 
ly employed  for  stiffening  articles  of  wearing  ap- 
parel, and  for  dressing  some  descriptions 
of  goods  after  weaving.  It  is  also  much  em- 
ployed by  calico  printers,  and  others. — Faul/nier . 
Starch  is  a substance  which  is  found  very  gene- 
rally present  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It 
occurs  in  the  forms  of  irregularly  shaped  granules 
inclosed  in  the  cells  of  plants,  it,  is  easily  detect- 
ed in  the  cells  of  plants  under  the  microscope, 
by  the  addition  of  a small  quantity  of  solution  of 
iodine  which  immediately  gives  lo  the  starch 
granules  a blue  colour.  Starch  can  be  readily 
separated  from  the  tissues  of  plants,  on  a large 
scale  by  bruising  them  and  stirring  them  in 
water;  when  left  at  rest  the  cellulose  of  the 
tissue  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  the 
starch  floats  in  the  water.  If  the  water  contain- 
ing the  starch  is  now  poured  oft'  and  allowed  to 
stand  a few  hours  the  starch  will  fall  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  is  easily  collected. 
In  this  way  it  is  obtained  for  commercial  and 
dietetical  purposes.  Starch  is  thus  found  to  be 
diffusible  through  water,  but  not  soluble  in  it. 
It  differs  then  from  cellulose,  on  the  one  hand, 
by  its  diffusibilitv  through  water  ; and  on  the 
other,  from  dextrine,  sugar,  and  gum,  by  its  in- 
solubility. In  composition  it  resembles  these 
substances,  and  during  the  growth  of  the  plant 
it  is  evidently  converted  into  one  or  the  other 
according  to  the  necessities  of  the  plant, 
ft  contains  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen 
(C12,  Hg,  03>)  and  belongs  to  that  series  of 
substances  to  which  the  term  Dextrine  has  been 
applied.  In  certain  groups  of  plants,  inter- 
mediate substances  between  those  mentioned  have 
been  obtained.  Thus,  in  the  Lichens,  a sub- 
stance exists  which  resembles  starch  in  many  of 
its  properties,  but  does  not  assume  its  defi- 
nite granular  form.  This  is  called  Lichein. 
Another  substance  also  closely  approach- 
ing starch  iu  its  general  characters  is  Inulin. 
This  substance  is  not  coloured  blue  by  iodine, 
and  has  other  distinctive  properties.  It  is 
rounded  iu  the  various  species  of  Inula, 
and  has  also  been  detected  in  other  plants. 
From  these  facts  we  may  gather  that  Starch  is 
the  result  of  the  chemical  activity  of  the  plant- 
cell at  particular  stages  of  its  growth.  It  is 
one  of  those  secretions  to  which  the  name  assimi- 
lable is  applied,  and  is  evidently  capable  of 
undergoing  great  changes  during  the  life  of  the 
plant.  It  is  almost  constantly  present  during 
the  earlier  stages  of  cell-growth,  so  much  so  as 
to  lead  to  the  supposition  that  its  presence  is 
universal  during  certain  stages  of  the  life  of  the 
plant-cell.  In  some  plants  and  parts  of  plants 
however  it  rapidly  disappears,  being  either  con- 
verted into  sugar  or  cellulose,  or  some  of  the 
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Humorous  unassimilable  secretions  of  plants. 
That  the  latter  takes  place  very  frequently  is 
rendered  probable  by  the  discovery  that  caout- 
chouc ami  gutta  pereha  can  be  artificially  manu- 
factured from  starch,  whilst  it  lias  long  been  well 
known  that  starch  may  be  converted  into  sugar 
and  gum.  Starch  differs  from  sugar  in  its  not  be- 
ingiermentable.  It  is  however  readily  convertible 
into  sugar  by  agents  which  induce  fermentation. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  the  protein  of  the 
plant-cell  acts  chemically  in  converting  starch 
into  sugar  during  germination,  and  the  term 
Diastase  has  been  applied  to  the  proteinaceous 
matters  found  in  connection  with  the  starch  of 
germinating  seeds.  Starch  occurs  usually  in 
the  cells  of  plants  in  the  form  of  granules.  In 
the  earlier  si  ages  of  their  growth  these  are  attach- 
ed to  the  sides  of  the  cell,  or  to  portions  of 
the  endoplastic  protein  wherever  they  may  be 
placed.  In  most  cases  these  granules  are  simple 
■or  single  ; but  when  they  are  developed  near  each 
other  a union  is  formed  of  one  or  more,  and  the 
result  is  a compound  granule.  Schleideu  also 
-describes  Amorphous  Starch,  and  states  that  in 
some  plants  the  sides  of  the  cells  are  lined  with 
a layer  of  starch  having  no  definitely-formed 
granules.  In  the  majority  of  starch-grannies  a 
little  spot  may  be  seen  which  is  called  the  hilum, 
and  has  been  by  some  regarded  as  a nucleus  or 
central  point  of  the  formation  of  the  granule.  It 
does  not  however  seem  to  bear  the  relation  in  all 
eases.  Much  dilference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the 
true  nature  of  the  starch  granule.  Some  observers 
have  supposed  that  it  consists  of  a series  of 
flattened  plates  or  dishes  laid  one  upon  the  other, 
the  result  of  successive  depositions  of  starch 
matter.  This  view  will  he  seen  to  be  erroneous 
if  the  starch-granule  is  submitted  to  heat,  or 
sulphuric  acid,,  when  it  will  be  found  to  unfold 
and  exhibit  itself  in  the  form  of  a vesicle  or  bag. 
From  this  it  appears  that  this  bag  is  compressed 
in  the  ordinary  state  of  the  starch,  and  its  sides 
being  folded  in,  gives  it  the  appearance  of  dishes. 
At  one  time  it  was  supposed  that  starch  was 
•characteristic  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Yeichow 
lias  however  demonstrated  its  existence  in  con- 
nection with  cellulose  in  a large  number  of  ani- 
mals. Bush  first  pointed  it  out  in  the  human 
brain.  It  has  been  found  also  in  the  human 
blood  ; and  with  cellulose  and  sugar  if  can  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  truly  characteristic  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom. 

Starch  is  a substance  easily  manufactured, 
and  is  largely  used  in  several  of  the  arts,  ns  well 
as  an  article*  of  diet.  It  can  be  obtained  from  a 
great  variety  of  plants,  and  many  of  the  most 
productive  of  it  are  natives  of  the  tropical  coun- 
tries in  the  East.  Starch  occurs  in  the  forms  of 
irregularly  shaped  granules  enclosed  in  the  cells 
of  plants,  and  can  be  easily  separated  from  the 
tissues  of  plants,  on  a large  scale  by  bruising 
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the  cellulose  of  the  tissue  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  and  the  starch  floats  in  the  water.  Bar. 
mg  certain  stages  of  the  life  of  the  plant-cell, 
the  presence  of  starch  is  supposed  to  he  univer- 
sal, but  in  some  plants  or  parts  of  plants  it  rapid- 
ly disappears,  being  either  converted  into  sugar 
or  cellulose,  or  some  other  secretion.  Indeed  no 
two  writers  agree  as  to  the  per  centage  of 
starch  yielded  by  different  plants,  nor  is  .this  re- 
sult unexpected,  for  even  in  the  same  plants,  the 
quantity  o(  starch  varies  with  the  season,  the  soil, 
climate,  age,  ripeness,  length  of  time  t.lie  roois 
have  been  out  of  the  ground,  &c.  It  will  lie 
however  that  starch  is  one  of  the  consti- 
psivts  in  all  mealy  farinaceous  seeds, 
roots,  and  other  parts  of  plants.  In  the 
Best  Indies,  the  Maranta  arumlinacea,  alloinyca, 
and  nubilis  and  various  species  of  Canna  furnish 
this  fecula,  Two  varieties  of  Cassava  furnish  a 
very  superior  quality,  which  is  known  in  com- 
merce as  Brazilian  arrow  root,  the  amylaceous 
matter  from  Zinnia  pumila  and  other  species  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  has  been  sent  as  arrow 
root,  a similar  product  is  obtained  in  Chili,  from 
Alstromeria  pallida  and  the  Singalese  get  a kind 
of  starch  from  the  nut  of  the  Ovens  circinalis  hv 
pounding,  the  Ircsli  kernels.  The  following  are  the 
chief  fecula  or  starch-like  substances  of  the 
East,  and  may  be  consulted  separately  also  under 
the  head  Arrow  Root,  Eood  and  Mauantka. 

Arrow  root,  West  Indian, 

Arrow  Root,  East  Indian 


seen 

tuent 

fruits 


do. 

do. 

Mergui, 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Tapioca, 
Cassava-meal. 
Plantain  meal. 
Sago,  Singapoor, 
Sago,  Malabar, 
Sago-meal, 

Salep, 

Nelumbium  seeds, 
Singhara  seeds. 
Yams, 

Telinga  potato, 
Sweet  potato, 
Ceylon  moss, 

'*  Kotee  kalangoo.” 
Farina  of 
Cliara  kelangoo, 
Champoo, 

Sago,  Indian, 


Maranta  arundinacea. 

! Maranta  ramossissima. 
Curcuma  nngustifolia. 
from  other  species  of  Curcuma. 


...  Tacca  pinnatifida. 

..  Jatropha  manibot. 

Do 

..  Musa  paj-adisiaca. 

..  Arenga  saccliarifera. 

..  Caryota  wrens. 

..  Phoenix  farinifera. 

...  IJabenaria,  &c. 

..  Nelumbium  speciosum. 

..  Trapa  bispinosa 
..  Dioscorea,  (var.  sp.) 

..  Amorphoph.'illuscampanulatus, 
..  Batatas  esculenta. 

. Plocaria  Candida. 

. Aponogeton  Monostacliyon. 

. Parkia  Diglobosa. 

. Plectranthns  tuberosus. 

. Caladium  N'ymphifolium. 

. Cycas  revoluta. 

. Cycas  Circinalis. 

The  specific  quantity  of  starch  derived  from 
several  plants  varies  from  141  to  147.  and  pro- 
bably those  specimens  prepared  from  dry  seeds, 
such  as  wheat  and  maize  starch,  which,  as  com- 
mercial articles  at,  least,  arc  less  pure  than  those 
prepared  from  recently  dug  roots,  have  also  the 
lowest  density.  As  an  article  of  diet,  the  most 
tenacious  varieties  of  starches  are  preferred,  on 
account  of  the  economy  of  employing  an  arti- 
cle of  which  a less  quantity  will  suffice,  and  the 
same  is  true  when  applied  to  starching  linen, 
provided  the  Jelly  be  not  deficient  in  clearness. 


them,  and  stirring  them  in  water;  when  left  at  rest  In  respect  to  tenacity,  there  is  a very  great  difler- 
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ence  between  the  Jellies  prepared  from  the  dif- 
ferent starches,  a disc  of  jelly  prepared  from  sweet 
Cassava  breaking  with  78  grains,  while  that  of  a 
jelly  from  the  Tousles  mois,  of  the  West  Indies 
did  not  break  with  a weight  of  2,446  grains.  Ex- 
periments of  a similar  kind  are  required  to  test 
the  starches  of  India.  When  Starch  jelly  is 
used  for  the  purpose  of  starching  or  glazing 
linen,  or  cotton  goods,  the  most  transparent  va- 
rieties are  preferred, provided  they  also  possess  the 
requisite  tenacity,  but  on  this  point,  also  expe- 
riments regarding  our  Indian  Starches  are  neces- 
sary.— Madras  Exhibition  of  1857.  English 
Cyclopaedia.  Simmouds ’ Commercial  Products. 
Starches  from  different  plants  are  best  distin- 
guished from  one  another  by  examining  either  as 
transparent  opaque  objects  their  grains  or  glo- 
bules with  a microscope,  for  though  in  the  same 
species,  there  are  considerable  differences  in  size 
and  form, the  different  kinds  are  on  the  whole  quite 
distinguishable.  This  is  of  the  more  importance 
because  the  adulteration  of  starches  is  chiefly 
effected  by  mixing  a cheap  variety  with  a higher 
priced  one,  and  in  practice  when  the  observer 
lias  a number  of  pure  and  authentic  specimens 
before  him  to  have  recourse  to  as  standards  of 
comparison  the  discrimination  is  by  no  means 
difficult. — Hassall. 

(7864)  STATICE.  PlumbagineyE.  Sea  laven- 
der.— Many  of  these  species  bear  pretty  purple, 
white  and  blue  flower,  and  are  much  cultivated 
in  Britain  ; the  S.  Arborca  is  n very  handsome 
shrub  and  requires  a large  space  for  its  spreading 
roots,  is  propagated  by  seed,  in  good  garden 
soil. — Riddell. 

(7865)  STAUNTONIA,  a genus  of  Plants  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  Menispermacece  and 
tribe  Lardizabalece,  named  after  Sir  George 
Staunton.  This  genus  is  remarkable  as  being 
one  of  those  which  is  common  to  China  and  the 
Himalayan  Mountains,  and  has  hence  afforded 
useful  inferences  respecling  the  districts  where 
the  tea-plant  might  be  successfully  cultivated. 
The  genus  is  characterised  by  having  monoecious 
flowers ; the  male  having  a 6-leaved  calyx,  with 
the  leaflets  in  two  rows  ; petals  6 or  wanting  ; 
stamens  6,  opposite  to  the  petals,  distinct  or 
monadelphous ; anthers  adnate,  opening  out- 
wards ; rudiment  of  ovary.  The  female  flower 
has  the  calyx  of  the  male  ; no  petals  ; 6 sterile 
dwarfish  stamens  ; ovaries  3,  distinct,  oblong, 
with  many  ovules;  stigmas  sessile,  simple- flower- 
ed. Berries  often  fewer  than  3,  divaricate,  fleshy, 
opening  longitudinally  on  their  inner  side.  Seeds 
numerous,  oblong-ovate,  or  reniform ; embryo 
minute  in  base  of  a fleshy  albumen  ; radicle  in- 
ferior. The  species  are  divided  into  two  sub- 
genera— Stauntonia  being  without  petals  and 
having  monadelphous  stamens : llolbacllia  hav- 
ing 6 gland-like  petals  and  the  stamens  free, 
l’he  species  form  large  climbing  shrubs,  with 
alternate  petiolate  pelf ately  digitate  leaves.  Leaf- 
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lets  leathery  in  texture,  3-nerved,  very  entire, 
with  all  the  petioles  swelled  and  jointed  at  both 
extremities;  racemes  fascicled,  axillary,  a few 
flowered  at  the  base  of  the  branches.  Flowers 
white,  externally  purple,  fragrant.  Berries  large 
and  purple.  The  Himalayan  species  are  found 
in  Nepal  and  in  30°  N.  l'at.,  at  elevations  of 
5000  and  6000  feet.  Their  fruit,  having  a 
sweelish  pulp,  is  eaten  by  the  natives  of  these 
mountains,  and  they  might  no  doubt  be  accli- 
mated in  the  gardens  of  this  country,  as  they 
experience  a considerable  degree  of  cold  at  the 
elevations  where  they  are  found. — Eng.  Ctjc. 

(7866)  STEAIUN.  The  harder  portion  of 
animal  tats  ; olein  or  elain  being  the  softer  one. 
Stearin  yields  an  acid,  called  Stearic  acid,  having 
the  form  of  brilliant,  white,  scaly,  crystals, 
which  is  largely  employed  in  soap  and  candle 
making.  ( JE 'tiers ton.) — Faulkner 

(7867)  STEATITE,  a soft  magnesian  mine- 
ral silicate  af  magnesia — unctuous  to  the  touch, 
for  which  reason  it  is  also  termed  soapstone.  It  is 
also  known  in  Commerce  as  French  chalk.  Itssp. 
gr.  is  2.65  to  2.9  ; its  colour  is  usually  greyish, but, 
when  worked  and  varnished,  it  becomes  dark  olive 
green.  It  occurs  in  beds  generally  associated 
with  talcose  slate.  Like  potstone  and  serpentine, 
which  it  nearly  resembles  in  composition,  it  be- 
comes considerably  harder  by  exposure  to  the 
air.  When  first  raised  it  may  be  easily  turned 
with  chisels  : the  turned  articles  may  be  polished 
first  with  sand  and  water,  and  afterwards  with 
tripoli  and  water,  and,  for  the  highest  gLss,  with 
rotten  stone  and  oil,  woollen  cloths  being  used 
in  each  case.  When  the  steatite  has  become 
hard,  the  methods  employed  for  alabaster, 
may  be  resorted  to.  Steatite  has  also  been  named 
figure  stone  in  consequence  of  its  having  been  used 
as  the  material  for  idols  and  other  figures,  which 
form  the  household  gods  of  the  Chinese  .■  it  was 
formerly  supposed  that  they  were  made  of  a pre- 
paration of  rice.  The  refractory  nature  of 
soapstone,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  is 
worked,  admit  of  its  being  cut  into  slabs 
for  fire  stones  in  furnaces  and  stoves,  and 
for  jambs  for  fire-places.  It  is  also  mixed 
with  blacklead  in  the  manufacture  of  crucibles. 
It  is  bored  out  for  conveying  water  instead  of 
lead  pipes.  It  is  an  excellent  material  for  kitch- 
en-sinks, wash-tubs,  bath-tubs,  urinals,  &c.  It 
is  readily  wrought,  and  may  be  bored,  turned, 
and  planed  by  the  ordinary  tools  of  the  carpen- 
ter, and  it  may  be  screwed  together  almost  as 
easily  as  hard  wood.  It  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  porcelain  : it  makes  the  biscuit  semi- 
transparent, but  brittle.  Tt  forms  a polishing 
material  for  serpentine,  alabaster,  and  glass,  and 
removes  grease  spots  from  cloth.  It  is  ground 
into  a powder  and  used  for  diminishing  the 
friction  of  machinery.  Dana  states  that  soap- 
stone is  used  in  the  United  States  for  the  sizino-- 
rollcrs  in  cotton  factories  ; in  which  case  they 
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are  of  large  dimensions,  such  as  -J-l  feet  long, 
and  5 to  6 inches  in  diameter.  The  ad- 
vantage of  soapstone  as  a mate)  iai  for  baths 
and  sizing  rollers,  are,  that  it  is  not  affect- 
ed by  the  acid  usually  employed  in  sizing,  and 
is  not  liable  to  warp,  contract,  or  expand,  bv 
change  of  temperature  and  moisture. — Tomlinson. 
Steatites  are  common  in  Southern  Asia,  and 
of  all  sorts  and  colors.  At  Kurnool  and 
at  Salem  and  near  Mysore  there  are  very 
tine  and  beautifully  white  soapstones,  and  near 
Ghittoor  there  is  a valuable  description,  (simi- 
lar to  the  Cornish  serpentine)  procurable  in 
large  blocks  and  suitable  for  many  statuary 
and  decorative  purposes.  There  is  a quarry 
of  excellent  potstone  at  the  Nagery  Hills, 
which  is  likely  to  become  a valuable  addition  to 
the  Madras  trade.  The  stone  is  of  line  grain, 
easily  worked  with  the  chisel  and  susceptible  of 
a high  polish,  when  oiled,  this  stone  resembles 
in  a great  degree  black  marble.  Some  interesting 
specimens  of  manufacture  in  this  material,  show 
a considerable  advancement  in  design  and  execu- 
tion.— M.  E.  J.  R.  See  Soapstone. 


(7868)  STEEL. 

Acier,  Fit. 

Stahl,  Ger. 

Foul  ad,  Guz.  Hind. 
Pers. 

Acciajo,  It. 


Chalybs,  Lat. 
Stal,  Hus. 
Acero,  Sr. 
Stal.  S\v. 


Is  iron  combined  with  a small  quantity  of 
carbon.  It  is  brittle,  resists  the  file,  cuts  glass, 
affords  sparks  when  struck  on  flint,  and  retains 
the  magnetic  virtue  for  any  length  of  lime.  It. 
loses  this  hardiness  by  being  ignited,  and  cooled 
very  slowly,  Steel  is  used  for  making  razors, 
surgeon’s  instruments,  swords,  forks,  Ac. — 
Faulkner. 

Gonasamoondrum  Steel,  is  made  at  several 
villages  in  the  Circar  of  Elgundel  at  Ibrahim- 
putnum,  and  Konapore  in  the  Karaolla 
Purguunah,  and  at  Atmacore  and  Chintulpet  in 
the  Velloorla  Talooka,  it  formerly  was  prepared 
at  several  other  places,  but  the  Steel  furnaces  in 
them  are  now  abandoned.  The  teepoor  as  it  is 
called,  the  raw  material  of  the  steel,  is  manu- 
factured at  Maytpilly  a village  twelve  miles  south 
of  the  Godavery,  belonging  to  Balmookund,  from 
a ferruginous  sand  procured  from  gneiss  by 
roasting,  pounding  and  washing.  The  whole 
process  of  the  manufacture  of  this  steel  is  de- 
tailed with  accuracy  and  minuteness  by  Hr. 
Yoysey  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Asiatic  So- 
ciety’s Transactions  and  also  by  Hr.  Malcolmson 
in  the  Geological  Society’s  Transactions  of  183!). 
Both  these  gentlemem  visited  the  steel  furnaces 
at  Konasainoondrum  in  the  adjoining  district 
of  Neermul  which  supply  the  material  from 
which  the  Damascus  blades  are  manufactured. 
The  steel  manufactured  at  these  villages  is  very  in- 
ferior to  the  Konasamoondrnm  steel — and  does 
not  fetch  half  its  price  Yet  the  teepoor  is  used 
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for  both,  and  the  same  care  is  apparently  bestow- 
ed in  the  preparation,  the  only  difference* 
that  could  be  detected  was  that  the  pure  iroi 
which  along  with  the  teepoor  and  tint 
bran  is  placed  in  the  crucible,  G in  the  case  o i 
the  k.on<isanioondruni  steel  prepared  from  thee 
yellow  clay  iron  ore,  found  in  the  laterite  all 
I aatpilly,  while  at  lbrahimputnuin  and  the  otlien 
villages  any  iron  without  reference  to  tlieorn 
from  which  it  is  smelted  is  used.  The  exact; 
chemical  eondiiion  of  the  metal  under  the  form 
ol  steel  has  as  yet  evaded  scientific  investigatioi 
which  renders  it  probable  that  the  inferiority  ol>i 
the  lbrahimpHtnum  steel  may  be  attributable* 
to  this  one  neglect.  The  Mogul  who  rents  tlm 
Konasainoondrum  furnaces  would  seem  to  be  oil 
this  opinion  as  he  holds  a strict  monopoly  oven 
the  1 aatpilly  iron,  insomuch  that  1 had"  sonm 
difficulty  in  procuring  a specimen  of  the  metal 
In  the  steel  furnaces,  five  men  are  employed,  viz 
the  principal  workman  who  has  the  care  of  the* 
crucibles,  which  he  is  continually  moving  about 
t he  furnaces  by  means  of  a long  iron  rake,  and 
four  bellows  men.  The  daily  pay  of  the  chief 
is  two  seers  of  rice,  and  two  annas  a day.  The 
others  receive  half  the  rice  and  money,  if  the  steel- 
comes  out  of  the  crucible  at  all  blistered  or  un- 
equal on  the  surface,  it  is  rejected  as  worthless. — 
There  are  two  kinds  of  crucibles,  the  large' 
and  the  small,  each  of  which  contains  a lump’ 
of  steel  of  from  one  to  two  pounds  in  weights 
1 he  cost  of  the  furnace  varies  from  four  to 
six  annas  for  the  smaller  pieces,  and  from; 
eight  to  ten  annas  for  the  larger.  The- 
workmen  complain  that  the  Hyderabad  mar- 
ket is  now  lost  to  them,  their  steel  being: 
undersold  by  steel  from  Europe,  which  is  there* 
preferred  for  the  manufacture  of  arms.  The  chief! 
consumption  is  confined  to  the  country  about, . 
where  it  is  used  for  hatchets,  sickles,  &c.  At 
Lingampilly  and  another  village,  both  close  to  - 
Aimulwarrah,  barrels  for  Pistols  and  Matchlocks- 
are  prepared.  All  kinds  of  old  iron,  old  moat; 
buckets,  agricultural  instruments,  &c.  are  collect- 
ed and  formed  into  rods  of  the  thickness  of  a. 
man’s  finger. — These  are  then  twisted  by  an  in- 
strument for  the  purpose  ; three  or  four  of  these'- 
rods  are  joined  together  lengthways,  another  band 
of  iron  of  the  same  breadth  and  of  the  thickness s 
of  a third  of  an  inch  is  taken  and  welded  to 


this,  both  being  formed  into  a band  which  is 


twisted  and  afterwards  beaten  into  a solid  cylin- 
der which  is  bored  by  a hard  steel  chisel.  Pistol 
barrels  are  made  after  this  manner,  but  less 
trouble  is  bestowed  in  the  manufacture  of  a coars- 
er kind  of  Matchlocks  — the  process  commenc- 
ing with  simply  twisting  a band  of  metal.  Pis- 
tol barrels  manufactured  by  the  first  process 
are  sold  for  Rupees  twenty  and  upwards,  and 
Matchlock  barrels  so  prepared  for  double  that 
amount,  the  last  made  after  the  simpler  manner 
are  much  cheaper.  Swords,  daggers,  bullum 
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and  spoil  f lilfintb  »rc  inanufaelured  at  Elgundel 
from  tliecourttfy  steel  -Cutu.  Davidson-,  Assis- 
tant Resident-. — MAJ.'C.  for  Eib.  qf  1881.  The 
manufacture  tff  steel  is  a branch  of  Industry 
for  which  India  has  long  been  celebrated*  This 
substance  can  be  made  of  good  quality  in  small 
quantities  and  at  a comparatively  trilling  cost  ; 
ihe  process  is  more  carefully  conducted  than  that 
af  making  iron  and  the  results  are  on  the  whole 
more  satisfactory.  Some  defects  however  are 
found  in  the  cast  steel  of  India,  which  interfere 
materially  with  its  sale  in  the  European  market. 
I'iiese  are  the  hardness  of  the  external  sur- 
ace  of  the  melted  lumps,  and  their  itiequa- 
ily,  few  being  alike.  The  hardness  is 
mused  by  the  lumps  cooling  too  rapidly  on 
he  surface  from  the  small  size  and  thinness  of 
lie  crucibles.  This  branch  of  manufacture  is 
mscepi ible  of  improvement  in  India,  and  there 
s a great  abundance  of  rich  ores,  fluxes,  and  re- 
rnctoi-y  clay  in  most  of  the  districts  of  this 
’residency.  The  great  desideratum,  however,  is 
i bed  of  good  coal  that  would  convert  into  coke 
some  of  the  black  sandstones  and  band  irons 
xhibited  in  this  class  with  their  accompanying 
trafa  of  lime,  fire-clay,  white  pipe-clay  and  thick 
teds  of  yellow  and  red  sandstone,  are  very  similar 
o those  found  in  the  coal  bearing  strata' of  Ben- 
?i1  and  other  countries. 

The  steel  wire  of  Chinnapatam  in  Mysore,  has 
mg  been  known  : a specimen  exhibited  by  the 
iiperintendent,  Bangalore  Division,  is  worthy  of 
Ionorable  Mention. — M.E.J.  R. 

(7869)  STENACTIS.  Composite. — This  is 
showy  purple  flower,  and  well  adapted  for 
orders  ; it  is  a native  of  California  and  propa- 
ated  by  cuttings  or  dividing  the  roots. — Riddell. 
17870)  SfERCULIA,  a genus  of  Plants 
liich  gives  its  name  to  the  natural  order  Sler- 
tliacece , which  sometimes  forms  a section  of  the 
rder  Bj/Hmiiaceoe.  The  name  is  derived  from 
stercules,  as  that  from  1 stercus,’  some  of  the 
jecies  being  remarkable  for  the  strong  and  dis- 
p-eeable  odour  of  their  leaves  or  flowers.  The 
-‘iius  is  characterised  by  having  polygamous  or 
loncecious  flowers;  calyx  5-lobed,  somewhat  co- 
aceous ; petals  wanting ; stamens  inonadelph- 
■s,  disposed  in  a short  sessile  orstipitnte  urceol- 
i ; anthers  adnat.e,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  in  one 
two  rows ; solitary  or  ternately  aggregate; 
iiry  stipitate  or  sessile  ; carpels,  follicular,  five! 

■ IBwer  from  abortion,  distinct,  1 -celled,  one  or 
any-seeded,  opening  on  the  inner  side:  seeds 
sposed  in  two  rows  along  the  suture  of  the 
' pels ; sometimes,  when  the  carpels  have  opened 
id  become  spread  out,  they  appear  to  be  ar- 
nged  along  the  sides  of  a leaf-like  membrane; 
(-ds  with  fleshy  albumen,  and  flat  leafy,  equal 
tyhidons.  T he  species  consist  of  various-sized 
-e-s,  with  soft  timber,  which  arc  found  in  the  tro- 
cnl  parts  of  the  world  with  simple  or  compound 
nes  !111(1  axillary  panicles  or  racemes  of  flowers 
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Many  of  them  are  of  considerable  use  in  the 
countries  where  they  are  indigenous.  Like  the 
ordef  to  which  they  belong,  several  species  are 
mucilaginous  ; and  others  yield  libie,  which,  from 
its  tenacity,  is  made  into  ropes.  Some  yield  a 
gummy  exudation  resembling  tragacantli,  and 
which  is  sometimes  substituted  for  it  : thus  the 
gum  called  Tragacantli, which  is  sonietiinesimport- 
ed  from  Sierra  Leone,  is  said  by  Dr.  Eindlev 
to  be  yielded  by  a species  which  lie  called  .S’. 
Tragacaniha,  the  S.  pubescent!  of  others.  So  Dr. 
Roxburgh  states  Kuteera  Gum,  which  is  often 
substituted  for  tragacantli,  to  be  produced  by 
S.  ureus,  a tree  of  the  mountains  of  the  Coroman- 
del coast.  Dr.  Royle  however  states  that  the 
kuteera  gtnn  of  many  parts  of  India  is  yielded 
by  Cochlosperumm  Gossgpium. — Rug.  Cyc. 

It  is  however  certain  that  a species  of 
Sterculia  yields  a tragncanth-like  gum  on 
the  west  coast  of  America,  as  another  does 
in  India.  Several  species  of  this  genus  are 
remarkable  for  the  tenacity  of  the  fibre  of  their 
bark,  which  is  employed  for  cordage,  as  My  rod  la 
longi/lora  in  Guiana,  and  Chorlsia  crispfuliu  in 
Brazil,  Dombeya  nmbellata  in  the  Isle  of  Bourbon, 
and  Sterculia  Ixria  in  the  West  Indies  Heliclercs 
Isora  may  be  similarly  employed  in  India.  Sler- 
cuUa  guttata  is  a tree,  a native  of  Malabar, 
which  was  first  made  known  by  Capt.  Dickenson, 
in  the  year  1 8 0 J.  The  bark  of  the  younger  parts 
of  the  tree  abounds  with  very  strong,  white,  flax- 
en fibres,  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  Wvnaad 
manufacture  a kind  of  coarse  clot,h.  It  is  not 
usual  to  make  use  ot  the  bark  until  the  tenth 
year,  when  its  size  will  be  equal  to  that 
of  most  forest  trees.  The  tree  is  felled, 
the  branches  lopped  off,  and  the  trunk  cut. 
into  pieces  of  six  feet  long,  a perpendicular 
incision  made  in  each  piece,  the  bark  open- 
ed, and  taken  off  whole,  chopped,  washed,  and 
dried  in  the  sun.  By  these  means,  and  with- 
out any  further  process,  it  is  fit  for  the  purposes 
of  clothing. 

Sterculia  villosa,  called  On  da  l in  Assam,  is  an- 
other tree  of  this  genus,  which  is  a native  of  the 
mountainous  countries  to  the  eastward  of'  Ben- 
gal- Trunk  straight.  The  bark  is  smooth,  but 
fibrous.  Bags  are  made  of  it.  Its  fibres  are 
made  into  cords  by  the  natives  of  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Bengal,  to  bind  wild  elephants  with. 
Of  a eoil  of  Oadal  rope,  Major  Jenkins  gave  the 
following  notice  in  the  year  1 847;  The  Oadal 
tree  is  vej-y  common,  and  the  rope  is  made  most 
readily  ; the  bark,  or  rather  all  the  layers,  can  be 
stripped  off  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  tree 
witli  the  greatest  facility,  and  tine  pliable  ropes 
may  be  made  from  the  inner  layers  of  bark, 
whilst  the  outer  yield  coarse  ropes.  The  rope  is 
very  strong  and  very  lasting— wet  doing  it  little 
injury.” 

Oadhal  is  a creeper  in  Kemnon,  with 
fine,  strong  fibres  ; and  Microlffua  spccfabilis  13 
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n I ree  found  at  the  l‘ot)t  of  the  Himalayas,  which  i 
yields  fibres  lit  lor  rope-making.  — Ruy/e  Fib. 
P Units. 

1 lie  seeds  of  S.  macrocarpa  and  of  S.  hetero- 
phy/la  are  called  Cola  on  the  African  coasts. 
In  Asia,  in  the  same  wav,  the  seeds  of  S.  Balan- 
ghas,  are  described  by  Rumphius  ns  being  roast- 
ed and  eaten  by  the  natives  of  Amboyna,  while 
the  capsules  are  burned  for  the  preparation  of  the 
colouring  matter  called  Cassoumba.  The  seeds 
ot  S.  mens  and  of  S.  J'retida  are  likewise  eaten  in 
India  after  having  been  roasted,  as  are  those  of 
S.  chiclux  in  Brazil.  Those  of  S.  alata  are  also 
said  to  be  used  as  a cheap  substitute  for  opi- 
um in  the  district  of  Silhet ; but  this  state- 
ment, implying  the  presence  of  narcotic  princi- 
ples, requires  careful  examination  before  it  can 
be  received  as  a fact,  as  we  generally  find  an 
accordance  rather  than  so  great  a difference  in  the 
properties  of  species  of  the  same  genus.-  Fmg.  Gyc. 

(7871)  STERCULIA:  Species.  Nar  orbast 
from  a species  of  the  tree  common  in  Wy- 
naad  on  the  higher  elevations.  The  bast  is  as 
durable  as  ordinary  Russian  bast,  but  inferior  to 
the  best  Russian  bast. — Mclvor. 

(7872)  STERCULIA  ALATA.  Boodii’s 
coco  an  UT.  A handsome  tree  bearing  a large 
fruit,  called  Boodh’s  cocoanut  is  met  with  in  the 
Tenasserim  Provinces,  whose  winged  seeds  are 
sometimes  eaten  by  the  natives. — Mason. 

(7873)  STERCULIA  COLORATA. 

Bhaee  or  karaka,  Duk. 

A large  tree  with  palmated  five-lobed 
leaves  ; deciduous  in  the  cold  season  ; flow- 
ers in  March  and  April  ; carpels  of  a bright 
red,  somewhat  resembling  the  broad  pod  of 
a pea  opened  with  the  peas  adhering  ; the  tree 
when  covered  with  them  has  a strange  appearance. 
— Riddell. 


(7S74)  STERCULIA  ECETIDA,  Linn.  Fetid 

STERCULIA. 


Peenata  marum,  Tam. 
Karill,  Mal. 

Peenary  Marum,  Tam. 


Clonipan  Boerong, 
Humph. 

Gurrapa  Badum  Chet- 
too,  Tel. 


Grows  to  a very  large  size,  with  digitate 
leaves  ; deciduous  in  the  cold  weather.  Flowers 
in  March  and  April,  of  a dull  crimson  colour, 
and  of  an  offensive  odour : the  seeds  are  roast- 
ed and  eaten. — Riddell. 


A large  tree  but  chiefly  found  on  the  W.  Coast 
and  Mysore,  where  it  is  applied  to  a number  of 
useful  purposes.  This  is  one  of  the  trees  which 
are  believed  to  furnish  the  smaller  “ Poon  spars,” 
I fort.  Garden  19. — M.  E.  J.  R.  In  the  cells 
of  this  fruit  there  are  contained  certain  white 
kernels  which  have  a very  pleasant  taste  intar 
•arnem  ossiculum  locatur  oblongo-rotundum  nu- 
cleum  coutinens  eandidum  amaro-dulcein.  “ Vide 
Ilort.  Mal.  P/tar.  4,  page  75.  The  flower  has  a 
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most  offensive  smell  and  hence  the  Tamool  name. 
— Ainslie,  p.  230.  The  Sterculia  feetida,  distin- 
guished by  the  abominable  feculent  smell  of  its 
flowers,  is  common  on  the  continent  ot  India  and* 
Java,  where  the  fruit  is  used  in  the  treatment  of 
gonorrhoea.  The  leaves  are  deemed  aperient, 
and  a decoction  of  the  fruit  mucilaginous  and  as- 
tringent. The  seeds  are  oleaginous,  but  are< 
deemed  unwholesome.  The  foci  id  sterculia  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  forests,  and  its  seeds  are  eaten 
like  filberts. — Mason. 

The  oil. 

Goodira  pusjun  yennai,  Tam. 

The  semi-solid  oil  obtained  by  expression  from 
the  seeds  of  this  large  jungle  tree,  appears  to 
contain  a large  per  rentage  of  steariue,  but  it  is  • 
doubtful  if  it  can  be  obtained  in  large  quantities  : 
it  was  sent  to  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  from, 
Bombay. — M.  E.  J.  R. 

(7875)  STERCULIA  FOLIIS  DIGITATE 

Malay  Taynga,  Tam.  I Conda  Thankaia,  Tej,. 

Hill  Cocoanut,  Eng.  | 

The  edible  seeds  of  this  plant  are  eaten  by  tlici 
poor  and  are  contained  in  follicles,  each  ot  which! 
is  nearly  ns  large  as  two  hands  joined. — Ainslie,- 
page  227. 

(7876)  STERCULIA  GUTTATA. 

Goldar,  Duk.  | Pee  marum,  Tam. 

A large  erect  tree ; leaves  long  petioled,  villous 
underneath ; flowers  in  simple  terminal  racemes,- 
pubescent  on  both  sides,  outer  and  inner  ot  a; 
pale  yellow  colour,  marked  with  purple  spots  > 
deciduous.  Carpels  the  size  of  a large  applet 
three  or  more  growing  together,  of  a reddish  coo 
lour  ; seeds  size  of  a ehesnut,  roasted  and  eater 
by  the  natives. — Riddell,  Sterculia  guttata  is  ; 
native  of  Malabar,  and  was  first  made  knowi 
bv  Capt.  Dickenson,  in  the  year  1802.  Ihe  barl 
of  the  younger  parts  of  the  tree  abounds  will 
very  strong,  white,  flaxen  fibres,  ot  which  the 
inhabitants  of  "VVyunad  manufacture  a kind  o 
coarse  cloth.  It  is  not  usual  to  make  use  of  tin, 
bark  until  the  tenth  year,  when  its  size  will  bo 
equal  to  that  of  most  forest  trees.  The  tree  i 
felled,  the  branches  lopped  off,  and  the  trunk  eu 
into  pieces,  of  six  teet  long,  a perpendicular  inn 
cision  made  in  each  piece,  the  bark  opened,  ant 
taken  off  whole,  chopped,  washed,  and  dried  m 
the  sun,  by  these  means,  and  without  any  furtlie  . 
process,  it  is  fit  for  the  purposes  of  clothing. 
Royle.  This,  says  AVight,  is  a large  tree  ; but  I an 
not  acquainted  with  the  timber,  no  specimen  han 
ing  been  sent  with  the  leaves. — Wight.  Iron 
Wvnaad,  Captain  Dickenson  sent  the  seeds  to  tli 
Botanic  garden  in  1802,  and  the  young  tree 
reared  therefrom  blossomed  for  the  first  time  u 
December  1809.  They  were  then  about  twenty 
feet  high,  and  the  trunk  twenty -one  mehes  r ' 
circumference  four  feet  above  the  giound.  M 
bark  of  this  tree,  the  Mnlabars  convert  into  a Hnx;> 
substance  of  which  the  natives  of  the  lower  coaa 
of  Wvnaad  contrive  to  make  a sort  ot  clothing 
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which  derives  its  name  from  the  first  process  of  its 
manufacture,  viz  , the  chopping  the  bark  into 
small  pieces,  from  auragoouoo,  to  cut.  It  is  not 
customary  to  manufacture  the  bark  until  the  tenth 
year,  when  its  size  will  be  equal  to  that  of  most 
forest  trees.—  Rkotle  AL  ft.  ft. 

(7877)  STELLA  III  A MEDIA. 

Kaaray  Muntlia keeray  TaM. 

Chickweed.  This  English  weed  is  used  by  the 
natives  on  the  Neilgherries  as  a pot  herb,  eaten 
alone,  and  mixed  with  others,  probably  intro- 
duced.— Jaffrey. 

(7S78)  STERCULIA  P AttVl FLORA  : small 
flowered  Sterculia.  Abundant  in  the  jungles  of 
Ajmeer.  — Gen.  Med.  Top.  p.  202. 

(7S79)  STERCULIA  URENS.  Byttneri 
ace.e,  Roxb.  c.  24  Stinging  Sterculia. 


Bulee,  Beng. 

Kateria  kooli,  also  Kut 
Kutila,  Hind. 
the  mountainous  conn 


Vellay  pootallie  marum, 
also  Kavali,  '1'asi 

A large  tree,  a native  o 
tries  on  the  Coast  of  Coromandel,  Ilindoostan  &c 
common  also  in  the  Ajmeer  hills,  and  in  Kotah.— 
Med. Top.  />.201.  Leaves  round,  cordate  and  five 
lobed;  deciduous  in  the  cold  weather;  flowers  in 
February  and  March,  very  small ; the  carpel  is  co- 
vered with  rigid  bristly  hairs,  which  puncture 
like  the  Mucuna  pruriens.  The  bark  of  the  trunk 
is  white,  and  gives  the  tree  a dead  appearance. 

Riddell.  I he  kutila  gond,  is  obtained  in  great 
abundance  from  this  tree  ; the  seeds  of  the  stinging 
jods  are  palatable  when  roasted  and  very  whole- 
some-. many  bushels  must  be  yielded  by  one  large 
:ree,  and  the  poor  in  famines  should  collect  the 
seeds  for  food  : the  star-shaped  pods  are  covered 
vith  stinging  pubescence.  The  wood  of  this  tree 
s soft  and  spongy,  except  towards  the  centre  oi 
arge  trees,  where  it  is  reddish.  Mr.  Rohde  does 
lot  know  of  any  use  it  is  put  to  except  to  make 
uel.  I observed,  he  says,  that  the  water  on  which  I 
,ept  the  green  branches  for  examination  became 
hick,  like  clean  glutinous  jelly.  Bark  exceedingly 
stringent,  tinges  the  spittle  reddish.  It  yields  ‘a 
pun  not  unlike  iragacanth,  and  has  been  sent 
o London  as  such,  but  the  artists,  who  used  the 
;um,  did  not  find  it  answer.  The  seeds  are 
pasted  and  used  hy  the  natives  as  an  article  of 
net  and  also  as  a dainty. — (Roxb.)  Rhode 
»/.  ft  ft  '1  he  gum,  which  exudes  sponta- 
icously  during  the  hot  season,  occurs  in 
arge  light,  brown  transparent  tough  masses, 
mmersed  in  water  they  swell  like  a jelly,  but 
o not  dissolve  but  by  protracted  boiling!  ' The 
olution  is  not.  adhesive,  and  is  destitute  of  the 
hick  ness  of  solutions  of  ordinary  gum.  The 
ses  of  this  gum  are  very  limited  : the  want  of 
dhesivencss. renders  it  unsuitable  for  the  arts, 
dule  its  difficult  solubility  renders  it  inferior  to 
>ost  other  gums  for  medicinal  purposes.  A 
jmihar  gum  called  Kutira  is  afforded  by  the 
'Ochlosperum  gossypium  of  Coromandel,  Tra- 
Rncore,  and  Ceylon,  a large  tree,  with  bright 


yellow  flowers.  For  an  account  of  properties  and 
use  of  the  true  tragacanth  gum,  which  the  Kutira 
much  resembles,  see  Astragalus,  also  let ileeru.  The 
roasted  seeds,  which  contain  starch  and  fixed  oil, 
have  much  the  flavour  of  chestnuts,  and  are  eaten 
by  the  natives  of  this  country  — O' Shaughnessy. 
The  wood  of  this  very  large  tree  is  soft  and  loose 
grained,  only  fit  for  the  most  common  purposes. 
The  leaves  when  soaked  in  water  have  the  pro- 
perly of  rendering  it  ropy  and  glutinous.  T he 
bark  yields  a gum  resembling  gum  tragacanth. 
— I Tight. 

The  Gum. 

Katila  ka  gond,  Hind.  | Tshaw,  Burm. 

The  white  transparent  gum  of  the  kur  tree  : 
tasteless  and  similar  in  property  to  tragacanth  : 
swells  exceedingly  when  placed  in  water  but 
does  not  dissolve  : in  Medicine  considered  cool- 
ing and  astringent,  and  given,  in  Ajmere,  in 
“ dai”  and  “ luddoo.”—  Gen.  Med.  Top.  Six 
species  of  Sterculia,  four  of  which,  viz.  Sterculia 
ramosa,  ft.  feetida , ft.  campanulata , ft.  piper- 
folia,  are  very  plentiful  throughout  the  Pegu  Pro- 
vince, yield  a gum  which  is  known  in  the  bazars 
of  Bengal  under  the  name  of  Kotheela. 
llie  other  two  species,  Sterculia  dalaugas  and 
ft.  calorata,  are  not  so  plentiful.  This  gum  is 
probably  analogous  to  the  Tragacanth,  which  Dr. 
Lindley  states  is  obtained  from  a species  of  Ster- 
culia at  Sierra  Leone. — McClelland. 

(7880)  STERCULIA  VILLOSA.  A large 
tree  ; leaves  palinated,  five  or  seven-lobed. — 
Riddell. 

(7881)  STERCULI ACEiE,  Stercnliads,  a na- 
tural order  of  Plants  belonging  to  the  syncar- 
pous  group  of  Polypetalous  Exogens.  The  plants 
belonging  to  this  order  are  trees  or  shrubs, 
with  alternate,  stipulate,  simple,  often  toothed, 
leaves,  with  a variable  inflorescence,  and  a stel- 
late pubescence.  The  calyx  is  either  naked  or 
surrounded  with  an  involucre,  consisting  of  five 
sepals,  with  a valvular  or  nearly  valvular  aestiva- 
tion ; five  petals,  hvpogyuous  often  saccate  at 
the  base : stameus  definite  or  indefinite  and 
tnonadel  phous ; anthers  2-celled  ; the  pistil  con- 
sists of  five  carpels,  often  surrounding  a colum- 
nar gynophore  ; fruit  a capsule  with  three  or 
five  cells  ; seeds  often  winged,  sometimes  wool- 
ly ; albumen  oily  or  fleshy,  and  embryo  straight; 
cotyledons  either  flat  and  plaited  or  rolled 
round  the  plumule. 

The  order  thus  defined  includes  several 
groups  of  plant?,  which  have  by  many  writers 
been  made  to  form  distinct  orders.  Sterculiacece 
are  most  nearly  allied  to  Malvacem  from  which 
they  differ  in  the  possession  of  2-celled  anthers. 
From  Dipteracete  and  Tiliaceae,  to  which  thev 
are  allied  by  the  valvate  aestivation  of  the  calyx*, 
they  differ  in  the  possession  of  monadelphous 
stamens.  The  subdivisions  of  this  order  are 
marked  by  very  evident  peculiarities  of  structure. 
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STKItliOSl'fillMt/M. 

Ilelieterece  have  an  ii 
corolla. 

Stcrcidiere,  no  petals  and  definite 
placed  at  the  end  of  a long  column, 

Bomb/icerr,  a calyx  with  a niptile  dehiscence 
usually  woolly  seeds,  and  the  cells  of  the  suit  Iters 
unfractuose. 

Doniheyce , a part  of  the  stamens  sterile,  and 
flat.  ; well  formed  petals. 

Bi/tlncriea,  a part  of  the  stamens  sterilcs,  and 
small  petals  bagged  at  the  base. 

laxinpt-lalcfr,  a petaloid  calyx  and  rudimen- 
tary petal. 

Hermmmletr,  spirally  twisted  petals  with  only 
live  stamens,  and  those  opposite  the  petals. 

Stercnl iacere,  arc  natives  of  India,  Australia, 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  South  America 
with  the  West  Indies.  Most  of  its  subdivisions 
have  however  a very  definite  Geographical  ran°e. 

otercuuacea,  are  found  in  India,  and  equinoc- 
tial Africa.  The  genus  Stercnlea  contains  many 
species  that  are  used  as  food  or  medicines. 

By  tin  criers,  are  principally  natives  of  South 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  about  one-seventh 
of  the  species  are  found  in  the  East  Indies, 
and  the  same  proportion  in  Australia.  To 
this  group  belongs  the  plant  that  produces 
the  cocoa  [Theobroina]  of  commerce.  These 
plants,  like  the  whole  of  the  order  and  its 
allies,  abound  with  mucilage  and  are  often 
used  in  medicine  as  demulcents.  The  fruit 
of  Guazmna  ulmil'olia  possesses  a mucilaginous  I 
pulp  and  is  eaten  in  Mexico  by  man,  but  j 
principally  employed  for  feeding  cattle.  The  j 
bark  of  this  plant  is  bitter,  and  is  said  to  be 
serviceable  in  the  horrible  disease  called  Ele- 
phantiasis. 

Hermrmniece — Two-thirds  are  found  at  the 
Gape  of  Good  Hope  ; the  remainder  are  natives 
of  the  East  and  West  Judies,  South  America, 
and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  T he  species  of 
IFaUhena  abound  in  mucilage,  and  are  used  in 
medicine  as  demulcents. 

Dombeycs  are  all  African,  East  Indian,  or  South 
American.  Their  properties  are  similar  to  the 
preceding.  One  of  the  species,  JFalUchia  spec- 
tabilis,  forms  a handsome  tree,  approaching  the 
Linden,  and  points  out  a relation  between  this 
order  and  Tilutcea. 

lasiopctnlrs  are  found  entirely  in  Australia, 
and  possess  no  remarkable  properties.  Fur- 
ther information  on  the  properties  of  plants  of 
this  order  might  be  arranged  under  Bombage.e, 
Adansonia,  Sterculta,  and  Theobroma. — 
Ear/.  C)C. 

(7882)  STEREOSPERM UM.  Of  this  genus 
Wight  gives,  in  leones,  Stereosperm  inn  chclo- 
noides,  1341  ; suaveolens,  1342. 

(7883)  STEREOSPERMUM  C11ELONOI- 
DES.  Bignoniacccs,  Icon.  1341. 

Velapauthrie  maruin,  Tam. 

Usually  pronounced  padric  marum,  the 


STTEAG'O. 

ers  are  very  fragrant,  and  the  tree  a very  hand, 
some  one,  though  not  large.  It.  is  probable 
is  some  confusion  in  the  specimens,  as 
the  pruper  pmlrie  marum  is  reddish,  and  this  is* 
called  the  white  padrie,  though  the  specimens, 
seem  to  be  the  same  as  the  other.  This  mays 
easily  happen,  as  the  trees  are  very  like,  being, 
principally  distinguished  by  the  colour  of  the 
flowers,  yellowish  on  this,  brownish  purple  in 
that.  Hence,  perhaps  the  two  names,  black  mid 
while  pantherie.  rI  ht-*  is  said  to  be  the  stronger 
wood  of  the  two. — Rohde. 

(7884)  S I'ER  EOS  PERM  UM  SUAYEOE- 
EN8.  Bigiwniacerf,  (eon.  1341. 

Padrie  marum.  Tam.  [ Ooloowmthrce  Mara.  Can. 

A middle  sized  three  with  pinnate  leaves,  and  i 
pnuielcd  inloresence,very  fragrant  wood  (accord-- 
iug  to  Wight,)  strong  and  elastic,  said  to  he 
fitted  for  making  bows.  M ight  No.  63,  Mysore 
38. — fl/.  E.  J.  Ii.  A considerable  tree,  frequent! 
in  the  Wallinr  jungles,  wood  strong  and  elastic  • 
(said  to  be  lilted  for  making  bows),  wood  darks 
and  good. — Wight. 

(7885)  STERN  HUE,  the  name  of  a family  of 
Web-footed,  long-winged  Birds,  which  are  coin-- 
moidy  known  as  Sea  Swallows  and  Terns. — 
Eik/.  Ci/c. 

(7846)  ST E VIA  PURPUREA.  Composite, 
purea.  T hese  are  pretty,  small  flowering  plants, . 
natives  of  new  Spain  and  Mexico,  propagated  by. 
seed,  cuttings  and  division  of  the  roots  in  any. 
good  garden  soil. — Riddell. 

(7 S S 7)  STTLAG1NACE.-E,  a small  natural 
order  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  rectembryoser 
group  of  Apetalous  Exogens.  They  arc  trees  or 
shrubs,  with  alternate  simple  stipulate  leaves,  the • 
stipules  being  deciduous.  The  flowers  are  uni- 
sexual, mostly  seated  on  ainentiform  spikes  or 
racemes.  Calyx  3-5-parted  ; stamens  two  or 
more,  arising  from  an  enlarged  receptacle  with 
capillary  filaments  and  2-lohed  anthers  dehiscing, 
transversely  ; ovary  superior,  stigma  sessile  ; . 
fruit  a drupe  with  one  seed,  which  is  pendulous  ; 
the  embryo  is  green,  lying  in  the  midst  of  fleshy 
albumen.  The  species  of  this  order  are  allot, 
tl. cm  natives  of  the  East.  In  its  relations  i his  - 
order  is  obscure.  It  has  some  resemblance  to 
Urticacers , from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  its 
enlarged  disc,  its  peculiar  anthers,  and  unelastic 
filaments.  In  these  characters  it  resembles  Hen- 
sloriiicere,  but  they  differ  from  this  order  in  hav- 
ing but  one  carpel  and  a single  seed.  Many  of 
Ihe  fruits  of  this  order  have  a pleasant  subacid 
flavour,  and  are  eaten  bv  the  natives  of  the  East 
Indies. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(78881  STILAGO,  a genus  of  Plants  some- 
times united  with,  at  other  times  separated  from 
the  genus.  Antidema,  belonging  to  the  natural 
family  Anlldesmea , which  by  some  botanists  is 
called  Sti.laginace.  The  species  arc  few  in  num- 
ber, forming  shrubs  and  moderate-sized  trees, 

Mauritius, 


flow-  i which  arc  found  in  Madagascar  and 
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i;  well  as  in  sonic  of  the  liulian  islands,  and  in 
India,  where  the  species  extend  even  to  northern 
parts.  The  genus  is  characterised  by  having 
licecious  floweis,  the  male  having  a 3-  or  5-parted 
perianth.  Stamens  2,  3,  or  5,  inserted  in  an 
annular  disc  with  the  rudiment  of  an  ovary. 
I'hc  female  ilower  has  the  perianth  of  the  male, 
mil  the  disc  surrounding  the  base  of  the  ovate 
,inglo -celled  ovary.  Ovules  2,  pendulous  from 
lie  apex  of  the  cell.  Stigma  sessile,  3-  to  5-ray- 
:d.  Drupes  1 -seeded,  crowned  by  the  stigma, 
with  the  nut.  rugose  both  inside  and  out.  Ai- 
rmen fleshy,  serobiculate.  Cotyledons  folia- 
«ous.  Embryo  inverse.  The  flowers  are  ar- 
ranged in  axillary  catkin-like  spikes.  The  leaves 
if  Autidcsma  alexileria  arc  employed  in  the 
Mauritius  as-au  antidote  against  snake-bites. 
Cordage  is  made  with  its  bark,  as  well  as  with 
hat.  of  A.  Zeylanica  in  Ceylon.  The  small 
Vuits  of  both  species  are  eaten  and  preserved  : 
die  fruits  of  A.  ptibesceus  ( Stilago ),  Bunins,  and 
Diandra,  are  eaten  by  the  natives  of  India. — 
Eng.  Cyc  Wight,  ini  cones,  gives  Stilago  Bunins, 
319  ; huiceolaria,  766  ; pubescens,  821 ; tomeut- 
asa,  767  8. 

( 7 S S 9 ) STILAGO  DIANDRA,  Antulesmece, 
R.  C.  166. 


\sary  poolic  marum  Taw. 
l'ella  Gooinoodoo,  Tel. 


Tenguree,  Beng. 


A tree,  a native  of  the  mountainous  parts  of 
die  Cirears.  Roxburgh  says  the  wood  of  this 
tree  is  put  to  various  uses,  but  seems  himself  to 
re  but  little  acquainted  with  it,  judging  from 
a branch  specimen,  nearly  white  at  first,  but  he- 
mming brownish  by  exposure  to  the  air.  — Wight 
1'he  berries  are  eaten  by  the  natives  when  ripe. 
The  wood  serves  for  various  uses. — Rohde  M.  -S’.  S. 


(7890)  STILLINGIA,  a genus  of  Plants  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  Euphorbiacece,  so 
named  in  compliment  to  Dr.  Shilling-fleet,  known 
as  an  English  botanist.  The  genus  now  in- 
cludes the  species  of  Sapium,  and  is  distinguished 
by  one  of  its  species  being  the  famous  Tallow- 
Tree  of  China.  The  generic  character  of  Stillin- 
qia  is  ; Flowers  monoecious  ; males  aggregate  ; 
ealyx  cup-shaped,  crenulate,  or  bifid  ; stamens 
two,  inserted  ; filaments  united  at  the  base  ; an- 
thers opening  outwards  ; female  flowers  solitary  ; 
calyx  tridentate  or  trifid  ; ovary  sessile,  3 celled, 
each  cell  with  a single  ovule  ; style  short,  thick  ; 
stigmas  three,  simple,  spreading  , capsule  glo- 
bose, tricoccous  ; cocci  single  seeded.  The  spe- 
cies consist  of  milky  trees  or  shrubs  found  in  the 
tropical  parts  of  Asia  and  America,  and  likewise 
in  the  islands  of  Bourbon  and  Mauritius.  The 
leaves  are  alternate,  pctiolate  ; petioles  bi-glnn- 
dular  at  the  apex.  .Male  flowers  usually  crowd- 
ed in  terminal  spikes,  supported  at  the  base  by  a 
bi-glandular  bract.  The  female  flower  is  common- 
ly below  the  spike,  sometimes  sub  solitary  on 
another  branch.  Eng.  Cyc. 


(7  891)  STILL  IN  G I A S LB  I EE  R A , the  Tal- 
low-Tree of  China,  at  one  time  attracted  consid- 
erable attention,  and  was  introduced  into  vari- 
ous European  colonics  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies.  It  may  be  met  with  in  English  hothouses. 
Dr.  Roxburgh  describes  the  plant  as  common  in 
his  time  about  Calcutta,  but  that  it  did  not  yield 
any  useful  product,  and  was  therefore  only  an 
ornamental  tree,  being  in  flower  and  fruit  most 
parts  ot  the  year.  It  is  found  in  China  on  the 
borders  of  rivulets,  and  is  also  cultivated.  It 
grows  to  the  height  of  a pear-tree,  having  a trunk 
and  branches  like  the  cherry,  and  foliage  like  the 
black  poplar,  but  which  turns  red  in  autumn. 
It  was  met  wiili  in  Chusan  by  the  late  expedi- 
tion, and  seeds  sent  home  by  Dr.  Cantor,  which 
have  been  sown  in  the  Horticultural  Society’s 
Garden  at  Chiswick.  The  fruit  of  this  tree  fur- 
nishes the  Chinese  with  candles,  and  oil  for  their 
lamps.  The  seed-vessels  and  seeds  arc  bruised, 
and  then  boiled  in  water.  The  fatty  particles 
rising  to  the  surface  are  skimmed  off,  and  on 
cooling  condense  into  tallow.  To  give  it  greater 
consistence  some  wax  is  added,  together  with 
linseed-oil  in  the  proportion  of  three  parts  to  ten 
of  the  tallow.  The  candles  made  with  it  are 
beautifully  white.  Sometimes  they  are  coloured 
red  by  the  addition  of  vermilion.  These  candles 
are  sometimes  said  to  be  coated  with  wax  pro- 
cured from  another  Chinese  tree  (probably  Ligus- 
tr/an  luciduni,)  which  forms  an  external  crust  and 
prevents  them  running.  This  tallow  is  also1 
employed  in  medicine  instead  of  lard. — Eng.  Cyc . 
The  kernel  of  the  seeds  of  the  tallow  tree  of 
China,  SLillingia  sebifera,  says  Siinmonds,  con- 
tains an  oil,  which,  when  expressed,  consolidates 
through  the  cold  to  the  consistence  of  tallow,  and 
by  boiling,  becomes  as  hard  as  bees’  wax.  The 
plant  also  yields  a bland  oil.  A similar  fatty 
product  is  obtained  from  a shrub  in  British  Gui- 
ana the  Myristica  (Yirola)  sebifera.  Shnmonds. 
The  celebrated  tallow  tree  (Stillingia)  symmetrical 
shaped  tree,  is  a native  of  all  the  eastern  provin- 
ces of  China,  and  resembles  the  aspen  in  the  form 
and  colour  of  the  leaf,  and  in  its  general  contour- 
— Williams , Middle  Kin  yd.  page  282.  A ccordiug- 
to  Mr.  Williams  the  tallow  tree(Stillingia  sebifera } 
occurs  over  all  the  eastern  part  of  China, and  when 
fully  grown  is  a beautiful  tree,  resembling  the 
aspen  in  its  shape  and  foliage  ; it  would  form  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  list  of  shade  trees  in 
Britain.  The  seeds  grow  in  clusters  like  ivy- 
berries,  and  arc  collected  in  November;  when 
ripe,  the  capsule  divides,  and  falling  off  discovers 
two  or  three  kernels  covered  with  the  pure  white 
tallow.  When  the  tallow  is  to  be  prepared, these  are 
picked  from  the  stalks  and  put  into  an  open  wood- 
en cylinder  with  a perforated  bottom, in  which  they 
are  well  steamed,  over  boiling  water.  In  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes,  the  tallow  covering  the  seeds  be- 
comes soft,  and  they  arc  then  thrown  into  a 
stone  mortar  and  gently  beaten  with  a mallet  to 
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cJ*-tacli  it.  I'lte  whole  is  then  sifted  on  a hot 
sieve,  by  which  the  tallow  is  separated  from  the 
kernels,  though  containing  the  brown  skin 
which  envelops  the  latter,  and  presenting  a dirtv 
appearance.  The  tallow  in  this  state  is'hiolosed 
in  a stiaw  cylinder,  or  laid  upon  layers  of  straw 
held  together  by  iron  hoops,  and  subjected  to 
pressure  in  a rude  press  front  which  it  runs  clear 
in  a semifluid  state,  and  soon  hardens  into  cakes. 
The  candles  made  from  it  become  soft  in  hot 
weather,  and  are  sometimes  coated  by  dipping 
them  in  colored  Middle  King- 

dom, Vol.  II,  page  107.  The  tallow  tree  (Stil- 
lingia  sebifera)  is  abundant  in  the  valleys  of 
Chusan,  and  large  quantities  of  tallow  and  oil 
are  yearly  extracted  from  its  seeds : tallow 
mills  are  erected  in  several  parts  of  the 
island  for  this  purpose.  1 lie  Laurtts  Camphorn, 
or  camphor  tree,  is  also  abundant,  but  no  cam- 
phor is  extracted  or  exported  from  the  island. 
Fortune’s  Wandering,  page  67.  At  another  place, 
he  says,  for  the  following  account  of  the  Chinese 
method  of  extracting  the  tallow  from  the  seeds 
of  the  Stillingia  Sebifera,  I am  indebted  to  Dr. 
Hawes,  of  the  Madras  army,  who  was  sometime 
a resident  in  the  island  of  Chusan  ; “ The  seeds 
are  picked  at  the  commencement  of  the  cold 
weather,  in  November  and  December,  when  all 
the  leaves  have  fallen  from  the  trees,  this  I saw  at 
Sitig-kong  when  out  shooting  in  the  sah-hoo-valley 
close  by  our  quarters,  through  the  village.  The 
seeds  are  in  the  first  place  taken  to  the  building 
where  the  process  of  making  the  tallow  is  carri- 
ed on,  and  picked  and  separated  from  the  stalks. 
They  are  then  put  into  a wooden  cylinder,  open 
at  the  top,  but  with  a perforated  bottom.  This 
is  placed  over  an  iron  vessel  (about  the  same 
diameter  or  rather  larger  than  the  wooden  cylin- 
der, and  about  six  or  eight  inches  deep)  contain- 
ing water,  by  which  means  the  seeds  are  well 
steamed,  for  the  purpose  of  softening  the  tallow 
and  causing  it  more  readily  to  separate.  The 
furnace  I saw  had  four  or  five  iron  vessels  in  a 
row,  was  about  three  feet  high,  four  or  five  feet 
broad  and  eight  or  ten  feet  long.  The  fire  was 
placed  at  one  end  and  fed  with  the  husk  of  the 
rice,  dry  grass,  and  such  like  cheap  materials 
which  make  a great  flame,  and  the  flue  was  of 
course  carried  directly  under  the  whole  of  the 
iron  vessels.  t;  AVhen  the  seeds  have  steamed 
ten  minutes  or  a quarter  of  an  hour,  they  are 
thrown  into  a large  stone  mortar  and  are  gently 
beaten  by  two  men  with  stone  mallets  for  the 
purpose  of  detaching  the  tallow  from  the  other 
parts  of  the  seed.  They  are  then  thrown 
upon  a sieve  heated  over  the  fire,  and  sifted,  by 
which  process  the  tallow  is  separated,  or  nearly 
so,  although  they  generally  undergo  the  process 
of  steaming  &c.  a second  time  that  nothing  may 
be  lost.  The  other  part  of  the  seed  is  ground 
and  pressed  for  oil.  “ The  tallow  now  resembles 
coarse  linseed  meal,  but  with  more  white  spots 
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m it  and  derives  its  brown  colour  from  the  thin 
covering  over  the  seed  (between  it  and  the  (al- 
low) which  is  separated  by  the  pounding  and 
sifting.  In  this  state  it  h put  between  circles', 
of  twisted  straw,  live  or  six  of  which  are  laid  up- 
on  each  other,  and  thus  forming  a hollow  cylin- 
der for  its  reception.  When  this  straw  cylinder 
(we  may  call  it  so)  has  been  filled,  it  is  carried 
away  and  placed  in  the  press,  which  is  a very' 
rude  and  simple  contrivance,  but  which  like 
every  thing  Chinese,  answers  the  purpose- 
remarkably  well.  The  press  consists  of  lon- 
gitudinal beams  of  considerable  thickness,;, 
placed  about  a foot  and  a half,  or  two  feet,’ 
asunder,  with  a thick  plank  at  the  bottom, 
forming  a kind  of  trough,  and  the  whole 
is  bound  together  with  iron.  The  tallow  is  press- 
ed  out  by  means  of  wedges  driven  in  very  lightly 
with  stone  mallets,  and  passes  through  a hole *• 
in  the  bottom  of  the  press  into  a tub,  which  is  s 
sunk  there  to  receive  it.  It  is  now  freed  from 
all  impurities,  and  is  a semifluid  of  a beautiful ! 
white  colour,  but  soon  gets  solid,  and  in  cold  1 
weather  is  very  brittle.  The  inside  of  the  tubs  s 
which  collect  the  tallow  are  sprinkled  or  dusted  ; 
over,  with  a fine  red  earth,  well  dried,  which, 
prevents  the  tallow  from  adhering  to  their  sides. 
It  is  thus  easily  removed  in  a solid  state  from 
the  tubs,  and  in  this  condition  the  cakes  are  ex-  • 
posed  for  sale  in  the  market.  As  the  candles- 
made  from  this  vegetable  tallow  have  a tendency  > 
to  get  soft  and  to  melt  in  hot  weather,  they  are; 
commonly  dipped  in  wax  of  various  colours  as  - 
red,  green  and  yellow.  Those  which  are  intend-- 
ed  for  religious  purposes  are  generally  very 
large,  and  finely  ornamented  with  golden  charac-  - 
ters.  The  cake,  or  refuse,  which  remains  after  r 
the  tallow  has  been  pressed  out  of  it,  is  used  i 
for  fuel,  or  to  manure  the  laud,  and  so  is 
the  refuse  from  the  other  part  of  the  seeds  from  i 
which  oil  is  extracted. — Fortune. 

(7892)  ST1PA,  a genus  of  Grasses  belonging, 
to  the  tribe  Sti.pacece.  It  has  stalked  florets,  the 
pale®  coriaceous,  the  inner  entire.  -S'.  pennata,  , 
the  only  British  species,  has  a very  long  twisted  i 
feathery  awn,  with  a glabrous  base.  It  is  a very 
beautiful  plant,  and  is  common  in  English  gar- 
dens. Found  on  rocks  in  Long  Seadale  near  Ken-  ■ 
dal. — Eng.  Cyc.  This  beautiful  species  of  grass  is 
grown  chiefly  in  gardens  for  the  sake  of  the  beauti- 
fully feathered  heads. — Riddell 

(7893)  ST1ZOLOBIUM,  a genus  of  Plants 
which  was  so  named  by  Persoon,  from  to 
prick,  and  Ao£rfs,  a lobe  or  pod,  from  the  pods 
of  the  several  species  being  covered  with  hispid 
hairs.  The  species  have  now  been  removed  chief- 
ly to  Pachyrhisus  [Dolichos]  and  to  Mncuna  ; 
of  the  latter  of  these  Stizo/obinm  now  forms  a 
sub  genus.  The  principal  species  are  mentioned 
under  Cowitcii  and  Mucuna.  Cowitch  is  no 
doubt  a corruption  of  the  Ilindustanee  name 
Kiwach,  which  is  the  Mucuna  prurita  of  Hooker, 
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ndigenous  in  various  parts  of  India,  but.  usually 
•onfouuded  with  M.  pruritus , a native  of  the 
.Vest  India  Islands.  The  Indian  M.  pru- 
•ita  is  distinguished  by  its  smaller  leaves, 
ts  more  obtuse  leaflets,  the  middle  on  being 
norc  truly  rhomboidal,  its  flowers  more  con- 
itantly  in  threes,  and  by  its  legumes  being 
mich  broader,  compressed,  and  free  from  any 
aisecl  line  on  the  back  of  the  valve,  whilst  in  the 
Ymerieau  •!/■  pruritus  the  pods  are  narrower, 
erete,  and  keeled  on  the  valves.  Another  valu- 
ible  but  little  known  species  is  M.  utilis,  the 
Inis  Noire  of  the  islands  of  Mauritius  and 
lourbon,  and  thought  to  be  a native  of  Arabia, 
t is  universally  employed  in  the  above  islands 
or  enriching  the  soil  fur  the  cultivation  of  sugar, 
[’he  thick  covering  of  herbage  with  which  the  soil 
lecomes  covered,  must  be  useful  in  preventing 
he  soil  from  becoming  parched,  while  the 
vhole  crop,  being  afterwards  ploughed  in,  is 
bund  to  be  eminently  useful  in  enriching  the 
loil.  The  seed  lias  been  introduced  into  India 
mil  is  spreading  over  the  country. — Eng.  Cgc. 

(7894)  ST1ZOLOBIUM  ALTISSIMUM— 
\ssam  Bean. 

Kalee  Seem.  Duk. 

This  bean  is  grown  like  most  others,  nnd  may 
je  first  sown  at  the  commencement  of  the 
ains  and  continued  during  the  cold  season. — 
Riddell. 

(7895)  STOMAPODA.  M.  Milne-Edwards 
mmprises  in  the  order  Stomapoda  all  the  Poilo- 
dithalmous  Crustacea  which  are  deprived  of 
horacic  branchiae  lodged  in  inferal  cavities.  This 
livision  is  entirely  composed  of  Swimming  Crus- 
aceans,  whose  body  is  elongated,  and  whose 
general  form  often  approaches  closely  to  that  of 
lie  Macrourous  Decapods  ; but  in  those  animals 
lie  concentration  of  the  rings  of  the  head  and 
borax  is  carried  less  far. 

(789fi)  Lucifer  Typus. — This  species  differs 
rom  the  only  other,  Reguaudii , (which  was  found 
n the  Indian  Ocean  by  M.  lteynaud)  in  the 
orni  of  the  median  piece  of  the  caudal  fin,  which 
s lamellar,  and  without  any  notch  below,  in  the 
nore  considerable  length  of  the  middle  blades, 
md  in  the  apparent  absence  of  a separation  be- 
ween  the  carapace  and  oculiferous  prolongation. 

(7897)  Squilla.  (Itondeletius). 

(7898)  Squilla  Maculata.  Length  from  10 
o 12  inches.  It  inhabits  the  Asiatic  seas. 

(7899)  Squilla  Stilifera.  Length  about 
5 inches.  It  is  a native  of  the  island  of 
Mauritius. 

(7900)  Gonodactylus  (Lntrcille). 

(7901)  Gonodactylus  Ohiragra.  Length  about 
H inches.  The  species  are  found  in  all 
he  seas  of  warm  climates  : the  Mediterranean, 
American  coasts,  Seychelles  Islands,  near  Trin- 
^oinalee,  and  Tongataboo. 
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(7902)  Conodaclglus  Scyllarus.  Length  about 
4 i inches.  It  is  found  in  the  Indian  Seas  and 
on  the  coasts  of  Mauritius. 

(7903)  S l’ON LI.  Working  in  stone,  polish- 
ing the  hardest  surfaces,  engraving  its  surface 
with  imperishable  records,  and  sculpturing  it  into 
various  forms,  even  excavating  gigantic  temples 
out  of  the  solid  rock,  are  all  departments  of  sculp- 
ture and  engraving  to  which  the  Hindoos  have 
paid  attention  from  the  earliest  times  ; and  their 
buildings  are  conspicuous  for  a quality  for  which 
those  of  Egypt  have  often  been  admired,  that  is, 
the  exquisite  polish  and  glass  like  appearance  of 
some  of  the  hardest  granite  &c.  Kennedy  has 
fortunately  given  us  an  account  of  the  process  by 
which  they  effect  this.  “ The  tools.”  he  says, 
“ which  the  Hindoos  use  are  a small  steel  chisel 
and  an  iron  mallet.  The  chisel,  in  length,  is  not 
more  than  about  twice  the  breadth  ol  the  hand 
of  the  Hindoo  workman  ; which,  as  is  well 
known,  is  very  small  ; and  it  tapers  to  a round 
point  like  a drawing-pencil.  The  mallet,  also  in 
iron,  a little  larger  than  the  chisel,  but  not 
weighing  more  than  a few  pounds.  It  has  a 
head  fixed  on  at  right  angles  to  the  handle,  with 
only  one  striking  face,  which  is  formed  into  a 
tolerably  deep  hollow  and  lined  with  lead.  With 
such  simple  instruments  they  formed,  fashioned, 
and  scooped  the  granite  rock  which  forms  the 
stupendous  fortress  of  Dowlatabad,  and  excavat- 
ed the  wonderful  caverns  of  Ellora  ; for  it  seems 
by  no  means  probable  that  the  Hindoo  stone- 
cutters ever  worked  with  any  other  tools.”  Dr. 
Kennedy  adds,  “ The  traces  of  the  pointed  chisel 
are  still  visible  on  the  rocks  of  Dowlatabad,  as 
they  are  also  on  some  of  the  great  works  of  Egypt. 
The  stone  having  been  brought  to  a smooth  sur- 
face, it  is  next  dressed  with  water  in  the  usual 
way,  and  is  then  polished  in  the  following  man- 
ner. A block  of  granite,  of  considerable  size,  is 
rudely  fashioned  into  the  shape  of  the  end  of  a 
large  pestle.  The  lower  face  of  this  is  hollowed 
out  into  a cavity,  and  this  is  filled  with  a mass 
composed  of  pounded  corundum-stone,  mixed 
with  melted  bees-wax.  This  block  is  moved  by 
means  of  two  sticks,  or  pieces  of  bamboo,  placed 
on  each  side  of  its  neck,  and  bound  together  by 
cords,  twisted  and  tightened  by  sticks.  The 
weight  of  the  whole  is  such  as  two  workmen  can 
easily  manage.  They  seat  themselves  upon,  or 
close  to,  the  stone  they  are  to  polish,  and  by  mov- 
ing the  block  backwards  and  forwards  between 
them,  the  polish  is  given  by  the  friction  of  the 
mass  of  wax  (and  lac?)  and  corundum.” — Rogle 
Nearly  the  same  materials,  and  with  a still 
greater  degree  of  success  are  employed  in 
polishing  such  delicate  articles  as  beads  and 
bracelets  ; elegantly  shaped  cups,  or  the 
models  of  cannon.  Of  the  processes  em- 
ployed a very  interesting  account,  which  is 
published  in  the  “ Illustrated  Catalogue,”  is 
given  by  Mr.  Summer  of  Cambay.  The  stones 
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nVe  first  fixed  on  a steel  spike,  ami  there  rough- 
ly rounded  with  an  iron  hammer,  and  then  po- 
lished with  a composition  of  lac  and  corundum 
variously  applied.  The  holes  are  bored  with  a 
steel  drill,  tipped  with  a small  diamond.  Cups 
and  saucers  and  similar  hollow  articles,  are 
wrought,  according  to  the  required  external 
shape  on  the  steel  spike,  and  a rough  polish 
given  on  the  rough  polishing  stones.  The  ca- 
vity is  formed  by  the  diamond-tipped  drill  to  the 
depth  of  one-fourth  of  an  inch  all  over  the  space, 
until  it  exhibits  an  honey-combed  appearance; 
the  prominent  places  round  the  holes  are  then 
chipped  away;  and  this  process  is  repeated  until 
the  depth  and  form  desired  are  obtained.  They 
are  then  polished  upon  prepared  moulds  of  con- 
vex forms,  and  of  the  same  composition  as  the 
polishing-plates  which  are  attached  to  the  turn- 
ing-wheel.— lloyle,  Arts  cfc.  of  India , page  513 
and  515. 


(7904)  STORAX. 

Usteruck,  Salajel,  Meali,  Storax,  Fit. 

Akab.  St.ryax-broun, 

Sfcorace,  It.  Gtsa. 

Styrax,  L\t.  Azumbaiv  Sr. 

The  produce  of  a tree  (Styrax  officinale), 
growing  in  the  South  of  Europe  and  the  Levant. 
It  is  usually  met  with  in  tears,  which  is  pure; 
and  in  lumps  or  red  at  or  arc,  which  is  mixed 
with  saw  dust  and  other  impurities.  Siorax  has 
a fragrant  odour,  and  a pleasant,  sub-acidulous, 
slightly  pungent,  and  aromatic  taste  ; it  is  of  a 
reddish  brown  colour,  and  brittle.  ( McCulloch .) 
— Faulkner. 

(7905)  STORAX  LIQUID,  Sili.akus  ; Rose 
Mallows. 


Sillarus,  Miati-lubni 
Meih-icatar,  A kail 


Sillarus  Meih-Scela, 
Guz,  Hind.  Pees. 


Liquid  storax  is  usually  more  or  less  opaque, 
of  the  consistence  of  bird-lime,  grayish  colour, 
warm  balsamic  taste,  and  peculiar  vanilla-like 
odour,  if  pure.  Small  quantiles  are  imported 
annually  into  Bombay  from  Suez  and  the  Ara- 
bian Gulf  in  skins  ; it  is  re-exported  to  England 
and  China  under  the  designations  of  Rose  Mal- 
lows (Rosa  mallos)  and  Sillarus,  in  barrels  of 
about  four  imperial  gallons  capaciiy  each.' -Faulk- 
ner. See  Ambab.,  Liquid,  also  Liquidambak. 


(7906)  STRAWBERRY,  the  English  name 
of  the  fruit  and  plant  of  the  Fragaria,  a genus 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Rosace#. 
The  fruit  of  the  Fragaria  is  one  of  the  most  deli- 
cious of  England’s  summer  fruits.  The  name  Fra- 
garia is  derived  from  the  Latin  Fragnm  : and  the 
English  name  from  the  practice  in  that  coy n try 
of  cultivating  the  plant  with  straw  surrounding 
it.  The  genus  Fragaria  is  known  in  its  family 
by  possessing  a calyx  with  a concave  tube,  the 
limb  of  which  is  10-parted,  and  the  outer  5 seg- 
ments accessory  ; 5 petals  ; stamens  and  carpels 
indefinite,  the  latter  placed  upon  a fleshy  and 
succuleut  receptacle,  forming  the  juicy  and  suc- 
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culenf  part  ol  the  fruit.  The  species  are  Jlel‘cn» 
nial  plants,  throwing  out  runners  ; the  leaves  are 
trilobate,  each  leaflet  being  coarsely  toothed  ; the 
receptacle  on  which  is  seated  the  carpels,  and 
which  is  called  the  fruit,  is  round,  and  assumes 
a variety  ol  colours  from  a scarcely  perceptible 
pink  to  a dark  red.  Several  species  of  this  ge- 
nus have  been  described.  Linnaeus  gave  only 
two  ; but  Wildenow  admitted  eight;  and  Don. 
m ‘ Miller’s  Dictionary,’  enumerates  fourteen. 
Duchesne,  who  is  followed  by  many  French  bo- 
tanists, makes  only  two  species,  and  makes 
the  species  of  other  writers  varieties  of 
these.  All  of  them  are  natives  of  tempe- 
rate or  cold  climates ; and  are  found  in  Eu- 
rope, America,  and  the  mountains  of  Asia. — Eng. 
(yc.  Mr.  Mason  raised  very  fine  strawberries  in 
his  garden  at  Tavoy,  but  ‘ the  plants  required 
considerable  care.  — Mason.  The  yellow  flowered 
Indian  Strawberry  in  the  Terai  ascends  7500  on 
the  mountains. — HooJcer  iJim.  Jour.,  />.  395. 

(7907)  Fargaria  Ghilensis,  Chili  Srawber- 
rv,  is  a native  of  South  America,  both  in 
Chili  and  Peru. 

(7908)  Fragaria  Gullina,  the  Hill  Sraw- 
j berry,  has  the  sepals  erect  after  flowering,  and 
the  hairs  on  the  peduncles  and  calyx  erect.  This 
species  is  a native  of  Switzerland  and  Germany, 
and  is  characterised  by  its  producing  green  fruit. 
The  varieties  of  strawberries  which  are  called 
Green  arc  the  produce  of  this  species.  In  flavour 
and  size  they  are  only  a second-rate  strawberry. 

(7909)  Fragaria  elatior,  the  Hantbois  Straw- 
berry, has  the  sepals  reflexed  on  the  peduncle, 
the  hairs  of  the  peduncles  and  petioles  extending 
horizontally.  It  is  a native  of  North  America, 
and  is  occasionally  found  in  groves  in  the  south 
of  England.  The  shape,  size,  and  colour  of  the 
fruit  of  the  Hantbois  arc  subject  to  great  varie- 
ties, according  to  its  mode  of  cultivation.  It  is 
the  parent  of  a great  number  of  sorts  known  in 
gardens,  most  of  which,  when  properly  managed, 
produce  fruits  of  a first-rate  kind. 

(7910)  Fragaria  grandijlora,  large-flowered 
Strawberry,  is  a native  of  Surinam,  and  lin3  fur- 
nished English  gardens  with  the  sorts  called  Pine 
strawberries. 

(7911)  Fragaria  Majanfea,  the  Majaufe  of  the 
French. 

(7912)  Fragaria  vesca.  Wood  or  Alpine 
Strawberry,  has  plicate  leaves,  pilose  beneath  ; 
the  sepals  reflexed  and  the  hairs  on  the  peduncle 
pressed  down.  It  is  found  wild  in  woods  and 
on  hill-sides  throughout  Europe,  and  is  abun- 
dant in  Great  Britain.  Duchesne  describes  eight 
varieties  of  this  species,  mostly  characterised  by 
the  different  form  of  the  fruit  or  fleshy  receptacle. 
Many  of  these  produce  the  cultivated  varieties 
which  are  known  in  gardens.  The  F.  v.  semper- 
Jlorens  produces  the  Red,  the  White,  the  Ameri- 
can, and  Danish  Alpine  strawberries,  all  of 
which  are  of  a fine  flavour,  and  greatly  valued. 
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F.  v.  minor  produces  the  Lied  Wood-Strawberry, 
n-  Frasier  d’Angleterre,  and  the  White  Wood- 
Strawberrv,  both  very  line  kinds.  I o the  I'.  v. 
‘flai/ellis  belongs  the  Red  and  Vi  bite  Alpine 
Bush-Strawberry,  but  these  do  not  produce  so 
food  fruit  as  the  last. 

3 (7U13)  Frag  aria  Virginiana , the  Virginian 

Strawberry. — Eng.  Gyc. 

Dr.  Riddell  gives  the  following  instructions  on 
the  cultivation  of  strawberries  in  the  Dekhan  : — 

General  Observations. — “ The  Strawberry 

multiplies  itself  from  runners  and  suckers  ; 
the  old  plant,  after  it  has  ceased  bearing, 
throwing  them  out.  As  soon  as  the  rains  have 
set  in,  these  runners  may  be  removed  into 
a nursery  bed,  for  their  being  more  easily  looked 
after,  and  should  have  the  space  of  nine  or  ten 
inches  allowed  between  them  : they  will  throw 
out  other  runners,  the  whole  of  which  may  be 
separated  and  transplanted  at  the  proper  season. 
They  thrive  best  in  a light  soil  with  good  old 
stable  and  vegetable  manure  at  first,  and  as  soon 
as  they  show  a disposition  to  flower,  may  have 
old  goats’  or  sheep’s  manure  added  around  each 
plant,  a couple  of  a double  handsful  being  suf- 
ficient. In  no  part  of  the  Deccan,  should  the 
plants  be  put  out  for  fruiting  before  the  close  of 
the  rains,  the  latter  part  of  September  being 
quite  early  enough.  Suckers  which  I planted  for 
experiment  at  the  commencement  of  August, 
grew  to  a good  size,  and  did  nothing  for  ten  or 
twelve  weeks  but  throw  out  suckers,  which  were 
continually  removed,  and  after  all  fruited  badly  : 
the  finest  and  most  prolific  crop  were  got  from 
suckers  put  out  in  the  beginning  of  October. 
Some  strawberries  were  gathered  in  November 
from  the  plants  put  out  in  August,  but  they  were 
so  few  as  in  no  way  to  induce  me  to  try  the  ex- 
periment again.  Varieties  can  only  be  procured 
from  seed  ; and  to  procure  the  seed,  select  the 
finest  ripe  fruit,  rub  it  on  a sheet  of  paper,  and 
dry  it.  When  the  rains  commence,  soak  the  seed 
in  water,  reject  all  that  float,  the  remainder  sow 
in  baskets  in  a light  loam,  when  they  will  be  fit 
to  remove  in  about  six  weeks,  and  should  be  put 
in  other  baskets  four  or  five  inches  apart,  and 
taken  care  of  until  ready  to  be  transplanted  into 
beds,  where  they  are  to  remain.  As  these  plants 
throw  out  suckers  very  fast,  they  must  be  con- 
stantly looked  after,  and  removed  unless  you 
have  a scarcity  of  plants.  They  will  commence 
bearing  in  six  months  from  the  time  of  sowing 
the  seed.  You  may,  as  soon  as  the  rains  have 
ceased,  put  your  suckers  that  have  rooted  into 
square  beds,  each  not  less  than  one  foot  apart, 
five  in  a row  : this  will  give  you  twenty-five  in 
each  bed — as  many  as  can  be  easily  looked  after 
and  gathered  without  trampling  on  the  bed  and 
thereby  injuring  the  plants.  When  the  earth  is 
of  a clayey  consistence,  I have  seen  the  straw- 
berry cultivated  on  ridges.  Some  think  this  is 
a good  plan,  but  I prefer  the  beds  : however,  it 
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can  be  easily  tried.  It  is  sometimes  necessary, 
in  consequence  of  flooding  the  beds,  to  put  tiles 
under  the  fruit  to  keep  it  clean,  but  it  also 
attracts  the  notice  of  the  birds  : if  straw  or  grass 
be  U3ed,  then  the  chances  are  that  white  ants 
destroy  your  plants.  This  it  is  that  makes  some 
persons  prefer  the  ridge  system  of  growing,  as 
they  say  the  fruit  is  cleaner  in  consequence  : all  I 
know  is,  that  fine  fruit  may  be  grown  either  way  ; 
and  if  on  ridges,  the  same  distance  must  be 
allowed  between  the  plants  as  in  beds — and 
even  in  the  latter  the  plants  may  be  put  on  rais- 
ed cones  of  earth.  The  common  vegetable 
manure  is  all  that  is  required  at  first  until  near 
flowering,  when  a handful  or  two  of  goat’s  or 
sheep’s  dung  should  be  put  round  the  plant, 
opening  the  earth  and  scraping  it  together. 
Water  during  the  evening  and  very  early  in  the 
morning.” — Riddell. 

(7914.)  STRFPTOCxYRPUS.  BignoniacejE. 
This  is  a handsome  plant  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  produces  abundance  of  pale,  purple 
flowers,  it  requires  a good  garden  soil,  and  is  in- 
creased by  seed. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(7915)  STRIGIDrE.  The  Owls.  This  family 
of  Birds,  includes  the  Nocturnal  Birds  of  Prey. 
The  following  table  gives  Mr.  Swainson’s  arrange- 


ment for  the  entire  family. 

Genera. 

1.  Typical  Group. — Ears  large, 

operculated,  no  egrets, Strix. 

2.  Subtypical. — Ears  smaller,  no 

operculum,  egrets, Asio. 

Ears  small,  no  egrets  or  oper- 
culum, disc  imperfect. 

3.  Aberrant. — Head  small,  claws 

feathered,  tail  short Nyctea. 

Head  large,  claws  naked,  tail 

moderate Nydipetes. 

Head  small,  claws  feathered, 

tail  wedged Sarnia. 


Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  makes  the  Accipitres  Nocturni 
the  second  sub-order  of  his  first  order  Accipitres. 
His  third  family,  the  first  of  that  suborder,  is 
formed  of  the  Strigidce,  which  are  thus  subdivid- 
ed by  him  : — 

Sub -Family  1.  — Surninee, 

Genera. — Sarnia,  Dum.  ( Symia , Stepli.,  Strix, 
Gm.);  Accaba,  Wagl.  ( Sarnia,  Cuv.,  Strix, 
Shaw);  Nyctea,  Stepli.  (Noctua,  Cuv.,  Nyctia, 
Sw.);  Athene,  Boie  ( Nydipetes , Sw.,  Strix, 
Daud.);  HuJiita,  Hodgs. 

Sub-Family  2. — Bnbonina. 

Genera.  Scops,  Sav.,  ( Scops  Sav.,  Asio, 
Bliss.,  Otns,  Less.,  Strix,  Linn.)  ; Eophostrix, 
Less.,  Xetupu,  Less.  ( Cultrun gnis , Hodgs., 
Strix,  Gm.,)  ; Bubo,  Sibb.  ( Feliceps , Barr., 
Asio,  Aritiq.,  Tjlula,  Bonap  Heliaptex,  Sw., 
Ascalaphus  J.  Geoff.,  Strix,  Linn.). 

Sub-Family  3. — Ululina. 

Genera. — Syrnium,  Sav.,  ( Scotiaptex , Sw. 
Vlula,  Briss.,  Strix,  Linn.,)  ; Otus,  Day  (Asio. 
61  c 9 
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Briss.,  Brachyotiis,  Gould,  Strix,  Liim.  ; U/rita, 
Hoclgs.  ; Nijctalops,  Wagl.  ; Ulitla,  Guv.  (Strix 
Gm.)  ; Glaucidium , Boie  ( St  lx,  Linn.,  Noctuu, 
Guv.,  Athene,  Boie)  ; Nyctule,  Brehm.  (Scotopln- 
hts,  S\v.,  Nudipedes  and  Ptilipedes,  Lass.,  Strix, 
Beclist.,  Athene,  Bom)  ; Ninox,  Hodgson. 

Sub-Family  4. — Strigiuce. 

Genera. — Strix,  Linn.  ; Pholidus,  J.  Geoff. 
(Strix,  Horst,)  ; Bulaca,  Hodgson. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  this  family  is 
very  wide  ; extending  as  high  as  the  Polar  Sea, 
where  Stryx  Nyctea  is  recorded  by  Sabine  as 
having  been  seen  on  the  islands  in  the  summer 
months,  and  by  Sir  James  Boss  as  having  been 
observed  about  Victoria  Harbour  throughout 
the  winter,  where  several  pairs  had  bred  in  the 
preceding  autumn ; and  as  low  at  least  as  Port 
Famine  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Strix  rufipes 
and  S.  nuna,  &e.,  King).  Species  are  found  in 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  in  Australia. 
They  feed  on  birds  and  quadrupeds,  and  even 
ids h (in  the  case  of  Strix  nyctea  and  S.  flammea), 
according  to  the  size  of  the  species.  Hares, 
partridges,  grouse,  and  even  the  turkey,  are 
attacked  by  the  larger  horned  owls  of  Europe 
and  America  ; while  mice,  shrews,  small  birds, 
snakes,  and  crabs  suffice  from  the  inferior  strength 
of  the  smaller  Strigidce.  Mr.  Yarrell  states 
that  the  Short-Eared  Owl  (Strix  brachyotiis)  is 
the  only  bird  of  prey  in  which  he  ever  found  the 
remains  of  a bat. 

(7916)  Strix Jlammea,  the  common  White  or 
Barn-Owl,  is  the  Effraie,  Fresaie,  and  Petit  Cha- 
thuant  Plombc  of  the  French ; Barbagianni,  Alloco 
Commune  e Bianco  of  the  Italians;  Schleier- 
kauz,  Perlschlierkautz,  and  Perl-Eule  of  the 
Germans;  He  Kerkuil  of  the  Netherlands  ; Barn- 
Owl,  White  Owl,  Church  Owl,  Gillihowlef, 
llowlet,  Madge-Howlet,  Madge-Owl,  Hissing- 
Owl,  and  Sereech-Owl  of  the  English;  and 
Dylluan  Wen  of  the  Welsh.  The  upper  parts 
are  bright  yellowish,  varied  with  gray  and  brown 
zig-zag  lines,  and  sprinkled  with  a multitude  of 
small  whitish  dots;  face  and  throat  white;  low- 
er parts  in  some  individuals  rusty-white,  sprin- 
kled with  small  brown  dots  ; in  others  blight 
white,  marked  with  small  brownish  points ; in 
others  again  without  the  slightest  appearance  of 
spots  ; feet  and  toes  covered  with  a very  short 
down,  more  scanty  on  the  toes  : iris  yellow. 
Length  about  13  inches.  In  the  female  all  the 
tints  are  brighter,  and  more  developed.  The 
young  are  covered  with  a thick  white  down,  and 
remain  long  in  the  nest.  Mr  Blyth  states  that 
the  first  set  of  feathers  grows  very  slowly,  and  is 
not  moulted  till  the  second  autumn. 

Varieties. — Whitish,  or  entirely  white. 

This  bird  is  common  in  England  and  Ireland, 
less  common  in  Scotland.  Not  common  in  the 
Orkneys,  but  present  in  some  of  the  islands. 
Found  in  Denmark,  but  said  not  to  inhabit  Swe- 
den or  Norway  ; generally  spread  over  temper- 
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ate  I'm  rope  : found  in  Madeira ; common  in  Lor- 
laine;  extending  in  Africa  from  the  north  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; met  wiih  in  India, 
Japan,  and  Australia. 

(7917)  Strix  badia,  Ilorsf.,  Wowo-wiwi,  or  Ko-- 
longwiwi  of  the  Javanese,  is  an  Asiatic  species.  Dr. 
llorsfield  slates  that  this  species,  whose  head  is < 
proportionally  large,  has  a general  resemblance  to 
S.  Jlammea  m the  distribution  of  its  colours  and  i 
external  marks.  The  upper  parts  are,  lie  ob-- 
selves,  generally  dark,  and  the  lower  ol  a paler r 
hue.  The  neck  is  surrounded  by  a loose  orna- 
mental collar  ; the  plumes  encircling  the  eyes  are 
rigid,  and  disposed  with  perfect  regularity,  and  I 
the  legs  are  entirely  covered.  A resemblance 
also  exists,  he  adds,  in  the  lustre  of  their  cover- 
ing. It  is  a native  of  Java,  in  the  closest  for- 
ests of  the  district  of  Pugar,  and  the  ranges  of 
low  hills  south  of  the  capital  of  Surakarta., 
(llorsfield.)  4 he  habits  of  this  species  are  noc- • 
turnal.  Dr.  llorsfield  speaking  of  S.  Javanica  \ 
(which,  he  says,  his  specimens  show  to  be  merely 
a variety  of  S.  Jlammea),  remarks,  that  it  is  the 
only  species  of  this  division  which  is  occasionally 
found  near  villages  and  dwellings.  The  same: 
author  states  that  eight  species  of  owl  from  Java  i 
have  been  arranged  in  the  museum  at  the  India 
House  ; three  eared-owls,  and  five  smooth-headed. 
— Eng.  Ci/c. 

(7918)  STROMBIDiE,  a family  of  Marine : 
Gasteropodous  Molluscu,  belonging  to  the  Alula 
of  Lamarck  and  the  Angyostomata  of  De  Blain- 
ville.  In  this  article  the  Strombida  will  be  con- 
fined to  the  genera  and  sub-genera  Strombus, 
Pteroceras  and  Eostellaria. 

(7919)  Strombus.  There  are  about  60  recent 
species  of  Strombus  described.  Five  fossil  forms 
have  been  described  from  the  Chalk  and  three 
from  the  Miocene  beds  of  the  Tertiary. 

The  species  are  extremely  numerous,  and 
many  of  them  are  gigantic  in  size,  the  well- 
known  S.  gigas  of  the  West  Indies  for  example. 
Like  some  others  of  the  Turbinated  Testaceans, 
the  animals  of  the  genus  Strombus  occasionally 
produce  pearls.  Air.  AYood,  in  his  Zoography 
relates  that  he  saw  a pink  pearl  which  was  taken 
from  the  body  of  the  animal  of  S.  gigas, 
which  is  fished  for  the  table  off  the  island  of 
Barbadoes.  The  pearl  was  discovered  by  chance 
while  the  men  were  employed  in  cleaning  the 
fish.  Its  weight  was  24  grains,  but  it  would 
have  been  more  valuable  if  it  had  been  round. 
The  same  author  states  that  only  four  of  these 
pearls  had  been  discovered  in  the  vast  number 
of  shell-flesh  that  are  annually  brought  to 
market  in  that  part  of  the  world,  though  lie 
has  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  in  some  mea- 
sure owing  to  the  carelessness  of  the  negroes, 
who  clean  their  fish  without  consideration,  and 
have  probably  in  their  hurry  returned  many  a 
pearl  to  its  native  element  with  the  refuse  of  the 
animal.  This  pearl  was  exactly  of  the  same 
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colour  ns  the  interior  coat  of  the  shell,  and  like, 
it  in  every  respect  except  in  figure.  Immense 
quantities  of  this  shell  are  imported  into 
England  from  the  Bahamas  ; 300,000  were  im- 
ported into  Liverpool  alone  in  the  year  1 S 5 0 . 
They  are  used  in  making  cameos,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain.  The  species  are  found 
iu  the  seas  of  warm  climates  ; many  from  those 
of  India,  and  some  from  those  under  and  near 
the  equator.  They  are  carnivorous.  Species  have 
been  found  at  depths  varying  from  the  surface 
to  13  fathoms. 

(7920)  S trombus  latissimus  has  the  shell  tur- 
binated, ventricose,  smooth  on  the  back,  some- 
what wrinkled  on  the  wing,  brown-orange  spotted 
with  white  ; the  spire  short  and  nodulous;  the 
external  lip  very  broad,  rounded  above,  projecting 
beyond  the  spire  ; the  anterior  margin  sharp,  but 
the  side  of  it  very  thick  ; the  aperture  smooth  and 
white,  tinged  with  rose  colour.  It  is  found  in 
the  East  Indian  seas. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(7921)  Pteroceras. — Shell  with  the  wing  digi- 
tated, and  furnished  forwards  with  an  elongated 
canal.  There  are  10  recent  species,  inhabitants 
of  the  Indian  seas,  and  100  fossil  species,  found 
from  the  Lias  beds  up  to  the  Chalk. 

(7922)  Pteroceras  scorpius.  Shell  ovate  ob- 
long, gibbous,  tuberculate,  transversely  rugose 
and  knotty,  7-fingered,  white  spotted  with 
rufous  ; the  fingers  rather  slender,  and  knotted 
at  intervals  throughout  their  length  ; the  ante- 
rior ones  and  the  tail  the  longest,  and  curved  ; 
aperture  violaceous  red  wrinkled  with  white.  It 
is  a native  of  the  East  Indian  seas. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(7923)  Rostellaria. — Animal  imperfectly 
known,  but  bearing  a considerable  resemblance 
to  that  of  Murex,  according  to  Cuvier.  The  spe- 
cies are  found  in  the  Asiatic  seas,  if  we  except 
Rostellaria  Pes  Pelecani  and  R.  Pes  Carbonis 
(genus  Aporrhais ),  which  are  found  iu  the  Medi- 
terranean and  other  European  seas.  A very  fine 
specimen  of  Rostellaria  reciirostris  was  brought 
up  in  the  mud  lying  on  the  fluke  of  an  India- 
man  s anchor,  in  the  Straits  of  Macassar.  They 
are  carnivorous.  There  are  7 recent  species,  and 
70  fossil  species.  The  latter  range  from  the 
Neocomian  beds  to  the  Chalk. 

(79241  Rostellaria  curvirostris  ( Strombns 
fliS"s>  Linn.)  the  spindle  of  collectors,  is  by  far 
the  most  common  of  the  Asiatic  species.— Ena 
Cyc.  J 

(7925)  S1ROP1IAN  1’IICS.  There  is  a shrub 
about  Amherst  that  bears  a flower  resembling  the 
uenum,  but  with  very  long  linear  filiments  to  the 
■nd  ot  each  segment  of  the  corolla.  It  is  a spe- 
aes of Strophanthus  and  well  deservin''-  ofculli- 
ration. — Mason. 

(7926)  S I RUT  IT  ION  HUE,  a natural  family 
a lerrestnal  Birds,  in  which  the  locomotive 
‘uergy  is  thrown  into  the  lower  extremities  the 
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wings  being  in  no  case  adequate  to  raising  the 
body  into  the  air,  and  in  the  majority  of  instances 
merely  rudimentary.  In  this  respect  the  genera 
which  compose  it  are  the  very  reverse  of  the 
Humming-Birds,  Swallows,  Albatrosses,  Tropic- 
Birds,  and  Man-of-War-Bird  ; for  in  the  latter 
the  moving-power  resides  in  the  highly-developed 
wings,  whilst  the  feet,  especially  in  the  Man-of- 
War-Bird,  are  feeble.  The  Strut  hiouidee  consist  of 
the  Ostrich,  American  Ostrich  (Rhea),  Casso- 
wary, Australian  Cassowary,  or  Emu,  and 
that  extraordinary  bird  the  Kivi-Kivi,  or 
Apteryx,  of  New  Zealand.  The  anatomy  of 
these  animals  is  referred  to  iu  great  detail 
by  Professor  Ouren  in  his  paper  on  the  ‘ Ana- 
tomy of  the  Apteryx,’  iu  the  Transactions  of 
the  Zoological  Society,  London.  The  most  re- 
markable modifications  of  the  skull  in  this  family 
occur  in  the  Asiatic  Cassowary  and  the  Apteryx. 
In  the  former  the  bony  crest  which  is  so  highly 
developed  in  the  adult,  is  hardly  perceptible  in 
the  young-  bird,  but  increases  with  age,  as  in 
the  Hornbill  and  the  Guinea  Tien  [Pavonidte] 
— English  Cyclopedia,  page  932. 

Mr.  G.  11.  Gray  makes  the  St  million  idee  the 
first  family  of  the  order  Carsores,  Teiuin.,  the 
sixth  order  iu  Mr.  Gray’s  arrangement,  and 
includes  under  it  the  following  sub-family  and 
genera : — 

Sub-Family  1.  Strnthionidce. 

Genera  : Struthio,  Linn.  ; Cusnarius,  Briss.; 

Dromaitis,  Yieill. ; and  Rhea,  Briss. 

Sub-Family  2.  Aplerygince. 

Genus  : — Apteryx,  Shaw. 

Sub-Family  3.  Didin  a (?). 

Genus  : — Dul/is,  Linn. 

Sub-Family  4.  Otine. 

Genera  : Otis',  Linn  ; fetrax  Leach  ; Sypheo- 

tipes,  Less. ; Chlamydotis,  Less. ; and  Eupodotis, 
Less. 

The  Struthionidce  are  placed  in  Air.  Gray’s 
arrangement  between  the  Tinamidce,  the  last  fa- 
mily of  his  Rasores,  and  the  Charadriade  the 
first  family  of  his  Grallatores. 

Amongst  the  Mammalia  the  Marsnpiata  make 
the  nearest  approximation  to  the  Ovipara  ; and 
amongst  the  birds  the  Strnthionidce  approach  the 
Mammals  and  the  Reptiles. 

This  approximation  of  Struthious  Birds  lothe 
Mammalia  especially  cannot  fail  to  strike  the 
physiologist.  In  the  first  and  typical  o-enus, 
Stmthio,  it  is  strongly  manifested. 

(7927)  Struthio.  Linn.  The  Ostrich.  Joneh 
Jannali  and  Rinonim  of  Scripture. 

Neamah,  also  Thar  ood- 

jemmel,  Arab. 

Sliutho  camtlos,  Gek. 


Struthio  camelus,  Lat. 
Slnmo.also  Si  ruzzulo,  It. 
Strausse,  Germ. 
Shutr-murgh,  Per. 
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Autruche,  Fit. 

Bill  moderate,  obtuse,  straight^  depressed  at 
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tlie  point,  which  is  rounded  and  unguiculate  ; 
mandibles  equal  and  flexible  ; nasal  fossm 
longitudinal,  prolonged  half  way  down  the 
bill,  open.  Feet  very  robust  ; toes  two 
only,  stout  and  strong,  directed  forwards, 
and  connected  at  their  base  by  a strong  mem- 
brane, the  internal  toe  considerably  larger 
than  the  external,  and  furnished  with  a thick 
and  hoof-like  claw,  external  toe  clawless. 
Wings  useless  for  flight,  furnished  with  long  soft 
undulating  plumes,  and  armed  with  two  spurs, 
or  rather  two  plumeless  shafts,  not  unlike  a' 
porcupine’s  quill.  Head  and  upper  half  of  the 
neck  scantily  covered  with  a thin  down,  through 
which  the  colour  of  the  skin  is  visible.  There 
is  but  one  species,  the  S.  Cdmelus. 

It  would  be  a needless  occupation  of  space  to 
give  a minute  description  of  a bird  which  is  so 
well  known  in  these  days  of  zoological  societies 
and  menageries.  The  Ostrich  is  generally  under- 
stood to  be  the  bird  designated  by  the  terms 
Joneh,  or  Jaanah,  and  liinonim  in  the  Scriptures 
(Lev it,  xi.  19  ; Dent.,  xiv.  15  ; Job,  xxx.  29  ; 
Isai.,  xiii.  21  ; xxxiv.  13  ; xliii.  20  ; Jer.,  1. 
39  ; Lament.,  iv.  3 ; Mic.,  i 8;  Job,  xxxix.  13). 
In  many  of  these  passages,  Jer.,  1.  39,  and  Isai., 
for  instance,  our  version  reads  ‘ Owls,’  and  in 
Levit.  does  not  mention  the  Ostrich,  but  the 
general  opinion  seeni3  to  be  in  favour  of  the 
Ostrich  being  intended.  It  is  the  Neamah  of 
the  Arabs,  Thar  Edjnmmel  (Camel-Bird)  of  the 
Orientals,  ~2tPov6ok6.1j.t]\os  0f  the  Greeks,  Stnilliio- 
cameltis  of  Pliny  and  the  Homans,  Struzzo  and 
Struzzolo  of  the  Italians,  Strauss  of  the  Ger- 
mans, Autruche  of  the  French. 

The  approximation  in  the  digestive  organs  of 
the  Ostrich  to  the  structure  of  some  of  the 
parts  in  the  Ruminantia,  especially  in  the  addi- 
tional ventricle  of  the  bird,  is  still  further 
strengthened  by  the  bisulcous  foot,  which  may 
not  be  inaptly  compared  to  that  of  the  camel, 
and  probably  led  in  no  small  degree  to  its  ap- 
pellation of  Camel-Bird,  to  which,  moreover,  its 
height,  lengthened  neck,  habit  of  frequenting  the 
desert,  and  patience  under  thirst  may  have  con- 
tributed. The  food  of  the  ostrich  consists  of 
vegetable  substances  only,  but  seeds  and  grain 
appear  to  be,  preferred,  and  it  is  consequently  a 
most  unwelcome  neighbour  to  the  cultivator  of 
the  soil,  on  whose  crops  the  bird  commits  great 
devastation.  Its  iron-eating  propensities  have 
long  been  celebrated,  and  indeed  it  picks  up  and 
swallows  any  mineral  substance,  metallic  or  not, 
with  indiscriminating  voracity.  Nor  is  this  pro- 
pensity confined  to  the  devouring  of  minerals; 
for  leather,  hair,  cordage,  and  wood  do  not  seem 
to  come  amiss.  In  the  stomach  of  one  of  these 
birds  Valisnieri  found  a farago  of  grass,  nuts, 
cords,  stones,  glass,  brass,  iron,  tin,  copper, 
lead,  wood,  and  among  the  stones  one  weighing 
more  than  a pound.  Perrault  took  from  an  os- 
trich’s stomach  7 0 roubles,  the  greater  part  of 
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which  were  worn  down  three-fourths  of  their 
substance  by  collision  against  each  other  or  the 
pebbles  found  with  them  : those  which  were 
bent  were  worn  and  polished  on  the  convexr 
side,  while  they  remained  entire  on  the  concave 
surface.  These  copper  pieces  had  tinged  every- 
thing in  the  stomach  with  green.  This  eager- 
ness for  picking  up  everything,  whether  or  not 
it  can  be  assimilated  or  can  assist  in  the  grind- 
ing down  of  the  food  by  the  action  of  the  sto- 
mach, to  which  no  doubt  the  polishing  and  wast- 
ing of  the  pieces  of  money  mentioned  by  Per- 
rault were  due,  is  often  fatal  to  the  Ostrich.  Too 
great  a quantity  of  copper  or  iron  thus  taken) 
into  the  stomach  has  caused  the  death  of  the- 
bird.  Valisnieri  saw  one  killed  by  swallowing  a 
quantity  of  quick-lime ; and  one  kept  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London 
was  first  deformed  and  afterwards  died  from 
swallowing  part  of  a parasol.  Some  of  the  he- 
terogeneous contents  found  in  the  stomachs  of 
these  birds  are  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  thci 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  Their  speed  is  great. 
The  swiftest  greyhound  cannot  overtake  them  ; 
and  even  the  Arab  and  his  horse  are  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  cunning  as  well  as  speed  to 
close  the  chase,  by  throwing  a stick  dexterously 
between  its  legs,  or  otherwise  to  disable  it.  Ini 
its  flight  it  spurns  the  pebbles  behind  it  like  shot 
against  the  pursuer.  Nor  is  this  its  only  modei 
of  annoyance.  Dr.  Shaw,  who  gives  a pretty 
account  of  the  airs  which  the  Ostrich  plays  off 
in  a domesticated  state  fanning  itself  with  its: 
expanded  wings,  and  seeming  to  admire  its  own 
shadow,  states,  that  though  tame  and  tractable) 
to  those  familiar  with  them,  these  birds  werei 
often  very  fierce  to  strangers,  especially  those  of 
the  poorer  sort,  whom  they  would  try  to  run 
down  and  attack  with  their  feet.  They  are. 
capable  of  striking  with  great  force,  and  the: 
same  author  gives  a melancholy  account  of  a 
person  whose  belly  was  ripped  up  by  a stroke 
from  the  pointed  and  angular  claw.  The  Eu- 
ropean sportsman,  after  riding  so  that  the  bird, 
shall  pass  within  shot,  dismounts  and  brings  it: 
down  with  the  rifle.  The  strength  of  the  Ostrich 
is  great.  Adanson  mentions  the  rapidity  with 
which  a large  tame  one  ran,  first  under  the: 
weight  of  two  little  blacks,  and  afterwards  under  r 
two  full-grown  negroes,  while  a smaller  bird 
carried  with  equal  facility  one  full-grown  negro, 
The  general  opinion  is  that  the  Ostrich  is  not : 
polygamous.  The  number  of  eggs  does  not 
seem  to  be  correctly  ascertained.  From  20  to 
30,  and  38  with  1*3  others  scattered  around  the 
inartificial  nest — a mere  pit  in  the  sand,  which  is  ■ 
thrown  up  so  as  to  form  an  elevated  edge  round 
it,  about  three  feet  in  diame  er — have  been  found 
together.  Some  have  made  the  number  80  ; 
others  reduce  it  to  10.  this  is  the  number  that 
Lc  Vail  hint  would  assign  ton  single  female,  al- 
though lie  disturbed  one  from  the  nest  containing 
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the  3S  eggs  surroundod  by  the  13  others.  I his 
nest  he  watched,  nnd  saw  during  the  day  tlie  lour 
females  successively  sit  upon  them  ; and  towards 
the  close  of  the  evening  a male  took  his  turn  ol 
incubation.  This  then  was  probably  a common 
nest  in  which  several  females  had  laid  their  eggs. 
The  passage  in  Job  (xxxix.  14)  will  occur  to 
every  one,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  within  the 
torrid  zone  the  heat  of  the  sun’s  rays  renders  the 
incubation  of  the  female  unnecessary,  excepting 
perhaps  at  night  ; but  in  cooler  latitudes  she  per- 
forms the  maternal  office  with  assiduity,  and  even 
in  the  warmer  climates,  where  an  officious  deter- 
mination to  sit  would  in  all  probability  endanger 
vitality  of  the  eggs,  sin*,  watches  over  them  ; and 
indeed  the  hunters  have  learned  from  her  actions, 
and  doubling  back  in  her  Hight  to  one  particular 
spot,  where  to  seek  for  the  nest.  If,  as  has  been 
asserted,  the  outlaying  eggs  are  intended  to  serve 
for  the  nourishment  of  the  young,  it,  is  a proof  of 
provident  care  for  her  offspring  on  the  part  of 
the  mother. 

The  flesh  of  the  Ostrich  when  voting  is  good 
and  palatable,  and  the  eggs  are  considered  a great 
delicacy,  lloth  Europeans  and  natives  agree  in 
this  last  opinion.  The  Hottentot,  who  abstracts 
the  egg  from  the  nest  with  a long  stick,  that  the 
hen  may  not  take  alarm  at  the  human  touch, 
and  not  abandon  the  nest,  but  go  on  laying,  as 
the  common  hen  will  do  to  a great  extent  when 
her  nest  is  robbed,  buries  them  in  hot  ashes. 
They  are  said  to  be  excellent  when  eaten  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  butter.  The  brains  of  hun- 
dreds of  these  birds  not  un frequently  made  a 
dish  at  the  insane  Homan  suppers  ; and  Eirmus 
is  said  to  have  eaten  a whole  ostrich  at  a meal. 
The  flesh  of  the  bird  was  prohibited  by  the  Mo- 
saical  law  as  unclean,  and  the  Arabs  regard  it  in 
the  same  light;  but  many  of  the  barbarous  tribes 
in  the  interior  of  Africa  feed  on  it  without  scru- 
ple. The  well  known  plumes  form  a material  ar- 
ticle of  commerce  for  the  head-dress  of  European 
ladies,  &c.  There  is  in  the  noble  and  admirably 
arranged  zoological  gallery  of  the  British  Muse- 
um a fine  and  well-preserved  series  of  young 
ostriches.  Not  the  slightest  trace  of  a nail  is 
observable  on  the  external  toe  of  any  of  them, 
any  more  than  on  that  of  the  adult  bird.  The 
usual  height  of  the  ostrich  is  from  7 to  8 feet, 
but  it.  has  reached  1 1 feet.  The  ostrich  is  a 
native  of  Africa  and  is  scarcely  known  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Arabian  deserts. 

(7928)  Gasuarius  (Briss  ) — Bill  straight,  cate- 
nated above,  rounded  and  bent  at  the  point ; upper 
mandible  slightly  vaulted  ; the  edges  depressed, 
and  notched  or  jagged  towards  the  extremity  ; 
the  lower  mandible  rather  angular  below  towards 
the  point;  nasal  fossae  nearly  as  long  as  the  bill. 
Head  helmcted.  Front  of  the  neck  naked,  and 
furnished  with  two  wattles.  Toes  three.  Wings 
entirely  unfit  for  flight, furnished  with  five  round- 
ed naked  pointed  quills. 
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(7929)  Gasuarius  Emeu  has  the  bill  compressed 
laterally,  the  head  surmounted  with  a bony  pro- 
minence covered  with  a horny  substance  ; skin  of 
the  head  and  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  naked, 
tinged  with  cserulean  bine  and  flame  colour,  with 
pendent  wattles  like  those  of  a turkey-cock  ; wings 
furnished  with  some  stiff  featherless  quills  ; nail 
of  the  internal  toe  much  the  strongest.  “ It 
is,”  says  Cuvier  in  continuation,  “the  largest  of 
the  birds  after  the  ostrich,  from  which  it  differs 
sufficiently  in  its  anatomy,  for  it  has  short  in- 
testines and  small  crcca,  wants  the  intermediate 
stomach  between  the  crop  and  the  gizzard,  and 
its  cloaca  does  not  exceed  that  of  other  birds  in 
proportion.  This  well-known  bird  was  named 
Emeu  by  the  early  Portuguese  navigators.  It  is 
the  Emeu  vulgo  Gasoaris  (the  latter  appearing  to 
be  the  Malayan  appellation i of  Boutins,  the  Stru- 
thict  Gasuarius  of  Linnaeus,  Casuarius  galeatus 
ofVieillot,  and  Cassowary  of  the  British  natur- 
alists, who  now  apply  the  term  Emeu  to  the 
Australian  Cassowary  ( Dromaius , Yieill.).  Its 
height  when  erect  is  about  5 feet.  It  is  a na- 
tive  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca  and  the  great 
chain  of  islands  to  the  south  and  east.  Bontius 
notes  it  from  Ceram  and  the  other  neighbouring 
Molucca  Islands.  M.  Lesson  observes  that  it  is 
very  common  in  the  islands  of  the  Asiatic  Archi- 
pelago, and  especially  at  New  Guinea.  It  is  fre- 
quently seen  alive  in  English  menageries,  and  is 
common  in  museums.The  species, which  is  charac- 
terised bv  M.  Lesson  as  “ stupid  and  massive,” 
feeds  on  seeds  and  herbage  according  to  him; 
but  Cuvier  says  that  it  eats  fruits  and  eggs,  but 
no  grain.  Bontius  states  that  he  does  not  think 
it  should  be  placed  among  the  birds : “ Alae 
enim  ad  currendum  pro  vein,  non  ad  volandum 
inserviunt.”  lie  adds,  that  when  irritated,  it 
does  not  rush  forward  to  the  attack,  but  turns 
itself  obliquely,  kicking  backwards  at  the  enemy. 
Cuvier  observes  that  the  featherless  quills  serve 
the  bird  for  offensive  weapons.  Bontius  remarks 
that  the  eggs  are  very  different  from  those  of 
the  Ostrich,  by  reason  of  their  thinness  and  co- 
lour, for  their  shell  is  greenish,  ornamented 
with  numerous  tubercles  of  a deeper  green 
(sature  viridibus)  : he  adds  that  they  are 

eaten  by  the  natives.  Cuvier  relates  that  the 
bird  lays  a small  number  of  green  eggs,  which 
it  abandons,  like  the  Ostrich,  to  the  heat  of  the 
climate. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(7930)  ST.RYCHNOS  (from  <rTPvxvos)t  a name 
applied  by  Theophrastus  and  Dioscorides  to  a 
kind  of  Nightshade,  and  adopted  by  Linnaeus 
for  a genus  of  Plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Apocynacea.  This  genus  has  been  made 
the  type  of  a distinct  order  by  Blume,  who  has 
been  followed  by  Link,  I).  Don,  and  others.  The 
principal  difference  that  it  presents  from  the  order 
Apocynacerc , to  which  it  is  referred  by  Von  Mar- 
tins, Frown,  and  Lindlev,  is  in  its  peltate  seeds 
and  simple  succulent  fruit.  This  genus  is  com- 
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posed  of  trees  or  shrubs,  which  do  not  yield  a 
milky  juice,  ami  have  opposite  usually  nerved 
leaves  and  corymbose  flowers.  Some  of  the 
species  are  possessd  of  tendrils,  and  are  climbing 
plants.  The  calyx  is  5 -parted  ; corolla  tubular, 
iunnel-shaped,  with  a 5 -parted  spreading  limb, 
which  is  valvate  in  aestivation  : the  stamens  are 
5,  inserted  into  the  throat  of  the  corolla ; ovary 
2-celled,  with  a single  style  and  capitate  stigma ; 
fruit  a berry,  pulpy  inside,  with  a hard  rind  ; seeds 
peltate,  numerous,  attached  to  a central  placenta, 
with  copious  albumen,  and  foliaceous  embryo. 
The  species  are  not  numerous,  and  are  found 
principally  in  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia  and 
America.  One  has  been  described  by  Mr. 
Brown  a native  of  Australia.  —Eng.  Ggc. 

(7931)  STRYCHNOS  COL  U BRIN  A.  Ma- 
labar and  Ceylon. 

Modira  canoram,  Rkeede.  | Naga  niusada,  Tel. 

The  wood  (lignum  colubrinum),  Pao  de  Co- 
bra. A climber  with  stem  of  great  size,  often 
from  8 to  12  inches  in  diameter,  wood  hard, 
intensely  bitter,  and  of  light  grey  colour.  The 
wood  of  this  plant  is  the  true  Pao  de  Cobra  of 
the  Portuguese.  That  of  the  root  is  deemed  a 
powerful  remedy  for  the  bite  of  the  cobra  capel- 
la.  Several  woods  have  however  received  the 
appellation  of  Bois  de  couleurre,  (Lignum  colu- 
briuum)  in  different  countries,  viz.  the  Opliy- 
oxylum  serpentinum  in  Amboyna,  the  Ophiorhi- 
za  mungos  in  Java,  Polygala  senega  in  North 
America,  &c.  all  for  their  supposed  virtues  as  an- 
tidotes to  snake  poison.  A very  large  propor- 
tionate quantity  of  strychnine  exists  in  the  wood 
of  this  root. — O’Skaug/iuessg , page  442. 

Strychnos  Colubrina,  Snake- W ood,  or  Snake- 
Poison-Nut  Tree,  is  a climbing  plant  with  simple 
tendrils;  leaves  oblong  or  oval,  obtuse,  3- 
nerved,  shining;  ovaries  many-seeded.  It  is 
a native  of  the  coast  of  Coromandel  and  of 
Silhet.  It  has  small  greenish-yellow  flowers, 
and  fruit  as  large  as  an  orange,  of  a yellowish 
colour.  It  is  called  by  the  Telingas  Naga  Mus- 
sadi,  and  is  considered*  by  the  Indian  doctors  as 
an  effectual  remedy  for  the  bite  of  the  Naga,  or 
Cobra  di  Capella,  the  well-known  poisonous 
snake ; for  this  purpose  it  is  used  both  external- 
ly and  internally.  It  should  however  be  stated 
as  the  result  of  the  observation  of  the  most  in- 
telligent travellers,  that  these  vegetable  remedies 
are  not  to  be  depended  on  in  eases  of  bites 
of  serpents,  and  that  where  danger  is  apprehend- 
ed the  only  effectual  remedy  is  excising  the 
wound.  The  wood  of  this  and  other  species  ot 
the  genus  is  brought  to  Britain,  and  is  known 
under  the  name  Lignum  colubrinum.— Eng . Ggc. 

(7932)  STRYCHNOS  IGNAT  1 1,  St.  Igna- 
tius’s Bean,  has  ovate  acute  glabrous  leaves  ; 
pyriform  fruit  with  many  seeds,  and  4-llowercd 
axillary  peduncles.  It  is  a climbing  shrub, 
without  tendrils,  bearing  long  drooping  white 
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(lowers,  which  have  the  scent  of  jasmine.  This 
species  is  the  FgiuUiu  amara  of  Linnaeus,  but  has 
been  referred  to  the  present  genus  by  later 
botanists.  It  is  a native  of  Cochin-China,  the. 
Philippine  Islands,  and  other  parts  of  Asia.  This: 
plant  is  called  Papeeta  in  India,  and  is  used  by 
the  native  doctors  as  a remedy  in  cholera,  but 
is  administered  in  conjunction  with  Jehiree- 
(Cocos  Maldivicd).  When  given  in  over  doses  the 
symptoms  are  those  of  poisoning  by  strychnia, 
as  vertigo,  convulsions,  &c.  and  'the  remedy 
U3ed  for  these  effects  is  lemonade  in  large  quan- 
tities, which  is  said  to  afford  relief  speedily. — 
Eng.  Ggc.  See  S.  Sang to  Ignati. 


(7933)  STRYCHNOS  LIGUSTRINA.  Caju- 
alar,  Caju-nassi,  Cajubadaira  pail  or  laut.  Ma- 
layan archipelago.  A tree  resembling  the  or- 
ange tree  ; berries  globose,  yellowish  green,  two 
to  eight  seeded.  This  yields  the  Lignum  colu- 
brinum  of  Timor,  used  for  the  objects  already  ■ 
described. — O’ Shanghnessg,  page  443. 

(7934)  STRYCHNOS  NUX  VOMICA. 


Mooshtee,  Tel. 
Kachla,  Hind. 

Yettie  cotay,  Tam. 
Musada,  Tel. 

Culaka,  Cutaka,  also 
Vesha-moosti  beejum, 
Sans. 


Mnottee,  Tam, 

Kha  Boung,  Burm. 
Koochila,  Beng.  Duk. 
Hind. 

Koodaka  dornatta, 
CiSG. 

Khanek  id  Kalb,  Arab. 


A moderate  sized  tree,  with  a short  crooked 
trunk.  Branches  irregular,  the  young  ones  long: 
and  (lexuose,  with  smooth  dark-grey  bark.  Wood 
white,  close-grained,  and  bitter.  Leaves  oppo- 
site, with  short  petioles,  oval,  smooth,  and  shin- 
ing, 3 to  5-nerved,  differing  in  size.  Flowers 
small,  greenish-white,  in  terminal  corymbs. 
Calyx  5-toothed.  Corol  funnel-shaped  ; limb 
5-cleft,  valvate.  Stamens  5 ; filaments  short, 
inserted  over  the  bottom  of  the  divisions  of  the 
calyx  ; anthers  oblong,  half  exserted.  Ovary 
2-celled,  with  many  ovules  in  each  cell,  attached 
to  the  thickened  centre  of  the  partition.  Style 
equal  to  the  corol  in  lengih.  Stigma  capitate. 
Berry  round,  smooth,  about  the  size  of  an  orange, 
covered  with  a smooth  somewhat  hard  fragile 
shell,  of  a rich  orange-colour  when  ripe,  filled  i 
with  a soft  white  gelatinous  pulp,  in  which  are 
immersed  the  seeds  attached  to  a central  pla- 
centa. Seeds  peltate  or  shield-like,  slightly  hol- 
lowed on  one  side,  convex  on  the  other,  about 
y of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  about  two  lines  in 
thickness,  thickly  covered  with  silky  ash-colour- 
ed hairs  attached  to  a fibrous  testa,  which  enve- 
lopes the  kernel  composed  of  horny  bitter  albu- 
men, of  the  form  of  the  seed  and  of  the  embryo 
imbedded  in  a hollow  in  its  circumference. — 
Roxb.  Corom.  i.  t.  4. — A native  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago  and  of  the  forests  of  the  Peninsula 
of  India,  as  well  as  of  the  Southern  parts  of  the 
Bengal  Presidency,  as  near  Midnapore. — Lsenb 
and  Kbcrm.  209.  St.  and  Ch.  1 I.  52. — Itoylt- 
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All  parts  of  the  plant,  except  the  pulp  and 
Ihnvers,  are  exceedingly  bitter  especially  the  wood 
of  the  root,  and  the  inner  layers  of  the  bark. — 
Roxb.  FI.  Iiid.  i.  475.  The  seed  is  inodorous, 
but  its  taste  insupportably  acrid  and  bitter.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  reduce  t he  seeds  to  powder; 
they  must  be  first  rasped,  the  raspings  steeped 
in  mucilage,  then  dried  and  powdered  ; or  what 
is  preferable,  the  rasping  should  be  exposed  to 
the  steam  of  water  for  an  hour,  and  then  stove- 
dried,  and  powdered  in  a covered  mortar.  The 
bark  is  of  an  ash-grey  colour  while  young,  thin, 
compressed,  inner  surface  black,  outer  surface  of 
i he  larger  pieces  spotted  with  red  rust-like 
patches.  Fracture  brittle,  taste  intensely  bit  ter ; 
nitric  acid  gives  a blood-red  stain  to  the  black 
parts,  and  changes  tiie  red  to  a rich  grass  green 


This  bark  is  known  to  the  European  druggists 
under  the  name  of  the  “ false  angnslura.”  Its 
nature  was  long  suspected,  but  first  cleat ly  as- 
certained by  Dr.  O’Shaughnessy,  (see  the  Journal 
nf  the  Medical  and  Physical  Society  of  Calcutta, 
Ian.  1837).  The  same  bark  is  commonly  sold 
n Calcutta,  under  the  name  of  “ Rohan,”  and 
substituted  for  the  harmless  bark  of  the  Soymida 
' ebrifuya . — O' Shavghnessy,  p.  437. 

Strychnos  nux  Nomica.  Grows  in  the  hilly 
’arts  of  the  Concans  ; where  the  nuts  are  used  for 
loisoning  fish. — Riddell.  It  is  very  common  on 
lie  rocky  sides  of  the  hill  at  the  back  of  Maulinain. 
Hie  reputed  property  of  the  wood  to  cure  the 
>ite  of  venomous  snakes,  as  stated  by  Lindley, 
s never  heard  of  there,  and  is  doubtless  quite 
tpocryphal. — Mason. 

Slrychnos  mix-vomica  is  a very  common  tree 
hroughout  the  Pegu  Forests.  'The  timber  is 
trong  and  close-grained,  but  never  of  very  large 
size.  Wood,  white  colored,  adapted  for  fancy 
vork  and  cabinet  making. — McClelland.  Dr.  Pe- 
eira  thinks  that  the  Nux  Meckil  of  Serapion  is 
\Tix  Vomica;  but  in  Persian  works  this  name 
s applied  to  a Datura.  The  wood  of  the  Nux 
doiniea  tree  is  said  by  Dr.  Christison  to  be 
>ften  substituted  for  the  Lignum  Colubrinum, 
>r  Snake-wood. — Royle.  See  Nux  Vomica. 

(7935)  STRYCHNOS  POTATORUM.  Lin. 


Hearing  nut,  Eng. 
'ettam  eottay,  Tam. 
Hiilbingeka  phull,  Dun. 


Tsillaghenzaloo,  Tel. 
Olid  binj,  Hind. 
Katake,  Sans. 


nduga  wood.  Eng. 
nduga  kurra,  Tei..  J 

The 

Hearing  nut  tree  Eng. 
'hilla  ginja,  Tel. 
aitan,  Tam. 


The  Wood. 


Chilbeenj, 

Hind. 

Tree. 


kce  lakree 


or 


Chillbeeng  or  neerimd 
neermulee,  Hind. 
Induga  or  Titau  cotta 
I .Beng. 

A large  tree  found  among  the  mountains  of 
’engal,  flowers  during  the  hot  season,  occurs  in 
.ardens  in  many  parts  of  India.  The  wood  is 
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hard  and  durable,  pulp  when  ripe  eaten  by  the 
natives.  The  ripe  seeds  are  sold  in  the  bazars- 
for  clearing  water.  The  entire  plant  is  desti- 
tute ot  the  poisonous  ingredients  of  the  other 


species.  By  rubbinj 


n 

the  nuts 


round  the  inside 
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of  water-pots,  the  impurities  very  soon  fall  to  the 
bottom.  This  effect  is  so  generally  known  that 
the  seeds  are  usually  carried  by  travellers  in  In- 
dia. The  nature  of  the  action  has  not  been  clearly 
ascertained.  It  probably  depends  on  astringency 
in  the  fruit.  Ainslie  informs  us  that  the 
ripe  fruit  is  deemed  emetic  by  the  Tamools  of 
Southern  India,  when  given  in  powder  to  the 
quantity  of  about  half  a tea  spoonful  — - 
O’Shaughnessy,  page  443.  On  this  point,  Ains- 
lie says,  this  fruit  though,  when  very  young, 
it  is  made  into  a preserve  and  eaten,  is*  reckon- 
ed in  its  ripe  state  amongst  the  emetics  of 
the  lainool  Practitioners.  The  seeds  are  used 
lor  the  purpose  of  clearing  muddy  water. 
One  of  them  being  usually  rubbed  hard  for 
a short  time  round  the  inside  of  an  earthern 
pot,  the  water  is  afterwards  poured  into  it  and 
left  to  settle : the  impurities  soon  subsiding  the 
water  will  be  found  clear  and  tasteless.  The  Ca- 
narese  name  of  the  tree  is  chittu. — Ains.  Mat. 
Med.  p.  119.  Dr.  Hooker  found  the  Strychnos 
potatorum,  forming  a dense  foliaged  tree, 
30  to  00  feet  high,  and  while  some  indi- 
viduals are  a pale  yellow,  others  are  deep  green, 
yet  both  in  apparent  health. — Hooker  Him. 
Jour.  p.  50. 

Strychnos  Potatorum,  the 
ovate  or  oval  glabrous 
deeply-fissured  bark ; and 
only  one  seed.  It  is  an 
the  woods  and  mountains  of  the  East  Indies  It 
has  shining  fruit,  which  is  black  when  ripe. 
When  lull  grown  it  attains  a height  of  from 
15  to  20  feet,  and,  has  a very  hard  wood, 
winch  is  used  lor  various  economical  purpos- 
es. The  English  name  is  derived  from  the 
use  which  is  made  of  the  seeds,  which,  when 
dried,  are  sold  by  the  natives  for  the  purposes  of 
clearing  muddy  water.— Eng.  Cyc. 

(7936)  STRYCHNOS  SANCTI  IGNATII. 
Si.  Ignatius  bean.  Syn.  Ignatia  amara. 

Papeeta.  IIind. 

. , A ^ebing  tree,  a native  of  the  Philippine 
islands,  l ie  seeds  are  an  inch  long,  (the  size 
of  a large  olive.)  According  to  the  analysis  of 
I elletier  and  Caventou,  these  beans  contain 
igasurate  (strychnate)  of  strychnin,  wax,  concrete 
oil,  yellow  colouring  matter,  green  starch,  bas- 
sorme  and  vegetable  fibre.  The  strychnine  is 
present  m three  times  the  quantity  of  that  in  the 
kuchila  „„ts,  but  there  is  no  brucine.  Its 
activity  ,s  consequently  very  great,  its  uses  the 
same  as  those  ot  nux  vomica.  Besides  the 
symptoms  therein  described  the  papeeta  i t 
^purges  »,  small  dosos,  amt  is  l,cnce  a]j 
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we  believe  correctly,  to  be  an  effincious  vermifuge 
medicine. — O' Shanglinessg,  page  44-1.  See  S. 
Ignatii. 

(7937)  STRYCHNOS  TIEUTE.  (Tsiiellik 
or  TjETiik.)  A native  of  Java,  a large  climbing 
shrub  ; an  exceedingly  violent  poison,  which  acts 
exactly  in  the  same  inannner  as  strychnine,  is 
prepared  from  the  bark  of  the  root  of  this  tree. 
The  root  is  called  Upas  Uadja,  but  does  not  be- 
long to  the  true  Upas  tree  of  Java,  which  is  the 
Antiaris  toxicaria  of  the  Mat.  Med.  Order  Ur ti- 
cace;e. — O’  Shaughnessy,  page  444. 

The  SLnjchnos  Tieute,  Tjeltek,  or  Upas 
Tieute,  has  elliptical,  acuminate,  3-uervcd,  gla- 
brous ’ leaves,  and  simple  tendrils,  which  are 
thickened  opposite  the  solitary  leaves.  This 
plant  is  a climbing  shrub,  and  is  a na- 
tive of  Java  and  is  said  to  be  the  true 
Upas-Tree  of  that  country.  It  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  poisonous  species  of  the  ge- 

nus, and  yields  the  greatest  quantity  of  strych- 
nia.’ There  arc  several  other  plants  which  are 
called  by  the  name  of  Upas  in  various  parts  of 
Asia.  The  natives  of  Java  prepare  from  this 
species  one  of  the  most  deadly  of  the  various 
poisons  that  are  used  by  barbarous  nations  for 
producing  death  by  the  wounds  occasioned  by 
their  arrows. — Eng.  Ogc. 

(7933)  STRYCHNOS  TOXIFERA.  A native 
of  Guiana,  ascertained  to  be  the  basis  ot  the 
celebrated  Woorara  poison.— O’  Shaughnessy, 

page  443.  , . 

(7939)  STUCCO.  A compound  of  paris- 

plaster  and  lime,  used  in  making  cornices,  &c. 

( 7940)  STUR10NHLE,  a family  of  Fishes  be- 
lona'in0'  to  the  section, Chondropteryyii,  the  species 
of  which  are  distinguished  from  others  of  the 


section  by  the  gills  being  free,  as  in  ordinary 


section  uy  n n , . i • • 

fishes  thus  differing  from  the  second  great  divi- 
sion of  the  fishes  having  a cartilaginous  skele- 
ton such  as  the  Sharks  and  Rays,  m which  the 
o-ills  are  fixed,  and  have  their  outer  margin  at- 
tached to  the  skin.  The  Stunonidce,  or  Stuige- 
on  Tribe,  have  moreover  but  one  opening  to  the 
rrills  and  this  is  protected  by  an  operculum. 
Four  -enera  are  contained  in  this  family,  Acci- 
venser  Spatularia,  Ohimcera,  and  Collorliynchus. 
To  the  first  of  these  genera  belongs  the  common 
Sturgeon  ( Acchpenser  Sturio,  Linn.),  which  is 
not  ^frequently  met  with  m mouths  of  English 
rivers.  It  is  of  an  elongated  form,  and  has  lie 
body  protected  by  numerous  indurated  plates, 
which  are  arranged  in  a longitudinal  series ; he 
head  is  entirely  covered  by  bony  plates , the 
nuzzle  is  elongated,  and  more  or  less  pointed ; 
and  the  mouth,  which  is  placed  on  the  under 
side  of  the  head,  is  tubular,  and  destitute  of 
teeth  : on  the  back  is  a single  dorsal  hn  which 

is  placed  on  the  hinder  third  of  the  fish  : the  tail 
. L . i.i  i ic  lnr^est.  as 


is  forked,  and  the  upper  lobe  is  the 
in  the  Sharks. — Eng.  Cgc. 


ST  UR  XUS  VULGARIS. 

(7941)  STYL1UIUM  (a  diminution  of  ‘ sty- 
lus,’ column),  the  name  of  a genus  of  Plants,  of 
the  type  of  the  natural  order  Stglideacece.  This  is 
chiefly  an  Australian  genus  of  plants,  and  is  re-, 
markable  for  its  gynandrous  structure,  and  for 
the  irritability  ol  the  column  formed  by  the  uni- 
on of  filaments  and  style.  The  species  of  this 
genus  described  by  Mr.  Brown,  in  his  ‘ Prodro- 
mes Florae  Novae  Hollandiae,’  are  forty-five  ini 
number  ; besides  these  there  are  two  or  three 
natives  of  the  East  Indies. — Eng.  Cgc. 

(7942)  STYLOCERUS  RATNA.  The  Bark- 
ing Deer,  occurs  at  Siligoree,  in  the  Terai. — 
Haul-.  Iiim.  Jour.  p.  399, 

(7943)  STURNIDiE,  Mr.  Vigors’  name  for 
the  Starling  Family,  belonging  to  his  order 
Instssores.  Linnaeus  placed  his  genus  Sturnus ,t 
consisting  of  only  five  species,  among  which  the 
AVater-Ouzel  appears  as  Sturnus  Cinclus,  be- 
tween Aluuda  and  Tardus,  in  his  order  Passerest 
Cuvier  arranges  the  Starlings  between  the  Cas-, 
siques  ( Cass  tens ) and  the  Crows  {Conus). 

(7944)  STURNUS  VULGARIS,  the  Com- 
mon Starling,  the  Stare.  This  bird  is  well 
known  in  Great  Britain  as  one  of  the  hand-1 
somest  of  British  birds,  and  is  a general 
favourite.  It  is  intelligent,  sprightly,  has 
a retentive  memory,  and,  when  kept  in  con-i 
finement,  the  males  learn  to  whistle  tunes  and 
imitate  some  of  the  sounds  of  the  human  voice. 
They  are  social,  living  in  flocks  throughout  the 
greater  portion  of  the  year.  The  Starling  builds 
in  church  steeples,  under  caves,  and  in  holes  of 
houses,  towers,  or  ruins.  rlhe  nest  is  made  oi 
slender  twigs.  The  eggs  are  four  or  five  in 
number,  of  a delicate  pale  blue,  1 inch  2 line; 
in  length  by  10  lines  in  breadth,  lheir  food 
consists  of  worms,  insects,  and  snails.  They 
are  frequently  seen  in  meadows  searching  foi 
food  amongst  cattle  and  sheep.  They  some- 
times eat  berries  and  grain.  They  occasionally 
congregate  together  in  prodigious  numbers  in 
shrubberies  and  plantations.  The  Starling  is 
common  in  almost  every  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  is  found  in  the  north  of  Europe,- 
and  as  far  east  as  Nepaul,  the  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains, Calcutta,  China,  and  Japan.  It  has  been 
seen  in  Africa  as  far  south  as  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

(7945)  Pastor  roseus,  the  Rose-Coloured  Ouzel. 
This  bird  is  an  accidental  visitor  in  the  British 
Islands.  Like  the  Common  Starling,  it  has  t 
wide  geographical  range.  It  is  very  numerous 
in  various  parts  ot  Hindustan.  It  inhabits 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  Africa.  It  flies  in  flocks,  and 
has  many  of  the  habits  of  the  Common  Starling- 
The  adnlt  male  has  a beak  of  a yellowish  rose- 
colour  ; the  head,  neck,  wings,  and  tail  blackv 
glossed  with  violet-blue;  the  feathers  on  the 
head  elongated  so  as  to  form  a flowing  crest , 
the  back,  scapulars,  and  rump  of  a delicate  rose-* 
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colour  ; the  chin,  throat,  and  front  of  the  neck, 
black;  breast,  sides,  and  abdomen,  like  the  back, 
of  rose  colour  ; thighs  and  under  tail-coverts 
black ; legs  and  toes  yellowish-brown ; claws 
darker  brown.  (Yarrell.) — Eng.  Cgc. 

(79-1-6)  STYRACEZE,  Storaxicoris,  a small 
natural  order  of  Plants,  placed  by  Lindley  in  his 
Polyearpous  group  ol'Monopctalous  Exogens.  The 
species  are  trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate  leaves 
without  stipules,  usually  turning  yellow  in  dry- 
ing. The  flowers  are  axillary,  and  are  either 
solitary  or  clustered  with  membranaceous  bracts. 
The  calyx  is  persistant,  and  has  five  divisions 
frequently  differing  from  the  calyx  and  with 
imbricated  aestivation  ; stamens  varying  in  num- 
ber, arising  from  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  with 
2-celled  anthers  ; ovary  3-5 -celled,  with  few 
Dvules,  a simple  style,  and  capitate  stigma  ; fruit 
i drupe  ; seeds  solitary,  with  the  embryo  lying 
n the  midst  of  albumen.  This  order  is  nearly 
dlied  to  Ericace#  from  which  it  differs  in  habit, 
ts  definite  seeds,  and  its  frequently  inferior 
wary.  It  differs  from  Ebenacece  in  its  stamens 
leing  perigynous,  in  the  insertion  of  the  ovules, 
ind  its  simple  style.  It  is  however  an  order  on 
vhich  there  are  many  different  opinions,  some 
eferring  all  its  genera  to  Ebenacece,  whilst  others 
eparate  from  it  the  genera  Symplocos  and 
Ealesia  as  types  of  distinct  orders.  The  species 
ire  found  in  the  temperate  and  tropical  parts  of 
North  and  South  America,  and  also  in  Nepaul 
,nd  China.  This  order  is  chiefly  remarkable, 
u an  economical  point  of  view,  for  furnishing 
he  Storax  and  Benzoin  of  commerce,  which  con- 
ain  a peculiar  acid  called  the  Benzoic  Acid, 
iome  of  the  species  are  used  for  dyeing  yellow, 
nd  a species  of  Alstonici  is  employed  as  a sub- 
titute  tor  tea.  rl  he  various  species  of  Halesia 
re  the  Snow-Drop  Trees  of  the  Carolinas. 
—Eng.  Gi/c. 

( / 947 ) S LI  RAX,  Linn.  Decand.  Monog.  Calyx 
ather  campanulate,  nearly  entire,  or  5-toothed. 
Jorolla  campanulate  at  the  base,  deeply  3— 7 
left.  Stamens  6 16,  seldom  10,  exserted  • 

laments  united  to  the  tube  of  the  corol,  some- 
unes  adhering  at  the  base  into  a ring  ; anthers 
mear,  2-celled,  opening  |,y  internal  longitudinal 
fits.  Ovary  inferior,  Style  simple.  Stigma 
btuse  somewhat  lobed.  Drupe  dry,  splitting 

npeitectly  into  2 or  3 valves,  with  1 2 3 

tones.  Seed  solitary,  erect,  with  a large,  leafy, 
un  embryo  lying  in  the  midst  of  fleshy  albu- 
jen,  with  an  inferior  radicle  ( lindleg.)— Styrax 
ihcinale  and  S.  Benzoin  yield  officinal  products 
- hoyle . 

(7948)  SI  1RAX  BENZOIN,  Benjamin,  Sio- 
ix,  or  Gum-Benjamin  Tree.  Leaves  ovate  obloim 
omted,  glabrous  above,  downy  beneath  • ra- 
sraes  compound,  almost  the  length  of  the  leaves 
is  a native  of  Sumatra  and  Java.  It  is  the 

ant  which  produces  the  Benzoin,  or  G uni  Benja- 
of  commc‘ce;  and  which,  as  well  as  Storax, 
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is  used  in  medicine.  [Benzoin.]  The  great 
consumption  however  of  these  resins  is  not  as 
medicines,  but  in  their  use  as  incense  in  the 
worship  of  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Moham- 
medans. Though  older  botanists,  as  Garcias, 
Grim,  and  others,  were  acquainted  with  the  tree 
that  yielded  Benzoin,  Ray  confounded  it  with 
the  genus  Lauras,  and  Linnaeus  with  the  genera 
Groton  and  Terminalia.  Dryander  gave  a cor- 
rect account  of  the  plant  in  1787,  and  referred  it 
to  its  present  position. — Eng.  Cgc. 

(7949)  STYRAX  OFFICINALE.  L.  E.  D. 
Balsamum,  L.  Resina,  E.  Balsamic  exudation,  E. 
of  Styrax  officinale,  Linn.  Officinal  Storax.  A 
small  tree  with  smooth  bark,  and  downy  spots 
and  petioles.  Leaves  ovate-obtuse,  of  a green 
colour,  and  shining  above,  white  and  downy  on 
the  under-surface,  something  like  those  of  the 
Quince  tree.  Flowers  white, in  terminal  racemes  of 
a few  flowers,  which  resemble  those  of  the  orange. 
Calyx  downy  (2),  cup-shaped,  5 to  7 toothed. 
Corolla  externally  hairy,  with  5 to  7 segments. 
Stamens  (2)  10  to  16.  Fruit  about  the  sizj  of 
a cherry,  coriaceous,  downy,  with  1 or  2 nuclei. 

A native  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  common  in 
Greece,  and  cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe. 
As  this  plant  does  not  yield  a balsamic  exuda- 
tion in  all  these  situations  some  Storax  lias  been 
thought  to  be  yielded  by  liquidambar  orientate. 
Du  Iiamel,  however,  states  having  seen  it,  flow 
from  a tree  near  the  Chartreuse  of  Montriau. — 
Ehenb.  and  Eberm.  210.  FI.  Grcec.  t 375-. 
St.  and  Ch.  47.  Storax  (c-mpaf)  was  well 
known  to  the  Greeks.  Dioscorides  compares 
the  tree  producing  it  with  the  Quince  tree.  It 
is  called  aslernkm  the  East.  Much  of  the  Storax 
of  commei  ce  is  yielded  by  this  tree  when,  incisions 
are  made  into  it.  J he  tree  is  common  in  Asia  Mi- 
not where  Professor  Forbes  was  informed  Storax 
was  collected  from  it.  Several  kinds  are  known  in 
commerce  and  described  in  books,  (v.  Pereira.) 
Ol  these,  Storax  in  grains,  Reed  Storax  (Storax 
calauuta),  called  Storax  amvgdaloides  by  Gui- 
bourt,  used  to  be  most  common.  One  kind  of 
Liquid  Storax  is  yielded  in  the  islands  of  Cos 
and  Rhodes  by  Stgrax  officinale,  which  is  there 
called  Povxoupu  This  seems  only  the  Arabic  word 
Bukhoor,  signifying  incense  or  fumigation,  put 
into  Greek  letters.  Common  Storax  is  in  brown 
or  reddish-brown  masses,  varying  in  s]uipe  ({ll 
turf-like  cakes,  c.),  light  and  friable,  but  pos- 
sessing some  tenacity,  softening  when  warmed. 
It  has  a fragrant  balsamic  odour,  and  a warm 
aromatic  taste.  It  consists  evidently  of  saw- 
dust united  with  some  balsamic  substance. 
Merat  and  De  Lens  inform  us  that  a factitious 
compound  is  made  both  in  the  Levant  and  at 
Marseilles  with  the  saw-dust  of  the  wood  and 
the  juice  of  this  tree,  with  a little  Benzoin.  The 
ancients  also  employed  saw-dust,  honey,  wax 
ms-root,  &c.  Storax,  when  exposed  to  air,  becomes 
covered  with  an  efflorescence  of  Benzoic  Acid. 
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It  burns  with  a white  flame,  leaving  a carbona- 
ceous residue  ; gives  a slight  colour  and  odour  to 
water ; but  the  greater  part,  with  the  exception  of 
impurities,  is  dissolved  by  Rectified  Spirit. 
Reinsch  gives  as  the  constituents  of  the  Red 
Storax,  a trace  of  Volatile  Oil,  Benzoic  acid  1 
to  2-G  per  cent.,  Gum  and  Extractive  7-9  to  14', 
Resin  327  to  53  7,  with  much  woody  fibre. 
It  hence  requires  to  be  purified. — Hoyle,  p 471. 
Storax , then,  Ustrouk  Hind.,  occurs  in  three  dif- 
ferent forms — 1.  in  grains  ; 2.  in  soft  masses  ; 
3.  in  brittle  masses. 

1.  Storax  in  grains , the  rarest  and  purest  of 
all,  in  transparent,  yellowish-white  or  reddish- 
yellow  grains,  the  size  of  a small  bean,  the  con- 
sistence of  wax,  and  capable  of  consolidating 
into  a thick  mass.  Odour  strong,  penetrating, 
and  very  agreeable.  Taste  aromatic  and  bitter. 

2.  Storax  in  soft  mass,  or  amygdaloid  storax 
( Storax  catamite,  Lemery),  softer  than  the  pre- 
ceding species,  easily  fusible,  with  brown  frac- 
ture, displaying  almond-like  yellowish  tears. 
Odour  very  sweet,  like  benzoin,  taste  sweet  and 
perfumed. 

3.  Massive  hard  storax.  Light  brown,  yel- 
low,reddish  brown  and  friable,  sometimes  slightly 
tenacious,  softens  under  the  teeth.  Odour  less 
than  that  of  two  preceding  varieties,  and  resem- 
bling balsam  of  Tolu  ; flavour  sweet.  This 
variety  is  very  impure,  being  usually  adulterated 
with  saw-dust,  &c.  The  better  kinds  of  storax 
burn  with  a white  flame,  and  give  a light, 
spongy,  carbonaceous  residue.  It  communicates 
to  water  a yellow  colour  and  fragrant  smell. 
It  is  soluble  (except  the  impurities)  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  Storax  is  brought  to  Europe  from 
Turkey  in  Asia  ; formerly  it  was  packed  in 
bulrushes,  at  present  it  is  sent  in  bladders.  M. 
Eee  deems  the  origin  of  this  drug  uncertain  ; 
the  styrax  tree,  cultivated  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  affords  no  balsam,  but  this  may  be 
because  the  soil  and  climate  differ  from  those  of 
its  native  country.  The  strong  resemblance 
between  this  product  and  the  balsam  copalm 
produced  by  the  Liquidambar  styracillua,  led 
to  the  idea  that  storax  might  probably  be  secreted 
by  some  congenerous  tree,  and  Bernard  de 
Jussieu  pointed  out  the  Liquidambar  orientate, 
a tree  common  in  Syria,  as  the  most  likely  source 
of  the  article.  It  is  now,  however  ascertained 
that  storax  is  in  reality  produced  by  the  Styrax 
officinale,  a native  of  the  Levant,  Syria,  Palestine, 
Greece,  and  the  Peloponesus.  Storax  or  styrax, 
(Greek  a-rvpaf  Arabic  estorak,)  is  a word  of 
unknown  origin.— O' Shanghnessy  page  429-30. 

(7950)  SUiEDA.  Of  this  genus  AVight,  in 
leones,  gives  Suaeda  Indica,  1 796  ; monoica, 
1792. 

(7951)  SUiEDA  INDICA. 

Koyey  Passceray  kecray,  Tam. 

A procumbent  weed  with  pea  green  leaves, 


found  in  salt  marshes,  sometimes  in  gardens, 
used  in  native  culinary  as  spinach. — Jaffrey. 

(7952)  SUBZEE  or  SUBJ  A.  An  intoxicat- 
ing liquor  prepared  from  hemp  leaves  ; black 
pepper  cardamoms  ; Poppyseed  : eucumis  utilis- 
simus  and  sativus.  It  exhilirates  without  in- 
jurious consequences. — Ilerklols. 

(7953)  SUCCORY.  Cichorium  Intybus. 
Much  used  in  France  as  a winter  salad  under 
i the  name  of  Barbe  du  Gapucine.  The  common 
way  to  grow  this  plant  is  similar  to  carrots; 
When  the  tapering  roots  have  attained  some 
size,  they  are  lifted,  the  leaves  cut  off,  the 
roots  are  then  planted  in  sand  in  a dark 
room  or  cellar  ; where  in  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  light  the  roots  throw  out  white  leaves 
which  make  an  excellent  vegetable.  This 
plant  is  the  Cichory  of  commerce  used  in  the 
adulteration  of  Coffee. — Jaffrey. 

(7954)  SUFURA  KOOMRA.  Iliad.  Suppara 
Koomrog,  Dak.  CucuRBiTis  Ovifera.  Vegeta- 
ble Marrow. 


(7955)  SUGAR. 
Sukkur,  Arab. 
Suiker,  Dux. 

Sucre,  Fa. 

Zucker,  Ger. 
Shuckar,  Guz  Hind- 
Zucchero,  It. 

Goola  Mal. 


Sliakur,  Pens. 
Acucar,  Port. 
Sachnr,  Rus- 
Sarkara,  Sans. 
Azucar,  Sp. 
Sakkara.  Tam. 
Pauchadara,  Ted. 


The  commercial  Sugars  of  Asia  are  chiefly  the 
products  of  the 

Sugar-cane,  Saccharum  officinarum. 

Do.  do.  do.  sinense. 


Date  Sugar,  Phoenix  sylvestris. 

Palmyra  Sugar,  Borassus  flabelliformis. 
Cocoanut  Sugar,  Cocos  nucilera. 

Ejoo  or  Gomuti  Sugar,  (Saguerus  Rumphii, 

Arenga  saccharifeia. 

Nepal  Sugar,  Nipa  fruticans. 

The  great  commercial  importance  of  this  pro 
duct  would  require  that  it  were  treated  in  ; 
laige  volume,  and  to  keep  an  intelligible  notice  o 
it  within  the  scope  of  this  work  may  be  an  im- 
possible ta-k. 

Sugar  exist  in  all  vegetables  haring  a swer 
taste,  but  is  chiefly  procured  from  boiling  tlu 
expressed  juice  of  I lie  sugar  cane,  a plant  whirl 
thrives  from  the  equator  to  the  32°  of  lnt i 
t,ude.  In  commerce,  Sugar  is  met  with  in  diller- 
ent  degrees  of  purity,  from  common  brown,  t.r 
double  refined  and  crystalked ; each  quality  be- 
ing generally  characterised  by  a distinctive  np 
pollution.  Sugar  of  various  quality,  is  large!} 
manufactured  in  the  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bom- 
bay Presidencies,  from  the  Sugar-cane.  A lnrgi 
quantity  of  the  sugar  made  in  India  r 
exported  to  the  Arabian  and  Persian  <'iilfs 
London,  &c.  China  and  Siam  sugar  is  large 
lv  imported  intoBombay,  a good  deal  of  which  « 
re-exported  to  the  above  named  ports.  — Faulkner 
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History — Coeval  with  the  use  of  other  vegetable 
products,  for  domestic  purposes  in  India,  appears 
to  have  been  the  employment  of  the  juice  of  the 
sugarcane  ; though  it  would  not  seem  that  the 
ancients  possessed  any  knowledge  of  the  process 
by  which  this  sacohai  ine  matter  is  converted  into 
a crystallized  substance.  Every  mention  made 
of  it,  from  the  various  passages  in  Scripture 
down  to  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era,  is  simply  that  of  a “ sweet  cane,”  or  of  a 
“ tine  kind  of  honey  found  in  an  Indian  reed.” 
Nearclms,  the  admiral  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
was  the  first  who  made  known  the  existence  of 
the  sugar-cane,  in  the  western  world  ; and  from 
his  time  we  find  frequent  allusion  to  this  ve- 
getable product,  by  Theophrastus,  Yarro,  Dios- 
corides,  and  others.  Herodotus  alludes  to  “ honey 
made  by  the  hands  of  men  but  enters  into  no 
details.  Lucan  speaks  of  the  sweet  juice  ex- 
pressed from  reeds,  which  the  people  of  India 
were  fond  of  drinking,  and  which  Pliny  calls 
saccharine.”  Still  later,  Arrian,  in  his  Periplns 
of  the  Rod  Sea  alludes  to  the  honey  from  reeds 
called  sacchar,  ns  an  article  of  trade  between  the 
Indian  porls  and  the  countries  of  the  Red  Sea. 
'i’he  sugar-cane  was  found  growing  in  the 
meadows  about  Tripoli  in  Syria  ; and  men- 
tion is  made  by  a writer  of  that  day  of 
eleven  camels  loaded  with  sugar  being  taken 
by  the  Crusaders.  Marco  Polo,  who  tra- 
velled in  the  East  in  the  year  1250,  found 
abundance  of  sugar  produced'  in  the  province  of 
Bengal  ; and  from  the  almost  universal  growth 
ot  the  cane  in  that  presidency  at  the  first  occupa- 
tion of  the  country  bv  the  British,  there  is  good 
reason  for  believing  that  its  culture  had  rapidly 
extended  at  a very  early  period.  From  the 
earliest  European  intercourse  with  India,  sugar 
in  a great  variety  of  forms  was  met  with  in  daily 
use.  Flo  Hindoo  lives  without  it,  either  as 
sugar,  in  its  natural  state,  or  in  cakes  called 
“ jaggery.”  Upon  the  first  possession  of  Calcutta 
by  the  Company  there  was  a flourishing  export 
trade  in  sugar  to  the  Indian  coasts,  some  of  the 
Eastern  islands,  and  a few  ports  in  Arabia  and 
Persia,  to  the  extent  of  about  1500  tons  ; whilst 
the  local  consumption  of  the  article  was  enor- 
mous. '[  he  quality  of  this  sugar  was,  however, 
very  inferior  ; and  about  the  year  1776  some 
attempts  were  made  to  introduce  into  India  the 
Jamaica  mode  of  growing  the  cane,  and  manu- 
facturing the  sugar  ; but  at  that  time  these 
efforts  were  not  attended  with  any  success.  The 
culture  of  the  cane  was  nevertheless  greatly  ex- 
tended ; and  by  the  year  1702,  when  the  ' Bri- 
tish duties  on  tea  were  reduced,  and  a consequent 
increased  demand  for  sugar  arose,  not  only  in 
England  but  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  so  as 
greatly  to  enhance  its  price,  the  Company  made 
l->rge  shipments  of  the  article  home  ; although  all 
endeavours  to  get  it  rated  for  duty  on  the  same 
scale  as  that  from  the  West  Indies  failed.  The 
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price  realised  in  the  English  market  for  Compa- 
ny’s sugars  was  at  this  time  88s.  6c/.  ; but  it  rose 
gradually  until  it  reached  156«.  per  hun- 
dred-weight ; a figure  which,  in  spite  of  discri- 
minating duties  and  high  freights,  left  to  the  im- 
porters a clear  profit  of  eighty  or  ninety  per  cent. 
The  first  agitai ion  against  the  slave-trade  and 
slave- grown  produce  helped  to  bring  East-In- 
dia  sugars  into  more  favourable  notice  ; and 
the  result  of  this  growing  demand,  met  by  in- 
creasing culture  in  Bengal,  was,  that  from  100 
or  200  tons  shipped  home  in  1790,  the  imports 
into  London  from  Bengal  in  1805  and  1807 
amounted  to  5000  tons.  The  following  were 
the  exports  of  Bengal  sugar  to  Great  Britain 
between  the  years  1803  and  1810  : 


Years. 

Cwts. 

Value. 

Years. 

Cwts. 

Value. 

1S03 

27  608 

£56  789 

1807 

105,755 

199,873 

1804 

78,619 

208,060 

1808 

48,499 

88,016 

1805 

102,732 

295,81.4 

1809 

33,617 

68,760 

1806 

67,455 

1 50,250 

1810 

43,236 

101  040 

From  this  time  forward  the  sugar  trade  with 
British  India  sieadilv  increased  ; the  throwing 
open  of  the  Indian  ports  to  private  ships  ; the 
final  cession  of  the  Company’s  trade  ; the  reduc- 
tion of  the  Imperial  duties  on  Sugar,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  British  possessions  in  the  East  ; 
the  failure  of  all  the  West  Indian  plantations, 
aided  by  the  growing  demand  for  sugars  of  all 
kinds,  were  all  causes  that  had  a sensible  influ- 
ence in  bringing  this  branch  of  commerce  to  a 
degree  of  importance  which  fifty  years  since,  could 
not  have  been  anticipated  by  the  most  sanguine. 
In  1814  the  imports  of  Bengal  and  Madras 
sugars  into  the  port  of  London  alone,  amounted 
to  31,000  tons:  in  .1845,  to  44,000  tons,  in 
1851  to  SO, 294  tons,  of  which  -f  were  from 
Bengal  and  i from  Madras.  The  general 
import  of  sugar  from  the  East  Indies  was  as 
follows. 


1819 

1850 

7 Sol 

1852 

1853 

Refined,.. 

Civt. 

Cwt, 

Cut. 

Cwt. 

Cut. 

56,074 

12,474 

31,40? 

2,561 

15,464 

Unrefined, 

1,471,139 

1,362,837 

1.574,473 

1,302,159 

1,225,273 

Total,  .... 

1,527,213 

1,375,311 

1,605,884 

1,304,721 

1,240,737 

Oapper  s Three  Presidencies. 

In  addition  to  the  Sugar-cane,  however,  as 
wa3  noticed  at  the  commencement  of  this  article, 
this  product  is  now  obtained  from  several  other 
sources,  which  will  be  noticed  as  we  proceed. 
Of  the  palm  tribe,  as  producing  Sugar,  it  may 
be  here  mentioned  that  the  fermented  toddy 
from  the  Gomuti  palm,  the  Arenga  sacckarifera, 
is  boiled  to  a syrup,  and  thrown  to  cool  in 
small  vessels,  the  form  of  which  it  takes,  and 
in  this  shape  it  is  sold  in  the  markets. 

Upwards  of  four  thousand  years  a°-o,  the 
Hindoos  knew  how  to  make  sugar  from  the 
flowers  of  the  Madhuca  {Bassia,  latifolia,  Roxb  ) 
but  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  sugar  was 
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made  from  some  of  the  palms,  at  a much  earlier 
period.  At  Jaffna  in  Ceylon,  the  sweet  unfer- 
mented toddy,  of  several  palms,  is  boiled 
until  it  becomes  a thick  syrup,  when  a small 
quantity  of  scraped  coconnut  is  thrown 
in,  to  ascertain,  by  the  feel,  whether  the 
syrup  has  attained  the  proper  consistency : 
if  that  be  the  case,  it  is  poured  into  small 
baskets  of  palmyra  leaf,  in  which  it  cools 
and  hardens  into  jaggery.  In  the  year  ending  5th 
January  1850,  Ceylon  exported  *9,580  Cwts.,  of 
jaggery, bearing  a customs  value  of  £1,937,  fully 
two  thirds  of  which  consisted  of  the  produce  of 
the  palmyra.  To  make  Vallum , or  crystallised 
jaggery,  the  svrup  is  not  boiled  for  so  long  a 
time,  the  pot  which  contains  it,  is  covered,  and 
put  aside  for  some  months,  at  the  end  of  which 
period  the  crystals  are  found  in  abundance. 
The  juice  of  the  palmyra  possesses  a greater 
quantity  of  saccharine  matter  than  most  of  the 
other  palms  ; about  three  quarts  of  it  suffice  for 
boiling  into  one  pound  of  jaggery.  The  chief 
fault  of  the  jaggery  made  at  Jaffna,  seems  to 
arise  from  the  excessive  application  of  lime,  a 
small  quantity  of  which  is  of  course  absolutely 
necessary  to  prevent  fermentation.  It  is  said 
that  sugar  which  is  chiefly  the  produce  of  the 
jaggery,  is  more  granulated  and  higher  prized 
than  that  obtained  from  the  sugar-cane.  Large 
quantities  are  imported  into  Europe  or  Cuddalore 
and  Madras.  The  Export  of  Sugar  from  Ceylon 
for  Madras  is  about  nine  thousand  tons  annually 
and  a considerable  portion  of  that  is  supposed 
to  be  the  produce  of  the  Palmyra. 

Gocoanut  tree. — In  Ceylon  when  the  toddy  of  the 
cocoanuttree  is  to  be  converted  into  sugar,  parti- 
cular care  is  taken  to  employ  only  clean  and  well 
dried  vessels,  which  are  regularly  changed.  Eight 
gallons  of  sweet  toddy,  boiled  over  a slow  fire, 
yield  two  gallons  of  a very  luscious  fluid,  call- 
ed Penni,  or  honey,  or  Jaggery,  or  sugar  water ; 
which  quantity  being  again  boiled,  yields  a kind 
of  coarse  brown  sugar,  known  as  jaggery,  which 
is  formed  into  round  cakes.  When  prepared 
for  domestic  purposes,  each  cake  is  separately 
tied  up  in  pieces  of  dried  banana  leaves  and 
suspended  in  a smoky  place. 

Phoenix  dnetylifera.  Sugar. — Every  twelve  pints 
of  its  toddy  boils  down  to  one  of  Jaggery  or 
gnor,  and  four  pounds  of  jaggery  yield  one  of 
good  brown  sugar,  so  that  the  average  produce  of 
each  tree  is  about  seven  or  eight  pounds  of  sugar 
annually.  In  the  whole  province  of  Bengal, 
about  15,000  maunds  or  1,000,000  hundred- 
weight of  sugar  is  manufactured  from  this  Date 
tree  annually,  but  it  sells  at  about  one-fourth  the 
price  of  that  of  Sugar  cane. 

The  sugar  made  from  the  juice  of  the  Kittul 
tree,  the  Oaryola  ureas,  is  considered  to  possess 
more  saccharine  properties  than  that  produced 
from  the  cocoanut  tree. — Capper. 
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Sugar  is  obtained  from  many  grasses.  It 
is  piocured  in  Italy  Irom  Sorghum  sacchara- 
tum  ; in  China,  irom  Saccharum.  sinense  ; in 
Brazil,  from  Qynerinni  saccliaro ides;  in  the  West  . 
Indies,  from  saccharum  riolaceum  ; and  in  many 
other  parts  oi  the  world  Irom  S.  ojjicinarum.  The 
last  two  are  commonly  known  as  sugar  canes 
and  they  are  generally  considered  as  varieties  of 
a single  species  of  the  8.  officinarum,  which 
is  now  widely  spread  over  different  parts 
of  the  world.  Some  curious  specimens  of 
palm  sugars  were  exhibited  at  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition of  1851,  among  others,— gomuti  palm  su- 
gar ( Jr  eng  a sacckarifera)  from  Java  ; date  palm 
sugar,  from  the  Deccan ; Nipa  sugar,  from 
the  stems  of  Nipa  frniicaits,  as  also  from  the 
Bassia  latifolia , — an  East  Indian  tree.  Among 
the  other  sugars  shown  were  beet-root  sugar] 
maple  sugar,  date  sugar,  from  Dacca,  sugar  from 
the  butter  tree  ( Bassia  butyracea ),  produced  in  , 
the  division  of  Rohelkutid  ; sugar  candy,  crystalliz-  • 
ed  by  the  natives  of  Calcutta  and  other  parts  of 
Ind  ia.  Sugar  and  molasses  from  the  grape,  were 
also  shown  from  Spain,  Tunis  and  the  Zollverein.  . 
An  experienced  sugar-dealer  easily  judges  of  the 
value  of  sugar  by  the  taste,  smell,  specific  gra-  ■ 
vity,  moisture  and  general  appearance.  The 
value  of  molasses  may  be  determined  by  drying, 
at  22i)  degs.,  and  by  the  taste. 

The  commercial  demand  for  sugar  is  neverthe— 
less  mainly  supplied  from  the  juice  of  the  cane,, 
which  contains  it  in  greater  quantity  and! 
purity  than  any  other  plant,  and  offers  t he 
greatest  facilities  for  its  extraction.  Al- 
though sugar,  identical  in  its  character,  exists  i 
in  the  maple,  maize,  the  beet- root,  and  man- 
go, and  is  economically  obtained  from  these 
to  a considerable  extent,  yet  it  is  not  snfli-  ■ 
ciently  pure  to  admit  of  ready  separation  from  t 
the  foreign  mat  ter  combined  with  it,  at  least  by 
the  simple  mechanical  means  which  the  ordinary 
producers  usually  have  at  command  ; unless  carri-  ■ 
ed  on  to  a large  extent,  and  with  suitable  machiu-  ■ 
ery  and  chemical  knowledge  and  appliances.  The 
different  species  of  commercial  sugar  usually  met 
with  in  England  are  lour,  viz  : — brown,  or  nuts-  • 
covado  sugar  (commonly  called  moist  sugar);, 
clayed  sugar ; refined  or  loaf  sugar,  and  sugar 
candy  ; these  varieties  are  altogether  dependent  t 
on  the  difference  in  the  methods  employed  in 
their  manufacture. 

The  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane,  and  I 
the  manufacture  of  sugar,  were  introduced 
into  Europe  from  the  East,  by  the  Sara-  ■ 
cens,  soon  after  their  conquests,  in.  the 
ninth  century.  *'• 

The  common  sugar  cane  is  a perennial 
plant,  very  sensitive  to  cold,  and  is,  there- 
fore, restricted  in  its  cultivation  to  regions 
bordering  on  the  tropics,  where  there  is  lit- 
tle or  no  frost.  In  the  Eastern  hemisphere  Its 
production  is  principally  confined  to  situations 
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favorable  to  its  growth,  lying  between  the  for- 
tieth parallel  of  north  latitude  and  a correspond- 
ing degree  south.  The  cultivation  of  this 
plant  is  principally  confined  to  the  West  Indies, 
Venezuela,  Brazil,  Mauritius,  British  India, 
China,  Japan,  the  Sunda,  Philippine,  and  Sand- 
wich Islands,  and  to  the  southern  districts  of  the 
United  States.  The  varieties  most  cultivated  in 
the  hitter  are  the  striped  blue  and  yellow  ribbon, 
or  Java,  the  red  ribbon,  violet,  from  Java,  the 
Creole,  crystalline  or  Malabar,  the  Otaheite,  the 
purple,  the  yellow,  the  purple-banded,  and  the 
grey  canes.  The  quantity  of  sugar  produced  on 
an  acre  varies  from  five  hundred  lo  three  thou- 
sand pounds,  averaging,  perhaps,  from  eight 
hundred  to  one  thousand  pounds. 

Six  to  eight  pounds  of  the  saccharine 
juice  of  the  plant,  yield  one  pound  of  raw 
sugar;  from  16  to  20  cartloads  of  canes, 
ought  to  make  a hogshead  of  sugar,  if  tho- 
roughly ripe.  The  weight  necessary  to  ma- 
nufacture 10,000  hints,  of  sugar,  is  usually 
estimated  at  250,000  tons,  or  25  tons  per  blub 
of  i 5 or  16  cwt.  / 


and  children,  would  not  individually  consume 
more  than  one  pound  avoirdupois  by  the  month. 
.V  Brahmin,  at  any  of  the  festivals  given  by 
the  great,  will  digest  for  his  own  share  a large 
quantity  without  at  all  embarrassing  his  sto- 
mach. 

Assuming  the  million  and  a half  of  tons 
that  find  their  way  into  civilized  markets, 
to  represent  an  average  value  at  the  place  of 
production  of  £15  per  ton,  we  have  here  the 
representation  of  £22,5  00,000  sterling.  But  this 
value  may  fairly  be  increased  by  one-fourth. 
The  whole  exportable  production  of  the  sugar- 
growing countries  was  found  to  be,  in  1844, 
about  780,000  tons,  of  which  Cuba  furnished 

200.000  tons.  In  1845,  notwithstanding  Cuba 
only  produced  80,000  tons,  the  increase  from 
others  sources  was  so  considerable  namely  : — 
the  British  Colonial  supply  40,000,  United 
States  40,000,  Porto  Rico  15,000,  Brazil 

10.000  tons  that  the  total  produce  fell  very 
little  short  of  the  previous  year — having  reached 

764.000  tons.  The  present  supply  of  sugar  to 
the  markets  of  Europe,  is  nearly  as  follows  : — 


Years. 


British  Plan- 
tation. 
Tons. 


Bast  India 
& Mauritius 
Tons. 


Total  of  T>. 
P.  E.  i.  and 
Mauritius. 


Consump- 

tion. 

Tons. 


1S38-39 

39- 40 

40- 4  I 

41- 42 

42- 43 

43- 44 

44- 45 

45- 46 

47- 48 

48- 49 

49- 50 

50- 51 

51- 52 


176,033  54,017  230,050  195,483 

141,219  60,358  201,577  191,279 

110,739  52,232  162,971  179,741 

107,560  97,792  205,352  202,971 

123,685  80,429  204,114  199,491 

125,178  78,943  204,121  202,259 

122,639  81,959  204,598  206,999 

142,384  102,690  245,074  244,030 
164,646  125,829  290,475  289,537 
139,868  107,844  247,712  808,131 
142,203  121,850  264,053  296,119 
129,471  119,317  248,788  305,616 
148,000  110,000  258,000  312,778 
The  above  figures  refer  to  raw  sugar  only. 
At  these  periods,  calculating  from  1 838-39,  the 
duty  on  British  sugar  ranged  from  24s.  down  to 
1 Os.  per  cwt.,  and  foreign  slave-grown  sugar 
from  63s.  down,  to  14s.  The  greatest  impetus 
was  given  to  foreign  sugar,  when  the  duties  were 
reduced,  in  1846. 


The  average  annual  quantity  of  cane  sugar 
produced  and  sent  into  the  markets  of  the  civilis- 
ed world,  at  the  present  time,  mav  be  taken  at 
1,500,000  tons,  exclusive  of  the  amount  grown 
and  manufactured  for  local  consumption  in  India, 
China,  Cochin-China,  and  the  Malay  Archipela- 
go, of  which  no  certain  statistics  exist,  but 
which  has  been  estimated  at  about  another  mil- 
J 1011  tons:  So  far  back  as  1844,  the  Calcutta 
*'  Star,”  in  an  article  on  sugar,  estimated  the 
domestic  consumption  in  India,  at  500,000  tons. 
J his  may  be  considerably  below  the  mark,  even  if 
India  is  taken  in  its  limited  signification,  as  in- 
cluding only  British  subjects.  On  this  estimate  the 
94,000,000  of  British  subjects,  men,  women 


Cwts. 

England, 8,000,000 

France 2,550,000 

German  League 1,350,000 

Prussia,.. 220,000 

Austria  (ten  Provinces)....  560,000 
Belgium 294,000 

The  whole  annual  production  of  the  world  is 
estimated  by  another  party  at  1,471,000,000 
lbs.,  of  which  the  United  States  produced 
150,000,000  lbs.,  including  40,000,000  lbs.  of 
maple  sugar.  Of  the  whole  amount  of  sugar 
produced,  Europe  consumes  about  648,700  tons. 


divided  nearly  as  follows  : — 

lbs. 

Great  Britain 803,300,096 

France ...  160,080,000 

Belgium 19, 840,000 

Netherlands 42,000,000 

Russia 70,000,000 

Denmark  and  Sweden...  22,000,000 

German  Zollverein 101,300,000 

Other  parts  of  Germany  160,000,000 
Austria 50,000,000 


4,428,580,096 

The  consumption  of  sugar  then  in  the  whole 
world  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  two  and  a 
half  million  tons,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom 
may  now  be  put  down  for  350,000  ; the  rest  of 
Europe  420,000,  and  the  United  States 
300,000. 
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The  production  of  sugar  in  the  last  four  years 
anayjjc  stated  comparatively  ns  follows  : — 


Cane  Sugar. 

1849 

1850 

1851. 

1S52. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tuns. 

Tons. 

'ubit 

220,000 

250,001 

252,000 

320,000 

I'urto  liioo 

4-3,600 

48,201 

49,500 

5U.000 

Iiniy.il  

100,000 

103,001 

1 1 3.00< 

100,000 

United  States 

98,200 

120,400 

103,200 

1 10,000 

The  West  Indies. 

1 french  Colonies. 

56,300 

47,200 

50,000 

50,000 

•2-  Danish  ...  Do 

7,900 

5,000 

0,000 

5,000 

•’5  Dutch  ...  Do  ... 

1 3,800 

14.200 

15,000 

20  000 

4.  British  ...  Do.... 

11-2,200 

129,200 

14S  OUO 

140,000 

the  East  Indies 

70.403 

07,300 

06,000 

00,000 

Mauritius 

50,782 

57,800 

55,5U0 

05,000 

i.Tava 

90,000 

89,900 

99  347 

104,542 

.Manilla 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

919,183 

952,200 

977,547 1,044,543 

Beet  root  Sugar. 

1349. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

Tons 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1'lstmd.  T. 

France  

38,000 

61,000 

75,000 

60,000 

Belgium  

5 000 

0,000 

8,000 

9,000 

Zollverein 

33,000 

38,UOi  i 

49,000 

50,000 

13,000 

14  000 

15,000 

Hi, 000 

Austria 

6,500 

10,000 

15,UU0 

18,000 

95,500 

129,000 

163,000 

153,000 

Cane  Sugar 

919,182 

952,200 

977,547 

1,0  44,5  43 

Total... 

1,014,082 

1,081,200 

1,139,547 

1,197,542 

Mauritius.  — In  the  year  1S13,  the  exports  of 
sugar  from  this  island  were  but  549,465  lbs., 
and  increasing  gradually  to  12S, 476,547  lbs.  ill 
1 849,  or  two-hundred  fold  in  thirty-six  years. 
The  equalisation  of  the  duties  in  1825,  and  the 
admission  of  Mauritius  sugars  into  England  on 
the  same  footing  as  those  from  the  W est  Indies, 
had  the  effect  of  stimulating  the  sugar  trade  of 
Mauritius,  and  advancing  it  to  its  present  remark- 
able success.  Notwithstanding  its  immense  crops, 
scarcely  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  island  is 
vet  under  cultivation  ; but  it  lias  the  advantage 
of  a cheap  and  abundant  supply  of  labor,  and 
much  improved  machinery  has  been  introduced. 
The  planters  first  commenced  introducing  Coolies 
in  1835,  and  were  for  some  time  restricted  to  the 
single  port  of  Calcutta  for  their  supply.  The 
recent  advices  from  Mauritius  furnish  some  in- 
teresting information  regarding  the  progress 
making  in  the  sugar  production  of  that  colony. 
In  reference  to  the  cultivation  of  the  caue,  it  is 
stated  that  by  the  introduction  of  guano  upon 
several  estates  in  the  interior,  the  production  has 
been  very  largely  increased  ; but  as  the  value  and 
economy  of  manure  has  not  been  hitherto  suffi- 
ciently estimated,  its  introduction  has  not  been 
so  general  as  could  be  desired.  The  importance 
of  free  labor  to  the  cultivation  of  the  estates,  has 
now  become  fully  appreciated  by  the  planters  ; 
it  being  found  that  an  equal  amount  of  work  can 
be  obtained  by  this  means  from  a less  number  of 
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hands,  and  that  at  lower  rates  of  wages  than  were 
cm  lent  in  previous  years,  the  average  of  which  i 
is  shown  in  the  following  table:  — 


Number  uf 

Aggre/ate 

Aver, lire 

Years. 

( 'nolies 

amount  of  wattes  wages  per  head 

employed. 

paid  per  week. 

per  week. 

£ 

S.  ll. 

1846 

47,733 

33.48-4 

] 4 0 

1847 

4S,314 

35,338 

14  9 

1848 

41  777 

26,627 

12  9 

1 S 49 

45,384 

27  625 

12  2 S 

185U 

47,912 

31,664 

12  3 

1851 

42,275 

27,832 

12  2 

In  18:26,  to  make  from  25  to  30,000,000  lbs. 
of  sugar,  it  required  30,000  laborers  (slaves);, 
at  the  present  time,  with  less  than  45,000  (from  i 
which  number  fully  5,000  must  be  deducted  I 
as  absent  from  work  from  various  causes), . 
135,000,000  lbs.  are  produced,  or  about  live 
times  the  quantity  under  slavery.  The  coolies  are 
found  to  be  an  intelligent  race,  who  have  become : 
inured  to  the  work  required,  and  by  whose  labor 
this  small  island  can  produce  the  fifth  part  of  I 
the  consumption  of  the  Uniied  Kingdom,  and  i 
that  with  only  about  70,000  acres  under  caue 
cultivation.  About  10,000  male  immigrants, 
introduced  since  1843,  are  not  now  working 
under  engagement,  but  are  following  other  oc- 
cupations, and  thus  become  permanent  con- 
sumers. Some  cultivate  land  on  a small  scale, 
on  their  own  account,  but  very  few  plant  canes, 
as  it  requires  from  eighteen  to  twenty  months 
before  they  obtain  any  return  for  their  labor  ; 
but  the  most  important  fact  established  by  this 
and  other  official  statements  is,  that  only  a small 
number  of  immigrants  Kave  the  colony  at  the 
expiration  of  their  industrial  residence.  In  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  from  the  cane,  consider- 
able improvement  has  been  effected  by  the 
introduction  of  new  methods  of  boiling  and 
grinding.  The  vacuum  pan  and  the  system  of 
Wetsell  are  all  tending  to  economise  the  cost  of 
production,  and  to  save  that  loss  which  for  years 
amounted,  in  grinding  alone,  to  nearly  one-third 
of  the  juice  of  the  cane.  The  planters  begin  to 
find  that  they  can  increase  the  value  of  their 
sugar  30  to  40  per  cent,  by  these  improve- 
ments, and  that  their  future  prosperity  depends 
upon  carrying  them  out.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, here,  as  in  many  other  of  our  colonies,  a 
very  large  number  of  planters  do  not  yet  ap- 
preciate the  advantages  to  be  obtained  by  the 
adoption  of  improved  machinery  and  manufac- 
ture, or  by  improved  cultivation,  and  still  straggle 
on  under  the  old  system  of  waste  and  negligence, 
which  can  only  result  in  the  ruin  and  destruc- 
tion of  their  property.  In  1827,  the  number  of 
sugar  estates  in  operation  in  Mauritius,  were  49 
worked  by  water  power,  50  by  cattle  or  horses, 
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ami  22  by  steam— total  111  ; in  1836,  this  num- 
ber had  increased  to  186,  viz. — 64  moved  by 
water  power,  10  by  horse,  and  112  by  steam.  In 
1839,  the  number' was  211,  of  which  138  wen 
worked  by  steam  power — 70,292  acres  were 
then  under  cultivation  with  sugar.  There  are 
now  about  4-90  sugar  estates,  whereof  only  23  1 
have  mills— 42  are  worked  by  water  power,  the 
rest  by  steam.  The  annual  Mauritius  crops,  as 
exported,  for  the  last  ten  years,  have  been  as  fol- 
lows. The  shipments  frequently  extend  beyond 
a vear,  hence  a discrepancy  sometimes  between 
the  year’s  crop  and  the  year’s  export  : — 
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1S42-43  24,400 

1843- 44  2 8,600 

1844- 45  37,600 

1845- 46  49,100 

1846- 47  64,100 


1847-48  59,021 

1S4S-49  50,782 

1849-50  51,811 

1S50-51  55,000 

1851-52  65,800 


Resides  its  exports  to  Great  Britain,  Mauritius 
ships  large  quantities  of  sugar  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  and  Australia.  Its  local  con- 
sumption is  moreover  put  down  at  about  2,500 
tons.  The  progressive  increase  in  its  exports 
is  marked  bv  the  folio"  iug  return  of  imports 
into  Great  Britain  from  the  island  : — 


cwt. 

cwt. 

1826  .... 

....  93.723 

1839  

. 604,671 

1S27  .... 

....  186,782 

1840  

. 690,294 

1828  .... 

....  204,344 

1S41  

. 545  356 

1829  .... 

....  361,325 

1842  

. 716.009 

1830  .... 

1843  

. 696,652 

1831  .... 

. ..  4S5.710 

1844  

545,415 

1832  ... 

....  517  553 

1845  

. 716,173 

1833  .... 

....  521  904 

1846  

845,197 

1834  .... 

....  516,077 

1847  

1,193.571 

1835  .... 

....  553,891 

1848  

. 886,184 

1836  . .. 

1S49  

. 893,524 

J 837  .... 

....  497,302 

1850  

. 1 003,296 

] S38  .... 

1851  

. 999,337 

Java. — Attention  has  been  withdrawn,  in  a 
great  measure,  from  sugar  cultivation  in  Java, 
owing  to  coffee  being  found  a more  remunera- 


live  st;q 

)le. 

The  following  figures 

serve  to  show 

the  extent  of  its  exports  of  sugar : 

cwt. 

cwt. 

1826 

. 23,565 

1838  

..  873  056 

1 827 

. 38.357 

1839  

..  999,895 

1828 



. 31,301 

1840  

..  1,231,135 

1 829 

. 91.227 

1841  ...... 

..  1,252,041 

1 830 

. 129,300 

1842  

..  1,105,856 

1831 

. 144.077 

IS 43  

..  1,162.211 

1832 

. 292.705 

1844  

..  1,260,790 

1833 

. 151  128 

1845  

..  1 812,500 

1 83  4 

. . . . 

. 413,911 

1848  

..  1,798,612 

1 835 



. 523,162 

1850  

..  1,797,874 

1836 

. 607,336 

1851  

..  1,987  957 

1837 



. 820,063 

1852  

..  2,090,845 

In  1840 

Eng 

land  impor 

;ed  from  Ja\ 

a 7 5,533  cwt. : 

in  1841 

, 87 

342  cwt. 

in  1842, 

24,922  cwt.  ; 

in  1848,  35,161  cwt. ; and  iu  1 844,  about  72,000 
ewt.  ; but  most  of  this  was  only  sent  to  Cowes, 
for  orders,  to  he  transhipped  to  the  Continent. 

Philippines. — The  Exports  from  Manila  into 
great  Britain  in  1841,  were  133,482  cwt.: 


1 S42,  63,464  cwt..  ; and 

in  1843,  48,977  cwt.  hr 

the  fifteen  years 

between 

1835  and  IS 

50,  the  ex- 

port  of  sugar  f 

oin  the 

Philippine  Is 

auds  more 

than  doubled 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1835  

11,542 

1841  

. 15  321 

1S36  

14.875 

1842  

. 18,540 

1837  

12  293 

1843  

. 22  239 

1838  

12,375 

1844  

. 21,528 

1839  

16)631 

1845  

. 24,500 

1840  

16,563 

1850  

. 28,745 

About  a third  of  this  is  raw  sugar,  the  rest  is 
clayed  or  refined.  It  is  singular,  that  though 
these  islands  belong  to  Spain,  the  export  of  this 
staple  product  to  that  country  should  be  limited 
to  about  600  tons  ; America  taking  about  one- 
sixth,  and  England  and  her  colonies  the  remaind- 
er. There  is  now  an  increased  demand  for  I he 
Australian  colonies,  consequent  upon  the  large 
influx  of  population  to  that  quarter. 

Export  of  sugar  from  lVlanila  in  1850. 

Piculs. 

To  Great  Britain 146,926 

„ Continent  of  Europe 50,830 

„ Australian  Colonies 142,359 

„ Singapore,  Batavia,  and  Bombay 12,740 

„ California  and  the  Pacific 29  144 

„ The  United  States 77,910 


459,927 

Sugar  cane. — The  sugar  cane  occurs  in  a wild 
state  on  many  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  but  in 
nopaitof  the  American  continent,  notwithstand- 
ing a contrary  opinion  has  been  expressed. 

The  following  are  the  chief  varieties  cultivated 
in  the  AYest  Indies,  Louisiana,  the  East  Indies, 
and  Mauritius  : — 

1.  Common  or  creole  cane,  so  called  from 
being  introduced  from  the  New  World. 

2.  Yellow  Bourbon. 

Yellow  Otaheite. 

Otaheite  with  purple  bands. 

Purple  Otaheite. 

Ribbon  cane. 

L.  Wray,  in  his  “ Practical 
” considers  the  Bourbon,  and 


3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 
Mr. 

Planter, 


Sugar 
yellow, 

or  straw-coloured  Otaheite  cane,  as  identical, 
but  merely  altered  by  change  of  soil  and  climate. 
The  yield  from  these  cane-plants  seems  to  be 
about  the  same  in  either  Indies,  viz.,  in  good 
land  about  two-and-a  half  tons  of  dry  sugar  per 
acre — sometimes  three  tons. 

A very  large  species  of  red  cane,  grown 
at  Gowhattv,  in  Assam,  is  made  favorable 
mention  of  for  its  strength  of  growth,  early 
maturity,  and  juiciness  ; and  Mr.  Wray  strong' - 
lv  recommends  the  introduction  into  the  AVest 
Indies  of  another  fine  variety,  generally  grown 
in  the  Straits’  Settlements,  where,  it  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Salangore  cane, 
siders  they  would  ratoon  better 
other  cane,  and  the  return  from  it 
average  3,600  lbs.  of  dry  sugar  to 
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“ For  my  own  part,  he  says,  I have  always  reckon- 
ed as  an  average,  3, GUO  lbs.  of  dry  sugar  to 
the  acre  as  the  return  this  cane  will  give,  on 
anything  like  good  land,  in  the  Straits,  according 
to  the  present  imperfect  mode  of  expressing  and 
manufacture  ; but,  considering  the  surpassing 
richness  of  land  in  the  West  India  Islands,  De° 
merara,  and  Mauritius,  I should  not  be  in  any 
way  surprised  to  find  that  it  would  there  give 
even  three  tons  an  acre.  The  Salangore  cane 
grows  firm  and  stong;  stands  upright  much 
better  than  the  Otaheite  ; gives  juice  most  abun- 
dantly, which  is  sweet  and  easy  of  clarification, 
boils  well,  and  produces  a very  fine,  fair  sugar, 
of  a bold  and  sparkling  grain.” 

Much  discussion  has  arisen  on  the  subject  of 
raising  the  sugar  cane  from  seed,  and  the  possibili- 
ty has  been  universally  denied  among  the  planters 
and  agricultural  societies  of  the  West  India  colo- 
nies. Mr.  Pritchard,  a sugar  planter  of  Louisiana, 
in  the  “ United  States  Patent  Report  for  1S50,” 
however,  states  : — “ It  is  an  error  to  suppose 
that  the  cane  cannot  be  propagated  from  the 
seed.  This  may  be  the  case  when  the  seed  is 
obtained  from  plants  that  have  been  produced 
for  a number  of  years  from  buds,  or  eyes.  All 
plants  that  have  been  produced  in  this  way  for 
a series  of  years,  lose  the  faculty  of  form- 
ing prolific  seeds ; and  the  sugar  cane  is  go- 
verned by  the  same  laws  which  govern  the 
whole  vegetable  kingdom.  It  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  expected  to  produce  seeds  after  it 
has  beeu  cultivated  for  a great  length  of  time.” 
L/dia. — Sugar  is  a very  old  and  exten- 
sive cultivation  in  India.  It  would  propably  be 
within  the  mark,  to  estimate  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  the  country  at  a million  of  tons.  An 
official  return  showed  that  the  quantity  of  sugar 
carried  on  one  road  of  the  interior,  for 
provincial  consumption,  was  about  equal  to  the 
whole  quantity  shipped  from  Calcutta— some 
50,010  or  60,000  tons.  India  is  fast  becoming  a 
great  sugar  producing  country,  although  its  pro- 
duce and  processes  of  manufacture  are  rude  and 
imperfect.  The  Coolies  who  return  from  time 
to  time  to  the  India  ports,  bring  with  them 
much  acquired  knowledge  and  experience  from  the 
Mauritius.  In  1825,  the  import  of  sugar  from 
the  East  Indies  was  but  146,000  cwt,  audit 
fluctuated  greatly  in  succeeding  years,  being  oc- 
casionally as  low  as  76,600  cwt.  In  1837  the 
quantity  imported  was  just  double  what  it  was 
in  1827.  In  184 1,  it  had  reached  as  high  as 
1,239,738  cwt.,  and  subsequently  kept  steady 
for  a few  yeais  at  1,100,00(3  cwt. — and  for  the 
last  four  years  ending  1851,  lias  averaged 
1,400,000  cwt. 

Some  years  since,  ( Report , 18 th  December , 

1 822)  the  East  India  Company  instituted 
inquiries  relative  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
sugar  cane  in  llindostan,  and  the  information 
obtained  was  published  in  a large  folio  vo- 
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lume.  The  Reports  furnished  by  their  officers, 
from  almost  every  district,  concur  in  stating  that 
there  were  three  kinds  cultivated  : — 1,  The  pur- 
ple. . 2.  The  white.  3.  A variety  of  the  white, 
requiring  a large  supply  of  water.  The  epitome 
of  the  Reports  affords  this  information  : — 

1.  The  'purple  coloured  cane  yields  a sweeter, 
richer  juice,  than  the  yellow  or  light  coloured, 
but  in  less  quantity,  and  is  harder  to  press. 
Grows  on  dry  lands.  Scarce  any  other  sort  in 
Beerbhoom,  much  in  Radnagore,  some  about 
Santipore,  mixed  with  light  colored  cane.  Grows 
also  near  Calcutta;  in  some  fields  separate,  in 
others  mixed  with  pooree  or  light  colored  cane. 
When  eaten  raw,  is  more  dry  and  piihy  in  the 
mouth,  but  esteemed  better  sugar  than  the  poo- 
ree, and  appears  to  be  the  superior  sort  of  cane. 
Persons  who  have  been  W est  Indian  planters  do 
not  know  it  as  a West  Indian  cane. 

2.  The  light  colored  cane,  yellow,  inclining 
to  white ; deeper  yellow  when  ripe,  and  on  rich 
ground,  it  is  the  same  sort  as  that  which  grows 
in  the  West  India  Islands;  softer,  more  juicy 
than  the  Cadjoolee,  but  juice  less  rich,  and  pro- 
duces sugar  less  strong;  requires  seven  maunds 
ot  pooree  juice  to  make  as  much  goor  or  inspis- 
sated juice  as  is  produced  from  six  of  the  Cad- 
joolee. Much  of  this  kind  is  brought  to  the 
Calcutta  markets,  and  eaten  raw. 

3.  The  while  varied,//,  which  grows  in  swampy 
lands,  is  light  colored,  and  grows  to  a great 
height.  Its  juice  is  more  watery,  and  yields  a 
weaker  sugar  than  the  Cadjoolee.  However,  as 
much  of  Bengal  consists  of  low  grounds,  and  as 
the  upland  canes  are  liable  to  suffer  from  drought 
it  may  be  advisable  to  encourage  the  cultivation 
of  it,  should  the  sugar  it  produces  be  approved, 
though  in  a less  degree  than  other  sugars,  in  or- 
der to  guard  against  the  effects  of  dry  seasons. 
Experience  alone  can  determine  how  far  the  idea 
of  encouraging  this  sort  may  answer.  Besides 
the  foregoing,  several  kinds  are  now  known  to 
the  Indian  planter.  One  of  them,  the  China  su- 
gar cane,  was  considered  by  Dr.  Roxburgh  to  be 
a distinct  species,  and  distinguished  by  him  ns 
Saccharnm  sineuse.  It  was  introduced  into  In- 
dia in  1796,  by  Earl  Cornwallis,  as  being  supe- 
rior to  the  native  kinds.  It  is  characterised  by 
a hardness  which  effectually  resists  most  of  the 
country  rude  mills  ; but  this  hardness  is  import- 
antly beneficial,  inasmuch  as  that  it  withstands 
the  attack  of  the  white  ants,  hogs,  and  jackals, 
which  destroy  annually  a large  portion  of  the 
common  cane.  Reports  of  l)r.  Roxburgh , Mr. 
Tonchet  of  Radauagore.  and  Mr.  Cardin  of  Mir - 
sapore,  Uulua,  Papers  on  the  India  Sugar, 
page  253. 

Mgsore.  — Dr.  Buchanan  found  four  kinds 
known  in  Mysore.  Two  of  these  are  evi- 
dently the  purple  and  white  generally  known  ; 
but  as  this  is  not  distinctly  stated,  Mr.  Sim- 
mond  has  retained  the  form  in  which  lie 
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notices  them.  Reslali,  the  native  sugar  of  the 
Mysore,  could  only  be  planted  in  the  last  two 
weeks  of  March  and  two  first  of  April.  It  com- 
pletes its  growth  in  twelve  months,  and  does  not 
survive  for  a second  crop.  Its  cultivation  lias 
been  superseded  by  others. 

Puttaputti. — This  was  introduced  from  Arcot, 
during  the  reign  of  Hyder  Ali.  It  is  the  only 
one  from  which  the  natives  can  extract  sugar ; it 
also  produces  the  best  Bella  ox  Jaggery.  It  can 
be  planted  at  the  same  season  as  the  other,  as 
well  as  at  the  end  of  July  and  beginning  of 
August.  It  is  fourteen  months  in  completing 
its  growth ; but  the  stools  produce  a second  crop, 
like  the  ratoons  of  the  West  Indies,  which  ripen 
in  twelve  months. 

Maracabo,  Cuttaycabo. — These  two  are  very 
small,  seldom  exceeding  half  an  inch  diameter  ; 
yet  in  some  districts  of  Mysore,  as  about  Colar, 
the  last-named  is  the  variety  usually  cultivated; 
but  this  arises  from  its  requiring  less  water  than 
the  larger  varieties.  The  best  varieties  are  those 
introduced  from  the  Islands  of  Otaheite  and 
Bourbon.  Hindostan  is  indebted  for  their  intro- 
duction to  Captain  Sleeman,  who  brought  them 
hither  from  the  Mauritius  in  1827.  He  com- 
mitted them  to  Dr.  Wallich,  under  whose  care, 
at  the  Botanic  Garden,  they  have  flourished,  and 
been  the  source  from  whence  the  benefit  has  been 
generally  diffused.  Their  superiority  over  those 
which  have  been  usually  cultivated  by  the  natives 
has  been  completely  established.  The  largest  of 
the  Hindoostan  canes,  ripe  and  trimmed  ready 
for  the  mill,  has  never  been  found  to  exceed  five 
pounds  ; but  it  is  not  uncommon  for  an  Otaheite 
cane,  under  similar  circumstances,  to  weigh  seven 
pounds.  [Many  are  of  opinion,  that  although  the 
juice  of  this  cane  is  larger  in  quantity,  yet  that 
it  contains  less  sugar.  There  is  some  sense  in 
the  reason  they  assign,  which  is,  that  in  the 
Mauritius  and  elsewhere  it  has  the  full  time  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  months  allowed  for  its  com- 
ing to  maturity — whereas  the  agriculture  of  In- 
dia and  especially  in  Bengal,  only  allows  it  eight 
or  nine  months,  which,  though  ample  to  mature 
the  smaller  country  canes,  is  not  sufficient  for 
the  Otaheite.]  The  extra  weight  arises  pro- 
poi tionately  from  an  increased  secretion  of 
superior  sap.  The  sugar  is  more  abundant,  gra- 
nulates more  readily,  and  has  less  scum.  Other 
superior  qualities  are,  that  the  canes  ripen  earlier, 
and  are  less  injured  by  the  occurrence  of  pro- 
tracted dry  weather.  Of  the  history  of  the  sugar 
cane  a popular  tradition  obtains  amongst  the 
natives,  that,  in  very  ancient  times,  a vessel  be- 
longing to  their  country  chanced  by  accident  to 
leave  one  of  her  crew,  under  a desperate  fit  of 
sickness  at  a desert  island  at  a consider- 
able distance  in  the  Eastern  Seas,  and  that, 
returning  by  the  same  route,  curiosity  prompt- 
ed them  to  inquire  after  the  fate  of  their 
companion,  when,  to  their  utter  astonish- 
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ment,  the  man  presented  himself  to  their  view, 
completely  recovered  from  his  sickness,  and  even 
in  a state  of  more  than  common  health.  With 
anxiety  they  inquired  for  the  physic  he  had  so 
successfully  applied,  and  were  conducted  by  him 
to  the  sugarcane,  on  which  he  acquainted  them 
he  had  solely  subsisted  from  the  time  of  their  de- 
parture. Attracted  by  such  powerful  recommen- 
dation, every  care  and  attention  was  bestowed, 
we  may  suppose,  to  convey  such  an  invaluable 
acquisition  to  their  own  lands,  where  the  soil 
and  climate  have  mutually  since  contributed  to 
its  present  prosperity. 

Soil. — The  soil  best  suiting  the  sugar  cane 
is  aluminous  rather  than  the  contrary,  tena- 
cious without  being  heavy,  readily  allowing 
excessive  moisture  to  drain  away,  yet  not 
light.  One  gentleman,  Mr.  Ballard,  has  en- 
deavoured to  make  this  point  clear  by  describ- 
ing the  most  favorable  soils  about  Gazepore  as 
“ light  clays,”  called  there  Mootearee , or  doansa 
according  as  there  is  more  or  less  sand  in  their 
composition. — Trans.  Agri-Hort.  Soc.  i.  121. 
Mr.  Peddington  seems  to  think  that  calcareous 
matter,  and  iron  in  the  state  of  peroxide,  are  es- 
sential to  be  present  in  a soil  for  the  production 
of  the  superior  sugar  cane.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  calcareous  matter  is  necessary, 
but  experience  is  opposed  to  his  opinion  relative 
to  the  peroxide.  The  soil  preferred  at  Radna- 
gore  is  there  distinguished  as  the  soil  of  “ two 
qualities,”  being  a mixture  of  rich  clay  and  sand, 
and  which  Mr.  Touchet  believed  to  be  known  in 
England  as  a light  brick  mould.  About  Rung- 
pore,  Dinajpore,  and  other  places  where  the 
ground  is  low,  they  raise  the  beds  where  the  cane 
is  to  be  planted  four  or  five  feet  above  the  land 
adjacent.  The  experience  of  Dr.  Roxburgh  agrees 
with  the  preceding  statements.  He  says,  “ The 
soil  that  suits  the  cane  best  in  this  climate  is  a 
rich  vegetable  earth,  which  on  exposure  to  the 
air  readily  crumbles  down  into  very  fine  mould. 
It  is  also  necessary  for  it  to  be  of  such  a level  as 
allows  of  its  being  watered  from  the  river  by  sim- 
ply damming  it  up  (which  almost  the  whole  of 
the  land  adjoining  to  this  river,  the  Godavery, 
admits  of),  and  yet  so  high  as  to  be  easily  drain- 
ed during  heavy  rains.  Such  a soil,  and  in  such 
a situation,  having  been  well  meliorated  by  vari- 
ous crops  of  leguminous  plants,  or  following, 
for  two  or  three  years,  is  slightly  manured,  or 
has  had  for  some  time  cattle  pent  upon  it.  A 
favourite  manure  for  the  cane  with  the  Hindoo 
farmer  is  the  rotten  straw  of  green  and  black 
pessaloo  ( Phaseolus  mango,  max.)”  Roxburgh 
on  the  Culture  of  Sugar  and  Jaggary  in  the 
Rajahmundry  Circar ; Third  Ap.  to  Report 
on  East  India  Sugar,  p.  2.  Many  accord- 
ant opinious  might  be  added  to  the  preced- 
ing, but  it  seems  only  necessary  to  observe  fur- 
ther that  the  sugar  cane  requires  a soil  sufficient- 
ly elevated  to  be  entirely  free  from  inundation, 
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bat  not  so  high  as  to  be  deprived  of  moisture, 
or  as  to  encourage  the  production  of  white  ants 
(ter men).  The  sugar  cane  is  an  exhausting  crop, 
and  it  is  seldom  cultivated  by  the  ryot  more 
frequently  than  once  in  three  or  four  years  on 
the  same  land.  During  the  intermediate  period, 
such  plants  are  grown  as  are  found  to  improve 
the  soil,  of  which,  says  Dr.  Tennant,  the  Indian 
farmer  is  a perfect  judge.  They  find  the  legu- 
minous tribe  tire  best  for  the  purpose.  Such 
long  intervals  of  repose  from  the  cane  would  not 
be  requisite  if  a better  system  of  manuring  were 
adopted. 

Mr  J.  Prinsep  has  recorded  the  follow- 
ing analysis  of  three  soils  distinguished  for 
producing  sugar.  They  were  all  a soft,  fine- 
grained alluvium,  without  pebbles.  No.  1 was 
from  a village  called  Mothe,  on  the  Sarjee,  about 
ten  miles  north  of  the  Ganges,  at  Buxar,  and  the 
others  from  the  south  bank  of  the  Ganges,  near 
the  same  place.  There  is  a substratum  of  kunkar 
throughout  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  country, 
and  to  some  mixture  of  this  earth  with  the  sur- 
face soil  the  fertility  of  the  latter  is  ascribed  : — 
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The  earths  unfortunately  were  not  separated. 
Mr.  Prinsep  says  the  two  first  were  chiefly  of 
sand,  and  the  third  somewhat  argillaceous.  The 
former  required  irrigation,  but  the  other  was 
sufficiently  retentive  of  moisture  to  render  it  un- 
necessary.— (Journ.  Asiatic  Soc.,  ii.  435.) 

Manures. — The  sugar  cane  being  one  of 
the  most  valued  crops  of  the  ryot,  he  always 
devotes  to  it  a portion  of  the  fertilising 
matter  he  has  at  command,  though  in  every 
instance  this  is  too  small.  In  the  Rajah- 
muudry  district,  previously  to  planting,  the 
soil  is  slightly  manured,  either  by  having 
cattle  folded  upon  it,  or  by  a light  covering 
of  the  rotten  straw  of  the  green  and  black  pes- 
salloo,  which  is  here  a favourite  fertiliser.  In 
some  parts  of  Mysore  the  mud  from  the  bottom 
of  tanks  is  employed,  and  this  practice  is  more 
generally  adopted  in  other  places.  Thus  the 
fields  being  divided  by  deep  ditches  in  Dinaj poor, 
the  mud  from  which  is  enriched  by  the  remains 
of  decayed  aquatic  plants  and  animals,  forms  an 
excellent  manure  for  the  sugar  cane,  and  of  this 
the  ryots  make  use,  spreading  it  over  the  surface 
before  the  ploughing  is  commenced  ; and  when 
that  operation  is  completed,  the  soil  is  further 
fertilised  by  a dressing  of  oilcake  and  ashes. 
Crushed  bones  would  unquestionably  be  of  the 
greatest  benefit  if  applied  to  flic  sugar  cane  crop. 
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Not  only  would  their  animal  matter  serve  as 
food  for  the  plants,  but  the  phosphate  of  lime  of 
the  bones  is  one  of  the  chief  saline  constituents 
of  the  sugar  cane. 

Salt  is  said  to  be  valuable  manure  for  this 
crop.  Dr.  Nugent,  in  a Report  made  to 
the  Agricultural  Society  of  Antigua,  observes 
that  salt  has  been  found  a valuable  auxili- 
ary in  cultivating  the  sugar  cane.  Many  trials 
of  it,  he  says,  have  been  made  during  succes- 
sive seasons  applied  generally  to  the  extent  of 
about  nine  or  ten  bushels  per  acre.  It  destroys 
grubs  and  other  insects,  and  give  the  canes  an 
increased  vigor  and  ability  to  resist  drought, 
ft  is  a singular  remark  of  the  intelligent  traveller] 
M.  de  Humboldt,  while  speaking  of  the  practice 
adopted  in  the  Missions  of  the  Orinoco,  when  a 
coco-nut  plantation  is  made,  of  throwing  a cer- 
tain quantity  of  salt  into  the  hole  which  receives 
the  nut  j that  of  all  the  plants  cultivated  by  man 
there  are  only  the  sugar  cane,  the  plantain,  the 
mammee,  and  the  Avocada  pear,  which  endure 
equally  irrigation  with  fresh  and  salt  water. 

In  the  West  Indies,  when  the  cane  is  affected 
bv  what  is  called  there  the  blast,  which  is  a 
withering  or  drying  up  of  the  plants,  an  unfail- 
iug  remedy  is  found  to  be  watering  them  with 
an  influsiou  of  dung  in  salt  water  [L’Explotation 
de  Sucreries.]  Porter  on  the  sugar  canes.  35 
321. 

Preparation  of  soil. — In  the  Raja/imundry  dis- 
trict, during  the  months  of  April  and  May,  the 
ground  isfrequently  ploughed,  until  brought  into 
a very  fine  tilth.  About  the  end  of  May,  or 
beginning  of  June,  the  rains  usually  commence, 
and  the  canes  are  then  to  be  planted.  If  the 
rains  do  not  set  in  so  early,  the  land  is  flooded 
artificially,  and  when  converted  into  a soft  mud, 
whether  by  the  rain  or  by  flooding,  the  canes 
are  planted. 

In  Mysore,  the  ground  is  watered  for  three 
days,  and  then,  after  drying  for  the  same 
period,  ploughing  commences,  this  operation 
being  repeated  five  times  during  the  following 
eight  days.  The  clods  during  this  time  are 
broken  small  by  an  instrument  called  col  hidali. 
The  field  is  then  manured  and  ploughed  a sixth 
time.  After  fifteen  days  it  is  ploughed  again, 
twice  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  days.  After  a 
lapse  of  eight  days  it  is  ploughed  a ninth  time. 
Altogether  these  operations  occupy  about  forty- 
four  days.  For  planting,  which  is  done  in  six  days, 
an  implement  called  yella  Jcudali  is  employed. 

In  Dinajpoor,  “ the  field,  from  about  ’ the 
middle  of  October  until  about  the  10th  of 
January,  receives  ten  or  twelve  double  plongh- 
ings,  and  after  each  is  smoothed  with  the  moyi. 
During  the  last  three  months  of  this  time  it  is 
manured  with  cow-dung  and  mud  from  ponds 
and  ditches.  On  this  account,  the  land  fit  for 
sugar  cane  is  generally  divided  into  fields  by 
wide  ditches,  into  which  much  mud  is  washed 
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by  the  rain,  and  is  again  thrown  on  the  fields 
when  the  country  dries,  and  leaves  it  enriched 
by  innumerable  aquatic  vegetables  and  animals 
that  have  died  as  the  water  left  them.  When 
the  ploughing  has  been  completed,  the  field  is 
manured  with  ashes  and  oilcake.” 

About  Malda , “ the  land  is  first  ploughed 
in  the  month  of  Cartick,  length  and  breadth 
ways,  and  harrowed  in  like  manner ; four  or 
five  days  after  it  is  again  ploughed  and  har- 
rowed, as  before,  twice.  In  the  month  of 
Aghuu,  the  whole  land  is  covered  with  fresh 
earth,  again  twice  ploughed,  and  harrowed  in 
different  directions,  and  then  manured  with 
dung.  Fifteen  or  twenty  days  afterwards  it  is 
to  be  twice  ploughed,  as  before  ; eight  or  ten 
days  after  which,  it  is  to  be  slightly  manured 
with  dung  and  the  refuse  of  oil,  mixed  together  ; 
then  twice  ploughed  and  harrowed  in  different 
directions,  so  that  the  clods  of  earth  brought  be 
well  mixed  together  with  the  land.  This  prepara- 
tion continues  until  the  20th  or  25 ill  of  the 
month  Poons.” 

In  the  vicinity  of  Dacca,  during  “ Cautic  or 
Augun  (October,  November)  the  Ryots  begin 
to  prepare  their  ground.  They  first  dig  a 
trench  round  their  fields,  and  raise  a mound 
of  about  three  feet  in  height.  If  the  ground 
to  be  cultivated  is  waste,  about  nine  inches 
of  the  surface  are  taken  off,  and  thrown  with- 
out the  enclosure.  The  ground  is  ploughed 
to  the  depth  of  nine  inches  more.  The  clods 
are  broken,  and  the  earth  made  fine.  In  Maug 
or  Faugun  (January,  February)  the  sugar  cane 
is  planted  ; a month  afterwards  earth  is  raised 
about  the  plants  ; after  another  month  this  is 
repeated.  T lie  crop  is  cut  in  Poous  and  Maug 
(December,  January).  If  the  ground  be  not 
waste,  but  cultivated,  the  surface  is  not  taken 
off..  After  cutting  the  crop,  it  is  not  usual 
again  to  grow  sugar  cane  on  the  same  ground 
/or  eighteen  months,  on  account  of  the  indifferent 
produce  afforded  by  a more  early  planting. 

In  the  Zillali,  North  Mooradabad , the  land  is 
broken  up  at  the  end  of  June.  After  the  rains 
have  ceased  it  is  manured,  and  has  eight  or  ten 
ploughings.  This  clears  it  of  weeds.  In  Feb- 
ruary it  is  again  manured  and  ploughed  four  or 
fi\e  times,  and  just  before  the  sets  are  planted 
some  dung,  tour  cart-loads  to  each  cutcha  bee- 
gall  of  low  land,  and  five  cart-loads  to  highland, 
are  added.  The  land  is  well  rolled  after  the 
lour  last  ploughings,  and  again  after  the  cutting 
are  set.  ° 

.About  Benares  and  the  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts, Mr.  Haines  says,  that  owing  to  the 
hot  winds  which  prevail  “ from  March  until  the 
setting  in  of  the  annual  rains  in  June  or  July 
the  lands  remain  fallow  till  that  period.  In  the 
mean  time,  those  fields  that  are  selected  for  siurar 
caneare  partially  manured  by  throwing  upon 
them  all  manner  of  rubbish  they  can  collect,  and 
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I by  herding  their  buffaloes  and  cattle  upon  them 
f at  night,  though  most  of  the  manure  from  the 
latter  source  is  again  collected  and  dried  for  fuel. 
When  the  annual  rains  have  fairly  set  in,  and 
the  Assarrce  crops  sown  (in  some  instances 
an  Assarree  crop  is  taken  from  the  lands  in- 
tended for  sugar  cane),  they  commence  plough- 
ing the  cane  lands,  and  continue  to  do  so  four 
or  five  times  monthly  (as  they  consider  the  great- 
er number  of  limes  the  fields  are  turned  up 
at  this  period  of  the  season,  the  better  the  crop 
of  cane  will  be),  till  the  end  of  October,  continu- 
ing to  throw  on  the  little  manure  they  can  collect. 
Towards  the  end  of  October,  and  in  November, 
their  ploughs  are  much  engaged  in  sowing  their 
winter  (or  rubbee)  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  grain 
&c.  ; and  at  this  period  they  make  arrangements 
with  the  shepherds  who  have  large  flocks  of 
sheep,  to  fold  them  upon  the  fields  at  night,  for 
which  they  pay  so  much  per  beegali  in  grain. 
During  the  latter  part  of  November,  and  early 
in  December,  the  fields  are  again  ploughed  well, 
and  all  grass,  weeds.  See.,  removed  with  the  hoe  ; 
then  the  surface  of  the  field  is  made  as  smooth 
as  possible  by  putting  the  “ hen g all'  (a  piece  of 
wood  eight  to  ten  feet  in  length,  and  five  to  six 
inches  in  breadth,  and  three  or  four  inches  in 
thickness,  drawn  by  two  pairs  of  bullocks,  and 
the  man  standing  upon  the  wood  to  give 
it  weight),  over  several  times  for  three  or 
four  days  in  succession.  This  makes  the 
surface  of  the  field  very  even  and  somewhat 
hard,  which  prevents  the  sun  and  dry  west 
wind  from  abstracting  the  moisture,  which  i3  of 
great  importance  at  this  period  of  the  season,  for, 
should  there  be  no  rain,  there  would  not  be  suf- 
ficient moisture  at  the  time  of  planting  the  cane 
to  cause  vegetation.  In  this  state  the  land  re- 
mains till  the  time  of  planting  the  cane  cuttings, 
which  is  generally  the  1st  to  the  loth  of  Febru- 
ary ; but  should  there  have  been  a fall  of  rain  in 
the  mean  time,  or  excess  of  moisture  appear,  the 
field  is  again  ploughed,  and  the  hengah  put 
over  as  before.  A day  or  two  previous  to  plant- 
ing the  cane,  the  field  is  ploughed  and  the 
hengah  lightly  put  over.”— (Traus.  Agri-IIort. 
Soc.  vi.  4,  5.) 

Sets. — When  the  canes  are  cut  at  harvest 
time,  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  of  their  tops  are 
usually  taken  off,  and  stored,  to  be  employed  for 
sets.  Each  top  has  several  joints,  from  each  of 
which  a shoot  rises,  but  seldom  more  than  one 
or  two  arrive  at  a proper  growth.  When  first 
cut  from  the  stem,  the  tops  intended  for  plants 
are  tied  in  bundles  of  forty  or  fifty  each,  and 
are  carefully  kept  moist.  In  a few  days  they  put 
forth  new  leaves  : they  are  then  cleared  of  the 
old  leaves,  and  separately  dipped  into  a mixture 
of  cowdung,  pressed  mustard  seed,  and  water. 
A dry  spot  is  prepared,  and  rich  loose  mould 
and  a small  quantity  of  pressed  mustard  seed  ; 
the  plants  are  separately  placed  therein,  a small 
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quantity  of  earth  strewed  amongst  them,  and 
then  covered  with  leaves  and  grass  to  preserve 
them  from  heat.  Ten  or  twelve  days  afterwards 
they  are  planted  in  the  fields. 

In  Burdwun , the  tops,  before  they  are  plant- 
ed, are  cut  into  pieces  from  four  to  six  inches 
long,  so  that  there  are  not  more  than  four 
knots  in  each.  Two  or  three  of  these  plant 
tops  are  put  together  in  the  ground,  and  a 
beegah  requires  from  7,500  to  1 0,240  plants. 

In  Rungpore  and  Dinajpoor,  about  9,000 
plants  are  required  for  a beegah,  each  being 
about  a foot  in  length. 

In  Beerbhoom,  3,000  plants  are  said  to  be  re- 
quisite for  a beegah,  each  cane  top  being  about 
fifteen  inches  long. 

Near  Calcutta,  from  3,000  to  8,000  plants  are 
required  for  a beegah  according  to  the  goodness 
of  the  soil,  the  worse  soil  needing  most  plants. 

In  Mysore  an  acre  contains  2,420  stools,  and 
yields  about  ll,000ripe  canes. 

Near  Rojamundry  about  400  cuttings  are 
planted  on  a cutcha  beegali  (one-eighth  of  an 
acre). 

In  Zilla,  North  Mooradalad,  4,200  sets,  each 
eight  inches  long,  are  inserted  upon  each  cutcha 
beegah  of  low  land,  and  5,250  upon  high  land. 

In  the  district  of  Gollagore  the  Ryots  cut  a 
ripe  cane  into  several  pieces,  preserving  two 
or  three  joints  to  each,  and  put  them  into  a small 
bed  of  rich  mould,  dung,  and  mustard-seed 
from  which  the  oil  has  been  expressed. 

At  Radfiagore,  when  the  time  of  cutting  the 
canes  arrives,  their  tops  are  taken  off,  and 
these  are  placed  upright  in  a bed  of  mud 
for  thirty  or  forty  days,  and  covered  with  leaves 
or  straw.  The  leaves  are  then  stripped  from 
them,  and  they  are  cut  iuto  pieces,  not  having 
less  than  two  nor  more  than  four  joints  each. 
These  sets  are  kept  for  ten  or  fifteen  days  in  a 
bed  prepared  for  them,  from  whence  they  are 
taken  and  planted  in  rows  or  three  together, 
eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  intervening  between 
each  stool. 

Planting. — The  time  and  mode  of  planting 
vary. 

In  the  Rajahmundary  Circar,  Dr.  Roxburgh 
says,  that  “during  the  months  of  April  and 
May  the  land  is  repeatedly  ploughed  with  the 
common  Hindoo  plough,  which  soon  brings  the 
loose  rich  soil  (speaking  of  the  Delta  of  the 
Godavery)  into  very  excellent  order.  About  the 
end  of  May  and  beginning  of  June,  the  rains 
generally  set  in,  in  frequent  heavy  showers. 
Now  is  the  time  to  plant  the  cane  ; but  should 
the  rains  hold  back,  the  prepared  field  is  water- 
ed or  flooded  from  the  river,  and,  while  perfectly 
wet,  like  soft  mud,  the  cane  is  planted.  “ The 
method  is  most  simple.  Laborers  with  baskets 
of  the  cuttings,  of  one  or  two  joints  each,  ar- 
range themselves  along  one  side  of  the  field.  They 
walk  side  by  side,  in  as  straight  a line  as  their 
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eye  and  judgment  enable  them,  dropping  the  sets 
at  the  distance  of  about  eighteen  inches  asunder 
in  rows,  and  about  four  feet  from  row  to  row. 
Other  laborers  follow,  and  with  the  foot  press  , 
the  set  about  two  inches  iuto  the  soft,  mud-like 
soil  which,  with  a sweep  or  two  with  the  sole  of 
the  foot,  they  most  easily  and  readily  cover.”— 
(Roxburgh  on  the  Culture  of  Sugar.) 

About  Malda,  in  the  mouth  of  Maug  (January, 
February),  the  land  is  to  be  twice  ploughed,’ 
and  harrowed  repeatedly,  length  and  breadtti 
ways ; after  which  it  is  furrowed,  the  furrows 
half  a cubit  apart,  in  which  the  plants  are  to 
be  set  at  about  four  fingers’  distance  from  each 
other,  when  the  furrows  are  filled  up  with  the  land 
that  lay  upon  its  ridges  The  plants  being  thus 
set,  the  land  is  harrowed  twice  in  different  direc- 
tions ; fifteen  or  twenty  days  afterwards  the  cane 
begins  to  grow,  when  the  weeds  which  appear 
with  it  must  be  taken  up  ; ten  or  twelve  davs 
after  this  the  weeds  will  again  appear.  They 
must  again  be  taken  up,  and  the  earth  at  the 
roots  of  the  canes  be  removed,  when  all  the 
plants  which  have  grown  will  appear. 

At  Ghazepore  the  rains  set  in  at  the  beginning 
of  March,  and  planting  then  commences. 

Near  Calcutta  the  planting  takes  place  in 
May  and  June. 

In  Dinajpoor  and  Rungpore  the  planting  time 
is  February. 

About  Commercolly  it  is  performed  in  January. 
The  field  is  divided  into  beds  six  cubits  broad, 
separated  from  each  other  by  small  trenches 
fourteen  inches  wide  and  eight  inches  deep. 
In  every  second  trench  are  small  wells,  about 
two  feet  deep.  The  irrigating  water  flowing 
along  the  trenches  fills  the  wells,  and  is 
taken  thence  and  applied  to  the  canes  by 
hand.  Each  bed  has  five  rows  of  canes.  The 
sets  are  planted  in  holes  about  six  inches  in 
diameter,  and  three  deep  ; two  sets,  each 
having  three  joints,  are  laid  horizont- 
ally in  every  hole,  covered  slightly  with, 
earth,  and  over  this  is  a little  dung. 
When  the  canes  are  planted  in  the  spring, 
the  trenches  must  be  filled  with  water,  and 
some  poured  into  every  hole.  At  the  other  sea- 
son of  planting  the  trenches  are  full,  it  being 
rainy  weather  ; but  even  then  the  sets  must  be 
watered  for  the  first  month. 

Mr.  Haines  says  that  in  Mirzapore  and  the 
neighbouring  districts,  “ in  planting  the  cane, 
they  commence  a furrow  round  the  field,  in  which 
they  drop  the  cuttings.  The  second  furrow  is  left 
empty  ; cuttings  again  in  the  third  ; so  they  con- 
tinue dropping  cuttings  in  every  second  furrow 
till  the  whole  field  is  completed,  finishing  in  the 
centre  of  the  field.  The  field  remains  in  this 
state  till  the  second  or  third  day,  when  for  two 
or  three  days  in  succession  it  is  made  even  and 
hard  upon  the  surface  with  the  hengah,  as  be- 
fore stated.” — (Trans.  Agri-IIort.  Soc.  vi.  5.) 
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Bombay. — Mr.  Vaupell,  in  describing  the  most 
accessful  mode  of  cultivating  the  Mauritius 
igar  cane  in  Bombay,  says,  that  “ after  the 
round  is  levelled  with  the  ‘ paur,’  in  the  mail- 
er of  the  cultivators,  pits  of  two  feet  in  diameter, 
ud  two  feet  in  depth,  should  be  dug  throughout 
ie  field  at  the  distance  of  five  feet  apart, 
ad  filled  with  manure  and  soil  to  about 
iree  inches  of  the  surface.  Set  in  these  pits 
aur  canes,  cut  in  pieces  about  a foot  and  a 
alf  long  laying  them  down  in  a tringular  form, 
ms  a.  Keep  as  much  of  the  eyes  or  shoots 
f the  cane  uppermost  as  you  can  ; then  cover 
teiu  with  manure  and  soil  ; beds  should  next 
a formed  to  retain  water,  having  four  pits  in 
ich  bed,  leaving  passages  for  watering  them, 
he  cutting  should  be  watered  every  third  day 
uring  hot  weather,  and  the  field  should  always 
3 kept  in  a moist  state.” — (Ibid,  iii  43.) 

About  Benares,  the  sets  require,  after 
lanting,  from  four  to  six  waterings,  until 
ie  rains  commence,  and  as  many  hoeings 
i loosen  the  surface,  which  becomes  caked 
'ter  every  watering.  The  moister  nature  of  the 
til  renders  these  operations  generally  un- 
scessary  in  Bengal. 

After -culture. — In  Mysore,  the  surface  of  the 
irth  in  the  hollows  in  which  the  sets  are  plant- 
1 is  stirred  with  a stick  as  soon  as  the  shoots 
ipear,  and  a little  dung  is  added.  Next  month 
ie  daily  watering  is  continued,  and  then  the 
hole  field  dug  over  with  the  hoe,  a cavity 
dug  made  round  each  stool,  and  a little  dung 
lded.  In  the  third  month  water  is  given  every 
cond  day  : at  its  close,  if  the  canes  are  lux- 
riant,  the  ground  is  again  dug  ; but  if  weakly, 
ie  watering  is  continued  during  the  fourth 
onth,  before  the  digging  is  given.  At  this 
me  the  earth  is  drawn  up  about  the  canes,  so 
i to  leave  the  hollows  between  the  rows  at  right 
lgles  with  the  trendies.  No  more  water  is 
iven  to  the  plants,  but  the  trenches  between 
ie  beds  are  kept  full  for  three  days.  It  is 
len  left  off  for  a week,  and  if  rain  occurs,  no 
irther  water  is  requisite ; but  if  the  weather 

dry,  water  is  admitted  once  a week  during  the 
2xt  month.  The  digging  is  then  repeated,  and 
ie  earth  levelled  with  the  hand  about  the  stools, 
lie  stems  of  each  stool  are  ten  or  twelve  in 
amber,  which  are  reduced  to  five  or  six  by  the 
ost  weakly  of  them  being  now  removed.  The 
ealthy  canes  are  to  be  tied  with  one  of  their 
•vn  leaves,  two  or  three  together,  to  check 
leir  spreading  ; and  this  binding  is  repeated 
i required  by  their  increased  growth.  In  the 
)sence  of  rain,  the  trenches  are  filled  with 
ater  once  a fortnight.  When  the  Putt  a putti 

to  be  kept  for  a second  crop,  the  dry  leaves 
it  off  in  the  crop  season  are  burnt  upon  the 
ild,  and  this  is  dug  over,  and  trenches  filled 
ith  water,  and  during  six  weeks  the  plants 
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watered  once  in  every  six  or  eight  days  (unless 
rain  falls),  and  the  digging  repeated  three  times, 
dung  being  added  at  each  digging.  The  after- 
culture is  the  same  as  for  the  first  crop. 

In  the  Upper  Provinces,  l)r.  Tennant  says,  if 
moderate  showers  occur  after  planting,  nothing 
more  is  done  until  the  shoots  from  the  sets  have 
attained  a height  of  two  or  three  inches.  The 
soil  immediately  around  them  is  then  loosened 
with  a small  weeding  iron,  something  like  a 
chisel  ; but  if  the  season  should  prove  dry,  the 
field  is  occasionally  watered  ; the  weeding  is  also 
continued  and  the  soil  occasionally  loosened  about 
the  plants.  In  August,  small  trenches  are  cut 
through  the  field,  with  small  intervals  between 
them,  for  the  purpose  of  draining  off  the  water, 
if  the  season  is  too  wet.  This  is  very  requisite, 
for  if  the  canes  are  now  supplied  with  too  much 
moisture,  the  juice  is  rendered  watery  and  un- 
profitable. If  the  season  happens  to  be  dry, 
the  same  dikes  serve  to  conduct  the  irrigating 
water  through  the  field,  and  to  carry  off  what 
does  not  soak  into  the  earth  in  a few  hours. 
Stagnant  water  they  consider  very  injurious  to 
the  cane,  and  on  the  drains  being  well  contrived 
depends  in  a great  measure  the  future  hope  of 
profit.  Immediately  after  the  field  is  trenched, 
the  canes  are  propped.  They  are  now  about 
three  feet  high,  and  each  set  has  produced  from 
three  to  six  canes.  The  lower  leaves  of  each 
are  first  carefully  wrapt  up  around  it,  so  as  to 
cover  it  completely  in  every  part  ; a small  strong- 
bamboo,  eight  or  ten  feet  long,  is  then  inserted 
firmly  in  the  middle  of  each  stool,  and  the  canes 
tied  to  it.  This  secures  them  in  an  erect  posi- 
tion, and  facilitates  the  circulation  of  the  air. 
Hoeing  cannot  be  repeated  too  frequently.  This 
is  demonstrated  bv  the  practice  of  the  most 
successful  cultivators. 

Tn  Zilla,  N.  Mooradabad,  in  April,  about  six 
weeks  after  planting,  the  earth  on  each  side  of  the 
cane-rows  is  loosened  by  a sharp-pointed  hoe, 
shaped  somewhat  like  a bricklayer’s  trowel.  This 
is  repeated  six  times  before  the  field  is  laid  out 
in  beds  and  channels  for  irrigation.  There,  like- 
wise, if  the  season  is  unusually  dry,  the  fields  in 
the  low  ground  are  watered  in  May  and  June. 
1 his  supposes  there  are  either  nullahs,  or  ancient 
pucka  wells,  otherwise  the  canes  are  allowed  to 
take  their  chance,  for  the  cost  of  making  a 
well  on  the  uplands  is  from  ten  to  twenty 
rupees — an  expense  too  heavy  for  an  individual 
cultivator,  and  not  many  would  dig  in  partner- 
ship, for  they  would  fight  for  the  water. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Benares,  as  the  canes  advance 
in  growth,  they  continue  to  wrap  the  leaves  as 
they  begin  to  wither  up  round  the  advancing 
stem,  and  to  tie  this  to  the  bamboo  higher  up. 
If  the  weather  continue  wet,  the  trenches  are 
carefully  kept  open  ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
dry  weather  occurs,  water  is  occasionally  supplied. 
Hoeing  is  also  performed  every  five  or  six  weeks. 
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Wrapping  the  leaves  around  the  cane  is  (bund  to 
prevent  them  cracking  by  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
and  hinders  their  throwing  out  lateral  branches. 
In  January  and  February  the  canes  are  ready  for 
cutting.  The  average  height  of  the  cane  is  about 
nine  feet,  foliage  included,  and  the  naked  cane 
from  one  inch  to  one  inch  and  a quarter  in  dia- 
meter. 

Near  Maduna,  the  hand-watering  is  faci- 
litated by  cutting  a small  trench  down  the  cen- 
tre ol  each  bed.  The  beds  are  there  a cubit 
wide,  but  only  four  row's  of  canes  are  planted  in 
each. 

It  is  deserving  of  notice,  that  the  eastern 
and  north-eastern  parts  of  Bengal  are  more  sub- 
ject to  rain  at  every  season  of  the  year,  but  es- 
pecially in  the  hot  months,  than  the  western  ; 
which  accounts  for  the  land  being  prepared  and 
the  plants  set  so  much  earlier  in  liungpore  than 
in  Beerbhoom.  This  latter  country  has  also  a 
drier  soil  generally  ; for  this  reason,  so  much  is 
said  in  the  report  from  thence  of  the  necessity  of 
watering.  The  Benares  country  is  also  drier 
than  Bengal,  therefore  more  waterings  are  requi- 
site. 

At  Malda,  ten  or  fifteen  days  after  the 
earth  has  been  removed  from  the  roots  of  the 
canes  and  the  plants  have  appeared,  the  land  is 
slightly  manured,  well  cleared  of  weeds,  and 
the  earth  that  was  removed  again  laid  about 
the  canes  ; after  which,  ten  or  fifteen  days,  it 
must  be  well  weeded,  and  again  twenty  or  twen- 
ty-five days  afterwards.  This  mode  of  cultiva- 
tion it  is  necessary  to  follow  until  the  month  of 
Joystee.  The  land  must  be  ploughed  and  manu- 
red between  the  rows  of  canes  in  the  month  of 
Assaar  ; after  which,  fifteen  or  twenty  days,  the 
canes  are  to  be  tied  two  or  three  together  with 
the  leaves,  the  earth  about  them  well  cleaned, 
and  the  earth  that  was  ploughed  up  laid  about 
the  roots  of  the  canes  something  raised.  In  the 
month  of  Saubun,  twenty  or  twenty-five  days 
from  the  preceding  operation,  the  canes  are  tied 
as  before,  and  again  ten  or  fifteen  days  afterwards  ; 
which  done,  nine  or  ten  clumps  are  then  to  be 
tied  together. 

In  the  Rajahmundn y Gircar,  on  the  Delta 
of  the  Godavery,  Dr.  ltoxburgh  slates 
“ that  nothing  more  is  done  after  the  cane  is 
planted,  if  the  weather  be  moderately  showery, 
till  the  young  shoots  are  some  two  or  three  inch- 
es high  ; the  earth  is  then  loosened  for  a few 
inches  round  them  with  the  weeding  iron. 
Should  the  season  prove  dry,  the  field  is  occa- 
sionally watered  from  the  river,  continuing  to 
weed  and  to  keep  the  ground  loose  round  the 
stools.  In  August,  two  or  three  months  from 
the  time  of  planting,  small  trenches  are  cut 
through  the  field  at  short  distances,  and 
so  contrived  as  to  serve  to  drain  off  the  water, 
should  the  season  prove  too  wet  for  canes,  which 
is  often  the  case,  and  would  render  their  juices 
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weak  and  unprofitable.  The  farmer,  therefore 
never  fails  to  have  his  field  plentifully  andjudi-: 
ciously  intersected  with  drains  while  the  cane  is 
small,  and  before  the  usual  time  for  the  violent* 
rams.  Immediately  after  the  field  is  trenched, 
the  canes  are  all  propped  ; this  is  an  operation 
which  seems  peculiar  to  these  parts.  In  Diuaj- 
poor,  in  about  a month  after  planting,  “ tin 
young  plants  are  two  or  three  inches  high  ; the 
earth  is  then  raised  from  the  cuttings  by  meant 
of  a spade,  and  the  dry  leaves  bv  which  they  arc- 
surrounded  are  removed.  For  a day  or  two  thev 
remain  exposed  to  the  air,  and  are  then  manured 
with  ashes  and  oilcake,  and  covered  with  earth 
Weeds  must  be  removed  as  they  spring  ; ami 
when  the  plants  are  about  a cubit  high,  the 
field  must  be  ploughed.  When  they  have  grown 
a cubit  higher,  which  is  between  the  13th  of  June 
and  14th  of  July,  they  are  tied  together  in  burn 
dies  of  three  or  four,  by  wrapping  them  round 
with  their  own  leaves.  This  is  done  partly  to 
prevent  them  from  being  laid  down  by  the  wind 
and  partly  to  prevent  them  from  being  eaten  by 
jackals.  During  the  next  month  three  or  font 
ot  these  bunches  are  tied  together  ; and  about 
the  end  of  September,  when  the  canes  grow  rank, 
they  are  supported  by  bamboo  stakes  driven  in 
the  ground.  They  are  cut  between  the  middle 
of  December  and  the  end  of  March.”  If  the 
canes  grow  too  vigorously,  developing  a supera- 
bundance of  leaves,  it  is  a good  practice  to  re- 
move those  leaves  which  are  decayed,  that  the 
stems  may  be  exposed  fully  to  the  sun.  In  the 
West  Indies,  this  is  called  trashing  the  canes 
It  requires  discretion  ; for  in  dry  soils  or  seasons 
or  if  the  leaves  are  removed  before  sufficiently 
dead,  more  injury  titan  benefit  will  be  occasioned 

Harvesting . — The  season  in  which  the  canes 
become  ripe  in  various  districts  has  already  beei 
noticed  when  considering  their  cultivation.  If 
the  Rajalnnundry  Circar,  about  the  mouth  of  thf 
Godavery,  Dr.  Roxburgh  adds,  “ that  in  January 
and  February  the  cane  begins  to  be  ready  to  cut 
which  is  about  nine  months  from  the  time  o 
planting.  Their  height,  when  standing  on  the 
field,  will  be  from  eight  to  ten  feet  (foliage  in 
eluded),  and  the  naked  cane  from  an  inch  t> 
an  inch  and  a quarter  in  diameter.” 

In  Malda  the  canes  are  cut  in  January 
and  February.  In  N.  Mooradabad,  upon  tin 
low  land,  the  canes  are  ripe  in  October,  and  upor 
the  high  lands  a month  later.  The  fitness  of  the 
cane  for  cutting  may  be  ascertained  by  making 
an  incision  across  the  cane,  and  observing  tin 
internal  grain.  If  it  is  soft  and  moist,  like  ; 
turnip,  it  is  not  yet  ripe  ; but  if  the  face  of  tin 
cut  is  dry,  and  white  particles  appear,  it  is  fit  fo> 
harvesting. — ( Fitzmaurice  on  the  Culture  of  tin 
Sugar  Cane.) 

Injuries. — 1 . A wet  season,  either  during  tin 
very  early  or  in  the  concluding  period  of  tin 
cane’s  vegetation,  is  one  of  the  worst  causes  o. 
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ijury.  In  such  a season,  the  absence  of  the  usual 
(tensity  of  light  and  heat  causes  the  sap  to  be 
erv  materially  deficient  in  saccharine  matter. 
Jut,  on  the  other  hand, 

2.  A very  dry  season , immediately  after  the 
jts  are  planted,  though  the  want  of  rain  may  in 
nne  degree  be  supplied  by  artificial  means,  caus- 
$ the  produce  to  be  but  indifferent.  These 
(conveniences  arc  of  a general  nature,  and  irre- 
tediable. 

3.  Animals. — In  India  not  only  the  in- 
ursions  of  domesticated  animals,  but  in  some 
istricts,  of  the  wild  elephant,  buffalo,  and  hog, 
re  frequent  sources  of  injury.  Almost  every 
Imitation  is  liable,  also,  to  the  attack  of  the 
uckal,  and  rats  are  destructive  enemies. 

4.  White  Ants. — The  sets  of  the  sugar  cane 
ave  to  be  carefully  watched,  to  preserve  them 
•om  the  white  ant  {Termed],  to  attacks  from 
hicli  they  are  liable  until  they  have  begun 
i shoot.  To  prevent  this  injury,  the  following 
fixture  has  been  recommended  : — 

Asafcetida  (liing),  8 chittacks. 

Mustard-seed  cake  (sarsum  ki  khalli),  8 seers. 
Putrid  fish,  4 seer3. 

Bruised  butch  root,  2 seers  ; or  muddur,  2 seers. 

Mix  the  above  together  in  a large  vessel,  with 
ater  sufficient  to  make  them  into  the  thickness 
f curds  ; then  steep  each  slip  of  cane  in  it  for 
alf  an  hour  after  planting  ; and,  lastly  water 
le  lines  three  times  previous  to  setting  the  cane, 
y irrigating  the  watercourse  with  water  mixed 
p with  bruised  butch  root,  or  muddur  if  the 
inner  be  not  procurable.  That  the  above  ap- 
lication  would  be  beneficial,  is  rendered  still 
lore  worthy  of  credit  from  the  following  experi- 
lce: — In  the  Dhoon,  the  white  ant  is  a most 
irmidable  enemy  to  the  sugar  planter,  owing  to 
le  destruction  it  causes  to  the  sets  when  first 
lanted.  Mr.  G.  II.  Smith  says,  that  there  is 
wood  very  common  there,  called  by  the  na- 
ves Butch,  through  which,  they  say,  if  the  irri- 
ating  waters  are  passed  in  its  progress  to  the 
eds,  the  white  ants  are  driven  away.  (Trans. 
gri-Hort.  Soc.  of  India,  v.  65.]  The  experi- 
ice  of  farmers  in  Europe,  has  however  shown 
lat  the  use  of  any  poisonous  dring,  to  protect 
i«  seed  or  sets,  is  highly  dangerous  to  the  health 
' those  who  eat  the  produce,  and  the  employ- 
lent  of  “ Butch”  or  arsenic  cannot  therefore 
3 recommended.  A very  effectual  mode  of 
estroving  the  white  ant,  is  by  mixing  a 
nail  quantity  of  arsenic  with  a few  oun- 
-s  of  burned  bread,  pulverised  flour,  or  oat- 
eal,  moistened  with  molasses,  and  placing 
ieces  of  the  dough  thus  made,  each  about  the 
ze  of  a turkey’s  egg  on  a flat  board,  and  cover- 
1 over  with  a wooden  bowl,  in  several  parts  of 
ie  plantation.  The  ants  soon  take  possession 
I these,  and  the  poison  has  a continuous  effect, 
>r  the  ants  which  die  are  eaten  by  those  which 
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succeed  them.  ( Fitzmaurice  on  the  Culture  of 
the  Sugar  Cane.)  They  are  said  to  be  driven 
from  a soil  by  frequently  hoeing  it.  They  are 
found  to  prevail  most  upon  newly  broken- 
up  lands. 

In  Central  India,  the  penetration  of  the  white 
ants  into  the  interior  of  the  sets,  and  the  conse- 
quent destruction  of  the  latter,  is  prevented  by 
dipping  each  end  into  buttermilk,  asafcetida,  and 
powdered  mustard-seed,  mixed  into  a thick  com- 
pQimd. 

Storms. — Unless  they  are  very  violent,  Dr. 
Roxburgh  observes,  “they  do  no  great  harm,  be- 
cause \he  canes  are  propped  However,  if  these 
are  once  laid  down,  which  sometimes  happens, 
they  become  branchy  and  thin,  yielding  a poor, 
watery  juice. 

Maize  Sugar. — The  stem  and  branches  of  In- 
dian corn,  during  the  time  that  its  grain  is  filling, 
abounds  with  sugar,  even  when  grown  in 
England  ; so  much  so,  that  it  might  be  turned 
to  account  by  those  of  the  peasantry  who 
have  small  plots  of  ground  attached  to  their 
cottages  ; and  by  a simple  method  a rich 
syrup  may  be  obtained  from  it,  equal  in  sweet- 
ness to  treacle,  and  superior  to  it  in  flavor.  The 
proper  time  for  cutting  down  the  plant  (which 
should  be  done  within  an  inch  of  the  ground),  is 
when  the  corn  in  the  ear  is  small  and  full  of  a 
milky  juice.  All  the  large  and  old  leaves  should, 
be  stripped  off,  leaving  only  the  young  and  tend- 
er ones  ; they  should  then  be  cut  into  short 
lengths,  thoroughly  bruised,  and  the  juice  entirely 
pressed  out  from  them.  Where  the  means  can- 
not be  obtained  for  expressing  the  juice  by  this 
method,  the  following  may  be  employed  : — After 
the  plants  have  been  cut  into  small  pieces,  put 
them  into  a large  pot  or  copper,  with  only  just 
sufficient  water  to  extract  the  juice ; boil  for  one 
hour,  and  then  strain  off  the  liquor  ; to  each  gal- 
lon of  this  liquor  add  a wine-glass  full  of  lime- 
water  whilst  warm  ; but  if  it  be  the  expressed 
juice,  obtained  as  above  mentioned,  add  double 
the  quantity  of  lime-water.  When  the  liquor  is 
cold,  for  every  three  gallons  beat  up  an  egg  with 
some  of  the  liquor  ; put  altogether  into  a boiler, 
and  boil  gently  till  the  syrup  acquires  the  con- 
sistence of  treacle.  Whilst  this  is  going  on,  the 
liquor  should  every  now  and  then  be  well  stirred, 
and  the  scum  which  rises  to  the  surface  taken 
off.  This  syrup,  which  will  be  found  a better- 
substitute  for  sugar  than  treacle,  and  more  whole- 
some, should  be  kept  in  lightly-covered  vessels,  in 
a dry  place. — Extracts  from  Simmonds  pages 
137  to  215. 

Sugar  cane,  its  History. — Sugar  has,  from  an 
early  period  of  the  world’s  history,  been  used  in 
some  form  or  other  as  an  article  of  food  ; 
indeed,  the  practice  of  sweetening  food  is 
more  ancient  than  the  knowledge  of  sugar. 
The  juice  of  a large  number  of  vegetables 
owes  its  sweetness  to  the  presence  of  sugar. 
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The  ancients  used  honey  for  the  purpose; 
and  at  a later  period,  when  a sweet  sub- 
stance, which  exuded  from  a species  of  cane, 
was  used,  it  was  termed  mel  arundinaceum. 
Dioseorides,  in  the  first  century,  refers  to  a 
kind  of  honey  produced  by  canes  growing  in 
India  and  in  Arabia  Felix,  and  named  ad.KXapov, 
or  sugar.  Pliny  records  the  same  fact,  but  re- 
marks that  it  was  used  only  in  medicine.  Sugar 
was  not  known  in  Northern  Europeas  an  article 
of  food,  until  the  time  of  the  Crusaders.  The 
sugar-cane  was  introduced  into  Cyprus  from  Asia, 
and  about  the  year  1148  is  said  to  have  been 
largely  cultivated  there  ; at  which  time  it  was 
transplanted  to  Madcria,  and  from  thence,  in 
1506,  to  the  West  Indies.  There  is  evidence 
that  the  sugar-cane  was  cultivated  ou  the  coast 
of  Andalusia  before  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs, 
in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
Arabs  had  many  sugar  factories,  and  with  them 
probably  originated  the  art  of  boiling  down  the 
juice  for  the  production  of  sugar.  The  refining 
of  the  raw  product  is  of  later  date,  and  is  referred 
to  a Venetian.  In  the  year  1597,  a refinery  ex- 
isted in  Dresden. 

Sugar  making  and  Refining. — Sugar-candy  is 
mentioned  in  the  Alchemia  of  Libanius  in 
1595.  Up  to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  syrup  and  honey  were  used  by  the 
..poorer  classes  in  Germany  for  sugar ; and 
it  was  not  until  tea  and  coffee  had  come  into 
general  use  that  sugar  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  necessaries  of  life.  In  the  year  1747, 
Margraf,  a German  chemist,  discovered  that 
cane  sugar  existed  ready  formed  in  the  roots 
of  many  plants,  especially  in  beet-root;  but  near- 
ly half  a century  elapsed  before  any  attempt  was 
made  to  establish  a factory  of  beet-root  sugar  ;, 
this  was  done  by  Achard,  at  Cumoom,  in  Silesia, 
not,  however,  with  any  great  success.  The  first 
energetic  impulse  that  was  given  to  the  manu- 
facture was  by  Napoleon,  who,  anxious  to  ruin 
the  colonial  trade  of  Great  Britain,  ordered  the 
blockade  of  the  continent,  and  in  order  to  sup- 
ply the  demand  for  sugar,  which  formed  so  im- 
portant a part  of  our  commerce,  he  offered  pre- 
miums for  the  best  methods  of  separating  sugar 
from  beet-root.  The  chemists  of  France  exerted 
themselves  with  their  accustomed  method  and 
skill.  Extensive  experiments  were  made  on  the 
cultivation  of  the  beet-root,  and  the  best  method 
of  obtaining  its  juice,  and  extracting  the  sugar 
from  it.  Factories  were  soon  at  work,  and  the 
first  sample  of  French  beet-root  sugar  was  con- 
veyed at  once  to  the  emperor,  who  received  it 
with  joy,  placed  it  under  a glass  case  as  one  of  the 
choicest  ornaments  of  his  drawing-room.  The 
extensive  and  valuable  series  of  apparatus 
invented  or  improved  by  his  subjects,  for  the 
preparation  of  beet- root  sugar,  adapted  by  the 
English,  have  been  the  means  of  saving  English 
colonies,  which  had  prospered  in  spite  of  his  op- 
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position,  but  which  at  a later  period,  chiefly  by 
the  renunciation  of  slave  labour,  had  been 
brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin- 

Chemical  Relations  of  Sugar. — Sugar  may 
be  defined  as  a substance  soluble  in  water, 
possessing  a sweet  taste,  and  capable  ot 
undergoing  fermentation.  There  are  two  lead- 
ing  varieties  of  sugar  : one  the  produce  of  the 
Arundo  saccharifera,  or  sugar-cane  ; also  found 
in  beet  root,  in  the  sap  of  certain  species  of  ma- 
ple, in  the  stems  of  palms,  maize,  &c.,  and 
known  as  crystalline  or  cane-sugar  : the  other  con- 
tained in  grapes,  figs,  plums,  and  fruits  in  gener-; 
al,  and  is  known  by  the  several  names  of  grains 
lar,  or  grape  sugar,  glucose  or  sugar  of  fruits. 
Fruit  sugar  is  however  distinguished  by  some 
chemists  from  grape-sugar,  as  will  be  noticed 
more  particularly  hereafter.  The  property  ol 
submitting  to  the  action  of  ferments  and  resolve 
ing  itself  into  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol  is  pe- 
culiar to  fruit  or  grape-sugar;  and  when 
other  varieties  of  sugar  undergo  this  remarkable 
process,  they  are  by  the  action  of  ferments  first 
converted  into  fruit  or  grape-sugar,  aud  then 
undergo  fermentation.  Cane-sugar  is  further 
distinguished  from  fruit  or  grape-sugar  by  its 
pure  and  powerful  sweetness,  and  the  facility, 
with  which  it  crystallizes.  Grape  sugar  is  very 
inferior  in  sweetness  ; it  crystallizes  imperfectly, 
aud  is  usually  obtained  in  a granular  state.  It 
is  accompanied  in  fruits  by  malic,  citric,  or  tar- 
taric acid.  It  may  be  produced  artificially  by 
the  action  of  various  agents  on  cane-sugar,  aud 
also  upon  lignin,  starch,  and  gum.  It  forms  the 
solid  crystalline  portion  of  honey  ; it  also  occurs 
in  urine  in  the  disease  called  diabetes.  The  term! 
sugar  has  also  been  applied  to  manna  or  man - 
nite,  which  occurs  in  the  juice  of  some  kinds  ol 
ash,  in  orchard  trees,  in  celery,  &c.  : this  kind 
of  sugar,  however,  does  not  ferment.  The  juice, 
of  the  liquorice  root,  and  a few  other  substances, 
are  also  classed  under  sugar. 

Cane-sugar. — Cane-sugar,  when  pure,  is  white 
and  brittle  : it  becomes  phosphorescent  by  fric- 
tion, and  a lump,  ou  being  broken,  emits  ac 
electric  spark  which  is  risible  in  the  dark.  Its 
density  is  about  1-6.  It  dissolves  in  about  one' 
third  of  its  weight  of  cold  water,  but  in  a much 
smaller  quantity  of  boiling  water.  The  syritf 
thus  formed  is  viscid,  and  on  being  evaporated 
at  a moderate  heat,  deposits  fine  crystals  ol 
sugar  candy,  of  which  the  usual  crystalline  form 
is  a six-sided  prism  commonly'  flattened  and  ter* 
initiated  irregularly.  The  crystals  are  said  tci 
consist  of  100  parts  sugar,  and  5-6  parts  o 
water.  A solution,  saturated  at  230°,  forms  ir 
cooling  a granular  mass  or  tablet,  but  when  tin 
solution  is  rapidly  boiled  down  until  it  acquirefi 
a tendency  to  vitreous  fracture  on  cooling,  oi 
when  fused  at  about  280°,  or  until  a portion 
feathers  or  concretes  on  being  thrown  oft  from< 
stirrer,  it  may  be  poured  out  upon  a marble  oi 
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uetnl  slab,  ami  will  form  a transparent  amorph- 
>ns  mass  on  cooling.  This  vitreous  mass  was 
ormerly  obtained  by  rapidly  boiling  down  a 
oncentrated  solution  of  sugar  in  barley-water  or 
weet- wort,  and  hence  the  name  of  barley-sugar 
pplied  to  sticks  of  it  formed  by  cutting  the 
morphous  mass  while  hot  into  strips,  rolling  the 
trips  into  cylinders,  and  then  giving  a spiral 
wist  to  the  cylinders.  In  this  state  the  sugar  is 
itreous  and  transparent,  but  after  some  time 
specially  if  exposed  to  air,  it  crystallizes,  acquires 
. fibrous  or  granular  texture,  becomes  opaque 
irst  on  the  surface,  and  then  throughout  the 
nass.  Confectioners  add  a small  quantity 
if  vinegar  or  tartaric  acid  to  the  sugar 
rhich  retards  this  tendency  to  opacity.  The 
how-sticks  which  are  kept  in  the  windows 
if  grocers  See.  are  made  of  coloured  glass  very 
ccurately  resembling  the  barley-sugar  in  its 
reshest  and  most  transparent  state.  The  ten- 
ancy to  crystalize  is  also  removed  by  keeping 
he  syrup  for  a long  time  at  a temperature 
tear  its  boiling  point  ; but  in  such  case  a portion 
f the  sugar  probably  passes  into  glucose. 

The  cultivator  distinguishes  3 species  of  canes. 

. The  Oreole  cane,  which  has  dark  green  leaves, 
nd  a thin  but  very  knotty,  stem  ; it  is  indigenous 
o India,  and  was  transplanted  thence  to  Sicily, 
he  Canary  Isles,  the  Antilles,  and  to  South 
unerica.  2.  The  Batavia,  or  striped  cane, 
>'hich  has  a dense  foliage,  and  is  covered  with 
iurple  strips  ; it  is  chiefly  cultivated  in  Java  for 
he  manufacture  of  rum.  3.  The  Otaheite  cane 
;rows  most  luxuriantly  : it  is  the  most  juicy,  and 
ields  the  largest  product.  rihis  variety  is 
hiefly  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies  and  South 
unerica.  It  becomes  ripe  enough  for  the  mill 
t l't  months,  and  is  more  hardy  than  the  other 
arieties.  The  sugar  cane  being  originally  a bog 
lant,  requires  a moist  nutritive  soil,  and  a hot, 
ropical,  or  subtropical  climate.  It  i3  propagat- 
d by  slips  or  pieces  of  the  stem  with  buds  on 
hem,  and  about  2 feet  long.  It  takes  from  12 

0 16  months,  according  to  the  temperature, 
efore  it  arives  at  maturity.  Towards  the  flower- 
ng  season  the  leaves  fall  off,  and  the  stem  ac- 
uires  a straw-yellow  colour.  Some  plant- 
rs  cut  the  cane  before  the  flowering  season, 
ut  generally  some  weeks  after.  The  plantations 
re  so  arranged  that  the  various  divisions  of  the 
elds  may  ripen  in  succession.  The  land  should 
e well  supplied  with  manure  rich  in  nitro- 
en,  but  not  containing  much  saline  matter. 

A beet-root  factory  established  at  Naples,  near 
he  sea-shore,  experienced  heavy  losses  in  conse- 
uence  of  employing  beet-roots  grown  in  the 
eighbouring  fields  ; and  we  have  also  heard  of 
imilar  losses  in  a German  factory  from  the 
3e  of  beet  grown  in  a field  in  ‘front  of  the 
raduation-house  of  the  salt  works  at  Manheim. 

1 similar  effect  has  been  observed  with  respect 
0 sugar-cane.  Those  which  are  grown  near  the 
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sea  make  an  inferior  sugar  to  those  grown  inland  : 
the  quantity  of  melasses  is  greater,  and  the  sugar 
more  deliquescent.  Mr.  Kerr  slates,  [A  Practi- 
cal Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  on  the  Sugar  cane 
and  the  Manufacture  of  Sugar,  by  Thomas  Kerr, 
Planter,  Antigua,  London,  1851.]  that  on  the 
windward  coast  of  Barbadoes  he  has  tasted  me- 
lasses  as  salt  if  it  had  been  mixed  with  strong 
brine.  After  I he  harvest  the  roots  strike  again  and 
produce  a fresh  crop  of  canes  ; but  in  about  six 
years  they  require  to  be  removed.  The  time  for 
cutting  the  canes  varies  with  the  soil  and  season, 
and  the  different  varieties  of  the  cane.  The 
usual  signs  of  maturity  are  a dry,  smooth, 
brittle  skin;  a heavy  cane;  a grey  pith,  approach- 
ing to  brown  ; sweet  and  glutinous  juice.  The 
canes  should  be  cut  in  dry  weather,  or  the  juice 
will  be  diluted  with  an  excess  of  water.  The 
development  of  the  buds  which  form  the  secondary 
stole  of  a plant  that  has  been  cut,  are  named 
rattoons,  and  they  are  first,  second,  or  third,  &c., 
according  to  the  age  of  the  root  which  produces 
them.  They  diminish  every  year  in  length  of 
joint  and  circumference,  and  although  they  have 
not  the  handsome  appearance  of  the  original 
plant  they  yield  much  richer  juice  and  produce 
finer  sugar.  The  juice  from  the  rattoons  is  also 
said  to  be  more  readily  clarified  than  that  from 
the  plant  cane.  The  canes  should  be  cut  as  close 
to  the  stole  as  possible,  in  order  to  give  vigour 
to  the  rattoons  that  are  to  spring  from  the  old 
root : besides  this,  the  juice  of  the  lower  joints 
is  the  richest  in  the  cane.'  The  cane-top,  with 
one  joint  of  the  cane,  or  two  joints  if  not  quite 
ripe,  must  also  be  cut  off.  The  canes  are  tied 
up  in  bundles,  and  conveyed  to  the  crushing  mill, 
particular  attention  being  paid  that  the  supply 
does  not  exceed  the  demand,  otherwise  the  cut 
canes  would  ferment  and  spoil.  Mr.  Kerr  recom- 
mends that  the  land  should  be  deeply  plough- 
ed and  thoroughly  pulverized ; that  cultiva- 
tion should  no  longer  be  carried  on  by  hand, 
but  with  implements,  as  in  the  best  farming 
in  England;  and  in  putting  in  a plea  for 
the  better  treatment  of  the  cattle,  he  reminds 
the  planter  that  the  Psalmist,  in  praying  for  the 
prosperity  of  his  people,  asks  emphatically, 
among  other  blessings,  that  “ our  oxen  may  be 
strong  to  labour,  that  there  be  no  decay.”  Mr. 
Kerr  states,  that  it  is  usual  to  plant  the  canes  in 
parallel  rows  6 feet  apart,  and  the  canes  4 feet 
from  each  other  in  the  row.  He  recommends 
wider  spaces,  such  as  eight  feet  between  the 
rows  ; and  states  that  in  Barbadoes,  in  1847,  90 
acres  of  cane,  planted  8 feet  by  4 yielded  230 
hogsheads  of  sugar.  Some  have  even  recom- 
mended to  increase  the  distance  to  10  feet,  and 
others  have  advocated  8 feet  square : that  is,  the 
canes  in  rows  8 feet  apart  and  8 feet  distant 
from  each  other.  It  is  also  advisable  to  extend 
the  planting  over  a period  of  5 months  ; to  begin 
early,  so  as  to  finish  before  the  rainy  season  sets 
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in.  In  addition  also  to  thu  many  advantages  of 
returning  the  cane-trash  to  the  land,  Mr.  Kerr 
states,  that  by  spreading  it,  over  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  cane  rows,  it  prevents  the  disastrous 
effects  of  severe  droughts.  The  cheap  rate  at 
which  coals  can  be  sent  from  Great  Britain  to 
the  colonies  makes  it  desirable  to  abandon  the 
use  of  cane-trash  as  fuel.  The  juice  of  the  sugar- 
cane consists  of  a nearly  pure  solution  of  sugar 
in  water,  with  traces  of  albumen,  about  ToVo  of’ 
gum  and  a peculiar  substance  resembling  gluten 
or  vegetable  gelatine,  which  is  deposited  in  large 
quantities  in  the  vats  in  which  sugar  is  fermented 
lor  making  rum.  The  juice  also  contains  of 
cerosin  and  a green  vegetable  wax,  about  -5-^  to 
xiy(y  The  mineral  ingredients  are  similar  to 
those  in  other  plants  and  vegetable  juices,  and 
consist  of  the  sulphates  of  lime,  and  potash,  chlor- 
ides of  potassium  and  sodium,  phosphate  of  lime, 
silica  &c.  The  juice  is  sometimes  colourless,  but 
generally  yellow  : it  is  made  turbid  by  the  pre- 
sence of  greyish  globules  of  suspended  matter. 
Its  taste  is  agreeable,  but  rather  insipid,  and  it  has 
a peculiar  balsamie  odour.  After  the  cane  has 
been  passed  through  the  rollers  and  as  much  of 
its  juice  squeezed  out  as  this  imperfect  method 
admits  of,  it  is  called  cane  straw,  bagasse  or  cane- 
trash.  It  consists  of — 

Martinique.  Guadaloupe.  Cuba. 


Otaheite  Cane.  Creole  cane. 

Water  

72  1 27 

65. G 

Sugar  

1-8  17.8 

17.7 

Woody  matter... 

T9  9,1 

1G.4 

Salts  

0.4 

— 

The  trash  is  used  as  fuel  in  evaporating  the 

juice  as  already 

stated.  100  parts  of  its  ash 

consist  of — 

Trinidad. 

Berbice. 

Silica 

45-78 

4fv24 

Phosphoric  acid 

8-12 

Sulphuric  acid... 

7-48 

Chlorine 

2-70 

2 39 

Lime 

9-13 

5 75 

Magnesia . 

3-65 

1553 

Potash 

11-87 

Soda 

1-03 

2 02 

It  is  important  to  observe,  that  while  the 
chemist  has  proved  that  as  much  as  from  17  to 
20  per  cent,  of  crystalline  cane-sugar  exists  in 
the  cane  or  fresh  juice,  the  sugar-boiler  in  the 
colonies  does  not  obtain  more  than  7£  per  cent., 
or  less  than  one-half.  His  object  is  to  convert 
the  juice  as  speedily  and  with  as  few  operations 
as  possible  into  raw  sugar  ; hence  he  has  not 
been  very  active  in  improving  on  the  old  method 
of  manufacture,  which  entails  loss  or  deteriora- 
tion of  juice  at  every  stage  of  the  process : there 
is  first  a large  loss  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
perfect method  of  expressing  the  juice  from  the 
eaue,  and,  secondly,  a chemical  change  in  conse- 
quence of  long  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  at 
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ordinary  as  well  as  at  high  temperatures,  where 
by  the  crystalline  sugar  becomes  degraded  iut. 
mucilaginous  or  non-crystalline  sugar,  common 
ly  called  molasses  or  treacle.  The  juice  of  tin 
cane  is  purer,  and  contains  twice  as  much  suga 
as  that  ol  beet-root,  and  yet  the  manufacturer  o 
beet-root  sugar  manages,  by  means  of  improve* 
processes  and  apparatus,  to  make  the  beet-roo 
juice  as  productive  as  cane  juice.  It  is  true  tha. 
the  planter  labours  under  certain  disadvantage), 
which  may  not  be  altogether  compensated  by  ; 
richer  juice  ; the  sugar  cane  contains  2 or  3 time) 
as  much  woody  fibre  as  the  beet,  which  is  sof> 
and  full  of  cells,  while  the  cane  is  fibrous  am 
spongy,  and  is  surrounded  by  a hard  iutegu 
ment  difficult  to  submit  to  pressure.  Moreolw 
in  the  climate  of  the  sugar  cane  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  the  air  is  highly  favourable  to  fer- 
mentation, so  that  the  danger  of  decomposition 
is  greater  than  in  the  case  of  the  beet.  The  fact 
however,  still  remains,  that  while  science  hat 
been  actively  employed  in  perfecting  the  manu- 
facture of  beet-root  sugar,  she  has,  until  recently 
done  little  or  nothing  for  the  manufacture  oi 
cane-sugar ; and  now  that  attention  had  been  fairs 
ly  directed  to  the  subject,  in  consequence  of  the 
depressed  condition  of  our  colonies,  much  of  the 
beet-root  apparatus  is  found  to  be  admirably 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  colonial  sugar  boiler. 
The  original  crushing  apparatus  of  India  was  a 
kind  of  squeezing  mortar,  made  out  of  the  hollow 
trunk  of  a tamarind-tree,  worked  by  a yoke  ot 
oxen,  the  pestle  or  stamper  being  a strong  beam, 
18  feet  long,  and  rounded  at  the  bottom  so  as 
to  squeeze  or  crush  the  canes  in  the  mortarii 
Squeezing  mills,  similar  to  those  used  for  ex- 
pressing oils  from  seeds,  were  also  used.  There 
were  also  other  forms  of  apparatus  before  rollers 
were  introduced.  Rollers  of  stone  or  iron  were 
first  used  with  the  axes  in  a vertical  position ; 
but  the  horizontal  was  soon  found  to  be 
more  convenient  and  economical.  The  scar-: 
city  of  fuel  is  so  great  in  some  of  the  colo- 
nies, that  it  has  even  been  purposed,  instead 
of  expressing  the  sugar-cane,  to  cut  it  in  slices 
to  dry  them,  and  send  them  io  Europe  for  mauu-. 
facture  into  raw  or  refined  sugar.  But  the 
very  defect  of  fuel  which  led  to  this  proposition 
would  evidently  be  the  chief  barrier  to  carrying 
it  out,  since  the  fuel  required  for  drying  the  canes 
would  be  wanting.  The  true  remedy  for  the 
enormous  waste  that  attends  the  present  mode  of 
manufacturing  raw  sugar,  must  be  found  in  the 
application  of  a regulated  steam  heat  with  coals 
for  fuel,  while  the  cane  trash  shall  be  left  to  its 
more  legitimate  application  of  manuring  the  land 
for  future  crops.  The  waste  of  sugar  by  the  old 
process  has  attracted  the  notice  ot  French  as  well 
as  English  writers.  Thus  Dumas  states  that  of 
the  84  to  DO  per  cent  of  juice  in  the  fresh  cauc, 
only  from  fds  to  £ths  are  obtained  from  the 
presses  : that  this  4J-ds  contain  only  12  per  cent. 
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,f  the  sugar  actually  existing  in  the  fresh  cane, 
i per  cent,  being  left  in  the  trash  which  is  used 
is  fuel  : so  that  for  every  SO  milions  ol  kilogram- 
mes of  raw  sugar  imported  into  France,  40 
millions  of  kilogrammes  have  been  burnt  in 
producing  them,  the  value  of  which,  about  20 
millions  of  francs,  is  actually  thrown  into  I he  (ire. 

Clarification  or  defecation  of  the  juice  is  pro- 
luced  by  heat,  which  coagulates  the  albumen, 
uni  bv  tiie  addition  of  lime,  which  neutralizes 
he  acid,  and  renders  some  of  the  solid  impuri- 
ies  insoluble.  By  the  old  method  an  arrange- 
ment. called  the  copper  wall, consisting  of  5 pans, 
ron  boilers,  or  teaches , as  they  are  called,  walled 
ogether  in  a row,  and  heated  by  one  common 
ire,  are  used  for  the  purpose.  From  the  juice 
•eservoir,  below  the  crushing  mill,  the  juice  is 
:onducted  into  the  clarifying  pan,  the  fifth  in  the 
ow,  the  largest,  and  farthest  from  the  fire.  It 
thould  be  capable  of  holding  the  whole  of  the 
nice  produced  at  one  crushing,  and  should  be 
eady  to  receive  the  juice  almost  as  quickly  as 
t is  expressed.  In  some  cases  two  copper 
vails  are  built  under  the  same  shed.  The 
) roper  dose  of  milk  of  lime,  or  temper,  as  it  is 
ailed,  should  be  measured  out  by  means  of  a 
essel  graduated  into  inches,  each  inch  corres- 
loading  to  4£  oz.  of  milk  of  lime.  Not  less 
ban  5,  or  more  than  10  oz.  are  required  to 
larify  1,S00  litres,  or  about  to  ToVo  the 
ntire  weight  of  juice.  'When  the  proper  tem- 
ierature  has  been  acquired,  10  litres  of  juice 
ield  15  grammes  of  precipitate,  containing, 


Gum  resembling  cherry  gum  50.25 

Green  matter  (cldorophill)  10.05 

Albumen,  with  particles  of  wood  fibre  ...  22.78 

Phosphate  of  lime  3.35 

Silica  14.07 


100. GO 

lie  phosphoric  acid  is  originally  present  in  the 
orm  of  an  acid  salt;henee  if  copper  vessels  be  used 
i clarifying,  the  metal  is  soon  attacked  andphos- 
hate  of  copper  formed  : the  lime  converts  this 
alt  into  a basic  phosphate,  which  combines  with 
iliea  and  organic  matters,  and  materially  assists 
he  precipitation  of  foreign  ingredients.  A dense 
impure  scum  collects  on  the  surface,  and  is  re- 
lovcd  by  skimming.  1 he  juice  is  then  passed 
hrough  the  other  4 teaches,  and  heated  until 
he  evaporation  is  complete.  During  this  pro- 
ess  a large  quantity  of  thick  scum  is  removed 
'.Y  means  of  a perforated  copper  plate  attached 
o a handle,  the  formation  of  this  scum  is  a 
triking  illustration  of  the  defects  of  the  system, 
or  the  scum  consists  of  nearly  pure  sugar,  de- 
omposed  by  heat,  together  with  the  natural  im- 
mnties  of  the  juice  : it  is  passed  into  the  me- 
asses  cistern,  and  is  chiefly  used  for  making  rum. 
W the  bulk  of  juice  is  diminished  by  evapora- 
lon>  so  the  teaches  are  usually  made  to  diminish 
n size,  the  juice  being  passed  from  one  to  the 
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other  by  a copper  ladle  or  dipper  worked  by 
hand.  The  sugar  is  greatly  injured  by  this  re- 
peated ladling  and  exposure  in  small  quantities, 
to  the  atmospheric  air,  and  indeed  the  whole 
plan  justifies  the  satirical  remark,  that  it  is  “ an 
elaborate  and  effectual  means  of  converting  pure 
sugar  into  melasses  and  scum.”  And  Mr.  Kerr 
remarks,  that  “the  whole  system,  from  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  first  clod  of  earth,  to  the  rolling  of 
the  hogshead  of  sugar  into  the  waggon,  appears 
to  have  been  expressly  contrived  for  employing 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  labour.”  AVheu 
most  of  the  scum  lias  been  removed  in  a com- 
pact form  from  the  clarifier,  the  juice  is  ladled 
to  the  next  pan,  and  as  it  diminishes  in  volume 
fresh  juice  is  added.  The  pans  are  in  some 
cases  on  different  levels,  so  that  the  juice  may 
be  drawn  off  from  one  into  the  next  below  it,  by 
means  of  a syphon  ; but  the  pans  are  not  usually 
terraced,  so  that  the  juice  has  to  be  scooped 
from  pan  to  pan.  In  the  second  pan  the  con- 
centration begins  ; the  boiling  liquor  throws  up 
a scum,  which  the  negroes  collect  and  return  to 
the  clarifying  vessel.  In  the  last  pan  but  one 
thejuice  is  concentrated  to  30°  Baume,  and  it  is 
then  passed  into  the  last  and  smallest  pan,  which 
is  situated  directly  over  the  fire.  Here  the  boil- 
ing is  tumultuous,  in  consequence  of  the  forma- 
tion of  panstone,  a deposit  of  lime  consisting  of — 


Basic  sulphate  of  lime 92  43 

Carbonate  of  lime D35 

Silica 4-7<* 

Phosphate  of  copper 1-41 


99-89 

with  organic  matter.  The  panstone  forms  more 
or  less  in  all  the  boiling  operations  : it  causes 
the  juice  often  to  be  over-heated,  the  sugar  to 
be  burnt,  and  caramel  to  be  formed,  as  when  the 
incrustation  cracks  and  thejuice  comes  in  contact 
with  the  hot  metal.  The  crust  is  from  time  to 
time  removed  by  heating  the  empty  pan  to  red- 
ness, when,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  ex- 
pansion of  the  metal,  the  crust  breaks  up  and 
peels  off.  Sometimes  the  last  and  smallest  cop- 
per contains  a shipping -teach,  a smaller  vessel  of 
the  same  shape,  with  a valve  at  the  bottom 
worked  by  a handle.  This  vessel  is  let  down  by  a 
crane  into  the  pan,  removes  the  sugar  from  it  and 
conveys  it  to  the  coolers.  In  some  cases,  the  con- 
centrated syrup  is  discharged  down  shoots  into 
the  coolers.  Sometimes  the  term  teache,  or 
tagche,  is  applied  only  to  this  last  vessel,  in  which 
the  syrup  is  reduced  to  the  granulating  point,  or 
sufficiently  concentrated  to  separate  on  cooling 
into  grains  of  sugar.  The  required  consistency 
is  ascertained  by  taking  a small  portion  of  the 
syrup  upon  the  thumb,  then  bringing  the  fore- 
finger in  contact  with  it,  and  again  separating 
them,  noting  the  length  to  which  a thread  of 
syrup  can  be  drawn  before  it  breaks  ; if  it  ex- 
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tend  to  about  ball'  an  inch  in  length,  the  sugar 
is  judged  to  be  fully  boiled.  This  trial  by  the 
touch  is  supposed  to  have  given  the  name  of 
teach c to  the  pan.  d he  coolers  are  shallow  open 
vessels,  each  capable  of  containing  about  a 
hogshead  of  sugar.  They  are  of  wood,  with 
thick  sides,  that  the  cooling  may  be  gradual. 
In  about  24  hours  the  sugar  grains,  or  forms, 
into  a soft  mass  of  crystals,  inbedded  in  melass- 
es,  which  are  separated  in  the  curing-house , to 
which  the  soft  sugar  is  removed.  The  sugar  in 
the  coolers  is  frequently  stirred  with  iron  rods, 
to  produce  a uniform  temperature  and  consisten- 
cy. The  curing-house  is  a large  building,  the 
lower  part  of  which  is  lined  with  lead,  forming 
the  melasses’  reservoir.  Over  this,  on  an  open 
framing,  are  placed  the  hogsheads  or  potting- 
casks.  In  the  bottom  of  each  cask  are  bored 
several  holes  an  inch  in  diameter,  into  each  of 
which  is  placed  a plantain  stalk,  or  a crushed 
cane,  of  sufficient  length  to  reach  to  the  top  of 
the  hogshead.  The  soft  sugar  being  placed  in 
these  casks,  the  melasses  gradually  drain  away 
through  the  spongy  stalks  or  canes,  leaving  the 
crystalline  portion  tolerably  dry.  In  2 or  3 
weeks,  or  5 or  6 if  the  mass  be  mucilaginous 
and  the  grain  small,  it  is  fit  for  shipment  ; a 
further  drainage  of  melasses  takes  place  in  the 
hold  of  the  vessel,  and  even  after  this  there  are 
melasses  entangled  with  the  crystals  of  the  raw 
sugar,  to  the  injury  of  its  quality.  Such  is  raw 
sugar  of  commerce  : it  varies  greatly  in  quality, 
but  really  consists  of  a crystalline  flour  of  pure 
sugar,  moistened  throughout  with  melasses, 
often  to  the  extent  of  one-third  of  its  weight, 
and  often  more  than  the  crystals  can  contain. 
Hence  as  it  attracts  moisture  from  the  damp  air 
of  the  vessel  and  becomes  more  liquid,  it  escapes 
from  the  crevices  of  the  casks.  It  is  calculated 
that  about  1 2 per  rent,  of  sugar  is  lost  in  this 
way  from  the  English  colonies  alone,  or  about 
27,000  tons  annually.  In  places  where  the  sugar 
is  not  packed  in  hogsheads  for  the  sea  voyage,  it 
is  set  to  drain  in  the  curing  house,  in  wooden 
moulds  of  deal.  The  syrup  which  drops  from 
the  moulds,  or  from  the  hogshead,  into  a cistern, 
deposits  on  cooling  a sugar,  the  grain  of  which 
resembles  fine  sand,  and  forming  a layer  on  the 
bottom  several  inches  in  thickness.  This  in- 
ferior product  is  called  by  the  Trench  planters, 
fond  de  cisterne.  It  averages  about  10  per  cent, 
of  the  raw  sugar,  depending  on  the  temperature 
at  which  the  sugar  is  placed  in  the  moulds.  It 
has  a moist  and  smeary  character,  and  is 
an  admixture  of  various  salts,  of  gela- 
tinous silica,  mucous  or  gum  deposited  from 
the  refuse  syrup,  or  mother-liquor,  of  the 
first  crop  of  crystals.  The  defects  of  the  old  sys- 
tem most  plainly  appear  from  the  various  modes 
adopted  for  calculating  the  loss.  We  have  al- 
ready given  one  or  two  estimates,  and  will  con- 
clude this  section  with  one  or  two  more.  From 
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every  1,000  parts  of  sugar  cane  the  old  process- 
yields  from  60  to  80  parts  raw  sugar,  and  25  to 
30  of  melasses  ; while  according  to  chemical 
analysis  the  yield  should  be  180  to  200  parts  ot 
crystallized  sugar.  The  following  table  has  been 
drawn  up  from  a large  number  of  comparative 
results : — 

In  1,000  parts — 


Raw  Sugar  . 

79  ... 

73 

Melasses  

27 

Trash  

386  ... 

...  395 

Water  

50a  ... 

...  505 

Thus  of  the  180  to  200  parts  of  crystalline 
sugar  in  1,00)  parts  of  cane,  there  are  obtained 
from  73  to  79  parts  of  raw  sugar:  18  to  20 
parts  of  melasses;  cane  trash,  28  to  33;  anu 
j waste  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  from  48  to 
| 61  parts.  Mr.  Kerr  also  states  that  of  the 
1,500  gallons  of  juice  required  to  make  a hogs- 
head of  sugar  netting  1 5 cwt.  in  the  English 
market,  the  planter  does  not  get  a return  ot 
more  than  6 per  cent,  of  moist  muscovado  sugar; 
and  that  of  very  inferior  quality. 

Improved  System  of  Manufacturing  Rmo  Su-. 
gar. — The  various  improvements  in  the  rude  pro- 
cess of  manufacturing  sugar  described  in  the  last 
section  have  for  their  objects  the  preservation  of 
the  juice  from  fermentation,  and  its  concentra-i 
tion  with  as  lit  tie  agitation  and  exposure  to  the 
air,  and  at  as  low  a temperature  as  possible. 
Several  proposals  have  been  made  for  removing: 
or  diminishing  the  causes  which  lead  to  the  rapid 
fermentation  of  the  juice.  Among  other  plans; 
Dr.  Mitchell  proposed  to  destroy  the  vitality  of: 
the  glutinous  fermenting  matter,  and  to  coagu-t 
late  the  albuminous  substance  in  the  tissue  of 
the  cane,  by  plunging  the  canes  into  some  boil-, 
ing  liquid  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  are  cut. 
This  plan  would  prevent,  the  albumen,  Sic.,  from 
passing  into  the  juice  by  expression.  From 
some  experiments  made  on  this  subject,  it  ap- 
pears that  a colourless  juice  was  obtained:  it 
was  full  of  floating  feculse  which  immediately 
subsided,  and  the  juice  being  decanted  off  and 
boiled  down  without  the  addition  of  any  lime  or 
temper,  or  any  necessity  for  skimming,  furnish- 
ed a pure  white  sugar.  By  this  process,  the  juice 
is  diminished  in  quantity,  but  increased  in  dens- 
ity. Some  of  it  was  kept  for  18  hours  without 
undergoing  any  change.  M.  Payen  recommends 
the  use  of  sulphurous  acid  or  of  bisulphite  of 
lime  for  preventing  the  rapid  fermentation  of  the 
juice.  He  advises  that  the  ends  of  the  canes 
be  dipped  into  a solution  of  the  bisulphite  as 
soon  as  they  are  cut.  An  infusion  of  tannin  or 
nut-galls  has  also  been  recommended  for  the  se- 
paration of  the  diliquescent  matter  and  soluble 
salts.  As  the  crushing-mill  is  generally  on  the 
ground,  the  juice  is  raised  to  the  clarifying  ves- 
sels by  force-pumps  of  peculiar  construction,  and 
with  very  little  agitation.  For  this  purpose  it 
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is  admitted  into  an  apparatus  called  a monte-jus, 
from  which  it  is  forced  up  a pipe  by  t lie 
pressure  of  steam  on  the  surface  of  the  liquor 
where  is  a vessel  for  receiving  the  juice,  which 
passes  into  it.  by  a pipe  for  supplying  steam  for 
forcing  the  juice  up.  There  is  an  air-cock, 
through  which  the  air  escapes  on  the  admission 
of  the  juice  ; the  pipe  attached  to  this  cock  dips  2 
or  3 inches  below  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  so 
that  the  juice  never  rises  above  that  height : the 
space  above  being  tilled  with  air,  acts  as  a cu- 
shion between  the  steam  and  the  cane-juice,  there- 
by preventing  the  juice  from  being  heated  to  the 
temperature  of  the  steam.  The  pipe  is  not  only 
continued  to  the  bottom  of  the  receiving  vessel, 
but  dips  into  a sunken  receptacle, by  which  means 
all  the  juice  is  collected  ; for  it  is  of  importance 
not  to  leave  layers  of  juice  at  the  bottom  of  ves- 
sels to  ferment  and  damage  the  fresh  juice  after- 
wards added.  Steam-heat  is  used  for  the  clari- 
fying vessel,  into  which  the  juice  is  raised  by 
the  monte-jus.  This  vessel  consists  of  a 
hemispherical  copper  pan  surrounded  by  a cast- 
iron  jacket,  and  steam  is  admitted  into  the 
space  between  the  two,  the  supply  being  re- 
gulated by  a valve.  On  the  top  of  the  copper 
pan  is  fixed  a lujlit  course  or  copper  band, 
from  15  to  18  inches  deep,  to  prevent  the  scum 
from  frothing  over.  The  plug  in  the  bottom 
of  the  pan  is  furnished  with  two  or  three  holes, 
through  one  of  which  clarified  juice  passes  down 
the  hollow  of  the  plug  to  the  smaller  channel  of 
the  two-way  cock.  When  the  clear  liquor  is 
run  off,  the  plug  is  removed  by  the  means  of  the 
handle  and  the  thick  scum  and  sediment  pass 
off  through  the  larger  way-  The  condensed 
steam  passes  away  by  a pipe  and  there  is  a 
cock  which  is  opened  for  a short  time  on  the 
admission  of  steam,  to  allow  the  air  to  escape. 
I he  clarifier  being  filled  with  juice,  steam  is 
admitted  and  the  temperature  raised  to  176c 
Fahr.  Any  particles  which  rise  to  the  top  of 
the  liquor  are  skimmed  off,  and  milk  of  lime  is 
poured  in  in  quantities  just  sufficient  to  neutra- 
lize the  acid,  which  is  ascertained  by  the 
frequent  use  of  litmus  paper.  The  heat  is  con- 
tinued until  there  is  formed  a thickness  of  3 or 
4 inches  of  scum,  consisting  of  most  of  the  im- 
purities of  the  juice.  In  about  10  or  12  minutes 
from  the  first  application  of  heat  the  scum 
should  be  well  formed  and  about  to  break  up. 
l’he  moment  it  begins  to  crack  the  steam  is  shut 
off,  and  the  liquor  being  left  for  15  to  20 
minutes,  the  lighter  impurities  will  have  mostly 
nsen  to  the  surface,  and  the  heavier  ones  sunk 
to  the  bottom,  while  between  the  two  is  a pale 
and  beautifully  clear  liquor.  The  hollow  plug 
which  is  ground  into  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of 
the  pan,  is  now  turned  by  its  long  handle  so 
as  to  throw  open  a hole  in  the  side  3 or  4 inches 
boin  the  bottom,  and  consequently  above  the 
subsided  impurities : by  this  opening  the  clear 
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liquor  escapes,  and  proceeds  along  the  small 
channel  of  the  two-way  cock  until  scum  begins 
to  appear;  the  cock  is  then  turned  on  to  the 
larger  way,  the  plug  is  altogether  removed,  and 
the  heavy  matters  and  scum  pass  out  through 
the  hole,  and  are  conveyed  to  a cistern,  placed 
in  bags,  and  the  juice  squeezed  out.  The  juice 
in  the  clarifier  is  never  allowed  to  rise  above 
208°  or  209°,  or  the  impurities  would  become 
so  mixed  up  with  the  juice  as  to  be  incapable 
of  separation  ; a result  which  will  also  be  attain- 
ed unless  the  process  be  speedily  conducted. 
The  clarified  juice  still  contains  matters  in  sus- 
pension, which  require  to  be  removed  by  filtra- 
tion. The  filters  consist  of  fine  copper-wire 
sieves  in  sets  of  4 or  more  each,  the  one  above 
fitting  into  the  one  belong  the  mesh  of  the  lower 
sieves  increasing  in  fineness.  In  filling  in  the 
bone-black,  the  first  few  inches  are  pressed  com- 
pactly down  ; after  which  it  is  filled  lightly,  but 
evenly,  -to  within  a short  distance  of  the  top, 
where  a space  is  left  for  the  accumulation  of  the 
cane  juice.  In  the  charcoal  filters  used  in  Trance, 
upon  the  false  perforated  bottom  a filter-cloth  is 
spread,  and  upon  this  the  charcoal  is  placed, 
first  in  well  packed  layers,  and  afterwards  a 
little  more  loosely.  Another  cloth  is  placed  on 
the  top,  and  upon  that  a perforated  plate  of 
metal.  The  syrup  to  be  filtered  is  let  in  from 
the  cistern  and  the  supply  is  regulated  by  a ball- 
cock,  a certain  quantity  being  always  kept  at  the 
top  of  the  filter  to  prevent  the  charcoal  from  dry- 
ing and  dividing  into  vertical  channels  or  cracks, 
and  forming  what  the  French  call  de  fentsse  voies. 
To  allow  the  syrup  to  accumulate  in  the  bottom 
reservoir  of  the  filter,  it  is  necessary  to  let  the  air 
escape, for  which  purpose  a tube  is  provided. There 
is  a man-hole  for  cleaning  out  the  filter  when  re- 
quired. The  object  of  filtering  is  to  remove  all 
vegetable  colouring  matter  and  any  excess  of 
lime  that  may  have  been  accidentally  added  in  the 
clarification,  together  with  mineral  salts,  such 
as  sulphate  of  lime,  originally  present  in  the 
juice.  About  5 tons  of  animal  charcoal  are  re- 
quired for  every  1U0  tons  of  sugar  made.  After 
this  the  charcoal  is  reburnt,  and  thus  its 
useful  properties  are  restored  to  it.  When 
filtered  liquor  is  ready  for  evaporation,  accord- 
ing to  the  improved  processes,  it  may  be  con- 
ducted either  in  the  vacuum-pan  or  in  open  pans, 
containing  a coil  of  steam-pipe.  The  usual  plan 
is  to  concentrate  the  liquor  in  open  pans  to  the 
density  of  25  p to  28°  Baumfe,  up  to  which  point 
it  is  not  greatly  acted  on  by  the  atmosphere. 
The  evaporators  used  for  this  purpose  are  large 
iron  vessels,  with  copper  pipes  at  the  bot- 
tom bent  round,  the  extremities  of  which  termi- 
nate in  a straight  gun-metal  tube  passing  through 
stuffing-boxes  : the  pipe,  which  conveys  the 
steam,  is  at  one  end  of  the  straight  tube,  and 
the  pipe  which  discharges  the  condensed  water 
at  the  other.  By  this  arrangement  the  pipes 
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can  be  raised  up  out  ol  llie  vessel  for  the  purpose 
of  cleaning  it  thoroughly;  fur  if  the  cane  juice  be 
allowed  to  hang  about  the  pipes,  it  will  become 
acid  and  infect  the  next  charge.  By  means  of 
a lever  the  evaporator  can  be  tilted  into  a 
sloping  position  for  the  purpose  of  better 
running  off  the  evaporated  juice  by  the  cock. 
In  these  vessels  the  juice  is  evaporated  to 
about  27°  B.  before  going  into  the  vacuum- 
pan.  The  drainings  are  collected  in  pots  or 
treacle-jars  which  support  the  moulds,  and  are 
boiled  down  with  other  refuse  of  the  sugar-houses 
into  an  inferior  sugar.  A separate  pot  for 
each  mould  is  not  to  be  commended,  for  if 
the  pots  are  not  well  washed  out  there  is  a lia- 
bility to  fermentation,  or  swear,  as  it  is  called, 
and  this  will  spread  through  the  whole  establish- 
ment with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  when  once 
formed  is  difficult  to  eradicate.  We  have  heard 
of  a sugar-reliner  who  had  to  work  up  the  whole 
of  his  stock  twice  before  this  evil  could  be  got 
rid  of.  The  use  of  pots  is,  in  many  cases, 
superseded  by  supporting  the  moulds  in 
frames,  and  allowing  them  to  drain  into  gutters 
or  false  floors  of  thin  sheet  copper,  sloping 
towards  a centre  constructed  under  the  main 
Hoor,  where  the  syrup  is  conveyed  by  copper 
pipes  to  a cistern.  It  has  been  proposed  to  expe- 
dite the  draining  of  the  moulds  by  connecting  their 
nozzles  with  a pipe  communicating  with  an  air- 
pump  ; but  in  such  an  arrangement  the  sugar 
would  be  liable  to  lie  drawn  through  the  perfora- 
tions with  the  syrup.  Several  other  plans  on 
the  vacuum  principle  have  also  been  proposed. 
When  the  sugar  is  properly  drained  it  is  taken 
out  of  the  moulds  in  the  form  of  loaves,  which 
are  trimmed  to  shape,  placed  in  a stove  or  hot 
room  of  the  temperature  of  130°  to  130,°  and 
when  the  moisture  has  evaporated,  they  are  lit 
for  the  market.  The  sugar  thus  obtained  is 
half  the  weight  of  that  let  down  into  the  heater 
from  the  vacuum-pan  : the  remainder  consisting 
of  moisture  or  drainings.  A very  small  propor- 
tion of  the  syrup  that  drains  away  consists  of 
uncrystallizable  sugar  or  treacle  in  which  all  the 
impurities  of  the  loaf  are  accumulated.  If 
the  improved  operations  have  been  well  conduct- 
ed the  produce  is  equal  to  refined  sugar,  and 
there  is  no  practical  reason  why  perfectly  white 
sugar  should  not  be  produced  from  the  canes  at 
one  operation.  The  sugar,  as  it  comes  direct 
from  the  canes,  contains  only  15  per  cent,  of 
impurities,  whereas  the  sugar-refiners  in  Eng- 
land have  to  operate  on  a material  considerably 
deteriorated  by  previous  mismanagement.  Fiscal 
regulations  have  hitherto  interfered  with  colonial 
improvement,  a larger  duty  having  been  imposed 
on  sugar  above  a certain  standard,  thus  actually 
discouraging  the  production  ol  white  sugar  at  its 
natural  seat  of  manufacture,  and  encouraging 
slovenly  and  bad  work.  In  the  islands  ol  Java 
and  Cuba,  where  the  best  machinery  1ms  been 
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introduced,  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  is  now  saved 
in  the  quantity  of  sugar  produced,  and  its  mar- 
ket value  is  increased  from  5.?.  to  ]0«.  per  cvrt. 
I he  manufacture  of  sugar-candy  may  be  reJ 
garded  as  a branch  of  the  refiner’s  art.  The 
large  crystals  of  sugar,  which  pass  by  this  name,- 
are  prepared  from  a syrup  clarified  with  a less- 
quantity  of  charcoal-powder  than  is  usual,  and 
not  passed  through  the  filter.  The  crystals,  which 
are  coloured,  inclose  a certain  portion  of  non- 
crystallinc  sugar.  If  the  candy  is  required  for 
the  sake  of  its  solvent  action  on  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  throat,  it  should  not  be  pre- 
pared from  clarified  or  clayed  sugar.  To  in- 
crease its  mucilaginous  and  sticky  properties  it 
should,  after  clarification  with  white  of  egg,  be- 
boiled  overall  open  fire  and  not  in  vacuo  ; and 
for  the  darker  kinds  of  sugar-candy  a higher 
temperature  should  be  employed  than  for  the 
lighter.  The  syrup  is  set  to  crystallize  in  a cop- 
per vessel  with  sinooih  sides,  and  contraeied 
towards  the  bottom  that  the  crystals  may  be- 
easily  removed.  At  the  sides  are  several  small 
rows  of  holes  at  equal  heights,  through  which 
strings  are  passed  which  serve  as  nuclei  to  the 
crystals.  The  copper  is  filled  up  above  the  strings, 
and  is  then  placed  in  a drying  chamber  nti 
the  temperature  of  from  104'  to  122 A As 
the  syrup  cools  and  evaporates,  solid  crystals  are 
slowly  formed,  partly  on  the  surface,  but  chiefly 
on  the  strings  and  the  sides  The  crystals  on: 
the  surface  are  frequently  broken  up.  In  G or 
8 days  the  crystallization  is  complete  ; the  vessel  is 
inverted,  the  syrup  drains  off,  and  when  the  drop- 
ping ceases  the  crystals  are  removed  and  dried.! 

Palm  Sugars. — The  various  kinds  of  palms  con- 
tain in  their  stems  a juice  charged  with  cane-sugar, 
which,  in  the  fresh  state,  is  named  toddy , in  India, 
and  when  fermented  and  distilled,  arraefc  ; it  is  bv 
the  evaporation  of  toddy  that  the  sugar  termed 
jaggery  is  obtained. — Seepages  1771  and  1772. 

The  process  from  one  of  the  palms,  the  coco- 
nut is  thus  described  : a man  named  a “ toddy- 
drawer”  ascends  the  tree,  cuts  off  the  point  of 
the  spadix,  and  passes  a ligature  firmly  round 
the  stump.  It.  is  then  beaten  with  a stick,  which 
is  supposed  to  determine  the  sap  to  the  wound- 
ed part.  The  process  is  repeated  for  several 
days,  a small  portion  of  the  end  of  the  spadix 
being  cut  off  each  day.  The  juice  soon  begins 
to  flow  from  the  cut  surface  of  the  flower,  and  is 
carefully  collected  in  an  earthenware  vessel  sus- 
pended from  the  spathe.  A thin  portion  of  the 
flower  and  spathe  is  sliced  off  daily,  and  the  end 
of  the  stump  is  bound  with  a ligature.  A good 
healthy  blossom  will  give  from  2 to  4 pints  Eng- 
lish of  sweet  juice  or  sari  daily,  and  some  flow- 
ers will  continue  to  yield  juice  for  4 or  5 weeks- 
There  are  frequently  2 spathes  on  one  tree  yield- 
ing suri  at  the  same  time,  which  by  exposure  to 
the  air  immediately  begins  to  ferment,  and  forms  - 
the  intoxicating  liquor,  toddy.  By  distillation, 
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this  juice  yields  about  one-eighth  part  of  arrack, 
of  the  same  strength  as  good  brandy.  The  sea- 
men belonging  to  the  Royal  Navy  in  the  Indian 
Sens,  are  furnished  with  it  instead  of  rum.  By 
allowing  the  juice  to  pass  into  the  acetous 
fermentation,  an  excellent  vinegar  is  obtained,  in 
which  a great  variety  of  vegetables  are  pickled. 
Suri  is  the  yeast  commonly  used  by  the  bakers 
in  Ceylon.  ‘ In  order  to  'obtain  sugar  {jaggery) 
from  suri  instead  of  spirit,  great  care  must  be 
taken  to  prevent  fermentation.  The  earthenware 
pot  in  which  it  falls  is  emptied  twice  or  thrice 
in  the  course  of  24  hours,  and  is  well  cleaned 
nnd  dried  each  time  ; a small  quantity  ot  lime  is 
then  thrown  into  it  : the  juice  is  filtered  through 
the  reticulated  substance  at  the  base  of  the  leaf, 
and  then  slowly  boiled  in  an  earthenware  vessel 
until  it  becomes  light  coloured  and  viscid. 
While  still  warm  and  semifluid,  it  is  poured  into 
sections  of  coco-nut  shells,  where  it  soon  becomes 
solid.  A gallon  of  juice  yields  about  a pound  of 
sugar.  Jaggery  contains  both  the  crystallizable 
portion  of  the  juice,  and  a quantity  of  molasses 
or  liquid  sugar  ; but  they  are  separated  by  a 
subsequent  operation.  This  coarse  sugar  is  usu- 
ally made  into  small  loaves  of  the  shape  of  a 
hemispherical  vase  from  the  form  of  the  vessel 
in  which  it  cools.  It  has  a deep  chocolate  colour, 
and  when  broken  presents  many  clear  particles 
of  sugar.  In  the  Malay  language,  jagery  is  call- 
ed goola  or  goora  ilan,  black  sugar  or  black 
sweet.  Jaggery  is  sold  at  the  rate  of  about 
2d.  per  pound.  The  Ryots,  or  peasants  de- 
pendent on  the  land-owners  in  the  East  Indies, 
also  cultivate  the  sugar-cane,  express  the  juice, 
and  boil  it  down  to  a thick  syrup  : they  then 
transfer  it  to  the  Goldars,  who  produce  the  solid 
sugar.  The  crude  syrup  is  named  goor,  and  is 
of  various  qualities,  one  of  which,  in  common 
use,  is  also  called  by  the  English  settlers  jaggary. 
there  is  an  association  of  farmers,  who  convert 
the  syrup  and  send  the  produce  of  each  man’s 
and  to  a common  manufactory.  Jaggery  is  some- 
times adulterated  with  earth  and  sand.  The 
oolonists  of  Ceylon  and  India  prepare  refined 
sugar  from  jaggery  : it  is  of  a yellowish  white 
oolour  : it  is  known  in  the  English  market  under 
'he  name  of  date-sugar.  A similar  product  from 
Africa  is  known  as  date-sugar  of  Mogudor  (the 
rort  of  Morocco).  See  Toddy. 

Manufacture  of  Rum. — The  refuse  of  the  sugar- 
cane is  chiefly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  rum 
l’he  melasscs,  the  skimmings  from  the  clarifying 
md  evaporatiug  coppers,  and  even  raw  cane-juice 
diluted  with  water,  are  all  used  for  this  purpose  ; 
hinder,  or  the  wash  of  former  operations,  deprived 
of  its  alcohol  by  distillation,  being  used  as  a 
erment.  The  fermentation  is  complete  in  from 
’ to  7 days,  and  the  liquor  must  be  transferred 
o the  still  before  the  acetous  fermentation  shall 
nave  set  in.  A small  portion  of  lime  or  of  solid 
limestone  is  added  to  correct  any  acidity  that  may 
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have  formed.  The  spirit  is  allowt  d to  flow  through 
the  worm  until  it.  is  no  longer  inflammable.  It 
is  then  rectified  in  a smaller  still.  Air.  Wray  states 
that  1,200  gallons  of  wash  yield  113  gallons 
of  proof  rum.  Rum  is  coloured  by  means  of 
caramel.  Air.  Wray  lays  great  stress  on  the 
action  of  the  dunder.  He  terms  it  the  aromatic 
substance  which  modifies  the  changes  or  trans- 
formations which  take  place  during  fermentation, 
that  it  increases  the  density  of  the  liquor,  and 
prevents  violent  fermentation;  that  good  dunder 
should  be  light,  clear,  slightly  bitter,  and  quite 
free  from  acidity  ; and  that  its  action  is  similar 
to  hops  in  diminishing  the  influence  of  decom- 
posing azotised  bodies,  which  is  to  convert  al- 
cohol into  acetic  acid. — Tomlinson. 

Sugar,  its  impurities  and  adulterations. — As 
already  noticed,  two  kinds  of  sugar  have 
been  particularly  distinguished  by  chemists, 
viz.,  cane  and  grape  sugar  or  glucose.  The 
first  is  obtained  from  the  sugar-cane,  the 
beet-root,  the  maple  tree  and  some  other 
plants,  while  the  second  is  contained  in  great- 
er or  less  quantities  in  most  fruits,  and  par- 
ticularly in  grapes  and  figs.  Honey,  although 
usually  described  as  consisting  of  grape-sugar, 
contains  a large  quantity  of  crystallisable  sugar 
resembling  cane-sugar,  and  is  therefore  probably 
a mixture  of  two  kinds.  These  two  sugars  differ 
considerably  in  many  of  their  properties.  Cane 
sugar  consists  of  oxygen,  hydrogen  and  carbon,  in 
definite  proportions;  it  is  crystallisable,  the  crys- 
tals are  six  sided  oblique  prisms,  and  when  pure, 
not  prone  to  deliquesce,  or  alter  when  exposed  to 
moisture  or  a moderate  temperature. 

Grape  sugar  consists  of  the  same  elements,  but 
contains  a less  proportion  of  carbon.  Unlike  cane- 
sugar  its  manufacture  can  be  effected  by  art,  that 
is  by  the  action  of  the  dilute  mineral  acids,  parti- 
cularly the  sulphuric,  on  either  starch  or  woody 
fibre  : it  has  but  little  disposition  to  crystallise 
and  when  it  does  so  the  crystals  assume  no  de- 
finite figure  but  are  arranged  in  acicular  tufts  ; 
exposed  to  moisture  or  a moderate  temperature 
it  readily  deliquesces. 

Pure  and  unadulterated  cane-sugar,  should 
present  a highly  crystalline  texture;  should 
be  of  light  colour  and  free  from  clamminess  or 
moisture.  These  two  sugars  may  be  readily 
discriminated  from  each  other  by  the  action  of 
certain  tests  and  grape-sugar  particularly  by  the 
copper  and  potassa  tests.  Now  grape-sugar  is 
frequently  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
adulteration. 

On  Vegetable  Albumen  in  Cane-  Sugar — Vege- 
tables, like  animals  contain  principles  into  the 
composition  of  which  nitrogen  largely  enters  : 
the  chief  of  those  is  vegetable  albumen. 

Substances  entirely  different  from  sugar 
in  their  nature  are  but  seldom  employed 
in  the  adulteration  of  that  commodity.  The 
grocers  having  recourse  to  proceedings  more 
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natural  nml  more  difficult  of  detection,  but 
scarcely  less  dishonest,  than  the  introduction  of 
foreign  matters  possessed  of  wholly  different  pro- 
perties. The  Mixing  or  Handling  of  sugar,  con- 
sists in  the  mixing  together,  in  various  propor- 
tions, of  sugars  of  different  qualities  and 
prices,  none  of  which  are  very  pure,  and 
some  highly  impure  : an  article'  is  thus  pre- 
pared, presenting  a tolerable  appearance  to 
the  eve,  but  which  is  really  one  of  very 
great  impurity,  and  rarely  what  it  professes 
to  be,  “ real  Jamaica,”  or  Demarara  sugar,” 
&c. 

The  impure  sugars  are  dark-colored  ; im- 
perfectly crystallised,  heavy,  and  clammy, 
readily  caking  into  masses  : examined  with  the 
microscope  they  are  found  to  contain  fragments 
of  cane,  woody  fibre,  grit  &c.,  and  to  abound 
with  the  acari  and  sporules  of  fungus.  The  raw 
or  Muscovado  sugar  of  the  West  Indies  is  of  this 
nature,  as  well  as,  indeed,  to  a less  extent  near- 
ly all  the  brown  sugars  imported- into  Great  Bri- 
tain. Now  these  inferior  sugars  are  largely  em- 
ployed to  mix  with  the  whiter  and  drier  sugars  of 
the  East  Indies  and  the  Mauritius,  and  are  thus 
sold  to  the  public. 

Blood  in  sugar. — The  employment  of  the 
blood  of  animals  is  confined  to  the  manufacture 
of  loaf  sugar — but  its  use,  we  believe,  is  now  very 
frequently  dispensed  with,  even  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  article.  The  blood  acts  only  through 
the  albumen  which  it  contains.  One  of  the  great 
difficulties  of  sugar-refining  arose  from  the 
presence  of  vegetable  albumen  in  the  cane- 
juice,  and  here  we  have  the  apparent  contra- 
diction involved  in  the  practice  of  putting 
albumen  into  the  solution  of  sugar.  The 
advantages  derived  from  the  use  of  this  sub- 
stance, we  presume,  are  considered  to  more 
than  counterbalance  the  disadvantages  attending 
it  and  indeed  it  would  appear  that  there  is  not 
the  same  difficulty  in  the  removal  of  animal  albu- 
men as  is  experienced  in  the  abstraction  of  vege- 
table albumen.  The  mode  of  its  operation 
is  as  follows : the  fluid  albumen  is  diffused 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  sugar  solution 
to  be  clarified ; on  the  application  of  heat 
the  albumen  immediately  solidifies,  and  forms 
meshes  and  films,  which  being  lighter  than 
the  water,  ascend,  and  in  their  upward 
course  carry  with  them  the  solid  impurities 
contained  in  the  solution,  on  the  surface  of 
which  a scum  is  gradually  formed,  consisting  of 
the  impurities  in  question  and  the  solidified  albu- 
men this  scum  may  be  removed  by  skimming. 
Now,  as  it  is  the  albumen  of  the  blood  only  which 
assists  in  clarifying  the  sugar-solution,  and  not 
the  blood  itself,  it  would  be  far  better  that  albu- 
men alone,  as  white  of  egg,  should  in  all  cases  be 
employed.  Blood  is  a fluid  compounded  of  fibrin, 
albumen  and  a variety  of  salts  and  effete  sub- 
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stances,  its  use,  therefore,  in  the  manufacture  ol 
lump  sugar,  is  not  merely  disgusting,  but  is  cal- 
culated  to  prove  injurious  to  the  health 

Acarus  sacchari,  or  sugar  Insect.— There  i» 
very  commonly  present  ‘in  the  more  impure 
kinds  of  sugar,  a beetle-like  animalcule,  of  the 
genus  Acarus. 

1 he  discovery  of  the  very  general  presence  ol 
this  acarus  rests  we  believe  entirely  with 
l)r.  Ilassall.  The  sugar  acarus  approaches 
somewhat,  in  organisation  and  habits,  the 
louse  and  the  itch  insect  itself  which  are 
also  included  in  the  genus  Acarus  The 
sugar  mite  is  in  size  so  considerable  that 
it  is  plainly  visible  to  the  unaided  sight.  When 
present  in  sugar,  it  may  always  be  detected  bv 
the  following  proceeding  : two  or  three  drachms 
or  tea-spoonfuls  of  sugar  should  be  dissolved  in  a 
large  wine-glass  of  tepid  water,  and  the  solution 
allowed  to  remain  at  rest  for  an  hour  or  so,  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  the  animalcules  will  be- 
found  some  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  some 
adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  glass,  and  others  at 
the  bottom  mixed  up  with  the  copious  and  dark 
sediment,  formed  of  fragments  of  cane,  woody 
fibre,  grit,  dirt,  and  starch  granules,  which  usually 
subsides  on  the  solution  of  even  a small  quantity 
of  sugar  in  water.  AYe  will  now  proceed  to  give 
a description  of  the  acarus  in  question  and 
observe  in  the  first  place  that  the  whole  of 
its  development  may  be  clearly  traced  out. 
in  almost  every  sample  of  brown  sugar.  Tha 
Acarus  sacchari  is  first  visible  as  a rounded 
body,  or  egg  ; this  gradually  enlarges  and  be-: 
comes  elongated  and  cylindrical  until  it  is  about, 
twice  as  long  as  broad  ; after  a time,  from  the 
sides,  and  one  extremity  of  this  ovum,  the  legs- 
and  proboscis  begin  to  protrude.  The  acarus  thus 
far  formed  goes  on  increasing  in  size  until  it 
attains  its  full  growth,  when  it.  is  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  as  a mere  speck.  Dr.  Hassal  gave 
the  following,  as  the  results  of  his  Microsco-; 
pical  and  Chemical  Analyses  of  samples  of  Brown 
sugars,  the  produce  of  the  different  countries,- 
noted  below. 

Madras. — Sugar  dark,  moist,  staining  the  paper ; 
somewhat  crystalline,  crystals  small  : contains 
fragments  of  cane  ; several  acari,  very  few  starch 
granules  ; grit,  much  grape-sugar  and  vegetable 
albumen. 

Madras.— Contains  a few  pieces  of  cane ; 
starch  granules,  much  grit  ; several  acari  and 
ova  ; grape-sugar  ; albumen. 

Mauritius. — Contains  much  cane  ; ten  or 
twelve  acari,  of  large  size,  several  ova  of  same ; 
a few  starch  granules  ; fragments  of  woody  fibre ; 
grit  ; much  grape-sugar  and  albumen. 

Mauritius. — Contains  some  cane  ; several  acari, 
a few  starch  granules — those  of  arrowroot ; grit ; 
grape  sugar  and  albumen. 

Calcutta.  — Sugar  not  very  dark,  dry,  earthy 
looking,  but  few  crystals  apparent,  and  those  very 
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gniiill,  not  much  nine  ; a few  starch  granules ; 
grit,  no  acaii  visible, grape  sugar  ; albumen. 

Calcutta. — Sugar  perfectly  white,  dry,  and 
hHilv  crystalline,  resembling  crushed  lump,  a 
few  starch  granules,  no  ncari,  fungus,  cane,  or 
grit,  scarcely  a trace  of  grape-sugar  or  albumen. 

Bombay. — Sugar  exceding  dark  colored,  earthy 
and  damp,  contains  some  cane;  a great  many 
starch  granules  : (sago  ?)  numerous  acari  ; much 
grape-sugar;  albumen. 

Cassipore,  Calcutta. — Sugar  pale  straw-colour, 
dry  and  highly  crystalline,  large-grained,  a very 
few  species  of  cane,  one  small  acarus,  a few 
starch  granules ; scarcely  a trace  of  albumen  or 
grape-sugar ; a little  grit. 

Cassipore,  Calcutta. — Sugar  pale  straw  colour, 
not  very  dry,  fine-grained;  the  crystals  being 
very  small  contains  a few  pieces  of  cane  ; starch 
granules,  several  acari  of  large  size,  much  grit  ; a 
iittle  grape-sugar  and  albumen. 

Jamaica. — Sugar  dark-brown  not  very  dry, 
jut  still  not  staining  the  paper,  tolerably  large - 
grained  and  crystalline;  contains  much  cane; 
several  acari  and  ova  of  same,  a few  starch 
granules ; no  grit. 

Rio  de  Janeiro.  — Contains  much  cane,  several 
icari  and  ova  of  same  ; a great  many  starch 
granules,  like  those  of  Indian  corn  ; much  grit ; 
'rape-sugar  and  vegetable  albumen.  On  an  at- 
;entive  consideration  of  the  above  eleven  analys- 
is, it  appears  that  only  two  of  the  sugars  could 
je  fairly  regarded  as  pure,  and  in  a condition  fit 
or  human  consumption — the  white,  large  grain- 
id  Calcutta  sugar,  resembling  crushed  lump,  and 
lie  pale  straw-colored,  large  grained,  highly 
crystalline,  Cassipore  sugar.  Of  these  samples, 
diat  from  Calcutta  was  by  far  the  best.  It  would 
je  a great  advantage  if  the  above  described  su- 
gars could  be  introduced  in  large  quantity  into 
.he  country,  and  sold  at  moderate  prices. — 
E assail. 

^ (7956)  SUIDiE.  The  Hog  tiube.  Different 
5uidm  offer  more  or  less  variations  in  the 
ength  of  the  head.  The  Wild  Boar  (Sus 
Scrota,  Linn.)  has  the  face  longer  and  the 
ikull  less  elevated ; the  domestic  pig  of 
Lurope  has  the  cranium  slightly  more  elevat- 
ed, and  the  face  still  sufficiently  long  : the  Sia- 
mese Pig  has  the  face  shorter,  the  cranium  more 
convex  in  the  frontal  region  and  larger  in  pro- 
portion. Dr.  J.  E.  Gray  makes  the  Suina  a sub- 
tannily  of  the  Elephanlidce.  He  includes  in  it 
the  following  species,  of  which  specimens  exists 
in  the  British  Museum  : — 

Sus  fasciatus,  the  Striped  Boar. 

S.  Scrofa,  the  Boar. 

S.  Pupucnsis,  the  Bene, 
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S.  Iudicus,  the  Indian  Wild  Boar. 

Babirussa  Alfurus,  the  Babirussa. 
Choiropotumns  Africanus , the  Busch- Vark. 

Phacochoerus  JEthiopicus,  the  Valke-Vark,  or 
Emgallo. 

P.  JEliani , the  Haruja,  or  Hallup. 

Dicoiyles  Tajacn,  the  Peccary,  or  Tajacu. 

D.  labiates,  the  Tagnicate. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the 
Asiatic  forms. 

(7957)  Sus  Scrofa,  Linn.,  /S.  Aper,  Briss,  the 
Wild  Boar,  Le  Sanglier  of  the  French,  The 
khanzeer,  of  the  Arabs,  the  Junglie  Soor  of 
Hindustan  ; Dookur,  Mali.  Adave  Pendie,  Tel. 

is  still  an  inhabitant  of  many  of  the  temperate 
parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  but  no  ionger  exists 
in  a natural  state  in  the  British  Islands, 

0 i-i  7—7 

Dental  Formula: — Incisors—;  Canines,  ; Molars,  = 11 

0 1-1  7-7 

The  Wild  Boar  harbours  in  the  most  soli- 

tary places  in  retired  forests.  His  lair  is  ge- 
nerally in  some  wild  and  remote  spot,  not  far 
from  water,  and  commanding  by  some  devious 
path  access  to  the  open  country.  The  young,  or 
Marcassins,  as  they  are  termed  by  the  Erench, 
the  Squeakers  of  the  English  in  India,  are 
striped  with  longitudinal  bands.  Throughout 
Europe  the  boar  was  long  held  in  high  estimation 
as  a beast  of  chase.  Nobles,  princes  and  even 
kings,  delighted  to  take  the  field  with  the  boar- 
spear,  and  peril  their  persons  in  hunting  this 
fierce  animal.  In  England  where  it  former- 
ly rioted  in  the  dense  forests  which  have  now 
vanished  before  the  inroads  of  an  increasing  po- 
pulation, the  loss  of  his  eyes  was  the  punishment 
inflicted  by  Wiliam  the  Conqueror  on  him  who 
was  convicted  of  killing  a wild  boar.  In  the 
vast  forest  which  so  late  as  Henry  II. ’s  time 
stood  on  the  north  side  of  London,  were  stags, 
fallow-deer,  wild  boars,  and  bulls.  In  the 
‘Leges  Wallicse’  it  appears  that  Howel-dda  gave 
permission  to  his  grand  huntsman  to  chase  the 
boar  from  the  middle  of  November  to  the  begin- 
ning of  December.  In  Europe,  the  boar-spear 
has  given  way  to  the  rifle ; but  in  India, 
hunting  the  wild-boar  with  the  spear  is 
still  regarded  as  the  most  exciting  of  all 
the  field  sports  of  the  English  Officer  there, 
and,  perhaps,  it  is  requisite  once  to  see  a Bom- 
bay Officer  descending  the  tabular  trap  mountains 
of  the  Dekhan,  in  close  pursuit  of  one  of  these 
fierce  animals,  to  know  what  an  Arab  Horse 
and  a British  rider  can  do.  The  hunt  of  the  Wild 
Boar  in  Western  India,  has  been  made  the  subject 
of  song,  and  those  alone  who  have  seen  or  shared 
their  sport  can  appreciate  the  proud  but  well 
earned  exulting  with  which  their  poet  comrade’s 
song  begins,  and  the  consciousness  as  marked  in 
its  close,  that  the  friendships  acquired  in  the 
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field  in  youth,  will  still  be  vivid  in  the  memory 
at  the  decline  of  life.  He  sings 

The  Roar,  the  mighty  Boar's  my  theme, 

Whate’er  the  wise  may  say. 

My  morning  thought,  my  midnight  dream, 

My  hope  throughout  the  day. 

Youths  daring  spirit,  manhood's  lire, 

Firm  hand  and  eagle  eye, 

Must  they  require,  who  dare  aspire. 

To  see  the  wild  boar  die, 

Then  pledge  the  Boar,  the  mighty  Boar, 

Fill  high  the  cup  with  me, 

Here’s  a health  to  all  who  fear  no  fall, 

And  the  next  grey  Boar  we  see. 

* * * * 

When  age  hath  weakened  manhood’s  fire, 

And  every  nerve  unbraced 
Those  scenes  of  joy  will  still  be  ours. 

In  memory’s  tablet  traced. 

And  with  those  friends  whom  death  hath  spared. 

When  life’s  wild  course  has  run, 

We’ll  talk  of  the  dangers  we  have  shared, 

And  the  tusches  we  have  won, 

Then  pledge  the  Boar  the  mighty  Boar, 

Fill  high  the  enp  with  me, 

Here’s  a health  to  all  who  fear  no  fall. 

And  the  first  grey  Boar  we  see. 

Throughout  India,  where  the  field  is  ta- 
ken on  horseback,  the  spear  is  still  use  !, 
and  hog-bunting  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
citing of  all  the  wild  sports  of  this  land 
of  the  sun.  An  attempt  was  made  by  Charles 
I.  to  restore  this  noble  game  to  England, 
and  he  turned  out  several  wild  boars  in  the 
New  Eorest ; bat  the  civil  wars  were  no 
friendly  times  for  the  experiment,  and  they 
were  all  destroyed.  More  recently  Gene- 
ral Howe  procured  some  wild  boars  and  sows 
from  Germany,  and  turned  them  into  the  forests 
of  Walmer  and  Alice  Holt,  or  Ayles  Holt,  ‘’to 
the  great  terror  of  the  neighbourhood,”  as  White 
says,  in  his  ‘ History  of  Selborne  “ and,  at 
one  time,  a wild  bull  or  buffalo  : but  the  country 
rose  upon  them,  and  destroyed  them.”  The 
senses  of  the  Hog  are  acute,  especially  that  of 
smelling.  The  broad  snout  ploughs  up  the  her- 
bage ; and  not  a root,  an  insect,  or  a worm, 
escapes  the  olfactory  sense.  If  fairly  treat- 
ed, it  is  by  no  means  a dirty  animal ; but  it 
is  too  often  styed  up  in  its  own  filth.  There 
are  few  more  pleasing  scenes  in  the  farm- 
yard than  a well  laid-out  piggery  pvoperly  kept. 
The  animal  itself  is  anything  but  stupid,  and  is 
capable  of  strong  attachment  where  kindness  is 
shown  to  it.  That  it  is  docile  the  number  of 
learned  pigs  proves  ; and  still  more  the  famous 
sporting  sow,  that  went  regularly  out  with  the 
guu,  and  stood  for  game  as  staunch  as  any 
pointer.  It  is  said  that  the  Hog  is  trained  on 
the  Continent  to  hunt  for  truffles. 


Cochon  Corf  of  Lesson  and  other  French  authors. 

I he  Babirussa  stands  high  upon  its  rather  slender 
legs.  The  skin  which  is  of  a grayish  tint,  in- 
clining to  fawn  colour  on  the  belly,  is  very 
thinly  furnished  with  hair.  The  upper  tusks 
come  through  the  skin  of  the  muzzle,  and  form 
nearly  a circle  directed  backwards,  often  touch- 
ing the  skin  again  on  their  downward  cur- 
vature. The  females  are  smaller  than  the 
males,  and  are  without  these  tusks.  It  si  ill 
inhabits  the  marshv  forests  of  the  island  of 
Bourou,  and  is  said  to  be  abundant  in  the 
Moluccas,  and  a few  other  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  F.  Cuvier  has  given  very  good  fi- 
gures, and  a lively  description  of  two  males  and 
females  brought  to  France  in  the  Astrolabe,  and 
kept  in  the  Paris  Menagerie.  The  female  was 
much  younger  and  more  active  than  the  male, 
which  was  aged  and  very  fat,  and  spent  his  short 
life  in  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping.  The  fe- 
male bred  once  afier  her  arrival  in  Europe. 
When  the  male  retired  to  rest  she  would  cover 
him  completely  over  with  litter,  and  then  creep 
in  under  the  straw  to  him,  so  that  both  were 
concealed  from  sight. 

(7  960)  Sus  Pupueusis,  the  Bene  of  the  natives 
of  New  Guinea,  is  described  as  being  remarkable 
for  its  small  stature  and  its  agreeable  and  slender 
form.  The  canines  of  the  upper  jaw  are  very  small, 
and  nearly  of  the  same  form  as  the  incisors  ; the 
bristles  are  rather  thick,  short,  yellow,  and 
brownish  below,  white  above  and  annulated 
with  black  ; the  tail  is  very  short.  The  young 
(Marcassins)  are  of  a brown  colour,  more  or  less 
deep,  with  five  rather  bright  fulvous  stripes  upou 
the  back.  The  length  of  the  Papuan  Hog  is 
three  (eet.  It  is  common  in  the  forests  of  New 
Guinea,  and  the  Papuans  highly  esteem  its  Hesli, 
which  the  French  found  excellent.  The  natives 
catch  the  young  in  the  woods  in  order  to  rear 
them  in  a kind  of  domestication.  M.  Lesson 
remarks  that  the  S.  Papuensis  has  many  points 
of  analogy  with  the  Peccaries,  and  seems  to  be 
intermediate  between  them  and  the  True  Hogs. 
— Eng.  Cyc. 

(7961)  SUKUR  KUND.  Convolvulus 
Batatas.  Sweet  Potatoe. 

Sukur  kund,  Duk.  | Nutter  Aloo,  Hind. 

A sweet-tasted  nutritious  root,  of  which  there 
are  two  sorts,  red  and  white.  The  tubers  are 
long,  and,  when  boiled  or  roasted, very  wholesome. 
They  are  sown  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
potatoe,  after  the  hot  season,  and  are  fit  to  he 
taken  up  in  six  months.  They  sell  from  two  to 
four  pice  a seer.  — Riddell. 


(7958  ) Babirusa,  E.  Cuv. — F.  Cuvier  lias 
separated  this  form  from  Sus. 

(7959)  Babirussa  Alfurus,  the  Babirussa,  Sus 
Babirussa  of  Linnaeus;  Le  Babyrousa  ofBuffon  ; Le 
Sanglier  des  Indes  Oricntales  of  Brisson  ; and  Le 


(7962)  SULPHUR,  Brimstone. 


Kibreet,  cliolok.AitAD. 
Lew,  Chin. 

Gundaka,  Cyng. 
Soulfre,  Fu. 


Blerong  or  balcrang,MAi< 
Gowgird,  Peks. 
Gandhaka,  Sans. 

Azufre,  Sr. 
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Scltwcfcl  G 15K. 
Gunduck,  Guz.  Hind. 
Zolfo,  It. 

Waleraug,  Jav. 


Sanynya,  Tag. 
Genclagmn,  Tam. 
Ghcndagum,  Tel. 


Sulpliur  (S=16),  from  Sal,  salt,  and  »«{.  fire 
was  employed  in  medicine  by  the  Greeks,  Arabs 
and  Hindoos.  It  occurs  in  some  animal  sub- 
stances, as  albumen  in  Eggs,  Ste.,  in  some  plants, 
as  in  Crucifers;,  Umbelliferse,  Garlic,  Fungi  &c., 
but  chiefly  in  the  Mineral  Kingdom  ; also  com- 
bined as  in  gases  or  salts,  in  some  minerals  and 
mineral  waters.  It  is  frequently  found  in  combi 
nation  with  metals,  as  in  the  common  ores  called 
Pyrites,  the  Sulphurets  of  Iron,  of  Copper,  Lead, 
Mercury,  Sic.,  whence  it  is  obtained  by  roasting, 
in  England,  Germany,  Sweden,  and  at  Cuddapah, 
in  this  country  ; the  Sulphur,  being  volatilized,  is 
collected  in  chambers.  Native  or  Virgin  Sulphur 
uncombined, is  either  a volcanic  product,  or  occurs 
in  beds  in  many  parts  of  the  world  ; that  of  com- 
merce is  brought  chiefly  from  Italy,  Sicily,  and  the 
adjacent  islands,  whence,  in  1830,  246,338  cwt. 
of  rough  Sulphur  were  imported.  It  is  after- 
wards purified  by  fusion,  distillation,  and  sub- 
limation, hence  known  under  the  names  of 
Stick,  Roll,  Sublimed,  and  Flowers  of  Sul- 
phur. Native  Sulphur  is  purified  by  distilling  it 
from  earthen  pots  arranged  in  two  rows  on  a 
large  furnace.  The  Sulphur  fuses  and  sublimes, 
and  passes  through  a lateral  tube  in  each  pot 
into  another  place  on  the  outside  of  the  furnace, 
which  is  perforated  near  the  bottom,  to  allow 
the  melted  Sulphur  to  flow  into  a pail  contain- 
ing water,  where  it  congeals  and  forms  rough  or 
crude  sulphur.  This  being . redistilled,  forms 
refined  sulphur.  When  fused  and  cast  into 
moulds,  it  forms  stick  or  roll  sulphur.  Native 
Sulphur  is  found  in  acute  octahedrons,  and 
secondary  to  this  form,  with  imperfect  octahedral 
cleavage.  It  also  occurs  massive.  The  colour 
and  streak  of  sulpliur  is  yellow,  sometimes  orange- 
yellow  ; lustre  vitreous.  Transparent  to  translu- 
cent. Hardness  1-5  to  2-5.  Specific  gravity  2.07. 
It  is  easily  distinguished  by  burning  blue,  and 
emitting  a sulphur  odour.  The  great  reposi- 
tories of  sulphur  are  either  beds  of  gypsum  and 
the  associated  rocks,  or  the  regions  of  active  or 
extinct  volcanoes.  In  the  valley  of  Noto  and 
Mazzaro  in  Sicily,  at  Conil  near  Cadiz  in  Spain, 
Bex  in  Switzerland,  and  Cracow  in  Poland,  it 
occms  in  the  former  situation.  Sicily  and  the 
neighbouring  volcanic  islands,  Vesuvius  and  the 
Solfatara  in  its  vicinity,  Iceland,  Teneriffe,  Java, 
Hawaii,  New  Zealand,  Deception  Island,  and 
most  active  volcanic  regions,  afford  more  or  less 
sulphur.  The  native  sulphur  of  commerce  is 
brought  mostly  from  Sicily,  where  it  occurs  in 
beds  along  the  central  part,  of  the  south  coast  and 
to  some  distance  inland.  It  is  often  associated 
with  fine  crystals  of  sulphate  of  strontian.  It 
undergoes  rough  purification  by  fusion  before 
exportation,  which  separates  the  earth  and  clay 


with  which  it  occurs.  Sixteen  or  seventeen 
thousand  tons  are  annually  imported  from  Sicily 
into  England  alone.  Sulphur  is  also  exported 
from  the  crater  of  Vulcano,  one  of  the  Lipari 
Islands,  and  from  the  Solfatara  near  Naples. 
It  is  also  found  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
on  the  Potomac,  and  in  districts  where  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  is  evolved  from  mineral-springs. 
SulphuricAcid  is  said  to  occur  in  the  waters  of  the 
Rio  Vinagro  in  South  America,  also  in  Java,  and 
at  Lake  de  Taal  in  Luzon  in  the  Eastern  Islands. 
— Eng.  Gt/c.  Sulphuric  acid  has  been  detected  in 
the  fumes  of  volcanoes.  Sulphur  undergoes  no  al- 
teration in  the  air  at  common  temperatures.  That 
of  commerce,  obtained  from  Pyrites,  is  often  con- 
taminated by  metallic  impurities,  as  Zinc  Carbo- 
nate and  Sulphate,  Iron  Oxide  and  Sulphuret, 
Arsenic,  the  Sulphuret,  Silica,  Magnesia, 
Alumina,  and  Carbonate  of  Lime.  Flowers 
of  Sulphur  are  sometimes  contaminated  by 
the  presence  of  a minute  quantity  of  Sul- 
phurous (stated  by  some  to  be  Sulphuric)  Acid, 
formed  by  a portion  of  the  Sulphur  during  sub- 
limation uniting  with  the  Oxygen  in  the  appara- 
tus. It  should  be  freed  from  acidity  by  washing 
with  hotwater,  when  it  should  not  affect  Litmus 
paper.  —Hoyle. 

(7963)  In  Tenasserim,  Sulphur  only  exists  in 
the  ores  that  are  found  in  the  form  of  sulphurets, 
as  the  sulphuret  of  iron, the  sulphuret  of  antimony, 
the  sulphuret  of  lead,  and  the  sulphuret  of  copper  ; 
but  native  sulphur  has  not  been  found  in  the 
Provinces. — Mason.  The  Sulphur  from  Canara 
and  Nellore  is  of  fair  quality,  and  in  pure  though 
small  crystals.  This  substance  is  found  in  small 
quantities,  in  several  districts  of  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency, as  Salem,  Masulipatam,  Guntoor,  Cudda- 
pah and  Trichinopoly  ; it  occurs  along  with 
Gypsum  in  marl  and  clay  beds,  and  also  very 
largely  in  the  form  of  metallic  sulphurets. 
The  natives  are  acquainted  with  the  modes 
of  subliming  sulphur,  and  they  prepare  it  of  in- 
different quality  for  the  manufacture  of  the  gun- 
powder, which  is  used  for  Engineering  purposes, 
&o.  M.  E.  J.  B. — This  would  appear  to  be  a very 
rare  production  in  India,  we  are  told  that  about 
thirty  miles  north  of  Andipore  in  Upper  Hin- 
doostan,it  is  met  with,  but  of  a quality  inferior  to 
that  brought  from  the  Gulph  of  Cutch  and  Persia. 
Dr.  Hey ne  tells  us,  in  his  Tracts  Historical  and 
Statistical  of  India  (p.  1 86,  187),  that  he  met 
wiili  sulphur  in  small  heaps  and  in  tolerable 
abundance,  at  the  Northern  extremity  of  a lake 
which  is  near  a small  Village  called  Soorasany 
yanam,  about  12  miles  east  from  Aumlapore, 
and  not  far  from  Maddepolem.  It  was  in  a loose 
soft  form,  or  in  nodules  of  a greyish  yellow 
color.  The  greater  part  of  the  Sulphur,  which 
is  exposed  for  sale  in  the  Indian  provinces  is 
brought  from  Muscat,  from  Sumatra,  or  from 
the  Banda  island  called  Gonangapi,  where 
it  is  a volcanic  production.  In  China,  Dr 
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liiul  some  most  beautiful  and  splendid 
sulphur  brought  to  him  from  the 
Karaug.  We  know  that 
Philippine  islands 
Zeyli,  whence  the 


Abel 
native 
crater  of 

it  is  a product  of  the 
particularly  in  the  island  of 


Gunang 


gunpowder  works  of  Manilla  are  supplied  : most 
oi  the  sulphur  brought,  to  llindoostan  contains  a 
considerable  portion  of  orpiment,  being  much 
less  pure  than  either  that  which  is  dug  out  of 
the  solfaterra  near  Naples,  or  that  imported 
horn  Sicily,  which  last,  Dr.  ihoinson  says,  con- 
tains seldom  more  ot  impurity  than  about  three 
per  cent  of  a simple  earth  ' A bright  shining 
yellow  sulphur  is  sold  in  the  bazars  of  lower  In- 
dia under  the  name  of  Nellikova  guudagum 
( Tam.)  By  Dr.  F.  Hamilton’s  excellent  account  of 
Eepaul,  p.  / 8,  it  appears  that  Sulphur  is  there 
numerous  : this  useful  article  is  also  found  inPer- 
sia  in  mountains  behind  Inkrau  and  in  mountains 
south  ot  Kelat  in  the  province  of  Mekran.  It.  is 
met  with  in  Cabul  in  the  District  of  Balkh,  it  is 
also  a product  of  Armenia,  of  Moultan,  of  China 
and  Thibet;  also,  according  to  Morier,  at  Bali- 
anlia  in  Persia  in  the  District  of  Kabul.  With 
regard  to  the  Indian  Islands,  Mr.  Crawfurd  in 


his  history  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  says  (Vol. 
I.  p.  201,202)  that  sulphur  is  found  in  all  the 
pseudo  volcanoes 


of  these  islands  in  great 
purity,  but  that  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder 
amongst  the  Malays  is  very  imperfect.  Sul- 
phur would  not  appear  to  be  found  in  o-leat 
abundance  in  our  Indian  dominions  : In°  the 
district  of  Oudipour  in  upper  India,  it  is  to  be 
met  with,  but  of  a quality  inferior  to  that  which 
is  brought  from  the  gulplis  of  Cutcli  and  Persia. 
In  Travancore  it  has,  I understand,  says  Ainslie 
been  discovered  by  the  ingenious  and  indefatiga- 
ble Captain  Arthur,  ot  the  corps  of  Engineers,  in 
combination  with  Iron,  in  the  form  of  Pyrites, 
and  also  in  combination  with  Alum.  In  Cotiole 
fin  Canara)  too,  I am  told,  it  may  be  procured. 
1 lie  gi eater  part  ot  the  sulphur,  however, 
exposed  for  sale  in  the  Madras  provinces,  was 
in  Ainslie  s time  brought  from  Muscat,  from 
Sumatra,  or  from  the  Banda  island  Gonang- 
Api.  Sonnerat  tells  us  that  it  is  common  at 
Pegu,  and  we  know  it  also  to  be  a product  of 
the  Philippine  islands. — A ins.  Mat.  Med.  p.  4,5 
Sulphur  is  in  the  Malay  balirang,  and  in  Javanese 
walirang,  essentially  the  same  word.  This  name 
extends  fiom  Sumatra  up  to  Celebes,  where  we 
find  a new  one  for  it,  cholok.  In  one  of  the 
languages  of  the  Philippines,  the  Tagala,  strange- 
ly enough,  the  name  is  sauyaya,  which  is,  no 
doubt,  a corruption  of  the  Malayan  word  sanda- 
wa,  saltpetre.  In  the  Bisaya,  as  well  as  in  the 
lagala,  the  name  for  gunpowder  is  maiding, 
doubtless  a corruption  of  the  Malay  and  Java- 
nese name  for  sulphur.  In  the  Madagascar,  the 
name  for  it  is  sulifara,  a corruption  of 
French  soufre,  from  which  it  may  be  safely 
ferred  that  the  article  was  unknown  to  the 


the 

in- 
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tives  of  this  non-volcanic  island  until  brough 
to  their  knowledge  by  Europeans.  It  is  hare 
to  say  to  what  use  the  natives  of  the  Malay  Ar 
chipelago  could  have  put  sulphur,  before  the  in' 
troduction  of  lire  arms,  unless  to  the  munufam 
lure  of  fire-works,  known  by  the  native  names  0 
marchun  and  rabok.  The  Malay  and  Phi- 
lippine Archipelagos,  the  most  exlensive  vol- 
canic region  in  the  world,  must  necessa- 
rily contain  a vast  supply  of  sulphur,  but 
hitherto  it  has  bi  en  very  little  availed  of  foi 
economic  use.  From  the  Philippines  alone  it  is 
exported,  the  export  being  to  China  only,  and 
at  the  price  at  Manilla  usually  of  about  a Spanish 
dollar  of  4s.  2d.  a cwt.  Among  these  islands, 
those  which  most  abound  in  it  are  Luzon  ami 
Leyte,  but  particularly  the  Ia3t,  where  the  articles 
is  ot  the  best  quality.  A Spanish  writer  asserts 
that  the  quantity  is  such  at  the  volcana  of  Taal. 
or  Bombon,  in  the  province  of  Botengas  in 
Luzon,  that  many  ships  might  be  loaded  with 
it.  rl  he  difficulty,  in  all  these  cases,  of  obtaining 
a cheap  supply,  must  arise  from  the  absence  of 
good  roads,  and  the  consequent  costliness  ot 
transport. — Crawfurd  Bid.  page\\2. 

(7964)  SULPHURIC  ACID,  Oil  of  Yitrh 
ol,  Yitrolic  acid,  Spirits  of  Vitriol. 


llohaziin  Maulkibrit. 
Arab. 

Gandaka  rasa,  Cyng. 
Acido  Sulfuriqup,  Fit. 
Acidum  Sulphuricum, 
Lat- 


Gunduck-ka  teil  Goz. 
Gutiduc  kateil,  Hind.' 
Schwefel-saure,  Ger. 
Arika-Gowgird,  Peks.. 
Ghendaga  Travagum, , 
Tam. 


Sulphuric  Acid  (S.  or  SOg  = 40)  is  one  of 
the  most  important  compounds  of  Chemistry. 
This  acid  is  produced  in  small  quantises  in 
nature,  as  near  volcanoes,  in  some  acid  springs,- 
and  exists  in  combination  in  numerous  Sulphates,- 
especially  those  of  Lime  ( GBjpmm ) and  -of 
Magnesia,  found  as  minerals,  or  in  the  water  of 
springs.  It  was  known  to  the  Arabs,  Persians,- 
and  Hindoos.  Sulphuric  Acid  appears,  from; 
its  name,  to  have  been  originally  made  in 
Europe,  and  probably  also  in  Persia,  from  the 


1 decomposition  of  Vitriol  or  Sulphate  of  Iron,  a 
practice  still  followed  at  Nord hausen  in  Saxony. 
The  Sulphate  is  first  calcined,  so  as  to  expel 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  water  (of  crystallization) 
it  contains.  The  acid,  distilled  off  in  an  earth- 
enware retort  at  a red  heat,  comes  over  in  va- 
pours, which  condense  into  a dark-coloured 
oily-looking  liquid.  This  fumes  when  exposed 
to  the  air,  and  contains  less  than  1 Eq.  of  Water 
to  2 of  Sulphuric  Acid,  has  a Sp.  Gr.  of  l ‘9, 
and  is  known  in  commerce  as  the  Nordhausen, 
Fuming,  or  Glacial  Sulphuric  Acid. 

The  Acid  of  the  Colleges,  Acidum  Sulphuricum, 
L.E. Sulphuric  Acid.  Acidum  Sulphuricum  Vk- 
nale,  D.  Oil  of  Vitriol  Vitriolic  Acid-  Spirit  of 
Vitriol.  Prop.  Liquid  Sulphuric  Acid,  (S,  Sul  or 
S 03  II  O = 49)  is  a dense  oilv-looking  liquid, 
usually  colourless,  devoid  of  smell,  but  intensely 
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acid,  and  powerfully  corrosive.  At  first  it  feels 
oilv,  from  destroying  t lie  cuticle,  but  soon  acts 
aS  a caustic,  charring  both  animal  and  vegetable 
substances  by  combining  with  the  water  and 
setting  free  the  carbon.  It  freezes  at  from  — 
15?  to— 21)'-',  according  to  its  density,  and  boils 
at  620°  F.  Its  affinity  for  water  is  great,  heat 
and  condensation  being  produced  on  their  union. 
It.  may  be  diluted  with  it  to  any  extent.  It  unites 
with  alkalis,  earths,  and  metallic  oxides,  rapidly 
dissolving  some  metals,  as  iron  and  Zinc,  when 
diluted  with  water.  By  the  action  of  S.  Acid  on 
alcohol,  Ether  is  produced. 

Sulphuric  ac'ul  used  to  be  made  in  Eng- 
land by  burning  the  imported  Sulphur  with  a little 
Nitre.”  After  the  great  increase  which  took  place 
in  the  price  of  Sulphur,  some  manufacturers 
employed  that  obtained  from  Pyrites,  which  of- 
ten contains  Arsenic  as  an  impurity.  The 
proportion  of  Nitre  was  ~ which  was  burnt  with 
Sulphur  either  in  the  same  chamber,  lined  with 
lead,  and  having  its  bottom  covered  with  water, 
or  in  a furnace,  from  whence  the  vapours  pro- 
duced were  conveyed  into  a similar  chamber. 
The  mode  of  making  Sulphuric  acid  now  varies 
from  the  above  in  many  places,  and  has  been 
described  by  Professor  Graham.  In  this  pro- 
cess Sulphurous  Acid,  from  burning  Sulphur, 
Nitric  Acid  vapour,  and  sieam,  are  simul- 
taneously admitted  into  oblong  leaden  cham- 
bers, so  partitioned  that  the  vapours  can 
only  advance  slowly,  and  thus  allow  the  whole 
of  the  Sulphuric  Acid  to  be  deposited. — Bople. 

(790.5)  SUMACH,  Shumac.  See  Rhus,  also 
Shumac. 

Tumtum  Arab.  Sommaco,  It. 

Sumac,  Fa.  Suinak,  Pkrs. 

Schmack,  Ger. 

(7966)  SUM  HUE  ROOT.  The  Sumbul  root, 
which  has  recently  been  introduced  into  the 
French  market,  is  the  root  of  an  umbelliferous 
plant,  which  is  characterised  by  a strong  odour  of 
musk.  The  pilgrims,  on  their  return  from 
Mecca,  generally  import  to  Salonika,  Constau- 
.inople,  &c.  among  other  articles  of  trade, 
various  plants  with  a musk  like  odour.  The 
preparation  of  these  vegetable  substances  is  said 
:o  be  effected  by  smearing  them  over  with  musk- 
)alsam. — Simmon  ds  Comml.  Products,  p.  64<8. 

(7967)  SUMUNDUlt  JUG.  Sumundr-phen. 
Hone  of  the  cutile  fish,  considered  refrigerant 
ised  in  eye  ointments  ; also  in  mesalihs.  — Gent. 
Med.  Top.  p.  150. 

(7968)  SUN-FLOWER,  the  English  name  of 
i genus  of  Plants  called  Helianthus  from  v\ios, 
he  sun,  and  &vdos,  a flower.  Two  reasons  have 
•een  assigned  for  giving  the  plants  of  this  genus 
his  name  : first,  the  resemblance  of  the  large 
disc  and  ray  of  their  flowers  to  the  sun  ; and 
second,  the  tendency  of  these  flowers,  in  a 
stronger  degree  than  in  other  plants,  to  present 
heir  face  to  the  sun.  From  this  circumstance, 
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the  French  Tournesol,  Italian  Girasole,  and 
English  Turnsol  have  been  given.  This  is  a genus 
consisting  of  very  stately  herbaceous  plants, 
and  containing  upwards  of  40  species,  all  of 
which  are  indigenous  to  America,  it  belongs  to 
the  natural  order  Composites,  and  has  the  follow- 
ing characters  : — Head  composed  of  many 
flowers,  the  flowers  of  the  ray  being  ligulate  and 
neuter,  the  flowers  of  the  disc  tubular  and  herma- 
phrodite ; involucre  irregularly  imbricated,  the 
outer  scales  foliaceous,  the  inner  ones  scaly  ; 
receptacle  plane  or  convex,  covered  with  oblong 
acute  scales  ; tube  of  the  corolla  of  discoid 
flowers  short,  5-toothed  ; style  appendiculaled. 
Fruit  an  achenium  compressed  laterally  ; pap- 
pus in  the  form  of  two  lanceolate  acute  decidu- 
ous scales.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  sometimes 
superiorly  alternate,  and  either  entire  or  toothed. 
The  whole  plant  is  scabrous  or  villous.  The 
flowers  are  solitary,  and  of  a yellow  orange 
colour. 

Helianthus  annuus,  Annual  Sun-Flower,  is  an 
herbaceous  annual  plant  with  thick  rough 
stems  from  6 to  2D  feet  in  height  ; leaves 
alternate,  petiolate,  nearly  heart-shaped,  creuu- 
lated  or  dentated,  rough.  The  heads  are 
large,  from  one  to  two  feet  in  diameter, 
and  composed  of  a multitude  of  flowers  of  a 
beautiful  yellow  colour,  terminal,  solitary,  inclin- 
ed, the  disc  vertical  and  oftenest  facing  the 
south.  This  species  is  the  largest  of  the  genus. 
It  is  indigenous  in  Mexico  and  Peru  ; it  was 
early  introduced  into  Europe  after  the  discovery 
of  America,  and  has  since  been  very  generally 
cultivated  in  gardens,  on  account  of  its  very 
large  and  handsome  yellow  flowers.  The  plant 
however  in  Europe  never  attains  the  height  nor 
the  flowers  the  size  they  do  in  their  native  soil 
and  climate.  The  albumen  of  the  seeds  of  this 
plant  contains  a large  quantity  of  oil  ; and  it  has 
been  proposed  to  cultivate  it  for  the  sake  of  ob- 
taining this  oil,  which  is  very  palatable,  and 
might  be  used  for  the  table.  Cows  and  oxen, 
horses,  sheep,  pigs,  rabbits,  and  poultry  are  all 
fond  of  it.  When  ton  ified  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  seeds  of  coffee  they  make  an  agreeable 
drink,  which  may  be  used  as  a substitute  for 
that  article.  If.  multi/lorus,  Many-Flowered 
sun-Flower,  is  not  so  high  a plant  as  the  last, 
nor  are  its  flowers  so  large.  It  has  vivacious 
roots,  which  produce  numerous  herbaceous  stems, 
which  are  branched  and  rough  ; its  leaves  are 
alternate,  petiolate,  dentated,  the  inferior  ones 
are  heart  shaped,  the  superior  oval  and  acumin- 
ate; the  heads  of  flowers  are  numerous  and  not 
inclined.  It  is  a native  of  Virginia. 

Helianthus  tuber  onus,  Tuberous  Sun-Flower,  or 
Jerusalem  Artichoke.  This  latter  name  is  a bar- 
barous corruption  of  the  Italian  Girasole,  this  spe- 
cies having  been  introduced  into  Europe  at  the 
Farnese  Garden  at  Rome,  whence  it  was  originally 
distributed.  The  roots  are  composed  of  a number 
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of  oblong  tubercles,  very  large  nntl  lleshy,  reddish 
outside  and  white  within, resembling  a potato  ; the 
stems  are  herbaceous  and  upright  ; the  leaves  are 
alternate  and  opposite,  petiolnte  oval,  rough  ; 
the  heads  of  flowers  are  yellow,  and  small  com- 
pared with  the  two  preceding  species.  It  is  a 
native  oi  Brazil.  Jn  France  it  is  also  known  by 
the  name  of  Topinambour  and  Pori  re  de  Terre. 
According  to  Braconnot  and  Payen,  the  tubers 
do  not  contain  fecula,  but  a vegetable  principle 
called  Iuulin,  or  Dahlin.  These  tubers,  when 
cooked,  form  a good  substitute  for  potatoes,  and 
by  some  are  even  preferred. 

Some  of  the  species  secn-te  a resinous  juice, 
which  is  found  to  exude  from  the  various  organs 
ot  the  plant.  This  is  nio3t  observable  in  the 
Il.thurijer,  in  which  the  resinous  matter  runs 
down  the  stein.  This  is  sometimes  observed  to 
occur  in  the  flowers  of  II.  a mans.  The  II.  Indians 
of  Linnaeus  and  our  gardens  is  probably  only  a 
variety  of  II.  animus,  and  is  not  a native"  of 
India,  as  its  name  would  imply.  This  last 
species,  according  to  l)r.  lloyle,  is  cultivated  by 
the  natives  of  India  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
oil  from  its  seeds. — Eng.  Gyc. 

(7969)  SUN  BOSE.  IIelianthemum. 

(7970)  SUNG-I-BUSRA  is  an  officinal  article 
at  Lahore.  It  is  a compound  earthy  mass  of  a 
greyish  color,  occasionally  varying  (from  the 
different  composition  or  manipulation)  sometimes 
it  is  to  be  met  with  in  small  pieces,  at  other 
times  in  a tubular  form,  as  thick  as  a finger. 
Whether  its  name,  “ basree”  be  from  Bassora,  or 
from  vision,  as  formerly  the  lapis  divinus  was  used 
is  not  known.  It  is  certain  that  no  Zinc  is  in  it. 
But  in  Ainslie’s  Mat.  Indira,  Vol.  1,  p.  573, 
Sung  busrie  is  erroneously  stated  to  be  Zinc. 
According  to  the  analysis  made  by  the  Professor 
of  Chemistry,  Dr.  Joseph  Redteubacher,  in  the 
Chemical  Laboratory  at  the  Thersianum  in  Vienna, 
the  constituent  parts  of  this  compound  are  : 
clay,  magnesia,  silica,  and  oxyde  of  iron.  It  is 
probably,  prepared  from  Diorite,  the  analysis 
of  which  showed  the  same  ingredients.  Sung- 
e-Busree  (I)  proved  an  excellent  remedy  in  the 
cholera  epidemy  at  Lahore,  in  1835. — Thirty 
Jive  years  in  the  East,  by  Dr.  Ilonig.  p.  351. 

(7971)  SUNG  DIRAN.  An  impure  and  weak 
Nitro-muriatic  acid,  made  by  attars  by  mixing 
equal  parts  of  alum,  nitre  and  salt  with  a little 
water  in  an  earthen  pot  (gurra,)  and  distilling  ; 
an  acid  fluid  comes  over  that  is  applied  to  cure 
herpetic  eruptions. — Qeul.  Med.  Top. p.  152. 

(7972)  SUNG-I-MISRE.  A red  and  white  stone, 
imported  via  Pali, is  used  as  an  aphrodisiac:  one 
tola  for  one  anna. — G-enl.  Med.  Top.  p.  152. 

(7973)  SUNG  SURMIYA.  A concretion  from 
the  head  of  a fish  comes  from  Delhi,  used  as  an 
aphrodisiac.  Sold  at  eight  annas  a tola. — Gent. 
Med.  Top.  p.  152. 
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(7971)  SUNN.  Brown  Hump,  Salsett 
Hemp. 

Slum,  Guz.  Hind. 

Jaimpa  also  Slumapa,  Tam. 

VA  ueko  uar,  Max. 

Concanee,  Tag. 

See  Crotalakia. 

(7975)  SUB.  A Sind  grass,  perhaps  A run. 
kurka  : ils  flower  stalks  are  beaten  into  firm 
bres  called  Moonyah,  from  which  striim  or  twii 
is  fabricated. 

(7976)  SUTI-IERLANDIA  GRANDIFLOR 
LeguminoSjE. — This  is  a pretty  shrub  wi 
scai  let  flowers,  native  ot  the  Cape,  and  is  readi 
inci eased  by  seed  in  any  good  garden  soil. - 
liid dell. 

(7977)  SUWARBOW  NUTS,  Saouai 
Nuts.  Are  a species  ot  butter  nuts  or  Berrie 
the  produce  of  a large  tree  ( Ouryocur  raciferun, 
which  grows  in  Guiana. 

(7978)  3WAINSON1 A GALEG.EFOLIi 
Leguminos/e.  This  is  a pretty  species 
shrub  with  purple,  red  and  white  flowers  grow 
from  seed  in  good  garden  soil.— Eng  Gyc. 

(7979)  SWALLOW-HAWK.  [Ealconid.i: 

(7980)  SWALLOW  TRIBE,  Hirundinida, 
family  of  Insectivorous  Birds,  in  which  tl 
powers  of  flight  are  very  highly  developed,  bi 
which  have  the  feet  comparatively  weak. 

II ir undo  esculenta,  is  the  Swallow  which  makl 
the  edible  nests  that  form  a considerable  artic 
of  Chinese  commerce.  The  species,  which  is  tl 
Lawet  of  the  Javanese,  is  small.  It  is  brow 
above,  and  whitish  beneath  and  at  the  end  ■ 
the  tail,  which  last  is  forked.  The  nests  a 
by  some  said  to  be  made  of  a particuli 
species  of  Fucus  [Alg/E]  which  the  bii 
macerates  and  bruises  before  it  employs  tl 
material  in  layers  so  as  to  form  the  whitis 
gelatinous  cup-shaped  nests  so  highly  prized  i 
delicacies  and  restoratives  by  the  Chinese  who 
dissolved  in  I heir  soups.  Boutins,  who  seen 
to  have  thought  that  the  nest  was  formed  of  n 
vegetable  material,  says  of  these  birds,  “ c 
spuma  mavis  basin  scopulorum  alluentis,  tefli 
cem  quandam  mateiiam  colligunt,  give  ea  Bala 
narum  sen  aliorum  piscium  sit  semen,  ex  qu 
nidos  suos  mdificant,  in  iis(pie  ova  ponut,  < 
polios  excludunt.”  The  nests  are  affixed  to  tli 
locks,  and  the  finest  are  semi-transparem 
Coarse  or  dirty  nests  are  used  for  glue,  but  th 
good  ones  are  eagerly  sought  after.  *'  Chinense- 
hos  nidos  e scopulis  avulsos,  ingenti  quantitat 
per  Indiain  vcnales  ferunt,  gulosis  in  summa 
delicias,  qui  oos  gallium,  sue  vervesis  decoet 
disolutos,  avide  devorant,  et  ostreis,  fungis  e 
caeteris  guhe  irritamentis,  longc  niiteponuut. 
This  recipe  for  making  the  famous  birds’  lies 


Gliore  Smm  also  Mmsta  v 
Bkxg. 

Keuim,  Cvmg. 
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joup  cuds  a chapter  which  begins  poetically  ami 
)athetically  with  the  following  lines  : — 

“ Quid  scopulos,  Progne,  quid  inhospita  littora  nidis 
Optus,  per  medius  lios  gula  qiuerct  aqiins  ?” 

(7981)  Hirundo  fuciphaga.  There  is  another 
ipecies,  If.  fuciphaga,  the  Linchi  of  the  Javan- 
:se,  about  five  inches  long,  nearly  an  inch 
shorter  than  II.  esculeiila,  which  has  a white 
\biloinen  and  longer  wings  in  proportion 
:o  its  size.  This  species  constructs  its  nest 
jf  mosses  and  lichen  connected  by  the 

;ame  glutinous  substance  which  composes  the 
idible  nest  of  II.  escnlenta.  Dr.  ITorsfield,  who 
dates  this  in  his  ‘ Systematic  Arrangement  and 
description  of  Birds  from  the  Island  of  Java’ 
‘ Linn.  Trans.,  vol.,  xiii.1,  there  remarks  that 
he  specimens  of  II.  escnlenta  examined  by  him 
a Java  and  those  which  he  brought  home  differ 
rom  Latham’s  description  in  being  uniformly  of 
i blackish-colour  without  a white  extremity  to 
he  rectrices.  Bontius,  who  gives  a rude  cut 
if  the  nests  adhering  to  the  rock,  with  the  birds 
itting  and  approaching,  describes  his  birds,  in 
he  chapter  ‘ De  nidis  hirundintun  edulibus,’ 
hove  referred  to,  as  ‘ A viculre  parvas  discolores, 
irundinum  specie.’  Specimens  of  II.  escnlenta 
nd  H.  fuciphaga  are  preserved  in  the  Museum 
f the  East  India  Company. 

(7982)  Macropteryx. — Tarsus  remarkably 
hort,  naked.  Anterior  toes  long ; the  outer 
carcely  shorter  than  the  middle  ; the  inner  short- 
st ; hinder  toe  very  short.  Tail  long,  forked.  It 
3 a native  of  India.  (Swainson). 

Macropteryx  lonyipennis. — Above  obscure 

lossy-green  ; throat,  breast,  and  lower  part  of 
lie  back,  light-gray  ; belly,  spot  on  the  scapu- 
irs,  and  line  over  the  eye,  white  ; ears  rufous  ; 
•out  with  an  incumbent  crest.  Mr.  Swainson 
onsiders  Macropteryx  intermediate  between  the 
ypical  Swifts  and  the  Swallows.  To  the  first, 
e remarks,  it  is  allied  by  its  strong  scansorial 
Jet ; to  the  latter  by  the  length  and  fixed  posi- 
ion  of  the  hind  toe,  and  the  depression  of  the 
ill.  The  Wood-Swallows  of  Australia  and  India 
re  not,  though  closely  related  to,  the  liirundi- 
ida , but  differ  in  the  structure  of  their  bills  and 
•et.  Mr.  G.  It.  Gray  arranges  them  under  his 
ub- family  Bier  ur  in  a amongst  the  Ampelidce. 
'hey  belong  to  the  genus  Artamus,  which  is 
iten  placed  in  the  laniada,  and  is  thus  defined  : 
--Bill  gradually  arched  from  the  base,  where  it 
> very  broad.  Culmen  thick  and  convex  witli- 
ufc  any  ridge;  the  base  dividing  the  frontal  fea- 
rers, and  somewhat  dilated.  Rictus  bristled. 
Nostrils  wide  apart,  naked,  small  without  a 
membrane,  and  pierced  in  the  bill.  Ecet  short, 
trong.  Wings  very  long  and  pointed  ; the  first 
uill  longest.  Tail  short.  (Swainson.) 

(7983)  Artamns  leucorhynchos  is  the  Lanins  leu- 
orkynchos  of  Gmelin,  Pigrcischc  Dominiquaine 
c Philippines  of  Sonnerat,  and  White-Bellied 
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Shrike  of  Latham.  Size  rather  larger  than  a spar- 
row, and  in  shape  much  more  elongated.  Head, 
neck,  breast,  back,  wings,  and  tail  black.  Belly  and 
upper  part  ol  the  rump  white.  Under  part  of 
the  wings  (which  are  very  long,  and  reach  at 
least  an  inch  beyond  the  tail)  gray.  Bill  gray- 
ish, conical,  and  very  strong,  slightly  curved  at 
its  extremity,  and  its  base  surrounded  with  stiff 
biistles  directed  forwards.  Legs  black.  Son- 
nerat  states  that,  this  bird  Hies  with  rapidity, 
poising  itself  in  the  air  like  the  swallows.  It  is, 
lie  adds,  an  enemy  to  the  crow  ; and  although 
much  smaller,  the  wood-swallow  not  only  dares 
to  oppose  but,  to  provoke  him.  The  combat  is 
long  and  stubborn,  sometimes  continuing  for 
half  and  hour,  and  concludes  with  the  retreat  of 
the  crow.  Perhaps,  says  Sonnerat,  the  crow 
despises  this  too  feeble  enemy,  which  only  har- 
asses him,  and  avoids  his  strokes  by  his  activity, 
darting  away,  returning  as  he  sees  his  opportu- 
nity.— Eny.  Cyc. 

(7981)  SWEET  BRIAR.  Rosa  rubi  ginosa. 
(7985)  SWEET  FLAG,  Andropogon  Cala- 
mus Aromaticus.  Sweet  Calamus. 

Calamo  aramatico,  lx. 
Kawa-sob,  Jap. 

Calamus  aromaticus.  Lax. 
Vudge,  Pees. 

Dringo,  Poet. 

Vaclei,  Godavuz,  Veuknnd, 
Haimavati,  Golomi,  Saks. 
Vassambo,  Tam. 

Vudza,  Tel. 


Kist-ul-durrera,  Wnj,  Arab. 

Shvvet  Bucli,  Beng. 

Bagy,  Can. 

Tacbxutlogbo,  Coen  Chin. 
Wadda-kalia,  Cyng. 

Bucli.  Duic. 

Acorus  odorant,  1’jl. 

Kalmis  Wurtzel.  Gee. 

Kussub-bewa,  Godavuz,  Ven- 
kundjWuj  Tgir,  Guz.  Hi-nd. 

Sweet  Calamus,  the  aromatic, 


which  was  of 


equal  celebrity  with  Spikenard,  mentioned  by 
the  same  authors,  and  procured  from  the 
same  country,  is  described  by  Dioscorides  un- 
der the  name  of  KaXcquos  apoopLariKOS.  It  is  sup- 
posed by  Sprengel  and  some  authors  that  the 
Acorns  Calamus  of  botanists  is  intended,  which 
is  possessed  of  slight  aromatic  properties,  is  com- 
mon in  European  ditches,  and  is  likewise  found 
in  India  in  mountainous  situations.  This  is 
known  to  the  Arabs  by  the  name  Wuj,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  a corruption  of  the  Hindoo  Bucli, 
Sanscrit  Vaclia,  and  has  in  the  Arabian  works 
the  name  Akoron  assigned  as  its  Greek  syno- 
nvine,  no  doubt  intended  for  the  a koPov  of  Dios- 
corides. Therefore  there  is  no  foundation  for  the 
opinion  of  Sprengel  that  this  Acoron  is  the  Iris 
pseudacorus  of  botanists. 

Calamus  aromaticus  is  described  by  Dioscorides 
immediately  after  2xoW,  0r  Sx'Aox,  which  is 
usually  translated  J uncus  odoratus,  and  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  Andropogon  Schcenanthus 
of  botanists,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Lemon-Grass.  This  has  also  had  the  names  of 
Camel’s  Hav,  Palea  de  Media,  See.,  applied  to  it. 
Schcenanthus  is  evidently  compounded  of  ‘ sell  co- 
nus’ and  1 anthos’  (a„0OJ,  ‘ a flower,’).  Theophrastus 
treats  of  Calamos  and  Sohaenos  together,  and 
states  that  they  were  found  among  the  mountains  of 
Libnnus,  on  the  shores  of  an  extensive  lake  ; but 
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Burckhtml  in  such  situations  could  only  find 
rushes  and  reeds.  It  is  possible  therefore  that  a 
Syrian  locality  may  have  been  assigned  to  drugs 
obtained  from  more  distant  countries  by  the 
route  of  the  Euphrates,  for  Dioscorides  says  jthey 
are  produced  in  India.  By  Hippocrates  they 
arc  called  Ka\a^os  fbuSrjs  and  Sxoo'os  eiW/xos, 
also  Kd\a,uos  crxo'ivos  )Ilipp.,  f.  5 p.  133,  1.  17), 
evidently  showing  that  if  they  agreed  in  proper- 
ties, they  had  also  some  resemblance  in  nature. 
If  we  desire  to  find  something  similar  to  Sclue- 
uauthus , and  possessed  of  still  more  aromatic 
properties,  we  have  only  to  search  in  the  genus 
to  which  this  belongs,  and  we  shall  find  several 
plants  famous  for  their  agreeable  odour.  The 
roots  of  Audropogon  muricatum,  commonly 
known  in  the  shops  of  Britain  by  the  Tamul 
name  Vitivayr  and  made  into  small  bundles 
for  brushing  velvet,  are  remarkable  for  their 
fragrance  : hence  several  essences  are  now  pre- 
pared from  them  in  Paris.  The  roots  are  also 
well  known  in  India  by  the  name  of  Khus- 
khus,  being  used  throughout  the  several  Presi- 
dencies for  making  tattees ; these  thatched  screens 
being  fitted  to  doors  and  windows,  have  water 
constanlly  sprinkled  over  them  ; the  hot  air  in 
passing  through  becomes  much  cooled  by  the 
great  evaporation,  and  enters  the  room  both  cool 
and  refreshing,  diffusing  a delightful  fragrance. 
The  aroma  here  depends  on  the  presence  of  a 
principle  analogous  to  myrrh.  But  other  species 
are  still  more  fragrant,  and  secrete  odorous  vola- 
tile oil  in  sufficientlv  large  quantities  to  be  pro- 
fitably distilled.  Of  these,  Lemon-Grass,'  or 
Audropogon  Schananthus , is  the  best  known. 
The  infusion  of  its  leaves  is  often  employed  in 
India  as  a pleasant  stomachic,  and  Lemon- Grass 
Oil  is  probably  distilled  from  them.  A.  Nard/ts 
(?)  is  another  species,  called  Ginger  or  Spice- 
Grass,  by  Ainslie,  which  is  said  by  him  to  be 
common  in  the  Courtallum  Hills  and  the  Indian 
Peninsula,  where  the  natives  occasionally  prepare 
with  it  an  essential  oil  useful  in  rheumatism,  and 
use  the  infusion  of  its  leaves  as  a stomachic.  A. 
Iwarancuslia  is  a species  which  comes  near  A. 
Scluenauthus  in  habit  and  taste.  It  skirts  the 
bases  of  the  mountains  of  north-west  India,  and 
was  found  by  Dr.  Blane  and  by  Dr.  Boyd  about 
Hurdwar  : it  was  considered  by  the  former  to 
be  the  Spikenard  of  the  ancients.  Dr.  Boyle  also 
found  it  near  Hurdwar,  and  in  the  upper  parts 
of  the  Doab  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna  rivers, 
and  he  states  (*  Illustra.  Iiimal.  Hot.’  p.  425) 
that  it  is  there  called  Mirchiagund,  with  Izkhir 
given  as  its  Arabic,  and  Iskhinos  as  its  Greek 
synonym  ; and  infers  that  it  may  have  been  the 
2 xlV0S  of  the  Greeks  as  well  as  A.  Schananthns. 
But  another  species  is  still  more  extensively 
diffused,  and  still  more  remarkable  for  its  very 
powerful  and  delightful  fragrance.  Ibis  is  the 
species  which  yields  the  Grass-Oil  of  central 
India,  commonly  called  Oil  of  Spikenard.  It 
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extends  southward  to  between  the  Godavery  and 
Nagpore,  and  northward  to  the  Delhi  territory, 
but  probably  still  farther  north,  as  it  delights  In 
a dry  and  barren  soil.  In  central  India,  especi- 
ally at  Namur,  Ellielipore,  &<;.,  a very  deiightfiii 
fragrant  oil  is  distilled  from  this  plant,  which 
is  highly  valued  in  the  East  as  a scent,  being 
added  to  the  finer  expressed  oils  employed  Ibi 
anointing  the  hair  or  the  bodies  of  the  natives. 
It  is  also  much  esteemed  as  an  external  applica- 
tion in  rheumatism,  and  has  been  introduc- 
ed into  practice  in  England,  and  is  highly 
valued  by  some,  though  unknown  to  the  gene- 
rality of  practitioners,  it  has  the  advantage  ol 
diffusing  an  agreeable  odour  at  the  same  time, 
that  it  is  efficacious  as  a stimulant  remedy: 
This  or  the  preceding  species  extends  into  Af- 
ghanistan. Sweet  Cane,  or  Calamus,  being  de- 
scribed by  Dioscoride  immediately  after  2x'w. 
which  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  A.  Scha 4 
nautilus , appears  to  Dr.  Boyle  to  belong  to  the 
same  genus,  and  indeed  to  be  the  above  far- 
famed  speeies,  as  Calamus  uromalicus  is  thought 
also  to  be  the  Sweet-Cane  and  the  rich  aromatic 
reed  from  ‘ a far  country’  of  Scripture.  He  stales 
that  there  is  no  plant  which  more  closely  coin- 
cides in  description  with  everything  that  is 
required  Ilian  the  tall  grass  which  yields  the  fra- 
grant Grass-Oil  of  central  India,  and  which  he 
has  named  Andropogou  Calamus  uromalicus. 
(‘ Blast.  Hiinal.  Botany,’  p.  42b.) 

(7986)  SWEET  PEA.  Lathyrus. 

(7987)  SWEET  SULTAN.  Centaurea. 

(7988)  SWEET  WILLIAM,  Dianthus. 

(7989)  SWIETENIA,a  small  genus  of  plant; 
of  the  natural  family  Cedrilaccre  named  by  J.ici 
quin  in  honour  of  G.  van  Swieten.  The  genu; 
Swietenia  is  characterised  by  having  a small 
4-5-cleft  calyx  ; petals  4 to  5,  deciduous;  sta-; 
mens  8 to  10,  the  filaments  united  together  into: 
a toothed  tube,  bearing  the  anthers  on  the  in- 
side : stigma  peltate  ; ovary  5-celLd,  seated  on 
a stipes  ; seeds  winged.  The  species,  though 
few  in  number  are  found  in  the  hot  parts  of  the 
world,  form  large  trees,  and  yield  valuable 
timber. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(7990)  SWIETENIA  CHICKBASSA.  Chit- 
tagong Wood. 

Nga  bagi,  Burm.  j Chickrassa,  Hind. 

S.  Chickrassa,  is  now  formed  into  a new  gcuus. 
Ciiickrassia  tabularis.  This  Indian  tree  is  greatly 
admired  for  its  beauty.  The  wood  is  very  light 
coloured,  close  grained  and  most  elegantly  veined 
and  much  employed  for  furniture,  and  cabinet 
work. — Eng.  Ggc.  It  grows  in  abundance  hi 
the  Chittagong  woods,  and  is  much  esteemed  by 
the  Cabinet  makers  as  being  little  inferior  to  it; 
congener,  the  Swietenia  Mahogani  (AYilld.).^- 
Aius.  Mat.  Med.  p.  210.  It  is  found  along  will 
Teak  in  the  Pegu  districts,  but  it  is  not  very 
plentiful ; wood,  red  ; equivalent  to  mahogany.— 
McClelland. 
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(7991)  SWIETENIA  CHLOBOXYLON. 
CHLOROXYLON  SWIETENIA.  Cedrelacex, 
111.  56  bis.  Satin  wood  tree. 


Kodawali  porsh,  Tam. 
Boorooch  galea,  Cyng. 
Dhoura,  Hind. 


Billoo  Kara,  Tel. 

Yelva  Marani  also  Moo- 

doodi,  Tam. 

S.  chloroxylon  is  another  species,  which  lias 
been  formed  into  a new  genus,  and  is  now  Ghlo- 
roxy’ou  Swie  tenia. 

It  is  the  tree  yielding  the  beautiful  East 
Indian  satin  wood,  which  is  of  a deep  yellow 
colour  close  grained,  heavy  and  durable. — 
Eng.  Cyc.  This  chiefly  Ceylon  tree  grows 
abundamly  in  the  mountainous  districts  of 
the  Madras  Presidency,  in  the  Jungles  of 
Goozerat  and  the  Deccan,  but  seldom  attains  a 
large  size.  Occasionally  planks  of  10  to  15  inches 
in  breadth  may  be  procured.  The  wood  is  very 
close  grained,  hard  and  durable,  of  a light  orange 
colour,  takes  a fine  polish,  and  is  suited  for  all 
kinds  of  ornamental  work,  but  is  somewhat  apt 
to  split.  For  picture  frames,  it  is  nearly  equal 
to  American  maple.  The  timber  bears  sub- 
mersion well.  In  some  instances  it  is  beauti- 
fully feathered  but  it  has  the  peculiarity 
of  losing  its  beauty  by  age,  unless  protected 
by  a coat  of  fine  varnish. — M.  E.  J.  It.  The  Billu 
Kara  of  the  Circars,  says  M.  Bolides,  is  a most 
serviceable  hard  wood,  well  suited  for  naves  of 
v heels  and,  were  it  procurable  in  any  quantity, 
'or  all  frame  work  requiring  strength  and  dura- 
bility. In  Ceylon,  the  Peradenia  bridge,  a single 
irch  of  205  feet  on  the  road  to  Kandy,  was  de- 
>igned  and  principally  executed  in  this  wood  : it 
s chiefly  procured  in  the  jungles  on  the  Eastern 
side  of  Ceylon  where  it  attains  a diameter  of  18 
nches  of  sound  wood.  The  flowered  or  feathered 
Batin  wood  when  first  polished  is  one  of  the  most 
leautiful  woods  in  the  world.  Mr.  Bolide  has 
icen  specimens  surpassingly  beautiful,  these 
ogs  arc  not  distinguishable  from  ordinary  satin 
vood  till  sawn,  and  twenty  or  forty  may  be  cut 
vithout  one  of  any  beauty  being  found.  The  fea- 
liered  satin  wood  seems  very  liable  to  sever 
'hen  dry  and  old  ; articles  of  satin  wood  get 
larker  and  lose  much  of  their  beauty  by  am?, 
inless  protracted  by  a coat  of  fine  varnish.— 
'lohdes.  Though  satin  wood  is  highly  esteemed 
n Ceylon,  where  it  attains  a large  size,  until 
ery  lately  Dr.  Wight  had  never  seen  it  exceed 
good  sized  shrub  in  India.  Planks  have  since 
>een  obtained  1 5 inches  broad  from  the  Aniinullay 
'’crests.  In  Ceylon  where  it  is  abundant  and 
• ell  known,  it  is  very  highly  esteemed,  and  their 
hell  boxes  are  made  of  it. — Wight.  An  essential 
il  is  found  in  Chloroxylon  Stoietenia. 

(7992)  SWIETENIA  FEBBIFUGA  of  Box- 
urgh  has  been  formed  into  a new  genus,  Soyini- 

[SoymidA.]  — Eng.  Ci/c. 

(7993)  SWIETENIA  M A HOGAN  I.  Maiio- 
any  tree.  Indigenous  in  South  America,  and 


aturalized  in  some  parts  of  India.  The  bark  is 
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used  in  the  Wrest  Indies  as  a substitute  for  cin- 
chona. It  is  very  astringent,  but  contains  no 
alkaline  principle,  and  is  not  used  by  European 
practitioners. — O' Shaughnesay,  page  248.  This 
is  the  most  important  species,  and,  from  the  re- 
moval of  the  others  to  separate  genera,  now 
nearly  alone  constitutes  the  genus  : is  a native 
of  Compeachy  and  of  the  West  Indies.  It  is  a 
lofty  branching  tree  with  a large  spreading  head, 
and  pinnate  shining  leaves.  The  timber  which 
is  so  well  known  from  its  extensive  employment 
for  furniture  and  cabinet  making  is  of  a reddish 
or  yellowish  brown  colour,  of  different  degrees  of 
brightness,  much  mottled  and  streaked,  very 
little  liable  to  shrink  or  warp,  free  from  taste  or 
smell,  except  when  kept  for  some  time,  when  it 
acquires  an  agreeable  odour  from  the  exudation 
of  a semi-resinous  juice  which  serves  to  preserve 
the  wood  from  the  attacks  of  insects.  It  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  imported  into  great 
Britain  before  1724.  The  quality  of  the  wood 
varies  much  according  to  the  situations  in  which 
it  grows,  that  which  is  produced  on  rocky  soil 
and  exposed  situations  is  the  best.  Spanish  maho- 
gany is  imported  into  England,  in  logs  of  about  1 0 
feet  long  and  from  20  to  26  inches  square.  From 
the  elevated  parts  of  the  West  Indies  and  from 
the  Spanish  Main  the  wood  is  close-grained  and 
of  a darker  colour  than  the  Honduras  Mahogany. 
This  is  imported  in  logs  of  from  2 to  4 feet 
square  though  both  kinds  are  no  doubt  produced 
by  the  same  tree.  Some  years  ago  the  Messrs. 
Broadwood  gave  the  large  sumof  £ 3000  for  three 
logs  of  Mahogany,  which  were  each  about  15  feet 
long  and  38  inches  square.  The  wood  was 
extremely  beautiful  and  capable  of  taking  the 
highest  polish. — Eng.  Cyc.  See  Mahogany. 

(7994)  SYLHET,  possesses  a few  manufac- 
tures. The  Natives  there  excel  in  some  kinds 
ivory  work.  They  manufacture  a variety  of  arti- 
cles, including  Ladies’  Bonnets.  They  also  make 
shields  of  Buffalo  and  Bhinoceros’  hides,  which 
are  celebrated  throughout  India  for  their  dura- 
bility and  polish.  The  varnish  is  made  of  the 
juice  of  the  Semecarpus  anacardium  (or  Indian 
marking  nut,)  which  has  already  attracted  at- 
tention. One  description  of  target  called 
ajla-o-i , which  is  made  here,  is  not  varnish- 
ed but  is  rendered  by  some  peculiar  pro- 
cess of  preparing  the  leather,  semi-transparent, 
l he  otter  skins  of  the  District  are  an  article  of 
traffic,  and  would  bear  a comparison  with  similar 
furs  in  Europe.  Considerable  quantities  of  them 
are  prepared  annually  both  here  and  in  Myrnen- 
sing.  They  were  formerly  sent  to  Thibet,  but 
they  arc  now  chiefly  exported  to  China.  The 
other  manufactures  for  which  Sylhet  is  famed, 
are  sword  handles,  morahs,  articles  of  brass  work 
(made  at  Toroft',)  and  fine  “ sectalpatee”  mats, 
such  as  are  commonly  used  in  Bengal,  for  cover- 
ing the  scats  of  chairs,  beds,  and  couches.  This- 
place  has,  also,  long  been  celebrated  for  the  pre- 
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paration  of  certain  perfumes,  as  the  attars  of 
uggur  or  lign  aloe,  and  naugissore  (Mesua  ferrea)  ; 
also  several  compounds  of  essential  oils,  of  which 
that  of  Cassia  is  one  of  the  principal  ingredients, 
the  tree  (Aquilaria  agallocha.  Itoxb.),  which  yields 
the  lign  aloe,  grows  in  the  Naga  country  between 
Syihet  and  Assam,  also  in  Cochin  China  and 
Siam.  Both  the  wood  and  the  essence  extracted 
from  it  at  Syihet,  are  purchased  by  Mogul  mer- 
chants for  exportal  ion  to  Bassora,  and  other 
Mahoinedan  countries,  where  they  are  held  in 
high  estimation  and  much  used,  the  attar,  as  a 
perfume,  and  the  wood,  for  fumigating  apart- 
ments and  cloths.  Lign  aloe  is  interesting  from 
its  antiquity  as  an  export  from  India,  being  an 
article  that  was  formerly  much  used  as  incense  in 
Western  Asia.  It  is  mentioned  under  the  name  of 
agallochum  in  Scripture. — Dr.  Tui/lor.  Amongst 
the  articles  of  export,  are  a variety  of  parti- 
coloured cloths,  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
Syihet  cloths.  Some  of  them  are  dyed  of  rich 
colours,  and  being  of  a strong  durable  texture,  are 
well  adapted  for  table  covers,  to  which  purpose 
they  are  usually  applied  in  the  Eastern  part  of 
Bengal . 

(799  5)  SYMPHOREMA.  Of  this  genus, 
AVightin  leones,  gives  involucratum,  362  ; poly- 
andrum,  363;  and  polynndru.ni,  1474. 

(7996)  SYMPHOREMA  INVOLUC1UTA. 
ArERBEN ACE.E,  A species  of  St.  Peter’s  Wort, 
cultivated  by  seed  or  cuttings.- — Riddell. 

(7997)  SYMPHYTUM  OFFICINALE. 
^vfXfpuTovj  Hiosc.  iv.  p.  9. 

Sunkootun,  Hind 

Roots  U'rge>  externally  black,  and  branching, 
about  a foot  long,  the  thickness  ot  the  fingei, 
fleshy.,  brittle,  succulent,  and  pulpy.  Inodorous, 
taste,  sweetish  and  mucilaginous.  The  plant  is 
highly  mucilaginous,  and  rather  astringent,  it 
also  contains  sugar  and  albumen.  The  recent 
root  is  iu  popular  use  in  France  in  cases,  of 
rupture  and  bruises.  Indeed  the  plant  derives 
jits  name  from  its  supposed  virtue  in  consolidat- 
ing wound s.—O’S/iaughnessy,  page  496. 

(7 9 9S ) SYMPLOCOS  (from  o-u^okI,  a knit- 
tin<r  together),  a genus  of  Plants  belonging  to 
the° natural  order  Slyracece,  This  genus  was 
made  the  type  of  a natural  order,  Symplocmea, 
by  P.  Don,  which  contained  only  this  example. 
It  has  a 3-parted  half-interior  calyx  ; rotate 
monopetalous  8-10 -parted  corolla,  Rubricate  in 
aestivation  •;  indefinite  stamens  inserted  in  the 
lobe  of  the  corolla,  with  the  filaments  cuspidate 
at  the  apex,  and  polyadelphous  at  the  base  ; 
erect  anthers  bursting  longitudinally  ; 3-:> -celled 
ovary  with  4 ovules  in  each  cell,  ihc  iruit  is 
a fleshy  drupe,  containing  a 3-5  ^celled  nut  , the 
cells  containing  but  one  seed,  which  has  an 
inverted  embryo  lying  in  albumen,  and  a supe- 
rior radicle.  The  species  are  trees,  having  all ei- 
nate  either  entire  or  serrated  leaves  without 
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stipules,  and  turning  yellow  in  drying.  The 
flowers  are  axillary,  sessile,  or  pedunculate, 
few,  of  a white  or  scarlet  colour,  and  sup-  ■ 
plied  with  bracteas  at  their  base.  Upwards  . 
of  30  species  have  been  described.  They  all 
possess  an  astringent  principle  in  their  leaves, 
and  some  are  used  in  dyeing. — Eng.Cyc.  Wight, 
iu  leones,  gives  Symplocos  foliosa,  1234;  Gard- 
neriana,  1231  ; microphylla,  1232;  monantha, 

1236  ; nervosa,  1235  ; obtusa,  1233  ; pendula, 

1237  ; pulchra,  1230;  racemose,  1235. 

(7999)  SYMPLOCOS  RACEMOSA,  Racemed  . 
Symplocos. 

Lodh.  Hind. 

Racemose-Flowered  Symplocos.  Leaves  oblong 
glabrous,  serrated ; flowers  arranged  in  racemes, 
mostly  axillary ; nut  of  fruit  3-celled.  This  ■ 
plant  is  a native  of  Burdwar  and  Midnapore,  in 
Bengal.  It  is  used  extensively  by  the  natives  ■ 
as  a red  dye. — Eng.  Ggc.  Grows  in  the  Kotah  . 
jungles  ; the  bark,  used  to  dye  red  with,  is  ex-  • 
ported. — Q-enl.  Med.  Top.  page  197.  The 
bark  of  the  root  is  used,  and  the  tree  is  found  iu  i 
Rajpootanah,  but  the  root  is  imported  into 
Ajmere  from  Delhie,  and  used  in  dyeing  red;, 
also  in  medicine,  being  considered  heating,  and  i 
promotive  of  the  secretions  ; used  in  mesalihs  of 
animals  : four  seers  are  sold  for  one  rupee. — 
Qeul.  Med.  Top.  p.  144. 

(8000)  SYMPLOCOS.  Species.  A few  of 
the  people  of  Lampteug  in  Sikkim  find  employ- 
ment in  drying  the  leaves  of  a shrub,  one  of  the; 
genus  Symplocos,  for  the  Tibet  market,  which 
are  used  as  a yellow  dye. — Ilooier,  Him.  Jour. 
Vol.  II.  p.  41. 

(S001)  SYMPLOCOS  SPICATA.  The  nuts 
of  S.  spicata  are  very  hard  and  resemble  a little 
fluted  pitcher.  This  plant  is  a native  of  Silhet. 
—Eng.  Ggc. 

(8002)  SYNANTHEREA.  A great  and  very 
natural  order,  usually  termed  Composila,  and 
named  as  above  from  their  anthers  being  collect- 
ed into  one  adherent  mass.  They  have  been  also- 
named  Syngenesere  from  the  same  cause,  it  is 
composed  of  herbaceous,  rarely  woody  plants,- 
with  compound  flowers,  that  is,  bearing  a varia-; 
ble  number  of  flowers,  sometimes  uni-sexual,  and- 
sometimes  hermaphrodite,  united  together  on 
a common  receptacle.  They  occur  in  all  parts 
of  the  globe  ; in  France  they  constitute  as  much 
as  one-seventh  of  all  the  phanerogamic  division  ; 
at  the  Cape  one-sixth  ; iu  Germany  one-eighth  ; 
in  America  one-sixth.  Dr.Wallich  enumerates  426 
India  species  from  the  plains  and  mountains  of 
India.  A bitter  principle  abounds  in  several  of  this 
order,  for  example  in  the  Absmthimns  or  worm- 
wood ; essential  oil  exists  plentifully  in  the  cam- 
omiles and  pellitory,  and  these  species  are  at  the 
same  time  exceedingly  bitter  ; the  seeds  of  many 
possess  a fixed  oil  iu  such  quantities  as  to  render* 
its  manufacture  economical;  for  instance,  ti©1 
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ieeds  of  the  sunflower,  and  ramtill.  'L'lie  es- 
sential oil  resides  in  the  perispcrm,  the  fixed  oil 
in  the  almond. 

The  proper  juice  of  some  Synanthereae  is  milky 
and  rather  narcotic,  still  hut  few  are  justly  sus- 
pected of  dangerous  properties.  Starch  is  but 
in  verv  small  proportion  in  any  ot  the  species, 
hence  few  can  he  deemed  alimentary,  though 
from  the  presence  of  mucilage,  saccharine  mat- 
ters, and  extractive  or  modified  bitter  principles, 
some  are  used  as  table  vegetables,  such  as  the 
irtiehoke,  lettuce,  and  endive  ; no  peculiar  prin- 
ciple of  much  importance  has  been  detected  in 
;he  plants  of  this  order. 

In  their  medical  uses  these  plants  are  tonic, 
febrifuge,  vermifuge,  or  emollient.  The  proper- 
;ies  of  one  species  generally  co-exist  in  all  the 
congenerous  individuals,  and  thus  the  research 
for  substitutes  is  much  facilitated.  —O’ Shaugh- 
nessy,  page  405. 

(S003)  SYNDESMIS  TAVOY  AN  A.  Meegui 
ied-wood.?  Mergui  red-wood  is  a valuable  dye 
vood  for  both  black  and  red,  but  more  especially 
or  orange.  From  an  article  in  the  Journal  of 
,he  Asiatic  Society,  it  appears  that  “ a number  of 
experiments,  made  at  the  request  of  Mr.  G. 
swiuton,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Speir,  upon  the  Mergui 
lye  wood,  prove  that  it  affords,  with  the  mor- 
lants  commonly  used  by  dyers,  colours  equally 
night,  and  of  a more  permanent  nature  than  those 
>f  most  other  dye  woods.  The  colours  imparted  to 
iilk  with  different  mordants  were  as  follows  : — 

1.  — Muriate  of  tin.  Three  shades  of  orange, 
varying  with  the  temperature  of  the  bath,  and 
he  time  of  immersion. 

2.  — Acetate  of  alumiu.  Two  shades  of  flame 
colour. 

3.  — Acetate  of  iron.  Two  shades  of  drab. 

4.  — Ditto , with  a iceak  decoction  of  galls. 
V fine  black,  two  shades. 

5.  — Mixed  with  manjit,  a variety  of  red  and 
jinks  are  obtained,  but  not  perhaps  equal  in 
ntensity  to  those  of  the  manjit  alone.  The  chief 
ittraction  of  this  wood  as  a dye,  is  the  orange 
:olour  which  it  yields  with  the  aid  of  muriate  of 
in  and  acetate  of  alumina,  of  a great  variety  of 
bade. — Mason. 

These  results  shew  that  the  Mergui  wood  is 
leserving  of  further  attention,  and  that  it  may 
jecome  eventually  an  important  article  of  com- 
nerce  with  our  possessions  on  the  Tenasserim 
>oast.  It  is  not  quite  certain,  however 
vliat  tree  produces,  the  Mergui  red-wood, 
fhe  flowers  which  accompanied  the  speci- 
aens  of  the  wood  sent  to  Calcutta,  belonged 
o the  Burman  black  varnish  tree,  yet 
dr.  Maingay  who  sent  them,  thought  it  a dif- 
erent  tree.  Mr  Mason  imagines  there  was  some 
nistake,  and  that  the  Mergui  red-wood  is 
dentical  with  the  Tavoy  red -wood,  viz.  Syndesmis 
taxoyaua. — Mason. 
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Tavoy  red  wood  makes  handsome  furniture, 
and  is  used  in  Tavoy  for  the  same  purposes 
to  which  gum  kino  wood  is  applied  at  Maul- 
main.  When  the  wood  is  steeped  in  ferru- 
ginous mud,  it  turns  jet  black,  and  looks  like 
ebony,  'l'lie  large  cylinder  knobs,  one  or  two 
inches  in  diameter,  so  often  noticed  in  the  ears 
of  Karen  women  at  Tavoy,  are  made  of  this 
wood  after  the  colour  has  been  changed. — Ma- 
son. 

(8004)  SYNGNATIIIDiE,  a family  of  Fishes, 
embracing,  according  to  some  authors,  the  Pipe- 
Fishes,  the  Sea-Horses,  and  the  Winged  Sea- 
Horses.  These  forms  are  sometimes  assigned 
to  distinct  families,  as  in  the  following  defini- 
tions : — 

(8005)  Syngnathidce , Pipe-Fishes. — Body  pro- 
longed, slender,  linear,  or  angulated ; snout 
greatly  prolonged,  cylindrical ; mouth  terminal, 
vertical.  Ventral  fins  absent ; caudal  fin  want- 
ing in  some. 

(8006)  Eippocampidee,  Sea-Horses. — Head 
and  body  compressed  ; snout  narrow,  tubular  ; 
mouth  terminal.  Pectorals  small;  dorsal  single; 
caudal  fin  wanting. 

(8007)  Pegasidcc,  Winged  Sea-Horses. — Body 
broad,  depressed ; snout  suddenly  contracted, 
narrow,  somewhat  protractile  ; mouth  terminal, 
beneath.  Pectorals  generally  large  ; caudal  fin 
small.  They  all  agree  in  having  the  endo-ske- 
leton  partially  ossified  ; exo-skeleton  ganoid ; 
gills  tufted  (hence  the  group  is  named  Lopho- 
branchia),  in  the  opercular  aperture  being  small, 
and  the  swimming-bladder  without  an  air-duct. 
We  shall  illustrate  this  family  by  a short  descrip- 
tion of  the  British  species  : — 

(8008)  Syngnatkus  has  the  body  elongated, 
slender  covered  with  a series  of  indurated  plates 
arranged  in  parallel  lines.  Head  long;  both 
jaws  produced,  united,  tubular.  No  ventral  fins. 
In  certain  ot  the  species  the  males  are  furnished 
with  an  elongated  pouch  under  the  tail  ; these 
are  called  marsupial,  and  include  the  British 
species  S.  Acus  and  8.  Typhle. 

(8009)  Syngnathus  Acus , the  Great  Pipe-Fish, 
is  one  of  the  most  common  forms  of  the  genus.  It 
is  found  on  many  parts  of  the  British  coast,  some- 
times at  low-water  amongst  sea-weeds  , at  other 
times  in  deep  water.  The  most  curious  feature 
in  the  economy  of  this  fish  is  the  fact  that  the 
roe  is  transferred  from  the  belly  of  the  female  to 
the  pouch  of  the  male. 

(8010)  Syngnathus  Typhle  (Linnaeus),  the 
Deep-Nosed  Pipe-Fish,  Lesser  Pipe-Fish,  or 
Shorter  Pipe-Fish  ; Acus  Aristotelis  and  Typhle 
antiquorum  of  Willughby.  This  fish  is  distinguish- 
ed from  the  last  by  the  more  compressed  form  of 
the  jaws.  From  the  British  species  it  is  distin- 
guished by  the  possession  on  the  part  of  the 
male  of  a pouch  for  the  reception  of  the  ova. 
The  habits  of  this  fish  resemble  those  of  the  last. 

(8011)  Syngnathus  aqnoreus , the  /Equoreal 
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Pipe-Fish.  This  fish  has  no  subcaudal  pouch. 
It  is  comparatively  rare  on  the  British  coast. 

(8012)  Syngnathus  anguintms , the  Snake 
Pipe-Fish.  Although  this  and  the  preceding 
species  possess  no  subcaudal  pouch,  the  ova 
after  exclusion  from  the  female  are  carried  by 
the  male  in  separate  hemispheric  depressions  oil 
the  external  surface  of  the  abdomen. 

(8013)  Syngnathus  ophidion,  the  Straight- 
Nosed  Pipe-Fish,  is  known  by  its  stright  nose. 
It  is  about  nine  inches  in  length. 

(8014)  Syngnathus  lumbriciformis,  the  Worm 
Pipe-Fish,  is  the  smallest  of  the  British  species. 
It  has  been  taken  on  various  parts  of  the  coast. 
It  does  not  exceed  five  inches  in  length.  The 
young  of  this  species  have  been  observed  to 
undergo  a curious  metamorphosis.  On  their  es- 
cape from  the  egg  the  tail  is  covered  with  a fin- 
like  membrane,  and  it  also  possesses  pectoral 
fins.  During  their  growth  the  caudal  membrane 
and  pectoral  fins  are  absorbed. 

(8015)  Hippocampus. — The  Jaws  are  united 
and  tubular,  the  mouth  placed  at  the  end.  The 
body  compressed,  short,  and  deep.  The  whole 
length  of  the  body  and  tail  divided  by  longi- 
tudinal and  transverse  ridges,  with  tubercular 
points  at  the  angles  of  intersection  ; both  sexes 
have  pectoral  and  dorsal  fins  ; the  females  only 
have  an  anal  fin  ; neither  has  ventral  or  caudal 
fins. 

(8016)  Hippocampus  brevirostris,  the  Sea- 
Horse,  or  Short-Nosed  Hippocampus,  is  occasion- 
ally met  on  the  British  coasts.  The  habits  of  these 
creatures  are  very  singnlar.  When  swimming 
about  they  maintain  a vertical  position,  but  the 
tail  is  ready  to  grasp  whatever  meets  it  in  the 
water.  It  quickly  entwines  in  any  direction  round 
weeds  or  other  objects,  and  when  fixed  the  ani- 
mal intently  watches  surrounding  objects  and 
darts  at  its  prey  with  great  dexterity.  W hen  two 
are  together  they  often  twist  their  tails  together. 
Their  eyes  move  independently  of  each  other,  as 
in  the  chameleon. 

(8017)  Pegasus  has  a snout  as  in  the  previous 
genera,  but  the  mouth  is  under  it,  and  moveable. 
Two  distinct  ventral  fins  behind  the  pectoral, 
which  are  often  large,  hence  the  name  of  Pegasus 
or  Flying  Horse.  The  species  are  found  in  In- 
dian Seas  (Yarrell,  History  oj  British  Fishes  ; 
Adams,  Manual  of  Natural  History.) — Eng.  Gyc. 

(8018)  SYRINGA  (from  o-bpiyt,  a pipe),  the 
name  of  a genus  of  Plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Oleacere.  The  English  name  of 
this  genus, Lilac,  is  said  to  be  derived  from  ‘ lilag,’ 
the  Persian  for  a flower  It  is  known  by  a small  4- 
toothed  calyx  ; funnel-shaped  corolla,  with  a 4- 
parted  limb  ; 2 stamens  ; a trifid  stigma  ; a 2- 
celled,  2-valved,  2-seeded  capsule  ; the  valves 
boat-shaped,  with  a dissepiment  in  the  middle. 
The  species  are  natives  of  Europe  and  the  colder 
parts  of  Asia.  They  arc  deciduous  shrubs,  with 
simple  leaves,  having  purple  or  white  flowers, 
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which  are  arranged  in  beautiful  thyrsoid  terminal 
panicles,  and  are  very  fragrant. — 'Eng.  Cyc. 

(8019)  SIRINGA  is  also  the  name  that  is - 
commonly  but  improperly  given  to  the  species « 
of  Philaddphus,  or  Mock-Orange.  The  name 
Syringa  was  given  to  the  Lilac  on  account  of  its  ■ 
stems  being  used  for  the  manufacture  of  Turkish 
pipes.  I he  stems  ot  the  P.  coronarius  are  also  i 
used  for  the  same  purpose,  and  equally  with  the 
Lilac  it  had  the  name  of  Pipe-Privet,  or  Pipe 
LYee,  given  it  when  first  introduced  into  great  t 
Britain  and  afterwards  the  name  Syringa. . 
— Eng.  Gyc. 

(8020)  SYRINGA  CHINENSIS,  Chinese: 
Lilac.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate.  Flowers  pur- 
ple. It  is  a native  of  China.  In  character  i 
it  is  intermediate  between  S.  vulgaris  and  S. 
Persica,  and  agrees  with  a hybrid  plant  produc- 
ed at  Rouen  by  M.  Vain,  and  called  S.  Rofoma-  ■ 
gensis , the  Rouen  Lilac.  It  is  a plant  that  l 
grows  vigorously,  and  attains  a height  of  ten  on 
twelve  feet.  The  sorts  known  in  nurseries  as  • 
the  Belgic  Lilas  de  Marly  and  the  Lilas  Sauge, 
are  varieties  of  this  species. — Eng.  Gyc. 

(8021)  SYRINGA  EMODI  has  elliptical- 
oblong  leaves,  glaucous  beneath,  attenuated  at : 
the  base,  and  acuminated  at  the  apex,  with  pur-  • 
pic  flowers.  It  is  a native  of  Kumaon  near  the 
Himalayas. — Eng.  Gyc. 

(8022)  SYRINGA  PERSICA,  the  Per- 
sian Lilac.  Leaves  small,  lanceolate.  Flowers >. 
purple.  It  is  a native  of  Persia,  and  is  a small  ] 
shrub,  from  four  to  six  feet  high.  It  is  one  of ! 
the  most  ornamental  of  low  deciduous  shrubs, 
and  ou  that  account  is  very  commonly  cultivated. 
When  planted  in  pots  and  forced,  it  may  be : 
made  to  flower  at  Christmas ; but  by  this  pro- 
cess the  fragrance  of  the  flowers  is  lost.  Of  this  • 
species  also  three  varieties  are  found  in  English 
nurseries,  the  White,  the  Cut-Leaved,  and  the . 
Sage-Leaved  Persian  Lilacs. — Eng.  Gyc. 

(8023)  SYRINGA  VILLOSA  has  villous  leaves, 
and  is  found  in  China  on  mountains  about  Pekin, 
but  neither  of  these  species  is  cultivated  in 
England  although  both  would  probably  bear  the : 
climate. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(8024)  SYRINGA  V ULGARIS,  the  Common 
Lilac,  known  by  its  ovate  heart-shaped  pointed  I 
leaves.  It  is  a native  of  Persia,  Hungary,  and 
the  borders  of  the  Danube.  Dr.  Sibthorp  found 
it  wild  on  Mount  Hmmus,  but  not  in  Greece. 
This  shrub  has  been  long  cultivated  by  the  Turks, 
and  was  brought  from  Constantinople  to  Vienna 
by  the  ambassador  Busbequius,  in  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century,  from  whence  it  spread  over 
the  rest  of  Europe.  It  is  now  one  of  the  com- 
monest ornaments  of  our  shrubberies  blossom- 
ing, together  with  the  laburnum,  in  May. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  shrubs  that  resists 
the  injurious  influence  of  the  smoke  of 
cities,  and  flourishes  in  great  perfection  in  most 
of  the  squares  of  London.  It  grows  to  the 
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height  of  20  feet  and  upwards,  and  sends  up 
from  the  parent  stem  an  abundance  ot  suckers, 
which,  if  allowed  to  grow,  form  a dense  mass  ot 
stems  : these  are  commonly  left,  but  it  cut  down 
as  they  are  produced,  the  parent  stem  may  be 
trained  so  as  to  grow  as  a small  tree.  It  grows 
very  fast,  as  much  as  from  eighteen  inches  to 
three  feet  in  the  year,  and  endures,  according  to 
the  soil,  for  twenty  to  fifty  years.  Several  varieties 
are  well  known. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(8025)  SYZYG1UM,  a large  tropical  genus 
of  Plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Myrta- 
cece,  so  named  from  <rv(uyos,  coupled,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  manner  in  which  the  branches  and 
leaves  are  united  together  in  pairs,  'lhe  calyx- 
tube  is  obovate,  with  the  limb  nearly  entire. 
Petals  4-5,  forming  a calvptra ; stamens  numer- 
ous, free  ; style  single  ; stigma  simple  ; ovary 
2 -celled,  ovules  several  in  each  cell.  Berry  1- 
celled,  I-  or  few-seeded.  Trees,  or  shrubs,  of  a 
highly  ornamental  appearance  from  their  smooth 
shining  leaves,  which  are  opposite  and  entire. 

Of  the  species,  S.  Guineense,  a native  of  the 
coast  of  Guinea  and  Senegal,  has  been  employed 
as  a remedy  in  rheumatism.  S.  paniculatum,  a 
native  of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  is  there  called 
Bois  a Ecorce  Blanche.  A’.  Jambolanum  is  a 
native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  there  most  exten- 
sively diffused,  being  planted  near  villages  in 
clumps  of  trees,  chiefly  on  account  of  its  fruit, 
which  is  sometimes  called  Java  Plum  by  Euro- 
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peans,  but  Jamoon  by  the  natives.  It  is  of  a 
rich  purplish  colour,  but  of  a subastringent 
sweetish  taste,  which  is  more  agreeable  to  the 
native  than  to  the  European  palate.  The  fruit 
is  sometimes  soaked  for  an  hour  in  salt  and 
water,  when  it  makes  an  approach  to  the  flavour 
of  olives,  'l  he  bark  is  astringent,  and  dyes  of  a 
brown  colour  ; the  wood  is  hard,  close-grained, 
and  durable,  and  therefore  much  employed. — 
En<j.  Cyc.  Dr.  Wight,  in  leones,  gives  Syzygium 
carophyllaceum,  540;  densiflorum,  999 ; Jam- 
bolanum, 535-  553  ; lanceolatum,  530  ; nerv- 
osum, 552  ; oblatum,  622  ; rubicundum,  53S  ; 
rugosuin,  339  ; salicifolium,  539  ; and  Zeyla- 
nicum,  73. 

(8026)  SYZYC-IUM  JAMBOLANUM. 

Jamoon,  Hind.  | Noerala  Mara,  Can, 

Navvel  Marum,  Tam.  j Neradi,  Tel. 

A fine  large  tree  of  common  occurrence,  suit- 
ed for  avenues  ; the  fruit  small,  and  somewhat 
astringent,  sold  in  the  bazars.  The  wood  is 
much  used  for  ordinary  purposes,  but  is  of  little 
value.  Travancore  361,  Mysore  21,22,37,  Ma- 
sulipatam,  Palamcottah  247,  Bangalore  307, 
Hort.  garden  45.  The  bark,“  Neradi  Bark,” 
has  been  classed  as  a tanning  substance  by 
Buchanan,  in  his  journey  to  Mysore,  and  in  the 
Jury  Reports  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  but  it 
proved  a failure  even  with  the  careful  mamu-e- 
ment  of  Mr.  Bowden. — M.  E.  J.  E. 


T. 


(8027)  TABASIIEER,  Banslochun,  Sugar 
of  Bamboo, 


Tabasheer,  Arab. 
Bansk,  Bkng. 
Chuh-hwang,  Citin. 
Oonamakoo.  Uualie, 
Cyng. 

Banslochun,  Cash. 
Tabachir,  Fu- 
Tabaschir,  Ger- 
A siliceous  concretion 


Vansloclum,  Guz. 
Tabasheer,  Hind. 
Tabashir,  Lat. 
Tabashir,  Turk. 
Moongil  ooppoo,  Tam. 
Veduroo-ooppoo,  Tel. 
Banslochun.  Beng. 
Tivakshera.  Sans. 
found  in  joints  of  the 
female  bamboo.  It  is  bluish  white,  concrete, 
adhesive  to  the  tongue,  at  a red  heat  fuses  into  a 
transparent  glass.  It  is  composed  of  silica  70, 
potash  30,  per  100.  The  Persians  deem  it  tonic 
and  aphrodisiac.  The  Arabs  suppose  it  to  be 
astringent.  From  its  composition  we  are  war- 
ranted in  supposing  it  to  be  entirely  inert. 

Faulkner.  O' Shaughnessy , page  694. 

Some  Tenasscrim  bamboos  secrete  tabasheer, 
which  has  a place  among  native  medicinal  sub- 
stances.— Mason.  It  resists  acid,  is  indestructible 
by  fire  ; and  forms,  on  being  fused  with  alkalies,  a 
sort  of  glass.  It  is  much  esteemed  by  the  Hin- 
doos, Persians,  and  Arabs  as  a powerful  tonic, 
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and  is  said  by  them  to  have  great  efficacy  in 
internal  bruises.  It  is  imported  into  Bombay 
chiefly  from  Singapore  -.  small  quantiles  are  al- 
so brought  from  the  Malabar  Coast. — Faulk- 
ner. Dr.  Irvine  has  often  removed  it  from 
old  bamboos  at  Hoshungabad.  It  is  brought 
to  Ajmeer  from  Hurdwar,  and  is  used  as°an 
aphrodisiac  and  in  general  debility.  One  massa 
is  the  dose,  and  it  is  sold  at  two*  tolalis  for  one 
rupee. — Gen.  Med  Top.  p.  128. 

(8028)  TABERNiEMONTANA,  a genus  of 

Plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Apocy- 
nacece,  found  in  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America,  also  in  Australia,  India,  and  other 
tropical  parts  of  Asia.  The  genus  is  character- 
ised by  having  monopetalous  inferior  flowers  ; 
corolla  salver-shaped  ; stamens  5,  included  • 
anthers  sagittate  : ovaries  2 ; style  filiform  • 
stigma  dilated  at  base,  trifid.  Seeds  in  a follil 
de,  immersed  in  pulp.  The  flowers  of  many 
species  are  very  sweet  scented,  and  the  double- 
flowered  variety  of  T.  coronaria  is  a very  orna 
mental  shrub,  and  one  of  the  most  common  in 
Indian  gardens.  The  deep  red  pulp  surrounded 
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the  seeds  of  this  species  appears  capable  of  yield- 
ing- a beautiful  colour.  The  cream-like  sap  of 
T.  ntilis,  the  Milk-Tree,  or  Hya  of  Demerarn, 
is  not  only  of  an  innoxious  character,  but  said 
to  be  very  nourishing.  It  affords  a remarkable 
example  of  a tree  of  this  suspected  family  yield- 
ing an  article  of  food.  Some  of  the  other  spe- 
cies are  employed  as  medicines  in  the  countries 
where  they  are  indigenous.  The  sap  of  T.  per- 
sicariafolia  is  considered  a poison  in  Mauri- 
tius. The  wood  is  employed  in  turnery.  Dr. 
Wight  in  leones,  gives  Tabernaemontana  coro- 
liaria,  477  ; crispa,  470;  dichotoma,  433; 
parviflora,  303  ; and  recurva,  470. 

(S029)  T ABERNiEMONT  A N A CORO- 

NAR1A.  Garland.  Taberna.emonta. 

T'irki  Tugar,  Hind., 

Is  the  name  of  the  single  flowered  Tabernae- 
inontana,  and  Bura-Tugur  that  of  the  double 
flowered.  Common  in  gardens  at  Kotali  and 
elsewhere.  This  shrub  is  very  ornamental  and 
the  flowers  are  fragrant  during  the  night. — Genl. 
Med.  Top.  p.  186  In  the  Dekhan  Tabernae- 
montana  Coronaria,  is  a common  shrub  in  gar- 
dens with  dark  shining  leaves,  flowers  generally 
double,  colour  pure  white,  resembling  wax, 
having  a faint  pleasant  smell  ; propagated  readi- 
ly by  cuttings. — Riddell. 

(8030)  TEBERNiEMONTANA  CORO- 
NARIA, vau:  Flora  plena. 

The  foliage  of  the  double  flowered  Gar- 
land Tabemaemontana  tree  very  beautifully 
contrasts  with  its  large  blue  white  dou- 
ble flowers  ; which  are  often  improperly  call- 
ed on  the  Tenasserim  Coast,  “ wax  flowers  ” 
The  wax  flower  of  Bengal  is  a trailing 
creeper,  Hoya  carnosa,  which  has  been  recent- 
ly introduced  into  European  gardens.  The 
single  flowered  variety  is  seen  occasionally  but 
not  often. — Mason. 

(8031)  TABERNiEMONTANA  PERSI- 
CA11LEFOLIA,  Polygonum  leaved  Taber- 

N.EMONTANA. 

Tugur,  Hind. 

A straight  middling  sized  tree  in  the  gardens 
at  Kotali  ; the  tree  is  sacred,  and  the  wood  is 
scented  and  used  in  incense. — Genl.  Med.  Top. 

p.  186. 

(8032)  TABERNiEMONTANA  RECURVA. 
Recurved  Tabern;emontana.  This  is  a low 
shrub  indigenous  about  Maulmain,  remarkable 
for  its  recurved  peduncles  and  fragrant  flowers. 
— Mason. 

(8033)  TABLE-CLOTHS.  This  manufacture 
is  carried  on  at  the  towns  of  Cuddalore,  Chin- 
gleput,  and  in  the  outskirts  of  Madras,  and  are 
equal  in  quality  to  those  of  English  manufacture. 
They  are  of  different  sizes,  the  largest  9 cubits 
in  breadth  and  15  in  length  and  12  cubits  long 
by  6 broad,  the  smallest  9 by  4.  They  are 
sold  at  different  rates.  The  Table  cloths  and 
Napkins  of  Pondicherry  from  the  works  of  Mon- 
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sieur  R.  Godfroy  are  very  good  in  quality,  van 
mg  m size  from  the  ordinary  table  cloth  to  tho's 
of  dimensions  suited  to  public  entertainments 
1 lie  Madras  Exhibition  Jury  expressed  their  ur* 
qualified  approbation  of  this  fabric,  made  wit 
thread  and  wove,  with  machinery  set  up  by  tin 
enterprising  firm  connected  with  this  manufactm 
in  this  country,  ihe  design,  now  commonL 
called  the  Damask  pattern,  and  imitated  in  van 
ous  parts  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  was  intro- 
duced at  these  works.  The  Jury  desired  to  brin 
this  manufacture  to  the  especial  notice  of  tin 
Committee  of  the  Madras  Exhibition  and  award 
ed  a 1st  Class  Medal. — M.  E.  J.  R.  Polar  Chett 
exhibited  the  finest  quality  of  wove  Table  Clotlil 
and  Napkins  made  at  Madras,  the  Jury  awardee 
him  a 2nd  Class  Medal. — M.  E.  J.  R. 

(8034)  1 ACAMAIIAC.  A resin  obtained  from 
the  Fagarci  Oclandra  ; and  likewise,  it  is  sup| 
posed,  from  the  Populns  balsami/era  It  is  imi 
P0l'ted  from  America  in  large  oblong  masset 
wrapt  in  flag  leaves.  It  is  of  a light  brown  colour 
very  brittle,  and  easily  melted.  When  pure  i 
has  an  aromatic  smell,  between  that  of  lavendei 
and  musk  ; and  dissolves  completely  in  alcohol- 
water  having  no  action  on  it.  Thomsons  Che- 
mistry. — Faulkner. 

(8035)  TACCA,  a genus  of  Plants  belonging  tc 
the  natural  order  Taccacece,  placed  near  Avoid- 
ace  a:,  and  Aristolochiacece , and  resembling  Di 
oscoreacece,  in  having  radical  tubers  w hid- 
ebound in  fmcula.  The  genus  is  named  from  the- 
Malay  name  of  one  of  the  species,  which  are  fount 
in  the  hotter  parts  of  India  and  in  the  South  See 
Islands.  The  genus  is  characterised  by  having  i 
6-partite  calyx,  with  a 6 partite  corolla,  and  f 
stamens  which  are  inserted  in  the  calyx  : styles 
3 ; stigmas  stellate.  Very  dry,  hexangulaiy 
many-seeded.  The  plants  have  perennial  tubers,- 
with  a short  compressed  rhizoma,  from  which 
proceed  the  stalked  and  the  so-called  radical 
leaves  and  herbaceous  scapes.  The  plants  of- 
this  family  are  possessed  of  some  acridity  both 
in  their  tubers  and  in  their  herbaceous  parts,  but 
the  roots  lose  some  of  this  quality  by  culture,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  become  larger.  Those, 
of  T.  pinnatifida , the  best-known  species,  and  a. 
native  of  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  the  Moluccas,; 
Madagascar,  and  Australia,  are  roundish,  red, 
the  size  of  a man’s  fist,  extremely  bitter,  and 
acrid.  The  tubers  of  this  plant,  and  also  those- 
of  T.  dubia  and  T.  montanu,  are  rasped  and 
macerated  for  four  or  five  days  in  water;  a 
white  highly  nutritious  faecula  like  arrow-root  is  • 
then  separated,  and,  like  sago,  is  employed  as  - 
an  article  of  diet  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ma- 
layan Peninsula  and  the  Moluccas.  In  Tahiti 
and  some  of  the  Society  Islands  they  make  cakes  - 
of  the  tubers  of  T.  pinnatifida , which  are  the 
Tacca  Youy  of  some  navigators.  They  form  an 
article  of  diet  in  China  and  Cochin-China,  and 
also  in  Travancore,  in  India,  where,  according  to 
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J)r.  Ainslie,  they  attain  a large  size,  and  the 
natives  eat  them  with  some  acid  to  subdue  their 
acrimonv.  (Roylc’s  ‘ Illustr.,  p.  378.)  1 he 

petioles'  and  stalks  boiled  for  some  time  are  also 
used  as  articles  of  diet  in  China  and  Cochin-China. 
In  Tahiti  the  plant  is  called  Tya  : its  feecula 
is  largely  prepared,  and  is  sometimes  preferred 
to  that  of  Maranta  arrow-root  by  the  English, 
to  whom  it  is  sold  under  that  name  by  the  native 
converts  at  the  missionary  station,  and  exported 
to  London.  It  is  also  sometimes  called  Tahiti 
Salep.  This  plant  must  not.  be  confounded  with 
the  Arum  macrorhizum,  the  tuberous  root-stalk 
of  which  is  also  edible,  and  when  prepared  is 
called  Taka,  which  similarity  in  name  and  in 
uses  has  frequently  caused  confusion,  and  the 
mistaking  of  one  plant  for  the  other.  In  Singa- 
pore T.  crista  la  is  called  Water-Lily. — Eng.  Cyc. 


(8036)  TACCA  PINNATIF1DA  Lin. 


Tam. 


Tacca,  also 
Malay 
Soorana,  Sans. 


Leeker, 


Cara  Camay  kalung, 

Kunda,  Duk. 

Cuuda  gudda  Tel. 
l’oja,  Bunda. 

This  root,  says  Ainslie,  appears  to  be  eaten  in 
many  Eastern  countries,  such  as  China,  Cochin- 
China,  and  Banda,  in  which  last  mentioned, 
where  sago  is  scarce,  it  is  in  common  use.  In 
Otaheite  and  other  Society  isles,  they  make,  of 
the  meal  of  it,  a nourishing  gelatinous  cake,  like 
that  made  of  salep.  It  possesses  a considerable 
degree  of  acrimony,  and  requires  frequent  washing 
in  cold  water  previously  to  its  being  dressed.  In 
Travancore,  where  this  root  grows  to  a very 
large  size,  and  is  called  Chanay  kelengu,  it 
is  much  eaten  by  the  Natives  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  mixing  a sufficient  portion  of 
some  agreeable  acid  with  it,  lo  subdue  its 
natural  pungency. — Ainslie  p.  248.  See  All  row 
Boot,  also  Food,  also  Maranta. 

(8037)  TAGCACF/E,  a small  natural  order 
of  Endogenous  Plants  belonging  to  the  Epigy- 
nose  group.  There  are  but  two  genera  belong- 
ing to  this  order,  Tacca  and  Attaccia.  The 
species  are  large  perennial  herbaceous  plants, 
with  a tuberous  root,  a short  stem  bearing  scapes, 
and  having  exstipulate  radical  pedatifid  pinnati- 
ful  rarely  entire  leaves,  with  curved  parallel  veins. 
The  flowers,  which  are  placed  on  the  top  of  a 
single  scape,  are  in  umbels,  and  are  united  ; the 
tube  of  the  perianth  is  superior,  and  united  to 
the  germen  ; limb  petaloid,  equal  or  unequal, 
persistent ; stamen  6 ; filaments  dilated  ; ovary 
composed  of  3 connected  carpels,  with  5 parietal 
polyspermous  placentae  ; styles  3,  connate.  The 
fruit  baccate,  with  seeds  lunate,  striated,  and 
the  embryo  situated  on  the  outside  of  fleshy 
albumen. — Eng.  Cyc.  p.  1004. 

(8038)  TACSONIA  PINNATISTIPULA. 
Passi flora cEjE.  These  are  climbing  plants 
nearly  allied  to  the  Passion  Flowers,  and  require 
the  same  treatment.  Colors  rose  or  pink.- 
' Riddell. 


TALC. 

(8039)  TADA1-I  WOOD. 

Tadda,  Tel.  | Kakalatee,  Tam. 

(8040)  T7EN1S  BLEC1INOIDES,  Tape- 
worm pern.  The  tapeworm  fern,  so  called  from 
the  resemblance  of  the  line  of  sori  to  a tape 
worm,  is  not  infrequent  in  Tenasscrim. — Mason. 

(8041)  TAGETES  E RECTA,  Tall  Mary- 
gold. 

Geuda,  IIind. 


A great  variety  in  gardens. — Gen.  Med.  Top. 

p.  206. 

(8042)  TAGETES  LUCIDA,  Composite. 
African  Marigold.  This  is  common  in  all  gar- 
dens, and  readily  grown  from  seed. — Riddell. 

(8043)  TAGETES  PATULA,  French 
Marygold. 

Gool-jafare,  Hind. 

Common  in  gardens. — Gen.  Med.  Top.  page 

206. 

(8044)  TALAUMA  IIODGSONI,  a magno- 
lia growing  on  Tonglo  in  Sikkim  at  an  elevation 
of  several  thousand  feet.  It  is  a large  tree, 
with  very  dense  foliage,  and  deep  shining  leave  <, 
a foot  to  eighteen  inches  long,  most  of  its  flow- 
ers drop  unexpanded  from  the  tree  and  diffuse  a 
very  aromatic  fragrance : they  are  nearly  as 
large  as  the  fist,  the  outer  leaves  purple,  the 
inner  pure  white.  —JlooJcer,  Him.  Journ.  Vol.  I. 
page  163. 


(8045)  TALC. 
Kobub  ul  arz,  Arab. 
Minirum,  Cyng. 

Tulk  Cash. 

Tulle,  Duk. 

Talc,  Fr. 

Talk,  Gbr. 

Appracum,  Tam.  Tel 


Abruck,  Talk,  Guz. 
Hind. 

Talcum,  Lat. 

Tulk,  Pers. 

Abraka,  Sans. 

Tilk,  Turk. 


Talc  is  one  of  the  hydrous  silicates  of  magne- 
sia. It  occurs  crystallized  and  massive.  The 
primary  form  of  the  crystal  is  a rhomboid,  but 
it  usually  occurs  in  the  secondary  form  of  hexa- 
gonal laminae,  and  even  in  long  prisms.  The 
cleavage  is  distinct  and  perpendicular  to  the 
axis.  It  is  readily  separable  into  thin  plates, 
which  are  flexible,  but  not  elastic.  The  lustre 
is  pearly,  and  the  colour  a shade  of  light  green 
or  greenish  white  : sometimes  it  is  silvery  white 
and  also  greyish-green  and  dark  olive  green.  It 
is  unctuous  to  the  touch,  and  is  easily  impressed 
by  the  nail, — the  hardness  being  equal  to  1 or 
1.5  : the  density  varies  from  2'7  to  2-9.  Crystal- 
lized talc  occurs  in  small  quantity  in  serpentine 
rocks,  accompanied  by  carbonate  of  lime, 
actinolite,  steatite,  and  massive  talc,  &e.  The 
massive  varieties  occur  in  beds  of  micace- 
ous schist,  gneiss,  and  serpentine.  Massive 
talc  or  soap-stone  reduced  to  powder  forms 
what  is  called  boot-poioder  or  Bootmaker’s  dust, 
dusting  the  inside  of  a tightly  fitting  boot  with 
this  substance  to  enable  it  to  be  drawn  on  easily. 
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This  substance  was  largely  used  some  years  ago 
at  Manchester,  as  one  of  the  ingredients  for  con- 
verting an  inferior  low-priced  tea  into  a high- 
priced  one.  The  manufacturers  of  boot-powder, 
surprised  at  the  large  demand  for  their  article  by 
one  house,  and  that  house  a tea- ware-house, 
made  some  inquiries,  which  led  to  sufficient  pub- 
licity to  put  a stop  to  the  fraud. — Faulkner. 
Tomlinson.  Tnlc  or  Mica,  has  been  used  as  a 
substitute  for  glass,  in  the  taking  of  Collodion 
Pictures,  the  Collodion  film  adheres  to  it  very 
firmly.  On  it  Negatives  can  be  as  easily  carried, 
without  injury,  in  a portfolio,  as  on  paper,  and 
positives  backed  with  color,  and  a plain  varnish 
can  be  pasted,  without  risk  of  deterioration  in  a 
book.  The  mica  being  attached  to  a piece  of 
glass  by  its  back  being  moistened,  may  be  then 
coated,  exposed  and  developed,  after  which  it 
may  be  detached  and  fixed.  Talc  mines  abound 
in  Bengal : upwards  of  a thousand  maunds  or 
nearly  forty  tons  are  sent  to  Calcutta  annually, 
of  the  value  of  seven  thousand  five  hundred 
rupees,  at  seven  and  half  rupees  per  maund. 
— Friend  of  India. 

Indurated  talc  occurs  in  primitive  mountains, 
in  clay-slate,  and  serpentine  ; it  is  massive,  of  a 
greenish-grey  colour  ; the  structure  schistose  and 
curved  ; it  is  of  a shining  and  sometimes  pearly 
lustre  ; translucent,  soft  and  rather  unctuous  to 
the  touch,  and  of  the  sp.  gr  2.9.  Lamellar  talc 
contains,  according  to  Vauquelin,  silica  62  per- 
cent. magnesia  27,  alumina  1.8,  oxide  of  iron 
3.2  and  water  6.  Nearly  allied  to  mica,  are 
steatite,  chlorite,  and  other  magnesian  minerals. 
— Eng.  Ojc. 

Talcose  slate  resembles  mica  slate  [See  Mica], 
but  has  a more  greasy  feel  from  its  containing 
talc  instead  of  mica.  It  is  of  a light-grey  or 
dark-greyish  brown  colour  ; it  breaks  into  slabs, 
which  are  used  for  fire-stones.  Talcose  rock  is  a 
kind  of  quartzose  granite,  containing  more  or  less 
talc  : it  is  intersected  by  veins  of  white  quartz, 
and  also  contains  chlorite.  “ The  talcose  rocks,” 
says  Dana,  “ are,  to  a great  extent,  the  gold- 
rocks  of  the  world.  This  rock  contains  the 
topaz  of  Brazil,  and  also  euclase,  and  many  other 
minerals.” — Tomlinson. 

(8016)  TALIPOT  TREE.  Corypiia  tjmbha- 
culifera,  is  one  of  five  species  of  a genus  of 
palms,  all  inhabitants  of  Asia.  The  Talipot  tree 
grows  in  stony  parts  of  the  mountains  of  Ceylon, 
Malabar  and  the  Malay  coast.  Its  leaves  are 
of  gigantic  size,  the  petiole  being  seven  feet  long, 
the  blade  six  feet  long  and  thirteen  broad.  The 
out  spread  leaf  affords  shelter  for  seven  or  eight 
persons.  They  are  extensively  used  by  the 
Cingalese  as  umbrellas  and  some  of  their  records 
are  written  with  a style  on  pieces  of  llic  blade  of 
this  palm. — Seeman. 

(8047)  TALLOW. 

Shahum,  Arab.  [ Pceli,  Pers. 


TAMARICACE/K. 


Hurruk  tail,  Cyng. 
Suif,  Fr. 

Talg,  Geii. 

Cliurbec,  Guz.  Hind. 
Sevo,  It. 

Lemakchair,  Mal. 


Salo,  Toplenoc,  Itus.- 
Si;bo,  Sr.  Port. 
Maat  Kolupoo,  Tam. 
J'assarum  kowoo,Teu 
Govapa,  Sans. 


Animal  fat  melted  and  separated  from  till 
fibrous  matter  mixed  with  it.  It  is  procure, 
chiefly  from  oxen  and  sheep.  Its  quality  de 
pends  principally  on  the  care  taken  in  purifying 
it,  and  also  to  a certain  extent  from  the  niiiuia 
bom  which  it  is  obtained,  'fallow  is  an  import 
ant  article  of  trade,  being  used  in  the  manufac 
turc  of  candles,  soap,  in  the  dressing  of  leather 
and  in  various  other  processes  of  the  arts. — 
Faulkner. 


(8048)  TAL  MAKIIANA.  The  seed  of  tin. 
plant  comes  from  Shekhawattee  to  A j mere  : I 
stimulant,  used  in  genera!  debility,  but  chiefly  a: 
an  aphrodisiac.  — Genl.  Med.  Top.  p.  152. 

(8049)  TALPIDjE,  a family  of  Animals  be 
longing  to  the  order  Insectivora,  and  includin' 
the  Moles.  The  genus  Talpa  of  Linnaeus,  as  / 
stands  in  the  1 2th  edition  of  the  ‘Systema  Natural 
between  the  genera  Dulelphis  and  Sore: r,  com: 
Ri'ises  two  species  only,  Talpa  Europcea , the  Com- 
mon Mole,  and  T.  Asiaticu — Eng.  Cyc. 

(8050)  1 AMARICACE/E,  Tamarisks,  asmal 
natural  order  of  Plants,  belonging  to  the  svn- 
carpous  group  of  Polypetalous  Exogens.  The 
species  are  either  shrubs -or  herbs,  ha  ving  rod- 
like branches  with  alternate  entire  leaves,  resenn 
bling  scales  ; the  flowers  are  in  dense  spikes  o: 
recemes.  The  clavx  is  4-5  parted,  persist ent 
the  petals  inserted  into  the  calyx,  both  with 
imbricate  {estivation  ; stamens  hypogynous,  dis- 
tinct or  united,  equal  in  number  with  the  petals! 
or  twice  as  many  ; ovary  superior,  with  a short 
style  and  3 stigmas  ; fruit  a capsule,  3-valved. 
1 -celled,  with  numerous  seeds,  which  are  comose : 
embryo  straight  with  an  inferior  radicle.  The 
species  are  found  only  in  the  Old  World  ; the 
greatest  number  being  met  with  in  the  basin  ol 
the  Mediterranean.  The  plants  of  this  order 
are  innocuous  and  all  are  more  or  less  astringent, 
and  their  ashes  after  burning  are  remarkable 
for  possesingalarge  quantity  of  sulphate  of  soda.- 
My ricaria german ica  is  recommended  as  a [diure- 
tic.— Eng.  Cyc. 

Dr.  O’Shaughnessy  tells  us  that  this  well 
known  order  occurs  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  chiefly  in  hot  and  sandy  districts  ad- 
jacent to  the  sea  or  great  rivers.  Dr.  Roxburgh 
describes  two  in  India,  the  Tamarix  indica 
(probably  identical  with  T.  gallica)  aud  dioica 
( jhuo ).  'The  T.  Fur  as  occurs  in  the  drier  parts 
of  the  Doab,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Delhi,  where  it  is  called  Ami  or  Atul  as  in 
Arabia  ; other  species  are  also  found  in  the 
peninsula. 

The  Tnmarices  arc  bitter  and  astringent.  In 
Denmark  they  arc  used  instead  of  hops  for  mak- 
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tamarind. 
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ino-  beer,  and  in  some  parts  of  Europe  as  a tonic 
remedy.  Galls  are  formed  on  tire  T.  Furas,  and 
are  cailed  Sumrut-al-asul . or  Chotee  nine.  On 
the  Jhou  they  are  named  Sumrut-ul-toorfa,  or 
JJurree  viue.  They  are  imported  from  Moul- 
tan. 

The  T.  gallicas  of  Mount  Sinai  is  at  certain 
seasons  covered  with  a kind  of  sugary  exuda- 
tion, said  by  Ehrenberg  to  be  produced  by  the 
puncture  of  the  Coccus  maniparus.  It  is  called 
Arabian  manna,  or  Guzunjabeen  ; it  is  un- 
known in  the  Bazars  of  Bengal,  and  is  not  pro- 
duced in  India.  {Boyle,  p.  213,  214.) — O’Shauyh- 
nessy , page  332, 

(SOS  1 ) TAMARIND  Tamarindus.  L.  E.  D. 
Leguminis  Pulpa,  L.,  D.  Pulp  of  the  Pods,  E. 
Tamarindus  Indica,  Linn.  Fruit  of  the  Com- 
mon Tamarind  Tree.  Monadelphia  Triandria, 

Linn. 

Umlie,  Arab. 

Cav-ine,  Cocii  chin. 

Mahasianibala,  Cyng. 

Inilee,  Uinbulee.CASH. 

Tamarins  Fr. 

Tamarinden,  Ger. 

Amblee,  Guz.  IIind. 

Tamarindo,  It. 

Kamal,  Jav. 

Tamarind  is  the  fruit  of  the  Tamarindus 
Indices,  growing  in  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
the  Eastern  Islands,  Arabia,  and  Egypt,  to 
the  height  of  30  or  40  feet.  When  the  fruit  is 
•ipe  the  shell  or  epicarp  is  removed,  and  the 
ruit  placed  in  layers  in  a cask,  boiling  water 
jeing  then  poured  over  it.  Another  plan  is  to 
lut  alternate  layers  of  tamarinds  and  powdered 
sugar  in  a stone  jar.  Tamarinds  are  imported 
jotli  raw  and  preserved.  Tamarind  pods  are 
rom  3 to  6 inches  long,  and  more  or  less  curv- 
:d : they  consist  of  a dry,  brittle,  brown  exter- 
lal  shell,  within  which  is  the  acidulous,  sweet, 
•eddish-brown  pulp  (which  is  the  useful  part) 
lenetrated  by  strong  fibres.  Within  this  is  a 
hin  membranous  coat  enclosing  the  oval  brown 
;eeds.  The  pulp  as  analysed  by  Vauquelin  con- 
ains  citric  acid  9 '40,  tartaric  acid  155,  malic 
icid  0-45,  bitartrate  of  potash  3-25,  sugar  12'5, 
rum  4-7,  pectin  6 25,  parenchyma  34-35,  and 
vuter  27*55.  The  pulp  allays  thirst,  is  nutritive 
md  refrigerant,  and  in  full  dose  laxative.  “ An  ill- 
usion of  tamarind,”  says  Pereira,  “ forms  a very 
•leasaut,  cooling  drink,  as  does  also  tamarind 
vhey.”  Infusion  of  senna  with  tamarinds  is  a 
i$eful  laxative. — Tomlinson. 

Tamarinds  form  a large  export  from  India,  being 
tacked  in  tin  with  or  without  syrup. — M.  E.  J. 

T he  fruit  of  the  Tamarindus  Indica  is  used 
•v  the  natives  of  India  and  Persia  in  making  a 
herbet  or  cooling  drink  ; and  also  as  a neces- 
ary  ingredient  in  curries,  to  which  it  communi- 
ates  a tartish  flavour.  Several  varieties  are 
iistinguished,  such  as  the  red  tamarind,  the 


Tamarindus  Lat. 
Neghka  Mal. 
Tumr-i-hindee,  Pers. 
Anilika  Tintili,  Sans. 
Tamarindo,  Sp. 

Demer  liindee,  Turk. 
Poolie,  Tam. 
Chinta-pundoo,  Tel. 


sweet  tamarind,  obtained  from  Persia ; the  dark 
tamarind,  produced  in  Madura,  one  of  the 
Eastern  Islands ; and  the  common  or  green 
tamarind,  which  is  extensively  produced  through- 
out India. — Faulkner.  Ainslie  tells  us  that 
this  refrigerant  and  -pleasant  tasted  acid  fruit, 
is  reckoned  by  the  Natives  of  so  whole- 
some a nature,  that  it  is  a constant  ingredient 
in  all  their  curries.  Sherbet  prepared  with  it  is 
more  grateful  to  the  taste,  and  infinitely  more 
wholesome  than  that  made  with  limes. — Ainslie, 
p.  231.  Tamarinds  are  imported  into  Britain 
either  simply  dried,  as  from  India,  where 
there  are  three  varieties,  one  with  dark,  another 
with  red  and  a third  with  light  coloured  fruits. 
In  the  West  Indies,  the  outer  shell  having  been 
removed,  they  are  preserved  either  betiveen 
layers  of  moist  sugar  or  in  syrup.  Preparations 
are  also  made  from  them  with  sugar  in  India, 
which  are  employed  in  making  sherbets.  They 
are  also  used  in  preserving  fish,  which  is  hence 
called  Tamarind  Fish.  The  proper  officinal 
part  is  the  pulp  stored  up  between  the  seeds 
and  husk.  Tamarinds  have  a powerful  acid 
taste,  but  when  preserved,  they  are  sweet  and 
acidulous,  and  then  form  a dark-coloured  adhe- 
sive mass,  containing  pulp,  stringy  fibres,  seeds 
and  sugar.  Vauquelin,  in  one  of  the  first  ana- 
lyses he  published,  found  of  Citric  Acid,  9.4, 
Tartaric  Acid,  1.55. — Boyle.  The  Bed  Coloured 
Tamarinds  of  India,  are  found  in  Guzerat,  at  Kheir 
on  the  Godavery,  at  Punderpoor  on  the  Seena, 
and  there  are  four  trees  in  Madras.  It  is  the  best 
of  the  three  Indian  varieties. 

(8052)  TAMARINDUS,  a genus  of  Plants 
belonging  to  the  Rectembryous  division  of  the 
natural  order  Leguminosce.  It  possesses  the  fol- 
lowing characters  : — Calyx  cleft,  tubular  at  the 
base,  the  three  upper  lobes  reflexed,  the  two  lower 
ones  joined  together,  but  usually  indent  ate  at  the 
apex  ; petals  3,  alternate  with  the  three  upper 
lobes  of  the  calyx,  the  middle  one  cucullate  and 
lateral  ones  ovate;  the  stamens  are  9 or  10  in 
number,  two  or  three  of  which  are  longer  than 
the  others  united  at  the  base,  and  bearing  an- 
thers, whilst  the  remainder  are  sterile ; the  fruit 
is  a legume  seated  on  a pedicel,  1 -celled,  com- 
pressed, with  from  3 to  6 seeds,  and  the  valves  fill-- 
ed  wiili  pulp  between  the  endocarp  and  epicarp, 
their  inner  and  outer  lining  ; the  seeds  are  ovato- 
quadrate  in  form,  possessing  cotyledons  unequal 
at  the  base.  There  are  only  two  species  belonging 
to  this  genus,  both  of  which  are  trees  with 
abruptly  pinnate  leaves,  bearing  many  pairs  of 
small  leaflets  and  racemes  of  flowers. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(8053)  TAMARINDUS  INDICA,  Legu-. 

MINOS.® 


PooliaMarum,  Tam. 
Oonnrn  Mara,  Can. 
Arnli  Hind. 


Tamarind-tree,  Eng, 
Chinta  Chettoo,  Tel. 
Hooli  Sliena,  Can. 


A lofty  tree  with  crooked  branches,  remark- 
able for  its  light  and  elegant  foliage.  Leaves. 
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abruptly  pinnate,  with  10  to  15  pairs  ofleatlets, 
which  are  small,  narrow,  oblong,  obtuse.  Stipule 
small,  deciduous.  Flowers  in  lateral  and  ter- 
minal racemes,  of  a yellow  colour  variegated  with 
red.  Calyx  turbinate,  at  the  base,  limb  bilabi- 
ate, reflexed,  upper  lip  tripartite,  lower  broad  2- 
toothed.  Petals  3,  unilateral,  the  middle  cu- 
cullate.  Stamens  2 — 3,  united  together,  fully 
developed,  7 very  short  and  without  anthers. 
Ovary  stalked,  style  subulate.  Legume  pen- 
dulous, broad,  and  thickish,  more  or  less  curved, 
having  externally  a hard  but  brittle  scabrous  rind 
which  does  not  separate  into  valves,  but  under  it 
run  some  woody  fibres,  and  there  lies  some 
acidulous  reddish-brown  pulp.  Seeds  from  3 to 
12,  covered  by  a membranous  coat,  flattened, 
bluntly  4-angled,  smooth,  hard  and  brown  colour- 
ed, inserted  into  the  convex  side  of  the  legume. 
There  is  no  solid  foundation  for  the  distinction  in- 
to two  species  ; T.  orientalia  being  supposed  to  be 
6 — 12  seeded,  and  T.  occidentalis  3 — 4 seeded. 
— Royle.  Tamarindus  Indica,  the  East  Indian 
Tamarind,  was  the  earliest  known  species,  for  a 
knowledge  of  which,  in  Europe,  we  are  indebt- 
ed to  the  Arabians.  It  is  distinguished  by  its 
elongated  legumes,  which  are  six  times  or  more 
longer  than  they  are  broad.  It  is  a native  of 
various  districts  in  the  East  Indies  and  also  of 
the  tropical  parts  of  Africa.  It  forms  a hand- 
some tree  with  spreading  branches,  bearing 
leaves  of  a light  colour  and  flowers  with  a straw- 
coloured  calyx  and  yellow  petals,  streaked  with 
red  : the  filaments  of  the  stamens  are  purple  and 
the  anthers  brown.  The  timber  of  this  tree  is 
very  firm,  hard,  and  heavy,  and  is  applied  to 
many  useful  purposes  in  building. — Eng.  Cyc. 
The  Tamarind  has  been  long  used  in  India  as 
an  article  of  diet  and  in  medicine.  The  Arabs, 
on  becoming  acquainted  with  it,  called  it  Tam r 
hindee , that  is,  “ the  Indian  Date,”  whence,  no 
doubt,  the  Latin  name  is  derived. — Royle. 
Flowering  time  the  hottest  part  of  the  year, 
which  is  generally  in  May.  Fruit  ripens  during 
the  cold  season  or  from  December  till  February. 
The  tree  is  one  of  the  largest  in  India,  with  a 
most  extensive,  large  shady  head,  the  wood  hard, 
very  durable  and  most  beautifully  veined  s it  is  of 
slow  growth  ; trees  contain  beautifully  variegated 
wood,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  any  in 
Southern  India — it  attains  immense  size  and  fre- 
quently has  a straight  trunk  for  fifty  feet, 
it  is  used  for  cotton  screws  in  Madras 
Oil  mills  are  generally  made  of  short  pieces 
of  the  trunk  of  this  tree. — Rhodes.  The  wood 
of  this  well  known  tree  is  however,  lit  tie  used, 
perhaps  from  its  liability  to  become  hollow  in 
the  centre,  so  as  to  prevent  good  planks  being 
obtained,  it  is  hard,  durable  and  finely  veined.— 
Wight.  The  leaves  are  paten  in  the  curries  of 
the  natives,  the  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  universally 
known.  The  seeds  formed  into  a flower  are 
boiled  into  thick  conjee  and  used  as  an  article 
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of  diet  by  the  poor  in  times  of  scarcity  or  famine 
ol  the  same  flour  a tennceous  paste  is  made 
which  serves  for  various  economical  uses.  Tin 
leaves  are  first  boiled  in  water  to  form  av 
acid  used  for  cleaning  silver  articles.— Rhodes 
M.S.S.  Throughout  Eastern  and  Southern  Ash 
the  tamarind  is  worthy  of  care  for  its  ligh 
beautiful  green  foliage,  and  profuse  y el lowTsl 
blossoms  with  veins  of  red,  as  well  as  for  it: 
fruit.  It  is  an  exotic  on  the  Tennsseriin  Const- 
but  is  planted  bv  natives  around  their  dwelling1, 
for  the  leaves,  which  being  slightly  acid,  a fibre 
an  agreeable  condiment  to  their  curries.  Tin 
tree  bears  richly  in  Mergui,  but  rarely  yields  fruit 
abundantly  in  the  northern  provinces.  Th< 
dried  fruit  is  imported  into  Tenasserim,  it 
large  quantity  from  Burundi,  and  is  constantly 
for  sale  in  the  bazars. — Mason.  The  ret 
tamarind,  which  is  scarce,  is  the  most  valuable 
the  seed  yields  a fine  dear  oil. — Riddell.  Even 
eflort  should  be  made  to  diffuse  the  red  tainarinc 
tree. — Ed. 

(8054)  TAMARIX,  the  name  of  a genus  o 
Plants,  the  type  of  the  natural  order  T amaricacea 
It  has  a 4-  or  5-parted  calyx  ; 4 or  5 petals  ; I 
or  5 stamens  alternating  with  the  petals,  unifec 
at  the  base;  a tapering  ovary  with  3 stigmas;- 
erect  tufted  seeds,  the  tuft  being  composed  ol 
a number  of  hairs  proceeding  from  the  apex  o> 
the  seed.  The  species  have  generally  paniculat- 
ed  spikes  of  small  flowers  of  a red  colour. 

(S 0 5 5 ) TAMARIX  AFRICANA,  the  African 
Tamarisk,  is  a glabrous  glaucous  shrub,  with 
lanceolate  imbricated  leaves ; with  dense,  scaly, 
simple,  sessile  racemes;  with  ovate  chaffy  bracts: 
and  a 3-valved  capsule.  This  is  a native  of  the: 
sands  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean; 
It  is  found  in  Mauritania,  around  the  Bay  ol 
Naples,  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  Levant.  It  has 
very  much  the  appearance  of  T.  Gallica,  but 
its  flowers  are  larger,  and  the  bark  darker.  Like- 
T.  Gallica,  its  ashes  yield  a large  quantity  ol 
sulphate  of  soda. — Eng.  Ci/c. 

(8056)  TAMARIX  DIOICA.Red  Tamarisk. 

Lal-jhao,  Hind. 

Very  common  in  the  beds  of  rivers. — Gen. 
Med.  Top.  p.  188.  It  is  a very  graceful  shrub, 
with  numerous  small  rose-coloured  flowers  ia 
terminal  drooping  spikes  ; common  in  the  beds 
of  rivers. — Riddell 

(8057)  TAMARIX  INDICA,  Indian  Tama- 
risk. 

Ferish  Ferash,  Jhoa,  HiND.-ffex  Med.  Top.  p.  18S. 

Tamarix  Indica,  the  Indian  Tamarisk,  is  a 
glabrous  greenish  plant  with  stiff  twiggy  brandi- 
es : short  ovate- leaves  with  white  edges ; 
elongated  spikes  of  flowers,  with  bracts  shorter 
than  the  flowers,  and  longer  than  the  pedi- 
cels, and  stamens  longer  than  the  corolla- 
This  plant  is  a native  of  the  East  Indies.  It  is 
subject  to  the  attacks  of  a cynips,  which  produ- 
ces galls  that  possess  astringent  properties,  and 
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according  to  l)r.  Royle,  they  are  on  this  account 
used  in  medicine  by  the  native  doctors  of  India, 
t he  same  property  also  renders  them  valuable  in 
dyeing.  Other  Indian  species  of  the  Tamarisk 
produce  galls,  which  are  used  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  those  of  T.  Indica.— Eng.  Oyc.  It  is  a 
tree  of  considerable  size,  common  in  the  Aj nicer 
district,  but  the  wood  is  very  inferior. — Irvine.  In 
the  Bekhan  it  is  a small  tree  or  shrub  ; grows 
abundantly  in  the  beds  of  many  rivers,  and  affords 
trreat  shelter  for  all  sorts  of  game. — Riddell. 
i'amarix  Indica  grows  in  the  Punjab  and  in 
Cashmere.  The  galls  formed  on  it  are  officinal, 
uid  arc  exported  from  Cashmere. — Tkirty-fve 
years  in  the  East  by  Dr.  Honig.  p.  355. 

(8058)  TAMA11IX  ORIENTALS,  the  Eas- 
tern Tamarisk,  is  a tree  attaining  a height  of  from 
10  to  20  feet  ; it  is  glabrous  all  over,  with 
ninute,  distant,  sheathing,  mucronate  leaves,  with 
.lender  lateral  spikes  of  flowers,  and  a 4-valved 
rapsule.  This  tree  is  a native  of  Arabia,  Persia, 
ind  the  East  Indies,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
nost  elegant  of  the  species  of  the  Tamarisk.  One 
if  the  finest  specimens  of  this  tree  existing  is  at 
Babylon. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(8059)  TAMBRA-BIJ.  Seed  of  a small  plant 
‘rom  Plarowtee  ; stimulant. — Gen.  Top.  p.  153. 

(8060)  TANARIUS  MAJOR. 

Lacca  Tree,  Eng.  1 Laka,  Malay. 

A tree  with  a red  coloured  wood,  a native  of 
Sumatra,  used  in  dyeing  aud  pharmacy.  It  is 
in  article  of  considerable  native  trade,  and  is 
diiefly  exported  to  China.  — Cruwfurd,  p.  204. 

(8061)  TANNING  MATERIALS.  The 

manufacture  of  leather  in  India  generally,  is 
>y  no  means  so  thriving  as  it  might  be,  con- 
iidering  the  great  abundance  of  Tanning  materi- 
ds  at  command.  This  is  probably  owing  to  the 
ery  low  rank  of  the  Artisans  ( Ghuclders ),  for  the 
irtof  leather  production  is  well  understood  and 
aiccessfully  practised  by  the  European  tanners  at 
Mndicherry,  Hoonsoor,  Guntoor,  Bangalore  and 
Madras,  the  leather  being  scarcely  inferior  to  that 
nade  in  Europe. 

Goat  skins,  Sheep  skins,  Buffalo  and  Bullocks’ 
Iides  are  much  used  and  are  generally  procur- 
able, but  are  very  badly  dressed,  as  maybe  readily 
magined  from  the  excellent  description  of  the 
isual  process  given  by  Mr.  Rohdes,  which  accom- 
>amed  the  consignment  of  leather  from  Guntoor, 
■urrying  the  leather  being  the  province  of  the 
vife,  while  manufacturing  it  for  the  market 
•elongs  to  the  husband.  Inferiority  of  Indian 
eather  may  be  ascribed  to  want  of  skill  on  the 
•art  of  the  currier,  and  the  use  of  quicklime. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  there  is  no  better 
arming  material  than  Oak  bark— but  it  has  been 
hown  in  the  article  Leather  (See  Leather)  that 
■malar  substances  may  be  employed  with  great 
ucccss,  as  for  instance,  Divi  Divi,  Catechu,  Tan- 
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ghedu  Bark,  &c.,  which  produce  their  effect  more 
rapidly,  and  the  leather  so  manufactured  is  said  to 
be  nearly  as  durable.  At  the  Madras  Exhibition 
of  1855,  a valuable  series  of  Tanning  materials 
accompanied  the  leather  prepared  by  Mr.  Bow- 
den at  Guntoor,  and  some  interesting  samples 
were  shown  from  the  Government  Tannery, 
Hoonsoor,  with  hides  tanned  by  the  different 
barks,  to  illustrate  the  practical  application  of 
these  various  substances. — M.  E.  J.  R.  The  ex- 
tract procured  from  the  bark  of  the  Butea;  that 
of  the  Buchanania  latifolia  ; the  Syzygium  Jam- 
bolana  &c.  are  of  much  consequence  to  Tanners. 
— Spry’s  Sag.  p.  67.  Several  species  of  Acacia, 
Conocarpus,  the  gum  of  the  Dhak  and  others  are 
also  used. — Royle  s ProductiveResonrces  of  India. 
The  rose-coloured  fruit  of  the  tamarind  gives 
beautilnl  deep  red-colour,  approaching  purple. 
The  wood  of  the  Adenanthera  pavonina  dyes  red, 
and  the  wood  of  the  black  varnish  tree  affords  a 
red  dye. — Mason.  The  extract  procured  from 
the  bark  of  the  Butea,  that  of  the  Buchanania 
latifolia,  the  Syzygium  (Calyptranthes),  Jambo- 
lana,  &c.  are  likely  to  be  of  consequence  to  the 
tanners,  and  could  be  produced  in  India  in  large 
quantities.  Specimens  of  these  and  of  the  bark 
of  the  Saul  tree,  of  Nyctanthes  arbor  tristis,  Ter- 
minalia  angustifolia,  and  of  the  “ ganb”  fruit 
(Diospyros  glutinosa),  were  shown  by  the  East 

India  Company  at  the  Exhibition  of  1851. 

Simmonds’  Comml.  Products,  p.  494. 

The  following  are  the  principal  of  the  sub- 
stances of  Southern  and  Eastern  Asia,  which 
are  or  may  be  used  in  Tanning. 

Acacia  arabica. 

Acacia  catechu.  Fruit  of 
Acacia  vera. 

Uncaria  gam  bier. 
Pterocarpus  marsupium. 
Butea  frondosa. 

Cassia  auriculata. 

Punica  granatum. 

Tamarix  indica. 
Csesalpinia  coriaria. 
lerminalia,  several  species. 
(Quercus  Infectoria). 
Bauhinea  variegata.inSind 
Carey  a. 

Rhizophora  conjugata. 

„ gymnorhiza. 

„ mangle. 

Bruguiera  Rheedii. 

>>  eriopetala. 

•,  parviflora. 

Carallia  lucida. 

Kandelia  Rheedii. 
Asclepias  gigantea. 
Buchanania  latifolia. 
Shorea  liobusta. 
Nyctanthes  arbor-tristis 
Diospyros  glutinosa. 
Hibiscus  Rosa-Sinensis- 


Babool  bark 

Catechu,  cutch,.  

Gam  bier, 

Kino, 

Pulas  kino,  

Turwur, 

Pomegranate  rind,  

Tamarisk  galls,  (sumrut- 

ool-asl 

Divi  divi, 

Myrobalans, 

Gall  Nuts, 

Bark  of, 

Bark  of  

Mangrove  Bark, 

3*  >>  

_ » i J 

Bark  of, 

yy  yy  

*»  » 

yy  yy  

yy  yy  

Juice  of, 

Bark  of, 

•j  >)  

yy  :y  

yy  yy  

Petals  of- 
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The  Tenasserim  Provinces  are  rich  in  materi- 
als for  tanning.  It  is  there  that  the  bark  of  the 
Carey  a,  and  ot  hall  a dozen  di  lie  rent  species  of 
mangrove,  the  fruit  of  the  sea-cocoanut,  and  the 
peel  of  a species  of  ebony,  all  abound  in  tannic 
acid.  The  principal  sources  are, 

Rhizophora  conjugata. 

Rhizophora  gymnorhiza. 

Bruguiera  llheedii. 

Bruguiera  eriopetala. 

Bruguiera  parvidora. 

Carallia  lucida. 

Kandelia  llheedii. — Mason. 

ihe  bark  of  Banhinia  variegatn,  is  made  use 
of  as  a tanning  substance  in  Sinde  and  other 
parts  of  Asia.  The  bitter  astringent  bark  and 
the  galls  of  several  of  the  Tamarisk  tribe  are  also 
well  suited  for  the  purpose.  The  bark  of  the 
Cassia  auriculata,  and  the  milky  juice  of  the 
Asclepias  gigantea,  are  used  for  tanning  in  India. 
— Simmonds ’ Comml.  Product,  p.  493  and  494. 

Tannin. — The  substance  from  which  pure 
tannin  is  most  frequently  obtained  for  chemical 
purposes  is  nutgalls,  for  tannin  constitutes  above 
40  per  cent,  of  their  weight.  It  may  however, 
as  above  shown,  be  procured  from  several 
other  sources,  such  has  oak,  horse  chest- 
nut, sumach,  and  cinchona  barks,  catechu,  kino, 
Sic.  The  basis  of  the  skins  of  animals  is  compos- 
ed of  a substance  to  which  the  name  of  gelatine 
is  given.  One  of  the  properties  of  this  substance 
is,  that  when  combined  with  tannin,  it  forms 
the  compound  of  tannate  of  gelatine,  or  leather,  a 
substance  which  is  so  useful  to  mankind.  From 
time  immemorial,  the  substance  employed  in 
Britain,  to  furnish  the  tannin  to  the  hides  of 
animals,  in  order  to  convert  them  into  leather, 
had  been  oak  bark.  But  as  the  purpose  for 
which  oaks  are  grown  there,  is  their  timber, 
and  not  their  bark,  the  supply  of  oak  bark 
cannot  be  calculated  upon,  and  this  is,  per- 
haps, one  of  the  causes  why  tanning  as  an 
art  is  in  such  a backward  state.  The  con- 
sumption of  tannin  required  in  the  leather 
manufacture  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that 
more  than  672,000  cwts.  of  raw  hides  were  im- 
ported into  England  in  1851,  besides  the  hides 
of  the  cattle,  &c.,  consumed  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  On  the  Continent  of  Europe  and  in 
the  United  States,  the  consumption  of  bark  for 
this  purpose  is  also  considerable.  The  imports 
into  England,  of  bark  for  the  use  of  tanners  and 
dyers  has  amounted  yearly  to  the  very  large 
quantity  of  380,674  cwt.,  besides  what  England 
obtains  at  home.  Oak  bark  contains  usually  the 
largest  proportion  of  tannin,  and  according  to 
Davy’s  experiments  cight-and-a-half  pounds  of 
oak  bark  are  equivalent,  for  tanning  purposes,  to 
two-and-a-quarter  of  galls,  three  of  sumach, 
seven-and-a-half  of  Leicester  willow,  eleven  of 
Spanish  cliesnut,  eighteen  of  elm,  and  twenty-one 
of  common  willow  bark.  Tannin  obtained  from 
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these  sources,  however,  differs  materially  in  som 
of  its  characters.  The  tannin  of  gall-nuts,  whirl 
is  that  generally  employed  for  chemical  pur 
poses,  is  sometimes  called  gallo-tannic  acid, 
distinguish  it  from  other  species.  Notwith 
standing  the  number  of  different  substance* 
which  have  from  time  to  time  been  introduce* 
for  the  use  of  tanners,  it  is,  nevertheless,  prctt1: 
generally  acknowledged  that  there  is  nothing  sim 
perior,  or  even  equal,  to  good  oak  bark,  and  tha , 
all  attempts  to  hurry  the  leather-making  proces ' 
beyond  a certain  point  by  the  use  of  concentrate 
ed  solutions  of  tan,  &c.,  are  for  the  most  par 
failures,  as  the  manufacture  of  good  leather,  ta 
a great  extent,  depends  on  the  process  being 
conducted  in  a slow  and  gradual,  but — at  the 
same  time — thorough  .and  complete  manuert 
Oak  bark  is,  however,  as  we  have  already! 
shown,  by  no  means  the  only  astringent  bark 
well  suited  to  the  use  of  the  tanner,  and  in  van  , 
ous  parts  ol  the  world  other  similar  substances- 
are  used  with  very  great  success.  All  these 
tanning  materials,  though  they  may  not  be  com. 
sidered  by  the  English  tanner  equal  to  the  besi- 
oak  bark,  are,  nevertheless,  of  great  value  tc 
him  ; they  may  be  employed  in  conjunction  with 
oak  bark,  or  even  as  a substitute  in  times  of  scar 
city,  or  when  the  price  of  oak  bark  is  high  ; in 
fact  the  very  existence  of  such  substances  tends: 
to  keep  down  and  equalise  the  price  of  bark,  am 
to  prevent  it  from  undergoing  those  great  fluctua-a 
tions  in  value  which  would  necessarily  occur 
were  it  the  only  tanning  material  available  tc 
our  manufacturers. — {“Prof.  Solly  in  Jury  Re-, 
ports  of  Great  Exhibition.”) 

The  vast  number  of  barks  and  other  substances 
useful  for  tanning  purposes,  which  are  found 
in  the  tropics,  are  comparatively  unknown 
or  little  regarded  in  Europe  ; although  they 
might  be  readily  obtained  in  large  quantities  and 
at  a trifling  cost.  The  bark  of  many  species  ol 
Acacia  furnishes  the  tanning  principale  in  a great 
degree,  particularly  that  of  A.  arubica,  which, 
under  the  name  of  Babul  wood,  is  largely  used 
all  over  India;  where  it  is  regarded  ns  a power- 
ful tonic.  The  fruit  of  A.  vera,  termed  Egyptian 
and  Senegal  “ bablah,”  has  been  employed  in 
tanning  and  dyeing.  Numerous  species  of  this 
tribe  are  found  abundant  in  New  Soutli  1 Vales 
and  the  Cape  Colony,  and  these,  particularly  the 
Wattle  bark  of  Australia,  are  in  common  use  lor 
tanning,  from  their  astringent  properties.  The 
bark  and  rind  of  the  fruit  of  the  pomegranate 
(. Punica  Granata)  have  similar  properties.  The 
bark  of  Avicenna  tomentosa  is  in  great  use  in  the 
Brazils  for  tanning.  So  are  the  curved  pods  of 
Ccesalpinia  coriaria  in  the  East  and  West  Indies 
under  the  name  of  Divi-divi.  Coriaria  myrtifo- 
lia  is  not  only  used  in  tanning  leather,  but  also 
for  staining  black.  It  is  worth  £9  to  £10  per 
ton.  Pterocarpus  marsupium  furnishes  about- 
Tellicherry  the  concrete  exudation  called  kino,  a 
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powerful  astringent  used  for  tanning.  The  plants 
of  the  mangrove  tribe,  lihizophora  Mangle,  and 
other  allied  species,  have  frequently  an  astringent 
bark,  which  is  in  many  cases  used  for  tanning 
and  dyeing  black.  This  tree  is  very  common  in 
most  tropical  countries,  where  it  forms  dense 
thickets  on  the  muddy  banks  of  rivers  and  the 
sea  shores.  The  bark  of  Banhinia  variegata, 
is  made  use  of  in  Scinde  and  other  parts 
of  Asia.  The  bitter  astringent  bark  and  the 
galls  of  several  of  the  Tamarisk  tribe  are 
also  well  suited  for  the  purpose. 

Mesembryantkenmm  nodiflorum,  one  of  the 
numerous  indigenous  species  of  the  Cape,  is  used 
in  making  morocco  leather. 

The  extract,  procured  from  the  bark  of  the 
Butt- a,  that  of  the  Buchanania  latifolia,  'he 
Syzigium  ( Calypiranthes ),  Jambolana,  &c.,  are 
likely  to  be  of  consequence  to  the  tanners,  and 
could  be  produced  in  India  in  large  quantities. 
Specimens  of  these,  and  of  the  bark  of  the  Saul 
;ree,  of  Nyctanthes  arbortristis,  Terminalia  angus- 
tifolia, and  of  the  gaub  fruit  ( Diospyros  gluti- 
•tosa),  were  shown  by  the  East  India  Company. 
Die  bark  of  the  hemlock  tree  is  extensively  em- 
ployed for  tanning  in  New  Brunswick. 

The  bark  of  yellow  Hercules  ( Xant/ioxylmn 
ichroxylon),  and  the  pods  of  Acacia  tortuosa  are 
ased  for  tanning  in  the  West  Indies. 

In  the  instructions  given  by  the  Admiralty  to 
Sir  James  Ross,  when  proceeding  on  his  Antarc- 
;ic  Expedition,  his  attention  was  particularly 
palled  to  the  astringent  substances  adapted  for 
anning,  and  to  the  various  extracts  of  barks,  &c. 
mported  into  England  from  our  Australian  settle- 
nents,  and  which  are  employed  by  the  tanner. 
Little  sterling  information  has  as  yet  been  ob- 
ained  as  to  the  qualities  of  the  astringent  gums, 
parks,  and  dyes,  yielded  in  such  abundance  by 
he  trees  of  those  colonies,  and  the  proportion  of 
annin  they  contain.  In  1846,  563  tons  of 
park  for  tanning  were  exported  from  Port  Phillip.  1 
V large  quantity  of  tannin  is  extracted  from  va- 
ious  species  of  Eucalyptus,  the  gigantic  gum 
rees  in  Australia  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land  (of 
vhich  quarter  all  the  species  are  natives),  and 
■eat  to  the  English  market ; it  is  saiu  to  be  twice 
is  powerful  in  its  operations  as  oak  bark.  Some 
pf  these  trees  attain  a height  of  200  feet.  Their 
park  separates  remarkably  into  layers.  A sort 
>f  kino  gum,  an  astringent  resinous-like  sub- 
lance,  is  also  extracted  from  E.  resinifera,  the 
prown  gum-tree  of  New  Holland,  which  is  sold 
n the  medicine  bazars  of  India.  It  exudes  in 
he  form  of  red  juice  from  incisions  in  the  bark, 
i.  single  tree  will  often  yield  60  gallons.  In 
Irazil  they  use  the  bark  of  Luhca  panicala,  an 
vergreen  climber,  for  tanning  leather ; and  in 
’eru  the  bark  of  some  species  of  Weinmannia 
erves  the  same  purpose.  Among  other  powerful 
stringents  may  be  noticed  the  root  of  a species  of 
lea  Lavender  ( Stalice  Caroliniana),  Myrica  ceri- 
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/era,  and  Heuchera  Americana,  all  natives  of 
North  America.  Also  the  petals  of  Hibiscus 
Rasa-sinensis , a native  of  Asia.  The  sea-side  grape 
( Goccolaba  mi/era)  yields  an  astringent  substance 
known  as  Jamaica  kino.  The  bark  of  the  Cassia 
auriculata , and  the  milky  juice  of  the  Asclepias 
gigantea,  are  used  for  tanning  in  India. 
The  black  mangrove  ( lihizophora  mangle ) is  a 
tree  attaining  an  altitude  of  from  30  to  50  feet, 
and  occupying  marshy  situations  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  sea.  Almost  every  part  of  this 
mangrove — the  bark,  roots,  and  the  fruit  more 
particularly— abounds  in  an  astringent  princi- 
ple, which  is  successfully  applied  to  the  pur- 
poses of  tanning.  As  the  tree  is  so  abundant 
within  the  tropics,  it  might  be  worth  the  while 
of  some  practical  speculator,  to  make  an  ex- 
tract on  the  spot,  and  introduce  it  into  the 
English  market,  for  the  use  of  tanners  and 
dyers.  Eor  tanning,  the  mangrove  is  said  to 
be  infinitely  superior  to  oak  bark,  completing 
in  six  weeks  an  operation  which  with  the  lat- 
ter occupies  at  least  six  months,  and  the  sole- 
leather  so  tanned  is  said  to  be  more  durable 
than  any  other.  The  bark  and  leaves,  which 
contain  nearly  as  much  tannin  as  the  oak,  are 
made  use  of  in  the  West  Indies,  as  well  as  in 
Sinde  and  other  parts  of  Asia.  3,713  piculs 
of  mangrove  bark,  valued  at  £819,  were  ship- 
ped from  Shanghae,  one  of  (he  Chinese  ports, 
in  1849.  See  Mangrove  also  Riiizophora. 

Myrobalans. — This  is  a name  applied  to  the  al- 
mond-like kernels  of  a nut  or  dried  fruit  of  which 
there  are  several  sorts  known  in  the  East.  They 
are  the  produce  of  various  species  of  Terminalia, 
as  T.  Bellerica,  chebula,  citrina,  and  angustifolia. 
They  vary  from  the  size  of  olives  to  that  of  gall 
nuts,  and  have  a rough,  bitter  and  unpleasant 
taste.  Many  of  the  trees  of  this  tribe,  which  are 
all  natives  of  the  tropical  regions  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America,  are  used  for  tannin,  and  some  for 
dyeing.  They  are  highly  valued  by  dyers,  creat- 
ing, when  mixed  with  alum,  a durable  dark  brown 
yellow.  Myrobalans  fetch  in  the  Bombay  mar- 
ket 8s  to  26s.  the  Surat  candy  of  821  lbs.  The 
bark  and  leaves  of  T.  Catappa  yield  a black  pig- 
ment, with  which  Indian  ink  is  made  ; the  seeds 
are  eaten  like  almonds.  A milky  juice  is  said 
to  flow  from  T.  angustifolia  which  when  dried, 
is  fragrant,  and,  resembling  Benzoin,  is  used  as 
a kind  of  incense  in  the  Catholic  churches  in  the 
Mauritius.  The  fruit  of  T.  Bellerica,  and  of  T. 
Chebula,  both  useful  timber  trees,  indigenous  to 
the  East  Indies,  are  used  medicinally  as  a tonic 
and  astringent.  117  cwts  of  myrobalans  were 
shipped  from  Ceylon  in  1845.  The  annual  im- 
ports of  myrobalans  into  Hull,  amount  to  about 
1,600  cwts.  The  quantity  which  arrived  at 
Liverpool  wa3  185  tons  in  1S49,  851  tons  in 
1850  ; 27,212  bags  in  1851,  and  19,946  bags 
in  1852  ; they  come  from  Calcutta  and 
Bombay,  and  are  also  used  for  dyeing  yellow  and 
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blnck.  The  price  in  January,  1853,  was  6s.  to 
J2s.  per  cwt.  The  average  annual  imports  into 
the  United  Kingdom  may  he  taken  at  1,200  Ions. 

Kino. — The  Kino  of  commerce  is  the  pro- 
duct of  several  trees  {see  Kino).  The  Kino  of 
Botany  Bay  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land  is  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Iron  Bark  tree,  liucalyplus  resinij'era. 
White  (Jour,  of  a voyage  to  N.  S.  Wales)  says, 
this  tree  sometimes  yields,  on  incision,  60  gal- 
lons of  juice.  Kino  is  imported  in  Boxes. 
That  chiefly  used  as  East  Indian  kino,  is  an 
extract  formed  by  inspissating  a decoction  of 
the  branches  and  twigs  of  the  gambier  plant. 
Vauquelin  analysed  it,  and  found  it  to  consist 
•of,  tannin  and  peculiar  extractive  matter,  75  ; 
red  gum,  24  ; insoluble  matter,  1.  The  East 
Indian  kino,  imported  from  Bombay  and  Telli- 
chetry,  is  the  produce  of  Pterocarpus  marsupium 
a lofty,  broad-spreading  forest  tree,  which 
blossoms  in  October  and  November.  The  bark 
is  of  a greyish  color,  and  is  upwards  of  half  an 
inch  in  thickness  on  the  trunk.  When  cut,  a 
blood-red  juice  speedily  exudes  and  trickles 
down  ; it  soon  thickens,  and  becomes  hard  in  the 
course  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours.  The  gum  is 
extracted  in  the  seasons  when  the  tree  is  in 
blossom,  by  making  longitudinal  incisions  in 
the  bark  round  the  trunk,  so  as  to  let  the  gum 
•ooze  down  a broad  leaf,  placed  as  a spout,  into 
n receiver.  When  the  receiver  is  filled  it  is  re- 
moved. The  gum  is  dried  in  the  sun  until  it 
crumbles,  and  then  filled  in  wooden  boxes 
for  exportation.  Another  species,  Pterocarpus 
erinaceus,  a tree  40  to  5"  feet  in  height, 
a native  of  the  woods  of  the  Gambia  and 
Senegal,  furnishes  kino,  but  none  is  collected  in 
or  exported  from  Africa.  Butea  frondosa,  or  the 
dhak  tree  o(  the  East  Indies,  furnishes  a similar 
product,  in  the  shape  of  a milky,  colored,  brittle, 
and  very  astringent  gum.  Some  specimens 
of  Butea  kino,  analysed  by  Prof.  Solly,  after 
the  impurities  had  been  separated,  yielded  73|- 
per  cent,  of  tannin.  See  Rhus. 

(8062)  TANPING.  There  is  imported  into 
Shaughae  from  the  north  of  China,  a great 
quantity  of  a dry  paste,  known,  under  the  name 
of  Tanping  : the  residuum  or  husk  of  a legumin- 
ous plant  called  “ Teuss,”  from  which  the  Chi- 
nese extract  oil,  and  which  is  used  after  being 
pressed  as  manure  for  the  ground. — Simmonds. 

(8063)  TANSY.  Tanacetum  vulgaris  and  var. 
crispum.  The  young  leaves  cut  small,  are  used  in 
coloring  and  flavouring  puddings,  omelets,  cakes, 
&c.  The  curled  var,  T.  cripsum  in  garnishing  ; 
succeeds  on  the  plains  of  India,  and  grows 
freely  in  any  good  soil. — Jeffrey. 

(8064)  TAPIOCA,  a form  of  Starch,  pre- 
pared in  South  America  from  two  species  of  Ja- 
nipha,  or  the  bitter  and  sweet  cassava  or  manioc 
roots.  From  the  facility  with  which  the  bitter 
cassava  can  be  rasped  into  flour,  it  is  cultivated 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  sweet  variety, 
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which  contains  in  its  centre  a tough  (ibious  IK- 
neons  cord,  which  is  absent  in  the  bitter  variet'v 
Lhe  latter,  however,  contains  a highly  acrid  ail  i 
poisonous  juice,  which  is  got  rid  of  by  heat  ou 
by  fei  mentation,  so  that  the  cassava  bread  ii 
quite  free  from  it.  When  the  juice  has  bee. 
carefully  expressed,  the  fecula  or  flower  is  wash 
ed  and  dried  in  the  air  without  heat,  and  form., 
the  Brazilian  Arrow- Root  of  commerce;  bun 
" hen  dried  on  hot  plates  it  becomes  granule 
and  forms  lapioca.  An  artificial  Tapioca  i 
made  with  gum  and  potato  starch.  The  granule* 
of  this  are  larger,  whiter,  and  more  brittle  an 
moie  soluble  in  cold  water  than  genuine  tapioca. 
-Tomlinson.  At  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  18555 
Tapioca  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Rumiall,  of  Ilaa 
zole  near  Bnjahrnundry,  which  in  respect  of  fee. 
and  taste  was  excellent.  It  is  manufactured  b 
him  at  the  rate  of  Us.  7 8 0 per  maund.  Varri 
rious  other  samples  of  Miscellaneous  “ Hill  Taa 
pioca”  were  exhibited — obtained  from  the  root; 
of  different  species  of  Arum,  Dioscorea  or  Terr 
restrial  Orchids  : none  of  them  appeared  imporr 
tant,  and  from  deficiency  of  exact  information), 
the  jury  were  unable  to  enter  into  details,  Amorr 
pho phallus  companulatus  (Telinga  Potatoe,)  es- 
teemed a very  wholesome  food,  was  likewise  ex 
hibited  from  Travancore,  under  the  name  o 
“ knrna  kelungoo” — The  large  dark  coloured! 
flowers  have  a very  curious  appearance. — M.  E. 
J.  A.  Tapioca,  of  late  years,  has  been  preparer- 
in  various  parts  of  India  of  a superior  quality 
from  the  roots  of  the  Jatropa  manihot. — Fauliti 
ner.  See  Arrow  Root,  also  Cassava,  also 
Janipha,  also  Iatropha,  also  Food. 

(8065)  TAPIRUS,  Tapir,  the  name  of  a genus 
of  Animals  belonging  to  the  family  Pachjdermata 
Tapir  us  has  the  following  generic  characters  : 
— Molars  presenting  on  their  crown  before  they, 
are  worn  two  transverse  and  rectilineal  tubercles 
(collines)  ; nose  terminated  in  a small  moveable, 
proboscis,  but  not  terminated  with  an  organ  of' 
touch  like  that  of  the  Elephant  ; neck  rather; 
long  ; skin  rather  thick,  and  covered  with  hair, 
looking  as  if  it  had  been  close  shorn  ; two  in-, 
guinal  mammae.  Anterior  feet  with  four  toes; 
posterior  feet  with  three  toes.  The  species  are. 
found  in  Asia  and  America.  The  dental  formula.; 
of  the  Asiatic  species  is  as  follow: — 

G l—i  7—7 

Incisors, — ; Canines, ; Molars, = 425 

G 1-1  6-6 

(8066)  TAPIRUS  MALAYANUS.  (T,  Tndi- 
cus  of  the  French  zoologists  ; Le  Maiba,  F. 
Cuv.,  ‘ Mamin.’),  the  Asiatic  Tapir.  “ The 
Malay  Tapir  resembles  in  form  the  American, . 
and  has  a similar  flexible  proboscis,  which 
is  six  or  eight  inches  in  length.  Its  general  I 
appearance  is  heavy  and  massive,  somewhat 
resembling  the  Hog,  The  eyes  are  small  ; 
the  ears  roundish,  and  bordered  with  white.  The 
skin  is  thick  aud  firm,  thinly  covered  with  short : 
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hair.  There  is  no  mane  on  the  neck,  as  in  the 
American  species.  The  tail  is  very  short,  and 
almost  destitute  of  hair.  The  legs  are  short 
and  stout ; the  fore  feet  furnished  with  four  toes, 
the  hind  feet  with  three.  In  the  upper  Jaw  there 
are  seven  molars  on  each  side,  one  small  canine 
inserted  exactly  on  the  suture  of  the  incisor 
bone,  and  in  front  six  incisors,  the  two  outer  of 
which  are  elongated  into  tusks.  In  the  under 
jaw  there  are  but  six  molars ; the  canines  are 
large  ; and  the  number  of  the  incisors,  the  outer 
of  which  are  the  smallest,  is  the  same  as  in  the 
upper  jaw.  The  general  colour  is  glossy  black 
with  the  exception  of  the  back,  rump,  and  sides 
of  the  belly,  which  are  white,  and  separated  bv  a 
defined  line  from  the  parts  that  are  black.” 
Raffles  ) The  habits  of  this  species  in  a state 
af  nature  are  probably  similar  to  those  of  the 
American  Tapirs.  In  captivity,  Major  Farquliar 
describes  it  as  of  a mild  and  gentle  disposition. 
‘It  became  as  tame  and  familiar  as  a dog;  fed 
indiscriminately  on  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  and 
,vas  very  fond  of  attending  at  table  to  receive 
mead,  cakes,  or  the  like.”  Sir  Stamford  Raffles 
ulds,  that  the  living  specimen  sent  from  Ben- 
loolen  to  Bengal  was  young,  and  became  very 
ractable.  It  was  allowed  to  roam  occasionally 
n the  park  at  Barrackpore,  and  the  man  who 
lad  charge  of  it  informed  Sir  Stamford  that  it 
Vequently  entered  the  ponds,  and  appeared  to 
valk  along  the  bottom  under  water,  and  not  to 
nake  any  attempt  to  swim.  Sir  Stamford  also 
dates  that  the  flesh  is  eaten  by  the  natives  of 
Sumatra.  The  individuals  which  have  been  ex- 
libit eri  in  the  Regent’s  Park  Gardens  have  been 
rery  mild  and  genile. — Eng  Cgc. 


(8067)  TAR, 

Good  ion,  Fa. 
Tlieer,  Ger. 
Catrame,  It. 

Fix  liquids,  Lat. 


Smola  cesta,  Pol. 
Degot,,  Smola  Shitkaja, 
Rus. 

Tjara,  Sw. 

A thick  black,  unctuous  substance,  obtained 
iy  burning  pine  and  fir  trees  in  a close  smother- 
ng  heap,  with  a channel  through  which  the  tar 
■xudes.  It  is  extensively  used  for  resisting 
noisture  on  wood,  rope,  &c.,  and  is  consequent” 
J'  i'i  great  request  as  a marine  store.  It  is  largely 
nade  in  Russia,  the  United  States,  and  Sweden. 
— Faulkner.  Tar  is  chiefly  employed  for  marine 
ises.  lar  water  was  long  a celebrated  remedy, 
n the  treatment  of  some  chronic  diseases  of  the 
ungs.—  O'  Shaughnessy , page  618. 

(8068)  TARAXACUM  OFFICINALE,  Dan- 
lelion.  Syn.  Leontodon  Taraxacum.  A native  of 
Europe  and  the  Himalayas.  The  inspissated  juice 
>f  the  plant,  the  infusion,  decoction,  and  extract 
>f  the  root,  are  strongly  bitter,  and  prove  tonic 
md  diuretic,  in  large  doses  aperient.  It  is  a 
avourite,  and  we  believe  useful  remedy  in  the 
>hl  hepatic  diseases  of  persons  who  have  lom>- 
esidcil  in  India,  and  returned  to  a cold  climate”. 
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The  dose  of  the  extract  is  3 to  10  grains,  thrice 
daily.  For  formulae  for  infusion  and  decoction, 
see  Pharmacopeia. — O’ Shaughnessy ,p . 407. 

(8069)  TARE,  Fitcii,  Vetch.  A species  of 
pulse  ( Vicia  saliva).  Cultivated  in  Great  Britain 
principally  for  its  stems  and  leaves,  which  are 
used  in  the  feeding  of  sheep,  horses,  and  cattle 
and  partly  also  for  its  seed,  which  is  used  in  the 
feeding  of  poultry. — Faulkner. 

(8070)  TARINE  A hard,  fine,  close-grained, 
rather  heavy  Ceylon  wood,  much  resembling 
English  birch. 

(SO 71)  TARSIUS.  (Storr),  a genus  of  Ani- 
mals belonging  to  the  family  Quadrumuna.  It 
has  the  following  characters: — Plead  rounded  ; 
muzzle  short ; eyes  very  large ; posterior  limbs, 
very  much  elongated,  with  the  tarsus  thrice  as 

Tail  lorn 


long  as  the  metatarsus. 


Dental  formula:- 


4 I- 

-Incisors.— ; Canines,  ■ 
2 1- 


o • 

-1  6 6 

- ; Molars, = 

-I  6 — 6 
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(80  72)  TARSIUS  BANCANUS.  Dr.  Hors- 
field  remarks,  that  although  the  Tarsius  from 
Banca  agrees  in  the  essential  points  with  the 
other  species  of  this  singular  genus  which  have 
hitherto  been  discovered,  it  has  no  intermediate 
front  teeth,  and  the  exterior  tooth  on  each  side  is, 
compared  witli  other  species,  very  minute. 
Counting  (with  Desinarest)  one  canine  tooth  on 
each  side,  above  and  beneath,  it  has,  says  Dr. 
Ilorsfield,  only  five  grinders  in  each  jaw. 
the  hands  ol  this  creature  are  small  and  de- 
licate, and  externally  covered  with  a very  soft 
down.  Internally  they  are  naked.  The*  nails 
of  all  the  fingers  o(  the  hand,  as  well  as  of  the 
thumb  and  the  third  and  fourth  finger  of  the 
feet,  are  triangular,  and  represent  a delicate  com- 
piessed  scale  : on  the  index  and  middle  finger  of 
the  feet  they  are  erect,  sharp,  compressed,  slightly 
curved  and  not  inaptly  compared  by  Mr.” Fis- 
cher to  the  thorns  of  a rose-bush,  constituting- 
one  of  the  essential  characters  of  this  genus.  The 
body  is  handsomely  formed,  and,  as  in  the  other 
species,  somewhat  contracted  towards  the  pelvis  ; 
the  lower  extremities  also  have  in  general  a 
similar  character,  but  the  tarsus  has  less  of  the 
extravagant  length  which  is  common  lo  the 
other  tarsh.  I he  fur  is  remarkably  soft  to  the 
touch  ; it  is  compressed,  of  a thick  and  very 
delicate  wool,  which  envelopes  the  body,  head, 
and  extremities,  forming  a coat  of  an  unequal 
surface,  from  which  irregular  straggling  hairs 
project ; at  the  root  of  the  tail,  and  aUhe”hands 
o(  both  extremities,  it  terminates  abruptly  in  the 
foim  of  a ring.  The  general  colour  is  brown, 
inclining  to  gray  ; on  the  breast,  abdomen,  and 
interior  of  the  extremities  it  is  gray,  inclining  to 
whitish  ; a rufous  tint  is  sparingly  dispersed 
over  the  upper  parts,  which  shows  itself  most 
on  the  head  and  extremities  ; the  naked  parts 
of  the  tail  near  the  root  are  considerably  darker 
than  the  extremity.  (‘  Zoological  Researches  in 
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Java.’)  Dr.  Horsfield  obtained  this  animal  in 
Banca,  near  Jeboos,  one  of  the  mining-  districts, 
where,  he  says,  it  inhabits  the  extensive  forests 
in  the  vicinity. — Eng  Ggc. 

(8073)  TAUT  All  (Crude),  Argal,  Argol. 
Orgol. 


TVyusteeu,  Dut.  Tartaro  volgare,  It. 

Tartre-cru,  Blanc  et  Tartarus,  Lat. 

rouge  Fr.  Tartaro,  Port. 

Holier  Weinstein,  Winnui  kamen,  Rus. 

Ger.  Tartaro,  St. 

An  acidulous  salt,  which  exists  in  the  juice  of 
the  grape,  and  is  deposited  in  wine  casks  in  the 
form  of  a crystallized  incrustation  more  or  less 
thick,  which  is  crude  tartar  or  argol.  It  is  either 
white,  or  red,  according  to  the  colour  of  the 
wine  ; the  former  is  preferred  as  it  contains 
fewer  impurities  than  the  red  ; but  the  proper- 
ties of  botli  are  essentially  the  same.  When  good, 
it  is  thick,  hard,  brittle,  and  brilliant,  with  but 
little  earthy  matter.  It  is  obtained  from  Florence, 
Naples,  Sicily,  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
is  used  in  hat-making,  gilding,  dyeing,  and 
in  the  preparation  of  tartaric  acid.  ( Waterston .) 
— Faulkner. 


(8074)  TEA. 

Ohai,  Arab. 

Cha,  Te,  Chin. 
Chni,  Cash. 
Cha-i,  Duk. 

Te,  Dut. 

The,  Eli. 

Thee  Ger. 

Cha,  Cha-ie,  Guz. 
Hind. 


Te,  It. 

Tsja,  Jap. 
Teh,  Mal. 
Cha-i,  Pers. 
Cha,  Port. 
Tchai,  Rus. 
Te,  Sr. 

Tchai,  Turk. 


The  leaf  of  an  evergreen  shrub,  a native  of 
China  and  Japan  ; it  is  also  cultivated  in  Java, 
Assam,  Brazil,  and  other  places  ; but  at  present 
the  chief  commercial  source  of  tea  is  China, 
whence  it  is  exported  to  different  parts  of  the 
world . — Faulkner. 

The  Honorable  Mr.  Morrison  sa.\s  that  the 
limits  of  his  work  could  not  admit  of  a full 
description  of  the  various  sorts  of  tea,  or  an 
account  of  their  preparation  ; nor  would  the  most 
minute  details  enable  any  one  to  select  good 
teas,  or  supply  that  skill  which  practice  gives  in 
discriminating  their  qualities.  An  account  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  plant,  and  mode  of  curing  the 
leaves,  together  with  some  information  respect- 
ing the  different  varieties  of  black  and  green 
teas,  the  origin  of  the  names  and  other  particu- 
lars relating  to  its  sale  and  consumption,  is  con- 
tained in  the  Chinese  Repository  Vol.  VIII  pages 
132-164,  to  which  he  refers  the  reader.  In 
the  Tabular  statement,  the  total  exportation  of 
tea  is  put  down  at  350,000  peculs  or  forty  mil- 
lions of  pounds,  but  it  is  probably  nearer  427,500 
peculs,  or  fifty-seven  millions  of  pounds ; viz.  to 
England,  40,000,000  lbs.  ; to  the  United  States 

1.4.000. 000  lbs. ; and  to  all  other  countries, 

3.000. 000  lbs.  which  at  25  taels  per  pecul, 
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instead  of  the  20  in  the  Statement,  amounts  to 
10,087,500  tales,  or  § 14,500,(00.  The  present 
duty  of  2 5 1.  exclusive  of  all  shipping  and 
other  charges,  which  were  before  included  iu, 
the  total  sum  of  5 taels  paid  the  hong-merchants 
as  duly. — Morrison. 

Tea  statistics-  The  immense  traffic  in  the  produce 
of  this  simple  shrub,  the  growth  of  a remarkable 
country,  for  long  almost  entirely  isolated  from  the 
western  nations,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  il- 
lustrations of  the  enterprise  and  energy  of  modern 
commerce.  rlhe  trade  in  tea  now  gives  employ., 
ment  to  upwards  of  50,000  tons  of  British  ship- 
ping, and  about  ten  millions  sterling  of  English 
capital,  producing  a revenue  to  Great  Britain  of 
nearly  six  millions  sterling. 

Tea , its  properties. — Every  reflecting  man 
will  admit  that  articles  of  such  vast  consump- 
tion as  tea  and  coffee  (amounting  together  i 
to  more  than  343,500  tons  annually),  forming, 
the  chief  liquid  food  of  whole  nations,  must-: 
exercise  a great  influence  upon  the  health  of  the 
people.  There  is  scarcely  any  country  in  the  • 
world  in  which  a dietetic  drink  or  beverage > 
resembling  tea,  is  not  prepared,  and  in  genr-ral 
use  from  some  exotic  or  indigenous  shrub.  The 
two  chief  plants  laid  under  contribution  are, 
however,  the  Chinese  tea-plant,  and  a species  ef 
holly  peculiar  to  South  America  producing  the 
Paraguay  tea-  Astoria  theiforrais  is  used  at  Santa 
Fe  as  tea.  The  leaves  of  Ganothus  Americanos,  t 
an  astringent  herb,  have  been  used  as  a substi- 
tute, under  the  name  of  New  Jersey  tea.  i 
It  has  been  a matter  of  surprise  why  tea 
should  be  so  much  sought  after  by  the 
poorer  classes,  since  by  many  it  is  looked  on 
more  as  a luxury  than  of  use  to  the  human  sys- 
tem. The  manner  in  which  it  acts,  and  the  t 
cause  why  it  is  so  much  in  demand  by  all  class- 
es, is  satisfactorily  explained  by  Liebig;  and  the 
benefit,  therefore,  which  will  be  conferred  by 
selling  it  at  a low  rate,  and  thus  placing  it 
within  the  means  of  all,  has  at  1 ist  come  to  be 
duly  appreciated.  Liebig  says,  without  enter- 
ing minutely  into  the  medical  action  of  caffeine, 
theine,  &c.,  it  will  surely  appear  a most  striking  . 
fact,  even  if  we  were  to  deny  its  influence  on  the 
process  of  secretion,  that  the  substance,  with  the 
addition  of  oxygen  and  the  elements  of  water, 
can  yield  taurine,  the  nitrogenised  compound 
peculiar  to  bile  : — 

Carbon,  Nitrogen.  Hydrogen.  Oxygen- 

1 atom  caffeine  or  tlieinc  =8  2 5 

9 atoms  water = ...  ...  9 

9 atoms  oxygen = 

= 2 atoms  taurine...  8 2 li 

— 2 4 9 10 

Commerce  in  Tea. — The  first  tea  import- 
ed into  England  was  a package  of  two 
pounds,  by  the  East  India  Company, 
1664,  as  a present  to  the  king  ; in  1667, 
another  small  importation  took  place,  Rom 
the  company's  factory  at  Bantam,  lhe  direc-  ] 
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(ors  ordered  their  servants  to  “ send  liome  by 
their  ships  100  pounds  weight  of  best  tey  they 
could  get.”  In  1678  were  imported  4,713 
lbs.  ; but  in  the  six  following  years  the  en- 
tire imports  amounted  to  no  more  than  410 
lbs.  According  to  Milborn’s  “ Oriental  Com- 
merce,” the  consumption  in  1711  was  141,995 
lbs.;  120,595  lbs.  in  1715,  and  237,904  lbs. 
in  1720.  In  1745  the  amount  was  730,729 
lbs.  For  above  a century  and  a half,  the  sole 
object  of  the  East  India  Company’s  trade  with 
China  was  to  provide  tea  for  the  consumption  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  company  had  the 
exclusive  trade,  and  weie  bound  to  send  orders 
for  tea,  and  to  provide  ships  to  import  the  same, 
and  always  to  have  a year’s  consumption  in  their 
warehouses.  The  teas  were  disposed  of  in  Lon- 
don, where  only  they  could  be  imported,  at  quar- 
terly sales.  The  act  of  1834,  however,  threw 
open  the  trade  to  China.  From  a Parliamentary 
return,  showing  the  quantity  of  tea  retained  for 
home  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
each  year,  from  1740  to  the  termination  of  the 
East  India  Copmany’s  sales,  and  thence  to  the 
present  time,  it  appears  that  in  1740,  1,493,695 
lbs.  of  tea  were  retained  for  home  consumption. 
Two  years' afterwards,  the  quantity  fell  to 
473,868  lbs.  and  in  1767  only  215,019  lbs. 
were  retained.  Next  year  the  amount  increased 
to  3,155,417  lbs.  ; iii  1769  it  was  9,114,854 
lbs.;  in  1795,  21,342,845  lbs,;  in  1836, 
49,842,236  lbs.  The  return  in  question  also 
specifies  the  quantity  of  the  various  kinds  of  tea, 
with  the  average  sale  prices.  According  to  the 
annual  tea  reports  of  Messrs.  W.  J.  Thomp- 
son and  Son,  and  Messrs.  W.  E.  Franks  and 


Son,  the  total  imports  into  Britain  of  tea  during 
the  last  fifteen  years  were  as  follows,  reckoned 
in  millions  of  lbs.  : — 


Years. 

Black. 

Green. 

Total. 

1838 

....  26,786  ... 

8,215  . 

..  35,001 

1839 

...  30,644  ... 

7,680  . 

..  38,324 

1840 

...  21,063  ... 

7,161  . 

..  28,224 

1841 

...  24,915  ... 

6,303  . 

..  31,218 

1842 

...  31,915  ... 

9,729  . 

..  41,644 

1843 

...  39,513  ... 

7,340  ., 

,.  46,853 

1844 

...  39,644  ... 

8,749  . 

..  48,393 

1845 

...  39,518  ... 

11,790  .. 

..  51,338 

1846 

...  44,017  ... 

12,486  .. 

..  56,503 

1847 

...  46,887  ... 

8,368  .. 

,.  55,255 

1848 

...  37,512  ... 

7,611  . 

..  45,123 

1849 

...  43,234  ... 

9,156 

,.  62,400 

1850 

...  39,873  ... 

8,427  ., 

..  48,300 

1851 

...  62,369  ... 

9,131  . 

..  71,500 

1852 

...  55,525  ... 

9,175  .. 

..  64,700 

Home  Con- 
sumption, 

...  36,415 
...  36,351 
...  31,716 
...  36,811 
...  37,554 
...  39,902 
...  41,176 
...  44,127 
...  47,534 
...  46,247 
...  48,431 
...  50,100 
...  51,000 
..  54.000 
...  54,724 


Duly. — Tn  England,  duty  on  tea  was  gradually 
raised  from  9d.  per  lb.  in  1787  to  3s.  a lb.  in 
1806.  It  was  2s.  2d.  per  lb.  until  May,  1852, 
when  4d.  per  lb.  was  taken  oft-,  and  further  an- 
nual reductions  are  to  be  made.  l)own  to  the 
year  1834  the  duty  was  an  ad  valorem  one  of 
96  per  cent,  on  all  tea  sold  under  2s.  a lb.,  and 


of  100  per  cent,  on  all  that  were  sold  at  or  above 
2s.,  charged  on  the  prices  which  they  brought  at 
East.  India  Company’s  sales.  The  ad  valorem 
duties  ceased  on  the  22nd  of  April,  1834, 
and  under  the  act  3 and  4 Willliam  IV.  c. 
100,  all  tea  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom 
for  home  consumption  was  charged  with  a cus- 
toms duty  as  follows  : — 

Bohea Is.  6d.  per  lb. 

Congou,  twankay,  hyson 
skin,  orange  pekoe  and 

campoi 2 2 „ 

Souchong,  flowery  pekoe, 
hyson,  young  hyson, 
gunpowder,  imperial, 
and  other  teas  not  enu- 
merated   3 0 ,, 

In  1836,  the  uniform  duty  of  2s.  id.  per  lb. 

on  all  descriptions  of  tea  was  imposed,  which, 
with  the  additional  5 per  cent,  imposed  in  1840, 
made  the  total  duty  levied  per  lb.  2s.  2d.  and  a 
fraction. 

Oust  of  Tea. — The  average  cost  of  tea  in  China 
at  the  ship’s  side  is  1 Od.  per  pound,  while  it  is  con- 
fidently asserted  that  it  could  be  produced  in  many 
parts  of  America  at  5d.  the  pound.  The  great  cost 
in  China  is  owing  to  the  expensive  transportation, 
the  cultivation  of  the  fuel  used,  the  absence  of 
all  economy  of  machinery,  &c.  It  is  only  by 
adulteration  that  tea  is  sold  in  China  as  cheap 
as  lOd.  In  America  the  heating  and  rolling  of 
the  leaves  (one  half  of  the  labor)  could  be  done 
by  the  simplest  machinery,  fuel  could  be  econo- 
mised by  flues,  &c.  The  Russian  teas  brought 
by  caravans,  are  the  most  expensive  and  best 
teas  used  in  Europe.  The  Chinese  themselves  pay 
7|  dollars  per  pound  for  the  “ Yen  Pouchong”teas. 
Full  chests  were  exhibited  in  1851,  by  Mr. B.ipley, 
of  various  Pekoe  teas,  some  of  which  fetch  50s. 
per  lb.  in  the  China  market;  whilst  7s.  is  the 
very  highest  price  any  of  the  sort  will  fetch  in 
England,  and  this  only  as  a fancy  article.  The 
plain  and  orange-scented  Pekoes  now  fetch  little 
with  us;  but  all  caravan  teas  are  purchased  by 
the  wealthier  Russian  families.  The  finest,  how- 
ever, never  leave  China,  being  bought  up  by  the 
Mandarins  ; for  though  the  transit  expenses  add 
3s.  to  4s.  per  lb.  to  the  value  when  sold  in  Rus- 
sia, the  highest  market  price  in  St.  Petersburg 
is  always  under  50s.  Among  these  scented  teas 
are  various  caper  teas,  flavoured  with  chloranthus 
flowers  and  the  buds  of  some  species  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  orange  tribe,  Magnolia  fuscata, 
olea  flowers,  &c.  The  Cong  Souchong,  or  Ning- 
young  teas,  are  chiefly  purchased  for  the  Ameri- 
can market.  Oolong  tea  is  the  favourite  drink 
in  Calcutta,  though  less  prized  in  England,  its 
delicate  flavor  being  injured  by  the  length  of 
the  voyage.  For  delicacy,  no  teas,  approach 
those  usually  called  “Mandarin  teas,”  which  be- 
ing slightly  fired  and  rather  damp  when  in  the 
fittest  state  for  use,  will  bear  neither  transport 
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nor  keeping.  They  are  in  great  demand 
among  the  wealthy  Chinese,  and  average  20s. 
per  lb.  in  the  native  market.— Jury  Report  of 
Ex.  of  1851. 

Consumption  of  Tea. — The  consumption  often 
m the  United  Kingdom  may  now  be  fairly  taken 
at  fifty-four  million  pounds  yearly,  and  sold  at 
an  average^  price  to  the  consumer  of  4s.  6d.,  per 
pound.  The  money  expended  for  tea  is  upwards 
of  twelve  millions  sterling.  The  population  of  the 
Chinese  provinces,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Morrison, 
from  an  official  census  taken  in  1825,  was 
352,866,012,  and  we  may  fairly  conclude  that 
during  the  last  twenty-eight  years  this  popu- 
lation has  extensively  increased,  If  we  multiply 
the  population  of  China  by  four,  we  have — 

lbs. 

Total  consumption  often  in  China  1,411,464,048 
Export  to  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  for  the  year  ending 

June  30,  1851.. 

Export  to  the  United  States,  same 

period 

Exported  to  Holland,  returned  at 
2,000,000  in  “Davis’s  China.” 

Inland  trade  to  Russia 

Export  to  Hamburg,  Bremen, 

Denmark,  Sweden,  &c.,  seven 

cargoes,  about 

Export  to  Sydney,  and  Australa- 
sian Colonies,  at  least 

Export  to  Spain  and  France,  four 
cargoes 


64,020,000 

28,760,800 

3,000,000 

15,000,000 

3.000. 000 

6.000. 000 
2,000,000 


Total  lbs.  1,533,244,848 
The  above  is  exclusive  of  the  heavy  exporta- 
tion in  Chinese  vessels  to  all  parts  of  the  east 
where  Chinese  emigrants  are  settled,  such  as 
Tonquin,  Cochin  China,  Cambodia,  Siam,  the 
Philippines,  Borneo,  and  the  various  settlements 
within  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  In  comparison 
with  such  an  enormous  quantity,  the  54  million 
lbs.  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom  sink  into 
insignificance. 

£ 


The  cost  of  tea  to  America,  at 
the  ship’s  side  in  China,  say 

29.000. 000  lbs.,  at  an  average 

of  Is-  per  lb.,  would  be 1,450,000 

The  cost  to  England,  64,000,000, 

at  the  same  price 3,200,000 

The  cost  to  other  places,  say 

25.000. 000 1,250,000 

.Russia,  15,000,000 750,000 


Total £6,650,000 

Production  of  Tea. — It  is  important,  in  calcu- 
lating what  tea  may  be  had  from  China,  to  consi- 
der the  manner  of  its  production.  It  is  grown  over 
an  immense  district,  in  small  farms,  or  rather 
gardens,  no  farm  producing  more  than  600  chests. 
“ The  tea  merchant  goes  himself,  or  sends  his 
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agents  to  all  the  small  towns,  villages,  and  temple^ 
in  the  district,  to  purchase  tea  from  the  priests  > 
and  small  tanners  ; the  large  merchant,  into  whose- 
hands  the  tea  thus  comes,  has  to  refire  it  anal 
pack  it  for  the foreign  market.' — ( Fortune's  Tea i 
Districts.)  This  retiring  is  the  only  additional  proj. 
cess  of  manufacture  for  the  Foreign  market.  Mr.., 
hortuue  elsewhere,  in  his  valuable  work,  givin» 
an  account  of  the  cost  of  tea  from  the  farmers’,’ 
the  conveyance  to  market,  and  the  merchant’s' s 
profit,  states  that  “ the  small  farmer  and  mani-i- 
pulator  is  not  overpaid,  but  that  the  great  pro- 
tits aie  leceived  by  the  middlemen.” — Simniondsj 

Habit,  of  Tea  Plant. — Thunberg  informs  us- 
that  the  Tea-plant  grows  plentifully  in  Japann 
both  in  a wild  and  cultivated  state,  and  Div. 
Wallich  says  that  it  is  found  in  Cochin. 
China.  I have  met  with  it  says  Fortune  in  culti- 
vation in  China,  from  Canton  in  the  south  up  to 
the  31st  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  Mr.  Reeves- 
says  it  is  found  in  the  province  of  Sham-tung,;. 
near  the  city  of  Sang-chow-foo,  in  latitude  3<f°° 
30  north,  page  272.  The  principal  tea  districts  - 
of  China,  however,  and  those  which  supply  the. 
greater  portion  of  the  teas  exported  to  Europe* 
and  America,  lie  between  the  25th  and  31st: 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  the  best  districts  • 
are  those  between  27Q  and  31°. — Fortune’s  Tea.: 
Districts,  page  272. 

Tea  districts. — The  tea  districts  in  China., 
extend  from  the  27th  degree  to  the  31st  degree* 
ot  north  latitude,  and,  according  to  missionaries,-, 
it  thrives  in  the  more  northern  provinces. 
Koempfer  says  it  is  cultivated  in  Japan,  as  far: 
north  as  45  degrees.  It  seems  to  succeed  best! 
on  the  sides  of  mountains,  among  sandstone, 
schistus,  and  granite. — Simmonds. 

The  green-tea  shrub  is  cultivated  very  exten-  - 
sively  in  the  interior  of  the  island  of  Cliusan. — 
Fortune , page  117. 

Mauritius,  Bourbon,  St.  Helena,  Cape. — 
Mr.  Boyer,  director  of  the  museum  at  Port : 
Louis,  Mauritius, has  succeeded  in  rearing  40,000 
tea-trees,  and  expresses  an  opinion,  that  if  the 
island  of  Bourbon  would  give  itself  up  to  the 
cultivation,  it  might  easily  supply  France  with  1 
all  the  tea  she  requires.  The  culture  has  also  > 
been  commenced  on  a small  scale,  in  St.  Hele-  • 
na,  and  the  Cape  Colony.  The  cultivation  of 
the  tea-tree  might  be  tried  with  probability  of 
success  in  Natal,  and  the  Mauritius.  The  plant 
grows  in  every  soil,  even  the  most  ungrateful; 
resists  the  hurricanes,  and  requires  little  care. 
The  picking  of  the  leaves,  like  the  pods  of  cot- 
ton, is  performed  by  women,  children,  and  the 
infirm,  without  much  expense.  The  preparation  > 
is  known  to  the  greater  part  of  the  Chinese, 
of  whom  there  are  so  many  in  Mauritius  ; be- 
sides, it  is  not  difficult.  A Mr.  Duprat  has 
planted  a certain  extent  of  land  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cernpipe,  in  that  island,  but  I 
have  not  yet  learnt  with  what  success. 
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Cochin  China. — The  tea  of  Cochin  China 
is  considered  inferior  to  that  of  China,  being 
less  strong  and  pleasant  in  flavour.  An  inferior 
sort  of  tea,  with  a leaf  twice  or  thrice  as  large 
as  that  of  Bohea,  grows  wild  in  the  hilly  parts 
of  Quang-si,  and  is  sold  at  from  12s.  (3d.  to 
40s.  the  picul  of  133  lbs. 

Java. — The  Dutch  have  devoted  much  atten- 
tion to  tea  cultivation  in  Java,  and  the  planta- 
tions are  in  tine  order.  Nearly  a million  lbs.  of 
tea  were  shipped  thence  in  1848;  but  the  tea  is 
said  to  be  of  inferior  quality,  and  grown  and 
manufactured  at  considerable  expense. 

Japan. — Japan  produces  both  black  and 
green  tea.  The  Japanese  prefer  the  latter  to 
the  Chinese  green  tea.  The  black  tea  is 
very  bad.  The  Japanese  tea-tree,  is  an  evergreen, 
growing  in  the  most  sterile  places  to  the 
height  of  about  six  feet.  It  is  described 
by  Koempfer,  as  having  leaves  like  the  cherry, 
with  a flower  like  the  wild  rose  ; when  fresh, 
the  leaves  have  no  smell,  but  a very  astringent 
taste.  Tea  grows  in  all  the  southern  provinces 
of  Japan,  but  the  best  green  is  produced  in  the 
principality  of  Kioto,  where  it  is  cultivated  with 
jreat  care. 

Ceylon. — A few  years  ago,  Messrs.  Worms 
attempted  the  cultivation  of  tea  in  Ceylon.  The 
Island,  however,  lies  too  far  within  the  tropics 
to  offer  a climate  like  Assam,  which  is  situate 
without  them.  The  plants  may  thrive  to  appear- 
ance, but  that  is  not  a demonstration  of  their 
quality. 

Pinang, — The  tea-plant  has  reached  upwards  of 
six  feet  in  height  at  Pinang,  and  in  as  healthy  a 
state  as  could  be  desired,  but  the  leaf  had  no 
lavor,  and  although  thousands  of  Chinese  hus- 
jandmen  cultivated  species,  and  other  tropical 
productions  on  that  island,  no  one  thinks  it  worth 
while  to  extend  the  cultivation  of  the  tea-plant 
n Pinang.  The  Chinese  there  laugh  at 
die  idea  of  converting  the  leaf  into  a beverage. 

India. — Dr.  Wallich  mentions  it  in  Cochin- 
^hina  in  N.  lat.  17°,  and  in  China  in 
lie  southern  provinces  of  Yunan  and  of 
^ung-tung.  Mr.  Reeves  informed  Dr.  Royle 
■hat,  in  a Chinese  Herbal,  tea  is  said  to  be  pro- 
luced,  among  other  places  to  the  northward  of 
11°,  in  nine  places  in  IIoo-Quang,  three  places 
n Ho-nan,  one  place  in  Shensi,  and  two  places 
n Shantung  ; one  of  these  latter,  and  the  most 
lorthward  of  the  whole,  is  Tangchow-Poo,  in 
16°  30  N.  lat.  and  in  the  Japan  islands, 
vhich  extend  from  30°  to  41°  of  N.  lat. 
Jr.  Abel  states  having  found  it  in  an  appar- 
ntly  wild  state  at  See-chon,  in  the  province 
if  Kiang-see,  about  N.  lat.  26°,  where  the  hills 
verc  covered  with  pines.  Dr.  Royle  has,  since 
he  publication  of  his  observations,  seen  an  ex- 
cellent specimen  in  flower  in  the  British  Museum, 
collected  by  another  botanist  (Mr.  Cunning- 
iam)  near  Chusan,  which  is  in  30°  of  N.  lat. 
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and  where,  he  says,  it  delights  on  the  tops  of 
mountains  like  the  pine.  [This  specimen  was 
pointed  out  to  Dr.  Royle  by  Mr.  R.  Brown,  dis- 
tinguished as  the  first  botanist  of  the  day.  The 
note  attached  to  it  is  in  the  hand -writing  of  Cun- 
ningham. “ Then  frutex  flore  albo  rosaceo  sum- 
mitatibus  montium  gaudens  uti  pinus.” — Herb. 
Mus.,  vol.  xciii.,  fol.  146.]  He  further  informs 
us,  that  “ a plant  was  given  to  him  at  Suddiya, 
which  he  had  reason  to  suppose  was  a genuine 
tea  tree.”  Lieut.  Charlton  writes,  on  the  17th 
May,  1834,  that  he  had  been  informed  three 
years  previously  of  the  tea  plants  growing  wild 
near  Bheesa,  whence  indeed,  he  obtained  three 
or  four  young  trees,  which  he  gave  to  Dr.  John 
Tytler,  to  be  planted  in  the  Government  Botanical 
Garden.  On  the  8th  November,  he  sent  to  Calcutta 
some  seeds  and  leaves  of  the  tea  trees  of  Assam, 
which  were  forwarded  on  the  24th  December 
to  the  Government  by  the  Tea  Committee, 
who  announced  that  “ the  tea  shrub  is  beyond 
all  doubt  indigenous  in  Upper  Assam,  being 
found  there,  through  an  extent  of  country  of 
one  month’s  march  within  the  Honourable  Com- 
pany’s territories,  from  Suddiya  and  Beesa  to 
the  Chinese  frontier  province  of  Yunnan,  where 
the  shrub  is  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  leaf.” 
So  far  back,  however,  as  1826,  Mr.  D.  Scott 
sent  from  Munnipore,  to  Mr.  G.  Swinton,  then 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  India  Government,  speci- 
men of  the  leaves  of  a shrub  which  he  insisted 
was  a real  tea.  These  we  find  were  first  disco- 
vered by  Mr.  Bruce,  who  was  then  in  command 
at  Suddiya.  He  sent  tea  seeds  and  plants  to  Mr. 
Scott,  having  been  previously  informed  of  their 
existence  by  his  brother,  the  late  Major  Bruce ; 
and  he  subsequently,  in  1833,  brought  it  to  the 
notice  of  Capt.  Jenkins.— (Tea  Cultivation  in 
India,  p.  91.)  Descriptions  have  been  pub- 
lished by  these  gentlemen  of  the  several 
tea  tracts  which  they  had  at  that  time 
an  opportunity  of  examining.  These,  according 
to  Dr.  Wallich,  were  five  in  number, — Koojo 
and  Niggroo,  among  the  Singpho,  Nuddooa 
(Noadwar)  and  Tengrae,  in  the  Muttuck  coun- 
try, and  Gubroo,  at  the  foot  of  the  Naga  Hills, 
in  the  territories  of  Rajah  Purrendur  Singh! 
The  last,  Dr.  Wallich  supposes,  is  connected  with 
others  to  the  southward,  and  with  the  tea  plant 
originally  announced  as  existing  in  Munnipore, 
and  this,  he  says,  may  have  originated  from  the 
plant  at  Ilookum,  and  that  all  may  have  orio-in- 
ally  travelled  from  the  frontiers  of  China,”  where 
we  know  that  a kind  of  tea  is  cultivated  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Yunan.  Mr.Bruce,  in  his  latest  account, 
published  in  August  1839,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Society,  gives  an  account  of  the  discovery 
of  other  tea  tracts,  which  then  amounted  to  no 
less  than  “ one  hundred  and  twenty,  some  of 
them  very  extensive,  both  on  the  hills,  and  in  the 
plains.”  The  hills  on  which  tea  has  been  found 
by  Mr.  Bruce,  are  the  Naga  Hills,  and  those  of 
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Gubroo  and  Tipum. — Royles  Productive  Resour- 
ces of  Lidia.  These  discoveries  were  not  lost 
sight  of,  and  the  Calcutta  Daily  Netcs  thus  no- 
tices the  half  yearly  report  of  the  Assam  Tea 
Company  The  crop  of  Tea  which  in  1855 
was  588,879  lb.  and  in  1856,  63S,789  lb.  is  ex- 
pected in  1857  to  reach  700, UOO  lb.  or  nearly 
twenty  times  as  much  as  the  produce  of  the  Go- 
vernment establishments  in  the  North  West  in 
the  fifteenth  year  of  their  existence.  Nothing  is 
said  of  the  cost  of  the  Tea  ; but  that  was, we  sup- 
pose, shewn  in  the  accounts  which  were  laid  be- 
fore the  shareholders,  but  which  have  not  been 
sent  to  us  for  publication.  The  whole  of  these 
Teas  appear  to  have  been  hitherto  shipped  to 
England  and  those  now  arriving,  will  probably 
command  extreme  prices  in  consequence  of  the 
war  with  China.  Should  the  notion  be  started 
at  home  that  the  Chinese  may  possibly  medicate 
their  Tea,  there  is  no  saying  what  prices  may  be 
paid  for  the  Indian  article,  warranted  genuine. 
The  meeting  by  the  secretary  Mr.  Elliot,  read  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Jameson,  Superintendent  of  the 
Botanical  Garden  at  Saharunpoor,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  Tea  plantations  in  the  Himalayas. 
The  encouragement  given  to  the  cultivation  of 
tea  in  the  last  two  years  bids  fair  to  render  tea  a 
staple  article  of  produce  in  the  N.  W.  Provinces. 
Last  year  the  quantity  turned  out  was  40,000 
lbs. ; this  year,  that  amount  will  be  doubled.  It 
is  now  in  great  demand  at  Almorah  and  Deyrali, 
the  best  kinds  realizing  from  3 Its.  to  4 Ks.  8 
Annas  per  pound,  and  this  not  for  small  quanti- 
ties, the  amount  disposed  of  having  been  20,000 
lbs.  A great  proportion  of  the  second  class  tea3 
was  purchased  by  natives  for  the  purpose  of 
bartering  with  the  Bhotiahs  in  the  interior  of  the 
Himalayas  and  Thibet  in  exchange  for  Borax 
and  other  products  of  the  Mountain  region.  Up 
to  this  time  the  Mountain  races  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  consuming  the  brick  teas  of  China.  It  is 
certainly  a remarkable  fact  that  an  integral  part 
of  the  Chinese  Empire  is  receiving  its  supplies  of 
tea  from  India,  and  Dr.  Jameson  is  sanguine 
that  if  aided  by  good  roads  the  trade  with  the 
Bhotiahs  will  soon  become  an  important  one, 
and  that  the  Indian  teas  will  be  sold  at 
rates  so  cheap  as  to  drive  the  Chinese  article 
out  of  the  market  in  these  regions. — Calcutta 
Daily  News,  1857. 

Introduction  of  Chinese  plants  into  India, 
especially  Assam  and  Himalayas. — We  have 
shown  that  it  thrives  equally  well  in  the  vicinity 
of  Canton,  and  the  milder  climate  of  Nankin,  as 
in  the  northern  latitudes  of  Pekin  and  Japan; 
embracing,  therefore,  a distribution  over  twenty 
degrees  of  latitude.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact 
led  to  an  inquiry  in  India,  so  long  since  as 
1827,  as  to  the  practicability  of  introducing 
the  culture  of  the  tea-plant  into  the  north- 
ern regions  of  that  vast  country ; and  the  result 
was  an  opinion  of  the  Company’s  botanist,  Dr. 
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Roylc,  that  it  might  be  successfully  grown  in 
the  north-western  portion  of  the  Himalaya  dis- 
tricts. He  pointed  out  some  localities  particu- 
larly suited  to  the  experiment  in  the  district  of 
Kumaon,  a portion  of  the  province  of  Delhi,  and 
situated  between  the  29th  and  the  30th  degrees 
of  north  latitude,  to  the  north-west  ofNepaul. 
This  opinion  was  afterwards  backed  by  the  in- 
vestigations of  others,  who  agreed  in  the  belief 
that  there  was  no  impediment  to  the  successful 
introduction  of  the  tea  culture  in  the  Himalayan 
regions  beyond  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a sup- 
ply of  plants,  and  some  details  relative  to  the: 
Chinese  mode  of  Cultivation  and  curing  of  the . 
article.  In  1834  Lord  William  Bentinck  form- 
ed a committee,  with  the  view  of  adopting  mea- 
sures for  attempting  this  cultivation  in  India ; and 
the  first  step  taken  was  the  dispatch  of  agents  to 
the  tea  districts  of  China,  whence  a supply  of  seeds  ■ 
and  plants,  and  much  valuable  information  was  : 
brought.  Nurseries  were  formed  in  Calcutta,- 
and  some  ten  thousand  plauts  were  reared,  the 
greater  portion  of  which  were  dispatched  to 
Kumaon,  though  but  a small  fraction  of  them 
reached  the  Himalayas  ; whilst  a quantity  was  ■ 
forwarded  to  the  hill  districts  of  the  Madras  ■ 
presidency,  but  without  any  commercial  results.: 
The  plants  dispatched  northwards  were  distribut- 
ed in  several  directions,  and  so  well  did  they  • 
thrive,  that  in  the  year  1838  many  of  them  had< 
produced  seed,  which  was  at  once  sown,  and.: 
thus  formed  fresh  nurseries. 

In  the  meantime  the  existence  of  the  plant 
in  a wild  state  had  been  ascertained  in  r 
the  upper  districts  of  Assam,  one  of  the  . 
north-eastern  provinces  of  the  Bengal  presiden- 
cy ; and  inquiries  having  been  directed  to  it,; 
evidence  was  not  long  wanting  to  shew  * 
that  the  plant  was  growing  in  not  less  than  a 
hundred  different  tracts  amongst  the  dense 
jungles  of  that  country.  In  1837,  samples  of 
tea,  prepared  from  the  wild  plants  of  the  Assam 
district,  were  forwarded  to  Calcutta,  and  favour- 
ably reported  on.  Observations  and  researches  - 
instituted  in  the  Assam  country  went  to  shew 
that  the  district  really  possessed  most  of  the 
requisites  of  soil,  position,  altitude,  and  climate. 
Some  valuable  reports  upon  the  peculiarities  of 
this  district,  and  the  results  of  a number  of  ex- 
periments in  the  culture  of  the  indigenous  plants, 
were  published  at  intervals  between  1837  and 
1840  ; and  from  these  it  appears  that  the  best 
seasons  for  the  manipulation  of  the  tea-crop  are 
in  March,  May,  and  July.  Every  inquiry  goes  - 
to  prove  that  the  greatest  success  has  been  at- 
tained whenever  the  culture  has  been  attempted 
on  hilly  slopes,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  rivers,  with 
a temperature  ranging  from  27°  to  80°  ; indeed, 
it  appears  certain  that  the  latter  consideration  is  = 
of  far  more  importance  than  that  of  soil.  Hie 
China  tea-plants  introduced  into  Upper  Assam 
by  the  instrumentality  of  the  Company’s  servants 
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ivc  not  only  thriven  remarkably  well,  but  at- 
inetl  a size  and  vigour  unknown  to  them  in 
ieir  native  soil.  The  first  parcels  of  tea  from 
ese  districts  were  highly  approved  of  on  their 
rival  in  England,  and  realised  enormous  prices, 
irtly  owing,  in  all  probability,  to  their  no- 
■ltv.  The  result  of  these  sales,  however,  plac- 
i it  beyond  a doubt  that  the  cultivation  of  tea 
,uld  be  profitably  carried  on  in  that  part  of  In- 
a ; and  in  consequence,  a public  company,  en- 
led  the  “ Assam  Company,”  was  formed  for  the 
irpose  of  carrying  on  the  culture  and  mauufac- 
re  of  British  Indian  tea  on  an  extensive  scale, 
le  East  India  Company  having  thus  acted 
e part  of  pioneers,  handed  over  their  experi- 
?ntal  plantations  and  establishments  to  the  new 
mpany,  who  have  since  greatly  enlarged  the 
mtatious  and  works,  and  have  succeeded  in 
aducing  a tea  superior  to  any  imported  into 
.s  country  from  China,  and  equalled  only  by 
j fewer  samples  which,  under  the  old  company’s 
stem,  used  to  be  occasionally  obtained.  Dur- 
' the  first  years  of  their  operations,  the  Assam 
mpany  encountered  many  obstacles,  arising 
m the  difficulty  of  procuring  labour  in  suffici- 
; quantity,  from  the  want  of  skill  of  their  first 
nagers,  and,  above  all,  from  the  extreme  re- 
•teness  of  their  property  from  all  supervision, 
e formation  of  a Calcutta  committee  had  obvint- 
the  latter  evil,  whilst  the  remaining  difficulties 
re  been  successively  overcome  by  patient  per- 
erance:  and  the  company  is  now  on  a most 
id  foundation,  having  increased  their  extent  of 
ntation  to  twelve  hundred  acres,  with  a crop 
1853  calculated  at  300,000  lbs.,  which  has 
herto  realised  fully  a third  above  the  China 
s.  The  produce  of  the  company’s  tea-crop  of 
47  realised  9,72 Si.  nett;  that  of  1848, 
-552 1.  ; that  of  1849,  16,628A ; that  of  1850, 
,153Z. ; and  that  of  1851,  as  above  stated, 
>15  U.  1 he  nett  average  price  per  pound 
those  years  was,  for  1847,  Is.  4 d. 1848 
,5^;  18^9,  Is.  6if d.-,  1850,  1,.  6 JlA.\ 

1 1851,  Is.  8}d.  G 

In  the  Himalayan  districts  the  labours  of 
tea  experimentalists  have  been  equally 
:cessful  with  those  carried  on  in  the 
re  easterly  province  of  Assam.  About  the 
r 1842,  the  aid  of  some  of  the  Chinese 
tivators,  who  had  been  introduced  in  the 
samese  plantations,  was  obtained  for  tea- 
ms in  the  Kumaon  district  of  the  Ilima- 
an  country ; and  by  their  instrumentality  a 
intity  of  black  tea  was  produced  and  dis- 
ched  to  Calcutta,  whence  it  was  shipped  to 
sat  Britain,  and  pronounced  superior  in 
Jngth  and  flavour  to  the  generality  of  Sou- 
•ngs.  By  the  end  of  the  year  1844  these  ex- 
imental  plantations  contained  upwards  of  a 
idred  thousand  plants ; and  two  years  later 
, nearly  two  hundred  acres,  at  various  al- 
‘des,  varying  from  2500  to  6500  feet  above 
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the  sea-level.  In  the  year  1848  this  cultivation 
was  still  further  extended,  reaching  to  an  extent  of 
1000  acres,  not  in  one  immediate  neighbourhood, 
but  stretching  through  many  miles  of  country, 
and  in  some  parts  reaching  the  recently  acquired 
Sikh  territories  on  the  north  west  frontier, 
'lhe  quantity  of  tea  produced  from  these  planta- 
tions must  now  be  of  some  importance,  and 
although  the  great  distance  of  these  districts 
froth  a port  of  shipment  will  always  be  a barrier 
to  any  successful  competition  with 'more  favoured 
tea-producing  countries,  the  supply  of  the  local 
demand,  already  largely  on  the  increase  since  this 
culture  has  commenced,  will  of  itself  prove  a trade 
of  no  small  value.  So  deeply  impressed  was  the 
local  government  with  the  importance  of  this 
new  branch  of  industry,  that  a grant  often  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling  a year  was  voted  to  carry  out 
the  experiment  until  it  should,  as  in  Assam,  be 
taken  up  by  private  enterprise.  In  1850  the  East 
India  Company,  determined  to  lose  no  opportu- 
nity of  fully  testing  the  value  of  this  cultivation, 
dispatched  Mr.  Fortune  to  China  to  glean  all  pos- 
sible information  regarding  the  tea-plant,  its  natu- 
ral history,  and  the  manipulation  of  its  leaves  ; 
and,  if  possible,  to  bring  away  from  the  Chinese 
dominions  a fresh  supply  of  plants  and  seed  of  the 
best  varieties,  as  also  some  experienced  cultiva- 
tors and  work-people.  In  all  these  objects  their 
agent  was  singularly  fortunate,  having  but  re- 
cently returned  to  India  with  a supply  of  all  that 
was  desired,  in  plants,  seed,  work-people,  and, 
better  still,  in  accurate  data  regarding  the  various 
processes  of  the  culiivation  and  manufacture  of 
this  article. — Capper’s  Three  Presidencies,  p.  330. 

Assam.  -A  company  for  the  cultivation  of  tea, 
under  the  title  of  the  Assam  Company,  was  es- 
tablished in  March,  1839;  and  which,  with  a 
called-up  capital  oliE193,337,  has,  as  our  previous 
observations  have  shown,  made,  up  to  the  present 
time  very  profitable  progress ; having  now  got 
its  plantations  into  excellent  cultivation,  and  all 
its  arrangements  in  admirable  working  order,  it 
has  sold  teas  to  the  amount  of  J690, 000,  and  has 
a steamboat,  a considerable  plant  and  machinery. 
In  the  report  of  the  Company,  at  their  annual 
meeting,  held  at  Calcutta,  in  Jan.,  1850,  it.  was 
stated,  as  the  result  of  their  operations,  that 
during  the  year  1849,  the  manufacturing  season 
was  unusually  cold  and  ungenial,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  development  of  leaf  for  manufac- 
ture was  much  checked.  Although  some  loss 
was  sustained,  there  was  considerable  increase 
in  the  crop  notwithstanding,  attributable  to  the 
continued  improvements  in  the  culture  which 
had  been  obtained,  and  improvements  over  the 
previous  season  in  some  departments  of  the  manu- 
lacturing  process.  The  gross  quantity  of  unsort- 
ed tea  manufactured  in  the  southern  division  was 
207,982  lbs.,  being  2,973  lbs.,  less  than  that 
ot  the  previous  season,  but  the  actual  net 
out-turn  was  expected  to  reach  200,000  lbs. 
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As  much  as  157,908  lbs.  of  the  crop  had 
been  already  received  aud  shipped  to  England. 
These  tens  consisted  chiefly  of  the  finer 
qualities.  Whilst  the  crops  have  been  thus 
sensibly  advancing  in  quantity  and  quality, 
and  the  value  of  the  Company’s  plantations  per- 
manently raised  by  extended  and  improved  cul- 
ture, and  some  increase  to  the  sowings,  the  total 
outlay  had  been  somewhat  less  than  the  previous 
year,  the  expenditure  being  limited  to  £500  for  a 
crop  of  21,000  acres  of  tea.  With  more 
extended  gardens,  the  produce  will  be  raised 
at  a yet  lower  rateable  cost  than  at  pre- 
sent. The  number  of  acres  in  cultivation  in 
1849,  was  about  12,000  : these  were  not  all  in 
bearing,  but  would  shortly  be  so,  and  the  pro- 
duce from  this  extent  might  be  estimated  at 
300,000  lbs.,  and  the  cost  of  producing  this 
would  be  about  £11,000.  1,010  chests  of  the 

produce  were  sold  in  London  on  the  13th  of 
March,  1850,  at  a gross  average  of  Is.  11-id.  per 
lb.  The  produce  of  1847,  sold  in  England,  was 
141,277  lbs.,  at  a gross  average  of  Is.  8d.  per 
lb.:  that  of  1848  was  176,149  lbs.  which  sold 
at  the  average  of  Is.  8-i-d.  The  produce  of  1849 
was  216,000  lbs.,  and  there  was  every  expecta- 
tion of  the  average  prices  realised  being  higher 
than  those  of  the  previous  years.  The  season 
was  cold  and  unfavourable,  or  the  crop  would 
have  been  10,000  lbs.  more.  The  exact  amounts 
obtained  for  the  Company’s  teas  in  the  five  years, 
ending  with  1851,  will  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing figures : — 


Net  produce,  lbs.  Average  price.  £ 


1847  ... 

144,164 

at 

per  lb.  .. 

Is- 

7W 

d. 

11,513 

1848  ... 

182,953 

if  •• 

Is. 

81 

d. 

15,436 

1849  ... 

216,000 

U • • 

Is. 

91 

d. 

19,350 

1850  ... 

253,427 

Is. 

61 

d. 

18,163 

1851  ... 

271,427 

■9  • • 

Is. 

81 

d. 

22,152 

1852estmd.280,000 

This 

exhibits 

a 

progressive 

increase 

in  the 

aggregate  value  of  the  Company’s  produce,  and 
this  has  been  effected,  it  is  stated,  without  any 
sensible  increase  of  the  current  expenditure.  It 
exhibits  also  a rise  in  the  value  of  the  fea 
(157,942  lbs.  having  been  sold  at  the  high  aver- 
age price  of  Is  11  ?d.),  a fact  strongly  indicative 
of  its  increasing  excellence.  The  details  of  the 
crop  of  the  season  of  1849  showed  a net  produce 
of  237,000  lbs.  of  tea  ; so  that  the  Company  are 
increasing  their  cultivation  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
ten  ppr  cent,  per  annum,  and  the  increase  will 
doubtless  proceed  with  greater  rapidity,  whenever 
the  increase  of  capital  enables  the  directors  to 
extend  their  operations.  The  prices  in  the  years 
1851,  1852,  in  London,  have  been  fully  maintain- 
ed at  Is.  3d.  to  4s.  4d.,  according  to  sorts.  Of 
Assam  tea,  the  sales  in  the  London  market  in 
1851  amounted  to  2,200  packages,  against  1,900 
packages  in  1850,  and  all  were  freely  taken  (on 
account  of  their  great  strength)  at  very  full  prices. 

Kumaon. — Seventy-six  packages  of  Kuraaon 
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tea,  both  black  and  green,  grown  by  the  East' 
India  Company,  in  the  Himalayas,  as  an  ex- 
periment, were,  in  1851,  also  brought  to  sale. 
They  were  teas  of  high  quality ; but  being  of  the- 
light  flavored  class,  and  not  duly  esteemed  ini 
the  English  market,  they  realised  only  about  their 
relative  value  as  compared  with  China  teas  oto 
similar  grade.  The  Souchong  and  Pouchong,t 
sold  at  Is.  lid.  to  Is.  3|d.  ; the  Hyson,  Im- 
perial, and  Gunpowder  realised  Is  7|d.  to  2s- 
6|d.  Mr.  Robert  Fortune,  who,  in  the  services 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  gave, 
such  satisfaction  by  his  botanical  researches  ini 
China,  was,  on  his  return  to  England,  in  1848' 
engaged  by  the  Directors  of  the  East  Indisn 
Company  to  proceed  again  to  the  Celestial  Em- 
pire, and  procure  and  transmit  to  India  such  i 
quantity  and  variety  of  the  tea  plant,  that  its  culti-i 
vation  in  the  north-western  provinces  would  be- 
a matter  of  mere  manual  labor.  Having  pene-v 
trated  about  300  miles  into  the  interior,  he  left' 
Hong  Kong  in  the  middle  of  1851  for  Calcntta 
with  a large  quantity  of  choice  plants,  selectee 
in  the  green  tea  districts,  and  these  have  flour-: 
ished  as  well  as  could  possibly  be  expected  ; sc- 
that,  in  the  course  of  a ferv  years,  there  is  every' 
probability  that  tea  will  form  a considerable  ar-: 
tide  of  export  from  our  Indian  Presidencies.  Mr 
Fortune  secured  the  services  of,  and  took  with 
him,  eight  Chinese,  from  the  distiictof  Wei-; 
chow,  under  an  agreement  for  three  years,  at  the 
rate  of  fifteen  dollars  a month  each.  Six  of  these 
were  regular  tea-manufacturers  ; the  other  two 
were  pewterers,  whose  sole  business  is  that  of  pre-i 
paving  lead  casings  for  tea-chests. 

Punjab. — In  the  British  portion  of  the  Pum 
jaub,  it  was,  at  first,  resolved  to  expend  £10,000 
a year  on  the  cultivation  of  the  tea  plant  oi 
the  banks  of  the  Beas,  as  well  as  at  Anar 
kullee,  and  Kotghur  in  the  Simla  jurisdiction! 
Beyond  the  Beas  there  is  a series  of  valleys 
on  to  Noonpoor,  viz.,  the  Palklun,  Kangra 
Rillo,  8rc.,  from  3,000  to  4,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  separated  from  each  other 
by  small  ranges  of  hills.  The  valleys  are  from 
three  to  four  miles  in  breadth,  and  from  sixty 
to  seventy  in  length  : they  are  sheltered  on  the 
north  by  high  mountains. — Simmonds. 

India  Tea  Farms,  Kumaon  Plantations. 

Mr.  Fortune's  Beport  1856. 

Bhurtpoor.- — This  place  is  situated  eight  oi 
ten  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Nainee  Tal,  and  ist 
at  an  elevation  of  about  4,500  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Sea.  It  consists  of  a succession  of 
terraces  reaching  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  s 
small  Hill ; the  soil  is  composed  of  light  loan 
mixed  with  small  pieces  of  clay-slate  and  trap 
or  green  stone,  of  which  the  adjacent  rocks  art 
chiefly  composed.  In  1851,  when  I visited  this 
Plantation,  it  covered  about  four  and  a half  acres 
of  land.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  extended- 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  Hill,  and  may  now  b< 
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about  six  acres  in  extent.  The  bushes  are  in  ex- 
cellent condition,  and  fully  justify  the  favourable 
opinion  I formed  of  the  Plantation  on  my  first 
i visit.  I then  stated,  in  my  Report  to  Govern- 
ment, that  “ both  the  situation  and  the  soil  of 
this  Plantation  are  well  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Tea  shrub.”  The  centre  portion  of 
ithe  land,  about  half  way  up  to  the  Hill,  is  par- 
iticularly  worth  pointing  out  as  an  example  of 
what  I consider  most  excellent  soil  for  Tea  cul- 
itivation.  A large  tract  of  land  in  the  hills  ad- 
joining Bhurtpoor  has  been  set  apart  for  the  ex- 
tension of  this  farm. 

Lutchmesir  and  Kuppeena. — These  Plantations 
are  on  a Hill  side  near  Almorah,  about  5,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Sea,  and  together 
cover  about  seven  acres  of  land.  They  were  very 
favorably  noticed  in  my  former  Report.  The 
soil  is  light  and  sandy,  and  wherever  it.  is  of  suf- 
ficient depth  it  is  well  adapted  for  Tea  cultiva- 
tion. The  bushes,  generally,  are  in  good  health, 
md  for  many  years  past  have  been  yielding  large 
crops  of  lea.  Of  the  two,  Kuppeena  is  at  pre- 
sent in  the  best  condition  ; many  of  the  plants  in 
Lutchmesir  appear  to  be  getting  too  old  and  re- 
quire to  be  renewed. 

Haxoulbaugh  and  Ghullar. — These  farms  are  si- 
.uated  about  six  miles  North-West  from  Almorah, 
it  an  elevation  of  4,500  feet  above  the  Sea.  In 
18o4,  Dr.  Jameson  states  that  Hawulbaugh  co- 
hered fifteen  acres,  and  Ghullar  thirty.  The  for- 
ner  has  always  appeared  to  me  well-adapted  for 
rea  cultivation,  both  on  account  of  the  soil  and 
llso  from  its  undulating  character.  As  the  best 
sortioris,  and  on  which  the  bushes  are  in  the 
inest  order,  I may  direct  attention  to  the  ground 
10m  the  large  tank  up  to  the  Chinese  tombs,  and 
)ai  ticularly  to  that  between  the  tombs  and  the 
carpenter  s shops,  and  also  to  those  portions 
south  and  West  of  this.  The  worst  land  on  the 
arm  is  that  on  the  West  side  of  the  Tea  factory, 
n the  Chullar  farm  adjoining,  some  portions  of 
he  higher  land  are  in  very  good  condition,  such, 
oi  example,  as  those  below  the  Tea  factory  and 
louses  occupied  by  the  Chinese ; but  the  greater 
•art  i3  too  wet.  The  water  during  the  rains 
eems  to  ooze  out  everywhere,  and  would  proba- 
•y  be  difficult  to  drain.  Perhaps  the  best  method 

0 adopt  in  the  circumstances  would  be  to  plant 
inly  on  dry  land,  and  on  land  moderately  rich 
nd  having  a soil  of  sufficient  depth.  Land  is 
oundant  in  all  directions  about  Almorah,  which 

1 much  better  suited  for  Tea  cultivation  than 
uost  parts  of  Chullar. 

Kutyoor.—  A large  tract  of  land  has  been  tak- 
n up  near  the  head  of  the  Byznath  Valley 
bout  .35  miles  Northward  from  Almorah.  This 
ind  extends  from  a stream  in  the  bottom  of  a 
alley  up  to  the  top  of  a Hill  on  the  North  side 
•ts  surface  is  generally  undulating  in  character, 

d consists  of  numerous  ridges  and  furrows 
,nmnS  from  the  top  of  the  Hill  down  to  the 
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stream.  The  soil  in  this  extensive  tract  of  land 
varies  much  in  its  nature  and  composition.  In 
some  places  it  is  a stiff  clay,  while  in  others  it  is 
loam, darkened  and  enriched  by  vegetable  matter. 
A considerable  portion  of  this  farm  seems  well- 
suited  for  the  cultivation  of  Tea.  Wherever  the 
soil  is  deep,  moderately  rich,  and  not  marshy, 
the  Tea  plants,  properly  cultivated,  will  flourish 
admirably.  A Plantation  of  great  extent  may 
be  made  here,  if  such  portions  only  are  selected 
and  planted.  But  there  are  other  parts  of  this 
farm — and  extensive  ones — on  which  it  is  not 
adviseable  to  attempt  this  cultivation. — 'Fortune , 
25 Hi  October  1856,  Report  in  No.  23.  Selec- 
tions from  the  Records  of  the  Government  of 
India. 

Gurhwal Plantations,  Gnddotoli. — This  Plant- 
ation is  in  Eastern  Gurhwal,  near  the  village 
of  Paorie,  in  Latitude  30°  8’  North,  and 
Longitude  78°  45’  East.  It  consists  of  a large 
tract  of  terraced  land  extending  from  a ravine 
in  the  bottom  of  a valley  to  more  than 

1.000  feet  up  the  sides  of  the  mountain.  The 
lower  portion  of  this  land  is  said  to  be 
about  4,300  feet  above  the  Sea,  while  the  top 
of  the  surrounding  mountains  are  from  7,000  to 

8.000  feet.  In  a large  Plantation  of  this  kind 
the  soil  is,  of  course,  very  varied  in  its  composi- 
tion. In  some  places  it  consists  of  a mixture  of 
loam,  sand,  and  vegetable  matter,  is  deep,  and 
altogether  well-suited  for  Tea  cultivation.  In 
other  parts  it  is  stony,  extremely  shallow,  and 
scarcely  worth  the  expense  of  bringing  under  cul- 
tivation. Much  of  the  higher  portion  of  the 
farm,  planted  apparently  within  the  last  four  or 
five  years,  is  of  this  description.  In  the  lower 
part  of  the  Plantation,  on  spots  where  the  soil  is 
moderately  deep  and  rich,  the  plants  are  succeed- 
ing very  well  and  yielding  fair  crops  of  Tea. 
As  an  example  of  excellent  Tea  soil,  I may  point 
to  a small  portion  of  the  Plantation  lately  plant- 
ed about  half  a mile  from  the  work-shops  and 
out-houses  on  the  road  to  the  Overseer’s  house. 
Here  the  plants  are  growing  admirably,  and  are 
quite  equal  to  any  Plantations  of  the  kind  I have 
met  with  in  China.  — Fortune,  25 th  October]  856, 
Report  in  No.  23,  Selections  from  the  Records 
of  the  Government  of  India. 

Deyrah  Dhoon  Plantations , Kaolagir. — This 
farm  is  situated  on  the  West  side  of'  Deyrah, 
and  extends  over  400  acres  of  land.  The 
soil  is  composed  of  a mixture  of  clay,  sand, 
and  vegetable  matter,  varying  in  depth,  but 
generally  deep  enough  for  Tea  cultivation. 

It  rests  on  a gravelly  sub-soil,  consisting  of  lime- 
stone, sand-stone,  clay-slate,  and  quarlz  rock,  or 
of  such  rocks  as  enter  into  the  composition  of 
the  surrounding  mountains.  In  consequence,  I 
believe,  of  the  suggestions  contained  in  former  Re- 
port, the  system  of  cultivation  has  entirely  chang- 
ed, The  trenches  in  which  the  plants  were 
planted,  were  filled  up,  irrigation  was  disconti- 
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lined,  nml  more  judgment  was  exercised  in  ga- 
thering leaves  from  verv  young  plants.  In  fact 
the  China  system  of  cultivation  was  followed  as 
far  as  it  was  understood,  and  the  result  of  all 
this  has  been  most  satisfactory.  The  remarks 
I have  to  make  upon  the  Plantation  apply 
only  to  the  Eastern  portions  of  the  farm  and 
to  the  original  nursery  at  the  upper  end.  I 
have  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  1 have  never 
seen  finer  or  more  productive  Plantations  in 
China.  The  plants  are  in  high  health,  large  and 
bushy,  and  are  yielding  annually  abundant  crops 
of  leaves.  Many  of  the,  bushes  are  five  and  six 
feet  in  diameter.  One  I measured  was  eight 
feet,  another  ten,  and  both  six  feet  in  height. 
Of  course  these  are  the  giants  of  the  Plantation. 
And  it  is  to  be  noted  that  these  plants  are  not 
“ drawn  up”  with  few  branches  and  leaves ; but 
they  are  dense  bushes  in  high  health,  and  form- 
ed to  give  large  quantities  of  Tea. — Fortune, 
2blh  October  1 856,  Report  in  No.  23,  Selec- 
tions from  the  Records  of  the  Government  of 
India. 

Punjab  Plantations,  Nugrowta. — This  Planta- 
tion is  situated  in  the  Kangra  Valiev,  about 
nine  miles  from  the  Old  Fort,  and  covers 
apparently  about  four  acres  of  land.  It  was 
planted  in  1847,  and  consequently  has  been 
in  full  bearing  for  several  years.  In  1855  it 
produced  l,427lbs.  of  Tea,  or  about  3301bs. 
per  acre.  The  soil  is  a brownish  loam,  moder- 
ately rich  in  vegetable  matter,  and  well  suited 
for  Tea  cultivation.  The  plants  are  healthy 
and  vigorous. 

Bowarnah. — This  is  another  small  experimen- 
tal [Plantation  further  to  the  Eastward  in  the 
same  valley,  and  about  twenty  miles  from  Kan- 
gra. It  appears  to  be  five  or  six  acres  in  extent, 
and  was  planted  about  the  same  time  as  the  for- 
mer. It  is  consequently  in  full  bearing,  and 
yields  annually  upwards  of  3 )01bs.  per  acre.  It 
is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  a considerable 
portion  of  the  produce  of  both  these  Plantations 
is  made  up  from  old  leaves,  which  had  much  bet- 
ter been  left  on  the  bushes.  The  soil  of  Bowar- 
nah is  a brown  loam,  not  quite  so  rich  as  that  at 
Nagrouta,  but  contains  a larger  portion  of  sand, 
and  is  equally  well  suited  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  Tea  shrub.  This  Plantation  is  also  in  a 
flourishing  condition  at  present. 

Holta. — The  success  which  had  attended  these 
two  small  Plantations  just  noticed,  induced  the 
late  Governor  General,  Lord  Dalhousie,  to  com- 
ply with  the  wishes  of  Dr.  Jameson  to  extend 
the  cultivation  of  Tea  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
Accordingly,  the  lands  at  Holla  were  set  apart 
for  this  purpose.  Holta  is  about  26  miles  North 
East  from  Kangra,  at  the  foot  of  the  high  moun- 
tain range,  and  nearly  4,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Sea.  Here  snow  falls  annually  and  covers 
the  ground  for  several  days  at  one  time.  Hie 
high  mountains  behind  are  white  with  snow  for 
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the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  extent  of  this 
Plantation  is  stated  to  be  about  1,200  acres,  and 
of  these  700  are  already  under  cultivation.  About 
20  acres  were  planted  in  January  1852,  300'ir 
1853-54,  and  380  in  1855-56.  The  conditioi 
of  the  plants  upon  this  Plantation  is  highly  sa- 
tisfactory ; they  are  healthy,  vigorous,  and  quiu 
equal  to  the  best  Plantations  I have  seen  in  China 
Upon  the  whole,  I am  inclined  to  think  this 
Plantation  the  most  promising  of  all  under  Dr 
Jameson’s  management,  and  it  certainly  reflect! 
great  credit  both  upon  him  and  his  Overseer,  Mr 
VV.  Rogers.  — Fortune,  25 th  October  1856,  Re- 
port in  No.  23,  Selections  from  the  Records  oj 
the  Government  of  India. 

Future  prospects  of  Tea  cultivation  in  the  Hi- 
malayas.— From  the  description  which  I have 
given  of  the  Government  Plantations  it  will  be< 
observed  that  the  experiments  have  proved  that' 
the  Hills  in  these  Provinces  are  well  adapted  fot 
the  cultivation  of  Tea.  And  further,  1 believe 
that  its  cultivation,  if  carried  on  in  a judicious 
manner,  will  prove  an  excellent  investment  for 
foreign  capital.  But  a knowledge  of  the  habits: 
of  the  plant,  and  of  agriculture  or  horticulture  is 
in  my  opinion,  indispensable  to  make  success  cer- 
tain. In  every  trade  and  profession  of  life,  i 
course  of  teaching  is  considered  indispensable  tc 
success.  The  lawyer,  the  doctor,  the  farmer,  anc 
the  gardener  have  all  to  devote  long  years  of  care- 
ful study  to  their  profession  before  they  will  be 
trusted  by  the  people  whom  they  wish  to  serve 
And  I believe  it  is  a rule  with  the  Indigo  Planters 
in  Bengal  and  Tirhoot  to  make  their  young  mer 
study  for  some  time  on  their  estates  before  they 
can  be  entrusted  with  the  entire  management. 

On  the  selection  of  Land  and  Cultivation. — h 
is  a fallacy  to  suppose  that  Tea  can  be  cultivated 
profitably  on  poor  land  where  nothing  else  wil 
grow.  I drew  attention  to  this  point  in  my  for 
mer  Report,  and  stated  that  “ Tea,  in  order  t< 
be  profitable,  requires  a good  sound  soil : a liglr 
loam,  well  mixed  with  sand  and  vegetable  mat 
ter,  moderately  moist,  and  yet  not  stagnant  o: 
sour,”  was  instanced  as  most  suitable  for  the  re 
quirements  of  the  Tea  shrub.  There  is  no  scar- 
city of  such  lands  in  the  Himalayas,  and  if  sucl 
are  chosen,  success  is  certain,  in  so  far  as  thi 
land  is  concerned.  In  many  instances  it  wouli 
probably  be  cheaper  to  buy  land  from  the  Zemin- 
dars than  to  clear  it.  In  taking  large  grants  o 
hill  land,  the  whole  will  rarely  be  found  suitable 
for  Tea  cultivation.  In  this  case  those  portion! 
only  should  be  cleared  and  planted  where  th( 
soil  is  of  such  a nature  as  I have  pointed  out 
See  Remarks  on  the  Bhurtpoor  and  Xutyooi 
Lands. 

On  plucking  the  leaves. — This,  as  I have  alrea  - 
dy pointed  out,  is  a very  important  part  of  tm 
business,  and  requires  to  be  carefully  studte 
Every  vegetable  physiologist  knows  that  it  i- 
easy  to  render  a plant  unhealthy,  or  to  destroy 
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it.  altogether  by  continually  depriving  it  ol  its 
leaves.  Overseers  ami  Tea  Planters  ought  to 
i study  carefully  the  “ Theory  of  Horticulture,”  a 
i work  of  Professor  Lind  ley.  In  my  former  Re- 

port I directed  attention  to  the  bad  system  of 
taking  too  many  leaves  from  very  young  plants, 
and  stated  that,  for  the  first  two  or  three  years, 
the  leading  shoots  only  should  be  topped,  in 
order  to  form  the  plants  and  make  them  bushy. 
This  has  been  adopted  in  the  Government  Plan- 
tations, and  the  good  effects  are  apparent.  But 
it.  is  also  necessary  to  bring  the  laws  of  vegetable 
physiology  to  bear  upon  plants  which  are  fully 
grown.  If  too  many  leaves  are  annually  taken 
from  them,  they  will  soon  become  sickly,  stunt- 
ed in  appearance,  and  covered  with  dead  branches. 
And  thus  the  method  adopted  in  order  to  obtain 
a large  return,  although  apparently  successful 
for  a year  or  two,  will  in  the  end  defeat,  itself. 
In  China  every  child  seems  to  possess  intuitive- 
ly the  knowledge  necessary  to  enable  it  to  pluck 
leaves  in  the  right  way,  and  hence  in  that  coun- 
try the  proper  leaves  only  are  taken,  and  the 
plants  are  rarely  injured  by  over-plucking.  The 
object  the  Chinese  have  in  view  is  to  obtain  as 
large  a quantity  of  leaves  as  the  bushes  are  ca- 
pable of  yielding,  not  in  any  given  year,  but  dur- 
ing the  period  of  their  existence;  and  although 
not  vegetable  physiologists,  no  one  knows  better 
than  the  Chinese  that  the  wav  to  accomplish  this 
is  by  allowing  the  bushes  to  become  fully  devel- 
oped, and  to  keep  them  in  high  health  and  vig- 
our. The  natives  of  India,  at  present,  seem  to 
have  no  idea  of  i lie  importance  of  this  principle, 
and  consequently  they  do  much  harm  to  the 
bushes  by  over-plucking  and  by  plucking  in  the 
wrong  way.  Instead  of  nipping  off  the  upper 
part  of  the  young  shoot  with  its  leaves,  as  the 
Chinese  do,  they  strip  the  leaves  from  it.  and 
leave  the  bare  stems.  These  bare  stems  general- 
ly die  down  to  the  nearest  leaves,  and  then  the 
plants  get  covered  with  dead  stems  and  present 
a sickly  appearance.  Besides  the  injury  this 
system  inflicts  on  the  plants  a great  loss  is  sus- 
tained at  the  same  time.  About  an  inch  and  a 
half,  and  some  times  more,  of  the  top  of  the 
young  shoots  is  soft  and  succulent,  and  makes 
just  as  good  'lea  ns  the  leaves  themselves,  'flic 
Chinese  know  this  well,  and  hence  they  always 
nip  off  this  portion  with  the  leaves.  The  natives 
of  India  have  no  idea  of  it,  and  they  leave  it  to 
die  upon  the  bush.  In  India  large  quantities  of 
°ld  tough  leaves  are  also  stripped  from  the  bush- 
es at  each  gathering.  Jt  is  these  leaves  which 
form  that  coarse  kind  of 'lea  called  “ Boliea”  at 
the  Government  Sales — a Tea  totally  unsuitnd 
lor  the  foreign  markets  ; and  even  the  prices  paid 
for  it  at  the  present  time  in  India  will  not  cover 
the  expense  of  labor  and  packing.  But  although 
these  leaves  are  worthless  in  Tea-nmking,  they 
are  invaluable  to  the  health  of  the  plants  if  left 
upon  them,  and  therefore  as  few  ought  to  be 
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plucked  as  is  possible.  1 have  no  doubt  the  time 
will  soon  come  when  the  principal  test  of  a good 
Overseer  and  a flourishing  Limitation  will  be 
the  small  quantity  of  this  so-called  “ Boliea.” 
Since  1 S 4- S , when  I iirst  went  to  China  in  the 
service  of  Government,  large  quantities  of  the 
best  kinds  of  implements,  in  use  in  the  Districts 
already  named,  have  been  imported  for  the  use 
of  the  manufacturers  and  for  models  for  imi- 
tation in  India.  Many  thousands  of  Tea 
plants  have  also  been  introduced  from  these  dis- 
tricts, and  to  these  1 beg  to  draw  especial  notice 
and  to  place  on  record  the  following  remarks. 
They  have  been  carefully  treated  and  propagated 
extensively  on  the  various  Plantations  by  Dr. 
Jameson  ; but  it  is  to  be,  greatly  feared  that,  in 
the  changes  which  take  place  from  time  to  time  in 
Overseers,  &c.,  they  will  become  mixed  up  and 
confused  with  the  original  plajits.  I therefore 
suggest  the  propriety  of  taking  effectual  measures 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  this  taking  place, 
whatever  changes  may  occur  amongst  Overseers 
or  other  workmen.  Jt  is  just  possible  that  the 
faults  found  by  the  London  Brokers  with  J'inia- 
laymv  Teas  may  be  remedied  by  the  new  and  su- 
perior method  of  manipulation  ; but  if  the  cause 
of  this  lies  in  the  constitution  of  the  original  va- 
riety of  the  plant,  then  those  obtained  in  the  best 
Districts  of  China  will  prove  of  very  great  value. 
All  the  plants  from  the  black  Tea  Districts  ought 
therefore,  to  be  kept  together,  and  marked  so 
that  no  mistake  can  by  any  possibility  occur, 
and  the  same  thing  ought  to  be  done  with  the 
plants  from  the  green  Tea  Districts,  marking  par- 
ticularly those  from  Ilwuy-chow.  The  different 
Districts  were  carefully  marked  in  the  lists  sent 
from  China  by  me  with  the  plants  and  seeds. 
When  I visited  these  Provinces  in  1851,  I had 
some  hopes  that  the  Zemindars  would  speedily 
take  to  the  cultivation  of  Ten  on  their  farms, 
and  that  the  Hill  sides  would  soon  be  dotted  over 
with  small  Plantations,  such  as  one  meets  with 
in  the  'Tea  Districts  of  China.  These  hopes,  I 
regret  to  say,  have  not  yet  been  realized.  There 
seems  to  be  a deeply-rooted  prejudice  against  the 
innovation  which  it  may  still  take  some  years  to 
overcome.  One  man,  in  particular,  lias  acted  in 
such,  an  extraordinary  and  unaccountable  man- 
ner that  l cannot  help  noticing  the  circumstances 
in  this  Report.  The  circumstances  in  which  this 
man  was  placed  were  altogether  most  favourable. 
Supposing  the  laud  to  have  been  yielding  annu- 
ally 8r*0lbs.  of  raw  leaves  per  acre,  which  is  a 
very  low  average,  he  would  have  been  realizing 
Rupees  80  an  acre  for  his  land,  or  Rupees  G40 
for  the  S acres  under  'Tea — a sum  I should  ima- 
gine twice  as  large  as  he  would  make  from  any 
other  crop  and  with  less  trouble.  Captain  Ram- 
say has  another  Plantation  on  the  old  Sepov 
Lines  near  llnwulbaugh.  This  is  at  present  in 
most  excellent  condition  and  is  most  promisin'- 
If  managed  in  a proper  manner,  it  will  be  very 
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valuable  in  n year  or  iwo.  Alllli.it  it  requires 
at  present  i * -first,  to  be  kept  cl.  an  ; second//, 
the  plant  s/o>wr/  by  topping  the  leading  shoots 
in  order  to  make  them  bash//  ; and,  thirdly,  good 
drains  made  and  kept  open  to  carry  off  the 
springs,  which  in  some  places  ooze  from*  the  Hill 
side.  In  two  years  more  it  will  yield  a large 
ciop  o(  leaves,  and  will  go  on  yielding  for  many 
years.  Although  Tea  cultivation  amongst  the 
Zemindars  has  not  made  much  progress  up  to  the 
piesent  time,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  record- 
ed as  hopeless.  In  all  countries,  it  is  difficult 
to  induce  the  inhabitants  to  make  any  change  in 
.1 1 tides  ol  cultivation,  and  the  more  ignorant 
they  are,  t lie  more  averse  are  they  to  any  inno- 
vation. Even  in  England,  in  which  there  is 
perhaps  1<  ss  of  i his  feeling  now  than  in  most 
other  countries,  every  one  can  call  to  mind  in- 
stances in  which  great  improvements  in  agriculture 
were  long  retarded,  owing  to  the  ignorance  and 
prejudice  ol  the  people.  But  although  the  in 
troduetion  of  Tea  cultivation  amongst  the  Zemin- 
dars may  be  slow  at  first,  yet,  in  the  end,  it  is 
almost  certain  to  be  adopted.  And  when  once 
the  prejudices  which  now  exist  against  it  have 
passed  away,  when  a few  have  felt  the  advantage 
which  such  a crop  is  certain  to  confer  upon  them, 
others  will  speedily  follow  in  their  footsteps,  and 
as  in  China,  every  \ il  age  amongst  these  Hills 
will  furnish  its  portion  of  Tea,  the  coarse  kinds 
ot  which  the  natives  will  consume  themselves, 
and  the  rest  will  be  sold  to  merchants  for  eon- 
sumption  in  the  plains,  or  for  exportation.  'The 
large  amount  of  foreign  capital,  which  will  ne- 
cessarily be  brought  into  these  Provinces  to  car- 
ry on  Tea  cultivation  on  an  extensive  scale,  will 
be  of  very  great  importance  to  the  people,  and 
this  alone  is  well  worth  the  attention  which  Go- 
vernment has  bestowed  upon  it.  But  although 
the  resources  of  the  country  will  thus  be  largely 
developed,  and  a good  demand  for  labour  esta- 
blished, the*e  benefits  will  be.  slight  when  com- 
pared with  those  which  would  be  conferred  up- 
on the  inhabitants,  could  they  be  induced  to  cul- 
tivate and  produce  the  article  themselves.  They 
would  not  only  have,  for  their  use,  a simple  and 
healthy  beverage  to  drink,  but,  it  would  also  fur- 
nish them  with  the  means  of  procuring  a few  of 
those  harmless  luxuries,  which  would  have  a ten- 
dency to  raise  their  character,  and  to  make  them, 
as  a people,  more  intelligent  and  industrious. 
At  present,  as  a general  rule,  the  natives  of  these 
Hills  are  lazy  and  indolent,  and  seem  perfectly 
satisfied  with  a bare  subsistence — indeed  they  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  enjoy  the  common  necessaries 
of  life.  Their  clothing  is  miserable  in  the  ex- 
treme. and  their  dwellings  would  scarcely  be 
considered  fit  for  the  lower  kinds  of  animals,  I 
will  not  sav  in  England,  but  even  in  a half  ci- 
vilized country  like,  China.  If  a change  in  the 
habits  of  the  people  could  be  brought  about  by 
the  cultivation  of  Tea,  such  a famine  as  that 
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which  was  felt  in  Kuinaou  and  Gurhwal  ilfi- 
year  is  not  likely  to  occur.  But,  if  a people,  arc 
so  indolent  as  to  all  uv  their  lands  to  lie  waste, 
or  only  half  tilled — if  they  arc  content  wiih  tliei' 
daily  bread  and  make  no  provision  for  the  future 
— a dry  season  such  as  the  last  may  occur  at  am 
time  when  the.  crops  fail  and  a famine  is  the  re 
suit.  Such  a state  of  things  could  never  take 
place  in  China,  at  least  from  such  slight  causes- 
because  the  Chinese  feel  that  the  necessaries  ann 
luxuries  of  life  are  indispensible  to  their  happi 
ness,  and  they  arc  industrious  in  order  to  supph 
them.  Another  great  advantage  of  Tea  cultiva* 
tion  for  the  Hill  farmers  is  this  ; it  would  neveis 
fail  to  yield  a crop,  even  in  the  driest  seasons 
Last  spring  l had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  al 
the  Government  Plantations  in  the  dry  weather, 
and,  when  nearly  every  other  crop  had  failed, 
the  Tea  seemed  uninjured.  This  is  a fact,  o- 
very  great  importance,  and  shows  that,  with 
proper  management,  there  is  scarcely  a chantv 
of  failure  even  in  the  driest  year.  The  poor  in 
India  are  never  likely  to  enjoy  this  healthy  aim 
refreshing  beverage,  until  they  can  produce  il, 
themselves  on  their  own  lands,  for  the  price  will 
be  higher  than  they  can  afford  to  pay.  It  is  foi 
iliese  reasons  1 estimate  so  highly  the  importance 
of  Ten  cultivation  amongst  the  Zemindars  in 
the  Himalayas.  I am  quite  sure  that,  notwitlu 
standing  the  prejudices  which  exist  in  their  midis 
against  it  at  present,  if  the  influential  Officers  ol 
Government  as  a body  were  to  encourage  its; 
cultivation,  these  prejudices  would  rapidly  dis- 
appear. And  when  they  have  passed  away, — 
when  small  Tea  Plantations  are  seen  dotted  on 
every  Hill  side  as  in  China — when  the  natives 
are  met  on  l he  roads  in  large  numbers  carrying 
the  produce  of  their  little  farms  to  the  market 
towns,  or  to  the  factories  of  foreigners  for  sale,— 
a boon  will  have  been  conferred  upon  them  oi 
inestimable  nature. — Fortum',  25 !h  October  1856, 
Report  in.  No.  23,  Selections  from  the  Records 
of  the  Government  of  India. 

Tea  plants  : Are  the  Black  and  Green.  Teas 
from  the  same  plant? — The  plant  in  cultivation 
about  Canton,  from  which  the  Canton  teas 
are  made,  is  known  to  botanists  as  the 
Tt/eu  bohea,  while  the  more  northern  varie- 
ty, found  in  the  green  tea  country,  lias  been 
called  Then  viridis.  The  first  appears  to  have 
Leon  so  named  upon  the  supposition  that  all  the 
black  teas  of  Lhe  Bohea  mountains  were  obtained 
from  this  species,  and  the  second  was  called 
viridis  because  it  furnished  the  green  teas  of 
commerce.  These  names  seem  to  have  misled 
the  public,  and  hence  many  persons,  until  a few 
years  back,  firmly  believed  that  black  tea  could  he 
made  only  from  Then  bohea,  and  green  tea 
only  from  Thea  viridis.  In  my  “ Panderings 
in  Chinn,’  published  in  1816,  I made  some 
(diservatiou  upon  the  plants,  from  which  tea  is 
made  in  different  parts  of  China,  while  lacknow 
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! ,|„„1  ili.it  the  Canton  plant,  known  lo  botanists 
s Then  liu/ieu,  appeared  distinct  Iroin  the  more 
tort  hern  one  called  T/ira  viridis,  I endcnvonied 
n show  that  both  black  and  green  teas  could  be 
unde  from  either,  and  that  tlie  dillerenee  in  the 
ppea ranee  of  these  tens,  in  so  far  as  colour  was 
oncerned,  depended  upon  manipulation,  and 
,pon  that  only.  In  proof  of  this  1 remarked 
hat  the  black  tea  plant  found  by  me  near  Foo- 
how-foo,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Bohea 
.ills,  appeared  identical  with  the  green  tea  plant 
>f  Che-kiang. 

It  is  now  well  known  that  (lie  fine  Honing 
listricts  near  the  Povang  Lake,  which  arc  daily 
ising  in  imporinnee  on  account  ot  the  superior 
character  of  their  black  teas,  formerly  produced 
lothing  else  but  green  teas.  At  Canton  green 
ud  black  teas  are  made  from  the  Then  bohcct 
t the  pleasure  of  the  manufacturer,  and  accord- 
ng  to  demand. 

Green  tea. — When  the  leaves  are  brought  in 
nun  the  plantations  they  are  spread  out  thinly 
m flat  bamboo  trays,  in  order  to  dry  oft  any 
uperfluous  moisture.  They  remain  for  a very 
liort  time  exposed  in  this  manner,  generally 
roin  one  to  two  hours  ; this  however  depends 
nucli  upon  the  state  of  the  weather.  In  the 
nean  time  the  roasting-paus  have  been  heated 
vitli  a brisk  wood  fire.  A portion  of  leaves 
ire  now  thrown  into  each  pan  and  rapidly  mov- 
'd about  and  shaken  up  with  both  hands.  They 
ire  immediately  affected  by  the  heat,  begin 
•o  make  a crackling  noise,  and  become  quite 
noist  and  flaccid,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
;ive  out  a considerable  portion  of  vapour.  They 
•em  a in  in  this  state  for  four  or  five  minutes, 
inti  are  then  drawn  quickly  out  and  plac- 
id upon  the  rolling  table.  The  rolling 
nocess  now  comnences.  Several  men  take 
.heir  stations  at  the  rolling  table  and 
livide  the  leaves  amongst  them.  Each  takes 
is  many  as  he  can  press  with  his  hands,  and 
makes  them  up  in  the  form  of  a ball.  This  is 
•oiled  upon  the  rattan  worked  table,  and  greatly 
compressed,  the  object  being  lo  get  rid  of  a por- 
.ion  of  the  sap  and  moisture,  and  at  the  same 
:ime  to  twist  the  leaves.  These  balls  of  leaves 
ire  frequently  shaken  out  and  passed  from  hand 
to  hand  until  they  reached  the  head  workman, 
who  examines  them  carefully  to  see  if  they  have 
taken  the  requisite  twist.  When  he  is  satisfied 
of  this  the  leaves  are  removed  from  the  rolling 
table,  and  shaken  out  upon  flat  trays,  until  the 
remaining  portions  have  undergone  the  same 
process.  In  no  case  arc  they  allowed  to  lie 
long  in  this  state,  and  sometimes  they  are 
taken  at  once  to  the  roasling-pan.  Having 
been  thrown  again  into  the  pan,  a slow  and 
steady  charcoal  fire  is  kept  up,  and  the  leaves 
are  kept  in  rapid  motion  by  the  hands  of 
the  workmen.  Sometimes  they  are  thrown  up- 
on the  rattan  table  and  rolled  a second  time. 
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In  about  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a hall  the 
leaves  are  well  diiedand  their  colour  has  become 
fixed,  that  is,  there  is  no  longer  any  danger  ol 
their  becoming  black.  They  are  ol  a dullish  green 
colour,  but  become  brighter  afterwards.  1 am 
not.  now  alluding  to  teas  which  are  coloured 
artificially.  The  most  particular  part  of  the  ope- 
ration has  now  been  finished,  and  the  tea  may 
be  put  aside  until  a larger  quantity  has  been 
made.  The  second  part  of  the  process  consists 
in  winnowing  and  passing  the  tea  through  sieves 
of  different  sizes,  in  order  to  get  rid  ot  the  dust 
and  other  impurities,  and  to  divide  the  tea  into 
the  different  kinds  known  as  twankay,  hyson 
skin,  hyson,  young  hyson,  gunpowder  &c.  During 
this  process  it  is  retired,  the  coarse  kinds  once, 
and  the  finer  sorts  three  or  four  times.  By  this 
time  the  colour  has  come  out  more  fully,  and  the 
leaves  of  the  finer  kinds  are  of  a dull  bluish  green. 
It  will  be  observed,  then,  with  reference  to  green 
tea — 1st,  that  the  leaves  are  roasted  almost  im- 
mediately after  they  are  gathered;  and  2nd,  that 
they  are  dried  off  quickly  after  the  rolling  pro- 
cess.— Fortune's  Tea  Districts,  pages  272,  277, 
and  278. 

Flack  tea.  --’When  the  leaves  are  brought 
in  from  the  plantations  they  are  spread  out  upon 
large  bamboo  mats  or  trays,  and  are  allowed  to 
lie  in  this  state  for  a considerable  time.  If  they 
are  brought  in  at  night  they  lie  until  next 
morning.  The  leaves  are  next  gathered  up 
by  the  workmen  with  both  hands,  thrown  into 
the  air  and  allowed  to  separate  and  fall  down 
again.  They  are  tossed  about  in  this  manner, 
and  slightly  beat  or  patted  with  the  hands,  for 
a considerable  space  of  time.  At  length,  when 
they  become  suit  and  flaccid,  they  are  thrown  in 
heaps  and  allowed  to  lie  in  this  state  for  about 
an  hour  or  perhaps  a little  longer.  When 
examined  at  the  end  of  this  time,  they  appear  to 
have  undergone  a slight  change  in  colour,  are 
soft  and  moist,  and  emit  a fragrant  smell. — For- 
tune, Tea  Districts',  page  278.  The  next  part  of 
the  process  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  the 
manipulation  of  green  tea.  The  leaves  are 
thrown  into  an  iron  pan,  where  they  are 
roasted  for  about  five  minutes  and  then  rolled 
upon  the  rattan  table.  After  being  rolled,  the 
leaves  are  shaken  out,  thinly,  on  sieves,  and 
exposed  to  the  air  out  of  doors.  A framework 
for  this  purpose,  made  of  bamboo,  is  generally 
seen  in  front  of  all  the  cottages  amongst  the 
tea-hills.  The  leaves  are  allowed  to  remain  in 
this  condition  for  about  three  hours:  during 
this  time  the  workmen  are  employed  in  go- 
ing over  the  sieves  in  rotation,  turning  the 
leaves  and  separating  them  from  each  other. 
A fine  dry  day,  when  the  sun  is  not  too  bright, 
seems  to  be  preferred  for  this  part  of  the  opera- 
tion. The  leaves,  having  now  lost  a large  por- 
tion of  their  moisture,  and  having  become 
reduced  considerably  in  size,  are  removed  into 
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t.lic  factory.  1 hey  are  put  a second  time  into 
the  roasting  pan  lor  three  or  tour  minutes,  and 
taken  out  and  rolled  as  before. — Fortune,  page 
279.  J lie  charcoal  tires  are  now  got  ready. 
A tubular  basket,  narrow  at  the  middle  and 
wide  at  both  ends,  is  placed  over  the  lire. 
A sieve  is  dropped  into  this  tube  and  covered 
uitli  leaves,  which  are  shaken  on  ii  to  about  an 
inch  in  thickness.  After  five  or  six  minutes,  dur- 
ii.ig  which  time  I hey  arc  carefully  watched' they 
arc  removed  from  the  fire  and  rolled  a third 
time.  As  the  balls  of  leaves  come  from  the 
hand  of  the  roller  they  are  placed  in  a heap  until 
the  whole  have  been  rolled.  They  are  again 
shaken  on  the  sieves  as  before  and  set  oveAlie 
fire  for  a little  while  longer.  Sometimes  t he  last 
operation,  namely,  heating  and  rolling,  is  repeat- 
ed a tom  tli  time  : the  leaves  have  now  assumed 
theii  dark  colour.  A\  hen  the  whole  has  been 
gone  over  in  this  manner,  it  is  then  placed  thick- 
ly in  the  baskets,  which  are  again  set  over  the 
charcoal  fire.  'I  lie  workman  now  makes  a hole 
with  his  hand  through  the  centre  of  the  leaves, 
in  order  to  allow  vent  to  any  smoke  or  vapour 
which  may  rise  from  the  charcoal,  as  well  as  to 
let  the  heat  up,  and  then  covers  the  whole  over 
with  a Hat  basket.  Previous  to  this  the  heat  has 
been  greatly  reduced  by  the  fires  being  covered 
up.  The  tea  now  remains  over  the  slow  char- 
coal fire  until  it  is  perfectly  dry  ; it  is,  however, 
carefully  watched  by  the  manufacturer,  who 
every  now  and  then  stirs  it  up  with  his  hands,  so 
that  the  whole  may  be  equally  heated.  The 
black  colour  is  now  fairly  brought  out,  but 
afterwards  improves  in  appearance  : t lie  after 
processes,  such  as  sifting,  picking,  and  relir- 
ing,  are  carried  on  at  the  convenience  of  the 
workmen.  If  the  reader  is  desirous  of  obtaining 
more  information  upon  this  subject,  lie  should 
consult  Mr.  Balls’  ‘ Cultivation  and  Manufacture 
of  Tea.’  It  will  be  remarked,  therefore,  with 
reference  to  the  leaves  which  are  to  he  converted 
into  black  tea, — 1st,  that  they  are  allowed  to 
lie  for  some  time  spread  out  in  the  factory  after 
being  gathered  and  before  they  are  roasted  ; 2d, 
that  they  are  tossed  about  until  they  become 
soft  and  flaccid,  and  then  left  in  heaps,  and 
that  this  also  is  done  before  they  are  roasted  ; 
3d,  that  after  being  roasfed  for  a few  minutes 
and  rolled,  they  are  exposed  for  some  hours  to 
the  air  in  a soft  and  moist  state  ; and  4th,  that 
they  are  at  last  dried  slowly  over  charcoal  fires. 
The  differences  in  the  manufacture  of  black  and 
green  teas  are  therefore  most  marked,  and  I think 
fully  account  for  the  difference  in  colour,  as 
well  as  for  the  effect  produced  on  some  constitu- 
tions by  green  tea,  such  as  nervous  irritability, 
sleeplessness,  &c.  This  is  shown  in  some  obser- 
vations made  by  Mr.  Warrington,  of  Apotheca- 
ries Hall,  in  his  paper  which  I have  already 
quoted. — Fortune,  Ten  Districts,  page  281. 

Raw  tea  leaves. — That  is,  just  as  they  had  been 
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plucked  from  the  bushes,  and  unmanufactured 
were  also  found  by  Fortune  exposed  for  sale  in 
the  market.  'I  hey  were  sold  at  from  three  In r- 
things  to  five  farthings  a pound';  and  as  it  takes' 
about  four  pounds  of  raw  leaves  to  make  on, 
pound  ot  tea,  it  follows  that  the  price  paid., 
was  at  the  rate  of  threepence  to  fivepence  ; 
pound,  but  to  this  must  he  added  the  ex- 
pence  of  manipulation.  In  this  maimer  the 
inhabitants  of  large  towns  in  China,  who  have, 
no  tea-farms  ot  their  own,  can  buy  the  raw  leaves 
in  the  market  and  manufacture  the  beverage  fot 
themselves  and  in  their  own  way. — A Ret.  amount 
the  Chi.  p.  45. 

Tea,  Caper. — On  entering  one  of  the  hongs, 
or  factories,  says  Fortune,  the  first  thing  to  which  i 
we  directed  our  attention  was  the  tea  which  ivao 
to  be  made  into  “caper.”  1 have  already  stnt-i 
ed,  he  continues,  that  this  description  of  tea  is 
produced  near  a place  called  Tai-shan,  in  the 
Canton  province,  a few  miles  inland  from  the. 
city.  Here,  it  undergoes  only  the  first  process- 
of  manipulation  ; that  is,  it  is  fired,  rolled,: 
and  dried,  and  the  colour  fixed  but  nothing  fur- 
ther is  done  to  it.  It  is  then  packed  up  in 
mat-bags  or  baskets  and  sent  down  to  Canton  to 
be  made  up  in  the  approved  manner,  and  scented 
for  exportation.  On  examining  this  tea,  it 
has  a very  rough  appearance,  and  in  the 
state  in  which  it  was,  seemed  unsuited  for  the: 
foreign  markets.  The  workmen  were  busily; 
engaged  in  remaking  it  during  the  time  of 
our  visit,  and  they  went  to  work  in  the 
following  manner  : A convenient  quantity,  about 
twenty  or  thirty  pounds,  was  thrown  into 
the  drying-pan,  which  had  been  heated  for  the. 
operation.  Here  it  was  sprinkled  with  a basin- 
ful of  water,  and  rapidly  turned  over  with  the 
hands  of  the  workman.  The  dry  leaves  imme- 
diately imbibed  the  moisture  and  became  soft  and 
pliable.  This  softening  process  prevented  them 
from  breaking  down  into  (lust,  and  fitted  them 
also  to  take  any  form  which  was  considered 
desirable  by  the  manipulator.  The  water  used 
on  this  occasion  stood  in  a large  basin  adjoining 
the  drving-paiis  and  had  a yellow  dirty  appear- 
ance which  Fortune  was  rather  at  a loss  to  ac- 
count for.  At  first  sight.  1 thought  it  was  mixed « 
with  some  ingredient  which  was  intended  to  given 
peculiar  tiut  or  colour  to  the  tea,  hut  on  inquiry  it 
turned  out  that  my  conjecture  was  wrong.  Our 
guide,  on  being  appealed  to  for  information  on 
the  subject,  coolly  informed  us  that  “ there  was 
nothing  in  the  water,  it  was  quite  clean,  hut 
that  the  workmen  were  in  the  habit  of  washing 
their  hands  in  it !”  As  soon  as  the  leaves  had 
become  softened  by  the  moisture  and  heat  in  the 
pan,  they  were  taken  out  and  put  into  a strong - 
canvas  hag,  and  twisted  firmly  into  a round 
form,  resembling  a football.  This  bag  was  then 
thrown  down  on  the  floor,  which  had  been 
covered  with  a mat,  and  a man  jumped  upon  it 
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with  both  feet,  supporting  himself  at  the  same 
itime  by  laying  hold  of  a bamboo  pole,  which  had 
been  erected  in  a horizontal  position  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  heel,  sole,  and  toes  of  his  feet,  were 
now  kept  in  perpetual  motion,  in  turning  and 
twisting  the  ball  while  the  weight  of  his  body 
compressed  it  gradually  into  a smaller  size.  As 
the  bulk  of  the  ball  is  thus  reduced  by  pressure, 
the  canvass  slackens,  and  it,  is  necessary  for  the 
workman  from  time  to  time  to  jump  off  it  and 
tighten  its  mouth  by  giving  it  an  extra  twist 
with  his  hands.  The  balls  by  this  process  of 
rolling  and  twisting,  become  at  last  very  hard 
and  solid,  and  are  then  thrown  on  one  side,  and 
allowed  to  be  in  this  state  for  several  hours  : if 
this  work  has  been  done  in  the  evening,  they 
remain  all  night.  By  this  system  of  pressing, 
twisting,  and  rolling,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
moist  leaves  take  a circular  form,  which  goes  on 
to  perfection  during  the  subsequent  drying  which 
the  leaves  have,  of  course,  to  undergo,  and  ends 
in  the  production  of  the  round  shot-like  ap- 
pearance by  which  this  kind  of  tea  is  known. 
It  is  a most  curious  sight  to  a stranger  who  sees 
the  mode  of  making  this  tea  for  t lie  first  time. 
A whole  row  of  these  men,  nearly  naked  when 
the  weather  is  warm,  each  with  a large  ball 
under  his  feet,  which  he  is  twisting  and  rolling 
with  all  his  might,  is  so  unexpected  a sight  in 
tea-making.  The  clever  sketch  in  his  Frontispiece 
by  bis  friend  Mr.Searth  gives  a good  idea  of  this 
curious  process.  The  best  kind  of  caper  takes 
the  round  form  naturally  during  the  manufacture 
of  souchong  or  congou,  but  as  I have  already 
mentioned  only  a very  small  quantity,  about  five 
per  cent,  could  be  procured  in  this  way.  By 
iur  the  greatest  portion  of  the  caper  exported  is 
manufactured  in  the  manner  I have  just  de- 
scribed. But  as  I am  letting  out  all  the  secrets 
of  tea  manufacture  I may  just  as  well  notice 
anothei  mode  of  making  caper  which  is  scarcely 
ns  legitimate  as  the  former.  In  one  corner  of 
the  factory  we  observed  a quantity  of  tea  ex- 
ceedingly coarse  in  quality,  in  fact  the  refuse  of 
that  which  we  had  been  examining.  All  the  art 
of  the  manipulator,  in  so  far  as  heating  and 
pressing  and  rolling  in  the  usual  way,  was  not 
equal  to  make  a good-looking  “ caper”  out  of  this, 
fhe  leaves  were  too  old,  too  large  and  coarse  in 
their  present  state.  But  although  there  might  be 
iomc  difficulty  even  to  a Chinese  in  making 
small  leaves  into  large  ones,  there  was  none 
whatever  in  making  large  leaves  small  and  their 
mode  of  doing  this  was  as  follows.  These  coarse 
leaves  were  first  of  all  heated  and  moistened  as 
the  others  had  been,  in  order  to  make  them  soft 
and  pliable.  They  were  then  thrown  into  square 
mxes  and  chopped  up  for  some  time  until  the 
size  of  the  leaves  was  reduced.  When  this  was 
accomplished  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  operator 
they  were  then  made  into  nice-looking  round 
caper  suitable  for  the  market.  The  origin  of 
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the  name  this  lea  bears  is  no  doubt  from  its 
resemblance  in  form  10  the  flower  buds  of  the 
caper-bush  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  vet  it  is 
rather  a curious  coincidence  that  the  greater 
part  of  caper  tea  finds  its  market  in  the  Cape  of 
Good  Mope.  Our  Chinese  guide  informed  us, 
with  a peculiar  grin  on  his  countenance,  that 
when  there  is  a large  demand  for  green  teas, 
caper  is  converted  into  imperial  and  gunpowder 
by  dyeing  it  with  Prussian  blue  and  gypsum. 
The  “ orange  prfro/t”  of  commerce  which  is  pro- 
duced in  the  same  district  as  the  caper,  is  some- 
what. like  congou  in  make  but  the  leaf  is  much 
more  wiry  and  twisted,  and  is  of  a lighter  com- 
plexion. The  infusion  produced  by  this  tea  lias 
a yellow  or  orange  tint,  and  lienee  I be  name  of 
orange  pekoe  which  it,  hears.  Like  hyson  pekoe 
amongst  green  teas,  this  is  made  from  the  young 
leaves  soon  after  they  unfold  themselves  in 
spring,  and  hence  many  of  the  leaves  are  covered 
with  white  hairs  which  are  formed  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  These  hairy  leaves  are  called 
pekoe  ends  by  the  trade.  A large  quantity  of 
this  tea  is  gathered  and  dried  by  itself,  while 
another  portion  is  taken  out  of  that  of  which  the 
“ caper”  is  ultimately  made.” — A Res.  amour/ 
the  Chi  page  2 1 2. 

Black  Tea. — During  the  days  of  the  East 
India  Company’s  Charter  all  the  best  black  teas 
were  produced  in  the  province  of  T’okien.  The 
towns  of  Tsin-tsim  and  Tsong-gan  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  far-famed  Woo-e  hills  were  then  the 
chief  marts  for  the  best  black  teas  exported  by 
the  Company.  At  that  period  the  districts  about 
Ning-chow,  in  the  Kinngse  province,  were  known 
only  for  their  green  teas.  Now  however,  and 
for  many  years  past,  although  the  Fokien  black 
teas  are,  and  have  been,  largely  exported,  those 
produced  in  the  Ning-chon  districts  have  risen 
in  the  public  estimation,  and  I b.elieve,  generally 
fetch  very  high  prices  in  the  English  market,  if 
there  beany  one  now  who  still  clings  to  the  old 
idea  that  green  teas  can  be  made  only  from  the 
plant  called  The  a viridis,  and  black  ones  only  from 
'Then  bohea , be  will  find  a difficulty  in  giving 
credit  to  the  account  I have  to  give  of  the  mam 
ner  in  which  the  Ning-chou  districts  have  chang- 
ed their  green  teas  into  black.  But,  however 
difficult  it  may  be  to  get  rid  of  early  prejudices, 
facts  are  stubborn  tilings  and  the  truth  of  what 
I have  to  state  may  be  fully  relied  upon.  Many 
years  ago  a spirited  Chinese  merchant  who,  no 
doubt  saw  well  enough,  that  black  and  green 
teas  coni d be  made  easily  enough  from  the  same 
plant,  had  a crop  of  black  teas  made  in  the  Ning- 
chow  district  and  brought  to  Canton  for  sale. 
This  tea  was  highly  approved  of  by  the  foreign 
merchants  at  that  port,  and  was  bought,  I l”e- 
licve,  by  the  great  house  of  Messrs.  Dent  and 
Company  and  sent  to  England.  When  it.  got 
home  it  found  a ready  sale  in  the  market  and 
at  once  established  itself  as  a black  tea  of  the 
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first  class.  Year  by  year  after  this  the  demand 
for  this  tea  steadily  increased  and  was  as  regu- 
larly  supplied  by  the  Chinese.  At  the  present, 
time  the  Ning-chow  districts  produced  black  teas 
only,  while  in  former  days  they  produced  only 
n'rcen.  If  proof  were  wanting,  this  would  appear 
sufficient  to  show  that  black  or  green  teas  can  be 
made  from  any  variety  of  the  tea  plant,  and 
that  the  change  of  colour  in  the  manufactured 
article  depends  entirely  upon  the  mode  of  mani- 
pulation.— A lies,  among  the  Chinese,  page  3fJ3. 

Brick  tea  of  Thibet. — A sample  of  this  curious 
product  was  shown  by  the  East  India  Company 
in  1851.  It  is  formed  of  the  refuse  tea-leaves 
and  sweepings  of  the  granaries,  damped  and 
pressed  into  a mould,  generally  with  a little 
bullock’s  blood.  The  finer  sorts  are  friable 
masses,  and  are  packed  in  papers  ; the  coarser 
sewn  up  in  sheep’s  skin.  In  this  form  it  is  an 
article  of  commerce  throughout  Central  and 
Northern  Asia  and  the  Himalayan  provinces; 
and  is  consumed  by  Mongols,  Tartars,  and 
Tibetans,  churned  with  miik,  salt,  butter,  and 
boiling  water,  more  as  a soup  than  as  tea  proper. 
Certain  quantities  are  forced  upon  the  acceptance 
of  the  Western  tributaries  of  the  Chinese  Empire 
in  payment  for  the  support  of  troops,  See.  ; and 
is  hence,  from  its  convenient  size  and  form, 
brought  into  circulation  as  a coin,  over  an  area 
greater  than  that  of  Europe. — Ur.  Hooker,  in 
Jar;/  Reports.  ( Sinnnonds ). 

Tea,  the  varieties  manufactured. — In  order 
to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  teas  manufactured  for  I he 
European  and  American  markets,  I cannot  do 
better  than  quote  some  excellent  remarks  on 
this  subject  by  Sir  John  Francis  Davis,  in  his 
work,  “ The  Chinese.”  “ As  tea  has  always  held 
so  principal  a place  in  our  intercourse  with 
China,  it  requires  some  particular  consideration 
as  an  article  of  commerce.  We  have  seen  be- 
fore, that  the  fineness  and  dearness  of  tea  are 
determined  by  the  tenderness  and  smallness  of 
the  leaf  when  picked.  The  various  descriptions 
of  the  Black  diminish  in  quality  and  value  as 
they  are  gathered  later  in  the  season,  until  they 
reach  the  lowest  kind,  called  by  us  Bohea,  and 
by  the  Chinese  (Ta-cha),  ‘ large  tea’  on  account 
of  the  maturity  and  size  of  the  leaves.  The 
early  leaf  buds  in  Spring,  being  covered  with  a 
white  silky  down,  are  gathered  to  make  Pekoe, 
which  is  a corruption  of  the  Canton  name 
Pak-ho  ‘ white  down.’  A few  days’ longer  growth 
produce  what  is  here  styled  ‘ black  leaved 
pekoe.’  The  more  fleshy  and  matured  leaves 
constitute  Souchong  ; as  they  grow  larger  and 
coarser  they  form  Congou  ; and  the  last  and 
latest  picking  is  Bohea.  Tea-farmers,  who  are 
small  proprietors  or  cultivators,  give  the  tea  a 
rough  preparation,  and  then  take  it  to  the  con- 
tractors, whose  business  it  is  to  adapt  its  farther 
preparation  to  the  existing  nature  of  the  demand. 
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I he  diih  rent  kinds  of  tea  may  be  considered 
in  the  ascending  scale  of  their  value. 

1.  Bohea,  which  in  England  is  the  name  of , 
a quality,  has  been  already  stated  to  be,  in 
China,  the  name  of  a disirict  where  various  kinds 
of  black  tea  are  produced  The  coarse  leaf  brought 
under  that  name  to  Great  Britain  is  distinguished 
b.Y  containing  a larger  proportion  of  the  woolly 
fibre  than  other  teas  ; its  infusion  is  of  a darker 
colour,  and  as  it  has  been  more  subjected  to  the 
action  of  fire,  it  keeps  a longer  time  without  be- 
coming musty  than  the  finer  sorts.  Two  kinds  ■ 
of  Bohea  are  brought  from  China  : the  lowest  of 
these  is  manufactured  on  the  spot,  and  therefore 
called  “ Canton  Bohea,”  being  a mixture  of  re- 
fuse  Congou  with  a coarse  tea  called  AYoping,  . 
the  growth  of  the  province.  The  better  kind  of 
Bohea  comes  from  the  District  of  that  name  in  . 
Fokein,  and,  having  been  of  late  esteemed  equal- 
ly with  the  lower  Congou  teas,  has  been 
packed  in  the  same  square  chest,  while  the 
old  Bohea  package  is  of  an  oblong  shape. 

2.  Congou,  the  next  higher  kind,  is  named  . 
I from  a corruption  of  the  Chinese  Koong  foo,  , 
j ‘ labour  or  assiduity.’  It  formed  for  many  years  • 

the  bulk  of  the  East  India  Company’s  cargoes  ; . 
but  the  quality  gradually  fell  off,  in  consequence 
of  the  partial  abandonment  of  the  old  system  ofan- 
nual  contracts,  by  which  the  Chinese  Merchants 
were  assured  of  a remunerating  price  for  the  i 
| better  sorts.  The  consumption  of  Bohea  in  Great 
Britain,  has  of  late  years  increased,  to  the  dimi- 
nition  of  Congou,  and  the  standard  of  the  latter 
has  been  considerably  lowered.  A particular 
variety,  called  campoi,  is  so  called  from  a cor- 
ruption of  the  general  name  Kiew-pcoy,  ‘ Selec- 
tion— choice’ ; but  it  has  ceased  to  be  prized  iu 
Great  Britain,  from  the  absence  of  stremrth,  a 
characteristic  which  is  stated  to  be  generally  cs- 
teemed  beyond  delicacy  of  flavour. 

3.  Souchong  (Seaou-choong,  ‘ small,  or  scarce 
sort’)  is  the  finest  of  the  stronger  black  teas, 
with  a leaf  that  is  generally  entire  and  curly, 
but  more  young  than  in  coarser  kinds.  At  hat 
is  called  ‘ Badri:  Souchong’  is  packed  in  separate 
paper  bundles,  of  about  half  a pound  each,  and 
is  so  line  as  to  be  used  almost  exclusively  for 
presents.  The  probability  is  that  its  use  in  that 
way  by  the  Catholic  missionaries  first  gave  rise  to 
to  the  name.  The  finest  kinds  of  Souchong 
are  sometimes  scented  with  the  flowers  of  the 
Chloranthus  inconspieuus,  and  Gardenia  florida; 
and  they  cannot  be  obtained,  even  among  the 
Chinese  except  at  high  prices.  A highly  crisped 
and  curled  leaf  called  Sonchi,  has  lately  grown 
into  disrepute  and  been  much  disused,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  often  found  to  contain  a fer- 
ruginous dust,  which  was  probably  not  intended 
as  a fraud,  but  arose  from  the  nature  ol  the 
ground,  where  the  tea  had  been  carelessly  and 
dirtily  packed. 
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4.  lVkoe  being  composed  mninly  ol  the 
young  spiing-buds,  I lie  gathering  ol  t.licso 
must”  of  course,  be  injurious  in  some  degree 
to  the  future  produce  of  the  shrub,  and  this 
description  of  tea  is  accordingly  both  dear 
and  small  in  quantity.  \A  ith  a view  to  preserv- 
ing fineness  of  flavour,  the  application  ol  heat. 
is'"1  very  limited  in  drying  the  leaves*  and  hence 
it  is,  ‘that  Pekoe  is  ‘more  liable  to  injury  from 
keeping  than  any  other  sort  of  tea.  there  is  a 
species  of  Pekoe  made  in  the  Given  tea  count  ry 
from  the  young  buds  in  like  manner  with  the 
black  kind;  but  it  is  so  little  fired  that  the 
least  damp  spoils  it  ; and  lor  this  reason,  as 
well  as  on  account  of  its  scarcity  and  high  price, 
the  Hvson-pekoe,  as  some  call  it,  has  never  been 
brought  to  England.  The  mandarins  send  it  in 
very  small  canisters  to  each  other,  or  to  their 
friends,  as  presents,  under  the  name  ol  Loong- 
tsiug,  which  is  probably  the  name  of  the  district 
where  the  tea  is  made.  Green  teas  may  gener- 
ally be  divided  into  five  denominations,  which 
are  1.  Twankay  ; 2.  llvson-skin  ; 3.  Hyson  ; 4. 
Gunpowder;  5.  young  Hyson.  Twankay  tea 
has  always  formed  the  bulk  of  the  green  teas 
imported  into  England  being  used  by  the  re- 
tailers lo  mix  with  the  finer  kinds.  The  leaf 
is  older  and  not  so  much  twisted  and  rolled  as 
in  the  dearer  descriptions  : there  is  altogether 
less  care  and  trouble  bestowed  on  its  prepara- 
tion. It  is,  in  fact,  the  Boliea  of  green  teas; 
and  the  quantity  of  it  brought  to  England 
has  fully  equalled  three  fourths  of  the  w hole 
importation  of  green.  Hyson  skin  is  so  named 
from  the  original  Chinese  term,  in  which  connec- 
tion the  skin  means  the  refuse  or  inferior  portion 
of  anything  ; in  allusion,  perhaps,  to  the  hide  of 
an  animal  or  the  rind  of  fruit.  In  preparing  the 
fine  tea  called  Hyson  all  those  leaves  that  are  of 
a coarser  yellow  and  less  twisted  or  rolled  ap- 
pearance are  set  a part  and  sold  as  the  refuse  or 
skin  tea  at  a much  inferior  price.  The  whole 
quantity,  therefore,  depends  on,  and  bears  a pro- 
portion to,  the  whole  quantity  of  Hyson  manufac- 
tured, but  seldom  exceeds  two  or  three  thousand 
chests  in  all.  The  word  Hyson  is  corrupted 
from  theChinese  name  which  signifies  flourishing 
spring,  this  fine  sort  of  tea  being  of  course 
gathered  in  the  early  part  of  the  season. — For- 
tunes Wandering,  pages  3 id),  220,  221  and  222. 

Air.  illiams  writing  on  the  same  subject  says. 
Its  botanical  affinities  ally  it  to  the  Camel- 
lia, and  both  have  the  same  name  among  the 
Chinese;  botanists  call  it  Tliea.  and  it  is  still  a 
matter  of  dispute  whether  the  different  sorts  are 
distinct  species  or  mere  varieties.  Mr.  Fortune 
found  them  growing  together,  and  Lpureiro,  a 
medical  missionary  in  China,  regards  all  the  va- 
rieties as  ascribable,  to  ihese  causes,  though  Dc 
Candolle  divides  them  into  three  species,  Then 
(when,  Then  viridis , and  Thru  cochinsinensis.  The 
■ plant  is  from  three  to  ix  feet  high,  and  usually 
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presents  a dense  mass  of  foliage  on  an  infinite 
number  of  small  twigs,  a result  ol  the  practice 
of  cutting  it  down.  In  Assam  where  it  has  been 
found  wild,  it  reaches  the  height  of  thirty  feet. 
The  leaf  is  a dark  green  color,  of  an  oblong  oval 
shape,  and  the  flowers  are  white,  inodorous,  and 
single;  the  seeds  are  like  hazel-nuts  in  size  and 
colour,  three  of  them  being  inclosed  in  a hard 
husk,  and  so  oily  as  to  coriupt  soon  after  ripen- 
ing; this  oil  is  rather  aend  and  bitter,  but  is 
useful  for  various  purposes. — Williams,  Vol.  I, 
page  127- 

The  Chinese  names  given  to  the  various  sorts 
of  tea  the  produce  of  these  varieties,  are  derived 
for  the  most  part  from  their  appearance  or 
place  of  growth  ; the  names  of  many  ot  the 
best  kinds  are  not  commonly  known  abroad. 
liohea  is  the  name  of  the  IVu-i  hills  (or  Bu  i 
as  the  people  on  the  spot  call  them),  where 
the  tea  is  grown,  and  not  a term  fora  parti- 
cular sort  among  the  Chinese,  though  it  is  appli- 
ed to  a very  poor  kind  of  black  tea  at  Canton  ; 
Siuiglo  is  likewise  a general  term  for  the  green 
teas  produced  on  the  hills  in  Kiangsu.  'Ihe 
names  of  the  principal  varieties  of  black  tea  are 
as  follows  : Pecco,  “ white  hairs,”  so  called 
from  the  whitish  down  on  the  young  leaves,  is 
one  of  the  choicest  kinds  and  has  a peculiar  taste  ; 
Orange  Pecco,  called  shang  hiung,  or  “ most  fra- 
grant,” differs  from  it  slightly  ; Hungmuey,  “ red 
plum  blossoms,”  has  a slightly  reddish  tinge; 
the  terms  prince’s  eyebrows,  carnation  hair,  lotas 
kernel,  sparrow's  longue,  fir-leaf  pattern,  dra- 
gon’s pellet,  and  dragon’s  whiskers,  are  all  trans- 
lations of  the  native  names  of  different  kinds  of 
Souchong  or  Pecco.  Souchong,  or  sian  cliuvg, 
means  little  plant  or  sort,  as  Ponchong,  or  folded 
sort,  refers  to  the  mode  of  packing  it ; Campoi  is 
corrupted  from  lean  pel,  i.  e.  carefully  fired  ; Chil- 
ian is  the  tea  scented  with  the  cliulan  flower, 
and  applied  to  some  kinds  of  scented  green  tea. 
The  names  of  green  teas  are  less  numerous  : 
Gunpowder,  or  via  chu,  i.  e.  hemp  pearl,  derives 
its  name  from  the  form  into  which  the  leaves 
are  rolled  : to,  chu,  or  “ great  pearl,”  and  chu 
lan,  or  “ pearl  flower,”  denote  two  kinds  of 
Imperial ; Hyson,  or  yu  tsien,  i.  e.  before  the 
rains,  originally  denoted  the  tenderest  leaves 
of  the  plant,  and  is  now  applied  to  the 
young  Hyson, ; as  also  another  name,  meipien,  or 
“plum  petals;”  while  hi  chan,  “flourishing 
spring,”  describes  Hyson;  Twankay  is  the  name 
of  a stream  in  Ciiehkiang,  where  this  sort  is 
produced  ; and  Hyson,  skin  or  pi  cha.  i.  e.  skin 
tea,  is  the  poorest  kind,  the  siftings  of  the  other 
varieties  ; Oolung,  “ black  dragon,”  is  a kind  of 
black  tea  with  green  flavor.  Ankoi  teas  are  pro- 
duced in  the  district  of  Nganki,  not  far  from 
Tsineuchan  fu,  possessing  a peculiar  taste,  sup- 
posed to  be  owing  to  the  ferruginous  nature  of 
the  soil.  Dc  Guignes  speaks  of  the  Pu-’rli  tea, 
from  the  place  in  Kiangsu  where  it  grows,  and 
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says  it.  is  cured  from  wild  plants  found  t.licrf*,  flic 
infusion  is  unpleasant,  and  used  for  medical  pur- 
poses.Tlie  Mongols  and  others  in  the  west  of  China 
prepare  tea  by  pressing  it  when  fresh  into  cakes 
like  bricks,  and  thoroughly  drying  it.  in  that 
shape  to  carry  in  their  wanderings.—  Williams' 
Middle.  Kingdom,  Vol.  1 T,  page  135.  The  poor- 
er natives  substitute  the  leaves  of  a species  of 
Khamnus  or  Fallopio , which  they  dry;  Camellia 
leaves  are  perhaps  mixed  with  it,  but  probably 
to  no  great  extent.  The  refuse  of  packing  hous- 
es is  sold  to  the  poor  at  a low  rate.  — Williams 
Middle  Kingdom,  Vol.  II,  page  136. 

Manufacture. — The  questions  have  been  often 
discussed  whether  black  or  green  teas  are  made 
from  the  same  plant,  and  whether  they  can  be 
made  from  each  other.  Chinese  account  as- 
cribes the  difference  in  the  color  of  black 
and  green  tea  wholly  to  the  mode  of  pre- 
paration ; green  tea  is  cured  more  rapidly 
over  the  fire  than  the  black,  and  not  dried 
in  baskets  afterwards;  but  throwing  the  leaf 
into  red  hot  pans,  and  subsequently  exposing  it 
to  the  sun  and  drying  it  over  a covered  fire  makes 
it  black.  Green  tea  can  therefore  be  changed 
into  black,  but  the  contrary  cannot  be  done,  be- 
cause the  leaf  is  already  black.  Green  tea  is 
made  by  simply  drying  the  leaves,  “young  ones 
over  a gentle  heat  and  old  ones  over  a hot  fire, 
for  about  half  an  hour,  or  while  two  incense-sticks 
can  burn  out.”  By  this  mode  more  of  the  essen- 
tial oil  remains  in  the  leaf,  and  is  one  reason, 
perhaps,  why  a greater  proportion  of  green  tea 
spoils  or  becomes  musty  during  the  long  land 
journey  to  Canton.  The  tea  cured  for  home 
consumption  is  not  as  carefully  or  thorough- 
ly fired  as  that  intended  for  exportation,  and 
consequently  probably  retains  more  of  its  pecu- 
liar properties. — Williams ’ Middle  Kingdom , 
Vol.  r T,  page  133. 

Testing  of  Tea. — Both  kinds  are  repeatedly 
tested  during  the  various  stages  of  manu- 
facture by  pouring  boiling  water  on  a few 
leaves,  to  observe  the  color,  aroma,  taste, 
strength,  and  other  properties  of  the  infusion. 
As  many  as  fifteen  drawings  can  be  made  from 
the  best  leaves  before  the  infusion  runs  off  limpid. 
In  the  usual  manner  of  Chinese  writings  ten 
things  are  specifically  mentioned  by  the  native 
author  to  be  observed  in  selecting  green  tea; 
such  as,  that  t he  leaf  must  be  green,  firmly 
rolled,  and  fleshy;  there  must  be  no  petioles  ad- 
hering, no  dirty  or  broken  leaves  of  twigs  ; and 
the  infusion  should  be  greenish,  aromatic,  and 
oily.  In  selecting  all  kinds  of  tea,  (lie  color, 
dearness,  taste,  and  strength  of  the  infusion  are 
the  principal  criteria  ; the  weight  of  the  parcels, 
taste  and  color  of  the  dry  leaf,  and  its  smell  when 
strongly  breathed  upon,  are  also  noticed.  Some 
Ankoi  teas  are  tried  by  a lodestnne  to  detect  the 
presence  of  minute  particles  of  iron. — Williams’ 
Middle  Kingdom. 
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Soil  snila/i/e  for  its  Cultivation. -The  soil  nios1 ; 
favourable  for  the  growth  of  tea  is  a rich  sand, 
earili,  with  a large  proportion  of  vegetable  mouli 
in  it,  and  situations  on  the  sides  of  hills,  when 
there  is  a good  exposure  and  supply  of  water,  pro 
duce  the  best  fl  avoured  leaves.  The patches  abovi 
the  rice  grounds  are  favorite  situations,  but  this 
plant  is  seldom  cultivated  on  the  plains  or 
lowlands.  A loamy  subsoil,  with  a sandy  loose 
covering,  produces  a good  crop  of  leaves  ana 
in  the  plantations  visited  in  the  Ankoi  hills  im 
Fuhkien,  much  of  it  is  colored  with  iron.  Tin 
greater  part  of  the  ten  exported  is  grown  in  the, 
provinces  of  Fuhkein,  Chehkiang,  and  Kiangsii,  ■ 
but  all  the  eighteen  produce  it,  except  in  then 
northern  regions  lying  along  the  base  of  the  ta- 
ble-land in  Chihli  and  Shansi,  though  the  east-: 
cm  parts,  between  the  parallels  of  25°  and  35° 
north,  afford  it  in  the  greatest  perfection  and 
abundance.  With  the  increased  demand  its 
cultivation  has  extended,  and  perhaps  that  of 
cotton  has  diminished  in  a corresponding  degree, i 
the  southern  hills  of  Fuhkein,  the  western  parts 
of  Kwangtung,  and  districts  in  Kwangsi,  al- 
so afford  it  for  foreign  markets.  Itussia  is  sup- 
plied from  Szchuen  and  the  adjoining  re- 
gion, while  Birmah  gets  a part  from  Yun-i 
nan. — Williams’  Middle  Kingdom,  Vol.  1,  page.' 
127. 

Cultivation. — Tea  is  usually  raised  by  indivi-i 
duals, who  cultivate  a few  dozen  or  scores  of  shrubs, 
upon  their  own  lauds,  and  either  cure  the  leaves- 
themselves,  or  sell  them  to  their  neighbours,  after  i 
assorting  them  according  to  their  quality.  There 
are  very  few  large  plantations  under  the  care  of. 
rich  landlords,  but  each  little  farmer  raises  tea  - 
as  he  does  cotton,  silk,  or  rice  upon  his  own: 
premises.  The  seeds  are  thickly  planted  in  nur- 
sery beds,  because  many  of  them  fail  from  their 
oily  nature,  and  when  the  nurslings  are  a foot 
or  more  high  they  are  transplanted  into  rows  - 
about  four  feet  apart;  sometimes  they  are  put  in 
the  spot  designed  for  them,  and  if  more  than  one. 
seed  in  a hole  succeeds,  it  is  removed.  No  pre- 
paration of  the  ground  is  necessary,  nor  is  much 
care  taken  to  keep  the  shrubs  in  a healthy  state; 
those  near  Canton  are  usually  covered  with 
lichens,  and  when  thus  neglect ed  worms  attack  - 
the  wood.  The  leaves  are  picked  from  the  plant 
when  three  years  old,  but  it  does  not  attain  full 
size  before  six  ov  seven,  and  thrives  according  . 
to  circumstances  and  care  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
years,  being  in  fact  gradually  killed  by  constant- 
ly depriving  it  of  its  foliage.  Pruning  the  twig 
to  increase  the  quantity  of  leaves  develops  tlie 
branches  laterally,  so  that  large,  healthy  shrubs 
resemble  a collection  of  plants  rather  than  a 
single  bush.  The  interspaces  are  frequently 
sown  with  vegetables,  and  the  practice  is  to 
spread  them  as  much  ns  possible  in  order  to 
prevent  their  being  shaded.  In  the  Bohea  hills, 
where  the  best  tea  is  produced,  there  is,  accord- 
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ng  to  the  Chinese,  considerable  differance  in  the 
quality  of  the  leaves  from  gardens  not  very  far 
apart,  and  connoisseurs  are  as  particular  to  in- 
juire  the  name  of  the  place  whence  their  tea 
;omes  as  western  wine  drinkers  are  to  learn  the 
lames  of  the  vineyards  producing  the  best  brands. 
The  produce  of  old  and  celebrated  nurseries  is 
carefully  collected  and  cured  by  itself,  and  one 
lative  authority  states  that  the  prices  of  these 
aarticular  lots  vary  from  $15  to  $100  per 
lound. — Williams  Middle  Kingdom,  Vol.  11,  page 
128.  The  annual  produce  of  a single  plant  of 
arge  size  is  said  to  be  from  16  or  18  to  24 
junces.’;  but  an  English  visitor  to  the  Ankoi  hills 
iscertained  that  the  common  average  yield  was 
lot  far  from  six  ounces,  and  that  a thousand 
square  yards  contained  between  300  and  400 
ilants.  Three  crops  of  leaves  are  gathered  dur- 
ng  the  season.  The  first  picking  is  about  the 
niddle  of  April,  or  whenever  the  tender  leaf  buds 
jegin  to  open,  and  while  the  leaves  are  still 
:overed  with  a whitish  down  ; these,  though 
lot  very  numerous,  produce  the  finest  tea,  and 
he  notion  that  some  of  the  delicate  sorts  of  tea 
ire  made  from  the  flowers  has  originated  from 
■he  whitish  appearance  this  down  imparts  to 
hem  ; for  no  tea  can  be  made  from  the  thin, 
icentless  petals  of  the  tea  blossom.  The  secoud 
fathering  is  about  the  first  of  May,  when  the 
.hrubs  are  covered  with  full-sized  leaves.  Chinese 
writers  say  that  the  weather  has  great  influence 
ipon  the  condition  of  the  leaves,  and  that  an 
excess  or  want  of  rain  mildews  or  withers  them, 
■o  as  materially  to  affect  the  quality  and  quanti- 
y of  the  crop.  When  the  proper  time  has 
irrived,  a large  number  of  hands  should  be  em- 
iloyed  to  gather  the  leaves  rapidly,  and  at  this 
leriod  the  whole  population,  men,  women,  and 
hildren,  find  employment.  Each  person 
an  on  an  average  pick  131bs.  of  leaves  in 
. day,  for  which  the  wages  are  about  six 
ents.  The  third  crop  is  collected  about  the 
niddle  of  July,  and  there  is  also  a fourth  glean- 
ng  in  August,  called  tsiulu , i.  e.  autumn  dew, 
rom  the  name  of  the  season  in  which  it  takes 
dace  ; the  three  previous  ones  called  first,  second, 
nd  third  springs.  The  two  last  crops  afford 
inly  inferior  kinds,  seldom  exported. 

Cultivation  in  China. — The  tea-shrub  is  cul- 
led every  where  and  often  in  the  most  inac- 
cssible  situations  ; such  as  on  the  summits  and 
|dges  of  precipitous  rocks.  Mr.  Ball  states  that 
hams  are  said  to  be  used  in  collecting  the  leaves 
f the  shrubs  growing  in  such  places  ; and  the 
reatest  quantity  is  grown  on  level  spots  on  the 
•ill-sides,  which  have  become  enriched,  to  a cer- 
un  extent,  by  the  vegetable  matter  and  other 
feposits  which  have  been  washed  down  by  the 
uns  from  a higher  elevation.  Very  little  tea 
Ppeared  to  be  cultivated  on  the  more  barren 
lots  amongst  the  hills.  Fortune,  Tea  Districts 
age  237. 
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Soil. — The  soil  of  the  tea-lands  about  W°°m* 
shall  seemed  to  vary  considerably.  The  most  co-e- 
mon  kind  was  a brownish-yellow  adhesive  dny. 
This  clay,  when  minutely  examined,  is  found  to 
contain  a considerable  portion  of  vegetable  matter 
mixed  with  particles  of  the  rocks  above  enumerat- 
ed. In  the  gardens  on  the  plains  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills  the  soil  is  of  a darker  colour,  and  contains 
a greater  portion  of  vegetable  matter,  but 
generally  it  is  either  brownish  yellow,  or  reddish 
yellow.  As  a general  rule  the  Chinese  always 
prefer  land  which  is  moderately  rich,  provided 
other  circumstances  are  favourable.  By  far 
the  greatest  portion  of  the  tea  in  this  part  of  the 
country  is  cultivated  on  the  sloping  sides  of  the 
hills.  I observed  a considerable  quantity  also 
in  gardens  on  the  level  land  in  a more  luxuriant 
state  even  than  that  on  the  hill-sides  ; but  these 
gardens  were  always  a considerable  height  above 
the  level  of  the  river,  and  were  consequently 
well  drained. — Fortune,  Tea  Districts,  page  255. 

Cultivation  and  management  of  plantations. — 
In  the  black-tea  districts  as  in  the  green, 
large  quantities  of  young  plants  are  yearly 
raised  from  seeds.  These  seeds  are  gathered  in 
the  month  of  October,  and  kept  mixed  up  with 
sand  and  earth  during  the  winter  months.  In 
this  manner  they  are  kept  fresh  until  spring, 
when  they  are  sown  thickly  in  some  corner  of 
the  farm,  from  which  they  are  afterwards  trans- 
planted. When  about  a year  old  they  are  from 
nine  inches  to  a foot  in  height,  and  ready  for 
transplanting.  They  are  planted  in  rows  about 
four  feet  apart.  Eive  or  six  plants  are  put  to- 
gether in  each  hole,  and  these  little  patches  are 
generally  about  three  or  four  feet  from  each 
other  in  the  rows.  Sometimes,  however,  when 
the  soil  is  poor,  as  in  many  parts  of  Woo-e-shan, 
they  are  planted  very  close  in  the  rows,  and  have 
a hedge-like  appearance  when  they  are  full 
grown. — Fortune’s  Tea  Districts,  page  258.  The 
young  plantations  are  always  made  in  spring, 
and  are  well  watered  by  the  rains  which  fall 
at  the  change  of  the  monsoon  in  April  and 
May.  I he  damp,  moist  weather  at  this  season 
enables  the  young  plants  to  establish  them- 
selves in  their  new  quarters,  where  they  require 
little  labour  afterwards,  except  in  keeping  the 
ground  free  from  weeds  A plantation  of  tea, 
when  seen  at  a distance,  looks  like  a little 
shrubbery  of  evergreens.  As  the  traveller  treads 
his  way  amongst  the  rocky  scenery  of  Woo- 
e-shan,  he  is  continually  coming  upon  these 
plantations,  which  are  dotted  upon  the  sides  of 
all  the  hills.  The  leaves  are  of  a rich  dark  green, 
and  afford  a pleasing  contrast  to  the  strange  and 
often  barren  scenery  which  is  every  where  around. 
The  natives  are  perfectly  aware  that  the  practice 
ot  plucking  the  leaves  is  very  prejudicial  to  the 
health  of  the  tea-shrubs,  and  always  take  care  to 
have  plants  in  a strong  and  vigorous  condition  be- 
fore they  commence  gathering.  The  young  nlanta- 
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t ions  are  generally  allowed  to  grow  unmolested 
for  two  or  three  years,  or  until  they  arc  well 
established  and  are  producing  strong  and  vigo- 
rous shoots  : it  would  be  considered  very  bad 
management  to  begin  to  pluck  the  leaves  until 
this  is  the  case.  Even  when  the  plantations 
were  in  full  bearing  I observed  that  the  natives 
never  took  many  leaves  from  the  weaker  plants, 
and  sometimes  passed  them  altogether  in  order 
that  their  growth  might  not  be  checked. — Tea  Dis- 
tricts, page  259. 

The  Tea  plant.— 1 must  now  make  some 
observations  upon  the  tea-plant  itself.  It  has 
already  been  remarked  that  two  tea-plants, 
considered  to  be  distinct  varieties,  are  met 
with  in  China,  both  of  which  have  been  im- 
ported into  Europe.  One,  the  Canton  varie- 
ty, is  called  Then  bokea ; the  other,  the  nor- 
thern variety,  is  called  Then  viridis.  The  for- 
mer produces  the  inferior  green  and  black  teas 
which  are  made  about  Canton,  and  from  the  lat- 
ter are  made  all  the  fine  green  teas  in  the  great 
Hwuy-chow  country  and  in  the  adjoining  pro- 
vinces. Until  a few  years  back  it  was  generally 
supposed  that  the  fine  black  teas  of  the  Bohea 
hills  were  also  made  from  the  Canton  variety, 
and  hence  its  name.  Such,  however,  is  not  the 
case.  When  I visited  Eoo-chow-foo  for  the 
first  time  in  1845,  I observed  that  the  tea-plant 
in  cultivation  in  that  neighbourhood  was  very 
different  from  the  Canton  variety,  and  apparently 
identical  with  the  Then  viridis  of  Chekiang.  Eoo- 
chow-foo  was  not  a very  great  distance  from  the 
Bohea  hills,  and  I had  good  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  Bohea  plant  was  the  same  as  the  Eoo-chow 
one  ; but  still  I had  no  positive  proof.  The  tea- 
plant  is  multiplied  by  seed  like  our  hawthorns, 
and  it  is  perfectly  impossible  that  the  produce 
can  be  identical  in  every  respect  with  the  parent. 
Instead  therefore  of  having  one  or  two  varieties 
of  tea-plant  in  China,  we  have  in  fact  many 
kinds,  although  the  difference  between  them  may 
be  slight.  Add  to  this,  that  the  seeds  of  this 
plant  are  raised  year  after  year  in  different  cli- 
mates, and  we  shall  no  longer  wonder  that  in  the 
course  of  time  the  plants  in  one  district  appear 
slightly  different  from  those  of  another,  although 
they  may  have  been  originally  produced  from  the 
same  stock. — Fortune,  Tea  District,  page  284. 
Eor  these  reasons  I am  of  opinion  that  the  plants 
of  Hwuy  chow  and  Woo-e  are  the  same  species, 
and  that  the  slight  differences  observed  are  the  re- 
sults of  reproduction  and  difference  of  climate. 
With  regard  to  the  Canton  plant — both  in  consti- 
tution and  habit,  it  too  may  have  originally  sprung 
from  one  and  the  same  species. 

These  changes  however,  do  not  alter  the  com- 
mercial value  of  those  plants  found  cultivated  in 
the  great  tea-countries  of  Fokien  and  Hwuy-chow, 
where  the  finest  teas  are  produced  ; for,  while  the 
tea-shrub  may  have  improved  in  the  course  of  re- 
production in  these  districts,  it  may  have  become 
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deteriorated  in  others.  For  this  reason  seeds  aiu 
Plnnts  ought  always  to  be  procured  from  thesi 
districts  for  transmission  to  other  parts  of  tin 
world  where  it  is  desirable  to  grow  tea. — Fortune'! 
Tea  Districts,  page  285. 

Cultivation  at  Hwuy-chow. — In  the  green-tej 
district  of  Hwuy-chow,  and  I believe  in  al 
other  parts  where  the  shrub  is  cultivated,  i 
is  multiplied  by  seeds.  The  seeds  are  ripe  ii 
the  month  of  October.  When  gathered  the* 
are  generally  put  into  a basket,  and  mixed  uj 
with  sand  and  earth  in  a damp  state  and  ii 
this  condition  they  are  kept  until  the  spiling 
If  this  plan  is  not  pursued  only  a small  portioi 
of  them  will  germinate.  Like  the  seeds  of  tlni 
oak  and  chesnnt,  they  are  destroyed  when  ex 
posed  to  sudden  changes  in  temperature  am 
moisture.  In  the  mouth  of  March  the  seeds  arc 
taken  out  of  the  basket  and  placed  in  the  ground 
They  are  generally  sown  thickly,  in  rows  o 
in  beds,  in  a nursery,  or  in  some  spare  corner  o 
the  tea-farm,  and  sometimes  the  vacancies  in  tin 
existing  plantations  are  made  up  by  sowing  five 
or  six  seeds  in  each  vacant  space.  Page  91 
When  the  young  plants  are  a year  old  they  arc 
in  a fit  state  for  transplanting.  This  is  alway; 
done  at  the  change  of  the  monsoon  in  spring, 
when  fine  warm  showers  are  of  frequent  occur 
rence.  They  are  plauted  in  rows  about  four  fee 
apart,  and  in  groups  of  five  or  six  plants  in  the: 
row.  The  distance  between  each  group  or  patch 
is  generally  about  four  feet.  The  first  crop  o 
leaves  is  taken  from  these  plants  in  the  thin 
year.  When  under  cultivation  they  rarely  attain 
a greater  height  than  three  or  four  feet. — Fortune 
Tea  Districts,  page  91.  When  the  winters  arc 
very  severe  the  natives  tie  straw  bands  round  tin 
bushes  to  protect  them  from  the  frost,  and  to  pre 
vent  it  and  the  snow  from  splitting  them. 

Tea  Picking  or  Tea  Harvest. — Mr.  Fortum 
says,  I made  Ayukas  temple  my  head-quarter; 
for  several  days  after  the  events  took  place  which 
I have  related  in  the  previous  chapter.  My  tinu 
was  now  fully  occupied  in  visiting  all  the  tes 
farms  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  getting 
information  concerning  the  cultivation  and  manu 
facture  of  tea.  It  was  the  harvest-time  for  tin 
principal  crop  of  the  season,  and  the  natives  weri 
observed  on  every  hill-side  busily  engaged  ii 
gathering  the  leaves.  These  tea  gatherers  wen 
generally  seen  in  small  groups  consisting  of  Iron 
eight  to  twelve  persons.  One  old  man  wa; 
usually  at  the  head  of  each  group,  the  others  beiiu 
women  and  children.  Each  had  a small  stool  form 
ed  like  the  letter  T,  but  broad  of  course  at  tin 
top,  for  sitting  on  while  gathering  the  leaves  oi 
the  lower  sides  of  the  bushes.  The  foot  stool  bein| 
pointed,  it  was  easily  forced  into  the  ground  ii 
order  to  render  it  steady,  and  as  easily  drawn  on 
and  carried  to  a different  spot.  When  these  ter 
gatherers  are  hired  they  are  not  paid  by  th' 
day,  but  by  the  quantity  of  leaves  they  bring  *' 
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to  their  employers.  In  making  inquiries  on  the 
point  1 found  they  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  four 
and  live  cash  a catty,  and  that  they  were  able  to 
gather  from  thirty  to  forty  catty  a day.  In 
jotlier  words,  each  was  able  to  gather  from  forty 
;to  fifty  three  pounds  of  raw  leaves  per  day,  for 
which  was  received  from  fid.  to  Oil.,  or  there- 
abouts. But  it  is  only  very  expert  and  well 
trained  hands  that  can  make  such  a sum  as  this, 
children  and  very  old  people  make,  of  course, 
something  considerably  less.  Wages  of  labourers 
:u  the  tea  districts  of  China  range  from  2d.  to 
3d.  per  day  with  their  food,  which  is  almost 
always  furnished  by  the  farmers  and  which  may 
x>st  about  3d.  or  4d.  more,  making  the  whole 
lay’s  labour  amount  to  fid.  or  7d.  The  food  of 
his  people  is  of  the  simplest  kind — namely,  rice 
• egetables  and  a small  portion  of  animal  food, such 
is  fish  or  pork. — A Res.  among  the  Chin.p.  41. 

Scenting  of  Tea. — Having  taken  a passing 
(lance  at  all  these  objects  on  entering  the 
niilding,  I next,  says  Fortune,  directed  my 
ittention  to  the  scenting  process,  which  had 
ieen  the  main  object  of  my  visit,  and  which  I 
hall  now  endeavour  to  describe.  In  a corner 
>f  the  building  there  lay  a large  heap  of  orange- 
lowers,  which  filled  the  air  with  the  most  deli- 
ious  perfume.  A man  was  engaged  in  sifting 
hem  to  get  out  the  stamens  and  other  smaller 
lortions  of  the  flower.  This  process  was  neces- 
ary,  in  order  that  the  flowers  might  be  readily 
ifted  out  of  the  tea  after  the  scenting  had  been 
ccomplished.  The  orange-flowers  being  fully 
xpanded,  the  large  petals  were  easily  separated 
rom  the  stamens  and  smaller  ones.  In  100 
'arts  70  per  cent,  were  used  and  30  thrown 
way.  When  the  orange  is  used,  its  flowers 
mst  be  fully  expanded,  in  order  to  bring  out 
he  scent ; but  flowers  of  jasmine  may  be  used 
a the  bud,  as  they  will  expand  and  emit  their 
ragrance,  during  the  time  they  are  mixed  with 
he  tea.  When  the  flowers  had  been  sifted  over 
l the  manner  described  they  were  ready  for  use. 
u the  mean  time  the  tea  to  be  scented  had  been 
arefully  manipulated,  and  appeared  perfectly 
vied  and  finished.  At  this  stage  of  the  process 
. is  worthy  of  observing  that,  while  the  tea 
as  perfectly  dry,  the  orange-flowers  were 
ist  as  they  had  been  gathered  from  the  trees, 
-arge  quantities  of  the  tea  were  now  mixed 
p with  the  flowers,  in  the  proportion  of  401bs 
f flowers  to  100  lbs.  of  tea.  This  dry  tea  and 
ie  undried  flowers  were  allowed  to  lie  mixed  to- 
ether  for  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours.  At 
ie  end  of  this  time  the  flowers  were  sifted  out 
f the  tea,  and  by  the  repeated  sifting  and  win- 
owing  processes  which  the  tea  had  afterwards 
> undergo  they  were  nearly  all  got  lid  of.  Some- 
mes  a few  stray  ones  are  left  in  the  tea,  and 
lay  be  detected  even  after  it  arrives  in  England. 

- small  portion  of  tea  adheres  to  the  °moist 
owers  when  they  are  sifted  out,  and  this  is 
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generally  given  away  to  the  poor,  who  pick  it 
out  with  the  hand.  The  flowers,  at  this  part  of 
the  process  had  impregnated  the  tea  leaves  with 
a large  portion  of  their  peculiar  odours,  but  they 
had  also  left  behind  them  a certain  portion  of 
moisture  which  it  was  necessary  to  expel.  This 
was  done  by  placing  the  tea  once  more  over  slow 
charcoal-fires  in  basket  sieves  prepared  for  the 
purpose  of'dryiug.  The  scent  communicated  by  the 
flowers  is  very  light  for  some  time,  but,  like  the 
fragrance  peculiar  to  the  tea  leaf  itself,  comes  out 
after  being  packed  for  a week  or  two.  Sometimes 
this  scenting  process  is  repeated  when  the  odour 
is  not  considered  sufficiently  strong,  and  the  head 
man  in  the  factory  informed  me  he  sometimes 
scented  twice  with  orange-flowers  and  once  with 
the  “ Mo-le”  (Jasminuin  sambac).  The  flowers 
of  various  plants  are  used  in  scenting  by  the  Chi- 
nese, some  of  which  are  considered  better  than 
others,  and  some  can  be  had  at  seasons  when 
others  are  not  procurable.  I considered  it  of 
some  importance  to  the  elucidation  of  this  sub- 
ject to  find  out  not  only  the  Chinese  names  of 
these  various  plants,  but  also,  by  examining  the 
plants  themselves,  to  be  able  to  give  each  the 
name  by  which  it  is  known  to  scientific  men  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  following  list  was  pre- 
pared with  great  care,  and  may  be  fully  relied 
upon.  The  numbers  prefixed  express  the  rela- 
tive value  of  each  kind  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese 
and  the  asterisks  point  out  those  which  are 
mostly  used  for  scenting  teas  for  the  foreign 
markets  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  valued. 
Thus  the  “ Mo-le”  and  the  “ Sieu-hing”  are 
considered  the  best  and  so  on  : — 

1 Rose  scented  (Tsing  moi-qui-hwa). 

1 or  2 plum  double  (Moi-hwa) 

2 * Jasminum  sambac  (Mo-le-hwa) 

2 or  3 *Jasminum  paniculatum,  (Sieu-hing- 
hwa). 

4 *Aglaia  odorata,  (Lan-hwa-or  yu-chu- 

lan). 

5 Olea  fragrans  (Kwei-lnva). 

fi  *Orange  (Chang-hwa). 

7 ^Gardenia  florida  (Pak-sema-hwa). 

It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  the  Clilo- 
ranthus  is  largely  used.  This  appears  to  be  a 
mistake,  originating,  no  doubt,  in  the  similarity 
of  its  Chinese  name  to  that  of  Aglaia  odorata. 
The  Chloranthus  is  called  “ Chu-lau,”  the 
Aglaia  “ Lan”  or  “ Yu-chu-lan.”  The  different 
flowers  which  I have  just  named  are  not  all 
used  in  the  same  proportions.  Thus,  of  orange- 
flowers  there  are  40  lbs  to  100  lbs.  often;  of 
Aglaia  there  are  100  lbs  to  100  lbs. ; and  of 
Jasminum  sambac  there,  are  50  lbs.  to  100  lbs. 

I he  flowers  ol  the  Sieu-hing  (Jasminum  panicu- 
latum) are  generally  mixed  with  those  of  the 
mo-le  (Jasminum  Sambac),  in  the  proportion  of 
10  lbs.  of  the  former  to  30  lbs.  of  the  latter, 
and  the  40  lbs.  thus  produced  are  sufficient  for 
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100  lbs.  of  tea.  The  “ Kwei-hwa”  (Olea  fra- 
gran s)  is  used  chiefly  in  the  northern  districts 
as  a scent  for  a rare  and  expensive  kind  of 
Hyson  Pekoe — a tea  which  forms  a most  deli- 
icous  and  refreshing  beverage  when  taken  a la 
(Jhinoise  without  sugar  and  milk.  The  quantity 
of  flowers  used  seemed  to  me  to  be  very  large ; 
and  I made  particular  inquiries  as  to  whether  the 
teas  that  are  scented  were  mixed  up  with  large 
quantities  of  unscented  kinds.  The  Chinese  unhe- 
sitatingly affirmed  that  such  was  not,  the  case,  but, 
notwithstanding  their  assertions,  I had  some 
doubt  on  this  point.  The  length  of  time  which  teas 
thus  scented  retain  the  scent  is  most  remarkable. 
It  varies,  however,  with  the  different  sorts.  Thus 
the  Olea  fragrans  tea  will  only  keep  well  for  one 
year,  at  the  end  of  two  years  it  has  either  be- 
come scentless,  or  has  a peculiar  oily  odour 
which  is  disagreeable.  Teas  scented  with  orange 
blossoms  and  with  those  of  the  Mo-le  will  keep 
well  for  two  or  three  years,  and  the  sieu  king 
kinds  for  three  or  four  years.  The  Aglaia  retains 
the  scent  longer  than  any,  and  is  said  to  preserve 
well  for  five  or  six  years.  The  tea  scented 
with  the  Sieu  hing  is  said  to  be  most  esteemed 
bv  foreigners,  although  it  is  put  down  as  second 
or  third  rate  by  the  Chinese.  Scented  teas  for 
the  foreign  market  are  nearly  all  made  in  Canton 
and  are  known  to  merchants  by  the  names  of 
“ scented  Orange,”  “Pekoe,”  and  “ scented  Ca- 
per.” They  are  grown  in  and  near  a place  called 
Tashan,  in  the  Canton  province.  Mr.  Walkinshaw 
informs  me  that  other  descriptions  of  tea,  both 
black  and  green,  have  been  scented  for  the  English 
market,  but  have  been  found  unsuitable.  True 
caper  is  to  black  tea  what  the  kinds  called  “ im- 
perial” and  “ gunpowder”  are  to  green  : it  as- 
sumes a round,  short  looking  form  during  the 
process  of  manipulation,  and  it  is  easily  separated 
from  the  other  leaves  by  sifting  or  by  the  winnow- 
ing machine.  It  is  a common  error  to  suppose 
that  “ imperial”  or  “ gunpowder”  amongst  green 
teas,  or  “ caper”  amongst  black  ones,  is  prepar- 
ed by  rolling  each  leaf  singly  by  the  hand. 
Such  a method  of  manipulation  would  make 
them  much  more  expensive  than  they  are.  One 
gathering  of  tea  is  said  to  yield  70  per  cent,  of 
orange  pekoe,  25  of  souchong,  and  5 of  caper. 
The  quantity  of  true  caper  would  therefore  ap- 
pear to  be  very  small  ; but  there  are  many  ways 
of  increasing  the  quantity  by  peculiar  modes  of 
manipulation,  as  I shall  afterwards  show.  In  a 
large  factory,  such  as  this  at  Canton,  there  is,  of 
course,  a considerable  quantity  of  dust  and  re- 
fuse tea  remaining  after  the  orange  pekoe,  caper, 
and  souchong  have  been  sifted  out  of  it.  This  is 
sold  in  the  country  to  the  natives  at  a low  price, 
and  no  doubt  is  often  made  up  with  paste  and 
other  ingredients  into  those  lie  teas  which  now-a- 
days  find  a market  in  England.  Nothing  is  lost 
or  thrown  away  in  China.  The  stalks  and  yellow 
leaves  which  have  been  picked  out  by  women 
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and  children  are  sold  in  the  country  ; while  the 
(lowers  which  have  done  their  duty  iu  the  scent- 
ing process  are  given  to  the  poor,  who  pick  out,; 
the  few  remaining  tea-leaves  which  had  been  left 
by  the  sieve  or  winnowing  machine.  Some 
flowers,  such  as  those  of  the  Aglaia  for  example 
after  being  sifted  out  from  the  tea,  are  dried  and  : 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  “ fragrant  Joss- 
stick,”  so  much  used  in  the  religious  ceremonies  ■ 
of  the  country.  It  appears  from  these  investiga-; 
tions  that  many  kinds  of  fragrant  flowers  besides  ■ 
those  used  by  the  Chinese  would  answer  the 
purpose  equally  well,  and  therefore  in  places-; 
like  India,  where  tea  is  likely  to  be  produced; 
upon  an  extensive  scale,  experiments  in  scenting 
might  be  made  with  any  kinds  of  fragrant  jas- 
mines, daphnes,  aurantiaceous  or  other  plants  of 
a like  kind  indigenous  to  the  country.  It  will ■ 
be  observed  from  the  description  just  given  that 
the  method  of  scenting  teas,  like  most  of  the  arts, 
in  China,  is  exceedingly  simple  in  its  nature  and 
most  efficient.  It  used  to  be  said  by  those  who 
knew  nothing  about  the  matter,  that  “ the  flowers- 
vvere  put  over  a slow  fire,  with  the  tea  in 
a separate  basket  above  them,  and  so  the  - 
fire  drove  the  scent  from  the  flowers  into  the 
tea.”  Knowing  the  immense  capacity  which 
dry  tea  has  for  moisture  of  any  kind,  how  much’ 
more  simple  and  beautiful  is  the  process  of 
allowing  it  to  lie  for  a space  of  time  mixed  up  i 
with  undried  flowers  ! A few  years  ago  I pub- 
lished a description  of  the  Chinese  mode  of  yield- 
ing green  teas  to  suit  our  depraved  tastes  in 
Europe,  and  particularly  in  America,  where  they 
are  largely  consumed-  Scenting  teas  is  a very- 
different  thing,  and  nothing  can  be  urged  ngainst- 
the  taste  for  them.  That  this  is  so  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Chinese  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that,  while  they  dye  their  teas,  not  to  drink,; 
but  only  to  sell,  they  consume  and  highly  appre- 
ciate these  scented  ones.  The  price  paid  for 
flowers  used  in  the  scenting  process  varies,  like, 
everything  else  according  to  the  demand  or  sup- 
ply in  the  market.  In  1854  and  1855,  it  was 
about  seventeen  dollars  per  pecul,  but  sometimes 
as  much  as  thirty  dollars  are  paid  for  the 
same  quantity.  In  former  years, — ten  or 

tw-elve  years  ago, — as  much  as  sixty  dollars 
per  pecul  used  to  be  paid  for  flowers.  This 
information  was  given  me  some  time  after*’ 
I had  been  examining  the  method  of  scenting 
in  the  Honan  factory,  and  by  another  manu- 
facturer and  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion  1 had 
then  formed,  namely,  that  after  the  tea  is  once 
scented  with  the  proportions  of  flowers  men- 
tioned above,  it  is  mixed  up  with  large  quantities 
of  unscented  tea.  Were  this  not  so,  the  largs 
quantity  of  flowers  used  would  render  the  tea  ! 
much  more  expensive  than  it  really  is. 
making  further  inquiries,  of  different  indivulua* 
and  at  different  times,  I found  that  my  surmi 
were  correct.  The  results  of  the  in  for  matte  I 
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hus  obtained  were,  that  sixty  pounds  ol  this 
highly-scented  mixture  were  capable  of  scenting 
oue  hundred  pounds  of  unscented  tea,  and  no 
Joubtit.  is  sometimes  used  in  even  smaller  propor- 
tions, the  kinds  called  “ Caper”  and  Orange 
[Pekoe  are  quite  different  in  appearance  from  teas 
made  in  the  great  black-tea  provinces  of  Fokien 
and  Kiang-si  as  large  qualities  of  these  teas  — 
[indeed,  the  whole  which  are  exported — are  made 
up  near  Canton. — A Residence  among  the  Chi. 
<page  198. 

Tea  is  well  known  to  the  natives  of  Lahore  and 
.Cashmere;  but  the  latter,  are  the  more  fond  of 
■tea,  and  prefer  the  Thibetan  product  to  the  Eng- 
lish or  even  Chinese,  notwithstanding  the  absence 
of  aroma  and  perfume.  The  Bokharians  and  Rus- 
sians are  also  fond  of  tea,  and  use  generally  the 
•genuine  Chinese  production.  The  former  make 
ia  soup  of  tea,  by  boiling  the  leaves,  and  then 
adding  milk,  salt  and  butter  ; a great  cupful  of 
this  with  bread,  forms  their  daily  breakfast.  Both 
Russians  and  Bokharians  drink  generally  tea 
•without  sugar,  and  chew  the  leaves  afterwards, 
so  that  nothing  is  lost — Thirty-five  years  in  the 
East  by  Dr.  Honig,  page  358. 

Adulterations. — Before  noticing  these,  Dr. 
Ilassall  repeats  some  of  the  information  previ- 
ously given.  He  tells  us  that  the  tea  plant  is 
ia  hardy  evergreen  and  leafy  shrub  which  at- 
tains the  height  of  from  three  to  six  feet 
mud  upwards.  It  belongs  to  the  natural  family 
Columniferse  (Ternstrcemiaceae  of  Lindley,)  which 
includes  the  Camellias.  It  is  generally  propa- 
gated from  seed  and  the  plant  comes  to  ma- 
turity in  from  two  to  three  years,  yielding 
in  the  course  of  the  season  three  and  in  some 
cases  tour  crops  of  leaves.  The  first  gathering 
takes  place  very  early  in  the  spring,  a second  in 
the  beginning  of  May,  a third  about  the  middle  of 
June,  and  a fourth  in  August.  The  leaves  of  the 
first  gathering  are  the  most  valuable,  and  from 
these  Pekoe  tea  which  consists  of  the  young  leaf 
buds  as  well  as  black  teas  of  the  highest  quality 
are  prepared.  Those  of  the  last  gathering  are 
large  and  old  leaves  and  consequently  inferior  in 
[flavour  and  value.  The  leaves  vary  considerably 
: in  size  and  form  ; the  youngest  leaves  are  narrow 

• convoluted  and  downy  ; the  next  in  age  and  size 

■ have  their  edges  delicately  serrated  with  the 
venation  scarcely  perceptible  : in  those  of  medi- 
um and  large  sizes  the  venation  is  well  mark- 

■ ed,  a series  of  characteristic  loops  being  form- 
>ed  along  each  margin  of  the  leaf  and  the  ser- 
rations are  stronger  and  deeper  and  placed  at 

. greater  intervals. 

Varieties  of  Tea. — The  principal  varieties  of 
black  tea  areBohea  which  is  of  the  commonest  and 

• coarsest  description,  Congou,  Souchong,  Caper, 
and  Padry  Souchong  and  Pekoe,  which  are  of 
the  highest  quality,  the  last  consisting  of  the  very 
young  and  unexpanded  leaves  and  which  when 
clothed  with  down  constitute  flowery  Pekoe. 
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The  principal  varieties  of  green  tea  are  Twankay, 
Hyson-skin,  young  Hyson,  Hyson  Imperial,  and 
Gunpowder,  which  in  green  tea  corresponds 
with  flowery  Pekoe  in  black.  Imperial  Hyson, 
and  young  Hyson  consist  of  the  second  and 
third  gatherings,  while  the  light  and  infe- 
rior leaves  separated  from  Hyson  by  a win- 
nowing Machine  constitute  Hyson-skin,  a variety 
in  considerable  demand  amongst  the  Americans. 

Tea  plant. — There  is  according  to  most  writers 
but  one  species  of  the  tea-plant  from  which  the 
whole  of  the  above  and  many  other  varieties  of  tea 
are  obtained,  the  differences  depending  upon  soil, 
climate,  weather,  age  of  the  leaves  and  mode  of 
preparation.  The  plants  from  which  black  teas 
are  prepared  are  grown  chiefly  on  the  slopes  of 
hills  and  ledges  of  mountains,  while  the  green 
tea-shrubs  are  cultivated  in  manured  oils.  Upon 
this  circumstance  many  ol  the  differences  between 
the  two  varieties  depend.  Other  differences  are 
occasioned  by  the  processes  adopter!  in  the  pre- 
paration and  roasting  of  the  leaves.  Thus 
while  black  tea  is  first  roasted  in  a shallow  iron 
vessel  called  a “ kuo”  and  secondly  in  sieves  over 
a bright  charcoal  fire,  green  tea  does  not  under- 
go the  second  method  of  roasting  but  only  the 
first  that  in  the  “ kuo.” 

An  important  part  of  the  manufacture  of  tea 
consists  in  the  rolling  the  leaves,  so  as  to  impart 
to  them,  their  characteristic  twisted  shape.  This 
is  effected  by  subjecting  the  leaves  to  pressure  and 
rolling  by  the  hands  in  a particular  manner.  The 
first  effect  of  the  application  of  heat  to  the 
leaves  in  the  Kuo  is  to  render  them  soft  and 
flaccid.  When  in  this  state,  they  are  removed  from 
the  vessel  and  submitted  to  the  first  rolling,  an 
operation  which,  after  the  renewed  action  of  the 
Kuo  on  each  occasion,  is  three  for  four  times 
repeated  with  superior  teas,  before  the  process  is 
considered  to  lie  complete. 

Scenting  of  Tea. — The  following  observations 
on  the  scenting  of  tea  are  extracted  from  Mr. 
Ball’s  “Account  of  the  Cultivation  and  Manufac- 
ture of  Tea  in  China.” 

The  Chinese  seem  universally  to  agree  in  an- 
cient as  in  modern  times  that  no  factitious  scent 
can  be  given  to  tea  which  at  all  equals  its  natural 
fragrance  : in  short  they  say  that  only  common 
l ea  requires  scenting.  Those  persons  who  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  drinking  some  of  the  finest 
kinds  of  Souchong  tea  will  perhaps  agree  with  the 
Chinese  in  these  opinions.  There  are  however 
many  scented  teas  which  so  far  from  being  inferior 
are  even  costly  and  much  esteemed  both  in  China 
and  in  Europe.  Of  these  the  Chu  Lan,  or 
Cowslip  Hyson,  may  be  considered  the  best. 
“ The  tea  about  to  be  scented  must  be  taken 
hot.  from  the  last  roasting  (which  imme- 
diately precedes  the  packing,  and  poure  d into  a 
Hyson  chest  so  as  to  form  a layer  of  two  inches 
in  height  from  the  bottom,  a handful  or  more  of 
the  fresh  flowers  (already  separated  from  the 
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stalks)  is  then  strewed  over  the  tea.  Tn  this  I 
manner  the  tea  and  (lowers  are  placed  in  levers 
until  the  chest  is  quite  full.  The  mouth  of  the 
canister  is  then  closed  and  thus  the  tea  remains 
(or  twenty-four  hours.  The  proper  proportion 
is  three  catties  of  flowers  to  one  hundred  catties 
ol  tea.  ihc  next  day  the  chest  is  emptied  when 
the  tea  and  (lowers  are  mixed  together  they  then 
undergo  the  process  of  ‘ Poey,’  about  three  eat- 
lies  being  put  into  one  sieve.  The  Poey  Song  is 
completely  closed  that  the  tea  and  flowers°are 
thus  roasted  about  from  one  to  two  hours  or 
rather  until  the  flowers  become  crisp.  The  flow- 
ers are  then  sifted  out  and  the  tea  packed. 
If  the  tea  require  any  further  scenting,  fresh 
flowers  most  be  used  and  the  process  repeated  as 
before.  The  tea  thus  prepared  is  then  mixed 
with  other  tea  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of 
scented  tea  to  twenty  of  plain.  The  whole  is  then 
slightly  heated  in  a kuo  (chao),  and  when  packed 
constitutes  the  description  of  tea  denominated  in 
England  Cowslip  Hyson.  Tea  may  be  scented 
at  any  time  with  this  kind  of  tea,  but  it  must  be 
previously  heated  or  roasted  about  two  hours. 

“ The  mode  of  scenting  black  tea  differs  from 
that  of  green,  and,  so  far  as  I understand,  there 
are  two  or  three  methods  of  performing  this 
process.  The  Souchong  or  Caper  teas,  the  Tet- 
siong  and  other  teas  of  the  Cowslip  flavour,  arc 
also  scented  with  the  Chu  Lnn  flower,  Ohio- 
ranthua  inconapicuua.  “ After  gathering,  the 
flowers  are  separated  from  the  stalk  as  before 
when  some  people  dry  them  in  the  sun  : but  the 
best  mode  is  to  dry  them  in  a Poey  Song  over  a 
slow  fire  taking  care  not  to  change  the  yellow 
colour  of  the  petals.  When  dried  they  are  put 
aside  to  cool  and  are  afterwards  reduced  to  pow- 
der. If  this  powder,  the  scent  of  which  is  very 
powerful  be  sprinkled  over  the  leaves  previously 
to  the  last  or  two  last  roastings  and  rollings  in 
the  process  of  Poev,  the  tea  will  be  highly  scent- 
ed, but  this  is  an  expensive  mode,  on  ac- 
count of  the  additional  quantity  of  flowers  re- 
quired, and  therefore  is  seldom  practised.  The 
usual  mode  is  by  sprinkling  a small  quantity  of 
this  powder  over  the  tea  during  the  last  process 
of  Poey,  which  takes  place  previous  to  packing. 

A small  white  powder  frequently  found  in  black 
teas  of  the  caper  flavour,  cannot  have  escaped 
the  observation  of  the  tea  dealers  in  England’; 
this  powder  is  that  of  the  Chu  Lan  flower, 
whose  colour  has  been  changed  to  white  in  the 
process  of  Poey.  “ There  is  another  scented  tea 
of  excellent  flavour,  which  is  made  in  small 
quantities  and  occasionally  sent  to  foreigners  as 
presents.  This  is  a Souchong  tea,  scented  with 
the  flower  of  the  1 Pae  sheem’  Gardenia  florida.) 

“ There  are  two  other  scented  teas,  also  of  fine 
flavour  both  Souchong  teas,  the  one  scented 
itli  the  Quy-fa,  or  Kuej-hoe  (Qlea  fra-  j 
grans)  and  the  other  with  the  Moo-Ly-Hoa 
(•fasminum  Sambae).  Some  people  say  I hat 
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the  three  last  teas  are  mixed  with  the  flow- 
ers as  the  Hyson  tea  is  mixed  with  the 
Chu  Liin  and  are  scented  in,  the  same  manner.  , 
Hut  others  say  that  two  sieves  are  placed  in  the 
l’oey  Song,  the  lower  one  containing  the  flowers 
and  the  upper  one  the  tea.  The  latter  is  the 
mode  in  which  the  Pae  Sheem  ten  to  which  f 
lutve  previously  alluded  is  scented.  These  are  all 
the  flowers  with  which  I am  acquainted  which 
are  employed  to  scent  tea,  but  iu  the  Keun  Fang 
1 u,  and  Quang  longChy,  or  Canton  Geographi- 
cal History,  many  others  are  enumerated  as  eli- 
gible lor  that  purpose.  These  works  also  observe 
that  flowers  so  used  should  be  full  blown. 
M’Culloeh,  in  his  “ Commercial  Dictionary,” 
draws  an  interesting  parallel  between  the  wine 
and  the  tea  plant.  “ Considered  as  an  object  of 
agricultural  produce  the  tea  plant  bears  a close 
resemblance  to  the  wine.  In  the  husbandry  of 
China  it  may  be  said  to  take  the  same  place 
which  the  vine  occupies  in  the  southern  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  Like  the  latter  its  growth  is 
chiefly  confined  to  hilly  tracts  not  suited  to  the 
growth  of  corn.  The  soils  capable  of  producing 
the  finest  kinds  are  within  given  districts  limited 
and  partial.  Skill  and  care  both  in  husbandry 
and  preparation  are  quite  as  necessary  to  the 
production  of  good  tea  as  to  that  of  good  wine. 

“ The  best  wine  is  produced  only  in  particular 
latitudes  as  is  the  best  tea,  although  perhaps  the 
latter  is  not  restricted  to  an  equal  degree.  Only 
the  most  civilised  nations  of  Europe  have  ns  yet 
succeeded  iu  producing  good  wines,  which  is  also  i 
the  case  in  the  East  with  tea,  for  the  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  skill  and  industry  of  the 
Chinese  are  there  unquestionably  pre-eminent. 
These  circumstances  deserve  to  be  attended  to  in 
estimating  the  difficulties  which  must  be  encoun- 
tered in  any  attempt  to  propagate  the  tea-plant 
in  colonial  and  other  possessions.  These  difficul- 
ties are  obviously  very  great  and  perhaps  all  but 
insuperable.  Most  of  the  attempts  hitherto  made 
to  raise  it  in  foreign  countries  were  not  indeed  of 
a sort  from  which  much  was  to  be  expected. 
Within  the  last  few  years  however,  considerable  I 
efforts  have  been  made  by  the  Dutch  government 
of  Java  to  produce  tea  on  the  hills  of  that  island,  j 
and  having  the  assistance  of  Chinese  cultivators  j 
from  Fokien,  who  form  a considerable  part  of  the  J 
emigrants  to  Java,  a degree  of  success  has  I 
al tended  them  beyond  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected in  so  warm  a climate.  The  Brazilians  J 
have  made  similar  efforts,  having  also,  with  the  j 
assistance  of  Chinese  labourers,  attempted  to  pro-  , J 
pagate  the  tea  shrub  near  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  a i 
small  quantity  of  tolerably  good  tea  has  beeiijJ 
produced  ; but  owing  to  the  high  price  of  labour  in 
America,  and  the  quantity  required  in  the  culti*  j 
vation  and  manipulation  of  tea,  there  is  no  pro- 
bability, even  were  the  soil  suitable,  to  the  plant,  j 
that  its  culture  can  be  profitably  carried  on  ] 
in  that  country.  It  may  perhaps  succeed  in 
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Assam  where  its  culture  is  now  being  attempted, 
for  labour  is  there  comparatively  cheap,  and  the 
hilly  and  table  lands  are  said  to  bear  a close  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  ten  districts  of  China;  but 
we  are  not  sanguine  in  our  expectation  as  to  the 
result.”  “ All  the  black  teas,”  says  McCulloch, 
“exported  (with  the  exception  of  apart  of  the 
Bohea  grown  in  Woping  a district  of  Canton)  are 
grown  in  Fokien,  a hilly,  maritime,  populous  and 
industrious  province,  bordering  to  the  north  east 
on  Canton.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
Chinese  laws  as  to  inheritance,  and  probably,  also 
in  some  degree  to  the  despotic  genius  of  the  gov- 
ernment, landed  property  is  much  sub-divided 
throughout  the  empire,  so  that  tea  is  generally 
grown  in  gardens  or  plantations  of  no  great 
extent.  The  leaves  are  picked  by  the  culti- 
vator’s family  and  immediately  conveyed  lo 
market,  where  a class  of  persons  who  make 
it  their  particular  business  purchase  and  col- 
lect them  in  quantities  and  manufacture  them, 
in  part,  that  is,  expose  them  to  be  dried 
under  a shed.  A second  class  of  persons  com- 
monly known  in  the  Canton  market  as  the  tea 
merchants,  repair  to  the  districts  where  the  tea 
is  produced  and  purchase  it  in  its  half-prepared 
state  from  the  first  class  and  complete  the  manu- 
facture by  garbling  the  different  qualities,  in 
which  operation,  women  and  children  are  chiefly 
employed.  A final  drying  is  then  given  and  the 
tea  packed  in  chests  and  divided  according  to 
quality  in  parcels  of  from  100  to  600  chests 
each.  These  parcels  are  stamped  with  the  name 
of  the  district  grower,  or  manufacturer,  exactly 
as  is  practised  with  the  wines  of  Bordeaux  and 
Burgundy,  the  indigo  of  Bengal  and  many  others 
commodities  ; and  from  this  circumstance  get 
the  name  of  chops,  the  Chinese  term  for  a seal 
or  signet.  “ The  greater  part  of  the  tea  is  brought 
to  Canton  by  land  carriage,  or  inland  navigation, 
but  chiefly  by  the  first,  it  is  conveyed  by  porters, 
the  roads  of  China  in  the  southern  provinces  not 
generally  admitting  of  wheel  carriages,  and  beasts 
of  burden  being  very  rare.  A small  quantity  of 
black  tea  is  brought  by  sea,  but  probably  smug- 
gled, for  this  cheaper  mode  of  transportation  is 
discouraged  by  government,  which  it  deprives  of 
the  transit  duties  levied  on  inland  carriage.  The 
length  of  land-carriage  from  the  principal  districts 
where  the  green  teas  are  grown  to  Canton,  is 
probably  not  less  than  700  miles;  nor  that  of 
the  black  tea  over  a mountainous  country,  less 
than  200  miles.  The  tea-merchants  begin  to 
arrive  in  Canton  about  the  middle  of  October, 
and  the  busy  season  continues  until  the  begin- 
ning of  March,  being  briskest  in  November,  De- 
cember and  January.”  There  is  another  parti- 
cular to  which  the  comparison  between  the  vine 
and  tea  plant  made  by  Mr.  M’CulIoch  may  be 
extended,  namely,  the  not  less  general  use  of  the 
infusion  made  from  the  leaves  of  the  tea  plant 
by  the  people  of  various  nations  of  both  the  old 
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and  new  worlds.  In  China,  as  appears  from  the 
following  extract,  tea  is  the  common  beverage  ot 
the  people.  The  late  Sir  George  Staunton  in- 
forms us  that  tea,  like  beer  in  England,  is 
sold  in  public-houses,  in  every  town,  and  along 
public  roads  and  the  banks  of  rivers  and 
canals,  nor  is  it  unusual  for  the  burdened 
and  weary  traveller  to  lay  down  his  load, 
refresh  himself  with  a cup  of  warm  tea, 
and  then  pursue  his  journey.”  The  wealthy 
Chinese  simply  infuse  the  leaves  in  an  elegant 
porcelain  cup,  which  has  a cover  of  the  same 
material  ; the  leaves  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cup,  and  generally  remain  there  without  incon- 
venience, though  occasionally  some  may  float  or 
rise  lo  the  surface.  To  prevent  this  inconveni- 
ence sometimes  a thin  piece  of  silver,  of  filagree, 
or  open  work,  is  placed  immediately  on  them. 
Where  economy  is  necessary  to  be  studied  the 
teapot  is  used.  The  wealthy  Japanese  continue 
the  ancient  mode  of  grinding  the  leaves  to  pow- 
der ; and  after  infusion  in  a cup,  it  is  whipped 
with  a split  bambo,  or  denticulated  instrument, 
till  it  creams,  when  they  drink  both  the  infusion 
and  powder,  as  coffee  is  used  in  many  parts  of 
Asia.” 

Analysis  of  Tea. — The  infusion  made  from  tea 
contains  gum,  glucose  or  saccharine  matter,  a 
large  quantity  of  tannin,  and  a peculiar  nitro- 
genised  principle  called  theine  ; this  is  identical 
with  eaft’ein,  and  uponffts  presence  many  of  the 
properties  of  tea  depend.  The  amount  of  gum 
and  tannin  contained  in  a given  sample  of  tea 
afford  data  by  which  its  quality  may  to  some 
extent  be  determined. 

Properties  of  Tea. — Lo  Yu,  a learned  Chinese, 
who  lived  in  the  dynasty  of  Tang,  A.  D.  6 IS  to 
906,  gives  the  following  agreeable  account  of  the 
qualities  and  effects  of  the  infusion  of  the  leaves 
of  the  tea  plant. 

“ It  tempers  the  spirit  and  harmonises  the 
mind  ; dispels  lassitude  and  relieves  fatigue ; 
awakens  thought  and  prevents  drowsiness ; 
lightens  or  refreshes  the  body  and  clears 
the  perceptive  faculties.”  In  Pereira’s  “ Ma- 
teria Medica”  we  find  the  following  remarks  relat- 
ing to  the  properties  of  tea  : — Its  astringency  is 
proved  by  its  chemical  properties.  Another 
quality  possessed  especially  by  green  tea,  is 
that  of  diminishing  the  tendency  to  sleep. 
Tea  appears  to  possess  a sedative  influence 
with  regard  to  the  vascular  system.  Strong 
green  tea  taken  in  large  quantities,  is  capable 
in  some  constitutions  of  producing  a most  dis- 
tressing feeling  and  of  operating  as  a narcotic. 

Adulteration  of  Tea.  Oti  the  Use  and  Detec- 
tion of  Leaves  other  than  those  of  the.  Tea  plant. 
— It  has  been  stated  that  the  Chinese  not  nn- 
frequently  make  use  of  the  leaves  of  other  plants 
besides  those  of  tea  and  in  particular  the  leaves 
of  Camellia  sasanqua  and  Chloranthus  incon- 
spicuus. 
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mtk  La  Veno  Beno.  This  is  an  a 1 tide  which 
may  be  noticed  in  this  place,  being  now  very 
■commonly  sold  under  the  above  attractive  title 
to  mix  with  tea.  La  Veno  Beno  consists  of  a 
•coarse  powder,  of  a reddish  brown  colour 
intermixed  with  small  fragments  of  a leaf  which 
is  stated  to  be  that  of  sumach;  to  the  taste 
the  powder  is  astringent  and  bitter,  and  on 
analysis,  it  is  ascertained  to  be  composed  in  great 
part  ot  coarsely  powdered  catechu. 

Chinese  Botanical  Powder.— Uke  La  Veno 
Beno,  it  is  put  up  in  packages,  and  sold  at  the 
same  price  ; it  consists  of  a coarse  powder,  of  a 
reddish-brown  colour  and  astringent  taste,  and 
is  made  up  of  a mixture  of  catechu  and  wheat- 
flour,  the  latter  ingredient  being  added  to  reduce 
the  strength  of  the  catechu.  Its  use  is  open 
to  the  same  objections,  sanitary  and  others,  as  La 
Veno  Beno. — From  a consideration  of  the  analysis 
of  tea  made  by  Dr.  Hassall.  it  appears. — 

1st.  that  not  one  of  'l hirty-five  samples 
ol  black  tea,  as  imported  into  England,  con- 
tained any  other  leaf  than  that  of  the  tea-plant. 

2nd.  I hat  out  ot  the  above  number  of  samples, 
twenty-three  were  genuine  and  twelve  adulterat- 
ed- 1 he  genuine  teas  were  the  Congous  and 
Souchongs  &c.  and  the  adulterated  teas,”  samples 
of  scented  Pekoe  and  scented  Caper  Chu  an  or 
black  gunpowder  as  well  as  imitations  of  these 
made  from  tea-dust. 

3rd.  That  the  adulterations  detected  consisted 
in  facing,  so  as  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the 
teas,  the  surfaces  of  the  leaves  with  black  lead,  an 
iridescent  powder  resembling  mica,  indigo,  and 
turmeric,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  imitation  tea 
out  of  tea  dust,  sand  &e. 

The  second  table  which  lie  framed  affords  con- 
clusive evidence. 

1st.  That  the  fabrication  of  spurious  black  tea 
was  extensively  carried  on  at  that  time  in  the 
British  metropolis,  and  in  other  towns  of  that 
kingdom. 

2nd.  That  two  processes  of  fabrication  are 
adopted.  In  the  first,  the  exhausted  tea-leaves 
are  made  up  with  gum,  and  re-dried  ; black  lead, 
and  the  mica-like  powder,  rose-pink,  and  carbo- 
nate of  lime  being  sometimes  added  to  bloom  or 
face  the  leaves  as  well  as  sulphate  of  iron  to  darken 
the  colour  of  the  leaves  and  to  give  astringency. 
In  the  second,  leaves  other  than  those  of  tea  (the 
kind  matters  but  little)  are  used.  These,  after 
being  dried,  are  broken  down  mixed  with  gum, 
catechu  and  made  into  a paste  ; the  leaves  are 
then  re-dried  and  further  broken  down,  and  some- 
times coated  with  gum.  The  spurious  tea  made 
from  exhausted  leaves  is  seldom  sold  alone,  but  is 
used  either  for  mixing  with  genuine  black,  oris 
converted  into  green  tea,  in  the  manner  to  be 
described  hereafter;  while  that  made  from  Bri- 
tish leaves  and  catechu  is  either  mixed  with  black 
tea  in  the  form  of  dust,  or  else  is  faced  and 
bloomed,  until  it  is  made  to  resemble  green  tea. 
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h torn  the  third  table  it  appears, 

1st.  That  out  of  twenty-four  samples  of  blac 
tea  purchased  of  tea  dealers  and  grocers  residet 
in  the  British  metropolis,  twenty  were  gen uin. 
anil  four  adulterated,  the  former  being  Congou, 
and  Souchongs,  and  the  latter  samples  of  scente. 
lekoe  and  scented  Caper.  It  thus  appears 
that  white  the  great  bulk  of  the  black  tea  use. 
in  England  viz,  Congou  and  Souchong  — a., 
delivered  to  the  consumer,  is  in  a genuine  state, 
the  scented  teas — viz,  the  Pekoes  and  Capers— 
are  invariably  adulterated.  Lastly,  that  from  th , 
extensive  fabrication  of  spurious  black  tea  it 
Gr  eat  Britain,  it  is  necessary  that  the  purchase, 
should  be  constantly  on  his  guard.— Hassell’ 
Food  and  its  adulterations,  p.  268. 

Adulteration  by  artificial  colouring  in  China.— 
The  superintendent  of  the  workmen  managed  tin 
colouring  part  of  the  process  himself.  Having 
procured  a portion  of  Prussian  blue,  he  threw  i: 
into  a procelain  bowl,  not  unlike  a chemist’s’ 
mortar,  and  crushed  it  into  a very  fine  powder. 
At  the  same  time  a quantity  of  gypsum  was 
produced  and  burned  in  the  charcoal ’fires  which 
were  then  roasting  the  teas.  'Ihe  object  of  this 
was  to  soften  it  in  order  that  it  might  be 
readily  pounded  into  a very  fine  powder  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Prussian  blue  had  been. 
The  gypsum,  having  been  taken  out  of  the  fire 
after  a certain  time  had  elapsed,  readily  crum- 
bled down  and  was  reduced  to  powder  in  the 
mortar,  lhese  two  substances,  having  been 
thus  prepared,  were  then  mixed  together  in  the 
proportion  of  four  pans  of  gypsum  to  three  parts 
of  Prussian  blue,  and  formed  a light  blue  powder, 
which  was  then  ready  for  use.— Fortune's  Tea  Dis- 
tricts, page  92.  “ This  colouring  matter  was  ap- 
plied to  the  teas  during  the  last  process  of  roast- 
ing. About  five  minutes  before  the  tea  was  re- 
moved from  the  pans — the  time  being  regulated 
bv  the  burning  of  a joss-stick,  the  superintendent 
took  a small  porcelain  spoon,  and  with  it  he  scat- 
tered a portion  of  the  colouring  matter  over  the 
leaves  iu  each  pan.  The  workmen  then  turned 
the  leaves  rapidly  round  with  both  hands,  in  order 
that  the  colour  might  be  equally  diffused. 
“One  day  an  English  gentlemen  in  Shan- 
gliae,  being  in  conversation  with  some  Chinese 
from  the  green-tea  country,  asked  them  what ; 
reasons  they  had  for  dyeing  the  tea,  and  whether: 
it  would  not  be  better  without  undergoing  this 
process.  They  acknowledged  that  tea  was  much 
better  when  prepared  without  having  any  such 
ingredients  mixed  with  it,  and  that  they  never 
drank  dyed  teas  themselves,  but  justly  remarked 
that,  as  foreigners  seems  to  prefer  having  n mix- 
ture of  Prussian  blue  and  gypsum  with  their  tea, 
to  make  it  look  uniform  and  pretty,  and  as  these 
ingredients  were  cheap  enough,  the  Chinese  had 
no  objection  to  supply  them,  especially  as  such 
teas  always  fetched  a higher  price. — Ibid  page  93. 

I took  some  trouble  to  ascertain  precisely  the 
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quantity  of  colouring  matter  used  in  the  process  j either 
of  dyeing  greeu  teas,  not  certainly  with  the  view 
of  assisting  others,  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
in  the  art  of  colouring,  but  simply  to  show  green- 
tea  drinkers  in  England,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  the  United  States  of  America  what 
quantity  of  Prussian  blue  and  gypsum  they 
imbibe  in  the  course  of  one  year.  To  lbs. 
of  tea  were  applied  8 mace  2-j  candareens  of 
colouring  matter,  or  rather  more  than  an  ounce. 

In  every  hundred  pounds  of  coloured  green  tea 
consumed  in  England  or  America,  the  consumer 
actually  drinks  more  than  half  a pound  of  Prus- 
sian blue  and  gypsum.  And  yet  tell  the  drinkers 
of  this  coloured  tea  that  the  Chinese  eat  cats, 
dogs,  aud  rats,  and  they  will  hold  up  tlnir  hands 
in  amazement,  and  pity  the  poor  celestials.” 

Two  kinds  of  Prussian  blue  are  used  by  the  tea 
manufacturers  one  is  the  kind  commonly  met  with, 
the  other  I have  seen  only  in  the  north  of  China. 

It  is  less  heavy  than  common  Prussian  blue,  of 
a bright  pale  tint  aud  very  beautiful.  Turmeric 
root  is  frequently  employed  in  Canton,  but  1 did 
not  observe  it  in  use  in  Hwuy-chow. — Ibid  page 
95.  I procured  samples  of  these  ingredients  from 
the  Chinamen  in  the  factory,  in  order  that  there 
might  be  no  mistake  as  to  what  they  really  were. 

These  were  sent  home  to  the  Great  Exhibition 
of  1851,  and  a portion  of  them  submitted  to 
Mr.  Warrington,  of  Apothecaries’  Hall,  whose 
investigations  in  connexion  with  this  subject  are 
well  known.  In  a paper  read  by  him  before  the 
Chemical  Society,  and  published  in  its  ‘ Memoirs 
and  Proceedings,’  he  says,  “Mr.  Fortune  has 
forwarded  from  the  north  of  China,  for  the  In- 
dustrial Exhibition,  specimens  of  these  materials 
(tea  dyes,)  which,  from  their  appearance,  there 
can  be  no  hesitation  in  stating  are  fibrous  gypsum 
(calcined),  turmeric  root,  and  Prussian  blue;  the 
latter  of  a bright  pale  tint,  most  likely  from  ad- 
mixture with  alumina  or  porcelain-clay,  which 
admixture  may  accou  it  for  the  alumina  and 
silica  found  as  stated  in  my  previous  paper, 
and  the  presence  of  whipli  was  then  attributed 
possibly  to  the  employment  of  Kaolin  or  agal- 
matolite.” — Fortunes  Tea  Districts,  page  95. 

Qrreen  tea  and  its  Adulterations. — According 
to  most  writers,  there  is  but  one  species  of  tea 
plant  from  which  the  whole  of  the  numerous 
varieties  of  tea  both  black  and  green  are  obtained, 
the  differences  in  colour,  quality  &c.,  resulting 
from  soil,  climate,  age  of  the  leaves  and  mode 
of  preparation.  We  have  already  pointed  out  in 
a very  brief  manner  the  principal  difference  in 
the  cultivation  and  preparation  of  black  and  green 
teas.  'I  he  plants  from  which  black  teas  are  pre- 
pared are  grown  chiefly  on  the  slopes  of  hills  and 
ledges  of  mountains,  the  leaves  are  obtained  in 
three  and  in  some  cases  even  four  gatherings, 
diose  ot  medium  size  and  age  being  chiefly  used 
the  great  bulk  of  the  black  tea,  viz. 
congous  and  souchongs.  They  are  dried 
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under  covered  sheds  open  at  tut, 
sides,  which  is  the  best  method,  or  else  by 
exposure  to  the  sun.  This  process  is  a some- 
what lengthened  one  and  during  it  a degree 
of  fermentation  is  set  up  which  is  intimately 
associated  with  the  colour,  scent  and  flower 
of  the  leaves.  Lastly  the  leaves  are  sub- 
jected to  a double  process  of  roasting  first 
in  a shallow  iron  pan  termed  a kuo,  an  ope- 
ration which  is  repeated  two  or  three  times 
as  may  be  necessary,  and  second  in  sieves  called 
“ poey  longs”  over  a bright  charcoal  fire.  The 
shrubs  which  furnish  the  leaves  from  which  green 
tea  is  prepared  are  cultivated  in  manured  or 
garden  soils,  the  leaves  are  greener,  more  tender, 
and  juicy,  and  two  gatherings  of  them  only  are 
made,  the  first  begins  between  the  20th  of  April 
and  the  5th  of  May,  and  lasts  for  about  fen  or 
fifteen  days, and  the  second  at  the  summer  solstice. 
After  gathering,  the  leaves  should  he  dried  and 
roasted  as  soon  as  possible,  in  fact  the  same  dav, 
that  is,  before  the  slightest  fermentation  has  luid 
time  to  set  in,  all  exposure  to  the  air  being 
unnecessary  and  to  the  sun  injurious.  During 
the  roasting,  which  is  repeated  once  or 
twice  in  the  “ kuo”  only  the  second  method 
viz  : that  in  the  poey  iong,  not  being  prac- 
tised the  leaves  are  at  the  same  time  fanned 
to  hasten  the  drying  by  dissipating  the  mois- 
ture which  rises  during  the  operation.  The 
principal  varieties  of  green  tea  are  Twankay, 
an  inferior  description  of  Hyson,  young  II vson  ; 
Hyson  Skin, Gunpowder  and  Imperial;  all  these, 
except  the  Twankay,  are  obtained  from  uusorted 
Hyson  or  Mao  Cha  in  the  manner  described  by 
Mr.  Ball. 

In  the  analysis  of  black  tea,  several  substances 
were  found  to  be  employed  either  for  the  pur- 
poses of  facing  and  colouring  the  surface  of  the 
leaves  or  to  impart,  astringenev  to  the  exhausted 
leaves.  The  substances  ascertained  were, 

Starch,  Black  Lead, 

Gum,  Talc, 

Catechu,  China  clay, 

Sulphate  of  Iron,  Soap-Stone, 

Rose  Pink,  Indigo, 

Log  wood,  Turmeric. 

In  addiiion  to  the  above  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  many  other  substances  are  employed.  The  co- 
lours used  in  the  facing  of  green  tree  are  usually 
three,  yellow, blue,  and  white.  The  yellow  and  blue 


colours,  when  mixed,  form  a green,  and  white  is 
added,  either  to  lessen  the  intensity  of  the  former 
colours,  or  else  to  give  polish  to  the  surface  of 
the  leaves.  The  following  is  a recapitulation  of  the 
more  important  results  arrived  at  by  Dr.  Hassall 
in  the  course  of  his  investigations.  The  chief 
points  ascertained  with  regard  to  Black  tea  are, — 
1st.  That  the  principal  black  teas,  namely,  the 
Congous  and  Souchongs,  arrive  in  England,  for 
the  most  part,  in  a genuine  state. 
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2nd.  That  certain  descriptions  of  black  ten 
ns  scented  Orange,  Pekoe  and  Caper  are  invaria- 
bly adulterated,  the  adulteration  in  general  con- 
sisting in  the  glazing  of  the  leaves  with  plumbago 
or  black  lead  ; the  Caper  likewise  being  subject 
to  admixture  with  other  substances  ; as  paddy 
husk, Lie  tea  and  leaves  other  than  those  of  tea.’ 

3rd.  1 hat  several  varieties  of  a spurious  Caper, 
or  black  Gunpowder,  are  prepared,  which  consist 
often  dust,  and  sometimes  the  dust  of  other  leaves 
and  sand  made  up  into  little  masses  with  gum, 
and  faced  or  glazed  with  plumbago,  Prussian 
blue,  and  turmeric  powder.  In  some  cases,  these 
imitations  are  sold  separately,  but  most  frequent- 
ly they  are  used  to  mix  with,  and  adulterate  the 
better  qualities  of  Caper  ; viz.  those  which  are 
made  of  tea  faced  with  plumbago  only.  With  res- 
pect to  green  tea,  the  principal  conclusions  are, 

1st.  That  these  teas,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  of  British  growth  and  manufacture  from 
Assam,  are  invariably  adulterated,  that  is  to  say, 
are  glazed  with  colouring  matters  of  different 
kinds 

2nd.  That  the  colouring  matters  used  are  in 
general  Prussian  blue,  turmeric  powder,  and 
China  clay,  other  ingredients  being  sometimes 
but  not  frequently  employed. 

3rd.  That  of  these  colouring  matters,  Prussian 
blue,  orferro  cyanide  of  iron,  possesses  properties 
calculated  to  affect  health  injuriously. 

4th.  That,  in  Great  Britain,  there  is  really  no 
such  thing  as  a green  tea — that  is,  a tea  which 
possesses  a natural  green  hue. 

5th.  That  green  teas,  and  more  especially  the 
Gunpowders,  in  addition  to  being  faced  and 
glazed,  are  more  subject  to  adulteration  mother 
ways  than  black  teas,  as  by  admixture  with  leaves, 
not  those  of  tea,  with  paddy-husk,  and  parti- 
cular with  Lie  tea. 

6th.  Lie  tea  is  prepared  so  as  to  resemble 
green  tea,  and  is  extensively  used  by  the  Chinese 
themselves  to  adulterate  gunpowder  tea  ; it  is 
also  sent  over  to  Great  Britain  in  vast  quantities, 
and  is  employed  for  the  same  purpose  by  Eng- 
lish tea-dealers  and  grocers. 

The  above  are  the  more  important  conclusions 
as  to  the  condition  of  black  and  green  teas,  ns 
imported,  but  these  articles  undergo  furlher  de- 
terioration in  our  own  country. 

Thus  has  been  adduced  evidence  to  show, 

1st.  That  exhausted  tea  leaves  are  frequently 
■made  up  with  gum,  &c.,  and  resold  to  the  public 
as  genuine  black  tea,  and,  when  artificially  co- 
loured and  glazed,  even  as  green  tea. 

2nd.  That  the  substances  employed  in  the 
colouring  are  in  many  cases  very  much  more  ob- 
jectionable and  injurious  than  those  used  by  the 
Chinese,  being  often  highly  poisonous. 

3rd.  That  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  tea, 
both  black  and  green,  to  be  fabricated  from  leaves 
not  i hose  of  tea,  and  possessing  no  properties  in 
commonwith  the  leaves  of  that  plant. 
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4lli.  That  black  Lie  tea  is  often  coloured  am 
extensively  employed  by  English  dealers  and  gro 
oers  for  the  adulteration  of  green  tea .—Hussall’ 
Food  and  its  adulterations,  page  291.  , 

Sheoaroy  Hills , Madras. — The  experiment  o 
growing  tea  in  the  Madras  Presidency  has  beer 
often  successfully  tried,  cm  a small  scale.  A mini 
her  of  plants  supplied  by  gow  rnment.,  through 
Dr.  Wallich,  were  planted  in  the  Shevnroy  hills- 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  years  since,  and  liav> 
thriven  well  : but  though  no  doubt  rs  entertainer 
of  the  ease  with  which  they  could  be  propagatec 
over  a wide  extent  of  country,  no  attempt  has  beer 
made  to  give  the  cultivation  a practical  turn,  o 
to  make  a cup  of  tea  from  the  southern  Imli. 
tree. 

Coorj. — In  Coorg,  too,  the  experiment  ho 
been  tested  with  like  results,  so  that  sufficien 
warranty  exists  to  justify  trials  on  the  larges  - 
scale. 

Java. — The  Dutch  have  introduced  the  ter 
plant  in  their  rich  and  fruitful  colony  o 
Java.  That  island  lies  between  the  sixth  ano 
eighth  degrees  of  south  latitude.  In  1823,  the  firs' 
experiment  in  the  cultivation  of  tea  was  made  ir< 
the  garden  of  the  Chateau  of  Bnrtenzorg,  at  Java 
where  800  plants  of  an  astonishing  vigor,  serv< 
ed  as  an  encouragement  to  undertake  this  cul 
tn re,  and  considerable  plantations  were  made  ir 
many  parts  of  the  ■ island.  The  first  trials  did 
not  answer  to  the  expectations,  as  far  as  re: 
gards  the  quality  of  the  article,  the  astringen 
taste  and  feeble  aroma  of  which  caused  the  con 
jecture  that  the  preparation  of  the  leaf,  and  it; 
final  manipulation,  are  not  exactly  according  t< 
the  process  used  in  China.  At  present  tea  i 
cultivated  in  thirteen  Residencies  : but  the  prin 
cipal  establishment,  where  the  final  manipulation 
is  made,  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Batavia 
The  tea  which  Java  now  furnishes  yearly  tr 
the  markets  of  the  mother  country,  may  he  stat 
ed  at  from  200,000  to  300,000  pounds.  It  i 
intimated  that  the  government  intends  to  aban 
don  this  culture  to  the  , industry  of  private  imli 
viduals,  under  the  guarantee  of  equitable  con 
tracts.  J'he  mountain  range,  which  runs  llirougl 
the  centre  of  the  island,  is  the  most  productive 
because  the  tea  gardens,  extending  from  near  th- 
base,  high  up  the  mountains,  reach  an  ntmos 
phere  tempered  by  elevation.  The  plant  escape 
the  scorching  heats  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  finds  ; 
climate,  by  height  rather  than  bv  latitude,  ndaptei 
to  iis  nature.  But  the  plant  is  not  confined  b 
lofty  ridges.  In  the  plains,  the  hedges  am 
fences,  if  one  may  so  call  them,  are  all  plantei 
with  the  tea  shrub,  which  flourish  in  greater  o 
less  perfection  throughout  the  island.  But, a 
lias  already  been  intimated,  the  equatorial  lati 
tudes  are  not  the  most  auspicious  for  the  vigorou 
growth  of  a plant  that  requires  a temperntur 
equally  removed  from  the  extremes  of  heat  am 
cold,  and  the  quality  of  the  tea  is  as  much  affect 
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ed  by  the  climate  as  the  growth  of  the  plant. 
A considerable  quantity  of  tea  is  annually  ship- 
ped from  Java  to  Europe  ; but  the  extension  of 
the  cultivation  is  no  doubt  checked  by  the  ex- 
ceeding fertility  of  the  soil,  and  its  adaptation  to 
the  growth  of  the  rich  products  of  tropical  regi- 
ons. Mr.  Jacobson,  inspector  of  tea  culture  in 
Java,  has  published  at  Batavia  a work  in  three 
volumes,  upon  the  mode  of  cultivating  this  plant, 
upon  the  choice  of  grounds,  and  the  best  process- 
es for  the  preparation  and  manipulation  of  the 
leaves.  This  book,  the  fruit  of  many  years  of 
expeiience  and  care  given  to  the  subject,  has  been 
well  received  by  the  cultivators,  who  devote  t hem- 
selves  to  this  branch  of  industry.  If,  by  means 
of  careful  experiments  and  experience,  the  govern- 
ment succeed  in  conferring  on  the  island  of 
Java  this  important  branch  of  commerce,  she 
may  hope  to  obtain  brilliant  results  ; at  all  events, 
it  will  open  to  the  country  a new  source  of 
prosperity  and  riches. — Simmouds. 

(8075)  TEAK,  Teotona  giiandis.  Verbe- 
uaccte,  Roxb.  0.  6. 

Teak,  Eng.  I Teak  Chetloo,  Tel. 

Teak  marmn,  Tam.  j Sagvvan,  Hind. 

A native  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Malabar 
and  of  the  mountains  bordering  on  the  banks  of 
die  Godavery,  above  Rajahmundry,  the  Pegu, 
Moulmein  and  Rangoon  forests.  Tins  well  known 
uid  far  famed  tree  grows  straight  and  lofty,  with 
moss  armed  panicles  of  showy,  white  flowers.  It 
■reins  to  require  80  yards  to  attain  perfection 
fhe  wood  is  very  hard,  but  easily  worked  ; it  is 
soon  seasoned,  and  being  oily,  does  not  injure 
rou  ; and  shrinks  little.  It  is  probably  the  most 
I arable  timber  known,  hence  its  value  in  ship- 
milding.  The  Malabar  Teak  is  considered  the 
test,  and  is  always  most  valued  in  Indian  Govern- 
nent  dock  yards.  A valuable  report  by  I)r.  Fal- 
’ouer  on  the  I eak  forests  of  the  Tenasserim 
-oast,  was  published  lately  among  the  Selections, 
roin  the  Records  of  the  Bengal  Government.  The 
nice  of  leak-wood  at  present  is  3 Rs.  per  cubic 
oot,  double  the  ordinary  rate.  It  is  matter  of 
egret  considering  the  vast  importance  of  teak 
iinber  to  England,  as  a maritime  nation,  that 
he  preservation  of  the  teak  forests  was  so  loim 
iisregarded.  (Wight  No.  100,  Mysore  2,  Tinned 
elly  ~,  1),  63,  27,  Coorg  11,  Rajahmundry, 
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ship  building  purposes,  Teak  is  superior  to  every 
other  sort  ot  wood,  being  light,  strong,  and  dura- 
ble, whether  in  or  out  of  water.  Pegu,  produc- 
es the  largest  quantity  and  their  navigable  rivers 
enable  the  natives  to  bring  it  down  to  the  sea 
ports  at  a cheap  rate,  which  enables  them  to 
undersell  that  of  any  either  part  of  India. 
This  timber  has  been  found  ill  adapted  for  Gun 
carriages.  Indeed  when  it  is  observed  how  eusilv 
if  splits,  it  is  surprising  that  it  had  been  for  so  manv 
years  applied  to  this  purpose,  especially  for  the 
felloes. 

Godaveri y Teak. — The  great  depot  for  the 
Godavery  Leak  is  Coringa  where  many  vessels 
are  built,  yet  there  it  is  found  more  profita- 
ble to  plank  vessels  chiefly  with  teak  brought 
from  the  opposite  coast.  Either  from  want 
of  means  of  transport  or  the  force  of  habit, 
the  wood  cutters  about  the  Godavery  cut 
short,  almost  every  log  to  a length  of  eigh- 
teen or  twenty  feet,  and  cut  away  one  half 
of  the  thickness  ot  the  finest  logs  ; leaving  three 
projecting  pieces  which  ate  pierced  for  sta- 
ples for  convenience  in  lashing  either  to  the  yokes 
of  the  buffaloes  or  for  conveying  it  from  the  forest 
or  in  rafts  on  the  water.  Some  years  since 
a wise  enactment  was  passed  for  the  Ten- 


’aulghaut  3,23,  30,  Bangalore  4,  Mangalore  15 
Tavancore  64,  70,  254,  Penang  130,  165,  Ca- 
ara  d5.)  M.  E.  J.  It.  This  most  useful  tree, 
n the  Coromandel  Coast,  flowers  in  June 
nd  July  and  the  seeds  ripen  in  September 
nd  October.  The  wood  of  this  tree  has 
•om  long  experience  been  found  to  be  by 
w the  most  useful  timber  in  Southern  Asia; 

• is  light,  easily  worked  and  at  the  same  time 
>oth  strong  and  durable.  That  which  grows  on 
ie  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Godaverv  is  I 
ccasionally  beautifully  veined  and  mottled.  For' 
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asserim  provinces  limiting  a person  cutting  trees 
according  to  his  means  of  transporting  them. 
The  Messrs.  Palmer  of  Hyderabad  atone  time 
farmed  teak  forests,  and  sent  down  some  very 
line  timber,  but  the  speculation  was  given  up  as 
their  agent  at  Neelapully  was  unable  to  obtain 
their  prices.  Government  might  easily  prevent 
the  waste  noted  by  charging  an  exportation  duty 
on  all  timber  so  hacked.  It  is  strange  that  this 
waste  is  only  in  the  teak  timber,  and  not  in  in- 
ferior descriptions.  In  the  Masulipalain  and 
Rajahmundry  district  the  timbers  are  classed  as 
Tanabees  18  to  20  ft  X 18  in.  X 10  in.  Toon- 
doors  14  ft  X 12  in  diameter. — Rohdes,  M.  S.  S. 

At  .mother  place  Mr.  Rohdes  observes,  Teak 
is  brought  in  large  quantities  from  the  country 
bordering  the  Godavery  and  its  tributaries, 
and  though  the  large  ’logs  are  hacked  away’ 
when  the  Palmers  of  Hyderabad  fanned  the 
teak  forests  several  of  the  finest  trees  felled 
by  them  within  100  miles  of  the  coast  remain- 
ed from  want  of  sufficient  means  of  transport. 
Ei/  a heavy  duty  on  all  lays  hacked  to  waste , to 
the  extent  much  of  the  timber  is,  Government 
would  do  much  to  preserve  the  supply.  Mr.  Rohdes 
ias  seen  several  enormous  teak  logs  washed 
down,  clearly  showing  that  even  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  have  not  yet  been  deprived  of  their  finest 
timber.  A great  (leal  of  good  timber,  from  8 to  12 
inches  diameter,  is  brought  to  Masulipalain  by 
carts  returning  from  Nagpoor,  the  CJhandah  road 
to  which  runs  for  many  miles  through  teak 
forests.  Tile  average  price  of  teak  at  Rajahmun- 
di-yis  under  8 annas  a cubic  foot,  H is  classed 
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Tanebces,  s.iy  18  feet  X 20  in  x 8. 

Tooiuloos  15  ,,  x 1 2 in  diameter.  ; 

Sirambees,  IS  ,,  X 8 in. 

T lie  Godavery  teak  varies  miieli  in  density  : much  I 
of  it  is  finely  veined  ; generally  it  is  heavier  than  j 
the  Rangoon  leak,  but  not  equal  to  some  from 
the  Malabar  Coast.  In  Ceylon,  the  Dutch  large- 
ly planted  teak,  which  has  attained  consider- 
able size.  Teak  seems  to  require  about  80  years 
to  obtain  perfection,  but  after  20  years  a teak 
plantation  would  probably  yield  a valuable  re- 
turn in  thinning. — Rohdes. 

Malabar  Teak. — Upon  the  whole,  the  Mala- 
bar teak  seems  the  best.  That  of  Rangoon  is 
lighter  and  more  open  in  the  grain  and  is 
preferred  for  masts  and  spars.  The  dark  or 
heavy  teak  of  the  mountains  b irderiim-  on 
the  Godavery  is  very  little  if  at  all  inferior  to 
the  Malabar,  but  a good  deal  of  the  Godavery 
teak  is  very  open  grained.  The  logs  brought  to 
market  are  always  irregular  in  shape.  Where 
strength  without  any  regard  to  size  and  shape 
is  required,  the  small  heavy  logs  brought  down 
bv  return  bullock  carts  to  Masulipntam  may  be 
used.  M ijor  Campbell’s  experiments  show  the 
weight  of  a cubic  foot  to  vary  in  the  several  spe- 
cimens from  52  to  87  lbs,  practical  value  of 
S.  92  to  5 ).  Mr.  Rohdes  has  frequently  been 
struck  with  the  want  of  strength  in  logs  appar- 
ently sound,  but  has  generally  found  the  dark- 
est veined  wood  the  strongest.  If.  is  said  I hat 
a varnish  is  extracted  in  Pegu  from  this  tree. — 
Rohdes,  M.S.R 

Teuasserini  Teak  — Teak  is  the  staple  tim- 
ber of  the  Tenasserim  Provinces,  and  from  its 
abundance  in  Province  Amherst,  and  its  valuable 
property  of  being  impervious  to  the  white  nuts, 
it  is  used  in  Maulmaiu  almost  exclusively,  both 
for  building  purposes,  and  for  furniture.  In 
1848,  eighteen  thousand  tons  of  this  timber  were 
exported,  and  Mr.  O’Riley  estimated  that  more 
than  three  thousand  tons  were  used  for  home 
consumption  ; the  total  value  of  the  whole  falling 
little  short  of  a million  of  rupees. — Mason. 

The  teak  tree  is  of  rapid  growth,  and  the 
trunk  grows  erect,  to  a vast  height,  with 
copious  spreading  branches.  The  wood  of  the 
teak  tree  is  by  far  the  most  useful  timber  in 
India  ; it  is  light,  easily  worked,  and,  though 
porous,  it  is  strong  and  durable  ; it  requires  little 
seasoning,  and  shrinks  very  little:  it  affords  tar  of 
good  quality  and  is  rather  of  an  oily  nature, 
therefore  does  not  injure  iron,  and  is  the  best 
wood  in  this  country  for  ship-timber,  house 
cirpentry,  or  any  other  work  where  strong  and 
durable"  wood  is  required.  Malabar  teak  is 
esteemed  superior  to  any  other  in  India,  and 
is  extensively  used  (or  ship-building  at  Bom- 
bay. It  grows  in  the  teak  forests  along  the 
western  side  of  the  Ghaut  Mountains,  and  the 
contiguous  ridges,  where  the  numerous  streams 
afford  water  carriage  for  the  timber.  There 
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a variety,  says  Dr.  Roxburgh,  which  grows  on 
the  banks  of  the  Godavery,  of  which  the 
wood  is  beautifully  veined,  closer  grained,  and 
heavier  than  that  of  the  common  teak  tree'; 
this  kind  is  well  adapted  for  furniture.  Tiie 
cohesive  force  of  teak  wood  varies  from 
13,001)  to  15,000  pounds  per  square  inch;  the, 
weight,  of  its  modulus  of  elasticity  is  2, 167, <>(.() 
pounds  per  square  inch,  according  to  Mr.  Bar- 
low’s  experiments  ; and  the  weight  of  a cubic 
foot  seasoned,  varies  from  41  to  53  pounds. 
Representing  the  strength  of  oak  by  ]<>o, 

that  of  teak  will  be,  109 
Stiffness  of  oak  by  100,  ,,  126 

Toughness  of  oak  by  100,  „ 94 

| From  which  it  appears,  that  it  is  much  supe- 
rior to  oak  in  these  properties,  except,  in  tough- 
ness ; but  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  these  pro- 
portions, are  drawn  from  two  or  three  experi- 
ments on  teak,  and  most  probably  these  were 
tried  on  very  select  specimens  ; whereas  those  for 
oak  from  a menu  specimen,  selected  from  pieces 
of  oak  of  various  qualities. — (T red //old  ?)  Teak- 
wood,  says  Tredgold,  is  the  produce  of  the  Tectona 
grandis,  a native  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  the 
Malabar  coast,  and  of  the  Rajahmundry  Circars  as 
well  as  of  Java,  Ceylon,  and  the  Moulmein  and 
Tenasserim  Coasts.  It  grows  quickly,  straight, 
and  lofty,  the  wood  is  light  and  porous,  and 
easily  worked,  but  it  is  nevertheless  strong  and 
durable ; it  is  soon  seasoned,  and  being  oily, 
does  not  injure  iron,  and  shrinks  but  litile  in 
width.  Its  colour  is  light  brown,  and  it.  is  esteem- 
ed the  most  valuable  timber  in  India  for  ship- 
building and  house-carpentry,  it  has  many  lo- 
calities. The  Malabar  teak  which  grows  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Ghaut  mountains  is  esteemed 
the  best  and  is  always  preferred  at  Government 
dock-yards.  Teak  is  considered  a more  brittle 
wood  than  the  Saul  or  the  Sissoo.  In  25  years, 
the  teak  attains  the  size  of  two  feet-  diameter, 
and  is  considered  serviceable  timber,  but  it  re- 
quires 100  years  to  arrive  at  maturity.  There  is 
a variety,  says  Dr.  Roxburgh,  which  grows 
on  the  banks  of  the  Godavery  in  the  Deccan,  of 
which  the  wood  is  beautifully  veined,  closer 
grained  and  heavier  than  t.he  common  teak  tree, 
and  which  is  well  adapted  for  furniture.  Some 
of  the  old  trees  have  beautiful  burrs,  resembling 
the  Ambovna,  which  are  much  esteemed.  I have 
an  excellent  specimen  of  the  burr  of  the  teak- 
wood,  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Horsfield,  of 
the  East  India  House.  Wood  in  general  does 
not  very  perceptibly  alter  in  respect  to  length; 
Teak,  says  Colonel  Lloyd,  is  a remarkable  excep- 
tion. lie  found  the  contraction  in  length,  in 
the  beams  of  a large  room  he  erected  in  the 
Mauritius,  to  be  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  38 
feet.  The  teak-wood  when  fresh  has  an  agree- 
able odour,  something  like  rose  wood,  and  an  oil 
is  obtained  from  it.  He  adds,  “The  finest  teak 
now  produced  comes  from  Moulmein  and  othex 
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mrts  of  Burundi  ; some  of  this  l imber  is  unusual- 
v heavy  mid  close  grained,  but  in  purchasing  large 
junntities,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  wood  has 
lot  been  tapped  for  its  oil,  which  is  a frequent 
aistom  of  i he  natives,  and  renders  the  wood  less 
lurable.”  “ At  Moulmein,  so  much  straight 
imber  is  taken  and  the  crooked  left,  that  tliou- 
;ands  of  nieces  called  shin  logs,”  and  admirably 
ulaptcd  for  ship  timbers,  are  left.  Teak  cou- 
sins a large  quantity  of  siliceous  matter,  which 
s very  destructive  to  the  tools.  African  teak 
loes  not  belong  to  the  same  genus  as  the  Indian 
eak  ; by  some  it  is  thought  to  be  a Euphorbia- 
•eous.  plant  and  by  Mr.  Don  to  be  a Vitex. — 
Tredgold.  Teak,  says  Edye,  has  been  brought 
aito  use  in  the  British  navy  at  Bombay, Calcutta, 
md  Cochin,  'flic  following  is  a list  of  the  ships 
af  war  built  of  this  timber  : — 

Ships  of  the  Line. — Minde.n,  Cornwallis,  Mel- 
ville, Malabar,  Wellesley,  Ganges,  Asia,  Bombay, 
Calcutta,  Hastings. 

Frigates. — anisette,  Amphi trite,  Trincomalee, 
Seringapatam,  Madagascar,  Andromeda,  Alliga- 
tor, Samarang,  Herald. 

Sloops. — Victor,  Cameleon,  Sphynx,  Cochin. 

It-  has  been  considered  by  many,  that  a ship 
built  of  this  sort  of  wood  would  last  good  from 
thirty  to  fifty  years,  for  which  time,  report  says, 
many  ships  have  been  known  to  run  in  India. 
The  old  Milford  Bombay  ship,  in  the  country 
trade  of  India,  was  the  oldest  and  best-condi- 
tioned ship  that  ever  came  under  Mr.  Edye’s  no- 
tice. She  was,  he  says,  built  of  teak-timber  about 
thirty-five  years  before  I saw  her;  she  had  been 
constantly  at  sea,  and  only  had  a small  repair  dur- 
ing that  period.  She  was  built  of  the  Malabar 
teak.  It  is  generally  considered  that  there  are  three 
sorts  of  teak.  That  sort  which  grows  to  a very 
large  size  is  of  an  open,  porous  grain,  and  very 
much  resembles  Bantzic  oak  : it  is  found  in  the 
forests  at  the  foot  of  the  Ghats  ; in  valleys  where 
the  soil  is  deep  and  rich  ; and  on  the  banks  of  great 
rivers.  On  the  bank  of  the  Iruarri  river,  near  the 
Ghauts,  about  eighty  miles  from  Cochin,  he  caused 
a tree  of  teak  to  be  felled.  It  was  seven  feet  in 
diameter,  and  at  seventy  feet  from  the  butt  it  was 
twenty-six  inches  in  diameter.  It  was  not  du- 
rable as  timber  ; but  for  planks  and  boards,  such 
as  the  native  carpenters  use,  it  is  preferred  to 
any  other  of  the  small  knotty  woods.  It  is  a 
fact,  he  adds,  which  my  experience  in  the  county 
hns  taught  me,  that  all  teak-timber,  above  twenty 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  butt,  hns  the  heart 
shake  from  end  to  end,  and  consequently,  re- 
quires much  care  to  convert  it  to  use;  which 
should  be  done  by  a saw-cut  into  the  heart  of 
the  wood  and  then  either  of  the  two  parts  might  be 
used  as  timber  or  plank.  But  teak  generally  grows 
straight,  and,  consequently,  for  the  timber  of  a 
large  ship  its  curve  crosses  the  grain  of  the 
wood  : the  shake  runs  through  the  timber  on  the 
outside  at  the  head  and  heel,  and,  in  the  inside, 
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if  follows  the  curve  in  the  middle,  nearly  break- 
ing through  to  the  surface.  This  shake,  of  four 
or  five  inches  broad,  and  an  inch  or  an  inch  and 
a half  open  in  the  heart  of  the  timber,  must  be 
totally  destructive  to  it  ; as  must  have  been  the 
case  in  the  Minden  seventy-four  gun  ship. — 
'1  he  next  sort  of  teak  on  the  coast  is  that  which 
grows  in  the  forest  of  the  Ghats.  It  is  curved, 
hard  and  knotty,  as  the  soil  is  not  deep,  its  bed 
being  rocks.  I his  timber  resembles  ingrowth 
and  appearance  the  English  oak ; its  weight  is 
very  considerably  more  than  that  which  grows  to 
the  large  size  ; and  the  texture  and  durability  of 
this  timber  is  well  known  to  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  grain  of  woods.— -Teaks  will 
be  found  to  differ  in  weight  from  thirty-nine 
pounds  six  ounces  to  fifty-two  pounds  fifteen 
ounces  the  cubic  foot,  when  seasoned  ; but  the 
heaviest,  when  green,  that  I have  found,  were 
only  fifty-seven  pounds  nine  ounces  the  cubic 
foot.  1 am  told  some  of  the  teaks  from  the 
Cochin  forest  weigh  as  much  as  sixty  pounds 
the  foot,  when  green.  The  third  sort  of  teak 
is  procured  from  Pegu,  Rangoon,  Ava,  and  the 
Burmese  territories.  For  ship  building  it  is 
very  inferior  to  that  of  Malabar.  It  is  generally 
considered,  by  persons  unacquainted  with  the 
nature  of  timber,  that  “ the  teak  from  that 
country  is  superior  to  any  other  in  India,”  this 
is  acknowledged  by  competent  persons  so  far 
only  as  regards  the  size  of  the  tree,  and  the  free 
and  clear  grain  of  the  wood.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  is  better  for  purposes  of  house- 
building, and  the  general  uses  of  the  native  car- 
penter, from  the  ease  he  finds  in  working  it.  This 
timber,  as  well  as  that  before  described,  grows 
on  a rich  deep  soil,  and,  consequently,  its  matu- 
rity is  rapid  and  its  dimensions  large  ; but  the 
texture  of  the  wood  is  as  different  from  that  of 
the  forests  of  the  Ghauts,  as  the  American  and 
Dantzic  are  from  the  English  oak.  At  Rangoon 
and  Pegu  this  timber  is  split  in  the  heart  shake 
into  two  parts,  which  the  natives  call  shimbins, 
and  this  shews  the  freeness  of  the  grain  of  the 
wood.  These  pieces  are  priced  according  to  then- 
size  ; and  this  sort  of  teak  is  better  known  to  the 
merchants  and  captains  of  the  country-trade 
than  any  other,  on  account  of  its  use  for  the 
repairs  of  vessels,  or  as  sea-shore  timber. 
The  teak  may  be  said  to  be  the  most  valuable 
tree  in  India.  It  produces  a good  oil,  which  is 
used  with  paint  as  a substitute  for  Linseed- 
oil  ; and  which  also  makes  a good  varnish  for 
paint  or  wood,  and  is  known  generally  by 
the  name  of  wood  oil.  The  leaf  of  this  * tree 
is  large  and  round,  in  shape  resembling  a cab- 
bage leaf,  about  ten  inches  in  diameter,  but  very 
thin,  although  its  fibres  are  strong.  The  blos- 
soms and  berries  are  produced  in  large  bunches  : 
when  in  bloom,  they  may  be  compared  to  hops  ; 
when  in  seed,  as  to  size,  to  a bunch  of  grapes. 
The  nut  is  of  a dark  russet  brown,  and  verv 
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hard  : when  ripe,  it  falls  to  the  ground  and 
plants  itself.  A forest  patch  of  teak,  when  in 
full  bloom,  has  much  the  appearance  of  a field  of 
ripe  corn  when  viewed  from  a distance,  with  a 
few  spots  of  green  interspersed  ; by  this  appear- 
ance the  native  hill  people  discover  the  trees  of 
teak  at  thi3  season,  and  cut  around  their 
roots  to  prevent  the  sap  from  ascending  the 
next  year.  The  persons  who  work  the 
forests  of  teak  on  the  side  of  the  hill  are 
thus  able  to  distinguish  at  a distance  those 
trees  from  the  others,  and  cut  them  down  for 
floating  to  the  depot,  which  can  only  be  done  at 
the  setting  in  of  the  monsoon,  when  the  rapids 
fill  the  nalns  ; and  then  the  tremendous  torrents 
dash  whatever  may  be  thrown  into  them  from 
one  fall  to  another,  from  heights  of  fifty  feet  at 
a fall,  until  at  last  it  reaches  the  depot,  having 
been  brought  down  by  a cirrcuiious  route  of  one 
hundred  miles,  from  a height  of  from  1000  to 
2 ' > o 0 feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Much 
might  be  said  on  the  uses  and  durability  of  teak 
and  foreign  timber,  but  it  will  be  desirable  to 
postpone  that  until  its  practical  uses  have  been 
proved.  There  cannot  be  a doubt  that  the 
climate  and  temperature  of  its  native  atmosphere 
is  the  most  favourable  to  its  durability.  Its 
value,  for  the  purposes  of  ship-building,  docs 
not  consist  merely  in  its  durability  ; a still 
greater  advantage  is,  that  the  ship  is  at 
all  times  ready  for  service,  while  ships  of 
European  wood,  constructed  with  oak  and 
fir,  are  constantly  warping  and  crazy,  and 
in  forty-eight  hours  after  the  caulking  of  the 
topsides  are  frequently  as  leaky  as  before  : the 
health  of  the  crew  suffers,  in  consequence,  at  the 
change  of  the  monsoon,  from  exposure  to  the 
damps  of  a tropical  climate;  and  also,  from  this 
cause,  the  carpenter’s  crew  are  kept  fully  em- 
ployed. But  the  teak  ship,  when  well  caulked, 
remains  dry  and  comfortable  to  the  crew  ; and 
is  always  an  efficient  ship  for  service.  The  many 
contradictory  reports  of  sailors  on  the  state  of 
ships  of  war  on  foreign  stations,  is  to  be  placed 
to  the  want  of  knowledge  of  the  true  state  of 
facts.  It  is  well  known  iti  the  dockyards  that, 
by  a continual  caulking  of  the  sides  or  decks  of 
a ship,  the  wood  is  so  completely  compressed  on 
the  seams  and  edges  of  the  plank  by  the  caulk- 
ing iron,  that  the  oakum  is  forced  through  the 
seam  into  the  ship,  and  that  that  seam  can  ne- 
ver be  again  caulked  tight.  From  this  cause  the 
oakum  in  the  seam  becomes  wet  and  rotten  ; 
and  the  ship’s  crew  are  exposed  to  the  injurious 
effects  of  inhaling  the  putrid  air  through  the 
openings  of  the  ship’s  timbers.  The  confined 
state  of  a ship  under  hatches  in  a tropical  cli- 
mate, is  well  known  to  all  who  have  been  on 
board  one  in  the  heavy  tropical  rains  and  gales 
of  wind  when  the  monsoon  sets  in,  and  which 
last  for  days  and  weeks  together. — JUdye,  Malabar 
and  Ganara.  See  I’ECTONA. 
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(8076)  I EAK.  WOOD  OIL.  An  opaque  dull 
ash  coloured  oil,  under  this  name,  i9  procurable 
in  most  o!  the  large  Bazars  of  India  ; when  al- 
lowed lo  rest  lor  some  time,  it  separates  into  two' 
layers,  an  upper  or  dark  coloured  clear  stratum 
and  a lower  and  more  solicl-deposit.  Its  chief 
use  is  tor  applying  to  woodwork  of  all  soils,  ei- 
ther alone  as  a natural  varnish,  or  in  combina- 
i ion  with  certain  resins. — M.  E.  J.  R. 

(8077)  TEAL,  the  common  name  of  a Na- 
tatorial Bird  belonging  to  the  family  Auatina .• 
This  bird  is  the  Querquedula  crecca,  Steph. ; 
the  Anas  crecca,  Linn.  It  is  one  of  the  small- 
est ot  the  Anatida ?,  and  most  beautiful  of 
ducks.  It  is  the  Sarcelle,  Petite  Sarcelle,  Cer- 
celle,  Cercerelle,  Alebraude,  Garsote,  and  ilafe- 
bran,  ot  the  French;  Cerceduln,  Cercevolo,  Sca- 
volo,  Sartella,  Anilrella,  and  Anitra  dTuverno, 
of  the  Italians;  Spiegel- Entlein  and  Kriekente 
of  the  Germans  ; Winter  'baling  of  the  Nether- 
landers  ; Arta  and  Krseeka  ot  the  Swedes  ; Kes- 
telort-And  of  the  Norwegians;  Krik-Aud  of  i he 
Danes;  Cor  Ilwyad  and  Braeh  Hwyad  of  the 
Welsh.  This  species  is  one  of  the  most  delicate 
of  the  ducks.  Willughby  remarks  that,  for  the 
taste  ot  its  tiesh  and  the  wholesome  nourishment 
it  affords  the  body,  it  “doth  deservedly  challenge 
the  first  place  among  those  of  its  kind.”  In  the 
‘ Portraits  d’Oyseaux’  (1557),  the  following  qua- 
train celebrates  its  excellence,  and  alludes  to  its 
habits  : — 

“ Bien  peu  souveut  se  plonge  la  sarcelle 
Entre  deux  eaux,  de  iequelle  la  chair 
Est  delicate : aussi  couste  elle  clier 
Autant  qu’oyseau  qui  soit  petit  coniine  elle.” 

Accordingly  we  see  it  holding  a high  place  in 
ancient  feasts.  We  find  it  among  the  ‘ goodly 
provision’  at  the  banquet,  given  at  the  enthron- 
ing of  George  Nevell,  archbishop  of  York,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV. : ‘ Mallardes  and  Teales, 
4000.  The  price  in  the  Northumberland  House- 
hold Book  is — ‘ Teylles,  I d.,'  mallards  being  Id. 
— Eng.  Ggc. 

(8078)  TEASEL,  Fuller’s  Thistle,  or 
Teazle. 

Chardo  a carder,  Fu.  Weberdistel,  Kratzdistcl,  G kr. 

Cardou  da  Cardare,  It.  Cardeuclm,  Cardo  peitiador, 

Sr. 

This  plant,  which  is  cultivated  in  the  North  and 
West  of  England,  is  of  considerable  importance 
to  clothiers,  who  employ  the  crooked  awns  of  the 
heads  for  raising  the  nap  on  woollen  cloths,  Sic. 

(. McCulloch ) — Faulkner. 

(8079)  TECOMA,  a genus  of  plants  be* 
loning  to  the  natural  order  Bignoniacecc.  It 
has  a companulate  5-toothed  calyx,  a short- 
tubed  corolla  with  a companulate  throat,  and 
a 5-lobed  bilabiate  limb ; 4 didynnraous  sta- 
mens with  a sterile  filament  of  a fifth  ; a bila- 
mellate  stigma  ; a sillique-formed  2-celled  cap- 
sule, having  the  dissepiments  contrary  to  the 
valves ; the  seeds  winged,  disposed  in  2 rows. 
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Tim  species  an:  end  trees  or  shrubs  or  senmleut. 
plants,  with  unequally  pinnate  or  digitate  simple 
leaves  with  terminal  panicles,  and  yellow  or 
flesh-coloured  flowers.  They  are  natives  ol'  the 
Old  and  New  World  in  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
climates.  They  are  all  elegant  plants,  and  well 
worthy  of  cultivation.  Several  species  of  Tecomfi 
have  reputed  medicinal  virtues.  T.  speciosa  is 
said  to  be  a useful  diuretic,  also  a cathartic.  T. 
i,npeligi>ma  and  T.  Ipe  contain  large  quantities 
of  tanning. — Kvq.  Cyc. 

(SOSO)  T ft  COM  A CAPENSIS.  An  elegant 
creeping  plant  with  orange  colored  flowers  well 
adapted  for  covering  a wall  or  running  up  a 
trellis  work,  grown  from  seed  in  common  garden 
soil.-.-  Riddell. 

(S0S1)  TECOMA  JASMINOIDES.  This 
plant  is  cultivated  in  the  same  way  as  the  former. 
The  color  of  the  flowers  pink. — Riddell. 

(S0S2)  TECOMA  BAIM  CANS  is  a climbing 
glabrous  plant  with  rough  rooting  branches.  It 
grows  against  a wall  by  throwing  out  roots  from 
its  branches  in  the  same  manner  as  ivy.  It  has 
large  flowers,  which  are  called  Trumpet-Elowers. 
— ling.  Cyc.  - 

(8083)  TECOMA  STANS  is  a small  tree,  or 
ornamental  garden  shrub.  Its  roots  are  reputed 
diuretic,  Hort  Garden  6. — M.  E.  J.  R. 

(8084)  TECTONA,  a genus  of  Plants  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  Verbenacece.  It  is  char- 
acterised by  having  a 5 -6-toothed  calyx,  which 
becomes  inflated  over  the  growing  pericarp ; 
corolla  1-petalled,  5-6-cleft;  stamens  5,  but  of- 
ten 6 ; germ  superior,  4-celled  ; cells  l-seeded, 
attachment  central  ; drupe  obtusely  4-sided, 
woolly,  spongy,  dry,  bid  in  the  calyx.  Nut 
land,  4-celled.  Seed  solitary;  embryo  erect 
without  perisperm. — Eng  Cyc. 

(8085)  TECTONA.  ' Species. 

Ooniy  takoo  marum,  Tam. 

Dr.  Wight  says  of  this  I am  as  yet  uncertain 
whether  to  view  this  as  a variety  or  distinct  spe- 
cies of  teak.  Specimens  tested  here  proved  very 
inferior  in  strength  to  the  true  teak,  breaking 
with  a weight  of  only  300  lbs.,  while  the  other 
sustained  above  400. — I Eight. 

(8086)  TECTONA  GRANDIS. 

Teak  tree,  Kng.  I Takoo  cliclto1",  Tet. 

Sagwan,  Hind.  | Take 'marum,  I'am. 

The  only  species  is  the  'Peak-Tree,  which 
grows  to  an  immense  size,  and  is  remarkable  for 
its  very  long  leaves,  which  are  from  12  to  24 
inches  long  and  from  8 to  16  inches  broad,  and 
nre  compared  by  oriental  writers  to  the  ears  of 
the  elephant.  The  best  teak-timber  for  ship- 
building was  supplied  to  Bombay  from  the 
mountains  of  the  Malabar  Ghauts,  where  the 
tree  is  found  rather  in  detached  clumps,  of  some 
extent  however,  than  in  extended  forests.  It  is 
also  found  on  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  Co- 
romandel const,  along  the  banks  of  the  Godave- 
Ty  up  to  Poloonsha.  It  proceeds  far  into  the 


TEMIA. 

interior  of  India,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Bmiduleuiid,  in  the  form  how- 
ever of  only  a moderate-sized  shrub.  Dr. 
.Roxburgh  introduced  the  Teak  into  the  low 
grounds  of  the  ( I rears  as  early  as  1790,  and 
Lord  Cornwallis  and  Colonel  Kyd  planted  it  in 
Bengal  about  the  same  time.  The  Calcutta  Bo- 
tanic Garden  contains  a number  of  these  trees. 
From  the  Saharunpore  Botanic  Garden,  in  30° 
9’  N.  lat.  (where,  its  buds  being  covered  with 
scales,  it  is  enabled  to  resist  cold,  besides  its 
leaves  falling  and  giving  it  a season  of  rest),  the 
tree  lias  been  spread  along  the  Doab  Canal ; the 
whole  of  the  intermediate  country  is  suited  to  its 
cultivation,  and  the  East  India  Company  have 
ordered  the  Malabar  forests  to  be  preserved. 
'Phe  most  extensive  forests  are  however  those 
extending  along  the  banks  of  the  Irrawady,  es- 
pecial Iv  in  Pegu  — Eh/ /.  Cyc.  See  'Peak. 

(808?)  TECTONA  GRANDIS.  Var.  Hue 
'Peak.  Wynand  about  Sultan’s  Battery,  scarce  ; 

considered  superior  to  the  common  'leak. 

Mclvor.  M.  E. 

(8088)  TECTONA  II A MI  ETON  I A Hamil- 
ton Teak.  This  is  an  inferior  species  of  leak 
that  grows  on  the  banks  of  the  Irrawaddy  ; and 
from  native  descriptions,  appears  to  be  found  in 
the  province  of  Yny. — il Ionov. 

(8089)  T ft  CTO  N A TERN  I FOLIA , of  Ten- 
asserim. — Mason. 

(8090)  TEJBAL. 

Tejbal.  Guz.  Hind.  Pehs. 

The  seeds  and  capsules  of  the  Xanthoxylum 
hostile,  which  are  employed  by  the  natives  of 
northern  India  as  a remedy  for  the  tooth-ache, 
and  also  for  intoxicating  fish.  They  have  a 
warm,  spicy,  pepper-like  pungency,  a property 
which  is  participated  in  by  the  bark,  and  other 
parts  of  the  tree. — Faulkner. 

(8091)  TEJPATA.  Leaves  of  Lauries  or 
Cinnamomum.  Malabathrum,  the  folia  Mala- 
batliri  of  the  ancients. — Pen.  Phar. 

(8092)  TELEKIA,  Composite. — This  plant 
bears  a yellow  flower,  and  grows  in  any  common 
garden  soil. — Riddell. 

(8093)  TELIN1,  Indian  Blistering  Ei.i. 
Meloe  or  My’nbris  Ciohorii.  The  wing  coverts 
are  marked  with  large  spots  of  light  brown 
alternating  with  deep  blue.  Another  blistering 
fly  is  small,  steel  blue,  Cantharis  Violacea. — 
Ben.  Phar. 

(8094)  TEMIA  (Tie  Vaillant),  a genus  of 
Perching  Birds,  which,  Cuvier  observes,  M.  Yieil- 
lot  has  changed  into  Crypxirina,  and  Dr.  Hors- 
field  into  Phrenotrix , whilst  M.  Temminck  ar- 
ranges them  under  Clancopis.  Mr.  Swainson  thus 
characterises  Crypsirina  : — Bill  shorter  than  the 
head,  much  compressed  ; the  eulmen  considera- 
bly arched,  and  curved  from  the  base.  Nostrils 
small,  basal,  concealed  by  incumbent,  feathers, 
which  are  either  soft  or  setaceous.  Wings  slioit, 
much  rounded  ; the  primaries  hardly  longer  than 
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(he  secondaries.  Tail  feathers  broad  and  obtuse. 
Feet  moderate,  arboreal.  The  middle  toe  and  elnw 
short,  but  as  long  as  the  tarsus  ; lateral  toes 
unequal  ; hind  toe  and  daw  shorter  than  the 
tarsus.  It  is  a native  of  India. 

(S0'J5)  Cry  pair  ina  vagabonda  ( vagabundo ) and 
C.  Ternia  are  among  the  species  given  as  examples. 
The  first  ol  these  is  the  Pica  vagabundo.  of  Gould 
{‘Century  ot  Birds  from  the  Himalaya  mountains’). 
Dr.  Hors  field,  who  gives  Comas  various  as  the 
synonym  of  his  Phrenotrix  Tania  (the  Chekitut, 
or  Benteot,  of  the  Javanese',  states  that  although 
not  a rare  bird  in  Java,  his  Phrenotrix  is  by  no 
means  familiar,  and  never  approaches  the  villages 
and  habitations  like  many  others.  (‘  Zoological 
Researches  in  Java.’) — Eng.  Cgc. 

(8096)  TENT  UKIE,  the  Malaysia  name  of 
a Ceylon  tree  which  grows  to  about  twelve  or 
eighteen  incites  in  diameter,  twelve  feet  high  : 
it  ca. mot  be  considered  valuable.  It  is  sometimes 
used  by  the  natives  for  inferior  and  common 
purposes. — Edge , (legion. 

(8097)  TEPHRODORNIS  (Swainson),  a 
genus  of  Drongo  Shrikes,  Dicrurince.  [Laniad.-e] 
— Eng.  Cgc. 

(8098)  TEPHROSIA  (from  T <-<pP<Ss,  ash- 
coloured),  the  name  of  a genus  of  Plants  be- 
longing to  the  Papilionaceous  division  of  the 
order  Legumiaosce.  The  genus  consists  of  shrubs 
or  herbs,  with  usually  unequally  pinnated  leaves, 
and  lanceolate  or  .subulate  stipules  distinct 
from  the  petiole.  The  Howers  are  white  or 
purplish,  arranged  in  racemes  which  are  mostly 
axillary  ; the  calyx  is  without  bracts,  5-toot, bed, 
nearly  equal ; vexillum  of  corolla  large,  silky 
outside,  and  reflexed  in  a spreading  manner  ; 
wings  adherent  to  the  keel;  stamens  separate  or 
united  in  one  or  two  parcels  ; legume  mostly 
sessile,  linear,  compressed,  many  seeded,  with 
the  valves  flat  ; seeds  compressed.  This  genus 
at  present  includes  84  species,  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  a more  accurate  investigation  will 
result  in  making  several  genera  of  the  present 
one.  The  American  and  Asiatic  species  are  in 
some  measure  distinguished  by  their  properties. 
In  the  former  a narcotic  poison  is  more  fre- 
quently secreted  ; in  the  latter  a colouring 
matter. — Eng.  Cgc.  Dr.  Wight,  in  leones  gives 
Teplrrosia  incara,  871  ; senticosa,  370  ; spinosa, 
372  ; and  tinctoria,  388. 

(8099)  TEPHROSIA  APOLLINEA.  Sgn. 
Galega  apollinea  A native  of  Egypt.  The  leaflets 
are  obovate,  oblong,  emarginate,  silky  under- 
neath. They  yield  indigo  when  fermented,  and 
are  often  mixed  with  the  Alexandrian  senna. — 
O’  Shaughnessy,  page  292.  T.  Apollinea  is  shrub- 
by, and  covered  with  a close  pubescence  ; the 
leaflets  are  silky  beneath,  and  in  2 or  3 pairs  ; 
the  legume  is  6 or  7-seeded,  and  rather  pubes- 
cent. It  is  a native  of  Egypt,  and  yields  a blue 
colouring-mat! er,  which  is  used  in  dyeing. — 
Eng.  Cgc. 
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(8100)  TEPHROSIA  PISCATOR1A,  tin 
Fisher’s  Tephrosia,  contains  the  narcotic  principh 
of  the  genus,  and  is  used  in  the  East  Indies  fo 
the  same  purposes  as  T.  loxicuria  is  in  tiff, 
West  Indies. — Eng.  Cgc. 

(8101)  TEPHROSIA  PURPUREA.  Gau: 
ga  purpurea. 

Poonkhie,  Sans.  | Surpunka,  Be.ng. 

A native  of  the  sandy  coast  of  Coromandel 
The  root  is  bitter,  and  given  by  the  native  prac- 
titioners in  dyspepsia  and  chronic  diarrhoea. — 
O’ Shaughnessy,  page  292. 

(8102)  TEPHROSIA  TINCTORIA,  the  Cey- 
lon Indigo,  is  a shrubby  glabrous  plant  with  5 
pairs  ofleaflets,  silky  and  villous  beneath  ; flow- 
ers purple  or  flesh-coloured,  seated  on  axillary 
peduncles  ; straight  pendulous  legumes.  This; 
plant  is  a native  of  Ceylon,  where  it  is  called 
Anil.  Its  tissue  yields  a blue  colouiing-inatter, 
which  has  the  same  properties  as  the  indigo,  and 
is  used  in  Ceylon  for  the  same  purposes.  There 
are  other  plants  used  in  Ceylon  for  dyeing  also, 
called  Anil. — Eng.  Cgc. 

(8103)  TERAI.  At  the  north  foot  of  the 
Khasia,  in  the  heavily  timbered  dry  Terai,  stretch- 
ing for  sixty  miles  to  the  Burrampooter,  it  is 
almost  inevitable  death  fora  European  to  sleep, 
any  time  between  the  end  of  April  and  of  Novem-. 
ber.  Many  have  crossed  that  tract,  but  not  one 
without  taking  fever : Mr  H.  Inglis  was  the  only 
survivor  of  a party  of  five,  and  he  was  ill  from 
tlie  effects  for  upwards  of  two  years,  after  having 
been  brought  to  death’s  door  by  the  first  attack,, 
which  came  on  within  three  weeks  of  his  arrival 
at  Cliurra,  and  by  several  relapses.  Temper- 
ature in  September  77°  to  80°  ; and  in  Novem- 
ber 75°  to  77 0 .—Hooker  Him.  Jour.  Vol.  I- 
page  266. 

(8104)  TEREBELLUM,  a genus  of  Mollusca, 
placed  by  Cuvier  among  his  Pcctiuibrauchiate 
Gasteropods,  between  Ovula  and  Volula  ; by 
De  Blainville  among  his  Angyostomata,  between 
Conus  and  Oliva  ; and  by  Rang  between  Mi  Ira 
and  Aucillaria.  The  fossil  Terebellum  convoln- 
tum  is  the  tvpe  of  Montfort’s  genus  Seraphs. 

(8105)  TEREBELLUM  SUBULATUM,  a 
native  of  the  East  Indies,  may  be  taken  as  an 
example  of  the  recent  species,  and  T.  convolution 
of  the  fossil  forms. — Eng.  Cgc. 

(8106)  TEREBINTACE'E,  a natutal  orderof 
Dicotyledonous  Plants  constituted  by  Jussieu, 
and  adopted  by  De  Candolle,  Arnott,  Don,  and 
other  writers  on  systematic  botany.  Brown  has 
however  divided  it  into  five  orders,  viz.  Anacar- 
diaceae ; Burseraceae  ; Connaraceae;  Spondia- 
cese  ; A myridaceae. — Eng.  Cgc. 

(8107)  TERM1NALIA  (from  ‘ terminus’),  is 
the  name  of  a genus  of  Plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Combretacerc.  The  species  of  this 
genus  consist  of  trees  and  shrubs,  with  alternate 
leaves,  which  are  usually  crowded  together  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches.  The  flowers  a«* 
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destitute  of  petals,  and  are  disposed  in  spikes, 
which  are  racemose  and  panic-led  ; in  the  lower 
part  of  the  spikes  they  contain  both  stamens 
and  pistils,  but  in  the  upper  part  they  contain 
Only  stamens  ; the  limb  of  the  calyx  is  campanu- 
late,  5-cleft.,  with  acute  lobes  ; the  stamens  are 
10  in  number,  arranged  in  two  series,  and  are 
longer  than  the  calyx  ; the  ovary  contains  two 
ovules;  the  style  is  acute,  and  the  fruit  is  dru- 
paceous, containing  only  one  seed.  All  the 
species  are  inhabitants  of  the  tropical  parts  of 
Asia  and  America.  They  are  numerous,  and 
many  of  them  are  used  in  medicine  and  the  arts. 
— En//  Cyc.  In  the  celebrated  Myrobalans  of 
ancient  and  eastern  pharmacy,  an  astringenoy  is 
the  prevalent  principle,  although  the  fruits  of 
Terminalia  Chtdiala  are  gently  laxative  also.  T. 
Catappa'nKor&s,  edible  kernels,  like  almonds,  and 
are  named  badtim.  T.  Benzoin  in  the  Mauritius 
gives  a milky  juice,  which  becomes  fragrant 
as  it  dries,  and  is  burned  as  incense  in  churches. 
O’  Shanglniessi/,  page  339. 

Species.  PENTAP- 
the  genus  terminalia 
yields  useful  timber,  ami  the  chebula,  and 
bellcrica  have  been  noticed  as  indigenous  in 
Tenasseriui.  A still  larger  timber  tree  is.com- 
mon  in  the  interior,  who's*!  winged  liuit 
indicates  its  connection  with 
pentaptera. — Mason.  \ 

i (3109)  TERMINALIA  ALATA;  Ainslie. 
1.  Iomentosa,  Mall.  Roxb.  Cavibretacecc , 

Icon  195. 


(8108). -TERMINALIA. 
TER  A?  Every  menjber  of 


Roxburgh’s  genus 


Muddee,  Tel. 

Maroodum  Tree,  Eng. 

Jungly  karinj,  Hind. 

Maroodum  marum,  Tam 
Lrjoon,  Hind. 

This  tree  often  grows  to  a very 
The  wood  of  it  is  employed  for  long 


mara, 


Sans. 

, Kumbuk,  Oing. 
rr-ICqofoo-marthi 

$AN. 

Junglee  karing,  Duk. 

size, 
beams  in 


large 


house  building.  In  the  northern  parts  of  Canara 
it  is  used  for  making  boats  and  canoes.  --Mins. 
Mat.  Med.  p.  209.  Fruit  glabrous,  bark  deeply 
cracked,  astringent  and  febrifuge.  As  found  iii 
the  Bazars  iis  colour  is  reddish  brown,  taste  as- 
tringent; in  powder  and  with  oil  it  is  used  in 
apthae.  (Roxb.  FI.  Ind.  ii.  140.)— O’ Shun gh- 
nessy,  p.  340. 

The  Baric. 

Marnduin  Bark,  E.vo.  Muddie  pntta,  Tel. 

Maruduin  puttay,  Tam.  Arjuna,  Sans. 

The  bark  as  it  appears  in  most  of  the  Indian 
bazars  is  of  a reddish  brown  colour,  and  has  a 
strong  but  not  unpleasant,  astringent  taste.  In 
the  Southern  provinces,  the  powder  of  it  in  con- 
junction with  Gingilie  oil,  is  used  as  a valuable 
application  for  the  kindatalie,  (Apthae  of  grown 
people)  and  the  Akkirum,  or  Apthae  of  infants. 
~ cl  ins.  Mat.  Med.  p.  58.  In  the  Wynaad, 
Garroo-Marrathoo,  Terminalia  alata,  is  used  for 
the  same  purposes  as  Ben  teak,  under  which  name 
it  is  frequently  sold  : common  oil  the  Western 


TERMINALIA  BELLERICA. 

Ghauts  and  in  Wynaad  : wood  not  durable. 
— Mclvor. 

(811  ())TERM1NALTA  ANGLSTIFOLIA.  The 
leaves  are  linear-lanceolate,  very  thin  at  both  ends, 
pubescent  beneath  ; the  petioles  are  also  pubes- 
cent, and  have  two  glands  at  their  apex.  This 
tree  is  a native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  was  for- 
merly called  Terminalia  Benzoin , as  it  yields  on 
tapping  a gum-resin  very  similar  to  benzoin,  and 
possessing  the  same  properties. — Eng.  Cyc.. 

(8111)  TERMINALIA  BELLERICA.  (Be- 
leric  Myrobalan.)  Combretacece,  111.  91. 

Bulla,  Duk. 

Beleyluj,  Arab. 

Baliira,  Sans. 

Beheyra,  Hind. 

Belevich,  Peks. 

Tudi  chettoo.  Tel. 


Tam  kaia  marum  or 
Tonda  muram,  also 
Tanikoi  or  tandee 
marum  Cattoo  eloo- 
pm,  Tam. 


A very  large  tree ; common  in  Mysore  and 
mountainous  parts  of  India;  lias  a straight  trunk 
and  spreading  head  ; leaves  deciduous  about  the 
beginning  ot  the  hot  season,  when  the  flowers  ap- 
pear ; fruit  round,  covered  with  a grey  silky 
down ; common  in  the  Deccan.  The  flowers 
have  an  offensive  smell — Riddell.  Of  this  tree, 
the  wood  is  white  and  soft,  and  not  much  used. 
'1  lie  kernel  of  the  fruit  is  eaten  by  the  natives. 
(Wight  No.  11-99,  Mysore  27, 18, Tinnevelly  47, 
Travancore  306,  ClegRorn.) — M.  E.  J.  R. 

Drupe  oval,  somewhat  five-angled,  size  when  drv 
of  a gallnut,  and  dirty  brown  colour  ; size  of  a 
nutmeg,  and  fleshy  when  fresh,  with  a grey  silky 
down,  very  astringent  ; kernels  eaten,  and  deem- 
ed intoxicating  ; bark  abounds  in  gum.  Ainslie 
reckons  the  fruit  ns  astringent,  tonic,  and  attenu- 
ate. Dose  one  to  two  drachms.  It  is  much  used 
in  the  arts  as  an  astringent,  and  as  the  basis  of 
several  colours. — O’Shuughnessy,  page  341.  It  is 
abundant  in  the  Kotah  jungles  and  the  wood  is 
very  hard. — Irvine.  Wood  said  by  Roxburgh  to 
be  durable,  but  not  much  used.  In  Malabar  it 
is  hollowed  out  for  canoes,  which  however  are 
said  not  to  be  lasting.  It  is  not  an  uncommon 
tree  in  the  Walliar  Jungles,  but  is  considered  of 
no  value  there.  Perhaps  the  tree  called  by  the 
name  of  Tanilcai  Marum , or  tonda  marum , in 
Malabar,  is  the  Terminalia  Berryi,  which  also  at- 
tains a large  size,  and  is  more  nearly  allied  to 
the  Curray  Murdah,  as  belonging  to  the 
same  section  of  the  genus. — Wight.  It  furnishes 
a large  and  valuable  timber.  The  wood  is 
employed  for  making  Catamarans,  and  is 
also  hollowed  out  into  grain  measures,  &o. — 
Jins.  Mat.  Med.  p.  206.  Myrobalans  are  the 
dried  fruits  of  trees  very  common  in  many  dis- 
tricts of  India  ; viz  : several  species  of  Termi- 
nalia. They  are  much  valued  as  a tanning  ma- 
terial. The  myrobalans  are  about  an  inch  in 
length,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a Spanish 
olive,  with  an  ash  yellow  coloured  pericarp, 
generally  strongly  marked  with  longitudinal 
wrinkles.  They  have  become  a very  important 
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TERMINALfA  CATAPPA. 

item  in  commerce,  but  their  introduction  to  gene 
ral  use  can  only  date  buck  about 


ten  years. 


ViiOoin  .veltello,  Tel. 
Catappa,  Malay. 
liignili  Sans. 

Badain,  Bf.ng. 


only 

'L’lie  imports  into  England,  according  to  Mr. 
Poole,  now  amount  to  about  1200  tons  annually  : 
from  Madras,  1853-54,  the  exports  were  4,145 
cwt.  value  8,447  Rs.— M.  E J.  R. 

(81 1 2)  TERMINALLY  BERRYI.  Combre- 

TACEjE. 

Vellai  maroodoo,  Tam.  I Vallav  murdah  marum,  ! 
Yellay  murdah  wood,  Eng.  J Tam. 

This,  judging  from  some  introduced  plants  { 
growing  in  Coimbatore,  is  a very  large  tree.  The  j 
bark  is  quite  smooth,  and  nearly  as  green  as  the  [ 
leaves.  The  wood  is  white,  described  as  of  ordi-  [ 
nary  quality,  used  on  the  coast  for  canoes,  and 
for  making  the  broad  wooden  platters  in  use  j 
among  fishermen  and  ship  lasenrs.  — Wight,  '['his 
tree  attains  a large  size,  especially  at  the  foot  of 
the  W..  Ghauts,  where  it  is  used  for  canoes,  &c. 
(Wight).  Wight  No.  Ill,  Travaucore  225,  320, 
liort.  Garden  04. — M.  E.  J.  It. 

(8113)  TERMINALLY  CATAPPA,  Lin.  ; 
Icon.  172.  Coiubretacece. 

Country  almond  tree,  Eng. 

Nattoo  vadotn  cottay,  also 

Natloo  vadorn  nuuuin,  Tam. 
liudaniie,  Hind 

A beautiful  large  tree,  found  in  gardens,  &c  , 
the  kernels  are  eaten  and  are  palatable,  the  wood 
is  also  useful.  (Wight  No.  54,  liort.  Garden 
63.) — M.  E.  J.  R.  T.  Gatappa  lias  obovate 
leaves,  tapering  to  the  base,  pubescent  beneath, 
and  glands  on  the  under  sides  of  the  midrib.  It 
is  originally  a native  of  the  East  Indies,  but  has 
now  become  naturalised  in  the  West  India 
Islands.  Some  botanists  have  described  the 
W'est  India  species  as  distinct  from  the  Asiatic, 
but  there  is  no  good  distinctive  character.  The 
drupaceous  fruit  of  this  tree  is  about  3 inches 
long,  and  contains  a large  seed;  which  is  eaten, 
and  also  yields  an  oil,  in 'the  same  manner  as  the 
almond.  This  tree,  on  account  of  its  thick 
foliage,  is  much  planted  in  the  tropics  lor  the 
purpose  of  forming  avenues  near  houses.  The 
bark  and  leaves  yield  a black  pigment.  Indian 
ink  is  manufactured  from  the  juice  of  this 
tree. — Eng.  Ggc.  This  is  probably  a Malayan 
species,  but  is  cultivated  in  India,  and  is  a 
valuable  timber  tree.  Drupe  three  inches 
long,  egg-shaped,  grooved  ; kernel  resembles 
the  almond  or  filbert  in  taste  and  compo- 
sition ; yields  an  excellent  fixed  oil,  and  is 
good  nourishing  food.  The  bark  and  leaves  are 
very  astringent,  and  yield  a black  paint. 

(/  Shaughuessy,  page  341.  In  the  Kotah  gardens 
this  is  a very  handsome  garden  tree.—  Genl. 
Med.  Top.  p-  153.  Tenilinalia  Gatappa  grows 
commonly  in  all  parts  of  the  Deccan.  It  is  rais- 
ed easily  from  seed,  and  in  a good  light  soil, 
well  watered,  will  in  two  years  be  ten  or  more 
feet  in  height,  and  give  blossom.  It  is  rather  a 
handsome  tree,  and,  from  its  large  leaf  (which 
turns  red  previous  to  its  falling  oil,)  has  a very 


terminally  chemjla. 

striking  appearance.  The  fruit  is  of  the  size  of 
| a coarse  plum,  and  the  kernel,  contained  within 
[ the  shell,  resembles  the  English  Filbert  in  fla- 
vour.  I t is  produced  at  table  with  the  desert.— 
Riddell.  This  tree  is  procurable  in  Malayalum.  The 
wood,  judging  from  an  outside  specimen,  has  a 
good  deal  the  appearance  ol  beech,  showing  much 
1 silver  grain  in  some  sections,  lmt  it  is  more  po- 
rous andnotso  close  grained. — Wight.  It  attains 
a large  size  in  Malabar  where  the  wood  is  much 
esteemed,  it  is  called  by  the  English,  the  Almond 
tree,  from  the  oval  shape  of  the  fruit,  hut  the 
kernel  is  cylindrical.— Wight.  It  is  reckoned  a 
valuable  wood  by  the  natives,  who  generally  em- 
ploy it  in  making  Pikoties. — Jins.  Mat.' Med. 

p.  206. 

The  fruit. 


Nat  Vadomcott.ay,  Tam. 
Badam-i-tlindee,  Duk. 


Vadomvitl  iloo.  Tel. 
Himdioodie,  Sans. 


This  has  got  the  appellation  of  country  Al- 
mond, in  India,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  Per- 
sian fruit  of  that  name  in  taste  anti  appearance, 
though  it  has,  perhaps,  more  the  flavor  of  an 
English  filbert.  It.  is  the  produce  of  a very  large 
ami  certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  trees  in 
the  world.  The  tree  is  the  Atloa  marum  of  the 
Hortus  Malabaricus,  the  Malayas  call  it  Cntap- 
pa.  The  kernels  of  this  large  and  most  beauti- 
ful tree  are  recommended  by  the  Yy  thenns  as 
a light  and  nourishing  diet,  for  weak  people. — 
Jins.  Mat.  Med.  p.  02  and  228. 

(8114)  TERMINALLY  C1IEBULA.  (Che- 
bulic  Myrobalan.)  Myrobalaua  Cliebula, 
Gajtln.  ii.  t.  07. 

Heleiji  knbule,  Arab. 
Helileli  Kelan,  Pkrs. 

Pilla  murdah  wood,  Eng. 
Karaka  Chetton,  Tel. 

Har  Tiara,  Umbed’lier, 
Hind. 

Knyoobin,  Burji. 


Pillamarrda,  Can, 

Heerda,  also  lluldah, 

Duk, 

Pilla  murda or  Ivadoo- 

koy,  Tam. 

Alali  mara,  Can. 

Araloo,  Cing. 

Haritaka,  Sans. 

This  large  timber  is  plentiful  throughout  the 
Pegu  Teak  Forests,  wood,  red-colored,  strong  and 
adapted  for  house-lniilding. — McClelland.  In 
Tenasserim  the  fruit  of  the  Terminalia  Cliebula 
mixed  with  an  iron  clay  is  in  common  use  to  form 
a black  dye,  which  is  said  to  be  very  good.  All  t he 
Burmese  native  ink  is  made  from  this  fruit, 
but  although  black  when  used,  in  the  course 
of  a dozen  years  it  sometimes  fades  so  that  the 
writing  is  scarcely  legible.  The  tree  is  found 
throughout  the  Tenasserim  Provinces,  but  is  not 
very  abundant . — Mason. 

It  flowers  in  May.  The  moochies  use  the 
fruit  to  form  a black  dye. — Riddell-  'I  he  tender 
leaves  of  Tenilinalia  cliebula  are  punctured  by  an 
insect,  and  its  eggs  deposited  therein  ; hollow 
galls,  Huldee  Kay,  Tel.  Kadukay,  Tam.  are  sub- 
sequently formed,  these  arc  powerfully  astringent, 
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TE  RAILS. 


and  make  as  good  ink  as  oak  galls.  They  also 
yield  to  Chintz  painters  and  the  Carpet  weavers 
atEllore  the  most  durable  yellow.  Mr.  Rohdes 
states  that  it  forms  perfect  leather,  but  is  too  ex- 
pensive for  ordinary  tanning  purposes. — M.  E. 
J.  It.  'l'he  trivial  name  Chebula , is  from  Gabul , 
where  it  is  very  abundant.  It  is  a large  tree,  native 
of  the  forests  of  India  from  Cape  Comorin  to  t<he 
mountains  of  Oude  &c.  The  tender  leaves  are 
punctured  by  an  insect  and  its  eggs  deposited 
therein  becomes  enlarged  into  hollow  galls,  they 
are  a powerful  astringent  and  make  as  good  ink 
as  oak  galls,  they  also  yield  the  chintz  painters, 
and  Carpet  weavers  their  best  and  most  dura- 
ble yellow.  They  are  called  by  the  Tamuls 
“ kadukay”  and  by  the  Telingas  aldicoya. — 
Rohdes  M.S.S.  Terminalia  Chebula  is  distin- 
guished by  possessing  opposite  leaves  which  are 
pubescent  beneath.  The  fruit  of  this  species  is 
more  astringent  than  the  others  and  is  used  for 
the  purposes  of  dyeing.  A durable  ink  is  made 
by  mixing  the  salts  of  iron  with  an  infusion  of 
the  outer  rind  of  the  fruit.  Both  this  species 
anil  others  are  subject  to  the  attacks  of  insects 
producing  gall-nuts.  These  galls  possess  the 
astringent  principle  in  abundance,  and  are  also 
used  for  dyeing.  They  are  called  Cadaoay  by 
the  Tamuls. — Eng.  Cyc.  This  most  gigantic  tree, 
furnishes  planks  3 feet  broad.  It  has  a dark 
coloured,  heavy  and  hard  wood,  but  very  cross 
grained  and  difficult  to  work.  It  sustained 
about  400  lbs. — Wight.  It  is  common  in  the 

Kotali  jungles  (Irvine, p.  193.) : also  in  the  forests 
of  Bengal  and  common  in  the  forests  of  Western 
India. 

Trunk  rarely  straight,  short,  bark  ash-coloured, 
branches  numerous  and  spreading,.  Fruit  very 
astringent  : in  its  dry  state  about  the  size 
of  an  olive.  With  catechu  it  is  applied  with 
great  advantage  in  apthous  ulcerations.  The- 
Zengi  Ear  of  Bengal,  Sijngi,  Tamul.  Knrkadaga 
Sans.  (Black  Myrobalan),  is  described  by  Ainsiie 
as  the  unripe  dried  fruit,  and  as  a brisk  purge. 
It  is  deep  black,  oblong,,  pointed  and  slender. 
It  is  called  Ahleelvj-asood  by  the  Arabs,  Helileh- 
seeah  by  the  Persians,  who  give  it  as  a cathartic, 
in  doses  of  from  1 to  2 drachms  with  a little 
honey. — O’Shaughnessy,  page  3.20. 

(8115)  TERMINALIA  C1TRINA.  Citron 
Myrobalan. 

Liba,  Sans.  | Ilaria,  Ham,  Hind. 

Common  in  the  Kotali  jungles.  All  these 
My  rob  a la  ns  are  largely  collected,  and  used  by 
the  natives  in  dyeing  and  in  medicine. — Gf-eu. 
Med'.  Toll.  p.  103’.  Drupe  oblong,  lanceolate, 
about  two  inches  long,  two  in  circumference, 
obscurely  five-grooved,  dull'  orange-yellow, 
smooth  ; nut  oblong,  deeply  five-grooved,  one- 
celled.  Fruit  a gentle  purgative.  It  is  often 
made  into  a pickle. — O' Sltaitghtiessy,  p.  340. 


(SI  1(5)  TERMINALIA  GLABRA.  Combre- 

TACEIE, 

Kami  Maroodoo  mnrum,  Tam.  | Curry  murilah  wood,  Eng. 


Icon.  196,  nearly  represents  this  species. 
Dr.  Wight  speaks  highly  of  this  wood,  and 
states  that  large  beams  are  readily  procurable 
at  Coimbatore  for  house  building  purposes. 
It  is  very  hard,  heavy  and  durable  under 
water.  (Wight  No  16,  Travancore  78,  101,  383, 
Mysore  3d,  Paulghaut  21,  Cleghorn.) — M.  E.  J. 
R.  Inch  bars  bear  from  430  to  450  lbs. — 
Wight. 

(8117)  TERMINALIA  MOLUCCANA. 
(Sylliet,  Moluccas.)  Drupe  round,  ovate,  size  of 
a large  nutmeg,  used  as  T.  bellerica,  for  which 
it  is  substituted. — O’Shaughnessy,  page  341.  • 
(8118)  TERMINALIA  N1T1DA. 

Yella,  Duk. 

A large  tree  with  oblong  fruit,  from  which  au 
intoxicating  liquor  is  made. — Riddell. 

(8119)  TERMINALIA  RUBRIC  A, 


Vibbituka.  Sans. 
•Bulling,  Beng. 
Beleyleh,  Aeajs. 


Tandra  maram,  Tam,. 

Tani,  Hiieei). 

Tboudee,  Tei,. 

A native  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  Cir- 
cars,  growing  to  be  one  of  the  largest  trees,  with 


an  erect  trunk,  and  very  spreading  head.  The 


kernel  of  the  fruit  is  eaten  by  natives,  but  is 
reckoned  intoxicating  when  eaten  in  any  quanti- 
ty. Wood1  white,  rather  soft,  durable  and  seldom 
used.  From  wounds  in  the  bark  large  quanti- 
ties of  insipid’  gum  issues.  The  flo  wers  have  a 
strong  offensive  smell.— .ZionV;.  Rohdes,  M . S.  S. 

(Si20)  TERMINALIA  VERNIX.  Qne  of 
the  trees  which  affords  the  celebrated  Chinese 
black  lacquer.-—  O’Shaughnessy,  p.  341.  Tenui- 
nalia  remix-,  is  a native  of  China,  and  the 
Moluccas,  and  abounds  in  a resinous  juice, 
which  is  collected  bv  the  inhabitants,  and  used 
in  the  natural  state  as  a varnish.  It- is  also  used 
for  the  same  purpose  in  China. — Eng.  Cgc. 


(8121)  TERMINALIA  VIOL  AT  A. 

I’anjnh,  BuilM. 

Both  this  and  Terminalia  belerica,.  “ Lai-bwai” 
Burnt,  are  very  plentiful  throughout  the  Pegu, 
Tounghoo,  and  Tharawaddy  Forests  ; the  former 
less  plentiful.  Both  are  large  timber  and  would 
answer  for  all  purposes  of  house-building.  Wood, 
white  colored,  adapted  to  every  purpose  of  house 
building. — McClelland. 

(8122)  TERMITIN/E,  a section  of  Neurop- 
terous  Insects,  in  which  Latreille  includes  the 
genera  M antispa,  Raphidia,  Tenues,  and  Fsocus. 
These  genera  however  are  usually  regarded  as 
constituting  three  distinct  families. 

(8123)  TE11MITID/E.  This  family  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  following  characters  : — Wings, 
with  few  transverse  nervures,  folding  horizon- 
tally ; tarsi 4-joined  ; antennie  short  and  monili-. 
form  ; body  depressed. 

(8124)  TE11MES,  lias  the  head  large  and 
rounded,  and,  besides  the  ordinary  compound 
eyes,  it  has  three  ocelli,  or  simple  eyes,  situated  on 
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the  upper  surface  ; the  antennae  are  as  long  as  the 
head  and  thorax,  inserted  in  front  of  the  eyes, 
and  composed  of  about  18  joints.  The  abdomen 
is  terminated  by  two  small  jointed  appendages. 

(8125)  TERMITES,  or  WHITE  ANTS.” 

Anai,  Malay.  Chelloo,  Tam. 

Dewuk,  Hind.  Clieduloo,  Tkl. 

White  ants,  as  they  are  often  called  (though 
they  have  little  affinity  with  the  true  Ants),  are 
chiefly  confined  to  the  tropics  ; some  few  species 
however  extend  into  the  temperate  regions.  Like 
the  Bees,  Wasps,  and  Ants,  which  live  in  society, 
the  Termites  are  composed  of  three  kinds  of  in- 
dividuals— males,  females,  and  what  are  termed 
neuters  or  workers.  Their  ravages  in  the  warm- 
er parts  of  the  globe  are  well  known.  They 
unite  in  societies  composed  each  of  an  immense 
number  of  individuals,  living  in  the  ground  and 
in  trees,  and  often  attacking  the  wood-work  of 
houses,  in  which  they  form  innumerable  galleries, 
all  of  which  lead  to  a central  point.  In  forming 
these  galleries  they  avoid  piercing  the  surface  of 
the  wood-work,  and  hence  it  appears  sound 
when  the  slightest  touch  is  sometimes  sufficient 
to  cause  it  to  fall  to  pieces.  The  Termites 
sometimes  erect  their  domiciles  on  the  ground, 
in  the  form  of  pyramids  or  cones,  sometimes 
with  a roof,  and  these  nests  are  often  very 
numerous,  and  resemble  the  huts  of  savages. 
The  larvae  nearly  resemble  the  perfect  in- 
sect, excepting  that  they  possess  no  wings.  The 
pupae  have  rudimentary  wings.  The  neuters 
differ  from  the  males  and  females  in  possessing 
no  wings,  in  having  the  body  stouter,  the  head 
much  longer,  and  provided  with  long  jaws  cross- 
ing at  the  extremity.  They  are  said  to  defend 
the  nests,  and,  stationing  themselves  near  the 
outer  surface,  they  are  the  first  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance  when  their  habitation  is  disturbed. 
They  will  attack  the  party  molesting  them,  and 
bite  with  considerable  strength.  The  negroes 
and  Hottentots  in  Africa  and  people  of  India, 
consider  these  insects  a great  delicacy.  They 
are  destroyed  with  quick-lime,  or  more  readily 
with  arsenic,  which  is  thrown  into  their  habita- 
tions.— Eng.  Ci/c. 

(3126)  TE RNSTROMI  ACE.E,  Theads,  a 
natural  order  of  Polypetalous  Exogenous  Plants. 
It  consists  of  trees  or  shrubs  with  alternate  coria- 
ceous leaves,  without  stipules,  mostly  undivided, 
and  sometimes  with  pellucid  dots.  The  flowers 
are  generally  white  in  colour,  sometimes  pink  or 
red,  and  are  arranged  in  axiliary  or  terminal  pe- 
duncles, articulated  at  the  base.  The  calyx  is  com- 
posed of  5 or  7 sepals,  imbricated  in  aestivation, 
the  innermost  the  largest  ; petals  5,  6,  or  9, 
often  combined  at  the  base  ; stamens  indefinite, 
with  monadelphous  or  polyadelphous  filaments, 
and  versatile  or  adnate  anthers  ; ovary  superior  ; 
capsule  2-7 -celled  ; seeds  few,  attached  to  a cen- 
tral axis,  with  little  or  no  albumen,  and  a 
straight  embryo,  the  cotyledons  of  which  are 
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very  large,  and  often  filled  with  oil.  This  order 
includes  the  Theacece  of  Mirbel  and  the  GumelUtct 
of  De  Candolle.  Their  closest  affinity  is  with 
the  order  G-uttiferce,  from  which  they  differ  in  1 
their  alternate  leaves  ; in  the  parts  of  their  flowers 
being  5 and  its  multiples  ; in  the  calyx  being 
distinct  from  the  corolla  ; in  their  twisted  aestiva- 
tion, and  in  their  thin  iuudhereut  cotyledons. 

1 hey  have  also  relations  with  Hypericacete  and 
Marcgraa  viaceae.  The  plants  of  this  order  are 
principally  inhabitants  ot  Asia  and  America  and 
one  species  of  Africa. — Eng.  Gge. 

(8127)  TRR1J-KUNDLE,  the  Tamil  name  of 
a Ceylon  tree  which  grows  to  about  two  feet  in 
diameter,  and  twelve  feet  in  height.  It  is  used 
in  country  vessels,  and  produces  a fruit  which 
is  eaten  by  the  natives. — Edge,  Go/ Ion. 

(8128)  TETRAGON  I A CEJS,  Aizooto,  a nn- 
tural  order  of  Exogenous  Hants,  it  includes 
the  Genera  Tdragouia,  A 'noon  , Sexnvium,  and 
Miltus,  which  are  generally  placed  in  the  order 
Eicoidea,  or  Mesembryacece.  The  reason  giveu 
by  Dr.  Lindley  for  this  separation  is  the  want 
of  petals  in  these  genera,  as  he  considers  that  the 
teudency  to  produce  petals  in  the  Mcsembryacea 
is  of  too  powerful  a nature  to  admit  exception. 
The  relation  of  these  apetalous  Ficoidea  to 
Chenopodiacece  is  so  strong,  that  Dr.  Lindley 
says  “ there  is  no  character  to  distinguish  them 
except  their  ovary  being  formed  of  several 
carpels.” — Eng.  Cyc. 

(8129)  TETRAGONIA  EXPANSA  is  a 
native  of  New  Zealand  and  Japan,  and  is  used 
by  the  natives  of  those  countries  as  a remedy  in 
those  forms  of  cutaneous  disease  called  scorbutic. 
The  Aizoon  Gauariense  and  A.  Hispanicum  grow 
on  the  sea-coasts  of  the  Canary  Isles  and  Spain, 
and  are  amongst  the  plants  which  yield  soda  after 
burning. — Eng.  Gyc. 

(8130)  TETRANTHERA,  a genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Lanracert.  The 
flowers  are  dioecious,  some  hermaphrodite,  invo- 
lucrated.  The  calyx  6-paried,  the  segments 
nearly  equal  or  wanting.  The  fertile  stamens 
generally  about  9,  in  the  petnloid  flower  than  12 
to  21.  'I’he  leaves  are  variable,  with  pinnate 
veins.—  Eng  Gyc. 

(8131)  TETRANTHERA  MONOPETALA. 

Juuglee  raee  am  Hind.  | Kara  nlamidee  Tel. 

(8182)  TETRANTHERA  ROXBURGH  1 1; 
Nicss.  Eyn.  Semi-era  Gxutinosa,  Loureiro. 
Tetranthera  apetala,  Itexb.  Corom.  PI  t.  IT?, 
and  El.  Ind.  iii.  p.  819.  Litsea  sebifera,  Pen. 

Mueda  kajhar,  Hind. 

Mountains  of  India.  'The  wood  is  the  mneda 
lukree  of  Ilindostanee  druggists,  and  a favourite 
application  to  bruises  and  wounds.  It  is  some- 
what fragrant,  and  slightly  balsamic  and  sweet. 
— O' Shauglmesxy,  p.  54-8.  Tetranthera  Rox- 
burghii  is  a variable  plant,  a native  of  the  moun- 
tains of  India  and  China.  The  fruit  is  globose, 
black  and  about  the  size  of  a pea,  yielding  a kind 
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f greasy  exudation  from  which  the  Chinese 
Manufacture  caudles  of  a bad  qualiiy,  and  which 
owes  as  a basis  lor  salves.  1 his  fixed  oil  is  sup- 
posed to  constitute  the  principal  part  of  the  fruit 
,f  parsed  grutissima,  so  much  esteemed  in  the 
Vest  Indies  under  the  name  of  Avocado  Pear. — 
Viuj.Cyc.  Wight  gives  in  leones  Tetranthern,  gla- 
n-ata,'  183S  ; ligustrina,  1835;  monopetala, 
1333;  Panamanja,  1836;  tomentosa,  1S34  ; 
A'ightiana,  IS33. 

(S 133)  TETRANTHERA  TOMENTOSA. 
bAURACE.fi,  Icon.  1834. 

Mussay  payattie,  Tam. 

This  is  a considerable  sized  tree,  but  not  de- 
cribed  by  Roxburgh,  though  he  is  the  authority 
or  the  name,  lienee,  says  Wight,  I am  unable 
o learn  any  thing  of  its  properties  from  his 
vork. — Wight. 

(8134)  TETRAO-PERDIX  NLPICOLA,  I)r. 
looker  says  that  when  he  descended,  he  break- 
asted  on  this,  the  Himalayan  grouse,  a small  gre- 
garious bird  which  inhabits  the  loftiest  stony 
nountains,  and  utters  a short  erv  ot  “ Quiok, 
[uiok.”  In  character  and  appearance  it  is  iuter- 
nediate  between  grouse  and  partridge,  and  is 
food  eating,  though  tough. — Hooker.  Him. 
Jour.  Vol.  II.  p.  113. 

(8135)  TETRAONIDiE,  a family  of  Rasovial 
Birds,  to  which  the  common  Grouse  belongs. 
\Ir.  Swainson  thus  defines  'the  “ Tetraouidce, 
Partridges  and  Grouse: — Bill  and  tail  very 
ihort;  liallux  elevated  ;”  and  he  comprises  tin- 
ier the  family  the  following  genera  and  sub-ge- 
lera  : — 

Crgptonyx,  Te.raiu. ; Odontopliorns,  Vieill.  ; Or- 
ygis,  III.  ; Tetrao , with  the  sub-genera,  Tetrao, 
anti.,  Lag  opus , Willughby,  Lyrurus,  Sw.,  Ple- 
vcles,  Tenim.,  and  Centrocercus,  Sw.,  Perdix , 
)f  Briss.,  with  the  sub-genera  Perdix , Chcetopus, 
mv.,  Coturnix,  Briss.,  Ptitopachus,  Sw.,  and  Or- 
ix, Stedh.  ; Orypturus , III.,  with  the  sub-genera 
Orypturus  and  Nothurus,  Wagl. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Gray,  in  his  ‘List  of  the  Genera 
if  Birds,’  arranges  the  Tetraouidce  between  the 
Phasianidce  and  the  Chionididce,  with  the  fullow- 
ng  sub-families  and  genera  : — 

1 . Perdicince. 

Genera  : — Rhizothern,  G.  II.  Gray  ; Ptilopa- 
■hus,  Sw.  ; Ithngiuis,  Wagl.  ; lerwa,  Hodgs.  ; 
Pleruistes,  Wagl. ; Francolinus,  Briss.  ; Chacura, 
Hodgs.;  Perdix,  Antiq.  ; Arborophila,  Hodgs.  ; 
'Jot ur nix,  Antiq.  ; RolLulns,  Bonn.  ; Odonto- 
o horns,  Vieill. ; Ortyx,  Stepli.  ; Lophortyx, 

Bonnp.  ; Callipepla,  Wagl. 

2.  Tetraonina. 

Genera  : — Tetrao,  Linn.  ; Lyrurus,  Sw. ; Bo- 
">u8ct,  Briss  ( Bouasia,  Bonap.) ; Centrocercus, 
8w. ; Lagopits,  Briss. 

3.  Pteroclince. 

Genera  : — P /erodes,  Temm. ; Syrrhaptes,  111. 

(8136)  Pterocles  Selarius  the  Pin-Tailed 
8and-Grouse,  Gangs  Cata,  is  an  example  of 
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the  Grouse  of  Asia.  This  bird  is  very  nunier" 
oils  on  the  arid  plains  of  Persia.  Not  very 
numerous  in  Prance,  on  the  sterile  Landes  near 
the  Pyrenees,  and  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean : less  common  in  Provence  and  Dauphine, 
where  they  occasionally  arrive;  more  common  in 
Spain,  Sicily,  Naples,  and  throughout  the  Levant. 
Temininck,  who  gives  these  localities,  states,  in 
the  fourth  part  of  his  ‘ Manual,’  second  edition, 
that  it  is  common  in  Provence,  in  the  uncultivat- 
ed plains  of  Crau,  and  says  that  it  avoids  cultured 
tracts,  and  only  inhabits  the  sterile  Landes  of  the 
south  ; but  he  adds  that  it  is  abundant  in  the 
Pyrenees,  and  that  it  is  to  be  found  all  the  year 
round  in  the  markets  of  Madrid.  Mr.  Gould 
states  that  the  species  is  found  in  the  north  of 
Africa.  It  feeds  on  seeds,  insects,  and  the 
young  shoots  of  plants. — Eng.  Cgc. 

(8137)  Crgptonyx , is  a geuns  which  has  been 
variously  placed,  and  by  some  amongst  Tetru- 
onidee.  It  has  the  following  characters  : — Bill 
strong,  stout,  compressed,  convex  above,  curved 
towards  the  point ; nostrils  longitudinal,  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  bill,  and  covered  by  a naked 
membrane  ; orbits  and  lore  naked  ; hind  toe 
without  any  nail,  not  touching  the  ground. 
Wings  short  ; third,  fourth,  and  fifth  quills 
longest. 

(8138)  Crgptonyx  cristatus  (C.  coronatus, 
Temm.),  is  the  Rouloul  de  Malacca  of  Sonnerat. 
According  to  Mr.  T.  C.  Eyton,  the  Malay 
native  name  is  Bestmn  (‘  Catalogue  of  a Collec- 
tion of  Birds  from  Malaya,’  &c.,)  in  ‘ Zool.  l’roc.,’ 
1839. 

These  beautiful  birds  haunt  the  great  forests 
of  Malaya,  Sumatra,  and  Java.  AA?ild  and  shy, 
they  avoid  the  face  of  man,  and  are  kept  in  capti- 
vity with  great  difficulty. — Eng.  Cgc. 

(8139)  TETRODON,  a genus  of  Pishes  of 
the  order  Plectognathi.  Tlnse  fishes,  instead  of 
having  distinct  teeth  as  usual  in  the  class,  have 
the  jaws  provided  with  a substance  resembling 
ivory,  formed  somewhat  like  the  beak  of  a bird, 
and  fitted  for  crushing  crustaceans  animals  and 
Euci,  upon  which  they  live.  Both  the  Tetrodons 
and  Diodons  ( Diodon , Linn),  a very  closely  allied 
genus,  have  the  power  of  inflating  the  body  with 
wind,  or  rather  a membrane,  which  extends  along 
the  under  side  of  the  abdomen,  which  causes  them 
to  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  without  the 
power,  it  is  said,  of  directing  their  course  ; the 
membrane,  when  inflated,  gives  to  the  fish  an 
almost  spherical  form  and  is  usually  defended 
by  spines  and  prickles.  The  pectoral  fins 
are  rather  small  ; and  besides  these  and  the 
tail  fin,  they  have  one  dorsal  and  a ven- 
tral fin.  The  Diodons  have  but  one  large 
tooth  above  and  below,  and  are  usually  protect- 
ed by  large  st  rong  spines.  The  Tetrodons  are 
distinguished  by  the  possession  of  four 
large  teeth,  the  jaws  being  each  divided  by  a 
central  suture.  These  fishes  are  confined  to  the 
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seas  of  warm  climates  : some  of  them  are  called 
Globe-Kishes — Eng.  Cgc. 

(8  L T O)  TEUCRIUM  (from  Teucer),  a genus 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Land- 
acrrc,  or  Labia  to1. 

(S 14 1 ) TEUCRIUM  SC0R0D0N1  A,  Wood 
( lermander,  or.  Sage,  has  cordate  downy  petio- 
late-crenate  leaves  ; the  flowers  are  of  a pale- 
yellow  colour,  with  violaceous  slamens,  and  are 
arranged  in  lateral  and  terminal  1-sided  ra- 
cemose ; the  stem  is  erect,  hispid,  pubescent,  or 
nearly  glabrous,  It  is  a native  of  Europe  in 
woody  hilly  situations,  where  the  soil  is  dry  and 
stony.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  plant  in  Great 
Britain.  The  smell  and  tasste  of  this  plant  re- 
semble very  much  the  hop.  In  Jersey,  where  it 
is  called  Ambroise,  the  inhabitants  use  it  as  a 
substilute  for  hops  in  their  beer  ; and  by  some 
persons  the  bitter  given  by  the  Germander  is 
preferred  to  that  of  the  hop. 

(S142)  TEUCRIUM  SCORDIUM.  It  is  a 
native  of  Europe  and  the  temperate  parts  of 
Asia  in  boggy  wet  places. 

(8143)  TEUCRIUM  ClIAMiEDRYS,  Wall, 
or  Common  Germander,  has  ovate  incisoserrate 
leaves,  tapering  into  a footstalk  ; the  flowers  are 
reddish -purple,  and  arranged  in  axillary  whorls 
of  three  flowers;  the  stem  is  ascending,  and  most 
frequently  villous.  It  is  a native  of  Europe  and 
some  parts  of  Asia,  on  walls  and  rocks  and  dry 
places.  It  is  only  rarely  found  in  Great  Britain. 
— Eng.  Cgc.  This  is  an  ingredient  in  the  cele- 
brated Theriaca  androinaehi,  or  trea/j  farooq. — 
O’ S/taug /messy,  ■/).  48S. 

(8144)  TEXTILE  ARTS.  The  East  has, 
from  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any 
record,  been  famous  for  its  textile  fabrics  ; and 
India,  notwithstanding  the  great  mechanical  in- 
ventions of  the  western  world  is  still  able  to  pro- 
duce her  “ webs  of  woven  air,”  which  a Manufac- 
turer of  the  last  century  attempted  to  depreciate, 
by  calling  them  “ the  shadow  of  a commodity,”  at 
the  same  time  that  his  townsmen  were  doing  all 
they  could  to  imitate  the  reality,  and  which  they 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  excel. 

Cotton  Manufacture. — Though  the  invention 
and  completion  of  a loom  for  weaving  would 
indicate  a high  degree  of  ingenuity  as  well 
as  a considerable  advance  in  some  other  arts, 
the  Hindoos  were  acquainted  with  it  at  a 
very  early  period,  for  in  the  hymns  of  the 
Rig  Veda,  composed  at  least  1200  years  B.  C., 
“ weavers’  threads”  are  alluded  to  ; and  in  the 
Institutes  of  Menu  it  is  directed, — “Let  a weaver 
who  has  received  ten  bales  of  cotton-thread  give 
them  back,  increased  to  eleven  by  the  rice-water 
and  the  like  used  in  weaving.”  That  cotton 
was  employed  at  very  early  periods  is  also  evi- 
dent from  the  Indian  name  of  cotton,  Karpas,  oc- 
curring in  the  Book  of  Esther,  ch.  i.  v.  G,  in  the 
account  of  the  hangings  in  the  court  of  the  Per- 
sian palace  at  Slmshan,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
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great  feast  given  by  Ahasuerus,  were  “ white 
green,  and  blue  hangings.”  The  word  corres- 
ponding to  green  is  Karpas  in  the  Hebrew.  1 
seems  to  mean  cotton-cloth  made  into  curtains', 
which  were  striped  white  and  blue.  Such  nun 
be  seen  throughout  India  in  the  present  day,  ii 
the  form  of  what  are  called  purdahs.  Vid, 
“ Essay  on  Antiquity  of  Hindoo  Medicine,”  p 
145.  'the  mode  in  which  these  are  used,  a no 
the  employment  of  the  same  colours  it 
stripes,  is  still  shown  in  sutrunjees,  or  cotton  cart 
pets.  That  the  Hindoos  were  in  the  habit  c 
spinning  threads  of  different  materials  appears 
from  another  part  of  t he  Institutes  of  the  sarai 
lawgiver,  where  it  is  directed  that  the  sacri 
ficial  threads  of  a Brahmin  must  be  made  of  cot 
ton,  that  of  a shatriya  (second  caste,)  of  sans 
( Crutalaria  juucea ) and  that  of  a Vaisya,  o 
woollen  thread.  The  natives  of  India  prepare 
fabrics  not  only  of  cotton,  but  also  of  hemp,  am. 
of  jute,  and  other  substitutes  for  flax  ; also  oft 
variety  of  silks,  and  of  the  wool  of  the  sheep’ 
goat,  and  camel,  as  well  as  mixed  fabrics  o 
different  kinds.  But  it  is  for  the  delicacy  of  tin 
muslins,  especially  ofthose  woven  at  Dacca,  tha. 
India  has  so  long  been  famous.  It  is  pleasing 
to  find  that  these  manufactures  still  contimu 
pre-eminent  for  fineness  combined  will 
softness.  From  a careful  examination  o. 
the  cottons  grown  in  different  parts  of  India, 
as  well  as  of  those  of  other  parts  of  the  world 
we  find  that  it  is  not  owing  to  any  excellence  in 
the  raw  material  that  the  superiority  in  the  ma 
nufacture  is  due,  for  spinners,  here,  say  that  tin 
Indian  cotton  is  unfit  for  their  purposes,  being 
not  only  short  but  coarse  in  staple.  It  is  owing! 
therefore,  to  the  infinite  care  bestowed  by  tin 
native  spinners  and  weavers  on  every  part  ol 
their  work,  that  the  beauty  of  the  fabric  is  due 
aided,  as  they  are,  by  that  matchless  delicacy  o 
touch  for  which  the  Hindoos  have  long  beer 
famous.  But  this  is  no  small  advantage,  for 
according  to  one  of  their  authors,  the  first,  the 
best,  and  most  perfect  of  instruments  is  the  hu- 
man hand.”  Experiments  were  made  for  a se- 
ries of  years,  at  the  expense  of  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment, to  grow  American  cotton  in  the  Dacca 
district,  but  without  success,  owing,  it  was 
thought  by  the  American  planter  in  charge,  tc 
excess  of  moisture,  and  to  the  depredations  ol 
insects. — Roi/le.  The  Hindoo  weaver  is  often 
described  as  hanging  his  loom  to  a tree, 
and  sitting  with  his  feet  in  the  ground,  H 
he  did  so,  his  productions  would  appeal 
more  wonderful  than  they  are,  as  being  still 
more  the  result  of  means  unsuited  to  the  end. 
But  a late  resident  of  Dacca  has  given  a 
minute  account  of  the  cotton  manufacture 
of  that  district,  and  thence  we  learn  positive- 
ly, what  might  as  certainly  have  been  inferred, 
that  great  care  is  bestowed  on  every  part  oft  be 
process.  The  spinning-wheel  is  usually  const- 
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ercd  to  be  an  improvement  upon  t lie  distaff  ami 
piiulle  as  our  machinery  is  upon  the  inexpen- 
ive  spinning-wheel.  In  facilitating'  work  and 
iminishiug  expense,  the  spinning-wheel  was,  no 
oubt,  a great  improvement,  and  is  still  ein- 
, loved  throughout  India  for  the  ordinary  and 
oarser  fabrics.  But  the  spindle  still  holds  its 
■lace  in  the  hands  of  the  Hindoo  woman,  when 
m ployed  in  spinning  thread  for  the  tine 
ud  delicate  muslins  to  which  the  names  of 
■Dew  of  Night,”  “ Running  Water,”  &c.,  are 
pplied  by  the  natives,  and  which,  no  doubt, 
armed  the  Tela  ventosa  of  the  ancients ; and 
hose  called  Q-avfjitihi  in  the  time  of  Arrian  were 
irobably  produced  in  the  same  locality.  Mr 
a pies  Taylor,  late  of  the  medical  service  oi 
Jengal,  in' a report  which  was  sent  by  the  Court 
f Directors  to  India,  gave  much  interesting  infor- 
uation  respecting  the  cotton  manufacture  of  Dac- 
a : and  to  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  he  sent  a series 
if  views  of  the  different  parts  of  the  process,  to- 
gether with  the  instruments  used  in  spinning,  as 
veil  as  some  specimens  of  their  fine  thread.  He 
hows  that  the  Hindoo  woman  first  cards  her 
:otton  with  the  jaw-bone  of  the  boctleti  fish,  which 
s a spacies  of  Silurus ; she  then  separates  the 
eeds  by  means  of  a small  iron  roller  worked 
>ack wards  and  forwards  upon  a Hat  board.  An 
squally  small  bow  is  used  for  bringing  it  to  the 
tate  of  a downy  fleece,  which  is  made  up  into 
nnall  rolls  to  be  held  in  the  hand  during  tliepro- 
:ess  of  spinning.  The  apparatus  required  for  this 
lousists  of  a delicate  iron  spindle,  having  a small 
jail  of  clay  ati  ached  to  it,  in  order  to  give  it 
mffieient  weight  in  turning,  and  imbedded  in  a 
ittle  clay  there  is  a piece  of  hard  shell,  on  which 
lie  spindle  turns  with  the  least  degree  of  friction. 
Jesides  these,  a moist  air  and  a temperature  of 
i()°  is  found  best  suited  to  this  fine  spinning,  and 
t is  therefore  practised  early  in  the  mornings  and 
n the  evenings,  sometimes  over  a shallow  vessel  of 
vater,  the  evaporation  from  which  imparting  the 
lecessary  degree  of  moisture.  The  spinners  of 
mru  for  the  Chundeyree  muslins'  in  the  dry  cli- 
mate of  North-West  India  are  described  as 
vorking  in  underground  work-shops,  on  account 
jf  the  greater  uniformity  in  the  moisture  of  the 
ltmosphere.  The  Indian  spinning-wheel  is 
ooked  upon  with  contempt  by  those  who  look 

0 the  polish  rather  than  to  the  fitness  of 

1 tool.  Professor  Cowper,  than  whom  none  is  a 
letter  judge,  observing  that  the  wood-work  of 
some  of  these  spinning-wheels  was  richly  carved, 
nferred  that  the  strings  with  which  the  circum- 
crence  was  formed  might  have  some  use,  and  not 
nave  been  adopted  from  poverty  or  from  idleness. 
In  making  working  models  of  these  instruments, 
ie  has  found  that  in  no  other  way  could  he  pro- 
luce  such  satisfactory  results  as  by  closely 
imitating  the  models  before  him,  the  strings 
giving  both  tension  and  elasticity  to  the 
instrument.  The  spindles,  moreover,  being 
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slightly  bent  or  the  hand  held  obliquely,  the  yarn 
at  every  turn  of  the  spindle  slips  off  the  end 
and  becomes  twisted  As  the  different  pro- 
cesses are  fully  described  in  the  work  allud- 
ed to,  1 need  not,  says  Dr.  Hoyle,  dwell 
further  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  except 
to  mention  that  the  common  dimensions  of 
a piece  of  Dacca  muslin  are  twenty  \ arils 
in  length  by  one  in  breadth.  There  are  more 
threads  in  the  warp  than  in  the  woof,  the  latter 
being  to  the  former  in  a piece  of  muslin  weigh- 
ing twenty  tolas  or  siccas,  in  the  proporti  >n  of 
9 to  11  ; one  end  of  the  warp  is  generally  fringed, 
sometimes  both.  The  value  of  a piece  of  plain 
muslin  is  estimated  by  its  length  and  the  num- 
ber of  threads  in  the  warp,  compared  with  its 
weight.  The  greater  the  length  and  number  of 
threads  and  the  less  the  weight  of  the  piece,  the 
higher  is  its  price.  It  is  seldom,  however, 
l hat  a web  is  formed  entirely  of  the  finest 
thread  which  it  is  possible  to  spin.  The  local 
committee  of  Dacca  having  given  notice  that 
they  would  award  prizes  for  the  best  piece  of 
muslin  which  could  be  woven  in  time  for  the 
Exhibition,  the  prize  of  25  rupees  was  awarded 
to  Iiubeeb  Oolla,  weaver  of  (folkonda,  near 
Dacca.  The  piece  is  ten  yards  long  and  one  wide, 
weighs  only  3 oz.  2 dwts.  and  may  be  passed 
through  a very  small  ring.  Though  the  cotton 
manufactures  of  India  have  so  greatly  fallen  off, 
from  the  cheapness  of  English  maufactuivd 
goods,  it  is  gratifying,  as  well  as  unexpected,  to 
learn  from  Mr.  Taylor,  that,  as  the  finest 
muslins  formed  but  a small  portion  of  the  goods 
formerly  exported  to  England,  the  decay  of  l he 
Dacca  trade  has  had  comparatively  liitle  influ- 
ence on  this  manufacture,  as  these  delicate 
manufactures  still  maintain  their  celebrity  in 
the  country,  and  are  still  considered  worthy 
of  being  included  among  the  most  acceptable 
gifts  that  can  be  offered  to  her  native  prin- 
ces ; and  he  believes  that  the  muslin  made 
at  present  is  superior  to  the  manufacture  of 
179U,  and  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  reign  of 
Aurungzebe.  He  also  informs  us  that  a College 
for  the  education  of  the  natives,  stands  on  the 
site  of  the  former  English  factory.  Fine  mus- 
lins were  sent  to  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  not  only 
from  Dacca,  but  also  from  Kishengurh  in  Ben- 
gal ; likewise  from  as  far  south  as  Collar,  in  the 
Rajah  of  Travancore’s  dominions,  as  well  as 
from  Chundeyree  in  the  Gwalior  territories. 
Specimens  of  almost  every  variety  of  the  cotton 
manufacture  such  as  the  coarse  garrhas  and 
guzzees  for  packing,  clothing,  and  for  covering 
corpses,  with  dosootees,  &c.  for  tents,  canvas 
for  sails,  towels,  and  table-cloths,  and  every 
variety  of  calico,  were  sent  from  the  is- 
lands of  the  Indian  Ocean,  from  Nepal 
and  Assam,  as  well  as  from  all  along  the 
valley  of  the  Ganges,  from  Bengal  up  to  the 
Jullundur  Doab,  in  the  Sikh  territories  ; also 
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from  Catch,  Ahmedabad,  Surat,  and  Dhanvar, 
on  the  western  side  of  India ; and  from  the 
central  territories  of  the  Nizam,  and  of  the 
Rajah  of  Nagpore.  The  finest  pieces  of  calico, 
and  Pnnjum  longcloth,  were  sent  from  Juggia- 
pettah,  in  the  Nortliern  Circars,  which  was 
formerly  the  great  seat  of  this  manufacture. 
It  is  curious  that  some  of  tliese  places,  noted 
even  for  their  manufactures,  did  not  grow  their 
own  cotton.  Dacca,  no  doubt,  grew  most  of 
what  it  required  for  its  muslins,  because  the 
thread  did  not  swell  in  bleaching,  but  it  also 
imported  cotton  formerly  from  Surat,  as  well 
as  from  Central  India.  Azimgurh  imports  its 
cotton  chiefly  from  the  same  source  to  which 
the  Northern  Circars  was  also  formerly  in- 
debted, while  Chundeyree  imports  its  cotton 
from  the  distant  valley  of  Nimnr.  Among 
the  fabrics  there  were  a great  variety,  which 
proves  that  the  natives  are  acquainted  with 
every  kind  of  weaving,  from  guzzees  and 
gauzes,  to  striped,  chequered,  and  flowered 
muslins.  The  last  are  interesting  as  specimens 
of  an  art  which  has  been  long  known  in  the  East, 
and  the  mode  of  making  which  has  often  puzzled 
weavers  in  this  country.  In  manufacturing 
figured  (Jamdanee)  fabrics,  Mr.  Taylor  informs 
us,  they  place  the  pattern,  drawn  upon  paper, 
below  the  warp,  and  range  along  the  track  of  the 
woof  a number  of  cut  threads,  equal  to  the  flowers, 
or  parts  of  the  design  intended  to  be  made  ; 
and  then  with  two  small  fine  pointed  bamboo 
sticks,  they  draw  each  ol  tliese  threads  bel  ween 
as  many  threads  of  the  warp  as  may  be  equal  lo  the 
width  of  the  figure  which  is  to  be  formed.  When 
all  the  threads  have  been  brought,  between  the 
warp,  they  are  drawn  close  by  a stroke  of  the  ley. 
The  shuttle  is  then  passed  by  one  of  the  weavers, 
through  the  shed,  and  the  weft  having  been 
driven  home,  it  is  returned  by  the  other  weaver.” 
Most  of  these  flowered  muslins  are  uniform  in 
colour  but  some  are  in  two  colours,  and  chiefly 
woven  in  Bengal.  Specimens  of  double  weaving 
in  cotton,  and  showing  considerable  skill,  with 
a pleasing  arrangement  of  pattern  and  colours, 
were  sent  from  Khyrpore,  in  Sindh.  These 
are  also  woven  in  Ganjam.  Flax,  hemp,  and 
substitutes  for  them  are  all  well  known  and 
extensively  cultivated  in  every  part  of  India  ; 
but  flax  is  so  solely  on  account  of  its  seeds,  which 
yield  oil  and  oil  cake,  though  some  very 
good  flax  lias  been  produced  in  some  parts 
of  Bengal  ; and  the  hemp,  on  account  of  the 
intoxicating  principles  secreted  in  its  leaves  and 
green  parts,  and  which  in  different  forms  is 
known  under  the  name  o (Bhang,  hasheesh,  churns. 
The  fibre  of  the  plant,  as  grown  in  the  plains  is 
too  dry  and  brittle  to  be  useful  either  lor  rope 
making  or  for  textile  fabrics,  though  in  the 
Himalayas  some  excellent  ropes  and  canvas  are 
made,  and  the  culture  might  be  greatly  extended 
if  there  was  demand  for  the  produce.  Species  of 
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crotalaria,  of  hibiscus,  of  corchorus  and  i 
many  other  genera,  yield  fibres  which  ar, 
used  for  rope-making  ; but  that  of  the  species  < 
corchorus,  commonly  called  jute,  lor  makiii 
gunny  bags,  used  for  packing,  which  are  even  o 
ported  to  America  for  packing  their  cotton.  I: 
the  Peninsula  these  bags  are  made  of  Orotalurr 
juncea,  or  yoni  plant.  The  Rhea  fibre,  which 
closely  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  Chin 
grass,  is  used  for  making  fishing-lines  and  son: 
kinds  of  fabric,  but  its  employment  may  b 
greatly  extended  So  also  the  plantain,  th 
pine-apple,  and  the  sanseviera  fibre,  of  all  c 
which  some  fabrics  have  been  made  and  exhibit 
ed,  but  in  too  small  quantities  to  attract  muc< 
attention,  though  some  will  probably  beconn 
important  articles  of  commerce. — Hoyle,  Arts  ^ 
of  India,  page  487  to  494. 

(8145)  THALICTRUM  (from  the  Greer 
9a\tKrpov),  a genus  of  Plants  belonging  to  the  natm 
ral  order  Ranunculacece.  It  consists  of  herbs  whic: 
have  usually  a fetid  smell  like  rue,  and  hence  ar 
called  Meadow  Rues.  The  species  have  perem 
nial  roots  with  annual  stems.  The  flowers  ar 
corymbose,  panicled,  and  somewhat  racemose,  c 
a green,  white,  or  yellow  colour  ; they  have  m 
involucre  and  no  petals  ; the  calyx  is  composer 
of  4 or  5 petal-like  sepals  ; carpels  4-15  in  mum 
her.  Upwards  of  50  species  are  enumerated 
which  are  mostly  natives  of  the  temperate  am 
colder  parts  of  the  world. — Eng.  Gi/c. 

(8146)  THALICTRUM  'FOLIOLOSUM 
(Vent.  Peli  juree ; Shuprak.)  This  plant  i. 
found  at  Mussooive,  and  generally  on  the  Hima: 
lavas.  Specimens  of  the  roots  were  sent  by  Dr 
Falconer  of  SeharunpGre.  Another  species  o 
Tlmlictrum  (flavum)  is  common  in  France,  when 
it  is  termed  “ the  poor  man’s  rhubarb”,  as  i 
substitute  for  which  medicine  it  is  generally  em 
ployed.  The  Indian  species  is  easily  procurabh 
from  the  hills,  though  not  known  in  the  bazars 
of  the  lower  provinces.  The  root  deserves  ex-, 
tensive  trial,  and  promises  to  succeed  wrell  as  i 
febrifuge  of  some  pow'er,  and  a tonic  aperient  o 
peculiar  value. — O’  Shauqhnessy,  page  161. 

(8147)  THALLOGENS,  a class  of  Plants 
proposed  by  Lind  ley  to  include  those  Fkwerless 
Plants  wdiich  are  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  ai 
axial  stem.  It  includes  all  the  Gryptogamia,  wit  1 
the  exception  of  Ferns  and  Mosses.  [Acrogens. 
— Eng.  Cyc. 

(8148)  THANICOY.  Tam.  Terminals 
Bellerica. 

(8149)  THANT  MARUM,  a tree  common 
about  Nelambore  and  in  Coorg  ; wood  much 
used  but  not  durable,  being  very  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  insects. — Mclvor.  M.  E.  J.  R. 

(8150)  THATCH.  In  the  Peninsula  of  India 
the  ordinary  thatch  in  use  with  the  people,  is 
made  of  Palmyra  leaves  : This  is  the  best  thatch 
for  houses  and  the  most  durable.  Next  to 
it  in  Madras,  ranks  in  value  a grass  which 
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tvows  on  l lie  banks  of  rivulets,  in  the  low 
country,  and  is  called  “ Koary ,”  Cyperns 

f.rxtilis.  The  leaf  of  the  Cocoanut,  is  a very 
perishable  material  and  only  employed  by  the 
rei  v poor.  In  the  Dekhan  a long  grass  is  chief- 
v used.  The  Karens  in  Burmah  use  the  large 
Kilmated  leaf  of  a tall  wild  palm,  a species  of 
Livisionia,  but  the  Europeans  and  Burmese  use 
he  leaves  of  the  “Nipa.”  The  Karens  in  Amherst 
irovince  employ  the  tall  grasses  “ Imperata  Cy- 
iiidrica”  “ Saccharum  Cylindncum ,”  and  S. 
Spontaneum.  Ed.  Long  grasses  and  Sedges  (Arun- 
io  t Saccliarnm  and  Scleriu ,)  are  cut  and  stacked 
dong  the  water’s  edge  of  the  Burhampooter  in 
luge  brown  piles,  for  export  and  thatching. — 
HooJcer,  Jlim.  Jour.  Vol.  1 1 , page  373. 

(8151)  THE  A,  a genus  of  Plants  belonging  to 
he  tribe  Gamelliece  and  natural  order  Temstromi- 
r cex,  which  has  been  so  named  from  the  slightly 
iltered  Chinese  name  of  the  dried  herb  which  now 
'orms  the  almost  universal  beverage  of  the  Bri- 
ish  Isles.  Though  now  so  extensively  employ- 
id,  the  introduction  of  tea  into  Europe  is  of 
omparatively  recent  origin.  Tea  however  must 
lave  been  used  in  China  from  very  early  times.  It 
s differently  named  in  different  parts  of  China,  as 
I’cha,  or  Cha,  also  Tha,  whence  we  have  Tsia, 
die,  and  Tea.  In  Persian  works  in  use  in 
ndia,  tea  is  called  Cha-i-Khutai,  or  Tea  of  Ca- 
hay.  The  genus  Thea  is  characterised  by 
laving  a calyx  which  is  persistent,  without 
tracts,  5-leaved,  leaflets  imbricated,  the  outer 
>nes  smaller  ; petals  of  the  corolla  6 to  9, 
ivpogvnous,  imbricated,  the  inner  ones  the 
urgest,  all  adhering  together  at  the  base ; 
tamens  numerous,  in  several  rows,  adher- 
iig  to  the  bottom  of  the  petals  ; filaments  fili- 
orm,  anthers  incumbent,  2-celled,  oblong,  with 
thickish  connectivum,  cells  opening  longitudin- 
lly  ; ovary  free,  3-celled  ; ovules  4 in  each  cell, 
nserted  alternately  into  the  central  angle,  the 
pper  ones  ascending,  the  lower  pendulous  ; 
tyle  trifid,  stigmas  3,  acute  ; capsule  spheroidal, 
-3-lobed,  3- or  by  abortion  2-celled,  with  loculi- 
ulal  dehiscence,  or  with  the  dissepiments  form- 
d from  the  turned-in  edges  of  the  valves  ; 
eeds  solitary  or  rarely  two,  in  cells,  shell-like 
esta,  marked  with  the  ventral  umbilicus  ; 
otyledons  thick,  fleshy,  oily ; no  albumen  ; radicle 
ery  short,  very  near  the  umbilicus,  centripetal, 
lie  genus  Camellia  is  usually  considered  to  be 
ery  distinct  from  Thea ; indeed  by  Cambesedes 
lie  two  arc  separated  from  each  other  by 
everal  intervening  genera  : they  are  however 

00  closely  allied  to  allow  of  this  separation, 
distinctions  have  been  made  in  the  fruit  of 
he  two  genera.  That  of  Thea  is  3-lobed  with 
btuse  corners,  and  opening  along  the  middle 

1 the  lobes,  that  is,  having  the  dissepiments 
'pposite  to  the  valves,  or,  as  expressed 
>y  modern  botanists,  having  a loculicidal  dehis- 
'ence.  Gamellia,  on  the  contrary  is  described  as 
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having  its  fruit  obscurely  triangular,  without  any 
tendency  to  become  deeply  3-lobed,  with  the 
margins  of  the  valves  turned  inwards  and  form- 
ing the  dissepiments,  which  thus  alternate  with 
the  valves,  and  have  what  is  now  called  a septi- 
cidal  dehiscence.  Mr.  Griffith,  on  the  contrary, 
who  is  well  qualified  to  form  a correct  opinion, 
states,  from  examination  of  the  Assamese  tea- 
plant  and  of  two  species  of  Camellia  from  the 
Khosiya  Hills,  that  there  is  no  difference  between 
Thea  and  Camellia.  The  dehiscence  in  both,  he 
says,  is  of  the  same  nature,  that  is,  loculicidal, 
and  the  only  difference  that  does  really  exist  is 
simply  of  specific  value,  consisting  in  the  fruits 
of  the  tea-plant  being  3-lobed,  of  the  Camellia 
triangular.  The  species  of  the  genus  Thea  are 
few  in  number ; some  botanists  are  of  opinion 
that  even  these  are  varieties  of  a single  species. 
—Eny.  Gyc. 

(8152)  THEA  ASSAMENSIS,  the  Assam  Tea- 
Plant,  which  some  years  ago  began  to  attract  so 
much  attention,  seems  to  partake  of  the  characters 
of  both  the  foregoing.  The  Calcutta  Tea  Commit- 
tee say,  in  1835,  “ We  are  now  enabled  to  state 
with  certainty,  that  not  only  is  it  a genuine  tea, 
but  that  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  its  being 
the  identical  tea  of  China,  which  is  the  exclu- 
sive source  of  all  the  varieties  and  shades  of 
the  tea  of  commerce.”  To  this  it  may  be  repli- 
ed, that  there  are  considerable  doubts  whether 
the  teas  of  commerce  are  all  derived  from  one 
species  of  plant.  Mr.  Griffith  says,  in  the  size 
both  of  the  plant  and  of  the  leaves,  as  well  as  in 
the  texture  of  these  last,  and  in  its  stations,  the 
Assamese  plant  approaches  to  the  green  tea- 
plant  of  China  ; in  its  geographical  distribution, 
so  far  as  latitude  is  concerned,  it  approaches  to  , 
the  black  tea.  The  inflorescence  of  the  Assa- 
mese plant  varies,  but  perhaps  its  usual  state  is 
to  have  the  flowers  solitary  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  but  the  number  of  flowers  varies  from  one 
to  five.  The  plants  introduced  into  England 
have  their  leaves  much  larger  and  thicker  than 
those  of  the  green  tea  plant,  and  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges  find  that  it  requires  a much  greater  degree  of 
heat,  in  fact  that  of  the  lxot-house,  while  the  others 
are  in  the  open  air  for  a great  part  of  the  year. 

Two  other  species,  described  by  Loureiro, 
are  little  known,  as 

(8153)  THEA  VIRIDIS,  a large,  strong- 
growing, almost  hardy  plant,  with  spreading- 
branches,  its  leaves  three  to  five  inches  long, 
thin,  almost  membranous,  very  broadly  lanceo- 
late, light  green  and  wavy,  with  large  and 
irregular  serratures,  the  flowers  large,  usually 
solitary,  mostly  confined  to  the  upper  axil, 
with  5 sepals  and  from  5 to  7 petals ; fruit 
nodding.  This  species  is  figured  by  Dr.  Lett- 
som  in  his  account  of  the  tea-plani,  t.  1.  and  by 
Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  ‘ Bot.  Mag.,’  t.  3148,  and  in 
Loddiges’  ‘ Bot.  Cap.,’  t.  227,  all  from  plants 
which  have  flowered  in  England.  Kmmpfer 
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supplies  a very  good  figure,  ‘ Amcen.  Exot,’  p. 
607,  from  a Japanese  plant.  This  species  is 
found  both  in  China  and  Japan,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  the  species  which  yields  the  green  tea  of 
commerce.  It  has  been  long  introduced  into 
England,  having  been  first  sent  from  Japan  in 
1687  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  thence  in- 
to Europe. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(8154)  THE  A BOHEA— is  a smaller  plant 
than  T.  viridis:  its  branches  are  stiff  and  straight, 
its  stem  erect,  the  leaves  not  above  half  or  two 
thirds  of  the  size  of  the  former  species,  elliptical 
oblong,  perfectly  fiat,  more  coriaceous,  ot  a dark 
green  colour,  with  small  and  even  serratures  ; 
they  are  numerous,  and  have  in  their  axils  two 
or  three  flowers,  of  5 sepals  and  5 petals  : these 
are  smaller  and  have  a slight  fragrance,  aud 
flower  later  in  the  season  than  T.  viridis.  The 
plant  is  much  more  tender  than  the  green  tea- 
plant,  and  unable  to  stand  the  cold  of  an  English 
climate.  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  yield  the 
leaves  which  are  converted  into  black  tea,  and, 
notwithstanding  contrary  statements,  leaves 
similar  to  those  of  this  plant  may  be  recognised 
on  infusing  and  spreading  out  the  leaves  of  some 
of  the  black  teas  of  commerce.  [Ternstro- 
miacEjE.]  A variety  of  this  is  sometimes  called 
T.  stricla.  It  is  figured  by  Lettsom,  ed.  2,  p. 

41,  who  considers  it  only  a variety  of  the  former. 

It  is  also  figured  by  Loddiges,  ‘ Bot.  Cab.,’  t.  226, 
who,  as  well  as  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  and  Dr.  Hoyle, 
considers  it  to  be  a distinct  species. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(8155)  THE  A COCHINCHINENSIS,  about 
eight  feet  high,  having  lanceolate  leaves, 
flowers  of  three  to  five  sepals  and  five  petals, 
solitary,  terminal  ; found  wild  in  the  north  of 
Cochin-China,  where  it  is  also  cultivated  being- 
used  medicinally  by  the  natives  as  a diaphoretic. 

(8156)  THE  A OLEOSA  is  also  a shrub  of 
eight  feet  high,  fouud  in  the  fields  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Canton,  and  named  from  its 
seeds  yielding  a large  quantity  of  oil,  which  is 
used  for  burning  and  as  an  article  of  diet-  The 
leaves  are  lanceolate,  the  flowers  of  six  sepals 
and  six  petals,  peduncles  3-flowered,  axillary  ; 
fruit  stated  to  be  indehiscent,  rather  a ber- 
ry than  a capsule. — Eng.  Cyc.  See  Tea. 

(8157)  TllEACE/E,  Mirbel.  CamelliEjE 
Dec.  a tribe  of  TERNSTROEMiACEiE. 

The  genus  Thea  forms  a small  group  of 
plants  with  Camellia,  and  is  remarkable  for 
containing  the  plant  or  plants  which  yield 
the  different  kinds  of  Tea  imported  from 
China.  The  question  was  long  undecided  whe- 
ther all  the  kinds  of  Tea  are  made  or  can 
be  made,  from  the  same  plants,  by  variations 
in  the  process  ; or  whether  it  is  perferable  to 
have  different  varieties  or  kinds  of  plant  for  the 
distinct  varieties  of  Tea,  as,  for  instance,  the 
Green  and  Black  Teas  ; whether  these  were  ori- 
ginally distinct  species,  or  varieties  owing  to  dif- 
ference in  soil,  climate,  or  culture.  Dr.  Royle 
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has  always  been  inclined  to  think  the  latter 
more  probable  opinion,  as  fully  detailed  in 
“Ulustr.  of  Himalayan  Botany,”  p.  107  to  li: 
and  in  his  “Productive  Resources  of  India,” 
257  to  311.  Two  plants  are  known  in  • 
gardens  : one  called  Thea  viridis,  supposed: 
yield  Green  Tea,  including— 1.  Imperial.  2.  Gi 
powder.  3.  Hyson.  4.  Young  Hyson.  5.  Twank 
This  kind  is  capable  of  withstanding  a grea;: 
degree  of  cold,  and  survives  through  the  wim 
in  the  open  air  in  Great  Britain,  as  may  be  ss 
in  Kew  Gardens.  Green  Teas  we  know  are  chi: 
l.V  produced  in  the  more  northern  districts' 
China.  Some  are  factitiously  coloured  wr 
Indigo  and  Sulphate  of  Lime,  and  Mr.  Waringt 
has  ascertained  that  ofthe  Green  Teas  of  commer 
some  are  unglazed,  others  glazed.  The  form 
are  of  a yellow,  brown  tint,  tending  on  the  n 
bed  parts  to  a blackish  hue  without  a shade 
green  or  blue  ; while  the  glazed  are  faced  or  covt 
ed  superficially  with  a powder  consisting  of  Pri 
sian  Blue  and  Sulphate  of  Lime,  or  Kaolin,  wi 
occasionally  a yellow  or  orange-coloured  veget 
ble  substance.  Indigo  with  Gypsum  is  son. 
times  used,  as  by  the  China  tea-makers  sent 
Assam.  Even  the  unglazed  have  a little  Sulpha 
of  Lime  attached  to  their  surface,  either  to  f 
as  an  absorbent  of  moisture,  or  to  give  t 
bloom  chracteristic  of  the  green  teas  of  cot 
merce.  The  Thea  Bohea  appears  distinct  as 
species  from  the  former,  and  lias  been  suppos 
to  yield  the  different  kinds  of  Black  Tea,  that 
Pekoe,  Lapsang,  Souchong,  Congou,  Bohe 
&c.,  the  last  being  the  inferior,  and  t 
Pekoes  the  best  kinds  of  Black  Tea.  Plan 
collected  in  Chusan  are  somewhat  intermedia 
in  character.  That  growing  wild  in  Assam 
considered  by  some  botanists  to  be  another  di 
tinct  species  of  Thea  or  of  Camellia.  But  t 
information  is  too  defective  for  any  decisive  of 
nion  to  be  formed.  If  we  compare  the  rece: 
analyses  as  that  of  Mulder,  v.  Pereira,  Treati 
on  Eood  and  Diet,  p.  394,  of  green  and 
Black  Tea,  it  would  appear  that  a less  degr 
of  heat  and  younger  leaves  being  employe, 
would  explain  some  of  the  differences  b 
tween  Green  and  Black  Tea. 

Some  Tea  has  been  manufactured  in  tl 
Government  Nurseries  in  Kemaon  from  plan 
grown  from  China  seed,  which  has  been  pre 
nounced  of  the  finest  quality  by  the  best  Judge 
and  compared  with  the  Oolong  Teas  of  tt 
Ankoy  district.  Some  prepared  in  August,  1841 
in  the  Tea  Nursery  in  the  Deyra  Doon,  has  als 
been  pronounced  of  fine  quality,  and  compare 
with  Orange  Pekoe. 

The  properties  of  Tea  depend  chiefly  o 
the  presence  of  Tannin,  of  a Volatile  Oi 
and  of  principle  called  Theine  (C8H;.N2Oj, 
which  has  been  found  to  be  identiefl 
with  Caffeine  and  is  a salifiable  base.  .1 
may  be  obtained  in  white  silky  needles,  has « 
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nild  bitter  taste,  is  soluble  in  hot,  but  spar- 
ugly  so  in  cold  water  and  Alcohol.  With 
ulphuric  acid  and  hydrochloric  Acid,  it 
orins  crystalline  compounds,  and  is  suppos- 
d to  exist  in  Tea  in  combination  with  Tannic 
Lcid.  The  quantity  of  Tannin  is  stated  by 
Irande,  and  as  appears  by  the  taste,  and  in  the 
nalyses  of  Mulder,  to  be  greater  in  Green  than 
n Black  tea.  Sir.  H.  Davy  and  others  have 
tated  that  Black  Tea  contains  the  largest  pro- 
lortion  of  Tannin.  The  volatile  Oil  is  in  larger 
luantity  in  the  Green  than  in  the  Black  Tea. 
:'ea  is  well  known  for  its  astringent  and  moder- 
tely  excitant  properties,  chiefly  affecting  the 
lervous  system,  producing  some  degree  of  exhi- 
iiration,  and  of  refreshment  after  fatigue.  Its 
fleets  are  well  seen  in  the  wakefulness  produced, 
specially  by  Green  Tea,  in  those  unaccustomed 

0 its  use.  ' But  it  is  thought  by  some  to  act  as 

sedative  on  the  heart  and  blood-vessels  ; or,  as 

)r.  Billing  explains  it, Tea  and  Coffee  are  sedatives 
nd  relieve  the  stupor  produced  by  stimulants,  or 
he  drowsiness  of  fatigue,  or  other  plethora, 
nlv  by  counteracting  the  plethoric  state  of  the 
rain  inducedby  the  continued  stimulation  of 
ction — thus  merely  restoring  the  brain  to  its 
ormal  state.  Liebig  ( Anim . Ghem.  p.  179)  has 
uggested  that  Theine , as  an  ingredient  of  diet, 
lay  be  useful  in  contributing  to  the  formation  of 
’aurine,  a compound  peculiar  to  Bile.  Besides 
eing  useful  as  a diluent,  it  may  often  be  pre- 
cribed  as  an  agreeable  and  refreshing  beverage  ; 

1 some  cases,  especially  when  made  strong, 
cting  as  an  excitant,  and  at  other  times  produc- 
ig  sedative  and  calming  effects. — Royle. 

(8158)  TIIENG-BAN-SHA,  a bast  of  Arra- 
an.  Coarse  looking,  and  of  a reddish  brown 
olour,  but  divisible  into  a number  of  very  thin 
iyers,  with  a good  deal  of  flexibility  and  some 
lughness. — Royle. 

(8159)  THEOBROMA  (from  Seos  and  P pcoga, 
lie  food  of  gods),  a genus  of  Plants  belonging 
3 the  natural  order  Sterculiaceoe,  ( By  ttneriacece , 
i.  Brown)  the  species  of  which  yield  the 
locoa  of  commerce.  They  are  trees  with 
nge  simple  leaves  and  with  the  flowers  in 
lusters.  The  calyx  is  composed  of  5 se- 
als; the  petals  are  5,  lengthened  into  a strap-like 
)rm  at  the  apex  ; the  stamens  are  5,  each  with 
ouble  anthers  and  a horn-like  appendage  be- 
iveen  each  filament ; the  style  is  filiform,  with  a 
-parted  stigma  ; fruit  a 5-celled  capsule  without 
alves  ; seeds  imbedded  in  a soft  pulp  ; no  albu- 
len,  and  thick  oily  wrinkled  cotyledons. — Eng 
yc.  There  are  several  other  species  of  Theobroma, 
ielding  seeds  possessing  the  properties  of  the 
oove,  but  they  are  not  cultivated  or  employed  to 
ie  same  extent.  They  are  all  of  them  natives  of 
outh  America,  and  used  by  the  inhabitants  where 
leygrow  as  food.  T.  Guazuma  of  Linnaeus,  the 
astard  Cedar,  or  Orme  d’Amerique,  now  the 
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G.  ulmifolia , is  a native  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
is  a handsome  tree  resembling  the  elm. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(8160)  THEOBROMA  CACAO,  Common 
Cacao,  or  Chocolate  Nut-Tree,  has  entire,  ellip- 
tic, oblong,  acuminate,  quite  smooth  leaves,  and 
oblong  smooth  fruit.  This  tree  is  indigenous  in 
South  America,  and  is  generally  found  at  a 
height  of  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It 
is  however  extensively  cultivated  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  in  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  The  Mexicans  call  the  tree  Chocolalt, 
hence  our  word  Chocolate  for  the  prepared 
seeds.  The  capsules  of  the  fruit  are  large, 
and  contain  each  about  25  seeds : the  pulp 
in  which  these  are  enveloped  has  a sweet 
and  not  unpleasant  taste,  and  is  frequent- 
ly eaten  where  the  tree  is  grown.  The 
trees  are  evergreens,  and  bear  fruit  and  flowers 
all  the  year  through,  but  the  usual  times  for 
gathering  the  fruit  are  in  June  and  December. 
The  cotyledons  of  the  seeds  contain  a large 
quantity  of  oily  albumen,  which  has  an  agreea- 
ble flavour,  and  on  this  account  they  are  not  only 
used  as  a principal  article  of  diet  by  the  natives 
of  the  countries  in  which  they  grow,  but  are 
now  used  for  the  same  purpose  throughout  the 
civilised  world.  The  composition  of  these  seeds 
in  which  amylaceous  matter  is  combined  with 
oil,  and  a principle,  called  Theobromine,  similar 
in  its  constitution  to  Thein  and  Caffein,  is  well 
adapted,  when  combined  with  sugar,  to  form 
a valuable  article  of  diet.  The  oil  contain- 
ed in  the  seeds  is  sometimes  obtained  se- 
parately, and  called  cocoa-butter.  It  may  be 
obtained  easily  by  expression,  especially  if  hot 
water  is  added.  It  is  said  to  be  very  nutritive, 
and  to  act  as  an  anodyne  It  is  particularly  re- 
commended for  making  ointments.  (Ersch  and 
Gruber,  ‘ Allgem.  Encycl.,’  art.  Cacao.) — Eng. 
Gyc.  This  plant  is  described  somewhat  differ- 
ently by  Dr.  Royle.  He  says,  it  is  interesting 
in  consequence  of  its  seeds  being  largely  em- 
ployed in  diet.  The  tree  is  a native  of  Mexico, 
but  extensively  cultivated  in  the  West  India 
Islands,  and  remarkable  for  its  large  and  oval, 
yellow,  cucumber-like  capsules,  hanging  from 
the  sides  of  the  trunk  and  branches.  These  are 
divided  into  5 cells,  each  filled  with  8 to  10 
ovoid  seeds,  piled  one  upon  another,  and  cover- 
ed by  a membranous  and  succulent  aril.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  these  seeds  or  nibs,  which 
are  more  or  less  esteemed.  The  kernels  of  the 
seeds  yield  by  pressure  about  one  half  their 
weight  of  a fatty  oil,  commonly  called  Butter  of 
Gacuo,  at  one  time  much  lauded  for  its  medical 
properties.  The  seeds,  pounded,  digested,  and 
boiled  with  water,  with  the  oil  skimmed  off,  and 
sweetened  with  sugar  and  milk,  afford  a whole- 
some and  agreeable  beverage.  The  Cacao  sold 
in  the  shops  consists  either  of  the  roasted  kernels 
and  husks,  or  of  the  husks  only,  ground  to 
Ipowder  ; it  is  sometimes  made  from  the  cake 
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left  after  expressing  the  oil  from  the  beans. 
“ Much  of  the  cheap  stuff  sold  under  tins  name, 
is  very  inferior,  being  made  with  damaged  nuts 
that  have  been  pressed  for  the  oil,  mixed  with 
potato-flour,  mutton-suet,  &c.”  (Cooley.)  FlaJce 
Cocao  is  Cocao  ground,  compressd,  and  flaked  by 
machinery.  Chocolate  (from  the  Indian  name 
chocolalt)  is  made  by  triturating  in  a heated 
mortar  the  roasted  seeds  without  the  husks,  10 
lbs.  witli  an  equal  quantity  of  Sugar,  and 
about  Ilf  oz.  of  Vanilla,  and  1 oz.  of  Cinnamon 
(Gadel)  into  a paste,  which  is  put  up  in  various 
forms.  “ The  mass  of  the  common  Chocolate 
sold  in  England  is  prepared  from  the  cake  left 
after  the  expression  of  the  oil,  and  this  is  fre- 
quently mixed  with  the  roasted  seeds  of  ground 
peas  and  maize,  or  potato-flour,  to  which  a suffi- 
cient quantity  of  inferior  brown  sugar,  or  treacle, 
and  mutton  suet  is  added  to  make  it  adhere  to- 
gether.— Hoyle.  The  chocolate-nut  tree  is  seen 
in  Tavoy  gardens,  and  it  brings  its  fruit  to  per- 
fection.— Mason.  This  tree  has  been  introduced 
into  Travancore,  where  it  thrives  well,  the  fruit 
is  round  but  smaller  than  that  produced  in 
South  America. — Riddell.  It  thrives  well  in  the 
Calcutta  Garden.  The  nutritive  properties  of 
chocolate  depend  on  a concrete  oil  or  butter  of 
most  agreeable  flavour,  of  which  1000  parts  of 
the  seed  yield  386. — O’ Shaughnessy , page  227. 
See  Cacao. 

(8161)  THERMOMETER,.  The  subjoin- 
ed Table  shews  the  boiling  points  of  distilled 
water  at  different  elevations,  up  to  17,455 
feet  : — 


Thermometer 

Degrees. 

Elevation. 

Feet. 

Thermometer. 

Degrees. 

Elevation. 

Feet. 

212 



0 

195 



8953 

211 



529 

194 

9502 

210 

1021 

193 

10,053 

209 



1534 

192 

10,606 

208 

— 

2049 

191 

__ 

11,161 

207 

_ 

2566 

190 



11,719 

206 

— 

3085 

189 

12,280 

205 

— 

3607 

188 

__ 

12,843 

204 

— 

4131 

187 



13,408 

203 

— 

4675 

186 



13,977 

202 

: 

5185 

185 



14,543 

201 

— 

5718 

184 



15,124 

200 

C= 

6250 

183 



15,702 

199 

6786 

182 



16,234 

198 

= 

7324 

181 



16,868 

197 

196 

z 

7S64 

8407 

180 

= 

17,455 

O’  Shaughnessy , p . 37. 


(8162)  THESPESIA,  a genus  of  Plants  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  Malvacece.  The 
species  are  trees  with  large  entire  leaves.  The 
calyx  is  truncate,  and  girded  by  a 3-leaved  deci- 
duous involucel ; the  fruit  is  a capsule  wit h 5 cells 
and  each  cell  is  semi-parted,  with  4 seeds  at  the 
base. — Eng.  Cyc. 
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(8163)  THE3PESIA  POPULNEUS,  Malta- 
cece,  Icon.  8. 


Poorsha  or  I'ooverisha, 
Tam. 


The 


Pooursung-kai,  Tam. 
Paris  KaPhul,  Duk, 


The 


Gungarave  wood  Eng. 
Gungaravae  kurra,  Tel. 


I Gungarauvee,  Tel. 

| Bupariti,  Rheed. 

Fruit. 

Ghengheravie  Kaia,  Tkl. 
Poostpa,  asvudum.  Sans. 
I Food. 

Pao  varasa  inarum.  Tam. 


Thespesia  populnea,  Poplar  Thespesia,  has 
roundish,  cordate  pointed  5-7-veiued  leaves,  with 
dot-like  scales  beneath,  with  the  peduncles  equal 
in  length  to  the  petioles.  This  plant  is  a native  of 
the  East  Indies,  Guinea,  and  the  Society  Islands  ; 
and  is  known,  where  it  grows  amongst  British 
colonists,  as  the  Umbrella-Tree  and  Tulip-Tree. 
It  attains  a height  of  about  40  feet,  and  has  large: 
yellow  flowers  with  a dark-red  centre.  In  the 
tropics  it  has  gained  for  itself  a sacred  regard, 
anil  is  planted  about  monasteries  and  convents ; 
hence  the  name  Thespesia  (divine).  There  are 
two  species,  natives  of  South  America  .•  they  are 
all  trees,  with  handsome  showy  flowers. — Eng. 
Cyc.  This  has  been  introduced  into  Tenasserim 
from  the  Madras  Coast,  and  is  quite  an  ornamental 
tree.  Linnaeus  very  appropriately  named  it  the 
poplar  hibiscus,  for  it  has  the  leaves  of  the  pop- 
lar with  the  flower  of  the  hibiscus. — Mason.  It  is 
much  used  for  avenues,  being  of  quick  growth,  and 
yielding  good  shade  This  generally  grows  from 
the  cuttings,  and  although  the  timber  is  strong,, 
hard  and  durable,  but  rarely  to  be  met  with 
good,  owing  to  the  trees  rotting  at  the  heart. 
The  tree  abounds  in  old  gardens,  and  about  all 
European  Stations,  thriving  best  near  the  sea. 
(Wight,  No  79, Mysore  9,  Palamcottah  252,  Hort. 
Garden  30.) — M.  E.  J.  R.  It  furnishes  a strong,, 
hard  and  durable  timber,  but  rarely  to  be  met  with 
good,  owing  to  the  trees  rotting  in  the  heart,  it 
grows  best  near  the  Coast. — TFight.  The  juice 
of  the  fruit  of  this  tree  is  said  by  Ainslie  to  he 
used  as  an  external  application  in  certain  cuta- 
neous affections  and  carapangs  of  children  and  a 
strong  decoction  of  the  bark  is  employed  as  a 
wash  in  the  same  complaints.  The  powder  of 
the  bark  is  prescribed,  internally,  as  an  altera- 
tive, Ains.  Mat.  Med.  p.  103.  &c.  it  affords  a 
good  wood  for  chairs  &c.  it  is  lighter  than  mod 
woods,  good  colored,  tough  and  takes  a good  po- 
lish.— Rhode's  M.  S.  S. 

(SI 64)  THEVETIA  NERIIFOLIA,  ExtlR 
Thee.  Yellow  Oleander. — This  plant  is  com- 
mon in  the  gardens  of  the  Deccan  ; grows 
to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  with  long 
tapering  leaves  ; it  is  grown  from  seed,  and 
blossoms  throughout  the  year. — Riddell.  It  is  a 
common  ornamental  shrub,  in  Calcutta.  Its  juice 
acrid.  Two  grains  of  its  bark  lias  been 


is 


dose  of 


affirmed  to  be  equal  to  an  ordinary 
Cinchona.  Ind.  Ann.  No.  6.  Of  this  garden  shrub 
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called  the  “ Exile,”  the  wood  is  worthless. 
(Hort.  Garden  1 7.)—  M.E.J.R. 

(SI 65)  T110MBATY.  Oleum  Cucumis 


COLOCYNTHIS. 

(SI 66)  THORN  APPLE. 


Datoora. 


Jowz-mazel,  Arab. 
Kala  Datoora,  Beng. 
Kaloo-attana,  Cyng. 
Kechubooh,  Egypt. 
Pommespineuse,  Fb. 
Stechapfel,  Geu. 
Datoora,  Guz.  Hind. 
Datura  stramonium, 
Lat. 

Hummatoo,  Mal. 


Gooz-giah,  Bunjdesh- 
- tie,  Pubs. 
Ivechubung,  Roteeu. 

bung,  Mal. 

Dut.ro,  Port. 

Krishna  Dhatura, 
Sans. 

Tatura,  Turk. 

Karoo  Oomatay,  Tam. 
Nulla  Ooinatie,  Tel. 


Umana,  Maleal. 


The  whole  plant  (Datura  fustuosa),  has  a rank 
odour,  which  may  be  detected  at  a distance.  All 
parts  possess  medicinal  properties.  The  seetls 
are  brownish  or  black,  flattened,  kidney  shaped, 
without  odour,  except  when  bruised,  and  have  a 
bitter  weakish  taste  . For  the  purpose  of  facili- 
tating theft,  and  other  criminal  designs,  the  seeds 
are  frequently  given  in  India  with  sweetmeats,  to 
stupify  merely,  but  not  with  the  intention  of 
killing  : although  there  is  no  doubt  that  for  the 
latter  purpose  it  has  also  been  used.  rlhe  root, 
dried  leaves,  capsules,  and  seeds  of  the  Datura 
plants,  are  recommended  by  European  medical 
practitioners  in  India,  to  be  smoked  in  cases  of 
spasmodic  asthma. — Faulkner. 

(8167)  THREAD. 


Garen,  Dut. 
Fil,  Fr. 
Zwirn,  Ger. 
Refe,  It. 


Dagha  Guz.  Hind. 
Fio,  Port. 

Nitki,  Rus. 

Hilo,  Torzal,  Sr. 


Thread  is  formed  by  twisting  together  fibres 
of  cotton,  silk,  or  flax. — Faulkner. 


(8168)  THRYSSA.  thryssa-anchovy.  The 
genus  thryssa,  says  Swainson,  “ has  the  gene- 
ral aspect  of  the  anchovy,  “ engraulis,”  but  the 
body  is  broader,  the  mouth  enormous,  and  open- 
ing almost  vertical.”  The  species  that  inhabits 
Tenasserim  waters  may  be  denominated  the 
thryssa  anchovy. — Mason. 

(8169)  THUJA,  or  THUYA,  a genus  of 
Plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Coniferce. 
This  name  is  derived  from  Ovw,  as,  on  account  of 
the  pleasant  odour  given  out  by  the  wood  in 
burning,  it  was  used  in  ancient  sacrifices.  The 
species  of  this  genus  are  more  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  Arbor  Vita:.  It  belongs  to  the 
section  of  Coniferce  called  Oapressina  by  Rich- 
ard, in  which  Cupressus,  Callitris,  Taxodium, 
and  Juniperus  are  also  included. — Fug.  Cgc. 

(8170)  THUJA  ARTICULATA  of  Desfon- 
taines  is  now  called  Callitris  quadrivalois,  Four- 
Valved  Callitris.  The  genus  Callitris  differs 
from  Thuja  in  having  the  scales  of  the  female 
catkins,  from  4 to  6 in  number,  opening  like  the 
valves  of  a regular  pericarp,  and  the  seeds  at  the 
base  of  these  scales  winged  on  the  margin.  rl  he 
Four-Valved  Callitris  has  flattened  articulated 


leaves  ; the  female  catkin  with  4 oval  pointed 
valves,  2 of  .which  have  seeds.  It  is  a native  of 
Barbary,  and  attains  a height  of  from  15  to  20 
feet.  It  was  first  discovered  by  Desfontaines  on 
Mount  Atlas  in  1796.  [Callitris.] — Eng. 
Cgc.  Thuya  articulata,  is  of  middling  height, 
sometimes  reaching  15  — 20  feet;  according 
to  Schoust  this  tree  produces  the  vernix,  or 
sandarac. — O’  Shaughnessg,  page  621.  Sanda- 
racli  occurs  in  round  or  elongated  tears, 
whitish  or  pale  citron  yellow,  brilliant,  trans- 
parent and  limpid,  brittle  under  the  teeth,  burns 
with  a clear  flame,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  difficult- 
ly so  in  turpentine,  odour,  agreeable  on  burning 
Taste  resinous  and  slightly  balsamic  used  in 
varnishes,  and  its  powder  to  prevent  ink  from 
spreading  through  unglazed  or  eroded  paper. 
In  Sweden  a sandarac  is  sold,  which  is  certainly 
supplied  by  one  of  the  junipers  of  that  country  : 
indeed  M.  Fee  assures  us  that  the  common 
junipers  secrete  a similar  resin  ; he  therefore  con- 
siders its  reference  to  the  Thuya  as  extremely 
doubtful. — O'  Shaughnessg,  pnge  621. 

(8171)  THUJA  ORIENT ALIS,  Oriental  or 
Chinese  Arbor  Yitae,  has  2-edged  branchlets  ; 
imbricated  ovato-rliomboid  adpressed  leaves,  fur 
rowed  in  the  middle  and  in  4 rows  ; the  canes 
elliptic,  with  the  interior  scales  blunt,  and  mu- 
cronate  beneath  the  apex.  It  is  a native  of 
rocky  situations  in  Siberia  and  China  and  on  the 
mountains  of  Japan. — Eng.  Cgc. 

(8172)  THUJA  PENDULA,  Pendulous  or 

Weeping  Arbor  Vitae,  has  opposite  decussating 
spreadinglanceolate,  mucronate  keeled,  somewhat 
distant  leaves  ; globose  cones  ; convex,  smooth 
scales  ; filiform  pendulous  branches.  It  is  a na- 
tive of  Tartary,  and  is  an  elegant  shrub. — Eng. 
Cgc. 

(S 1 7 3)  THUNBERGIA  (in  honour  of  Thun- 
berg  the  botanist),  a genus  of  Plants  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  Acanthacece.  It  has  a double 
calyx,  the  outer  one  2-leaved,  the  inner  about 
12-toothed.  The  corolla  is  campanulate  ; the 
capsule  beaked  and  2-celled.  The  species  are 
handsome  climbing  plants  with  a fragrant  odour, 
(Eng.  Cgc.)  with  white,  yellow,  and  blue 
flowers  ; they  require  a free  rich  sandy  soil  and 
plenty  of  drainage.  The  large  varieties  with  blue 
flowers  should  be  planted  out  and  trained  upon 
Pillars,  trellises  or  trees.  Nativesof  the  Tropics  ; 
raised  from  seeds,  cuttings,  layers,  and  suckers. 
— Riddell. 

(8174)  THUNBERGIA  ALATA,  Acan- 
thacete. — These  climbing  plants  bear  flowers 
of  various  colours.  The  T.  Grandiflora  hangs 
in  beautiful  blue  racemes,  and  is  adapted  for 
covering  trellis  work.  The  species  are  grown 
from  seed,  in  any  good  soil. — Riddell. 

(8175)  THUNBERGIA  FRAGRANS  has  a 
climbing  stain,  with  cordate  acuminate  lea\es 
I somewhat  angular  at  the  base. 
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(8176)  THUNBERGIA  G HAN  DIFLORA 
has  large  flowers  with  no  inner  calyx  ; the  leaves 
are  angular,  cordate  : the  authors'  bearded  and 
spurred.  G his  and  the  former  species  are  natives 
of  the  East  Indies. — Eng.  Ggc. 

(8177)  THUNBERGIA,  Thunbekgia.  A 
large  creeper  with  azure  flowers  belonging  to  the 
genus  thunbergia  is  a conspicuous  plant  in  the 
forests.  I do  not  find  the  species  described  in 
any  of  the  books  to  which  I can  refer. — Mason. 

(8178)  1 HI  MELACEiE,  Daphnads,  a natural 
order  of  Plants  belonging  to  the  tubiferous  group 
of  Incomplete  Exogens.  The  name  of  this  order 
is  derived  from  Thymelaa,  a plant  spoken  of  by 
the  ancients,  and  which  some  have  supposed  to 
be  the  Daphne  Gnidlum,  a plant  belonging  to  the 
present  order.  This  order  consists  of  shrubs  or 
small  frees,  very  rarely  herbaceous,  with  non- 
articulate  sometimes  spiny  branches  having  a 
very  tenacious  bark.  The  leaves  are  entire, 
simple,  without  stipules,  and  alternate  or  oppo- 
site. The  flowers  are  capitate  or  spiked,  termi- 
nal or  axillary,  occasionally  solitary  ; the  calyx  is 
tubular,  coloured,  4-cleft,  with  an  imbricate  aesti- 
vation ; the  stamens  are  2,  4,  or  8 in  number, 
inserted  into  the  tube  with  2-celled  anthers, 
dehiscing  lengthwise  in  the  middle  ; the  ovary  is 
solitary,  with  a solitary  pendulous  ovule.  The 
fruit  is  hard  and  dry,  or  drupaceous.  The  seed 
has  little  or  no  albumen,  a straight  embryo,  with 
a short  radicle  and  entire  cotyledons.  This  order 
is  related  to  Santulacee,  from  which  it  differs  in 
its  inferior  calyx.  It  is  also  allied  to  Elmgnacee 
and  Proteacee , from  both  of  which  it  is  distin- 
guished by  its  pendulous  ovules.  Lindley  re- 
fers to  this  order  Partling’s  Jnthobolece,  on 
account  of  their  superior  fruit.  The  species  are 
found  in  Europe,  but  are  not  common  ; they 
occur  in  greatest  abundance  in  the  cooler  parts 
of  India  and  South  America,  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  in  Australia.  The  most  pro- 
minent property  of  this  order  is  their  causti- 
city, which  resides  in  their  bark.  When  applied 
to  the  skin  it  produces  vesication,  and  pain  in 
the  mouth  when  chewed.  The  bark  of  several 
of  the  species  is  very  tough,  and  may  be  manu- 
factured into  cordage.  Passerina  tincioria  yields 
a yellow  dye,  which  is  used  in  the  south 
of  Europe  to  colour  wool.  The  various  spe- 
cies of  Daphne  possess  active  properties  ; some 
are  used  for  dyeing,  some  are  poisonous,  and 
the  Daphne  Lagetta  is  the  Lace-Bark-Tree 
of  Jamaica.  [Daphne.] — Eng.  Cyc.  According 
to  Dr.  O’Shaughnessy,  this  order  of  plants 
is  very  uniform  in  character,  and  is  formed  of 
shrubs  or  herbs  with  simple  and  alternate 
leaves,  axillary  or  terminal  flowers.  Its  most 
remarkable  genera  are  the  Daphne,  Lagetta,  and 
Dirca,  from  which  some  valuable  medicines,  and 
the  celebrated  Nipal  paper  are  derived.  Plants 
of  this  order  are  common  in  the  central  parts  of 
temperate  latitudes,  and  abound  in  the  mountain- 
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I ;ou.®  r(jn'i°n8  °1  Asia.  A few  are  found  iu  tropical 
latitudes,  as  Linostoma  in  Southern  India.  On. 
the  other  hand,  species  of  Daphne  are  common 
m the  coldest  latitudes.  An  acrid  stimulant 
principle  abounds  in  most  of  the  species  hither- 
to examined,  and  which  possesses  very  valuable 
medicinal  properties,  though  not  devoid  of  dan-  i 
gei  ous  powers,  if  taken  in  excessive  doses.  A 
ciystaline  substance  named  Daphnine  lias  also  I 
been  separated  Irom  the  bark  of  some  species  of 
Daphne.' — O’Shaughnessy,  page  599. 

(8179)  1 HYMU S {Ov^os ) the  name  of  a genus 
of  Plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Lamia, 
cece  or  Labiate.  It  has  an  ovate  bilabiate 
calyx  with  13  ribs  ; the  upper  lip  is  trifld,  the 
lower  lip  is  bifid  with  ciliated  subulate  segments, 
and  throat  villous  inside;  the  corolla  with 
1 lie  upper  lip  erect,  nearly  plane,  notched,  i 
lower  patent  and  trifid  ; stamens  straight,  ex- 
seited  ; anthers  2-celled,  styles  bifid  at  apex.  ] 
All  the  species  are  small  under-shrubs  with  usu- 
ally purplish  flowers.  Between  20  and  30. 
species  have  been  described  by  botanists,  most 
ot  them  inhabitants  of  Europe,  especially  the  re- 
gion of  the  Mediterranean  : one  only  is"  a native 
of  the  British  Isles. 

(8180)  THYMUS  CHAMYEDRYS,  Wild. 
Thyme,  or  Mother-of-Thyme,  is  a suflruticose  ; 
riant,  with  wliorled  or  capitate  flowers,  branchedi  • 
decumbent  stems  with  plain  ovate  obtuse  entire 
^etiolate  leaves,  more  orless  ciliated  at  the  base  ; 
upper  lip  of  the  corolla  ovate,  4-angular  ; upper 
lip  of  the  calyx  with  short  ovate-lanceolate  leaves,  ; 
with  subulate  ciliated  teeth.  It  is  a native  of 
Great  Britain,  on  hills  and  in  dry  pastures,  and 
throughout  Europe  and  the  north  of  Asia. 
This  plant  has  the  same  sensible  properties  as 
the  last.  One  of  the  varieties  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Lemon-Thyme,  on  account  of  its  scent 
resembling  the  lemon. 

(8181)  THYMUS  MASTIC  HINA,  Mastich- 
Tliyme,  or  Herb-Mastich,  has  ovate  or  oblong 
obtuse  petiolate  leaves,  narrowed  at  the  base 
and  not  ciliated  ; the  calyx  is  villous,  with, 
feathery  subulate  teeth,  which  are  longer  than 
the  tube.  It  is  a native  of  dry  sandy  uncultiva- 
ted places  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Barbary.  It 
exhales  a sent  resembling  mastich.  It  is  the 
Marum  Vulgare  of  older  botanists,  and  at  one 
time  had  some  reputation  as  an  Errhme, — 
Eng.  Cyc. 

(8182)  THYMUS  SERPYLLUM,  Linmcus,, 
appears  to  be  different  Irom  the  above,  having 
uniformly  hairy  prostrate  creeping  stems  distinct 
from  the  ascending  capitate  flower-stems.  It  is 
not  a native  of  Great  Britain.  Thymus  Serpilluiu 
is  mentioned  in  the  Ben.  Ph.  228. 

(8183)  THYMUS  VULGARIS,  Common  or 
Garden  Thyme,  Ipar,  Hind  : is  an  erect  plant,  or 
sometimes  procumbent  at  the  base,  or  clothed 
with  a hoary  pubescence  ; the  leaves  are  sessile, 
linear,  or  ovato-lanceolate,  acute,  with  revolute 
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edges,  fascicled  in  the  axils  ; the  teeth  of  the 
upper  lip  of  the  calyx  are  lanceolate,  but  the 
segments  of  the  lower  lip  are  subulate  and  ciliat- 
ed. This  plant  is  a native  of  the  south-west 
parts  of  Europe,  in  dry  plains  and  on  hills,  and 
uncultivated  places  free  from  woods.  It  is  very 
much  branched,  and  has  purplish  flowers.  This 
species  is  cultivated  for  culinary  purposes,  and 
many  varieties  of  it  are  met  with  in  gardens. 
It  has  a pungent  aromatic  odour  and  taste. 

Thymus  vulgaris  is  a delicate  plant  to  rear. 
Is  best  performed  by  seed,  but  it  may 
be  increased  by  slips,  and  dividing  the  root. 
It  requires  a rich  soil,  and  the  space  of  six  inch- 
es between  each  plant.  Best  grown  in  pots. 
— Riddell.  It  is  raised  from  seed,  requires  a 
sandy  soil  and  free  drainage,  used  in  soups,  &c. 
— Jaffrey. 

(8184)  TIDES.  The  usual  vertical  rise  and 
fall  of  the  tides  in  the  straits  of  Malacca  is  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  feet,  while  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  in  the  same  latitude  there  is  scarcely 
any  variation.  The  Tides  at  Singapore  corres- 
pond in  this  respect  with  those  in  the  straits. 
The  vertical  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  upon  the 
coast  of  Cochin-China  varies  from  six  to  fourteen 
feet,  and  the  periods  and  duration  of  the  ebb  and 
flood  are  by  no  means  regular.  In  latitude  12°, 
on  the  same  shore,  there  is  but  one  tide  in  the 
course  of  twenty-four  hours.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  tides  in  the  tropics  rise  and  fall  very 
little.  Although  it  is  granted  that  in  high  lati- 
tudes the  perpendicular  flow  and  ebb  is  generally 
greater  than  in  low,  still  there  are  many  exam- 
ples of  considerable  tides  in  the  latter.  At  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  in  latitude  22°, 
Horsburg  states  that  the  perpendicular  depth  of 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides  is  from  thirty  six 
feet  at  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon.  So  also, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  in  Surat  road, 
it  is  from  twenty  to  twenty-one  feet,  and  from 
fifteen  to  seventeen  in  Bombay  harbour,  again, 
in  the  Gulf  of  Martaban,  which  is  far  within  the 
tropics,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide,  at  the  full 
and  change  of  the  moon,  is  twenty-three  and 
twenty-four  feet,  and  of  Rangoon  bar  about 
twenty  or  twenty-one  feet.  In  Gasper  straits, 
within  2£°  of  the  equator,  there  is  occasionally, 
from  local  causes,  a rise  and  fall  of  sixteen  or 
seventeen  feet  on  the  spring  tide,  but  this  is  rare 
in  places  so  near  the  equator.  These  instances, 
all  from  Horsburg,  show  that  very  considerable 
tides  occur  within  the  tropics. — American  Ex- 
pedition to  Japan, pages  148  and  156. 

(8185)  TIELLA  in  Malay  ala  and  Tamil,  a 
tree  which  is  not  much  known  in  Ceylon.  It 
grows  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter. 
It  is  used  by  the  natives  in  the  frames  of  country 
boats ; and,  from  its  strength  and  durability,  is 
found  to  answer  the  purpose  well. — Edge,  Ceylon. 

(8186)  TIGRIDIA  CONCHIFLORA.  Iri- 
DE.fi.  Tiger  Flower.  These  beautiful  flowers 
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are  grown  like  other  lilies,  the  flowers  open  in 
the  morning,  and  are  of  a short  duration  : a se- 
cond blossom  appears  on  the  same  stem  about 
the  third  day  alter  the  first  has  withered. — Rid- 
dell. 

(8187)  TIL.  Sesamurm  Orientals. 
(8188)  TILES. 

Tegole,  Embrici,  It. 


Tuiles,  Fa. 
Dachziegel,  Ger. 
Kuprail,  Guz.  Hind. 


Tscherepiza,  lius. 
Tejas,  Sp. 


Tiles  are  made  of  clay,  and  baked  in  an  oven 
or  in  the  open  air,  to  harden  them.  They  are  of 
various  shapes  and  sizes,  and  are  used  chiefly  for 
covering  roofs,  and  occasionally  also,  for  paving 
floors  and  making  drains. — Faulkner. 

(8189)  I ILIACEjE,  Lindenblooms,  a natural 
order  of  Plants  belonging  to  the  syncarpous 
group  of  Polypetalous  Dicotyledons.  This  order 
consists  of  trees  or  shrubs,  seldom  of  herbaceous 
plants,  with  simple,  toothed,  alternate  leaves, 
furnished  with  stipules.  The  flowers  are  axillary. 
The  calyx  consists  of  4 or  5 sepals,  which  are 
valvular  in  aestivation  ; the  petals  4 or  5,  witli 
mostly  a little  pit  at  their  base  ; the  stamens 
are  hypogynous,  mostly  indefinite,  with  oval  or 
roundish  2-celled  anthers  bursting  lengthwise  ; 
the  disc  is  formed  of  glands,  which  are  equal 
in  number  to  the  petals  and  opposite  to  them  ; 
the  ovary  is  single,  composed  of  from  4 to  10 
carpels,  with  a single  style  and  stigma  divid- 
ed into  lobes  according  to  the  number  of  the 
carpels  ; seeds  numerous,  with  erect  embryo, 
and  abundant  albumen.  This  order  is  nearly 
allied  to  &tercul'iacece  and  Malvacece,  from  which 
it  differs  in  its  glandular  disc,  distinct  stamens, 
and  2-celled  anthers.  The  species,  of  which 
there  are  about  250,  are  arranged  in  82  genera, 
and  are  generally  diffused  throughout  the  tropi- 
cal and  temperate  parts  of  the  globe. 

Tiliacece  possess  no  active  properties  ; they 
abound  in  a mucilaginous  wholesome  juice. 
The  fibres  of  the  inner  bark  are  very  tough,  and 
are  used  for  a variety  of  economical  purposes. 
[Tilia.]  The  wood  is  generally  white,  light, 
and  tough  ; that  of  Greioia  elastiea,  is  used  for 
making  bows  in  India.  The  Trineomalee-Wood 
used  at  Madras  for  making  the  Massoola  boats 
is  the  produce  of  Benya  Ammonilla.  Tire 
Corchorus  olitorius  is  cultivated  in  Egypt  for 
use  as  a pot-herb. — Eng  Cyc. 

(8190)  TIMALIA  (Horsfield),  a genus  of 
Birds  thus  characterised  : — Bill  strong,  compress- 
ed, deep  (altum).  Nostrils  subrounded.  Wings 
short,  rounded.  Tail  elongated  and  graduated. 


twice  as 


large 


as  the 


Feet  strong  ; hind-claw 
middle  anterior  claw. 

(8191)  TIMALIA  PILEATA.  Body  ovate, 
rather  stout.  General  colour  above,  brown  with 
an  olivaceous  tint  ; underneath,  testaceous  inclin- 
ing to  gray.  Head  capped  with  saturated  chest- 
nut. Throat  and  cheeks  white.  Breast  white 
inclining  to  gray,  marked,  with  intensely  black 
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stripes  by  the  shafts  of  the  plumes.  Bill  black 
and  shining.  Feet  brown.  (Horsfield.)  Dr. 
Horsfield  observes  that  the  species  is  not  unfre- 
quent in  the  groves  and  small  woods  which 
abound  throughout  Java.  It  often,  lie  says, 
approaches  villages  and  plantations  construct- 
ing its  nest  in  the  hedges ; and  he  speaks 
ol  it  as  one  ot  the  social  birds  that  de- 
light to  dwell  in  the  vicinity  of  cultivation.  In 
large  forests  he  did  not  notice  it.  He  describes 
its  flight  as  low  and  interrupted,  and  adds  that 
wherever  it  resides  it  is  a welcome  neighbour,  in 
consequence  of  the  peculiarity  and  pleasantness 
of  its  note,  which  consists  of  a slow  repetition 
of  the  five  tones  of  the  diatonic  scale  (c,  d,  e, 
F,  G),  which  it  chants  with  perfect  regularity, 
several  times  in  succession,  and  at  small  inter- 
vals of  time.  Dr.  Horsfield  further  remarked 
that  the  sixth  tone  was  sometimes  added ; but  as 
this  required  apparently  an  extraordinary  effort, 
it  was  by  no  means  so  agreeable  to  a musical 
ear  as  the  simple  repetition  of  the  five  notes, 
which  appear  to  be  the  natural  compass  of  the 
bird’s  organs.  (‘  Zoological  Researches  in  Java.’) 
(8192)  TIMBER  TREES,  Timber  and  Fancy 
Woods  of  Eastern  and  Southern  Asia. — 
The  preservation  of  the  Forests  of  India  and  the 
search  for  timbers  and  fancy  woods,  suitable  for 
the  purposes  of  the  State  and  wants  of  the  people, 
have  long  been  objects  of  attentive  interest  to  the 
Governments  of  the  several  Presidencies  in  In- 
dia. Amongst  the  earliest  of  the  scientific  in- 
vestigators we  find  recorded  the  names  of  Dr. 
Roxburgh,  Dr.  Ainslie,  Dr.  Wallich,  Dr.  Royle, 
Dr.  Gibson,  Dr.  Falconer,  Dr.  McClelland,  Mr. 
Graham,  Dr.  Wight,  and  Revd  Mr.  Mason  ; while 
Mr.  Edye,  Colonel  Frith,  Captain  Dance,  and 
Mr.  Rohde,  may  each  be  mentioned  as  hav- 
ing applied  a large  practical  knowledge  of  the 
qualities  of  timber,  to  ascertain  the  woods  suit- 
able for  the  manufacturing  industries  of  India. 
The  course  adopted  by  the  principal  of  the  scien- 
tific inquirers  in  identifying  the  plants,  has  been  to 
endeavour  to  identify  the  tree  botanically,  and 
then  supply  the  names  by  which  it  was  familiar- 
ly known  to  the  people  of  the  country,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  if  not  the  only  proper  mode,  it  is 
a more  correct  method  than  to  endeavour  to  trace 
out  the  botanical  name  of  a plant  from  its  native 
name.  In  following  the  latter  course,  it  is  im- 
possible but  that,  from  the  twenty  or  thirty 
languages  spoken  throughout  ihe  regions  of 
which  we  are  endeavouring  to  record  the  products, 
the  same  plant  must  come  to  be  described  re- 
peatedly under  different  names,  and  true  pro- 
gress will  not  be  made  until  having  properly 
identified  the  botanic  relations  of  the  plant,  the 
subject  be  completed  by  endeavouring  to  supply 
all  the  synonyms  by  which  it  is  known.  The 
latter  is  the  course  that  we  will  try  to  adopt  in 
arranging  the  names  of  the  trees  producing  the 
Timber  and  Fancy  Woods  of  India  and  of  Eastern 
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and  Southern  Asia.  One  point  which  practical 
men  should  particularly  be  made  aware  of  is, 
that  the  vast  extent  of  the  regions  we  are  de- 
scribing, their  various  climates  and  physical  con- 
ditions, render  it  impossible  that  the*  same  tree- 
can  produce  the  same  quality  of  timber  in  everyv 
locality  where  it  grows,  and  this  indicates  the 
necessity  of  not  pinning  their  faith  on  to  any- 
one wood  merely  because  a wood  from  the  same 
tree,  the  growth  of  another  district,  may  have- 
been  found  highly  suitable  for  the  work  to 
which  it  was  put.  We  would  especially  ask  our 
ordnance  friends  to  keep  this  point  in  view 
and  not  to  use  a wood  however  lauded,  unless  - 
the  timber  have  been  brought  from  the  same 
place  as  it  was  obtained  by  those  whose  praise  ■ 
they  act  on,  or  until  severe  trials  has  proved  that’ 
when  grown  in  the  new  locality,  the  timber 
it  yields  is  equal  to  all  that  is  required  of  it.  As- 
an  instance  of  this,  we  may  cite  the  majestic- 
teak  which  grows  Ho  an  immense  height  in; 
Malabar,  on  the  Godavery,  in  Pegu  and  Teuas-- 
seriin,  proceeds  far  into  the  interior  of  India, . 
and  may  be  seen  in  the  mountains  of  Bundel- 
curid,  but  there  only  in  the  form  of  a moderate  - 
sized  shrub  ; and  even  where  it  presents  the  same 
form  of  a gigantic  tree  as  in  Malabar  and  Pegu, 
the  quality  of  the  timber  it  yields  is  essentially  - 
dissimilar.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact  renders  i 
it  necessary  that  in  our  observations  on  the  • 
Timber  trees,  Timber  and  Fancy  Woods  of  India  . 
and  of  Eastern  and  Southern  Asia,  we  should  not 
only  note  the  trees  generally,  but  furnish  also  the 
names  of  such  as  are  found  useful  in  certain 
districts.  Our  remarks  will  therefore  embrace 
a few  observations  on  the  uses  of  timber,  a list 
of  all  the  trees  known  to  produce  timber  in 
some  part  or  other  of  the  regions  we  are  notic- 
ing, and  separate  lists  and  notices  of  the  trees 
of  particular  districts. 

The  total  annual  importation  of  timber  info 
Great  Britain  is  nearly  two  million  loads,  or  one 
hundred  million  of  cubic  feet,  entered  under  the 
several  designations  of  “ timber  or  unsawu  wood,” 

“ deals  and  planks  or  sawn  wood  “ teak 
“ staves,”  and  ‘1  lath  wood.” 


The  following  Table  shows  the  countries  from  which 
wood  was  chiefly  imported  in  the  year  1849. 


Timber, 

Deals. 

Teak. 

Staves. 

o 

o 

is 

'*C3 

Russia,  

41,419 

173,586 



825 

15,539 

Sweden, 

28,679 

79  843 

— 

150 

1.119 

Norwav, 

28,930 

50,805 



95 

103 

Prussia,  

117,470 

35,006 

— 

19,213 

6,169 

Ilunse  Towns,  

2441 

68 

— 

1,012 

— 

Tuscany, 

Papal  Territories, 

2,299 

9 

— 

— 

— 

2,106 

3 

— 

— 

— 

Western  Africa, 

1 

— 

9.596 

— 

— 

British  India, 

1 

o 

17459 

56 

— 

Australia,  

977 

540 

1 

4 

— 

British  North  America,  

578,748 

46S.672 

9 

45,164  14.81! 

British  Guiana 

■1 

19 

4 

103 

( 

United  States,  

13,832 

839 

13,309 

— 

Miscellaneous 

1,002 

491 

633 

36 

57 

Total  loads 

817.909 

80fl  783 

27,702 

79,917 

37,8^ 
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Of  the  chief  woods  employed  in  shipbuilding 
seven  have  long  been  acknowledged  as  first-rate 
by  the  authorities  at  Lloyd’s  ; and  to  this  number 
must  now  be  added  an  eighth,  namely,  iron-bark, 
which  has,  in  fact,  only  been  admitted  as  a 
first-class  wood  since  the  period  of  opening  the 
Exhibition  in  May  1851.  These  eight  woods  are, 


1 English  oak, 

2 American  live  oak, 

3 African  oak, 

4 Moning  said 


5 East  India  teak, 

6 Green  heart, 

7 Morra, 

8 Iron  bark. 


At  the  great  Exhibition  ot  1851,  the  collection 
of  East  Indian  woods,  exhibited  by  the  Honorable 
East  India  Company  (p.  884)  was  by  far  the  most 
extensive  series  ot  woods  in  the  whole  Exhibi- 
tion, and  constituted  a very  valuable  part  ot  the 
great  collection  ot  Indian  raw  produce.  It  was 
remarkable  for  the  large  number  ot  specimens, 
the  excellence  of  many  of  them,  anti  the  valua- 
ble practical  information  to  be  gained  by  their 
jxamination.  The  collection  consisted  ot  many 
Hundred  specimens,  and  included  several  minor  or 
ocal  collections  of  great  interest.  Amongst 
diese  were  the  valuable  collections  of  Drs.  Rox- 
jurgli  and  Wallich  (884,885);  an  extensive 
series  of  the  woods  of  the  Malay  peninsula, 
Amherst,  Tavoy,  Tenasserim,  Prince  of  Wales’ 
Island,  Assam,  Cuddapah,  Madras,  Orissa,  &c. 

Considering  the  extent  and  importance  of  Dr. 
Wallich’s  collection,  the  Jury  would  certainly 
iave  awarded  to  him  a medal  had  not  the  fact 
ffhisbeinga  member  of  the  jury  precluded  them 
rom  doing  so.  They  awarded  a Prize  Medal  to 
Mr.  Commissioner  Blundell  (p.  885)  for  a very 
valuable  collection  of  Amherst  woods.  They 
1 1 so  awarded  a Prize  Medal  to  Messrs.  Almeida 
rf  Singapore  (p.  890)  for  tine  specimens  of 
Lingoa-wood  and  Kaya-buka. 

The  smaller  series  of  woods  contributed  by 
Messrs.  A.  P.  Onslow,  of  Ganjam  ; D.Mayne,  of 
Juddapah  (p.  188)  ; General  Tulloch,  Madras  ; 
Japtain  Ogilvie  of  Masulipatam ; Major  Mait- 
and,  and  Colonel  Balfour,  of  Madras  ; Dr.Hun- 


tliat  even  the  most  porous  and  spongy  woods 
may  be  rendered  to  some  extent  capable  of  re- 
sisting all  such  influences,  by  being  impregnated 
with  various  solutions,  but  it  is  obviously  far  bet- 
ter, when  possible,  to  select  such  woods  as  are 
naturally  saturated  with  resinous  and  aromatic 
substances,  as  in  this  latter  case  all  cost  of 
preparation  is  saved,  besides  that  the  preserv- 
ing matter  is  far  more  perfectly  disseminated 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  wood  than  can  possi- 
bly be  effected  by  any  artificial  process  after  the 
tree  is  felled.  In  examining  the  comparative 
value  of  different  sorts  of  wood,  it  is  of  the  first 
importance  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  encrust- 
ing matter  deposited  throughout  the  cells  and 
tubes  of  the  wood.  For  all  practical  purposes, 
those  woods  appear  to  be  best  in  which  the 
cells  are  lined  with  resinous  matter  ; those  filled 
with  hygroscopic  gummy  matter  are,  for  the  most 
part,  of  less  value  ; they  are  seasoned  with  diffi- 
culty, and  are  always  more  liable  to  decay.  The 
best  woods  are  those  having  a strong  fibre  pro- 
tected from  all  external  influences  by  a coat  of 
resinous  matter,  or  at  least  of  a matter  insoluble  in 
water,  and  one  which  does  not  attract  atmospheric 
moisture.  It  is  probable  also,  that  some  of  the  orna- 
mental and  other  woods  of  India  will  become  arti- 
cles of  import  into  Britain  when  their  properties 
and  uses  are  better  known  and  appreciated  by 
that  country’s  artizans. — Jur.  Rep.  o/’I851. 

Timber. — The  most  important  application  of 
wood  is  in  the  building  and  repairing  of  houses 
and  ships,  and  in  the  construction  of  machinery. 
For  this  purpose  the  larger  trees,  which  come 
under  the  denomination  of  timber,  are  chiefly 
employed.  Though  England  long  supplied 
its  own  wants,  increasing  population,  led  to 
an  extensive  demand  on  other  countries 
for  the  supply  of  timber,  which  was  met 
chiefly  by  vast  pine  forests  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  and  northern  Europe,  and  also  from  Ca- 
nada. Timber  from  the  latter  country,  however, 
was  soon  found  to  be  inferior  in  strength  and 


ter,  of  Madras  ; Dr.Wight,  of  Coimbatore  ; Cap- 
tain Marquart,  of  Chittagong  ; and  J.  R.  Colvin, 
of  Moulmein  (pp  883,891),  were  also  severally 
deemed  worthy  of  Honorable  mention.  The 
nature  and  properties  of  many  of  these  Indian 
woods  was  very  little  known  in  Britain,  and 
hough,  for  the  most  part,  it  is  not  probable 
that  it  would  be  found  worth  while  to  import 
diem  into  Europe,  yet  their  importance  to  India 
is  every  year  increasing,  and  must  necessarily 
.‘ontinue  to  do  so,  as  the  demand  for  timber  in 
India  for  railways  and  other  engineering  works 
increases.  For  such  uses  it  is  desirable,  not 
only  that  the  wood  should  be  strong  and  not 
iable  to  decay  from  mere  exposure  to  the  weather, 
but,  also,  that  it  should  work  freely,  and  be 
able  to  withstand  the  ravages  of  the  various 
insects  to  which  wood  of  all  kinds  is  more  or 
less  exposed  in  tropical  countries.  It  is  true 


durability  to  that  of  the  north  of  Europe,  and  fell 
into  disesteem  among  ship  builders  ; hence  arose 
the  practice  of  introducing  the  words  “ Memel 
fir”  in  specifications  for  building. 

Conservation.' — The  preservation  of  growing 
timber  is  an  art  of  considerable  importance,  and 
can  only  be  said  to  be  cultivated  in  countries 
where  timber  is  comparatively  scarce. 

The  practice  of  thinning  out  plantations  is  of 
importance  not  only  as  affording  a supply  of 
wood,  but,  by  admitting  an  increased  supply  of 
air  and  light  to  the  remaining  trees,  their  growth 
is  greatly  promoted.  Forest  trees  are  often  plan- 
ted on  soil  that  is  unfit  for  other  purposes, 
and  by  the  annual  fall  of  leaves  they  accumulate 
in  time  a certain  depth  of  soil. 

Seasoning. — The  proper  time  for  the  felling 
of  trees  is  that  in  which  the  largest  quantity 
of  hard  and  durable  wood  can  be  obtained 
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ns  free  from  sap  ns  possible.  It  is  a com- 
mon fault  to  fell  trees  before  they  have  attained 
their  maturity.  If  suffered  to  complete  their 
growth  they  would  have  the  heartwood  of  equal 
weight  and  strength  throughout,  whereas  in 
those  cut  down  prematurely,  the  centre  wood 
alone  possesses  this  requisite,  the  outer  con- 
centric rings  being  considerably  softer:  such  tim- 
ber may  be  said  to  decrease  in  hardness  and 
strength  in  arithmetical  proportion  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  sap  wood.  Timber  is  felled  dur- 
ing the  cold  months,  when  the  natural  juices 
are  most  inactive  and  the  tree  is  in  a measure 
dormant.  But  before  the  timber  can  be  used, 
the  juices  must  be  got  rid  of  from  the  capillary 
vessels,  or  the  wood  will  remain  moist  or  green 
for  a considerable  period,  and  the  planks  formed 
from  it  will,  in  a confined  situation,  become 
stained,  and  then  subject  to  decay  or  dry  rot  : 
these  effects  are  prevented  by  free  exposure  to 
dry  air.  It  is  usual  in  the  royal  dock  yards  to 
cut  out  the  timbers  for  ships  of  the  required 
shape  and  dimensions  about  a year  before  they 
are  framed  together,  and  the  skeleton  frame  is 
usually  left  another  year  to  complete  the  season- 
ing. Other  mischiefs  almost  as  fatal  as  decay 
also  occur  to  unseasoned  woods  ; round  blocks, 
cut  out  of  the  entire  circular  stem  of  green  wood, 
or  the  same  pieces  divided  into  quarter- 
iugs,  split  in  the  direction  of  the  medullary 
rays,  or  radially  ; also,  though  less  frequently, 
upon  the  annual  rings.  Such  of  the  round  blocks 
as  consist  of  the  entire  section  contract  pretty 
equally,  and  nearly  retain  their  circular  form, 
but  those  from  the  quarterings  become  oval 
from  their  unequal  shrinking.  In  general,  woods 
do  not  alter  in  any  material  degree  in  respect  to 
length.  Boards  and  flat  pieces  contract,  however, 
in  width  ; they  warp  and  twist,  and  when  they 
are  fitted  as  panels  into  loose  grooves,  they  shrink 
away  from  that  edge  which  happens  to  be  the 
most  slightly  held  ; but  when  restrained  by  mills, 
mortises,  or  other  unyielding  attachments,  which 
do  not  allow  them  the  power  of  contraction,  they 
split  with  irresistible  force,  and  the  materials 
and  labour  thus  improperly  employed  will  ren- 
der no  useful  service  ” The  natural  juices 
of  the  tree  must  be  got  rid  of  by  seasoning 
in  order  that  the  wood  may  become  dry  and 
hard.  After  the  tree  has  been  lopped,  barked, 
and  roughly  squared,  it  is  left  for  some  time 
exposed  to  the  weather,  and  may  be  soaked  in 
fresh  running  water  (as  some  think)  with  advan- 
tage, or  boiled  or  steamed.  This  dilutes  and 
washes  out  the  juices,  and  the  more  readily 
evaporates  from  the  wood  at  a subsequent  period, 
and  the  colour  of  white  woods  is  said  to  be 
improved  thereby.  In  this  way,  fir  timber,  on 
its  arrival  at  the  port  of  Loudon,  is  commonly 
formed  into  floats  on  the  Thames,  and  allowed 
to  remain  for  some  time.  When  removed  from 
the  water,  it  is  left  to  dry  thoroughly  before  it  is 
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taken  to  the  pit  to  be  sawn ; usually  it  is  blocked 
up  fioiri  the  ground  so  as  to  have  a free  circula- 
tiou  of  air,  and  if  it  be  cut  into  boards,  they 
should  be  piled  one  on  the  other  with  billets  o‘f 
wood  between  them,  or  laid  in  a triangular 
lorm,  with  their  ends  alternating  so  as  to 
allow  the  air  to  have  free  access  to  them 
Thin  pieces  will  be  seasoned  in  about  a 
year,  but  thick  wood  requires  two  or  three, 
years  before  it  is  removed  into  the  house- 
to  complete  the  drying.  The  warm  air  of  a 
stove-heated  room  will  then  act  upou  it  with 
benefit.  In  the  stacking  of  timber  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seasoning,  the  pile  should  be  so  far 
raised  from  the  ground  as  to  allow  the  air  to 
circulate  below,  as  well  as  around  and  through  i 
it  ; and  if  not  sheltered  from  the  rain,  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  wet  from  lodging 
in  any  part.  It  is  now  usual  in  dockyards  to 
have  elevated  supports  of  iron  or  of  stone  for  the. 
stacking  ot  timber,  and  ships  are  now  built  under 
covered  sheds.  The  drying  of  timber  should  be. 
gradual,  for  it  rapid,  it  suffers  a loss  in  toughness 
as  well  as  in  pliability  : the  pores  at  and  near 
the  surface  become  contracted,  and  prevent  the. 
interior  moisture  from  escaping.  Plans  for  the 
more  rapid  drying  of  timber  by  means  of  kilns 
have,  however,  been  tried,  as  in  Price’s  patent, 
in  which  timber  destined  for  building  pur- 
poses is  placed  in  a room,  into  the  lower  part 
of  which  hot  and  dry  air  is  introduced,  and 
this,  charged  with  the  moisture  of  the  timber,  is 
allowed  to  escape  at  the  upper  part.  Bv  this, 
timber  can  he  seasoned  in  one  third  of  the  time  . 
required  in  the  open  air.  Oak  loses  nearly  two 
fifths  of  its  weight  by  proper  seasoning.  ' The  . 
timber  should  be  dry  before  it  is  cut  into  planks, 
or  they  would  be  liable  to  warp  and  shrink. 

l)ecay. — The  presence  of  air,  light,  and 
moisture  seems  to  be  necessary  to  the  re- 
vegetation of  timber  or  the  growth  of  that 
fungus  which  leads  to  its  destruction.  Mr. 
Fincham  of  Her  Majesty’s  dock-yard  bored 
a hole  in  one  of  the  timbers  of  an  old 
ship  built  ol  oak,  the  wood  being  sound,  and  in 
24  lioui-3  the  admission  of  air  caused  the  hole  to 
be  lined  with  a white  mouldiness  due  to  the  growth 
of  a peculiar  fungus,  which  some  time  after 
became  so  compact  as  to  admit  of  being  with- 
drawn like  a stick.  Cracks  or  spliis  in  timber 
would  therefore  predispose  it  to  decay  in  damp 
situations  by  admiting  the  air.  There  are 
great  differences  in  woods  ns  to  their  power  of 
resisting  decay  ; some  perish  in  a year  or  two, 
others  are  sound  and  even  fragrant  for  centuries. 
Teak  has  been  found  to  last  six  or  seven  times 
as  long  as  oak  when  used  in  green  houses,  as 
boxes  for  growing  plants,  the  latter  wood  not 
existing  more  than  two  or  three  years  ; but  the 
moist  atmosphere,  light  and  heat  of  a greenhouse 
form  a severe  trial  for  any  wood. 

Fancy  wood. — In  addition  to  timber-trees, 
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vast  variety  of  woods  are  used 
Dental  purposes.  In  a series  of 
ontributed  by  Professor  Forbes 
vrt  Journal,  on  “ Woods  used  for  Orna- 
nent  and  Purposes  of  Art,”  some  clear  distinc- 
ions,  detinitions,  and  descriptions  are  given, 

. Inch  Mr.  Tomlinson,  with  the  permission  of  the 
mblisher,  abridged.  The  term  wood  is  com- 
nonlv  applied  to  those  portions  of  the  vege- 
able*  axis  that  are  sufficiently  hard  to  offer 
onsiderable  resistance  and  solidity,  so  as  to 
>e  used  for  purposes  requiring  various  de- 
Tees  of  firmness  and  strength.  Every  flower- 
ng  plant  is  composed  of  an  axis,  and  the 
ppeudages  of  the  axis  ; the  former  consisting 
if  the  stem  and  root,  the  latter  of  the  leaves  and 
lowers.  In  trees,  shrubs,  and  under-shrubs, 
he  axis  is  said  to  be  woody ; in  herbs  it  is 
enned  herbaceous.  In  the  former,  stems  are 
lermanent,  and  do  not  die  to  the  ground  annu- 
lly,  as  is  the  habit  of  the  latter.  A shrub,  a 
ree,  an  undershrub,  a bush,  are  merely  grada- 
ions  of  magnitude  in  perennial  plants ; woods 
aluable  for  purposes  of  Art  and  Manufacture 
re  derived  from  all  of  them.  But  as  bulk  and 
limensions  are  necessary  to  make  timber  availa- 
ile  for  extensive  use,  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
uir  ornamental  woods  are  derived  from  trees, 
.’here  are,  however,  some  remarkable  exceptions, 
"he  wood  of  roots  is  different  in  structure  from 
he  wood  of  stems,  and  the  same  tree  may  fur- 
lish  two  very  different  kinds  of  ornamental 
rood,  according  as  they  are  derived  from  its 
seending  or  its  descending  axis.  The  wood 
if  the  inner  portions  of  a stem  may  be  of 
ery  different  colour  and  quality  from  that 
f its  outer  parts.  In  the  immediate  neigh- 
lourhood  of  the  origin  of  branches,  it  may 
xhibit  varieties  of  pattern,  such  as  to  render 
t greatly  more  ornamental  than  elsewhere,  and 
n some  cases,  when  under  the  influence  of  morbid 
;rowth,  reveals  additional  beauties,  so  as  to  be 
irized  for  qualities  which  in  nature  are  defects, 
f we  take  a number  of  transverse  sections  of 
rood,  and  compare  them  one  with  another,  it 
vill  soon  become  evident  that  there  are  two 
irincipal  types  or  modifications  of  structure. 
Jompare  a cross  cutt  ing  of  Teak  or  oak  or  mango 
vitli  a like  portion  of  Palmyra  wood,  and  you 
vill  see  the  differences  between  them  strongly 
ontrastcd.  In  the  former,  the  layers  of  wood 
ire  ranged  in  concentric  circles  round  the  central 
nth,  and  are  encased  externally  in  a binding 
>f  bark,  itself  composed  of  distinct  and  differently 
irganized  portions.  In  the  latter  there  is  an 
iniform  appearance  throughout  the  section,  the 
ubstance  not  being  disposed  in  concentric  rings, 
mt  appearing  as  if  a bed  or  ground  of  one  kind 
vas  studded  with  specks  of  another  order  of  tis- 
■ue.  These  are  not  slight  dissimilarities,  they  indi- 
cate differences  of  the  greatest  structural  impor- 
ancein  the  economy  of  the  respective  trees.  Cor- 


responding with  them  are  peculiar  modifications 
of  every  portion  of  the  plants  organization.  The 
external  aspect  of  the  plants  of  either  type  is 
altogether  unlike  that  of  the  other. 

The  appearance  styled  silver- grain  in  wood  is 
dependent  on  the  cellular  tissureof  the  medullary 
rays,  and  is,  therefore,  exhibited  by  exogenous 
woods  only.  It  gives  the  streaks  of  glancing 
satiny  lustre,  that  are  so  ornamental  in  many 
kinds  of  woods.  In  the  oak  and  beech  this 
appearance  is  conspicuous.  The  inner  layers  of 
wood,  after  the  tree  has  become  aged,  often 
become  compact,  and  frequently  different  in 
colour  from  the  new  wood.  They  are  then 
styled  the  heart-wood.  Botanists  term  them 
the  duramen  and  apply  the  name  alburnum  to 
the  outer  layers  or  sap-wood.  In  the  former, 
the  tissues  have  become  dry  and  dense,  and 
charged  with  solidifying  deposits,  so  as  to  prevent 
them  aiding  in  the  ascent  of  the  sap.  Often,  too, 
they  become  more  or  less  deeply  coloured,  so 
as  conspicuously  to  contrast  with  pale  sap- 
wood.  This  difference  is  especially  conspicuous 
in  the  ebony-tree,  the  black  portion  of  which  is 
the  duramen,  or  heart-wood.  In  the  oak,  thev 
resemble  ebony.  Furniture  of  exquisite  beauty 
has  been  constructed  of  yew-wood  ; indeed  it  is 
admirably  adapted  for  fancy  cabinet  work,  either 
in  mass,  or  inlaid  as  veneers  : the  supply  is 
said,  however,  to  be  insufficient.  The  wood  of 
yew  was  once  extensively  used  in  Britain,  in  the 
making  of  bows. 

The  cedar  is  a native  of  the  warmer  temperate 
mountainous  regions  of  Asia.  The  celebrity  of 
the  cedar  of  Lebanon  dates  from  a very  high 
antiquity;  and  the  reputed  value  of  its  timber 
for  ornamental  and  cabinet  purposes,  has  been 
placed  on  record  from  very  ancient  times.  Either, 
however,  more  coniferous  trees  than  one  have 
been  included  under  the  popular  appellation  or 
the  qualities  of  the  wood  have  sadly  degenerated, 
for  that  of  the  existing  cedar  of  Lebanon 
is  by  no  means  remarkable  for  beauty,  dura- 
bility, or  sweetness  of  odour,  all  of  which  pro- 
perties were  pre-eminently  ascribed  to  it.  The 
tree  itself  is  as  grand  as  ever  ; one  of  the  most 
majestic  of  arborescent  elements  in  the  landscape. 
It  was  extensively  used  among  the  ancients. 
Nevertheless,  this  wood,  such  as  we  now  know 
it,  is  not  one  to  choose  for  carving  or  house 
construction.  It  is  very  light  and  spongy,  of  a 
reddish  white  colour,  scented  like  ordinary  pme, 
and  not  at  all  durable.  It  is  possible  that  other 
kinds  of  coniferous  trees  were  confounded  by 
the  ancients  with  the  tree  cedar.  The  Himala- 
yan “ deodar ,”  a tree  very  closely  related  to  the 
Cedar  of  Lebanon,  really  possesses  all  the  good 
qualities,  for  which  the  latter  has  been  so  long 
celebrated.  Travellers  in  the  East,  in  writing 
about  cedars,  often  confound  various  kinds  of 
arborescent  juniper  under  that  name. 

The  numerous,  race  of  pines  and  firs  for  the 
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most  part  are  more  useful  than  ornamental,  so 
far  as  their  timber  is  concerned.  Some  of  them, 
however,  afford  wood  with  many  desirable  ciun- 
lities  for  furniture  making. 

Among  the  natural  orders  that  have  affinities 
with  catkin-bearing  trees,  are  the  Walnut  and 
the  Nettle  tribes. 

The  box  belongs  to  the  spurge  tribe.  It  pro- 
duces a warm  yellow  wood,  much  used  bv  the 
turner,  and  well  adapted  for  the  construction  of 
flutes  and  similar  musical  instruments.  It  is  the 
yellow  wood  which  we  often  use  in  the  shape 
of  rules  and  scales,  and  it  is  also  the  chief 
wood  employed  in  wood  engraving.  It  is 
sometimes  beautifully  mottled.  In  Britain  we 
have  the  box  growing  wild  and  luxuriant  in  Sur- 
rey, as  at  Box-hill,  but  the  chief  supply  of  this 
wood  is  derived  from  the  southern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, and  fiotn  Asia  Minor.  A distinction  is 
drawn  between  “ Turkey”  and  “ European”  box- 
wood. The  latter  is  more  curly,  softer,  and 
paler  than  the  former.  Dr.  Boyle  has  called  at- 
tention to  a different  species  of  Buxus,  a native 
of  the  Himalayas,  yielding  a wood  possessing 
similar  qualities  with  that  in  common  use,  and 
having  the  advantage  of  being  found  of  consider- 
able size  and  thickness.  The  ash  and  the  olive 
are  members  of  the  olive  family.  The  former 
familiar  tree  yields  a timber  remarkable  for 
toughness  and  elasticity,  and,  excellent  for  ma- 
chine and  agricultural  purposes,  but  not  much 
used  for  finer  applications.  When,  however,  the 
grain  is  zigzag,  it  is  adapted  to  the  making  of  fur- 
niture of  considerable  beauty.  Olive-wood  is 
imported  from  the  Mediterranean  countries. 
It  is  veined  with  dark  grey,  and  resem- 
bles boxwood  in  texture,  but  is  softer.  The 
knotted  and  curled  roots  are  made  into  emboss- 
ed boxes.  This  is  done  by  means  of  pres- 
sure in  engraved  moulds  of  metal.  The 
Avaliacese,  a natural  order  to  which  the  ivy 
belongs,  may  be  mentioned  here  incidentally  on 
account  of  the  substance  so  well  known  as  rice- 
paper.  This  was  long  supposed  to  be  the  pith 
of  a leguminous  plant  ; its  true  nature  was  not 
made  known  until  lately,  when  Sir  William  Hook- 
er demonstrated  that  it  was  the  pith  of  an 
Araliaceous  tree.  A living  plant  had  been  procured 
with  great  difficulty  from  the  Chinese,  and 
was  sent  to  England,  but  died  on  the  passage. 
It  was  said  to  be  exclusively  a native  of  the 
island  of  Formosa,  but  Mr.  Fortune  found  the 
Aralia  growing  in  other  parts,  and  it  was  intro- 
duced by  him  into  India. 

The  almond-tree,  especially  when  wild,  is  said  to 
furnish  a valuable  wood,  but  which  is  little  known 
or  used.  The  great  order  of  leguminous  plants, 
the  Pulse  tribe,  is  rich  in  trees,  but  not  much  so 
in  temperate  climates,  nor  is  there  any  ordinary 
tree  of  the  group  upon  which  stress  can  be  laid. 
There  are  now  eight  descriptions  of  timber  admit- 
ted bv  the  English  as  first-rate  for  ship-building 
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purposes,  and  one  ol  these  has  only  been  so  ranked 
since  the  opening  of  the  Great  Exhibition.  They  > 
are  1,  English  oak  ; 2,  American  live-oak 
3,  African  oak  ; 4,  Morung  said;  5,  East  Indian 
teak;  G,  Green  heart;  7,  Morra  ; 8,  Iron-bark 
(the  newly  admitted  wood).  Of  the  above 
the  Morung  saul  is  an  Indian  tree,  as  well  «» . 
the  better  known  valuable  leak.  The  Iron-bark* 
is  from  New  South  Wales,  and  has  a density  of 
1426,  and  a strength  of  1557,  (English  oak* 
being  called  1000). 

A\  ood  is  veiy  valuable  as  a fuel  : the  excess- 
of  hydrogen  contained  in  it  which,  in  burning, 
and  forming  water,  requires  for  equal  weights- 
three  times  as  much  oxygen  as  the  carbon  doesi 
in  forming  carbonic  acid,  gives  out  in  burning, 
nearly  four  times  more  heat  than  the  carbon. — 
Tomlinson. 

In  all  countries  most  of  the  woods  in  general, 
use,  have  a variety  of  names,  the  local  name- 
varies  often  in  the  same  district.  Many  have  like- 
wise, a commercial  name,  by  which  they  are  known 
in  the  Market,  as  “ Trincomallee”  wood,  “ Coro- 
mandel” wood  &c.  These  names  are  sometimes- 
given  from  the  place  of  export,  but  often  it  is  • 
impossible  to  trace  their  derivation.  Lastly,  there 
is  the  Botanical  name,  the  sure  determination  of 
which  is  a matter  of  the  first  importance,  and  the 
means  of  doing  this  consists  of  a small  shoot, 
bearing  flowers,  fruit  and  full  grown  leaves, 
either  together  or  separately,  pressed  flat  and 
dried,  so  as  to  be  fixed  on  a sheet  of  paper. 

Size,  §'c.  of  the  Specimens. — For  a complete  col- 
lection, there  should  be  several  of  each  wood  from 
various  localities.  1st,  A horizontal  section  of 
the  tree  with  the  bark  complete,  and  about  3 inches  ■ 
thick.  2d,  A plank  about  3 inches  thick  and  about 
three  feet  long,  out  from  the  log  about  half  way 
between  the  pith  and  heart,  the  bark,  sapwood, 
&c.  being  retained.  3d.  Two  or  three  bars  about 
2 feet  6 inches  long,  2|  inches  square  (if  the  plant 
grows  so  much)  cut  from  the  sound  wood.  4th. 
A turned  cylinder  of  hard  or  ornamental  woods, 

1 foot  long  and  3 inches  in  diameter. 

The  value  of  wood  depends  much  on  its  age,  the 
young  tree  possesses  strength  and  elasticity  in  a 
greater  degree  than  mature,  i.  e.  when  it  would 
shortly  cease  to  increase  in  diameter ; as  it  increas- 
es in  age  it  acquires  its  maximum  of  stiffness  and 
durability,  in  its  aged  state,  it  will  probably  best 
suit  the  purposes  of  the  Cabinet  Maker.  The 
grain  of  the  wood  depends  greatly  on  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  being  generally  straight  and  open  in 
a tree  growing  rapidly,  in  a rich,  and  the  reverse 
in  a poor  soil.  In  some  cases,  the  root  affords 
wood  of  great  resisting  power  for  furniture,  the 
root  of  a healthy  Oak  is  prepared  for  spokes  of 
wheels,  and  veneers  from  that  of  an  aged  specimen, 
often  bear  a high  value  for  Cabinet  makers  purpos- 
es. In  collecting  specimens  of  the  characters  of 
wood  there  are  points  to  which  attention  should 
be  directed,  viz  ; 
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u.  'The  uses  to  which  the  several  ports  of  the 
tree  is  applied,  ami  those  for  which  experienced 
Natives  consider  it  specially  adapted. 

b.  Its  distribution  in  the  District,  t ho  locali- 
ties where  the  best  is  procurable  with  the  nature 
of  the  subsoil,  the  distance  from  the  nearest  sea- 
port, or  town  of  any  size  : whether  water  carri- 
age be  available  ? 

c.  'The  extent  of  supply,  whether  this  is 
increasing  bv  self  sown  seedlings  of  fresh  planta- 
tions, &c.  or  decreasing?  the  average  size  in 
height  and  circumference  of  the  native  tree,  its 
character,  whether  straight  or  crooked,  the  aver- 
age length,  See.  of  the  logs  or  planks,  the  times 
required  for  seasoning,  and  the  amount  of  season- 
ed timber  generally  procurable. 

cl.  The  age  at'  which  the  tree  reaches  ma- 
turity, i.  e.  when  increasing  age  brings  no  further 
increase  of  diameter.  This  is  a point  of  great  im- 
portance, for  on  it  depends  the  relative  value  of 
trees  for  planting.  Thus,  supposing  there  are  two 
species  of  trees,  of  equal  value  as  regards  timber, 
&c.,  but  one  attains  maturity  in  25,  while  the 
other  requires  35  years,  it  is  obvious  that  the  first 
is  much  the  more  valuable  of  the  two  : its  money 
value  being  realised  10  years  sooner. 

The  following  is  a List  of  Woods  authorized 
to  be  used  as  Railway  sleepers,  and,  in  1855, 
under  trial  on  the  Madras  Line. 


1 —  Teak Teclona  grandis. 

2 —  Saul Yatica  robusta. 

3 —  Sissoo Dalbergia  sissoo. 

4 —  Pedawk.  Pterocarpus  Indicus. 

5 —  Kurku ttah Zi zv  ph u s gl a b r a ta . 

6 —  Kurrah Murdah...Terminalia  glabra. 

7 —  Mar  oothy  Marum  Terminalia  alata. 

8 —  Aucha  Marum Banhinia  diphylla. 

9 —  Vangay  Marum... Pterocarpus  marsupium. 

10 —  Kadookay  Marum  Terminalia  chebula. 

11 —  Neenee  Marum 

12 —  Myladee  Marum 

13 —  Sem  Marum Soymida  Febrifuga. 

14 —  Curroo  Vangay  or  ) . • . • 

pi  -it  t \r  u f r Accicis.  odoratissima. 

Chella  Woongah  Marum  J 

15 —  Perumbay  Marum.... Prosopis  spicigera, 

16 —  Erroovaloo  Marum  ..Inga  Xylocarpa. 

1 7 — YelVangay  Marum . . . Acacia  speciosa. 

18 —  Peela  Marum Artocarpusintegrifolia. 

19 —  Dud  Eloopa  Marum  Bassia  longifolia. 

20 —  Karvalum  Marum..,. Acacia  arabica. 

21 —  Combadree 


22— Katoovoye  Marum... 


From  the  various  sources  of  information  at  com- 
mand, the  following  list  contains  the  names  of 
the  principal  trees  which  are  felled  for  Timber  or 
Fancy  woods  throughout  the  various  countries  in 
India  and  in  Eastern  and  Southern  Asia. 


Acacia  amara,  Nulla  balasoo,  Tel.  Woonja  inarm, 
Tam. 

Acacia  Arabica,  Curvala,  Tam.  Turna,  Tel. 
Babool,  Bind. 


Acacia  catechu, Wodahalay,  Tam.  Slia,  also  Kwon- 
thee,  also^Sha  bin,  Bunn. 

Acacia  cinerea. 

Acacia  elata,  Sect,  Bunn.  'Telia  sopara,  Tel 

Acacia  ferruginea,  Ausandra,  Tel. 

Acacia  Llalkora,  Dulchirram,  Tel. 

Acacia  leucophlea,  Yelvaila,  Tam.  'Telia  tuma 
Tel. 

Acacia  odoratissima,  Caroovangay,  Tam.  'lelsoo, 
also  Shinduga,  Tel. 

Acacia  Serissa,  Sect,  Burin. 

Acacia  Smithiana. 

Acacia  speciosa,  Yel vangay,  Tam.  Ped  dul- 
chirram, also  Dirasa,  Tel. 

Acacia  stipulata,  Seet,  Bunn. 

Acacia  suma,  Telia  Sundra,  Tel. 

Acacia  sundra,  Currangally,  Tam.  Nulla  sun- 
dra, Tel. 

Acacia  vera.  Andere,  Cyng. 

Adansonia  digitata,  Papara  poolimarum,  Tam. 

Adenanlliera  pavonina,  Kwre-gyce,  also  Y-wai- 
gyee,  Bunn. 

iEgle  marmelos,  Vilvay  marum,  Tam , Oo-Sheet., 
Burn.  Maredu,  Tel.  Bael,  Hind. 

Agati  grandiflora,  Agathv,  Tam.  Pouk-ban, 
Bunn. 

Agathis  loranthifolia. 

Aglaia  spectabilis. 

Ailanthus  excelsa,  Peru  marum  Tam. 

Alangium  decapetalum,  Alinjee  marum  Tam 
Udugu  Tel. 

Alstonia  scholaris,  Kori,  also  Kowun,  Can.  Sat- 
wcen  Malir. 

Anacardium  occidentale,  Moontheree  Cotty 
marum  Tarn.  Thub-bam-bu,  Bunn.  Jidi 
mamidi,  Tel. 

Anacardium  latifolium,  at  Goalpara  Bheela 
Hind. 

Ancestrolobus  carnea.  Zoung  ali,  Burin. 

Ancestrolobus  mollis,  yin-bya,  Bunn. 

Andrachue  apetala. 

Anissaphyllum  Zeylanicum,  Welippiyenna,  Cyng. 

Anogeissus  acuminatus.  Paussee,  also  Panchee 
Tel. 

Anogeissus  latifolins.  Sheriman,  Tel. 

A])onogeton  crispum,  cocatiye,  Cyng. 

Aquilaria  agallocha,  Aglay  marum.  Tam.  A- 
Kyau,  Burnt. 

Amoora  (Aglaia)  rohitaca,  kha-you  also  kha-vo, 
Bunn. 

Antidesma  paniculata,  By-it-zin,  Burnt.  Jana 
palseru,  Tel. 

Areca  catechu,  Camoogoo.  Tam. 

Armosia  dasycarpa.  Thit-wa-jee  Bunn. 

Artocarpus  integrifolia  Peing-nai,  Bunn. 

Artocarpus  echinata,  Toung  reingnai,  Burnt. 

Artocarpus  hirsute,  Angelly  wood. 

Artocarpus  pubescens,  Aludel,  Cyng. 

Artocarpus  chaplasha. 

Artocarpus  species  of  Tavoy.  Pyn-ya-the  also 
Tana-beng,  Burnt.  ‘ * 

Artocarpus  svlvestris,  Row  funnus,  Mahr. 
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Atalantia  monophylla,  Caatyaloo  mielm  marnm. 
Tam. 

Averrlioa  carambola.  Zoung-ya,  Burin. 
Azadirachta  indica  Margosa,  Neem  Tree  ; Vay- 
pum  marum.  Tam.  Neem  ka  jhnr, 
Hind.  Ka-ma-a-pae,  also  Tliein-bn.  also 
Kamakah,  Harm.  Yepa,  also  Yapa,  Tel. 

Bambusa,  Bamboo.  Bans,  Hind. 

Barringtonia  acutangula,  Kyai-thn,  Burin. 
Barringtonia  speciosa.  Kyai-gyee,  Burn. 

Bassia  latifolia. 

Bassia  longifolia.  Elooppa  marum,  Tam.  Mee, 
Gyny.  Ippee,  Tel. 

Bauliinea  brachycnrpa.  Bwai-jin,  Burin. 
Bauhinea  parviflora.  do. 

Bauhinea,  Species.  PuLi-Sbinta,  Tel. 

Bauhinea  racemosa.  Arree,  Tel. 

Bauhinea  dipliylla.  Pa-lau,  Burin. 

Bauhinea  tomentosa.  Petan,  Gyny. 

Betula  bhojputra. 

Berrya  ammonilla,  Trincomallee  wood,  Eny. 
Halmilile,  Gyny. 

Bignonia  Species.  Kala-goru  also  Chinna  kala- 
Goru,  also  Mokka  yepa,  Tel. 

Bignonia  chelonoides,  Kala-Goru,  Tel. 

Bignonia  suaveolens,  do.  Tel. 

Bignonia  quadrilocidaris,  Wursus,  Mahr. 
Bignonia  xylocarpa. 

Blackwellia  spirale. 

Blackwellia  perpinqua. 

Borassus  flabelliformis.  Palmyrali  tree,  Eny. 

Htan,  Burin.  Tal,  Gyny. 

Boswellia  thuiifera. 

Briedelia  montana.  Goonjan  murral,  Can.  As- 
suna,  Mahr. 

Briedelia  spinosa. 

Bruguitra  Rheedii. 

Butea  frondosa.  Pouk  also  Ponk-pin,  Burnt. 

Calukeale,  Gyny.  Motku  also  Modugu, 
Tel. 

Buxus,  Box. 

Calamus,  Canes,  Ratans.  Kyeing-nee,  Bunn. 
Bade,  Haul. 

Calopliyllum  longilolium,  Thar-ra-bce,  Burin. 
Calophyllum  acuminatum,  wal-dombe,  Gyny. 
Calopliyllum  calaba,  Gorru-keenee,  Cyny. 
Calysaecion  angustiloliurn. 

Calyptranthes  cummini,  Mahadan,  Gyny. 
Calyptranthes  cariophyllifolia,  Batte  dombe, 
Cyny. 

Calyptranthes  jambolana,  Alubo,  Gyny. 

Cannarium  geniculatum. 

Canthium  didymum,  Nulla  regoo,  Tel. 

Canthium  parviflorum.  Balsu,  Tel. 

Capparis  grandis,  Reygutti,  Tel. 

Carapa,  species , Tai-la-  oon,  Burnt,  of  lavoy. 
Careya  arborea,  Ban-bwse,  or  Baub-wai,  Burnt. 

Buda-dannee,  Tel. 

Carallia  zeylanica,  Davette,  Gyny. 

Caryota  urens,  Kittul,  also  Nepera,  Gyny. 
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Carrallia  lucida,  Keerpa,  Deny. 

Cassia  florida. 

Cassia  nodosa. 

Cassia  sumatrana,  Arramene,  Gyny.  May  alee,' 
Bunn. 

Casearia  pentandra,  Tha-byai-ywc-t-kya,  Bunn. 
Kahatte,  Gyny. 

Casearia,  Species.  Peda  kal  mesura,  Tel. 

Cassia  cinnamomum,  Dawol  Kuroendoo,  Gyny. 

Castanea  indica,  Theet-IChava.  Burnt. 

Castanea  martabanica  ot  Tnvoy,  Nome  or  Zitha, 
Bunn. 

Casnarina  equisitifolia. 

Casuarina  muricata,  Beef-wood  tree,  Eny.  Ilten- 
roo,  Burnt. 

Csesalpinia  Sappan,  Teing-nyet,  Burnt. 

Cathariocarpus  Roxburghii,  Uskiaman,  also  1 
Uri-widdee,  Tel 

Cedrela  toona,  Toon  marum,  Tam.  Thit-kndo, 
Burnt.  Toon,  Tunga,  Poma,  Jeea. 

Cedrus  deodara,  the  deodar,  Eny.  Kelon,  Ilind. 

Chaulmoogra  odorata. 

Chickrassa  tabularis,  Aglay  marum,  Turn. 

Choecarpus  pungens,  lledde  woke,  Gyny. 

Cicca  dislicha,  Nelly,  Gyny. 

Cluytia  amona. 

Cluytia  colliua,  Woadoogoo  marum,  Tam.  Koor- 
seya  also  koorse,  Tel. 

Cocos  nucifern,  'henna  marum,  Tam.  Cocoanut, 
Eny.  Narel  ka  jhar,  Hind. 

Connarus  speciosa,  Gwai-douk,  Burnt. 

Conocarpus  latifolia. 

Conocarpus  robusta,  Bai-byah,  Bunn. 

Cordia,  new  species.  Botku,  Tel. 

Cordia  angustifolia,  Chinna  Botku,  Tel. 

Cordia  myxa,  Tha-nat,  Burnt.  Irkee  also  Peda 
botku,  Tel. 

Cratseva  Roxburghii,  Ka-dat,  Bunn. 

Cupressns  tondosa,  Cypress. 

Cynometra  polyandra  of  Nepaul. 

Cynometra,  Species  : Branch  flowered,  Halmeu- 
dora,  also  Galmendora,  Cyny. 

Cyrtophyllum  fragrans. 

Dalbergia  frondosa,  Yindike,  Burin.  Peda  soop- 
ara  <dso  yerra  palseroo,  Tel. 

Dalbergia  lanceolaria,  Nedoon  or  Nander  wood, 
or  Nendoon.  Gyny. 

Dalbergia  latifolia.  Eroopoottoo,  Tam.  Y'indike, 
Burnt.  Jitigee,  also  yerroo  goodoo,  Tel.  j 

Dalbergia  sissoides,  Bitty  marum,  Tam.  \ indike, 
Burnt. 

Dalbergia  sissoo,  Sissoo,  Tam.  Yindike,  Burnt. 

Dalbergia  Oojeinensis. 

Dillenia  augusta,  Zinbyewn,  Bunn. 

Dillenia  scabra,  Byew,  Bunn. 

Dillenia  speciosa,  Tha-byew,  Burin.  Peda  kaliu- 
ga,  Tel. 

Dillenia  pentagyna,  Chinna-kalinga,  Tel. 

Diospyros  syhrtica,  Nulla  kaka  mushti,  Tel.  , N 

Diospvios  chloroxylon,  Ulinda  also  Yelinda,  Tel. 

Diospyros  melanoxylon. 
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Diospyros  racemosa. 

Dipterocarpus  alatus,  Aing,  Harm. 

Dipterocarpus  grandiflora,  Ain  or  Ain-tlm  or 
Kuu-nyan-phiu,  Bunn. 

Dipterocarpus  turbinatns,  Horre,  Cyng.  Kan- 
yeen.  Burnt. 

Dodonea  viscosa. 

Dolichatnpia  pomifera,  Douk-ya-ma,  Burnt. 
Diospyros  liirsuta,  Calainander  or  Coromandel, 
Calu  Medirye,  Cyng. 

Diospyros  ebenaster,  Ebony,  Kudurn  Berye, 
Cyng. 

Diospyros  melanoxylon,  Ebony,  Ouk-chin-ya, 
Bunn. 

Diospyros,  Species.  Muclii  twikee,  also  Wurungul, 
Tel. 

Dombeya  melanoxylon,  St.  Helena  Ebony. 

Echites  lanceaefolia,  kiri  wala,  Cyng. 

Echites  scholaris,  Rook  attene,  Cyng. 

Ehretia  loevis,  Yen-yai-myouk-myce,  Burnt.  Pal 
dauturn,  Tel. 

Ekebergia,  species  of  Goalpara. 

ELeocarpus  serratus  of  Ceylon. 

Emblica  officinalis,  Usarka,  Tel. 

Elseodendron  iutegrif olia,  Jouk  bin,  Burm. 
Ernbryopteris  glutinifera,  Timbery,  Cyng. 
Eriochlaena  Hookeriana,  Nara  Botku,  Tel. 
Erioclilfena  Lilifol ia 
Eriobotra  Japonica. 

Erythrina  Indica. 

Euphorbia  tirucalli,  Muncliee  jamudu,  Tel. 
Eugenia  pulchella,  Khway-tha-byai,  Burnt. 
Eugenia  myrtifolia,  Tha-bai-jeen,  Burm. 

Eugenia  caryophyllifolium. 

Eugenia  mallaccensis. 

Eugenia  jambolona. 

Eugenia  nervosa. 

Eugenia  ternifolia,  Thab-yew-tha-byai,  Burm. 
Eugenia  pulchella. 

Eugenia  racemosa. 

Eugenia  vulgaris,  Thab-yai-tha-pan,  Burnt. 
Eugenia  salicifolia 

Eugenia  laurina.  Wall-boam-boo,  Cyng. 

Exeearia  agallocha,  Agallocha  wood. 

Fagrcea  fragrans.  A-nan,  also  Anan-Beng.  Bunn. 
Feronia  elephantum,  Vella  marum.  Tam. H-man, 
Burm. 

Ficus  cordifolia.  Nyoung-gyat,  Burn. 

Ficus  indica.  Banyan  Tree.  Bar-ka-jhar,  Iiind. 

Tam.  Marree,  Tel. 

FlftGourtia  sapida.  Kanuregu,  Tel. 

Elacourtia  montana.  Sampga,  Can.  Tambut. 
also  Hudkee. 

Garcinia  Cowa. 

Garcinia  purpurea,  Moorghul  mara,  Can.  Kokuin 
Mahr. 

Gardenia  gummifera,  Cliitla  matta.  Tel. 

Gardenia  latifolia,  Peda  karingn,  Tel. 

Gardenia  lucida.  Garinda,  also  Telia  Manga,  Tel. 


Gardenia,  Species.  Telega,  Tel. 

Geloxium  bil'nrium,  Hsai-tlmn-bayah,  Burm. 
Gmelinia  arborea,  Coonnmy  marum,  Tam.  Ky- 
oon-boe,  Burnt  Goomar  tek,  Tel. 
Gordonia  floribuuda,  Theet-ya,  Burnt. 

Gordonia  integrifolia. 

Guaiacum  officinale,  Tam. 

Guatteria  longifolia. 

Guettardia  speciosa, 

Grewia  floribunda.  Myat  ya,  Burnt. 

G re  win  Hookerii.  Phet-woon,  Burnt. 

Grewia  Rothii,  Jana,  Tel. 

Grewia  spectablis,  Phet  woon,  Bunn. 

Grewia  tilisefolia,  Tharra,  Tel. 

Grewia  paniculata,  Hunu  kirille,  Cyng. 
Gyrocarpus  Jacquini,  Poonkee,  Tel. 

Givotia  llottleriformis,  Telia  poonkee,  Tel. 

Haematoxylon  campechianum.  Logwood. 
Hardwickia  biuata.  Nar  yepa,  Tel. 

Heritiera  fomes  : Soondree. 

Heritiera  litoralis,  Kana  zoe,  Burnt. 

Heritiera  minor,  Soondree, Hind.  Kana-zoe,  Burm. 
Hibiscus  macrophylla. 

Hibiscus  tilioef’olia,  Belygobel,  Cyng. 

Iiolugarna  longifolia,  ITolgen,  Can. 

Hopea  odorata.  Then-gan,  also  Then-gan-pha- 
yung,  Burnt. 

Hopea  floribuuda.  Than-the-ya,  Burnt. 
Hymenodictyon  excelsum,  Dudippa  also  chetip- 
pa,  Tel. 

Indigofera,  Species.  Doun-Daloon,  Burnt. 
Illecebrum  latrum,  Nerrelloo,  Cyng. 

Inga  dulcis,  Coorkapooli  marum,  Tam. 

Inga  xylocarpa,  Iron  wood  of  Pegu,  Py-in-kadoe, 
Burm.  Boja  also  Konda  Tangadu,  Tel. 
Inga  bijemina.  Tan-yew,  Burnt. 

Ixora  parviflora,  Koree,  also  Koravee  Pal.  Tel. 

Jonesia  asoca.  Deree-rat.em-bela,  Cyng. 

Juglans  tricocca.  Ta-soung-let-wah.  Burnt. 
Juniperus  excelsa,  Cedar  of  the  Himalayas. 

Kydia  calycinia.  Boke-mai-za,  Burnt. 

Lagerstraemia  microcarpa. 

Lagerstrsemia  reginse,  Jarool.  Hind.  Murute,  Cyng. 
Lagerstraemia  Pymmah.  Pymmah,  Burnt. 
Lagerstraemia  parviflora,  Chinna  ngee,  Tel. 
Laurus  camphora,  camphor-wood, 

Laurus  (sassafras).  Ilman-Then,  Burm. 
Lawsonia  inermis.  Marooithanay  marum,  Tam. 
Dan.  Burm. 

Limonia  acidissima.  Torelaga,  Tel. 

Maba  buxifolia,  Nulla  muddee,  Tel. 

Mangifera  attenuata,  Taw-sa-tha-yeet,  Burnt. 
Mangifora  Indica,  Maah  marum,  Tam.  Tha-yet, 
Burnt.  Mango  tree,  Eng.  Mamadi,  Tel. 
Melanorrluea  usitata,  Varnish  tree,  Eng.  Ma-yan, 
also  Theet-see,  Burnt. 
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Melia  azadirachtaj  Malay  Yaimboo,  Tain.  Per- 
sian Lilac  ; Pride  of  China  ; Pride  of 
India,  Bead  tree,  Eng. 

Melicocca  trijuga,  Jo-bin,  Burnt.. 

Memecylon  tinctorium,  Surpa,  Mahr.  Iron  wood 
of  Canara. 

Mesua  ferrea,  Singalese  Iron  wood  tree,  Eng. 
Naga  kesliura,  Burm.  N aw,  Ggng. 

Melrosideros  vera,  Iron  wood  of  China. 

Miclielia  Rheedii,  Sumpanghy  maruin,  Tam. 

Michelia  champa,  Sappoo,  Ggng. 

Mi llingto ni a sim pli cifolia . 

Mimosa  polvstacliia. 

Mimnsops  elengi,  Maglmdam  marum,  Tam. 

also  Kha-ya-gang,  Burnt.  Moone  inal, 
Ggng. 

Mimusops  liexandra.  Paloo,  Ggng. 

Morinda  citrifolia,  Noauay  marum,  Tam.  Nyau- 
gyee,  Burnt. 

Morinda  bracteata,  Yai-yoe.  Burnt. 

Morinda  excerta,  Nyau  also  Mhan-bin,  Burnt. 
Togaree  Mogillee  also  Mogillee,  Tel. 

Murraya. 

Myristica  amygadalina,  Toung-sag-ga,  Burnt. 

Myristica  spliaerocarpa,  Kywai-thwre,  Burnt. 

Myrsine  capitellata. 

Nauclea  cadamba,  Yella  cadamba,  Tam.  Maoo, 
Bunn. 

Nauclea  cordifolia,  Munja  cadamba,  Tam.  Pus- 
poo  carambe  also  Bundaroo,  Tel. 

Nauclea  orientalis,  Kuta  murra,  Gan.  Kudum, 
Mahr. 

Nauclea  parviflora,  Helembe,  Ggng. 

Nerium  andysentericum. 

Nerium  tinctorium. 

Nepheleum,  species  gal  morre,  Ggng. 

Nyctanthes  arbor  tristis.  Tree  of  Mourning. 
Hseik-ba-la,  Burnt,  kar-cheea,  Tel. 

Odina  wodier,  Oodaya  marum.  Tam.  Dumparee, 
also  Goompinee,  Tel. 

Olax  zeylanica,  Melle,  Ggng. 

Parkia  biglobosa, 

Pentapterus  alata,  Kendul,  Can.  Iiinjul,  Mahr. 

Pentapterus  arjuan,  Touk-kyan,  Barm. 

Pentapterus  coriacea,  Mairtee,  Gan.  Aeen,  Mahr. 

Pentapterus  glabra,  Touk-kyan,  Burnt. 

Pentapterus  tomentosa. 

Photinia  serratifolia. 

Pierardia  sapota,  Kana-yoe,  Burnt. 

Pinus  dammara  of  Tavoy. 

Pinus  Latteri,  llten-roo,  Burnt. 

Pinus  longifolia,  ofNepal. 

Pinus  Webbiana  ot  Nepal. 

Poinciana  elata. 

Poinciana  regia. 

Pongamia  atropurpurea,  Lagun,  Malay,  of  Mar- 
taban. 

Pongamia  glabra,  Poonga  maruin,  Tam.  Karting. 
Ggng.  Kanigu,  Tel. 
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1 lemna  liirciua,  chika  gambliari,  of  Goalpara 

Premna  tomentosa,  Kolcuitny  Teak,  Tam.  Naoo 
ru  also  Nagool,  Tel. 

Prosopis  spicigera,  Parumbay,  Tam. 

Psidium  pyriferum,  Coaya  marum,  Tam.  Ma-la 
ka,  Barm.  Guava  Tree,  Eng.  Jam  k 
j liar.  Hind. 

Psidium  pomiferum,  Coaya  marum,  Tam.  Ma-la 
ka,  Burnt.  Guava  Tree,  Eng.  Jam  k; 
jliar,  Hiucl. 

Pterocarpus  daibergioides. 

Pterocarpus  indicus,  “ Pa-douk.”  Toung  klui 
yai,  Burnt. 

Pterocarpus  marsupium,  Yengay  marum,  Tam 
Yeggee,  Tel. 

Pterocarpus  santalinus,  Sevapoo  Sandanum,  Tain 
Chandum,  Tel.  lied  sanders  wood 
Eng. 

Pterocarpus  Wallichii. 

Pterospermum,  Indicum  “ Kyabooca.” 

Pterospermum  aceroides,  Tha-ma-jam-wai-zoke. 
Burnt. 

Pterospermum  acerifolium,  Na-jee,  Bunn. 

Pterospermum  subacerifolium,  Na-jee,  Burnt.  1 

Pterospermum  ruberifolium,  Velengee,  Ggng. 

Putranjiva  Roxburghii. 

Pygium  acuminatum. 

Quercus-Oak,  many  species.  Tha-heik,  also 
Tliae-glia,  Bunn. 

Quercus  amherstiana. 

Quercus  Tirbbae. 

Quercus  fenestra ta. 

Quercus  lancesefolia. 

Quercus  semecarpifolia  Ghese  cusroo. 

Randea,  species.  Nulla  mauga,  Tel. 

Rhododendron  arboreum. 

Rhus  disipium,  Pehim-bive,  Ggng. 

Rhyzopliora  decandra. 

Rhyzophora  gymnorrhiza.  Pyu,  Burnt.  Man- 
grove. 

Ricinus  dicoca.  Taw-the-din-bin,  Burnt. 

llondeletea  tinctoria.  Tama-yoke,  Burnt. 

Rottlera  tetracocca.  Kioun-la,  Burnt. 

Rottlera  tinctoria,  Kioun-la,  Burnt. 

Salmalia  malabarica,  Poola  marum,  Tam. 

Sandoricum  indicum,  Theet-to,  Bunn. 

Sapindus  acuminata. 

Santalum  album,  Shandanum  marum,  Tam.  San- 
da-koo,  Burnt. 

Sapindus  emarginatus,  Poocheecotay  marum, 
Tam.  Hseik-khyae,  Bunn.  Kankadu, 
Tel. 

Sapindus  rubiginosa,  Hseik-khya?,  Burnt. 

Sapota  elegenoides. 

Scytalea  longa. 

Scytalea  trijuga. 

Seraecarpus  anacardium,  Cliai-bin,  Bunn. 

Sethia  indica,  Dewi-darec,  Tel.  El 

Schleicliera  trijuga,  Kvet-mouk,  Bunn.  Poosku, 
Tel. 
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Schrcbon  swietenokles,  Makkam,  Tel. 

Sclerostylis  atnlantoides,  Arawee  neem,  Tel.  - 
Shores  (A  atica)  robusta. 

Sibia  glomerata,  Thit-phyew,  Burm. 

Simonia  citrilolia,  Famburoo,  Cyng. 

Soiinei'ntia  ncida,  Ta  bu,  Burnt. 

Sonneratia  apetala,  Kam-ba-la,  Burnt. 

Sopliora  robusta. 

Snoonia  ? Tcllakaka  musbtee,  Tel.  appears  lo  be 
the  Celtis  AViglitii  of  Wight’s  leones. 
Sovmitla  febrifuga,  Sbeui  marum  or  Shourkullie 
marum,  Tam.  Soomee,  Tel. 

Snathodea  longifolia,  Daauga,  Cyng. 

Snathodea  Itoxburghii,  Burray  kala  goru;  Tel. 
Ilind 

Sterculia  fcctida,  Peenary  marum,  Tam.  Let- 
klioke,  Bunn,  Telemboo,  Gijmj. 

Sterculia  guttata. 

Stereospermum  clielonoides. 

Stereospermum  suaveolens,  Padvie  marum.  Tam. 
Strvchnos  mix  vomica,  Yetii  marum,  Tam. 
Poison-nut,  ling.  Klui-boung.  Burm 
Musbtee  orMusadee,  Tel. 

Strycbnos  potatorum,  Taita  marum.  Tam.  Clear- 
ing-nut, Eng.  Chilia,  Tel. 

Stylocoryne  Webera,  lvoniee  Tel. 

Swieteni'n  cliickrassia,  Nga-bai,  Bum. 

Swietenia  cbloroxylon.  Shodawah  porsb.  Tam. 

Bilugu,  Tel.  Satin-wood. 

Swietenia  maliogani,  Mahogany  marum  Tam. 
Mahogany  Tree. 

Syndesmus  tavoyana.  Kee-tba,  Burm. 

Syzygium  jambolanum,  Nawel  inarum,  Tam. 
Nerar,  Tel. 

Symplocos  floribunda,  of  Nepal. 

Tamarindus  indica,  Poolia  marum,  Tam.  Cliinta, 
Tel.  Amleeka  Jbar,  Hind.  Tamarind 
Tree. 

Tamarix.  Tamarisk. 

Tarus  virgata,  Dbeyn  also  Lolsi  of  Nepal. 
Tectona  grandis,  Teak  marum,  Tam.  Ivy. won, 
Burm.  Tek,  Tel.  Teak-tree.  Sagwan 
ka  Jhar,  Rind. 

Tectona  Hamiltonii. 

Tectona  ternifolia,  Ta-Iiat,  Burm. 

Terminalia  alata.  Marudum  marum.  Tam. 
Termiualia  belerica,  Cattoo  eloopae  marum.  Tam. 
Bau-kha,  also  Pan-gab,  Burm.  Tbau- 
dee,  Tel. 

Terminalia  Berryi,  Amelia  murda  marum,  Tarn. 
Terminalia  citrina. 

Terminalia  catappa,  Natvadom  cottay,  Tam. 
Badama,  Tel. 

Terminalia  chebula,  Pillay  murda  or  kadookou, 
Tam.  Kya-zoo,  also  ka-yoo-bin,  Burnt. 
Karaka,  Tel. 

Terminalia  coviacea,  Nulla  maddie,  Tel. 
Terminalia  glabra,  Curry  murda  marum,  Tam. 
Telia  maddie,  Tel. 

Terminalia  tomentosa,  Nalla  maddee,  Tel. 
'Terminalia  violata,  Lai-bwai,  Burm. 

Ternstroemia  of  Tavoy,  Puzzeen  zina,  Burm. 


i'ljespesiu  populnea,  Pporsungkai  marum,  Turn. 

Ulinus  alternifolius,  Tha-lai,  Burm. 

Ulmus  integrifolius,  Tha-la,  Bunn.  Namillee  also. 
Nowlee.  Tel. 

Uvaria  tomentosa,  Peda  ebilka  dudugu,  Tel. 
Vachellia  Farnesiamt. 

Vateria  lanceolata. 

Waterin'  lanceaefolia. 

Wat®  indica,  Pynie,  Tam.  Hal,  Cyng.  Pvnee 
Tree.  Eng. 

Visenia  umbellata. 

Vitex  altissima, 

A itex  arborea,  Htouk-sbab,  Bunn.  Nowlee  era- 
goo,  Tel. 

Aritex  trifoliata.  Calm  milile  ; Meean  Milile  and 
Sapoo  milile,  Cyng. 

Aritmannia  trifoliata.  Samedera.  Cyng.  . 

Webera  cerifera,  Tarrene,  Cyng. 

AAralsura  piseoidea  : Joebae,  Burm. 

Wriglitia  coceinea. 

AAYigjitia  antidysenterica,  A'eppaula  marum,  Tam. 
Wriglitia  tinctorin,  Palay  marum,  Tam.  Tedla 
pal,  Tel. 

Xanthopbyllum,  Species,  of  Martaban!  Sa-phew- 
Choo-moo-na.  Burm. 

Xylocarpus,  Species  ■.  Keannan  of  Tavoy. 

Zalacca  edulis. 

Zizyplms  giabrata. 

Zizyplius  jujuba,  Yellanday  marum,  Tam.  Tlyzee, 
Burnt.  Renga,  Tel. 

The  trees  enumerated  above  belong  principally 
to  the  following  Natural  Orders  of  plants,  viz  : 


Alangiese. 

Magnoliaceae. 

Anouaceas. 

Malvaceag. 

Apocynaceas. 

Memecyleae. 

Areceee. 

Moreael 

Aurantiaceae. 

Myrsineaceae. 

Bignoniaceae. 

Myrtaceae- 

Bombaceae. 

Olacineae. 

Borasseae. 

Ehizophoreae. 

Byttneriaceae. 

llosaceae. 

Cedrelaceae. 

Kubiaceae. 

Cocoeae. 

Salicaiiece. 

Combretaceae. 

Sapindaceae. 

Cordiaceae. 

Sapotaoeae. 

Dilleniaceae. 

Sterculiaceae. 

Dipterocarpeae. 

Styracaceae. 

Taraariscineae. 

Ericaceaa. 

Eupborbiaceae. 

Taxaceae. 

Elacourtianeae- 

Terebinlliacbas. 

Guttiferae. 

Tiliaceae. 

Lauraceae. 

Ulmaceae, 

Leguminosae. 

Yerbenaceag. 

Lepiuocavyeae. 

Loganiaceas. 

Zanthoxylaceae. 

Dr.  Roxburgh,  who  devoted  great  attention 
to  the  growth  of  timber  trees,  gives  the  following 
as  the  annual  increasings  of  many  of  the  trees 
above  enumerated. 
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AT  CALCUTTA,  IN  BENGAL. 


ON  THE  GROWTH  OE  TREES  IN  THE  BOTANIC  GARDEN 

Table  of  the  average  Circumference  of  several  of  each  Sort  of  the  Trees  mmtinveJ  „„  w • • 7-  7 7 „ 

* - — - * — - - ~ Z:lhi  zz?j  z.  - ' 

Age  (in  Years)  of  the  Trees  measired  (in  1803,  1804,  1807,  1808.  1800,  1810,  1811,  1812,  and  1813) 


Names  of  the  Trees. 


Achras  Sapota,  

Adansonia  digitata, 

Ailanthus  excelsa.  R 

Alangium  hexapetalum,  ... 

Aleuritis  triloba, 

Andrachne  apetala  R., 
Artocarpus  integrifolia, 

1. Chaplastra.  R., 

Barrington®  acutangula.  R., 

racemosa  R., 

Bassia  latifolia  R 

Bauhinia  retusa  R, 

parviflora 

Berrya  ammonilla,  R, 

Bignonia  suberosa  R, 

C'helonoides.  . 

undulata  R.  ... 

suaveolens,  R, 

xylocarpa  R, ... 

- indica^ 


Synonyms. 


From  the  West  Indies, 
S.  Uukotha  nieochaka 


and  T.  Panasa  — H,  and  B,  Kautal 
PI.  Chaplash 

S.  Eedjal.— H.  and  B“  Hedjul 


2.  Blighia  sapida,  Bot,  Ann,  ...  . 

Bombax  pentandnun,  

3.  Boswellia  thurifera,  

Briedelia  spinosa,  

crenulatn,  R,  ... 

Bubroma  Guazuma, 

Buchanana  latifolia,  R. 

angustifolia,  R,  ... 

Butea  frondosa, 

Carey  a arborea,  R, 

spherica,  R,  ... 

Cassia  sumatrana,  R,  

Bacilus  Gajrt, 

nodosa,  

marginata.  R, 

Casuarina  muricata,  R,  

The  same  tre'e  in  a very  sandy  soil . 

Casuarina  nodiflora, 

equisitifolia, 

4.  Cedrela  Toona,  R 

Cinchona  thyrsifolia  R.  

5.  Conocarpus  latifolia,  R, 

acuminata  R 

Cordia  latifolia  R, 

Myxn,  ...  — .. 

6.  Dalbergia  sissoo,  R 

- emarginafa,  R, 

Ougenensis,  R.  ... 

paniculata,  R, 

frondosa,  R, 

zeylauica,  R, 

robusta.  R, 


Dillenia  augusta,  It, 

speciosa,  

Diospyros  Ebenutn,  

7.  Dipterocarpus  turbinatus, 

Echites  scholaris 

Erythrina  suberosn,  R,  

ovalifolia,  R 

Euphorbia  arborescens,  R, 

Ligularia,  R, 

Fagara  Retsa,  11,  

Ficus  indica  Amsen,  acad,  1,  27  .. 
One  of  the  accessary  roots  of  \ 
an  old  tree  which  reached  I 
the  ground  12  years  ago,  and  > 
was  then  about  as  thick  as  a I 

quill  / 

Gardenia  durnetorum 

longispina  R,  ... 

latifolia 

lucida,  R 

costata,  R,  

Garuga  pinnata,  R 

Gmelina  arborea  R, 

Gnetum  Gnemon,  

Gyxcarpus  Jaquinii 


S.  Madhuca, — H.  and  B2  Mahwa, 


S.  Vanaragah — T.  Aria 
C.  Ammonnilli,  ... 


Tam.  Pori-padyryee  marum, 

S.  Patali, 

T.  Pampena 


From  the  West  Indies,  ... 

•"'»  Salaci.  B.  Loban. — E.  Franl^iucen9,  or  Olihanum tree.. 
T.  Corra-murum, 

H.  Contra-jerrool 

E.  Bastard-cedar,  from  the  West  Indies, 

S.  and  B.  Piyal. — Tam  Marseda, 


12 


$.  Palosa. — H.  Palash. — T.  Aladuga, 
T.  Cumbi 


In  common  garden  mould, 
PI.  Toon,  B.  Poma,... 


Siri-maun, 

T.  Paunch-maun, 

H.  Burrah  Lehsura. 

PI.  Lehsura, 

H.  and  B.^Sissoon. — S.  Shirigshupa, 
Andaman  Sisso. 


T.  Patseroo, 


Helloo-labbee 
B.  Crowey, 


S.  Bhevya. — H.  and  B.  Chalta, 

Ceylon  ebony  tree, 

H-  and  B.  Suflet-Gurgoon. — E.  Wood-oil  tree, 

S.  Septa  perna.  — II  and  B.  Shopt-porna, 

T.  Mooni-maduga,  ... 

S Parphoodra,  ... 


H.  and  B.  Moonosha  shij,  ... 

'1.  Retsa-maun,  ... 

S.  Vata. — B.  Ber. — E.  Banyan  tree, 


T.  Manga 

PI.  Papara — T.  Caringua, 


T.  Garuga. — H.  and  B.  loom,  ... 

S.  Gurnbharee. — PI.  and  B.  Gumhar, 


m 


3* 


23* 


10 


24 


291 


22 


II 


141 


17; 


33 


141 

181 

15 

lSJ 

13 


30 


17 


37 


2« 


18* 


26 


8* 


1 0 2 


17 

14* 

17 

33 

34 

21 

21 


12  * 


28* 


28?, 


311 

1874 


4H 

31 


25 


25 

31 

334 

36-1 

144 

04 

384 

334 


18 


22, 


214 

41-1 

213 

22 

17 

24* 

38 

38 

39 


544 

37 

10 


32; 


10 

11 

12 

13 

23- 

254 

21 

42 

45 

32 

34 

35^ 

361 

43 

48 

52 

554 

42 

43 

44 

13 

40 

43 

34 

37* 

29 

30 

45 

24), 

264 

284 

24 

19 

27 

264 

404 

43 

41 

44 

47 

49 

374 

41 

444 

48 

424 

464 

50 

524 

334 

35 

36 

2 6* 

29 

31* 

33* 

36 

38 

39 

374 

39 

46 

494 

524 

56 

194 

22 

25 

58 

61 

51 

40 

424 

25 

74 

72 


19 

21 

18 

19 

201 

23 

24 

264 

29 

12 

14 

16 

36 

43 

32 

33 

331 

7\ 

33i 

37 

374 

53 

47 

224 

49 


14 


32 


42 


39 


60 


644 


29) 


50 


304 


52 


16 


55 


17 


18 


69- 


48 


33 


314 


19 


20 


40 


4!) 


504 


0 

424 


21 


22 


23 


188 


374  38, 


24 


204 


25 


216 


26 


43 


52  55 


75 
4341  44 


27 


220 


28 


223 


49  50  51  52 


50 


53 


23  24 


574  60 


88  924  96j  1004  104 

46  | 48 


107 


25  26 


Hardwickea  binata,  R, 

Heritieria  minor,  R,  ...  . 

Hura  crepitans,  

Jonesia  Asjca  R • 

Kleinhovia  hoapita,  

S.  Lagerstroeraia  Regina; 

grandillora  R. 
parvifiora  R,  .. 


Laurus  Cinnnmonium  .. 

Melaleuca  Cajuputi 

Melia  Azedarach 

robusta,  R, 

superbn.  R 

Mimosa  Shirisha  R, 

xylocarpa  R, 

elala  R 

, stipulata  R, 

lucida,  R, 

dulcis.' R. 

Catechu. 

odoratissiran, 

arabica,  

biglobosa,  ... 

pcdunculata.  R, 

Suinn,  R 

leucophloea,  ... 

Myristica  aroma! ica,  

Nauclea  parvifolia  R. 

stipnlata,  R, 

10. macrophylla,  R, 

cordala,  R, 


Names  of  the  Trees. 


ckloroxylon.  R.  ... 

Tumarindus  indica 

Tamarix  indica  

Tectona  grandis  

The  same  in  a more  favourable 
Terminalia  proeera.  R , 

Catappa,  

If  .Chebula,  ...  . 

15. Bellerica 

Rlmus  integrifolia,  R , ... 

Uvaria  odorata  

lougifolia,  

Vitex  leucoxylou, 

— - alata,  R,  

Xanthocymus  pictorius  R,  ... 
dulcis  R.. 


8ynonyms. 


(Tam  Acha-marum, 

TI.  and  B.  Shundree, 

From  the  West  Indies 
S Asoca. — II.  and  B.  Bussuck,.. 


S.  Arjuna.  — H.  Iarool, 

S.  Indradroog,  . . 

T.  Chinamghie, 

S.  Darasily. — Dar-chini.  H .and  B 
E.  Cajnputi-oil  tree, 


S.  Chadria,  and  Kudheer  the  Catecu, 
T Shinduga.  Tam.  Srelamiarum., 

S.  Barbura. — H.  and  B.  Babui, 

R.  Subatah,  ...  


cordifolia,  R, 

Nerium  tinctorium.  R,  

Ochroma  Lagopus, 

Pentaptera  paniculata,  R,  

Arjuna.  R.  ...  ... 

11.  tomentosa,  R 

crenulata,  R, 

bialata,  R, 

angustifolia,  R. 

Prosopis  specigera  

Pterocarpus  marsupium.  B, 

dalbergioides  R, 

The  same  in  more) 

favourable  soil  J 

Pterospermnm  aeerifolinm,  ... 

Ricinus  mappa  

Rottleria  tiuctoria.  R,  

Sandoricnm  indicum  

Snntalum  album  

Papindus  sapouaria  

laurifolius  

Sapium  sebiferum  

Semecarpus  Anacardiuiu 

12.  Shorea  robusta  R,  

Spondias  dulcis  

maugifcra 

Sterculia  alata,  R, 

guttata  R‘  ...  • 

villosa,  R,  

* colorata,  R, 

fetida  

Strychnos  Nuxvomica 

13.  Swietenia  Alahogoni  

Chickrassa,  R 

febrifuga.  R. 


S.  H.  and  B.  Shirish, 

'P.  Couda-taugherru.  - Burm.  Pingadow, 


li  Amlooki 


S.  Sami  — B.  Shain, ... 

Tam  Veel  velum, 

E.  Nutmeg  tree, 

T.  Botu-Cadami, 


T.  Daduga  II.  and  B.  Keli-Codorn.. 
T.  Tshit-ankaloo... 

From  the  West  Indies, 

T mi.  Pte  Sarakai. — T.  Nimmeeri, 

S.  Cpcubah,  ... 

S.  Asana.-  -H.  and  B.  Assan, 


S.  Sami. — T Tshaini, 

H.  Peet-shal. — T.  Yeanga*han,  ... 
Audamau  red  wood,... 


S.  Kornikara — II.  and  B.  Conoc -champa, 


S.  and  B.  Poonag,  ... 

Mn.  Sandoricum, 
Saudul-wood. — S.  Chandana, 
From  the  West  Indies,  ... 


Talloo  tree  of  China, 
li.  and  Ba  Bhella-toki,  ... 

S.  Sala.  B.  Shal-chucua,  ... 
Otaheete  apple  .. 

S.  Ainarataca, — II.  and  B.  Amara, ... 

B.  Toolah  

See,  Hortus  malabaricus,  44,61, 


T.  Ivaraka 


soil 


Culaca  H.  Cnehila 

Mahogany  from  the  West  Indies 

II.  and  B.  Chick  rassy  ...  

l\  Soymidu. — H Rohina. — Tam  Woonaj-marum 
T.  Billoo. — E.  Satin-wood 

S.  Amlica. — H.  and  B.  Amli  ...  

S.  Ihaveeka. — H.and  B.  lhau 

H.  and  U.  Shsgun. — T.  Teek.— Cau.  Ianddy  — Mu. 


latus 


From  1 he  Andaman  Islauds 
H.  Badam  ... 

S.  and  B.  Mari  taka.  H.  Mar— A Athliej 
LI.  and  B.  Bohera. — P.  Beleleh 


Mn.  Cananga 
S.  Deva-daree.- 


•H.  Debdar 


H.  A snl  a 
B.  Denphol 


and  bear  a reference  to  each  other,  as  weU  as  when  no  vacant  column  comes 
ote  2.  In  the  column  of  Synonyms  S.  means  Sanscrit, — H.  Hindustanee,  • eng  ee,  . e m. 

aud  R.  after  the  Trivial  (or  Specific)  name  implies  all  such  as  appear  new  to  Dr.  R.,  and  thr 


— 

— 

Age  (iu  Years)  of  the  Trees 

measured  (iu  1S03,  1804, 

18(7 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

20 

24 

28 

30r 

33 

36 

63 

65 

GO 

07 

G7* 

22 

*23-1 

25 

34 

30 

34 

38 



4G 

27 

31 

36 

39 

414 

45 

161 

20* 

24 

284 

134 

15 

17 

18) 

20 

37* 

44  J 

464 

47 

474 

■ 494 

44 

494 

51* 

53-) 

56 

10 

17 

29 

38 

44 

50 

38 

29 

314 

— 

— 

35 

37 

39 

17 

21 

— 

— 

314 

34 

36* 

39 

42 

4U 

28 

32* 

— 

— 

— 

50 

51 

40 

4S* 

— 

63 

744 

80 

84) 

89 

49 

56* 

75 

59 

64 

22 

25 

27 

28 

20 

30* 

34 

37 

40 

43 

46 

50 

34* 

37 

41 

44 

3 

7 

11 

10 

2L 

25 

29 

33 

30* 

— 

42 

37* 

384 

39£ 

41 

( 2* 

Si 

4* 

J f.ab. 
J gril. 

8* 

10 

10* 

311 

hi 

u* 

12* 

8 

n 

134 

29 

33 

36 

194 

38? 

21 

40* 

2H 

22 

25 

— 

— 

36 

38 

36* 

39* 

431 

32 

364 

39* 

42 

45* 

18 

22 

32 

Mi 

38 

40* 

42 

37 

38 

23 

26 

28 

30 

31* 

32 

35* 

38 

404 

27 

23 

26 

27 

294 

38* 

43 

46, 

48 

51 

31* 

321 

25 

26 

27* 

20 

25 

27 

29 

304 

32* 

34 

35* 

31* 

34i 

60 

32 

34* 

37* 

404 

43 

47 

141 

101 

30 

32 

34* 

38 

41 

45 

21 

24* 

271 

31 

25 

27* 

i-  ■ 



32 

344 

37* 

39 

41 

30* 

334 

37 

40 

A 

23* 

20 

22 

2 44 

26 

274 

30 

V 

254 

30* 

41 

44 

47 

50 

54 

JJl 

\ 

0 7 2 

214 

244 

374 

40* 

43.. 

18* 

214 

231 

244 

264 

48 

50 

52j/ 

7 

10 

184 

214 

42* 

42 

54* 

58* 

254 

23 

25 

— 



32 

34 

36 

37| 

15 

30 

324 

— 

— 

40 

43 

46 

21 

25 

29 

32 

20 

23* 

— 

31* 

34 

36 

34 

14 

19 

— 

29 

314 

34 

36 

371 

39* 

Si 

10  £ 

13 

15 

164 

184 

294 

31 

33 

30 

31 

32 

8* 

line  of  it 

k,  the  measurements 

to  the  right  aDd  left  of  the  vacancy 

were 

not  ta 

7,  1808,  1809,  1810,  1811,  1S12  and  1813). 


17  18  19  20  21  22  23  24  25  26  27  28 


49t 


Gif 


49 


51 


40 

50 

40£ 


48-i 


88 


53 


93 


53^ 


62* 


50  oU 


434 


97i 


43- 


65) 


55  57 


49 


514 


49i 

50 


44J- 

62 

46, 


78 


60 


68, 


74 


57, 


26 


77 


79 


73 


70 


rra, — Tam.  Tamnl,— C.  Cingalese —Can.  Canara,— Mn.  Malayan,— A.  Arabic,— P.  Persian,— E.  English,— Bunn,  the  Burma  Language, 
t such  Trivial  names  have  been  given  by  him.  W,  ROXBURGH. 
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TIMBER  AND  EA NCI-WOODS  OP  EASTERN  AND  SOUTHERN  ASIA.  I 
Wallich  is  the  only  other  author  we  shall  quote  on  the  subject  of  the  woods  of  Asia  wd 
and  we  give  his  Catalogue  here  as  furnishing  places  of  growth,  the  weight  per  cubicw 
cific  gravity  of  the  principal  of  the  woods  of  which  we  have  already  given  the  list.  I 


NAME. 


acia — ? (Popeeali),. 


1 Arj 

2 

3 Jgle  marmelos  (Bellee),. 


4 A lacardium  latifolium  (Bhela),.. 


Place  of  growth. 


Tavoy, 

do. 

Ceylon,  India, 


5 A idrachne  apetala, 

6 A i ocarpus  chaplasha, 

7 A tocarpus  hirsufa  (Angellywood).,.. 

8 A tocarpus  integrifolia  ( Jack  wood ).. . 

9 tocarpus — ? (Pynyathe  Tanabem 

10  A iltoovancbee, 

11  1 i.yanny, 

12  A err  boa  carambola, 

13  3 ih-nah-thoa- 


14  B “tula  Bliojpattra, 


15  B 
10  B 


17  B 


18 
19  Ci 


gnonia  chelonoides,.. 
gnonia- 


p (Tatliee),... 
gnonia  (Thuggainee), . 


.dooca  Marum, 

dophyllum — ? (Tkurappe  : cliopee). 


26  C ireya — ? (Kaza), 


27  Jareya  (Kombo),. 


.mbagum, 

,noo, 

annal...... ...... 

unao, 

ragagaloo, 

arapa — ? (Tai-la-oon),., 


28  Cmingosba, 

29  1 uivagah, . . 

30  | iroogha, . 

32  | uintha, 

33  ©issia, 

34  (gistauea  indica, 

35  Cistanea  tribuloides  (Cotoor ; chisee, 

irMakoo ; shiiigali),... 

36  Citunguin, 

37  Caultoo  moorooiiga, 


Gualpara, ... 


India,.. 

India, 

Cochin, ...... 

Travancore,. 

Tavoy,  

Travancore,.. 

do. 

India, 

Tavoy, 


Nepal;. 


Nepal.. 
L'avoy, . 


Tavoy,. 


Travancore, 

Martaban... 


Tavoy, . 


do. 

do. 


Cj  *3 

Ch  o 

ll 

>■  o 

eS 

fcb 

<zT 

lbs.  oz 
. 23  3 

.371 

23 

3 

.371 

49 

1 

.784 

.37 

0 

.592 

33  11 

.542 

. 34 

12 

.556 

. 36  14 

.590 

35  10 

.570 

31 

6 

.502 

32  11 

.523 

39 

1J 

.635 

■ 35 

5 

.565 

.6S0 

49 

8 

.792 

40 

4 

.644 

38 

3 

.611 

43 

0 

.68S 

28  11 

.459 

36 

0 

.576 

47 

6 

.758 

5S 

7 

.935 

33 

.36 


0 


Martaban.. ...46  0 


Gualpara,.. 


Travaucore... 
do. 


India,.. 

India,. 


do. 

do. 

do. 


42  12 


Nepal, . 


Manilla, 

Travancore,  , 


62 


REMARKS. 


A large  tree;  wood  used ii 
house-building.  &c. 


A very  large  free  ; wow 
used  for  posts,  bows,  am 
rollers  and  lor  cotton gpji 


Used  for  making  chests  i 
couches. 


Used  in  ship-building. 


Used  in  boat  and  house 
buildings. 

Wood  moderately  liard.com 
pact. 


.528 

.576 

.736 


.684 


725 

.538 

.714 

.763 

.548 

.661 

.624 


A large  tree,  used  in  house- 
building. 


Used  for  masts  and  spai 
and  for  pestles  jo  oi 
presses. 


Used  in  house-building. 
Timber  of  large  size,  used 
for  posts,  &c. 


Wood  hard  and  strong 
used  for  the  stockiH 
matchlocks. 


,t)9C  U»c,);foi  higc  nwrfaaaad 
1 pestles  for  grinding  corn- 
.G83lTJsed  in  ship  building.  M 
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TIMBER  AND  FANCY  WOODS  OF  EASTERN  AND  SOUTHERN  ASIA. 


NAME. 

Place  of  growth. 

Weight  per 
cubic  foot. 

1 Specifie  gra- 
vity. 

REMARKS. 

lb.  oz. 

38  Cedar, 

India, 

25  2 

.402 

39  Cedrela  Toona  (Toon,  Tunga,  Poma 

Jeea) 

Gualpara, .. 

30  0 

.570 

Wood  very  durable,  and 

40  Cedrela  Toona  (Toon,  Tunga,  Poma 

much  used  for  furniture. 

Jeea), 

India 

32  9 

.521 

41  Chambagum, 

l'ravancore, 

37  11 

.003 

42  Chana,  

do. 

20  7 

.327 

43  Chincliona  gralissima  (Tungnusi) 

Nepal  

23  0 

.368 

Used  for  posls  and  rafters. 

44  Choranrraree, 

T mvanporfi 

29  11 

.475 

45  Csesalpinea  sapan  (sappan), 

do. 

00  14 

.974 

Used  for  dyeing  and  some- 

times  by  the  turner. 

40  Coombool, 

Travancnrp, 

31  14 

510 

47  Coturnba,  

Ceylon  . . 

23  5 

.373 

Occasionally  used  in  house 

building  in  Ceylon,  but 

not  esteemed. 

48  Cou-moo 

Tavov 

Used  in  boat  and  house 

building. 

49  Cynometra  polyandra 

fndin.  ..  . 

52  10 

• S42 

50  Gvnometra — ? (Maingya) 

Martaban.,  

48  7 

.775 

A small  tree. 

51  Dalbergia  lanceolaria  (Neddoon,  Ned- 

urn,  Nander-wood ... 

Dpylon, 

45  7 

.727 

Used  and  valued  for  house 

52  Dalbergia  latifolia  (East  India  ebony) 

India, 

66  8 

1064 

building  in  Ceylon. 

53  Debool, 

wP,  v Ion  j 

38  3 

615 

54  Diospyros  melanoxylon  (black  ebony) 

01  2 

.978 

Used  for  turnery  work,  and 

for  inlaying.  . 

55  Diospyros  racemosa. 

34  11 

555 

i 

56  Diospyros — ? (Ryamucha  choomulloj 

Martaban, 

50  3 

.803 

Used  in  house-building. 

57  Dipterocarpus — ? (Kunneanphew,  .. 

I'avoy, 

25  3 

.403 

Grows  to  a great  size  ; used 

for  beams  and  planks. 

58  Domba, ...  

33  3 

.531 

Used  for  the  outriggers  of 

canoes. 

59  Dombeya  melanoxylon  (St.  Helena- 

ebonv). 

71  9 

1.145 

6©  East  India  ebony.  See  Dalbergia. 

51  East  India  rosewood, 

India  . 

02  Ebretia  lcevis,  

Botanic  Garden, 

Calcutta. 

63  Ekcbergia— ? (Jiyakolii) 

Onalpara 

39  ] 

.625 

04  Eleocaraus  serratua  (Weraloo),  

Ceylon 

33  8 

.536 

65  Eribotrya  japonica  (Loquat.) 

T ndia,, 

46  1 1\ 

.747 

36  Eugenia  malaccensis  (Janiboo), 

Ceylon 

30  4 

.484 

67  Eugenia  malaccensis  (Jamboo) 

Gevlou 

30  14 

.494 

38  Excoecaria 

69  Fagrcea  fragrans~(  Annuli  beng,  Burm  . 

Martaban 

52  8 

.840 

Timber  large  compact,  very 

hard. 

70  Eicu3 — ? (Thubboo) 

Tavnv. 

21  0 

.336 

Used  in  house  carpentry. 

71  Gadeboo 

21  3 

.339 

Used  for  making  charcoal 

for  gunpowder. 

72  Gallnopali 

53  0 

A K Q 

.848 

798 

73  Garcinia — P (Pullowa) 

A large  tree,  used  for  posts. 

74Garcinia — ? (Purrah  wall) 

do. 

‘±0  O 

45  8 

.726 

A strong  durable  wood. 

75  Gmelina  arborea 

1 ndia, 

32  3 

.515 

76  do.  do. 

do. 

32  6 

.516 

77  Go-na 

78  Gordonia — ? (kaza) 

Ceylon, 

Martaban.. 

24  8 

37  10 

.392 

.602 

Large  timber,  used  for  or- 

dinary  building  purposes. 

79  Guacua 

n i .1, 

670 

81  Gundruey 

‘U.  1 Z 

.559 

Wood  with  a peculiar  odour 

resembling  that  of  aniseed. 

82  Heritiera — ? (Soondree) 

India,  . 

57  15 

927 

Used  in  ship-building. 

>»  » >>  »» 

do. 

49  15 

.799 
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N A M E . 


83  Hibiscus  macropkyllus. 


84  Hibiscus  macropkyllus. 

85  Hibiscus 


86  Hopea  floribunda  (Tantheya) 

87  Hopea  odorata  (Tengaun,  Tkaeu  gong) 


88 


do. 


do. 


do. 


89  Hune, 

90  Indian  Wood, 

91  Jeeah, 

92  Juglans  pterococca, 

93  Juniperus  excelsa  (cedar  of  Himalaya 

94  Kaantha,  

95  Kain-tba-phogee.  See  Symplocos, 

96  Kaunzo-kurro, 

97  Kaza.  See  Careya  also  Gordonia, 

98  Keaknaun. 

99  Keaza  Perroun,  

00  Kuddoot-alain, 


Place  of  growth 


Tavoy. 


do. 

Tavoy,. 


do. 

Martaban, . 


Tenasserim  Coast. 


Tavoy,. 

Tavoy,. 

Tavoy,. 


01  Kuddoot-uee, 


do.  do. 

02  Kunneeu-keunkee.  See  Bignonia, 

.03  Kunneen-keunla.  See  Symplocos, 

04  Lagerstrcemia  reginae,  

05  Lagerstrcemia — ? (kuenmounee ; Peema) 
106  Lauras  camphora?  (Camphor  wood,) 


107  , 

108  Laurus — P (Kayzai) 

.09  Laurus — P (Kullowaalso  kurrowa  ). 


10  do.  do. 

Ill  Laurus — ? (Lumpatch,  Chasepoo),. 


112  Laurus — P (Panatka,)  ... 

113  Laurus — ? (Sassafras), 

114  Laurus — ? (Tkuggoo),.. 

115  Manga  chapui, 

16  Maroothee, 

17  Maunthaeuor  Sassafras,. 


118  Maymaka, 

119  May  rang,. 


120  Megeongee  . 


121  Melia  Azadirachta, 

122  Metrosideros  vera  (iron  wood) 


123  Mimosa  odoratissima,. 

124  Mimosa  polystaehya  — 

125  Mimusops  Elengi, 


Burmah, 

do. 

India,.... 
India 


Tavoy,. 
Tavoy, . 


Tavoy, . 


do. 
do. 
do. 
India,.. 
Tavoy,. 
China, . 


Tavoy,. 


do. 

Nepal,. 


Tavoy, 

India 

Tavoy,.  ...  

Manilla, 

Travancore, 

Tavoy, 


India. ... 
Tavoy, . 


Tavoy, . 


India,.. 

China,. 


India,  

Botanic  Garden  Calcutta, 

Tavov, 


Weight  per 
cubic  foot. 

i Specifie  gra- 
vity. 

lb.  oz. 

27  13 

.445 

28  0 

.448 

>> 

i) 

27  11 

.443 

38  0 

.608 

40  12 

.052 

45  6 

.726 

36  11 

.587 

39  14 

.638 

34  7 

.551 

43  0 

.688 

53  3 

.851 

34  0 

.554 

34  3 

.547 

46  8 

.744 

37  9 

.601 

35  14 

.574 

43  3 

.691 

30  0 

.4S0 

30  0 

.480 

34  0 

.544 

43  0 

.088 

32  12 

.524 

41  15 

-671 

37  7 

.599 

36  10 

.5S6 

51  12 

.828 

48  9 

.777 

38  16 

.617 

46  1 

.739 

53  0 

.S48 

45  6 

.726 

32  0 

J-512 

46  0 

.736 

REMARKS. 


A middle-sized  tree,  used 
for  common  building  pur 
poses. 


Used  for  common  building 
purposes ; the  bark  is  made 
into  cordage. 

A very  large  tree 
Canoes  are  made  of  this  tree 
which  produces  a valu- 
able resin. 

Used  in  boat  building,  grows 
to  a large  size,  and  is. 
abundant. 


An  excellent  light  wood. 
Small  but  valuable  timber. 


Used  in  boat-building. 


Used  in  house  building. 
Grows  to  a great  size;  used 
in  house-building. 

An  inferior  wood;  used  iu 
boat  buildin". 


A wood  emitting  an  agree 
able  aromatic  odour. 


Used  in  house  carpentry. 
Produces  the  sassafras  bark 
Camphor  wood  of  Marta 
ban. 

Used  in  carpenter’s  work, 
and  for  beams. 

Used  in  house  carpentry. 


Used  for  oars  and  rudders. 
Used  in  skip.buildiug. 


Used  in  making  house  furni- 
ture. 

Used  for  timber  of  junks.  r 
Said  to  be  very  durable  _ 
used  for  the  posts  of  houses 
on  the  banks  of  rivers. 

A very  large  tree  used  in 
kouse-buiiding. 


Used  for  anchors  by  the 
Chinese. 
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NAME. 


Moluve  or  Moloba, 

Moonga  Vallah, 

Mootoocoraudy 

Morinda  citrit'olia, 


12G 

127 

128 
129 

120  Morung  saul.  See  Shorea, 

131  Munlia  cadamboo 

132  Murraya— ? (Maikay),. 

133  Myrsine  capitellata 

134  Nar,  or  sacred  wood.... 


135  Neerovalum 

136  Nellee 

137  Netty,  or  Nelly 

138  Nerium  tinctorium 

139  Nun  Poungoo 

140  Odina  Wodier 

141  Osyris  peltata  (Phaouu)... 

142  do.  do. 

143  Pab-doubb 

144  Palali  

145  Palai 


146  Palm.... 

147  Palmist. 


148  Panacka..  

149  Pen  lay  oun 

150  Penlaly  peen,. 

151  Peroomarum, 

152  Pienmabne, 

153  Pienmab-pue,  

154  Pierardia?  (kunna,  also  kuzzo)... 

155  Pinus  dammara, 

156  Pinus  longifolia,  

157  Pinus  Webbiana, 

158  Poomaram. 

169  Poomdroo, 

160  Poonah, 

161  Pothiree,  

162  Premma  hircina  (cbikagambhari) . 


163  Psidium  pomiferum  (Guava) 

164  Pterocarpus  santalinus  (Red  Sanders) 

165  Pterocarpus  ? (Thounkheea) 

166  Pterospermum  indicum  (Amboyna)  . 


168  Quercus  fenestrata,... 
179  Quercus  lanceaefolia, 
170  Quercus  lappacea, 


172  Regal  wood, 


173  Rhizophora  decandra,. 

174  Rottlera?  (keounlae,). 


1 117  Sandoricum — ? (Tbittoo,) Tavoy, . 


Place  of  growth. 

Weight  per 

cubic  foot. 

Specifie  gra- 
vity. 

REMARKS. 

lb. 

oz. 

Manilla,  

51 

3 

.819 

Used  in  ship-building. 

Travancore, 

38 

5 

.613 

do. 

38 

13 

.621 

Botanic  Garden, 

28 

10 

.458 

The  root  yields  a red  dye 

Calcutta 

Travancore, 

38 

15 

.623 

India 

60 

13 

.973 

A strong  tough  wood. 

Nepal 

21 

11 

.349 

Said  to  be  compact  and  bard. 

Ceylon 

55 

0 

.880 

Used  by  the  natives  for 
building  temples  and  royal 
palaces, an  excellent  wood. 

Travancore 

24 

5 

.389 

Ceylon 

34 

8 

.552 

Travancore 

42 

5 

.677 

India 

39 

14 

.638 

Travancore 

56 

15 

.611 

India 

41 

0 

.656 

Tavoy 

29 

10 

.474 

30 

8 

.488 

60 

0 

.960 

Travancore 

14 

9 

.230 

Borneo 

23 

13 

.381 

Used  in  the  construction  of 
canoes. 

. India 

57 

9 

.921 

do. 

62 

7 

.929 

The  wood  of  one  of  the 
palms  used  for  cabinet 
and  marqueterie  work. 

Travancore 

44 

14 

.718 

32 

0 

.512 

Affords  good  crooked  timber 

Tavoy, 

Travancore 

27 

14 

.446 

Tavoy, 

do  

do  

37 

12 

.604 

do  

Nepal, 

39 

0 

.627 

Excellent  timber. 

21 

0 

.336 

Travancore, 

29 

8 

.472 

do  ... 

40 

13 

.653 

do  

50 

15 

.815 

Travancore, 

35 

4 

.564 

A strong  odour  like  that 
emitted  by  the  musk  rat, 
is  given  out  by  this  wood. 
Used  for  musical  instru- 
ments. 

Gualpara, 

43 

0 

.691 

Travancore, 

44 

3 

.704 

India, 

46 

14 

.750 

Martaban, 

51 

9 

.826 

Much  used  for  ornamental  work 

East  India  Islands. 

39 

10 

.634 

Martaban, 

57 

10 

.922 

Used  for  coarse  furniture. 

India 

47 

0 

.752 

41 

10 

.666 

51 

4 

.820 

Wood  light, from  a large  tree 

Nepal 

22 

0 

.352 

Thibet, 

54 

6 

.870 

A very  beautiful  wood  ;mucli 
prized  and  used  by  per. 
sons  of  high  rank  only. 

[ndia, 

46 

0 

.736 

Tavoy 

37 

9 

.601 

A large  tree ; wood  used  for 
rudders,  &c. 

•Tavoy, 

28 

6 

.454Used  for  furniture. 
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l 


N A M E . 


176  Santalum  album, 

177  Sapotea  ? (Palaepcan), . 


Place  of  growth. 


178  Scytalia  longa, 

179  Scytalia  trijuga, 

180  Scytalia — ?,  

181  Shorea  robusta  (Indian  saul). 


1S2  (Morung  saul),. 
183 


1S7  Swietenia  chloroxylon  (satin  wood 
Booroota), 

188  Swietenia  febrifuga, 

189  Symplocos  floribunda, 

190  Symplocos  ? (kaiutha  phogee) 

191  Symplocos  ? (kunneen  keunkee,  kun. 

neen  keunla) 

192  Syndesmis  tavoyaifa  (keetha),  

193  Tantkeya, 

194  Taxus  virgata,  (Dheyn  also  Lolsi )... 
195Tectona  grandis  (Teak, 'l’aaka,  Tekka) 


196 


197  Tectona  grandis  (East  Indian  teak) 

198  „ „ 

199 


184  Sonneratia  ? (Tbaumma) 

185  Sopbora  robusta, 

186  Sterculia  ? (Kuneenee,... 


[ndia... 

Tavoy,. 


India, 

India,. 

do 

do 


Nepal, 
do  . 


Tavoy. 

India... 

Tavoy,. 


Ceylon,. 

India,... 

Nepal,.. 

Tavoy... 


do 
do 

Tavoy. . 
Nepal... 
Ceylon. 


Travancore, 


200  Terminalia  catappa 


201  Terminalia  chebula 

202  Terminalia  citrina 

293  Terminalia — P (Thaphauga 

204  Ternstromia  — ? Puzzeinzwa 

205  Tetranthera  nitida  

206  Teutha  ...  

207  Thallarwoo 

208  Thambuvoo 

209  Thaun-bau  po 

210  Tbau-baunthawlay  


211  Thoun-mynga,... 

212  Thymboo,  ... 


213  Thymboo,  Thau-baunpo, 

214  Town-pine, . 


215  Town-suggab, 

216  Une, 


217  Yallathorasbel, 
|218  Yanava, 


Malabar  coast 

Moulmein 

do 


Botanic  Garden, 
Calcutta 

India 

do. 

Tavoy  

do 

India  

Tavoy 

Travancore  ... 
do 

Tavoy  

do 


Tavoy, 

Tavoy, 


do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 


Travancore, 

Manilla, 


l 

Weight  per 

cubic  foot. 

Specific  gra- 
vity. 

lb. 

oz. 

13 

.765 

0 

.656 

8 

.712 

60 

0 

.960 

. 39 

6 

.630 

52 

10 

.842 

14 

.702 

. 45 

14 

.734 

0 

.672 

4 

.676 

. 51 

0 

.816 

. 54 

14 

.378 

7 

.551 

34 

4 

.548 

44 

0 

.704 

47 

3 

.755 

42 

8 

.680 

37 

14 

.606 

31 

9 

.505 

32 

1 

.513  ' 

32 

0 

.480 

42 

10 

•682 

60 

2 

.962 

50 

5 

.805 

36 

7 

.783. 

34 

4 

.548 

54 

0 

.864 

44 

0 

.704 

55 

6 

.886 

i 

48 

0 

.7681 

17 

7 

.279 

17 

3 

.275 

28 

13 

.4611 

.. 

1 

22 

1 

.353 

42 

11 

.683(1 

REMARKS. 


Avery  large  tree;  wood  useci 


in  building. 


A strong  and  durable  wood  : 


m great  repute  for  ship! 
building. 


Much  used  in  India  for 
various  purposes,  where 
strength  and  durability 
are  required. 

A small  tree. 


I'ree  of  very  large  dimen-: 
sions. 


A large  tree. 


.551  Affords  good  crooked  tim 

[ber 


ber  strong  and  good, 
hie  of  the  best  of  the  ( 
Ion  woods. 


much  valued  for 
building 


so  good  as  the  Malaba 
A noble  ornamental  tre 
wood  very  good- 


Very  heavy  and  compact 

rather  large  tree,  used  fc 
posts  and  rafters. 


does  not  saw  kindly 
Ised  in  house  building. 
l strong  and  durable  Jij 
wood. 

trong  durable  light  wo 
used  in  boat  building. 

I C*  I 1 1 H A M i ...  I J * 


much  esteemed. 

ffords  good  crooked  t.imt 
used  for  boat  building 
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N 1ME. 

Place  of  growth. 

Weight  per 
cubic  foot. 

Specifie  gra- 
vity. 

REMARKS. 

219  Vanueemooringa,  

220  Yateria  lancesefolia, 

Travancore, 

lb.  oz. 
40  10 

.650 

India, 

53  15 

.863 

221  Vavoolagoo£  

Travancore, 

29  4 

.468 

222  Vellilagoo, — 

33 

28  8 

.456 

223  Yelty,  or  Yetty,  

if 

40  11 

.657 

224  Venga,  

33 

47  1 

.753 

225  Yinuee, 

3 3 

15  8 

.248 

226  Vinny  marum,  

Travancore.  ... 

11  3 

.179 

227  Vyashanthak,  ... 

»> 

41  0 

.656 

228  White  dammar  lout, 

229  Xanthophyllum — ?(Sapheu,Choomuna) 

India,  

Martaban, 

33  10 

.538 

230  Xylocarpus — ? (Keannan,) 

Tavoy,  

46  9 

.745 

Used  for  furniture  and  in 

231  Zizyphus — ? (zeethee), ... 

India, 

35  11 

.571 

house-building. 

Ia  our  previous  observations  on  Timber  trees 
generally,  we  endeavoured  to  supply  the  names 
jy  which  they  are  known  to  scientific  men,  but 
u much  of  the  subsequent  remarks  attention  will 
ie  directed  to  the  woods  of  particular  districts 
tnd  the  local  names  by  which  they  are  known. 


8193)  Timber  from  the  province  of  Amherst, 
at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  See  III.  Cat. 
Vol.  II, p.  885. 


1 Anan.  Used  for  constructing  temples, 
it  is  a yellowish-white  heavy  durable  wood. 

2 Ban-bouy.  It  is  a strong  and  useful 
vood,  a kind  of  Mimosa,  employed  as  house 
)osts. 

3 Ban-hha.  Used  for  house  posts,  and 
ither  common  purposes.  It  is  a peculiar  kind 
>f  wood,  colour  grey. 

4 Bep-than.  Used  for  making  handles 
or  spears  and  sword  ; it  is  a superior  wood, 
ind  looks  like  white  Jarrool. 

5 Bhai-bya . Used  for  house  posts.  White 
farrool. 

6 Bhyeng-tseng.  This  is  a closegrained,  com- 
pact,  grey  wood,  fit  for  general  purposes,  and 
leems  to  be  exempt  from  attacks  of  insects. 

7 Bijion.  This  is  used  for  house  posts, 
afters,  and  the  like  purposes  ; it  is  a heavy, 
'.ompact,  grey,  close-grained  wood. 

8 Baup-yat.  Employed  for  rafters;  it  is  a 
)eautiful  yellowish-white  compact  wood,  but  has  a 
endency  to  split.  The  leaves  are  used  asa  dye. 

9 ihen-neeuny . Used  for  rice-pounders ; 
t is  a close-grained,  strong,  compact,  brown, 
lard  wood. 

10  Eng.  Wood  used  for  boat-building, 

md  produces  oil.  It  is  a strong,  heavy,  useful, 
?rey  wood,  suited  for  beams,  piles,  and  the  like. 
_ 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 1 Eng -gy eng.  Also  used  for  posts  of 

ehgious  buildings.  A useful  wood,  but  subject 
‘O  split. 


12  Gan-gan.  A very  strong,  tough, 

hard,  crooked  grained,  fibrous,  red  wood,  which 
would  do  for  machinery  or  any  purpose  requiring 
the  above  properties. 

13  Gyo.  Used  for  house  posts,  ploughs, 
handspikes,  &c. ; it  is  a close-grained,  compact, 
fine  wood. 

14  Ka-theet-nee.  Employed  for  house 

posts,  boats,  and  caris.  It  is  a heavy, 

hard,  grey  wood,  rather  liable  to  injury  from 
insects. 

15  Kha-bouvg.  A strong  wood  but 
small,  as  strong  as  oak.  The  fruit  is  said  to  be 
used  for  rubbing  on  buffaloes  to  keep  off  flies. 

16  Kiep-dep,  ditto,  a kind  of  Saul. 

17  Kiep-maup.  Employed  for  cartwheel 
spokes.  Superior  wood,  free  from  attacksof  in- 
sects ; the  tree  is  said  to  have  an  edible 
fruit. 

18  Kiep-yo.  A heavy,  good  wood,  but 
small,  used  for  house  posts  and  rafters. 

19  Koup-ha.  This  is  a light,  soft  wood, 
not  subject  to  injury  from  insects.  It  is  proba- 
bly Nauclea  cadamba,  and  is  employed  for  carved 
images. 

20  Kya-nan.  This  is  a most  hard, 
close-grained,  ebenaceous  wood,  of  dark  red  co- 
lour ; used  for  house  posts,  musket-stocks,  and 
pear-handles. 

21  Xya-zoo.  This  is  a very  heavy  wood, 
like  Saul. 

22  Kyway-tlioay.  Is  a strong,  solid  wood, 
probably  will  prove  to  be  a kind  of  Acacia. 
Used  for  house  posts  and  rafters. 

23  Xyiooti.  A kind  of  Teak  wood. 

24  Xyioon-bo.  This  is  used  for  house- 
posts,  rafters,  and  oar3  ; it  is  probably  a sort  of 
Teak. 

25  Xyioon-gaung-noay.  A close,  heavy, 
compact,  tough,  yellowish-white  wood,  of 
which  house  posts  and  rafters,  &c.  are  made. 

26  Lam-may  Used  for  house  posts  ; it 
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is  a red,  light,  but  useful  timber,  like  sandal 
wood,  and  is  free  from  attacks  of  insects. 

27  La-pliyan.  A heavy,  solid,  large- 
sized timber,  but  rather  liable  to  injury  from  a 
peculiar  insect,  not  white  ants. 

28  Lep-dwat.  Used  for  spear-handles  and 
sword-sheaths  ; it  is  a fine  grained,  white 
wood,  fit  for  turning  purposes  and  picture-frames ; 
it  is  probably  the  same  kind  of  Nauclea  which  is 
used  for  similar  purposes  in  Bengal. 

29  Liam.  Used  for  house  posts  and 
rafters.  It  is  a most  valuable  compact  wood, 
homogeneous  and  very  heavy,  of  deep-brown 
colour  and  fine  grain,  and  also  exempt  from  at- 
tacks of  insects. 

30  Liep-yo.  Used  for  making  carpenter’s 
tools  ; it  is  a very  compact  and  heavy,  but  sinall- 
sized  timber. 

31  Mala-ka.  This  is  used  for  gunstocks 
and  carpenter’s  tools  ; it  is  a close,  compact, 
but  small-sized  wood,  fit  for  hand-spikes,  wheel- 
spokes,  and  the  like. 

32  Ma-thloa.  Used  for  house  posts ; pro- 
bably Artocarpus  integrifolius,  or  jack-wood. 

33  Maza-neng  or  Maga-neng.  This  is 
a close-grained  wood,  nearly  allied  to  Teak.  It 
is  used  for  house  posts,  carts,  boats,  paddles, 
oars  &c. 

34  Meet-gnyoo , .or  Neet-gnyoo.  Fruit 
tree.  It  is  a red-coloured,  useful,  strong,  heavy 
wood,  probably  a species  of  Mimosa. 

35  Meng-ba,  or  Ming-ba.  Used  for  house 
posts  and  rafters.  The  wood  looks  like  a 
kind  of  saul,  and  would  answer  all  the  pur- 
poses of  that  wood. 

36  Moma-kha,  or  Morna-kha.  Employ- 
ed for  gunstocks  ; it  is  a reddish,  softish 
wood,  close  and  compact,  fit  for  turning  pur- 
poses, and  exempt  from  attacks  of  insects. 

37  Mou-tha-ma.  Bark  used  for  blue  dye, 
a fine-grained,  compact,  red  wood,  but  liable 
to  split  ; it  would  answer  for  hand-spikes.  It 
resembles  Myrtus  pimenta. 

38  Myaup-loaut.  Cedrela,  a kind  of  superi- 
or Toon. 

39  Myaun-ngo.  White  sissoo  ; used  for 
rafters. 

40  Mya-ya.  Hard  and  close-grained  wood, 
used  for  rafters  ; it  is  strong  and  durable, 
and  would  answer  for  beams,  &c.,  being  exempt 
from  the  attacks  of  insects. 

41  Na-kyeen.  Employed  for  house  posts 
and  rafters.  This  is  the  Soondrie  wood  of 
Calcutta,  (Heritiera  minor),  where  it  is  so  com- 
mon as  to  serve  for  fire-wood,  although  from  its 
superior  qualities  for  buggy-shafts,  hackery 
or  cart  axles  and  wheels  and  other  purposes  re- 
quiring great  strength  and  toughness,  it  is  highly 
prized. 

42  Naoo.  Used  for  house  posts  : the 
leaves,  flowers,  and  roots  are  said  to  be  used  for 


medicine.  It  is  a brown,  substantial,  solin 
wood,  not  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects. 

43  Nga-soay.  This  is  a solid,  very, 
heavy,  reddish  wood,  and  answers  for  housi'i 
posts  and  rafters. 

44  Nyaung-lan . Saul,  “ Shorea,”  of  j; 
peculiar  kind,  employed  for  beams,  rafters,  anc 
boat  building.  The  root  is  used  as  umbreudi 
stocks . 

45  Oun-thuay.  A white  soft  wood,  not 
subject  to  injury  from  insects  ; it  is  employ-, 
ed  for  common  carpentry. 

46  Pad-dan.  Used  for  making  drums  anc 
musical  instruments.  It  is  a kind  of  reo< 
Sanders  wood. 

47  Pa-ngan.  Used  for  boats  and  oars 
it  is  a compact  white  wood,  and  is  also  in  use 
for  making  musical  instruments.  It  seems  tc 
be  Gmelina  arborea. 

48  Pa-ra-ioa.  A hard,  red,  compact  wood,, 
with  large  fibre,  and  fit  for  gun-carriages  or 
other  similar  purposes.  It  is  exempt  froim 
attacks  of  insects.  It  is  used  for  spears  and, 
arrows. 

49  Peng-lay-oun.  Used  for  spear  handles  ; 
it  is  a most  valuable  wood,  compact  honuw 
geneous,  and  very  heavy,  of  a deep  browni 
colour  and  fine  grain,  having  no  tendency  to 
split,  and  being  exempt  from  attacks  of  insects. 

50  Pinnai.  This  is  said  to  be  a fruiti 
tree ; the  wood  affords  a yellow  dye,  and  is  a 
compact,  handsome,  yellow  wood,  suitable  for, 
common  cabinet  purposes.  It  is  probably  an 
Artocarpus. 

5 1 Povin-gunyet.  Used  for  house  posts 
and  rafters.  It  is  a kind  of  Jarrool,  “ Lager- 
streemia”  a good  serviceable  wood,  and  would  do 
for  piles,  posts,  and  beams. 

52  Pyeen-ma.  House  posts,  carts,  boats, 
paddles,  oars,  &c.,  are  made  from  this,  which 
is  a capital  wood,  a kind  of  saul,  and  would 
answer  for  all  the  purposes  of  common  Saul. 
Sp.  Gr.  0-920. 

53  Raung-thmoo.  Used  for  house  posts;  it 
is  a kind  of  Teak. 

54  Seel-seen.  Used  for  the  construction 
of  religious  houses.  It  is  a red,  compact,  very- 
ponderous,  and  highly  valuable  wood. 

55  Tan-labet.  A heavy,  white  wood,  em- 
ployed for  house  posts  and  other  common 
purposes.  It  is  not  liable  to  injury  from  insects. 

56  Taup-sha.  Employed  for  house  posts, 
and  woidd  answer  for  common  carpentry,  but 
it  is  subject  to  split;  the  bark  is  supposed 
to  be  medicinal. 

57  Teng-khat.  This  is  a heavy  white 
wood,  solid  and  fit  for  turning  purpose  ; used 
for  rice-pounders,  &c. 

58  Thab-ban.  This  is  used  for  boat- 
building and  making  carts ; timber  sometimes 
70  feet  long  : it  is  a kind  of  Teak,  but  rather 
heavier  than  the  usual  kind.  bp.  Gr.  0-814, 
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59  Tha-hcot-gyee.  This  is  a good  heavy 
valuable  timber,  somewhat  like  iron-wood. 

60  Tha-byion.  A useful  timber,  probably 
a Eugenia. 

61  Tha-khwot.  This  wood  is  useful  for 
sandals  ; it  is  a kind  of  white  Teak. 

62  T/iammai.  A strong,  handsome  wood, 
like  iEgiceras,  or  box-wood. 

63  Than-kya.  The  fruit  of  this  tree  is 
employed  for  ring-worm.  The  wood  is  like 
Saul. 

64  Thanna-Ban.  Said  to  be  a fruit  tree  ; 
it  is  a reddish-brown,  heavy  wood,  fit  for 
machinery  or  other  purposes  requiring  great 
strength  ; it  is  totally  exempt  from  attacks  of 
insects,  but  somewhat  liable  to  split. 

65  Tha-nat.  It  is  a kind  of  grey  Teak. 

66  Than-that.  Used  for  stocks  of  vari- 
ous intruments  ; it  is  a capital  wood,  and 
seems  to  be  a kind  of  Saul. 

67  Theet-phyion.  This  is  used  for  fan 
handles  ; it  is  a useful  white  wood  ,and  would 
answer  for  common  carpentry ; it  resembles 
Mimosa  serissa. 

68  Theng-gan.  Employed  for  house  posts, 
carts,  boat-buildings,  paddles,  and  oars.  It 
is  an  excellent  compact  wood,  fit  for  gun 
carriages. 

69  Theet-to.  This  is  said  to  be  a fruit 
tree ; the  wood  is  employed  in  boat  building, 
making  carts,  &c.  It  is  a dark-brownish  grey, 
hard,  heavy  wood. 

70  Theet-ya • Employed  for  rice  grind- 
ers or  pounders.  It  is  a superior,  compact, 
close,  tough,  brown  wood,  fit  for  any  thing 
requiring  great  strength  and  durability. 

71  Theim.  Used  as  house  posts,  rafters 
and  general  purposes  of  carpentry. 

72  T hep- y eng.  Said  to  be  a fruit  tree : 

the  trunk  affords  a compact,  fine  grained  wood. 

73  Toutig  bien.  Used  in  boat-building  and 
for  making  carts.  It  is  a strong,  heavy 
wood,  well  adapted  for  handles  of  tools,  &c ; it 
is  probably  a kind  of  Teak. 

74  Toung-tha-/chica.  This  is  a capital 

wood  for  any  purpose,  gun-carriages  or  gun- 
stocks. 

75  Toung-tha-byiou.  Used  for  house  posts  ; 
it  is  a strong,  red,  heavy  wood,  a kind 
of  Mimosa. 

7G  Toung-thau-gyee.  A hard,  compact  wood 
of  dark-brown  colour. 

77  Tseet.  Employed  as  house  posts  and 
in  boat  bulding.  Saul  of  small  calibre. 

78  Tsekha-doun.  This  is  said  to  be  a 
fruit  tree  ; the  wood  is  used  for  house  posts, 
rafters,  and  boat-building  ; it  is  like  Teak,  but 
much  disposed  to  split. 

79  Tshan-tshay.  A useful  wood,  but  liable 
to  attacks  of  insects,  and  to  split. 

80  Tshaup-yo . Used  for  house  posts  and 
musket  stocks.  It  is  a heavy  white  wood, 


g,  but  liable  to  attacks  of  in- 

81  Tshiet-khyeen.  Used  for  house  posts. 
A superior  kind  of  crooked-grained  Saul. 

82  Tshwai-lwai . Used  for  musket  stocks 
and  sword  sheaths  ; it  is  a hard,  red,  crooked 
grained  wood,  fit  for  cabinet  work. 

S3  Tsoay-dan.  Heavy,  hard,  tough  wood, 
not  subject  to  insects,  and,  being  tough  and 
short,  it  is  suited  for  wheels,  musket-stocks  &c- 

84  Tsioot-ba-lioot.  This  is  said  to  be 
a fruit  tree  ; the  wood  resembles  Jarrool,  a La- 
gerstreemia. 

8 5 Yammandy.  Used  for  carving  images 

and  making  drums.  It  is  a useful  and  valu- 
able wood. 

86  leug-taip.  It  is  a strong  useful  wood 
for  posts  and  common  carpentry. 

87  Yellia-byay . This  is  used  for  house 
posts  and  boat-building;  it  is  a strong  wood, 
suited  for  door-frames  and  common  carpentry. 

88  Yoga-theet.  The  wood  is  used  for 
carved  images,  and  the  bark  used  as  soap. 

89  Zee-byion.  This  is  a compact,  close 
wood  like  Lngerstrcemia,  or  white  Jarrool.  It 
is  used  for  house  posts,  and  is  liable  to  split,  but 
is  free  from  the  destructive  influence  of  insects. 

90  Yeng-byioom.  Employed  for  house 
posts.  It  is  a useful  wood,  equal  to  Jarrool. 

(8194)  Woods  from  Amherst  and  Tavoy  Pro- 
vinces, and  Mergui  Archipelago , recommended  for 
helves,  by  Captain  Dance,  Deputy  Commissary 
of  Ordnance  Tenasserim  Provinces. 


1 Jagerstrcemia  Pymmah.  Peema  Nee.  Red 
Peema. 

Maximum  girth  6 cubits.  Maximum  length  30 
feet.  Very  abundant ; found  all  over  the  Tenas- 
serim and  Martaban  Provinces.  When  seasoned, 
floats  in  water. 

Remarks. — A tough  wood,  very  good  for 
helves,  already  used  for  such,  and  for  other  Ord- 
nance purposes.  The  great  fault  of  Peema  is  its 
liability  to  shrink  and  warp  when  exposed  to  the 
sun  or  to  heat.  Peema  however  has  not  been 
fairly  tried,  if  killed  and  left  standing  as  Teak 
the  tendency  to  warp  might  probably  disappear. 

2 Calophyllum  Longifolium.  Therapee. 

Maximum  girth  3 cubits.  Maximum  length 

22-i-  feet.  Abundant ; found  in  Mergui,  Tavoy, 
and  in  lesser  quantities  near  the  Attaran  River 
and  its  branches.  When  seasoned  sinks  in  water. 

Remarks. — Used  for  masts  and  yards  of  Junks 
excellent  for  helves  but  not  procurable  at  Maul- 
mein  in  sufficient  .abundance.  Strongly  recom- 
mended to  make  models. 

3 Tee  ha  loung  or  Tha  or  Kadat-GheeAbnvm. 

Maximum  girth  3 cubits.  Maximum  length 

22-1-  feet.  Abundant  ; found  at  Mergui  and  Tavoy. 
When  seasoned,  floats  in  water. 

Remarks — Used  for  bedsteads,  and  fo*  house 
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building.  Recommended  as  a durable,  tough 
wood  for  helves  or  for  hammer  handles. 

4 Sibia  Glomerata.  Thayt  Pew  Tha  or 
White  Thayat. 

Maximum  girth  5 cubits.  Maximum  length 
30  leet.  Abundant ; found  on  the  sea  coast  from 
Amherst  to  Tavoy,  and  Mergui.  'When  seasoned, 
floats  in  water. 

Remarks. — The  term,  Tbayat-pew,  should  be 
cancelled  from  the  collection,  Thayat  Pew,  mean- 
ing white  wood,  a name  equally  applicable  to 
“ Calophyllum  longifolium,”  “ Dillenia  speciosa” 
and  Dalbergia  species,  and  other  woods.  “Ye- 
mam-nee”  is  often  called  by  this  name.  The 
name  Pyew  is  however  that  of  Mangrove  in  Ma- 
son’s “ Tenasserim,”  and  I cannot  succeed  in 
procuring  the  true  Mangrove. 

5 Artocarpm  echinatns.  Mountain  Jack 
or  Tong  By-ue.  Bunn. 

Maximum  girth  5 cubits.  Maximum  length 
30  feet.  Not  abundant  though  to  be  found  here 
and  there  over  a large  expanse  of  country. 
Found  all  over  the  Tenasserim  and  Martaban 
Provinces.  When  seasoned,  floats  in  water. 

Remarks. — This  wood,  found  on  seasoning 
too  light  and  spongy  for  durability,  should  be 
classed  as  a useless  wood. 

0 Xylocarpus  Granatiim,  Penlaypyoiuig  or 
Peng-lay-oun.  The  sea  cocoanut. 

Maximum  girth  4 cubits.  Maximum  length 
20  feet.  Very  abundant;  found  all  along  the  sea 
shore  from  Amherst  to  Mergui.  When  seasoned, 
floats  in  water. 

Remarks. — Used  by  Burmese  for  all  parts  of 
houses,  posts,  flooring,  walls  &c.  A very  good, 
fine,  strong  wood,  splits  with  difficulty.  Recom- 
mended for  handspikes,  helves,  spokes,  and 
handles  of  tools,  also  for  shot  boxes  and  packing- 
cases. 

7 Heritiera  Litoralis,  Konzozaloo  or  Kana- 
zoe,  from  the  sea  shore. 

Maximum  girth  4 cubits.  Maximum  length 
30  feet.  Very  abundant  on  the  Islands  ; found 
on  Pannat  Island  and  all  the  Mergui  Archipelago, 
also  all  along  the  coast  of  Amherst  province. 
When  seasoned,  floats  in  water. 

Remarks. — Used  for  boats,  boxes,  planks 
of  houses  Stc.  a very  light  wood,  scented,  durable 
and  tough.  Recommended  for  fuzes  beyond 
any  other  wood  in  the  collection  : also  for 
helves,  and  for  gunstocks.  Strongly  recommen- 
ded for  packing  cases  of  all  descriptions. 

8 Ileritiera  Minor,  Xanazoe , a Forest  Fruit 
tree. 

Maximum  girth  2 cubits.  Maximum  length 
15  feet.  Very  abundant,  but  straggling  ; found  in 
Martaban,  and  on  both  sides  of  Moulmein  river, 
and  all  along  the  sea  coast ; an  unlimited  supply  of 
this  procurable.  When  seasoned,  floats  in  water. 

Remarks. — Name  of  this  sounded  as  the  other 
Konnayzow  but  the  wood  different.  When  sea- 
soned, it  is  tough,  light  and  durable.  Used  for 
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boats  also  piles  of  bridges,  boats,  and  manv 
oilier  purposes.  Recommended  for  helves,  but 
should  be  killed  a twelve  month  before  being  cut, 
down,  or  otherwise  should  be  seasoned  by  keep- 
ing^ after  it  has  been  cut  down.  Both  of  these 
“ Kanazoe”-  woods  said  by  Dr.  McClelland  to 
resemble  Soondree  wood  in  strength  and  dur- 
able qualities. 

9 Kunnan  Tha  or  Grab  Tree. 

Maximum  girth,  4 cubits.  Maximum  length 
30  feet.  Abundant;  found  on  an  Island  called  Pielo  i 
Island  near  Mergui,  but  scarcely  procurable  in 
Moulmein.  When  seasoned,  the  red  variety  sinks- 
and  the  white  floats. 

Remarks. — Used  for  houses,  zyats  &c.  a very* 
durable  wood  of  handsome  grain.  Of  this  wood, 
there  are  two  kinds,  red  and  white  ; the  latter: 
lighter  than  the  former,  likely  to  answer  for: 
helves;  the  former  too  heavy  for  that  purpose. 
Both  woods  very  good  for  turning  purposes. 

10  Kay  a Nan  in  Tavoy,  Kaiyah  inMoul-- 
mein.  N.  B.  The  wood  called  Ivyanan  in 
Moulmein  and  by  Mason,  is  Tavoy  red  wood, 
Syndesmus  Tavoyana. 

Maximum  girth  2-j-  cubits.  Maximum  length 

15  feet.  Very  abundant;  found  on  the  sea  coast, 
from  Amherst  to  Mergui  : also  on  banks  of  rivers  ■ 
in  the  Province  of  Martaban  near  the  sea.  When 
seasoned,  floats  in  water. 

Remarks — One  of  the  best  woods  in  the 
country  for  helves  ; tough,  light,  very  durable,  . 
plentiful;  long  in  the  fibre,  neither  liable  to 
split  nor  to  warp  nor  to  break  readily.  Used 
by  Burmese  for  planes,  spears,  boats,  stocks  of  i 
guns  and  all  kinds  of  purposes.  This  wood  is  • 
of  a most  beautiful  color,  a combination  of  Pink  : 
cream  color  and  red,  and  bears  a very  high  polish. 
Recommended  for  helves,  handles  of  tools,  hand 
spikes  and  spokes  of  gun  carriage,  and  timber 
wheels ; also  for  gun  stocks  and  planes. 

11  Parrowah. 

Maximum  girth  3 cubits.  Maximum  length 
22  feet.  Abundant  ; found  all  over  Tenasserim 
and  Martaban  provinces.  When  seasoned,  sinks 
in  water. 

Remarks. — A durable  smooth-grained  tough 
wood  ; used  by  Bunnatis  for  sticks,  helves  for 
pickaxes,  and  hoes,  handles  of  chisels  and  other 
tools  &c.  Recommended  for  helves  and  handles 
of  tools  generally.  _ i 

12  Tha  Byke  or  Tha-Bay-Kya.  A kind  of 
Oak. 

Maximum  girth  H cubits.  Maximum  length 

16  feet.  Not  abundant,  but  scattered  ; found 
in  all  forests  inland,  all  over  the  provinces. | 
When  seasoned,  floats  in  water. 

Remarks.— A sufficiently  light,  yet  durable, 
straight  grained,  tough  wood  ; used  by  Burmese 
for  posts,  building  purposes  generally,  and 
various  other  objects.  This  wood  is  recommend- 
ed as  likely  to  prove  excellent  for  helves,  and  iff 
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t could  be  procured  in  sufficient  quantities,  would 
je  unrivalled  for  shot  boxes 
] 3 Gongoo  or  Gang  mo. 

Maximum  girth  3 cubits.  Maximum  length 
>2  feet.  Very  abundant  ; found  near  Mergui, 
Iso  thence  along  coast  as  far  as  Amherst.  When 
ensoned  floats  in  water. 

Remarks. — Used  for  tables,  chairs  and  iniscel- 
aileous  articles  by  the  Burmese  ; a good,  hard, 
ough  wood, durable  and  recommended  for  helves 
.Iso  for  handles  of  all  kinds  of  tools.  Vide  Major 
Simpson's  Report. 

14  Ancestrolobus  Garnea  ; Toungala  in 
dartaban  Brovinces,  Zee  n gal  ay  in  Tavoy. 

Maximum  girth  3 cubits.  Maximum  length 
!0  feet.  Not  abundant ; widely  scattered.  Round 
ill  over  the  Provinces  in  the  forests,  but  in  none 
ibundant.  When  seasoned  floats  in  water. 

Remarks. — This  wood  has  a good  long  fibre, 
enacity,  durability  and  sufficient  lightness,  is 
■ery  free  from  knots ; used  by  Burmese  for 
milding,  for  ploughs  and  for  utensils  of  all  kinds, 
leeonnnended  for  helves  and  for  handles  of 
ihisels,  hammers  and  tools  generally — said  by 
)r.  McClelland  to  be  plentiful  in  Pegu  and 
fonghoo  Forests,  but  rarely  to  exceed  3 feet 
n girth. 

15  Bong  long  Tha. 

Maximum  girth  3 cubits.  Maximum  length 
!2  feet.  Said  to  be  abundant,  but  has  not  been 
asily  obtained  in  Moulmein.  Found  all  over 
he  provinces.  When  seasoned,  floats  in  water. 

Remarks. — A durable  yet  light  wood  with  a 
ery  straight  grain  ; used  for  every  purpose  by 
he  Burmese,  and  much  recommended  for  helves. 
15  Tha  nat  Khee. 

Maximum  girth  3|  cubits,  Maximum  length 
10  feet.  Said  to  be  abundant,  but  has  not  been 
asily  obtained  in  Moulmein.  Found  all  over 
he  provinces.  When  seasoned,  floats  in  water. 

Remarks.—  A durable  yet  light  wood  with  a 
ery  straight  grain  ; used  for  every  purpose  by 
he  Burmese,  and  much  recommended  for  helves. 

17  Tay-tha. 

Maximum  girth  3 cubits.  Maximum  length 
6 feet.  Scarce  in  Amherst, but  abundant  towards 
'avoy.  Found  inland  also  along  sea  coast  all  over 
he  provinces.  When  seasoned,  floats  in  water. 

Remarks. — Found  subject  to  dry  rot  when 
easoned  ; a useless  wood  not  recommended. 

18  Mai  iai  To. 

Maximum  girth  2£  cubits.  Maximum  length  22 
iet.  Abundant.  Found  all  over  the  province. 

V hen  seasoned,  floats  in  water. 

Remarks. — Used  for  posts  and  many  other 
imposes  by  the  Burmese,  a particularly  good 
rood  for  helves,  being  durable,  light,  and  tough. 

19  Kya  Monk,  a kind  of  Oak. 

Maximum  girth  4 cubits.  Maximum  length  22-1- 
:et.  Abundant  but  widely  scattered.  Found  all 
ver  the  provinces  inland.  When  seasoned,  floats 
i water. 
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Remarks. — All  excellent  tough  wood,  durable 
and  sufficiently  light  ; used  for  all  purposes  by 
the  Burmese.  Strongly  recommended  for  helves, 
hammer  handles,  handspikes,  staves  of  casks,  and 
many  other  purposes,  but.  too  widely  scattered 
to  be  easily  obtained,  unless  a large  quantity  be 
ordered  which  should  repay  a search  in  the 
forests  : much  used  by  Burmese  as  a pole  for 
cavady  baskets. 

20  Fa-ka-than. 

Maximum  girth  2 cubits.  Maximum  length  12 
feet.  Abundant  but  widely  scattered.  Found  all 
over  these  provinces  inland.  When  seasoned, 
floats  in  water. 

Remarks. — Used  by  Burmese  to  make  paddles, 
oars,  &c,  a tough,  durable,  good  wood,  but  too 
widely  scattered  to  be  easily  obtained,  unless  a 
large  quantity  be  ordered  which  would  repay 
a search  in  the  forest. 

21  Dillenia  Speciosa.  Thee-Betv-T/ia. 

Maximum  girth  3 cubits.  Maximum  length 

22  feet.  Trees  abundant,  but  widely  scattered. 
Found  all  over  the  provinces  here  and  there  in- 
land. When  seasoned,  floats  in  water. 

Remarks. — A durable,  tough,  light,  wood, 
seeming  very  good  for  helves.  Used  by  Burmese 
for  building  houses  and  for  sundry  other  pur- 
poses ; said  by  Dr.  McClelland  to  afford  large 
and  good  timber  for  building  houses. 

22  Kye-zai : Lauras,  species. 

Maximum  girth  2 cubits.  Maximum  length 
15  feet.  Scarce,  not  obtainable  at  Moulmein. 
Found  along  the  coasts  from  Amherst  to  Mergui ; 
also  on  the  banks  of  Tavoy  river.  When  seasoned, 
floats  in  water. 

Remarks. — A very  tough  wood  which  has  al- 
ready been  often  used  for  helves  with  great  suc- 
cess. Proved  of  extraordinary  strength  and  tena- 
city in  former  experiments.  Very  durable  and 
not  too  heavy  for  helves.  Recommended  for 
helves  and  handles  of  tools  of  all  kinds,  if  it 
could  but  be  procured  at  Moulmein. 

23  Myouk  sho  or  Monkey  tree,  (also  called 
Moulmein  Zanceioood , Dalbergia. — Mason ,)  so 
called  because  its  pole  is  so  straight,  so  slippery, 
and  to  so  great  a height  free  from  branches  that 
no  monkey  was  ever  seen  to  climb  it. 

Maximum  girth  4 cubits.  Maximum  length  40 
feet.  Very  abundant.  Found  in  Tavoy  and 
Mergui : also  somewhat  abundant  all  over  the 
provinces  inland.  When  seasoned,  floats  in 
water. 

Remarks. — A wood  much  praised  in  Tavoy,  as 
resembling  Lancewood  in  properties  but  found 
to  split  when  seasoned,  perhaps  good  specimens 
have  not  been  obtained.  At  any  rate  other  woods 
of  unquestionable  value  are  abundant  in  Amherst. 

24  Careya  aborea.  Ban  Bambbooai. 

Maximum  girth  3 cubits.  Maximum  length  1 5 

feet.  Abundant.  Found  all  over  the  provinces 
inland.  When  seasoned,  floats  in  water. 

Remarks. — This  timber  is  useful,  durable  and 
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tough  : used  for  posts  of  houses,  and  for  country 
carts.  Recommended  for  helves  though  better 
kinds  for  that  purpose  have  already  been  speci- 
fied. Recommended  by  Dr.  McClelland  with 
other  woods  as  equal  in  strength  to  oak  and  of 
a promising  kind  lor  ship-building. 

25  Kye  yo  Thoo. 

Maximum  girth  2-i-  cubits.  Maximum  length 
15  feet.  Very  abundant,  at  Mergui,  but  not  pro- 
curable at  Moulmein.  Found  inland  up  the  rivers 
all  over  the  Provinces.  When  seasoned,  floats  in 
water. 

Remarks. — An  uncommonly  smooth  grained, 
tough,  close,  yet  not  heavy  wood.  Durable  and 
with  but  one  fault,  the  smallness  of  its  girth, 
unfitting  it  for  gun  carriages.  Strongly  recom- 
mended for  helves  and  handles  of  tools  of  all 
sorts,  if  it  can  hereafter  be  procured  at  Moul- 
mein ; also  for  handspikes  and  for  spokes.  This 
wood,  on  careful  examination,  appears  to  be 
identical  with  Trincomallee  wood,  though  this 
cannot  be  positively  stated  till  the  flowers  of  the 
tree  can  be  procured. 

26  Sow-yew , or  Chisel  handle  tree,  call 
ed  by  the  Karens  Egg  tree,  stated  by  Mason 
to  be  of  the  genus  Dalbergia,  species  unknown. 

Maximum  girth  2£  cubits.  Maximum  length  1 0 
feet.  Not  very  abundant,  but  found  scattered  all 
over  these  forests  inland  ; always  found  in  undula- 
ting ground  only  not  near  water.  When  season- 
ed floats  in  water. 

Remarks — Used  by  Burmese  in  preference  to 
any  other  for  handles  of  chisels  and  tools,  also 
for  helves  of  axes,  and  hatchets.  A very  hard, 
fine  grained  wood,  which  is  strongly  recommend- 
ed for  helves  and  handles  of  all  kinds  of  tools. 
Unequalled  for  those  tools,  such  as  chisels,  which 
are  struck  with  a hammer  or  mallet.  This  wood 
is  of  a yellowish  white  in  color  with  patches  of 
black  interspersed,  looking  as  if  Iron  had  in 
some  manner  been  drawn  from  the  soil,  and  in- 
corporated in  the  wood.  Though  widely  scatter- 
ed, it  is  in  such  demand  as  always  to  be  procur- 
able in  the  markets. 

27  Shorea  Robusta.  In- Jin  or  Enghyen, 
called  in  India  Saul. 

Maximum  girth,  certainly  3,  said  to  be  5 cu- 
bits. Maximum  length,  certainly  20,  said  to  be 
30  feet.  Abundant.  Found  inland  in  Amherst 
and  Tavoy  provinces.  When  seasoned  sinks  in 
water. 

Remarks. — A thoroughly  good  and  valuable 
wood.  One  of  the  most  durable  in  these  forests, 
tough,  elastic,  large, and  extremely  heavy.  Used 
for  bows  and  for  all  kinds  of  purposes,  by  the 
Burmese.  Recommended  for  handles  of  hammers 
chisels  and  other  tools,  also  for  3heave  blocks, 
cogs,  and  machinery  in  which  great  strength  is 
required.  Also  for  government  buildings,  wharves 
&c,  especially  for  Railway  sleepers,  from  its 
singular  property  of  petrifying  when  long  exposed 
to  the  action  of  water,  as  also,  from  its  abun- 


dance and  large  girth.  Too  heavy  for  helves  ■ 
said  to  strike  fire  with  steel,  after  having  beer 
kept  in  water  for  a length  of  time.  Major  l'hayr 
stated  in  a letter  his  having  found  severa 
logs  of  this  wood  in  a creek  which  is  empty  ii 
the  day  season,  all  of  them  petrified.  This  sau 
appears  a closer  grained,  better,  and  probably  i 
heavier  wood  than  the  said  of  India  ; it  seem: 
likely  to  answer  admirably  for  helves,  and  fo 
rammer  heads,  ns  well  as  for  the  other  purpos* 
already  specified  in  this  report. 

28  Melanorrhea  Usilata.  T/ieeisee. 

Maximum  girth  certainly  3,  said  to  be  4 or 
cubits.  Maximum  length  certainly  20,  said  to  bo 
30  feet.  Very  abundant.  Found  in  Amherst; 
Province.  When  seasoned  floats  in  water. 

Remarks. — A wood  of  particularly  fine  close 
grain,  exuding  a black  gum  which  repels  ants 
and  is  used  by  the  Burmese  as  a varnish.  Very 
strong,  durable,  hard  and  tough,  found  tc 
answer  well  for  cogs  of  Machinery.  (Vide  Artillery 
llecords  with  report  of  woods  by  Captains  Simp- 
son and  Babiugton,  dated  Moulmein  25th  May 
1842.)  Recommended  for  handles  of  tools,  also- 
of  sheave  blocks  and  for  machinery  generally 
and  for  Railway  sleepers.  Dr.  McClelland  writes 
of  this  wood  as  follows.  “ The  Lignumvitae”  ol 
Pegu.  It  is  of  a dark  red  color,  of  a close  grain 
and  dense  structure.  Its  great  hardness  and 
weight  prevents  it  being  employed  in  house 
building.  It  u'onld  answer  for  sheave  or  block 
pulleys  and  other  purposes  connected  with 
machinery,  where  great  strength  and  density  are 
required.  The  anchors  of  Burmese  boats  are 
always  of  wood  to  which  stones  are  lashed.  The 
flakes  being  of  Pyeng  Kliadoe,  the  stocks  ot 
Theetsee  or  of  some  other  heavy  wood.  This  wood 
is  not  brought  to  Moulmein  so  heavy  as  Dr.  Mc- 
Clelland describes  it.  It  is  procurable  at  7 
cubits  and  on  high  or  low  ground.  Recommended 
for  gun  stocks,  also  for  rammer  heads,  and  for 
helves,  in  short  for  all  purposes  as  so  strong 
yet  not  very  heavy. 

29  Eagrcea.  Pragrans , Annan-Tha  or  Annan. 

Maximum  girth  4 cubits.  Maximum  length 

20-25  feet.  Very  abundant.  Found  in  the  Provin- 
ces of  Amherst,  Tavoy,  and  Mergui.  Also  on 
islands  of  the  Coast  and  inland,  especially  up  the 
Attaran  river.  When  seasoned,  sinks  in  water. 

Remarks. — Building  houses,  kyoungs,  zvats, 
&c.,  also  for  piles  of  bridges,  wharves  &c.,  but 
for  the  last  by  the  English  only,  as  Burmese 
think  this  wood  too  good  for  any  but  sacred  pur- 
poses : hence  Annan  wood  has  been  more  pre- 
served in  these  forests  than  any  other  valuable 
wood.  It  is  impervious  to  the  attacks  of  ants, 
and  of  the  teredo  navalis  which  will  eat  all  other 
timber.  At  Tavoy  the  posts  of  a wharf  which 
have  for  several  years  been  partly  dry  and  partly, 
wet,  each  day  according  to  the  state  of  the  tide,i 
are  untouched  by  the  worms.  The  Burmese. 
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ave  ft  proverb  about  the  slow  growth  of  this 
re.  Annan  wood  though  almost  imperishable 
not  capable  of  bearing  so  heavy  a strain  as 
une  of  the  other  valuable  woods  of  the  Province, 
fide  Artillery  Records  for  1 S44,  and  experiments 
lerein  recorded  page  531  of  •'*  Selections.”) 
.eeommended  for  Railway  sleepers,  as  neither 
eat  nor  moisture  will  warp  or  rot  it. 

30  Hopea,  Odor  (ita.  Thin  gran. 

Maximum  girth  6 cubits.  Maximum  length  60 

rt.  Scattered  but  abundant.  Found  in  the 
roviuces  of  Yea  on  the  coast  beyond  Amherst, 
so  at  Mergui,  and  in  lesser  quantity  near 
loidmeiu.  When  seasoned,  floats  in  water. 

Remarks. — Formerly  considered  the  most 
tduable  indigenous  timber  in  the  southern  Pro- 
inees.  Used  at  Tavoy  and  Mergui  for  building 
ouses.  Used  also  for  canoes,  junks,  &c.  A 
ery  durable  excellent  wood  when  kept  under 
ater  as  in  the  planks  of  a boat  or  under  cover  on 
uid  ; but  often  liable  to  split  when  exposed  to 
le  sun  in  a dry  state.  Recommended  for  helves. 

3 1 Inga  Xylocarpa.  Pyeng  Khadoe. 
Maximum  girth  3 or  4 cubits.  Maximum 

:ngth  20  or  25  feet.  Very  abundant.  Found 
II  over  the  Tenasserim  province,  also  at 
lergui  and  Tavoy.  When  seasoned,  sinks  in 
ater. 

Remarks  — This,  the  Iron  wood  of  these  pro- 
ince?,  resists  nails,  which  cannot  be  driven  into 
'.  Used  for  crooks  of  ships,  posts,  piles,  bridges, 
:c.  Recommended  for  handles  of  chisels,  gouges, 
:c.  but  too  heavy  for  other  ordnance  purposes. 
Excellent  for  railway  sleepers.  The  only  Pyeng 
Jiadoe  which  I can  procure  here  (and  I have 
ad  many  specimens)  has  been  eaten  by  worms 
i seasoning,  and  proved  inferior.  I suspect  that 
le  real  Pyeng  Khadoe  has  not  yet  reached  me. 

32  Hopea  Odor  ala.  Thing  an  Pew,  or 

Vhite  Thingan. 

Maximum  girth  4 cubits.  Maximum  length 

0 or  40.  Scattered  but  abundant.  Found 

1 the  same  localities  as  the  red  Thingan.  ’When 
jasoned,  floats  in  water. 

Remarks. — A lighter  variety  of  the  red  Thingan. 
his  is  a tolerable  wood  for  durability,  and 
•ould  do  for  helves,  but  more  suitable  woods 
re  in  the  list  of  those  recommended. 

33  Acacia  elala.  Thaeet-Tha. 

Maximum  girth  4 cubits.  Maximum  length 

8 feet.  Very  abundant.  Found  all  along  the 
ea  shore  from  Amherst  to  Mergui.  When  sca- 
nned, floats  in  water. 

Remarks. — Used  for  posts  of  building,  a very 
urable  wood  ; abundant  and  of  such  girth,  might 
e advantageously  employed  for  packing  cases, 
Iso,  for  Government  buildings  in  Burmah.  Re- 
om  mended  by  Dr.  McClelland  for  cabinet 
taking. 

34  Pel-Than. 

Maximum  girth  and  length  not  ascertained  ; 
bundant  in  Tavoy,  not  procurable  in  Moulmein, 


found  in  Tavoy  and  Mergui.  When  seasoned, 
sinks  in  water. 

Remarks. — A very  hard  and  durable  wood, 
used  by  Burmese  for  wedges.  Not  recommended, 
because  only  procurable  at  Tavoy  and  Mergui. 

35  Mezzale. 

Maximum  girth  4 cubits.  Maximum  length  30 
feet.  Scattered,  not  very  abundant.  Found  all  over 
the  Provinces.  When  seasoned,  floats  in  water. 

Remarks. — Used  by  Burmese  for  rulers, 

malletts  and  walking  sticks ; of  very  handsome 
streaked  grain  like  palmyra  wood,  but  not  sufli- 
cienlly  durable  to  be  recommended  for  ordnance 
purposes. 

36  Meenaban  ; Apocinaccce,  or  Tavoy  Lance 
wood.  Classed  by  Mason  as  one  of  the 
apocynacese  and  called  by  him  Tenasserim 
Lance  wood. 

Maximum  girth  1 T cubits  even  in  Tavoy  and 
Mergui  where  largest.  Maximum  length  12  feet- 
In  moderate  quantities.  Found  from  Tavoy,  Mer- 
gui and  adjacent  islands  ; also  in  smaller  scant- 
ling and  scarce,  in  Amherst  Province.  When 
seasoned,  floats  in  water. 

Remarks. — Used  by  Burmese  for  bows-, 
spears,  walking  sticks,  dinar  and  chisel  handles, 
&c.  an  excellent  tough,  hard,  elastic  and  dura- 
ble wood,  bears  a beautiful  polish,  and  makes 
excellent  furniture  ; when  wanted  in  but  small 
size  only,  much  recommended  for  handles  of 
screw  drivers,  hammers,  planes,  and  all  kinds  of 
tools  ; also  for  all  purposes  for  which  a close 
grained  heavy  woodis  required.  (Vide  Major  Simp- 
son’s Report.)  Does  not  seem  to  stand  exposure 
to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  well,  but  under 
cover  is  found  to  be  a thoroughly  good  wood  fox 
planes,  for  which  this  is  especially  recommended, 
also  for  screw  drivers  and  all  kind  of  turning. 
This  is  good  for  all  those  purposes  for  which  box 
is  now  imported. 

37  Lauras  ( Sassafras ).  Carr  away  tha, 

or  Sassajras  wood.  Maximum  girth  3 
cubits,  rarely  4.  Maximum  length  20  to  3(J 
feet.  Not  very  abundant  but  procurable.  Found 
from  Amherst  to  Mergui,  all  along  sea  coast  at 
Yea,  Henzay  and  other  places.  When  seasoned, 
floats  in  water. 

Remarks — Used  for  interior  of  junks,  also 
for  inside  works  of  drawers,  boxes  &c.  as  it  has  a 
smell  which  repels  insects.  A durable  wood  found, 
when  seasoned  and  worked  up,  remarkably  tough 
and  strong,  excellent  for  planes,  helves,  and 
handles  of  tools  generally,  and  would  be  excel- 
lent for  almirahs  in  which  to  keep  serge,  hos- 
pital clothing  &c. 

38  Pouk-Tha  or  Than- Yen.  Dr.  Mc- 

Clelland reports  probably  Inga  bijemina. 

Maximum  girth  3 to  4 cubits.  Maximum 
length  22  feet.  Widely  scattered  but  abundant. 
Found  inland  all  over  the  Provinces.  When 
seasoned,  floats  in  water. 

Remarks — An  excellent  and  durable  wood, 
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would  do  well  for  handles  of  tools.  This  wood 


is  ot  t he  same  nature  asPyeng  Klnidoe,  of  which 
it  is  said  to  be  a variety,  and  the  same  remarks 
apply  to  each  of  these  woods. 

39  Mai k ay  • Murray  a,  species. 

Maximum  girth  1 cubit.  Maximum  length  15 

feet.  Abundant  in  Tavoy,  but  scarce  near  Moul- 
mein.  Found  in  Tavoy  and  Mergui  districts  in- 
land. When  seasoned,  floats  in  water. 

Remarks. — Too  scarce  for  helves,  but  recom- 
mended for  handles  of  planes,  chisels,  hammers 
&c.  Used  by  Burmese  for  handles  of  knives  and 
other  weapons,  a strong,  tough  wood,  in  grain 
like  Box  wood— (Vide  Major  Simpson’s  Report). 
Recommended  by  the  Ordnance  Carpenters  as 
the  very  best  wood,  in  the  collection  for  planes 
or  for  any  purpose  in  lieu  of  Box. 

40  Pterocarpus  Dalbergiodes,  Peddowk  or 
Tenasserim  Mahogany. 

Maximum  girth  6 or  even  7 cubits.  Maxi- 
mum length  15  to  30  feet,  that  of  great  girth 
always  short.  Abundant  but  scattered.  Found 
all  over  the  Provinces.  When  seasoned,  sinks  in 
water. 

Remarks. — A wood  already  used  for  gun  carria- 
ges and  for  other  ordnance  purposes  and  too  well 
known  to  require  comment.  This  wood  takes  about 
two  years  to  season  ; when  cut  it  has  a peculiar 
and  fragrant  smell.  The  ordinary  Peddowk,  as 
used  in  the  Gun  Carriage  Manufactory,  needs  no 
comment,  but,  a wood  called  Peddowk  is  procura- 
ble in  abundance  at  Tavoy,  It  seems  very 
strong  but  does  not  sink  and  is  devoid  of  smell. 

41  Pinatha.  A kind  of  Jackwood  or  a 
Lauras. 

Maximum  girth  5 cubits.  Maximum  girth 
25  feet.  Very  abundant.  Found  all  over  the 
Provinces  particularly  in  the  old  deserted  Town. 
When  seasoned,  floats  in  water. 

Remarks.  —A  light  wood  with  a yellow  hue  which 
darkens  on  exposure.  Useful  from  the  yellow 
dye  which  boiling  extracts  from  it  and  which  is 
permanent  in  cloth,  and  not  effected  even  by 
boiling  water.  It  is  used  by  Phoongees.  This 
wood  has  a fine  tone  when  struck,  and  is  used  for 
musical  instruments  by  the  Burmese,  it  is  used  by 
English  brush  makers  for  the  backs  of  hair 
brushes,  being  a handsome  wood  which  takes 
n good  polish. 

42  Ta-Koulc  Tha  Tavoy,  Yay  Mine.  (Burmese). 

Maximum  girth  i cubit.  Maximum  length 
7 feet.  Abundant.  Found  all  over  the 
provinces.  When  seasoned  floats  in  water. 

Remarks. — A durable  wood,  likely  to  make 
good  helves  or  to  be  useful  in  turning,  Too 
small  in  size  however  to  be  recommended. 

43  Tim  Book  Tlia. 

Maximum  girth,  1 cubit,  maximum  length  8 to 
9 feet.  Scarce.  Found  in  Tavoy  and  Mergui  dis- 
tricts. When  seasoned,  floats  in  water, 
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Remarks.  A very  good,  tough,  light  wood 
used  by  Burmese  for  many  purposes  but  to 
small  and  too  scarce  to  be  worth  procuring  fr 
helves. 

44  Them-Mai-Tha. 

Maximum  girth  2J-  cubits.  Maximum  lengtn 
1 2 feet.  Very  abundant.  Found  on  both  side 
ot  Moul mein  River,  and  on  sea  coast : in  fan 
all  over  these  Provinces.  When  seasoned,  float, 
in  water. 

Remarks.  A wood  useless  except  for  firewooo 
but  burns  with  an  intense  heat,  and  is  therefoi 
used  in  preparing  salt.  Apparently  an  exceller 
wood  for  charcoal  for  the  Arsepal  forge  or  fa 
steamers. 

45  Valeria  Lanceolata  Pantheya  or  Pan 
thit-yu. 

Maximum  girth  6 cubits.  Maximum  lerigt 
60  feet.  Very  abundant  in  Tavoy  an 
Mergui,  but  scarcely  procurable  in  Moulmein 
Found  in  Tavoy  and  Mergui  districts  : als 
along  the  coast  near  Amherst.  When  seasonet 
floats  in  water. 

Remarks. — This  tree  is  erroneously  caller 
white  Thingan,  but  it  is  of  a totally  different  or 
der  from  that  of  the  Thingan.  This  is  said  i 
Remarks  by  Major  (then  Captain)  Simpson  t. 
be  still  closer  and  heavier  than  Thingan  (Vid 
Artillery  Records  for  1842).  Excellent  for  toe 
handles,  and  planes,  in  short  in  lieu  of  Box 
wood.  Like  Sow-yew,  the  Chisel-handle  tree,  i 
has  a peculiar  grain  apparently  of  iron  runniu; 
through  it.  The  Burmese  use  this  wood  for  ni 
purposes  for  which  Thingan  is  employed,  especi 
ally  in  junks.  An  excellent  wood,  but  with  no 
sufficient  spring  for  helves.  Stated  by  Burmese 
in  Amherst,  not  to  be  quite  so  durable  or  quit, 
so  good  as  Thingan  ; though  this  is  not  accord 
ant  with  Major  Simpson’s  opinion  ahead; 
quoted. 

46  Kyailha  or  Itchwood. 

Maximum  girth  4 cubits.  Maximum  lengtl 

18  feet.  Abundant  but  scattered.  Found  u] 
the  Attaran,  Gyne,  and  Thoungween  Rivers  nea 
Moulmein  and  near  Tavoy  and  Mergui.  Whei 
seasoned,  floats  in  water. 

Remarks. — A very  compact  hard  timber,  use< 
for  posts  of  houses,  zyats,  &c.  The  fibre  liabh 
to  start  with  repeated  percussion,  and  the  wool 
itself  subject  to  dry  rot,  therefore  not  recommend 
ed.  This  is  called  Itchwood  because  the  fruit 
chips,  or  bark  produce,  when  touched,  an  itching 
like  that  caused  by  Cowitch. 

47  Ghee  Neb  or  Stinking  Wood. 
Maximum  girth  4 cubits.  Maximum  lengtl 

22i  feet.  Abundant.  Found  in  Tavoy  anc 
Mergui.  When  seasoned,  sinks  in  water. 

Remarks. — The  flowers  of  this  wood  have  ai: 
intolerably  fetid  sickening  smell,  hence  its  name; 
used  by  Burmese  for  boxes,  tables  &c.  a long 
fibred  tough  wood  when  new,  but  rots  so  readily 
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that  with  a wliole  tree  in  my  possession  I cannot 
cut  out  a decent  specimen. 

4S  Kyet  Thai/  or  Theeay  Kyay.  Dimen- 
sions and  extent  of  supply  not  known.  Found 
on  sea  coast  from  Amherst  to  Mergui.  When 
seasoned,  floats  in  water. 

Remarks.  — Used  for  posts  of  houses,  very  du- 
rable but  not.  recommended  as  liable  to  split. 

49  Dayoo  T/ia,  meaning  Crooked  Timber. 

Maximum  girth  3 cubits.  Maximum  length 

30  feet.  Abundant.  Found  in  Tavoy  and  Mer- 
«ui.  When  seasoned,  floats  in  water. 

Remarks. — Used  for  building  boats,  for 
planks  of  houses,  ladders  &c.  liable  to  attacks  of 
worms  and  dry  rots. 

50  Kunyeen  Tha  or  IK oocl  Oil  Tree. 

Named  by  Mason  as  Dipterocarpus  Laevis. 

Maximum  girth  6 cubits.  Maximum  length 
70  feet.  Very  abundant.  Found  all  over  the 
provinces.  When  seasoned,  floats  in  water. 

Remarks.— Used  for  rafters  and  planks,  an  in- 
ferior wood,  by  no  means  durable,  rots  as  soon 
as  exposed  to  water  and  shrinks  readily.  Dr. 
McClelland  speaks  of  this  wood  most  favourably 
and  states  it  to  be  of  the  Saul  family.  He  must 
mean  some  other  wood,  as  this  is  decidedly  a bad 
wood,  very  porous,  and  when  kept  the  oil  oozes 
out  aud  stands  in  globules  over  it,  it  warps  to  a 
great  extent,  and  though  used  for  cases  does  not 
last  for  more  than  about  two  years.  (Vide  No.  81 . 
page  135  of  Dr.  McClelland’s  Report,  where 
this  tree  is  classed  as  Dipterocarpus  turbinatus.) 

51  Ka  Meen  Tha. 

Maximum  girth  2 cubits.  Maximum  length  25 
feet.  Abundant.  Found  all  along  sea  coast  near 
Tavoy  and  Mergui.  When  seasoned,  sinks  in 
water. 

Remarks. — Used  for  posts  and  planks  of 
houses ; very  heavy  and  durable,  but  too  easily 
split  to  be  recommended. 

52  Young  Tha. 

Maximum  girth  3 cubits.  Maximum  length  30 
feet.  Found  in  moderate  quantities  along  sea 
coast  near  Tavoy  and  Mergui.  When  seasoned, 
sinks  in  water. 

Remarks. — Used  for  posts  and  planks  of 
houses  ; a heavy  and  durable  wood,  not  bad  for 
planes  or  handles,  though  better  woods  are  already 
specified. 

53  Neen  Tha. 

Very  abundant.  Found  along  sea  coast  near 
Tavoy  and  Mergui.  When  seasoned  sinks  in 
water. 

Remarks. — Used  for  rafters  of  houses  ; a very 
heavy  wood,  but  liable  to  split,  therefore  not  re- 
commended. 

54  Pew  Bock. 

Maximum  girth  3 cubits.  Maximum  length 
25  feet.  Very  abundant.  Found  along  sea 
coast  near  Tavoy  and  Mergui.  When  seasoned, 
sinks  in  water. 


Remarks. — A strong,  tough,  durable  wood  , 
recommended  for  helves. 

55  The- La-Bay . 

Maximum  girth  3 cubits.  Maximum  length 
20  feet.  Not  very  abundant,  obtained  from  Tavoy, 
Mergui  and  Yea.  W hen  seasoned,  floats  in  water. 

Remarks. — A brittle,  useless  wood  for  Ordnance 
purposes,  though  employed  by  Burmese  for 
house  posts  and  to  support  the  shafts  of  wells. 

56  Mon g -day  at  nee  or  Red  Mong  day  at. 

Maximum  girth  2 Cubits.  Maximum  length 

15  feet.  Not  abundant.  Found  on  sea  shore  from 
Amherst  to  Mergui  and  on  Callagouk  Island. 
When  seasoned,  floats  in  water. 

Remarks. — Used  for  crooks,  and  straight 
parts  also  of  ships,  and  boats  : a light  tough 
wood  with  a good  grain,  but  too  liable  to  rot  to 
be  recommended. 

57  To  Dooryan  or  Forest  Dooryan. 

Maximum  girth  3 cubiis.  Maximum  length 

18  feet.  Scarce.  Found  from  the  sea  coast  of  these 
provinces  and  adjacent  islands.  When  seasoned 
floats  in  water. 

Remarks. — A soft,  light,  useless  timber,  liable 
to  rot  readily. 

58  Book  Tha. 

Maximum  girth  li  to  2 cubits.  Maximum 
length  11  feet.  Scarce.  Found  on  the  sea  coast 
Amherst  to  Mergui.  When  seasoned,  floats  in 
water. 

Remarks. — Used  by  Burmese  for  helves,  but 
rots  quickly,  and  therefore  not  recommended. 

59  Toy  Yo  Tha. 

Maximum  girth  2 cubits.  Maximum  length 
18  feet.  Very  abundant.  From  sea  coast  and 
adjacent  islands  of  these  Provinces.  When  sea- 
soned, floats  in  water. 

Remarks. — Used  for  oars  and  masts  of  boats. 
When  this  wood  is  cut,  a very  acrid  caustic 
juice  or  sap  flies  from  it  which  will  destroy 
sight,  if  it  touch  the  eye  or,  if  it  fall  on  the 
face,  it  raises  blisters.  A wood  dangerous  to 
work,  and  not  durable  ; not  recommended. 

60  Thay  Yo  Tha. 

Maximum  girth  5 cubits.  Maximum  length 
25  feet.  Yrery  abundant.  Found  all  over  Tenas- 
serim  and  Martaban  Provinces.  When  seasoned, 
floats  in  water. 

Remarks. — A useless  wood  ; rots  very  quickly ; 
used  for  temporary  buildings. 

6 1 Maneeoga,  stated  by  Burmese  to  be 
much  used  for  rice  pounders. 

Maximum  girth  4 cubits.  Maximum  length 
30  feet.  Abundant.  Found  all  over  Tenasserim 
and  Martaban  provinces.  When  seasoned,  floats 
in  water. 

Remarks. — Not  a good  wood,  as,  when  stored, 
it  soon  dies  and  rots ; the  roots  are  used  for 
medicine ; the  fruit  is  eaten  bv  Burmese,  and  the 
wood  is  well  spoken  of,  though  favourable  speci- 
mens have  not  been  seen,  by  Qgptain  Dance. 
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62  Mali  i/uli  gah. 

Maximum  girth  2£  cubits.  Maximum  length 
18  feet.  Abundant.  Found  all  over  Tenasserim 
and  Martaban  provinces.  When  seasoned,  floats 
in  water. 

Remarks.  — Used  for  elephant  bells  ; not  a 
durable  wood,  [and  therefore  not  recommended. 

63  Thah  By  ay  Nee. 

Maximum  girth  3 cubits.  Maximum  length 
23  feet.  Very  abundant.  Found  all  over 
Tenasserim  and  Martaban  provinces.  When 
seasoned,  floats  in  water. 

Remarks. — An  inferior  brittle  wood,  used  by 
Burmese  in  short  pieces  for  the  props  of  houses  ; 
not  recommended. 

64  Thee  Khya  Tha . 

Maximum  girth  1 cubit.  Maximum  length 
12  feet.  Very  abundant.  Found  all  over  Tenas- 
serim and  Martaban  provinces.  When  seasoned, 
floats  in  water. 

Remarks. — A very  crooked  grained  perishable 
wood ; not  recommended. 

65  Bom  Yut. 

Maximum  girth  2 cubits.  Maximum  length 
1 8 feet.  Abundant.  Found  always  inland  all 
over  tin;  country.  When  seasoned,  floats  in  wa- 
ter. 

Remarks. — A soft  bad  wood,  useless  except  for 
elephant  bells. 

6 6 May-byoung. 

Maximum  girth  3 cubits.  Maximum  length 
18  feet.  Not  abundant.  Found  near  the  sea  side, 
and  near  the  mouths  of  rivers  along  the  coast. 
When  seasoned,  sinks  in  water. 

Remarks  — Used  for  anchors  of  boats,  and  for 
the  sticks  of  oil  mills  ; an  uncommonly  heavy 
and  a durable  wood,  but  not  tough  enough  for 
ordnance  purposes  generally,  though  from  its 
hardness,  it  makes  good  planes  and  turns  well. 

67  Pee  Ma  Pew  or  While  Peema. 

Maximum  girth  6 cubits.  Maximum  length 

30  feet.  Very  abundant.  Found  all  our  the  Ten- 
asserim and  Martaban  provinces  near  the  red 
Peema.  When  seasoned,  floats  in  wafer. 

Remarks. — A tough  wood,  lighter  than  Red 
Peema  ; does  not  last  for  so  long  a time  as  Red 
Peema,  and  rots  in  any  position  when  shut  out, 
as  in  the  hulls  of  ships,  in  store  &c.  Not  recom- 
mended. 

68  Na  Pew  Gee  or  Let  Thonlc  Gee. 

Maximum  girth  1|  cubits.  Maximum  length 

14  feet.  Abundant.  Found  all  over  the  provinces. 
When  seasoned,  floats  in  water. 

Remarks. — An  useful  wood,  of  inferior  grain, 
and  not  durable. 

69  Tha  Yingee. 

Maximum  girth  cubit.  Maximum  length  6 
feet.  Abundant.  Found  all  over  the  provinces. 
When  seasoned  floats  in  water. 

Remarks.  — Utterly  useless  except  for  firewood. 


70  Tha  Nat  Thayt  Pew  Tha. 

Maximum  girth  2 cubits.  Maximum  length  15 
feet.  Very  abundant. 

7 1 Klu i Moung  Tha. 

Maximum  girth  2 cubits.  Maximum  length  22. 
leet.  Very  abundant. 

72  Ka  tkeet  Tha. 

Maximum  girth  4 cubits. Maximum  length  22. 
feet.  Not  very  abundant. 

73  In- Jin  Pewoo,  White  Injin. 

Maximum  girth  2 cubits.  Maximum  length  22! 

leet.  Abundant  ; found  all  over  the  provinces. . 
When  seasoned,  floats  in  water. 

Remarks. — The  above  last  named  four  woods- 
very  light,  perishable,  and  only  fit  for  firewood. . 
I he  bark  ot  ka  theet  ilia  used  byKarens  as  beetel  I 
nut,  could  probably  be  useful  in  tanning. 

74  Thah  yny  Lew. 

Maximum  girth  2 cubits.  Maximum  length  i 
20  feet.  Not  very  abundant.  Found  inland  all  i 
over  the  provinces.  When  seasoned,  floats  in  , 
water. 

Remarks. — Not  a durable  wood. 

75  Thay  kya  Ba. 

Maximum  girth  3 cubits.  Maximum  length  . 
24  feet.  Very  abundant  but  straggling.  Found 
inland  all  over  the  provinces.  When  seasoned, 
floats  in  water. 

Remarks. — Used  for  house  posts,  but  not  a 
durable  wood. 

76  Thay  Tha. 

Maximum  girth  3 cubits.  Maximum  length 
22  feet.  Widely  scattered.  Found  inland  all 
over  the  provinces.  When  seasoned,  floats 
in  water. 

Remarks. — -A  tolerably  good  and  tough  wood, 
liable  to  rot  in  store,  and  therefore  not  recom- 
mended. 

77  Thah  By  ay  Ynet  Ghee  (means  with 
large  leaves.)  Maximum  girth  3 cubits 
Maximum  length  22  feet.  Widely  scattered. 
Found  inland  all  over  the  provinces.  When 
seasoned,  floats  in  water. 

Remarks.- — A tolerably  good  and  tough  wood, 
spoken  of  by  Dr.  McClelland  as  a strong  and 
close  grained  timber. 

78  Tha  Pylce  Tha. 

Maximum  girth  5 cubits.  Maximum  length 
30  feet.  Very  abundant.  Found  along  the  banks 
of  rivers,  all  over  the  provinces.  When  seasoned,  ; 
floats  in  water. 

Remarks.— A.  wood  of  no  durability,  not  re- 
commended. 

7 9 Kyai  Yew. 

Maximum  girth  3 cubits.  Maximum  length, 
22  feet.  Rather  scarce.  Found  all  along  the 
banks  of  rivers  all  over  the  provinces.  When 
seasoned  floats  in  water. 

Remarks. — Used  by  Burmese  to  make  char- 
coal, also  sometimes  for  posts  of  small  huts:  too 
brittle  to  be  recommended. 
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50  Toimg  Ihje  Nag. 

Maximum  girth  5 cubits.  Maximum  length, 
30  feet.  Scarce.  Round  along  the  banks  of  ri- 
vers all  over  the  provinces.  When  seasoned, 
floats  in  water. 

Memories. — A brittle  short-grained  wood.  Not 
the  mountain  jack  though  similar  to  it  in  name. 

51  May  Shoui/g. 

Maximum  girth  2b  cubits.  Maximum  length 
IS  feet.  Scarce.  Round  on  sea  coast,  Amherst 
to  Mergui.  When  seasoned,  floats  in  water. 

Remarks. — A short  fibred,  brittle,  yet  soft 
wood,  not  durable  ; called,  but  erroneously,  a 
kind  of  Annan  by  the  Burmese.  Not  a durable 
wood,  and  besides  too  scarce  for  ordnance  pur- 
poses. 

82  Tha  Bate  Kee. 

Maximum  girth  3 cubits.  Maximum  length 
IS  feet.  Scarce.  Round  all  over  the  Province 
near  the  sea  and  at  the  mouths  of  rivers.  When 
seasoned,  floats  in  water. 

Remarks. — A short,  fibred  brittle,  yet  soft 
wood,  not  durable. 

S3  Mong-Dayat  Pew,  or  White  Moi/g- 
Dayat. 

8-f  Maximum  girth  2^  cubits.  Maxi- 

mum length  22  feet.  Scarce.  Round  all  over 
the  provinces  near  the  sea  and  in  the  mouths  of 
the  rivers.  When  seasoned,  floats  in  water. 

Remarks. — -Not  a good  wood,  being  very  pe- 
rishable. 

85  Kab-Ban-Tha. 

Maximum  girth  6 cubits.  Maximum  length 
30  feet.  Scarce.  Round  inland  in  Amherst 
and  Tavoy  Provinces.  When  seasoned,  floats  in 
water. 

Remarks. — Makes  beautiful  furniture,  and 
when  long  buried  in  ferruginous  mud,  turns  of 
a very  dark  red.  Round  to  make  excellent 
planes  ; used  in  Tavoy  jail  with  great  success,  for 
all  tool  handles,  and  much  recommended  for 
such  as  do  not  receive  direct  percussion,  as  screw 
drivers,  augers,  hammers,  handles  ; in  fact  for 
all  tools  except  chisel  handles,  which  are  to  be 
struck  with  a hammer,  for  which  the  Chisel- 
handle  tree,  “ Dalbergia,”  Species,  is  the  best; 
makes  excellent  planes  ; stated  by  Dr.  McClel- 
land to  be  most  plentiful  in  Tharawaddy  district, 
and  to  be  hard,  of  fine  grain  and  used  in  con- 
structing carts.  The  writer  has  seen  a quantity 
of  this  lately  sold  (in  August  1857)  for  export  to 
Holland  as  a furniture  wood. 

86  Kyee  Tha,  named  by  Mason  as  Syn- 
desmus  Tavoyana  ; and  also  called  Kyay  Mi- 
shoung,  named  by  Dr.  McClelland  as  Barringto- 
nia  acutangula. 

Maximum  girth  2i  to  perhaps  3 cubits. 
Maximum  length  10  or  12  feet  Very  scarce 
iil  Moulmein,  but  sufficiently  abundant  at  Tavoy. 
When  seasoned,  sinks  in  water. 

Remarks.— Same  as  Kab-ban-tha. 


S7  Tha  Bong  Pew. 

Maximum  girth  2 cubits.  Maximum  length 
15  feet.  Abundant.  Round  on  the  sea  coast, 
Amherst  to  Mergui.  When  seasoned,  floats  in 
water. 

Remarks. — Liable  to  attacks  from  worms,  rots 
readily,  a brittle  inferior  wood. 

88  Kouug  Moo. 

Maximum  girth  5 cubits.  Maximum  length 
30  feet.  Scarce.  Round  near  Moulmein,  also 
near  Tavoy  and  Mergui  on  the  sea  coast  and  on 
the  banks  of  rivers.  W hen  seasoned  floats  in 
water. 

Remarks. — Not  a good  wood,  but  perishable 
and  liable  to  rot  readily. 

89  Na  Yoo-ya. 

Maximum  girth  3 cubits.  Maximum  length 
22  leet.  Scarce.  Round  all  over  the  provinces. 
When  seasoned  floats  in  water. 

Remarks. — A durable  tolerable  good  wood 
with  a curled  grain  ; used  by  Burmese  for  oars, 
much  like  English  oak  in  appearance,  but  defici- 
ent in  tenacity.  Not  recommended,  being 
scarce,  while  equally  good  woods  are  abundant. 

90  Khai  Yah. 

Maximum  girth  2i  cubits.  Maximum  length 
22  feet.  Scarce.  Round  all  over  the  Province. 
When  seasoned,  floats  in  water. 

Remarks. — A tolerably  good  wood,  but  not 
recommended  because  like  the  “ Na-yoo-ya”  it  is 
too  scarce. 

91  Dalbergia  Lati/olia,  Yendailc  ; Black 
wood. 

Maximum  girth  2 cubits.  Maximum  length 
10  or  12  feet.  Abundant  in  Tavoy  and  Mergui, 
elsewhere  scarce.  Round  all  over  the  provin- 
ces, but  mostly  in  Tavoy  and  Mergui.  When 
seasoned,  sinks  in  water. 

Remarks. — This,  unlike  the  Black  wood  of 
India,  has  a fetid  smell  like  that  of  new  Cor- 
duroy and  a white  grain  interspersed  amongst 
the  black  and  red.  It  is  not  so  handsome  a 
wood  as  Indian  black  wood,  but  is  far  tougher, 
is  not  brittle,  excellent  for  spoke  shaves,  for 
handles  of  screw  drivers  augers,  gimblets.  Used 
by  the  Chinese  carpenters  for  planes,  and  is 
excellent  for  that  purpose  though  heavy  ; but 
they  use  smaller  planes  than  we  do.  Like  others 
of  the  hardest  woods  of  Burmah,  it  is  so  full  of 
natural  cracks,  that  two  feet  of  timber  are  wast- 
ed for  one  foot  made  up  after  being  sawn  ; but 


Ycndaik  but  Ebony,  and  is  brittle  and  devoid  of 
smell. 

92  Phyoo. 

Maximum  girth  ]i  cubits.  Maximum  length 
17  feet.  Abundant.  Round  in  Tavoy  and  Mergui, 
also  in  less  abundance  in  Amherst  Province. 
When  seasoned,  floats  in  water. 

Remarks. — A tolerably  good  strong  wood, 
but  not  with  much  tenacity  of  fibre. 
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93  Tye  Yoo  Tha  or  Lnn  Thah, 

Maximum  girth  2 cubits.  Maximum 

22  feet.  Scarce.  Found  in  Tavoy  and  Mergui, 
also  in  less  abundance  in  Amherst  province. 
When  seasoned,  floats  in  water. 

Remarks. — A bad  brittle  wood  readily  splits 
and  warps. 

94  Phet  ITonway. 

Maximum  girth  3 cubits.  Maximum  length 
22  feet.  Scarce.  Found  at  Tavoy  and  Mergui. 
When  seasoned,  floats  in  water. 

Remarks. — A short  grained  brittle  wood, 
splits  and  rots  readily. 

95  Ouk  Quay. 

Maximum  girth  1^-  cubits.  Maximum  length 
15  feet.  Scarce.  Found  all  over  the 
When  seasoned,  floats  in  water. 

Remarks. — 1 he  root  of  this  tree  is  used  as  a 
medicine  by  Burmese,  the  wood  perishable,  and 
grain  short. 

96  Ngy-sonny  Tha. 

Maximum  girth  3|  cubits.  Maximum  length 
22  feet.  Abundant.  Found  all  over  the  provinces. 
When  seasoned,  floats  in  water. 

Remarks.  — A wood  of  no  durability  or 
strength  ; splits  readily,  with  a short  grain.  Only 
fit  for  firewood. 

97  Na  Ghee. 


provinces. 


Maximum  girth  3 cubits,  Maximum  length  15 


the  provinces. 


for 


feet.  Abundant.  Found  all  over 
When  seasoned,  floats  in  water. 

Remarks. — A tolerably  good  wood,  used 
malletts,  but  not  durable  euough  to  be  recom- 
mended. 

98  Tayet  Khyee. 

Maximum  girth  2 cubits.  Maximum  length  15 
feet.  Abundant.  Found  all  over  the  provinces, 
When  seasoned,  floats  in  water, 

Remarks. — A pretty  wood  in  grain,  but  one 
which  rots  when  it  dies  : of  no  durability. 

99  Murrh  Neen. 

Maximum  girth  2 cubits,  Maximum  length  1 5 
feet. 

Abundant.  Found  all  over  the  provinces  on 
low  grounds.  When  seasoned  floats  in  water. 

Remarks. — A petty  wood,  looks  exactly  like 
deal,  but  stated  to  have  no  durability. 

Additional  List  of  Woods,  by  Captain  Dance, 
Dep.  Commissary  of  Ordnance,  T.  P.  28th  July 
1856. 

100  Yemmanee,  Tree  not  known  but 
Karens  say  it  bears  a yellow  flower  and  small 
plum  which  is  the  favorite  fruit  of  the  barking- 
deer.  Vide  Masons  Tenasserim,  page  213. 

Maximum  girth  4 cubits.  Maximum  length  20 
to  30  feet.  Very  abundant.  Found  inland  near 
the  banks  of  the  Gyne  and  Attaran  Rivers  and  at 
the  back  of  the  Mountains  near  Moulmein.  When 
seasoned,  floats  in  water. 

Remarks. — Very  durable  ; used  by  the  king  of 
Ava  for  his  carved  furniture,  also  by  Burmese 


or  frog; 
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for  boats,  a slightly  scented  wood,  the  lightest  ii 
the  collection  ; free  from  cracks.  Excellent  fo 
fuzes  and  appears  quite  free  from  acid 
tendency  to  rot. 

101  Sow  ay  Do. 

Maximum  girth  1£  cubits.  Maximum  length 
10  or  12  feet.  Very  abundant.  Found  on  se; 
coast  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers  in  these  provin 
ces.  When  seasoned,  floats  in  waler. 

Remarks. — A wood  much  recommended  fo 
gun  stocks  with  but  one  fault;  that  it  i, 
crooked  and  therefore  not  more  than  ten  o 
twelve  feet  can  be  procured  between  the  bends- 
This  wood  is  commonly  sold  to  Burmese  fo. 
half  rupee  a piece,  large  enough  to  make  one  gut 
stock. 

102  Thayet  Kya. 

Maximum  girth  2 cubits.  Maximum  lengtl 
20  feet.  Not  very  abundant,  but  occasionally  pro- 
curable. Found  inland  near  the  back  of  hills  near 
Moulmain,  and  here  and  there  all  over  tha 
provinces.  When  seasoned,  floats  in  water. 

Remarks. — -Durable  and  light,  a good  wood 
for  helves  if  indented  for  with  other  woods  fui 
the  same  purpose. 

103  Chin  Zooay.  Meaning  Elephants-teeth. 

Maximum  girth  1|  to  2 cubits  Maximum 

length  1 0 feet,  Abundant  on  the  hills.  Found 
inland,  always  on  rocky  barren  hard  ground  in 
mountainous  or  hill  districts  all  over  the  provin-: 
ces  When  seasoned,  sinks  in  water. 

Remarks. — This  wood  is  believed  by  the  writer 
to  be  the  hardest  and  strongest  known  in  these 
latitudes,  perhaps  anywhere  in  the  world.  It  is 
however  only  procurable  in  such  rocky  spots  as 
no  other  tree  will  grow  in,  so  must  be  sent  for 
on  purpose.  It  cuts  up  as  does  yendaik  and  other 
hard  woods  do  with  huge  cracks  through  it  ; in: 
fact  this  is  the  most  wasteful  of  .all  known  valua- 
ble timber  in  this  respect  and  the  original  scan- 
tling is  but  small,  so  that  it  is  not  recommended 
for  general  purposes,  but  it  is  invaluable  for  the. 
edges  of  Phillester  Planes  for  spoke  shaves  and 
for  such  purposes  in  which  much  scantling  is 
not  required. 

1 04  Than  That. 

Maximum  girth  2 to  3 Cubits.  Maximum 
length  12  feet.  Very  difficult  to  procure.. 
Found  inland  up  the  Gyne  and  Attaran  Ri- 
vers. When  seasoned,  floats  in  water. 

Remarks. — Very  durable  ; used  by  Karens  for 
bows,  for  shoulder  yokes,  spear  handles  and  ma- 
ny other  purposes.  Excellent  for  hammer  han- 


dles from  its  tough  fibre. 


105  Yeen  Ga. 

Maximum  girth  2 cubits.  Maximum  length 
15  feet.  Very  abundant,  found  in  Moulmein 
itself,  and  scattered  over  the  provinces.  When 
seasoned,  sinks  in  water. 

Remarks. — Stated  to  be  good  for  helves,  not 
so  strong  as  Chisel  handle  tree  but  possessing 
its  properties  in  an  inferior  degree ; and  good 
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for  helves.  Rupees  45  per  50  feet  by  1 foot 
square-  Used  by  Burmese  for  helves,  for  ma- 
luoities,  and  is  a very  pretty  white  wood  for 
furniture. 

106  Moketammatha.  Meaning  Martaban 
wood. 

Maximum  girth  1 cubit.  Maximum  length 
8 feet.  Very  abundant ; found  in  Martaban  and 
its  adjacent  jungles,  also  all  over  the  provinces 
especially  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  When  sea- 
soned, sinks  in  water : uncommonly  heavy. 

Remarks. — Stated  to  be  used  for  the  same 
purposes  as  chisel  handle  tree,  but  still  stronger. 

107  Gy  etc. 

Maximum  girth  2 cubits  Maximum  length 
15  feet.  Abundant ; found  in  the  jungle  round 
Moulmein  and  all  over  the  provinces.  When 
seasoned,  floats  in  water. 

Remarks. — Stated  by  Burmese  to  be  equal  to 
chisel  handle  tree,  Dalbergia,  species,  but  if  so 
the  writer  has  not  yet  seen  a favorable  specimen. 

108  P inlay  Jallat. 

Maximum  girth  2 J-  to  3 cubits.  Maximum 
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length,  15  feet.  Tolerably  plentiful.  Bound 
by  the  sea  side  and  very  near  to  waters  edge,  in 
these  provinces.  When  seasoned,  floats  in  water. 

Remarks. — A wood  strongly  recommended  for 
fuzes,  free  from  oil,  and  acid,  light,  yet  strong ; 
it  is  much  used  for  rockets  of  enormous  dimen- 
sions and  for  wooden  guns,  used  for  the  burning 
of  the  dead  Phoongees  and  on  other  occasions. 

109  Bee-ew,  not  identical  with  Thee  Bew  Tha. 

Maximum  girth  3 cubits.  Maximum  length 
22  feet.  Trees  very  abundant.  Bound  near  the 
sea  or  the  rivers  edge,  all  over  the  provinces. 
When  seasoned,  sinks  in  water. 

Remarks. — A very  hard,  strong  wood  ; used 
in  rice  mills  where  great  strength  and  wearing 
well  are  indispensably  required  : recommended 
for  handles  of  tools. 

110  Kussoo,  not  identical  with  Kye-zai. 

Maximum  girth  2 cubits.  Maximum  length 

15  feet.  Abundant.  Bound  near  the  sea  or  the 
rivers  edge,  all  over  the  province.  When  seasoned 
sinks  in  water. 

Remurks. — A very  tough  wood,  durable,  and 
as  good  as  Kyazai,  for  helves.  The  Kyezai 
is  a wood  of  the  colour  of  oak  with  a yellow- 
ish tinge.  The  Kussoo  is  nearly  white.  This 
is  not  the  soondree  wood,  of  which  latter  the 
Burmese  name  is  nearly  the  same,  and  the  soon- 
dree wood  Captain  Dance  failed  to  procure 
hitherto. 

111  Kyai  tha. 

Maximum  girth  to  2 cubits.  Maximum  length 
7 feet.  Scarce.  Bound  on  low  marshy  grounds  in 
these  provinces,  but  widely  scattered.  When 
seasoned,  sinks  in  water. 

Remarks. — Excellent  for  planes,  or  for  any 
other  purpose,  for  which  a straight  grain,  great 
toughness  and  strength  are  required. 

112  Phan  gull. 


r.ur. 

Maximum  girth  4 cubluV  Maximum  length 
23  feet.  Very  abundant.  Eouhdii’in  jungles  near 
Moulmein  and  all  over  the  provinces.  When 
seasoned,  sinks  in  water. 

Remarks. — Used  by  Burmese  for  poles  of  carts 
and  by  the  poorer  class  for  houses;  very  strong 
and  likely  to  make  good  planes,  handles,  or  helves. 

113  Tunyeen  or  Tunyeen  Dlia. 

Maximum  girth  5 cubits.  Maximum  length 
30  or  40  feet.  To  be  procured  in  moderate 
quantities.  Bound  scarce  near  Moulmein  and 
Sittang  rivers,  more  abundant  near  Tavoy  and 
Mergui.  When  seasoned,  floats  in  water. 

Remarks ■ — Used  for  construction  of  those  very 
large  boats  which  go  from  Moulmein  to  Tonghoo  ; 
hence  in  much  demand  here,  but  not  so  much  so 
on  the  sea  coast.  A wood  which  when  cut,  has  a 
peculiar  and  fragrant  smell,  is  tough  and  oily,  and 
likely  to  make  excellent  planes,  handles  &e.  &c. 

1 14  Ebony.  JDiospyros,  Tai. 

Maximum  girth  -f-  to  1 cubit.  Maximum 

8 feet.  Very  scarce.  Bound  from  the 
forest  in  the  direction  of  Shuay  Ghcen.  When 
seasoned,  sinks  in  water. 

Remarks — This  wood,  much  sought  for  by 
Captain  Dance  could  not  be  procured  in  Moul- 
mein in  sufficient  abundance  for  it  to  be  suitable 
for  any  ordnance  purpose. 

Remarks  dated  Moulmein  30th 
September  1857.  Brom  all  enquiries,  it  appears 
that  the  prices  of  all  the  useful  woods  specified 
in  the  above  List  are  about  the  same,  viz : 
Rupees  45  per  ton.  This  List  is  in  substitu- 
tion of  that  before  forwarded  with  letter  No  305 
dated  first  May  1856  from  Captain  Dance  to 
the  Military  Board  ; which  latter  was  requested 
to  be  cancelled.  The  three  headings  of  woods 
for  helves,  woods  too  heavy  but  useful  for  other 
purposes,  and  useless  woods,  have  been  retained 
as  first  classed,  though  some  of  the  first  class 
have  been  found  useless,  some  of  the  second  good 
for  helves,  and  some  of  the  third  (as  yendaik)  valua- 
ble ; but  fresh  numbering  would  cause  confusion, 
and  opposite  to  each  wood  is  specified,  whether 
it  be  useful,  and  if  so  for  what  purpose. 

(8195)  Archipelago  of  Eastern  Asia. 


Extensive  collections  of  woods  from  Borneo, 
New  Guinea,  and  several  other  of  the  Archipelago 
islands,  were  contributed  to  the  Exhibition  of 
1851,  including  sandal  wood  from  Timor,  and 
Lingoa  or  Amboyna  wood,  from  Ceram,  in  the 
Moluccas. 

1 Lingoa  or  Amboyna  Wood.  This 
wood,  which  is  very  durable,  aud  takes  a high 
polish,  was  imported  from  the  Moluccas  in  con- 
siderable quantities  at  the  time  when  the  latter 
were  British  possessions  ; it  is  very  abundant, 
and  may  be  had  in  any  quantity.  Very  large 
circular  slabs  are  obtained  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  tree  by  taking  advantage  of  the  spurs,  or 
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lateral  growths  ; they  are  sometimes  as  large  ns 
nine  feet  in  diameter.  A circular  disk  of  wood 
thus  obtained,  nearly  seven  feet  in  diameter,  as 
well  as  some  other  specimens,  were  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Almeida  (P.  891),  of  Singapore,  and  were 
deemed  deserving  of  a Prize  Medal  by  the  Jury. 

2 Kayu-Buka.  Specimens  were  also  shown 
of  the  “ Kayu-Buka,”  which  is  brought  from 
Ceram,  New  Guinea,  Arru,  and  the  other  islands 
of  the  Moluccas,  to  Singapore  ; it  is  a knotty 
excrescence,  which  forms  on  the  stems  of  the 
Lingoa  tree,  and  is  much  esteemed  as  a fancy 
wood  for  cabinet-work  ; of  late  years  its  estima- 
tion seems  to  have  decreased  in  Europe,  but  it 
is  still  much  valued  by  the  Chinese.  For  a list 
of  the  wood  from  Labuan — see,  Timber  of  La- 
buau. 


(8196)  Canara  Timber  and  Taney -Woods. 

The  forests  of  Canara  continue  to  furnish 
large  quantities  of  the  best  timber  produced 
in  Southern  India,  but,  the  government  autho- 
rities seem  to  have  directed  their  attention 
principally  to  preserving  the  Teak,  Sandal- 
wood, Blackwood,  Jackwood,  Wild  Jack  and 
Poon  trees  of  these  forests,  to  the  compara- 
rative  neglect  of  other  valuable  woods.  In  the 
years  1843-44  to  1851-52  inclusive,  the  teak 
supplied  from  the  Canara  forests  to  the  Bombay 
Dockyards  and  remaining  in  store  amounted  to 
7831  logs,  equal  to  26714  candies,  and  the  ex- 
penses incurred  in  delivering  the  same  amount- 
ed to  Rs  1,47,277-1-8  or  about  six  rupees  per 
candy.  There  was,  also,  in  addition,  784  logs 
equal  to  2783  Bombay  Candies  of  Jungle  wood. 
In  the  Fusly  years  1251  to  1260  inclusive  there 
was  exported  from  Canara  by  sea,  of  Teak  18,187 
candies,  Poon  Spars  6918  in  number:  of  Sandal- 
wood 86  Candies  and  Blackwood  362  candies.  In 
1837, Col.  Frith  gave  a list  of  29  woods  of  Canara. 
In  1844,  Dr.  Gibson  gave  another  of  32  Woods; 
both  of  these  lists  were  merely  in  their  native 
names,  but,  some  years  later,  in  1S45-46,  the 
latter  gentleman  gave  a list  of  64  timber  trees 
and  Fancy  woods  with  scientific,  Canarese  and 
Mahratta  names,  which  he  had  found  in  the  forests 
of  Canara  and  Soonda.  It  is  as  follows. 

1 Teak.  Tectona  grandis.  At  Gond,  Bar- 
nunbulee.  Mawliuga,  Berchee,  &c.,  above  the 
Ghats,  and  in  other  parts  of  Yellapore  talook. 
A few  trees  in  Honore,  north  of  foot  of  IIosul- 
Mukki  Ghats  about  18,000  small  estimated  in 
Ankolen  and  Honawur  Divisions.  The  timber 
most  esteemed  in  India. 

2 Sissoo.  Dalbergia  latifolia.  Cano  Betee. 
Abundant  and  large  at  north  end  of  Dande- 
lee  forest ; scanty  eslewhere.  Used  for  Gun-car- 
riages and  house  furniture.  For  the  former  so 
valuable  that  large  plantations  have  been  formed 
in  waste  places  of  the  north-western  provinces  of 
Hindostan. 


EASTERN  AND  SOUTHERN  ASIA. 

o Kuree  Murra.  Ebnoos,  Hind.  Diospyros- 
Ebenum.  Not  common,  found  near  Oopeni- 
putam  in  Canara  ; also  below  the  Woolwee  Ghat, 
Only  used  for  delicate  and  costly  cabinet  work. 

4 Mainthee,  Canarese.  Aeen  Mack.  Peu-- 
taptera  coriacea.  The  most  common  tree  in  i 
the  large  jungles  both  above  and  below.  Beams 
and  pillars  for  houses  : also  for  ships  and  boats.- 
The  heart  wood  is  one  of  the  most  durable 
known  ; on  account  of  its  weight,  it  is  preferred 
for  firewood. 

5 Pentaptera  paniculata.  Kitijul,  Mah- 
ratta. Kondul,  Canarese.  Nearly  as  common  as- 
the  last.  Qualities  similar  to  the  P.  coriacea. 

6 Belee  Waulke,  Canarese.  Arjoon  Sadur. 
Pentaptera  arjuna.  Only  by  rivers  and 
streams  mostly  below  the  Ghats ; reaches  an  im- 
mense size.  Timber  commonly  reported  as  good) 
I would  judge  it  to  be  inferior  to  P.  coriacea  and 
P.  paniculata.  Bark  medicinal. 

7 Goonjun  Murra,  Canarese.  Asanna,  Mah- 
ratta. Briodelia  montana.  Found  in  Canara,! 
common  in  Dandelee,  where  it  reaches  a great 
size.  Many  fine  logs  have  been  exported  by; 
merchants,  since  the  cutting  of  teak  trees  was 
interdicted.  Hardly  inferior  to  teak  and  stands 
water  equally  well.  If  it  has  not  been  already 
tried  for  naval  purposes,  it  seems  well  worthy  a 
trial. 

8 Bellee  Nundee.  Nundee  Muua.  Bon- 
dara  also  Mana,  Mahratta.  Lagerstroemia 
parviflora.  Most  common  in  the  Dundelee  forest 
above ; also  not  uncommon  below ; reaches  a 
large  size.  Wood  tough  and  valued  for  its  qua- 
lities in  standing  water.  Greatly  in  use  for  beams,- 
rafters  and  boat  timber. 

9 Saguree  Murra,  Canarese.  Koosumb, 
Mahratta.  Schleichera  Trijuga.  Most  common 
below,  where  it  reaches  the  size  of  a large  tree  ; 
not  uncommon  in  Dundelee  forest.  Wood  very 
tough  and  valuable  : is  always  preferred  for  sugar 
and  rice  mills.  Fruit  gives  an  oil. 

1 0 Mootr  Murra,  Canarese.  Pullus,  Mah- 
ratta, Butea  Frondosa.  Most  common  below 
and  in  Dandelee  forest;  grows  large,  but  always 
gnarled.  Wood  hardly  distinguishable  from  teak 
and  is  of  similar  qualities.  Flowers  and  gum  valua- 
ble in  the  arts,  and  the  former  also  in  native 
medicine. 

11  Cheekul  Murra.  Keenye.  Acacia  alata. 
Found  above  and  below,  pretty  common. 
Ripe  wood  ; strong  and  useful  for  houses. 

12  Halee  Dasul,  Canarese.  Tnnnana,  Mah- 
ratta. Lagerstroemia  Reginas.  The  Ben  Teak 
of  Malabar.  Near  the  banks  of  rivers  be- 
low. Here  it  reaches  large  size.  M ood  of  same 
family  as  Lag.  parviflora;  qualities  similar. 
Used  in  houses  and  boats. 

13  Helbulsoo,  Canarese.  Pat  Phunnus, 
Mahratta.  Artocarpus  hirsuta.  Above  and 
in  the  ravines  of  the  Ghats ; but  mostly  in 
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Honore  ami  Bilgy  talooks.  Valuable  for  canoes 
and  for  planks. 

14  Ran  hunnus,  Mahratta.  Artocarpus 
sylvestris.  Dark  jungles  on  and  near  the 
C4 hats  to  southward.  Wood  of  quality  some- 
what similar  to  last ; but  inferior  to  it. 

15  Kori  Kowan.  Satween,  Mahratta.  Als- 
tonia  scholaris.  Not  very  common ; but  found 
near  the  Ghats  above  and  below  of  great 
size.  Wood  white,  compact  and  valuable  for  the 
turning  lathe. 

16  Jamba  Murra.  Jamba,  Mahratta.  Mi- 
mosa Xylocarpa.  Chiefly  above  the  Ghats  in 
Soopeh  and  Dandelee,  where  it  grows  large. 
Wood  very  useful  in  house  building — tough  and 
strong. 

17  Soorhunni,  Canarese.  Koolinurra,  Cana- 
rese, Calysaccion  angustifolia.  In  ravines  of 
the  Ghats  and  below  in  sheltered  valleys ; not 
common  in  north  Ganara  and  Soonda.  The  tree 
used  here  for  “ Poon”  spars. 

I 8 Yetega.  Yetegal,  Canarese.  Hedoo.  Mur- 
ra, Nauclea  parviflora.  Rather  common  below; 
more  rare  above.  Is  valued  as  affording  the 
best  plank  for  flooring  of  houses  and  house 
beams. 

19  Minjul  Mara,  Canarese.  Bukool, 
Mahratta , Mimusops  Elenji.  In  the  high  jungles 
dose  above  the  Ghats ; reaches  great  size.  Wood 
serviceable  for  houses,  not  used  in  ships  or 
mats.  Bruit  eatable. 

20  Ilanee  Murra,  Canarese.  Beebla,  Mah- 
•atta.  Pterocarpus  dalbergioides.  Common  in 
arge  jungles;  above  and  below.  Wood  strong 
md  useful  for  houses.  Gum  used  in  the  arts 
md  in  meiicine. 

21  Bel  Kambi,  Canarese.  Acacia  amara. 
Vbove  the  Ghats  not  inland  and  not  north  of 
dungawalli  river.  Ripe  wood,  strong  and 
ough.  The  natives  deem  it  (wrongly)  a species 
>f  Ebony. 

22  Dal  Murra,  also  Dul  Murra.  Can. 
hibba,  Mali.  Chikrassia  tabularis.  In  the  tall 
angles  near  and  on  the  Ghats,  particularly  at 
Junesli  Good.  Wood  white,  but  tough  and 
lose  grained.  From  its  general  situation,  it  is 
tardly  known  to  the  carpenter. 

23  Gher  Murra,  Gan.  Bibooa,  Mali.  Seme- 
arpus  anacardiuin  also  Semecarpus  cunei- 
olia.  Common  above  and  below,  but  most  so 
bove.  Wood  good  for  houses  and  beams.  J uicc 
ised  in  the  arts  and  in  medicine. 

24  Holgeree,  Can.  Mali.  In : Holigar- 

•a  longil'olia.  Mostly  above  near  the  Ghats  S. 

1 Nilcoond.  Wood  of  same  qualities  as  the 
ast.  Juice  dangerously  acrid. 

25  Bumd  Murra,  Can.  Kanta  Saeer.  2 
fpecies  of  Bombax.  Most  common  below ; 
.rows  to  a great  size.  Hollowed  for  canoes; 
lanks  sought  after  for  light  boxes. 

26  Kuta  Mura,  Can.  Kudum.  Nauclea 
rientalis.  Rather  rare  and  found  chiefly  below. 


WOODS. 

Wood  strong  and  serviceable,  used  for  gun- 
stocks.  Hardly  common  enough  for  house  or 
ship  purposes. 

27  Sampgn,  Can.  Tambut.  Kudkee. 
Hocomlia  moutana.  On  and  close  to  head  of  the 
Ghats  ; seldom  runs  large.  Wood  white,  hard 
and  tough  ; used  for  agricultural  implements. 

28  Dodelee  Mura,  Caw.  : Mahrata  no 
name,  Sterculia  alata.  In  deep  ravines  and 
sheltered  places  below  the  Ghats  ; grows  to  an 
immense  height.  Dsed  here  only  as  a support 
for  pepper  vines.  The  wood  is  said  to  be  too 
spongy  for  spars,  for  which  its  height  and  straight- 
ness otherwise  well  fit  it. 

29  Yels  Kae,  Can.  Berli  Mar,  Mali. 

Carvota  urens.  Throughout  the  forests  above  and 
below ; but  most  common  above.  Affects  sheltered 
valleys.  One  of  the  most  useful  trees  in  the  countrv. 
Pith  gives  fine  Sago  meal.  Trunk  in  universal 
use  for  water  conduits.  Root  hollowed  for  the 
bucket  used  in  irrigation.  Abounds  in  Tari  or 
Palm  wine.  I have  heard  that  the  farm  of  this 
tree  throughout  the  Yellapore  district  of  Soopeh, 
yields  Rs.  30,000  per  annum. 

30  Mali  Mura,  Can.  Tursee  Phul,  Mali. 
Chrysophyllum  acuminatum,  Star  apple.  Very 
common  in  the  jungles  near  the  Ghats  above, 
particularly  to  the  south.  Reaches  a great  height. 
Wood  worthless;  fruit  eaten.  The  tree  seems 
to  contain  the  new  commercial  product  termed 
Gutta  Purcha.  This  product  is  known  to  be 
furnished  bv  a tree  of  this  family. 

31  Hagin  Kae.  Ilagin  Mura.  Can.  Mar 
tree  not  found  with  us.  Nauclea,  Sp.  Flower  not 
seen.  Frequent  in  upper  third  of  the  Ghats  to 
the  south.  Wood  described  as  being  strong  and 
serviceable  for  houses  and  implements. 

32  Kulli  Kae.  Ficus  Spec : Generally  a 
climber.  Abounds  in  the  country  from  Bilg'y  to 
the  Ghats.  Juice  peculiarly  abundant  and  viscid. 
It  is  used  as  a Bird  Lime.  Well  merits  a further 
examination. 

33  Andgeree,  Can.  Ind.  Yeroo,  Mali. 
Sapindus  or  Nephelium  Sp.  Flower  not  seen. 
Above  the  Ghat  chiefly  at  the  Nilcoond  and 
southern  juugles.  Wood  said  to  be  serviceable 
in  house  building. 

34  Nooskool,  Can.  Char,  Mali.  Bucha- 
nania  latifolia.  Most  frequent  above  the  Ghats, 
particularly  north  of  Dandelee.  Wood  is  strong 
and  tough,  but.  seldom  found  squaring  above  four 
inches.  Fruit  delicate  like  almonds. 

35  Ivowla,  Can.  Koombha.  Carey  a arbo- 

rea.  One  of  the  most  common  trees  above 
and  below.  Always  seems  to  run  gnarled. 
Wood  said  to  be  superior  for  edging  of  wells  as 
it  stands  water.  Part  of  the  fruit  medicinal. 

36  Kulgul,  Can.  Kurmul,  Mali.  Dil- 

leuia  Scabrella.  Most  common  below  the  Ghat. 
Grows  large,  long,  and  straight.  Wood  seems  to 
be  used  for  boat  plank  in  Canara,  With  us  it  is 
not  reckoned  a choice  wood. 
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37  Darsoox  Mura.  Daraun,  Mali.  Gre- 
wia  obliqua.  bound  mostly  below,  seldom  grows 
laige.  Wood  used  in  agriculture,  house  posts,  &c. 

38  Bura  Nuge,  Can.  Karumbu.  Far 
Jamb,  Mali.  Olea  dioiea.  Most  common  and 
near  the  Ghats  above.  Wood  white,  but  stroii"- 
compact,  and  useful. 

39  Gooinuu  Mura,  Can.  Gootee,  Mali. 
Zyziphus  xylopyra.  Most  common  below  the 
Ghats.  Never  grows  very  large.  Wood  used  for 
implements.  Fruits  employed  in  the  arts. 

40  Bomle  Mura.  Ind.  Binteki.  Below 
and  near  the  Ghats  only.  Wood  very  serviceable 
foi  plank.  Seems  to  be  used  only  tor  this  purpose. 

41  Koote  Degree,  Can.  Khete,  Mali. 
Sap  in  flus.  In  ravines  below  : high  lauds  in 
Canai a,  not  common.  Wood  of  average  quality 
for  building.  Nut  used  in  the  arts. 

Mara,  Can.  Kunchun,  Mali. 
Bauhmia  purpurea.  Found  both  above  and 
below  ; most  common  near  the  Gungawallee 
cieek.  Wood  strong  and  good  for  agricultural 
implements  ; but  seldom  large  enough  for  build- 
ing. 

43  Suola  Mura,  Gun.  Cedrela  Toona. 
Toon.  I have  found  this  choice  tree  only  in  one 
situation,  viz.,  island  of  Koorsulee ; but  it  pro- 
bable exists  all  along  close  below  the  Ghats.  A 
species  o(  Mahogany.  Wood  is  much  used  in 
Bengal  for  furniture  and  other  purposes. 
r 44  Dhoop,  Can.  Dhoop.  Googul.  Mali. 
Canarium,  2 species.  On  the  Ghats  above,  and 
the  second  species  seems  to  be  cultivated  near 
Bilgil;  and  also  at  Siddapore,  great  size.  The 
choice  Gum  resin  afforded  by  these  trees  is  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  arts  and  exported  both 
inland  and  to  the  coast.  Wood  very  good. 

45  Mudde  Doop.  Ind.  Ailanthus  Ma- 

labaricus.  Near  the  Ghats  above.  Dhoop. 
Wood  worthless,  gives  a resin  nearly  similar  to 
No.  44. 

46  Allikae.  Allubikae.  Can.  Fleari.  Ter- 
minalia  chebula.  Abounds  above  the  Ghats. 
Wood  of  average  quality  for  houses,  &c.  Nuts 
have  of  late  years  become  an  extensive  export, 
is  a dye  in  place  of  nut  galls. 

47  • Taree  Mura,  Can.  Yebela,  Mali.  Ter- 
initialia  bellerica.  Common  both  above  and 
below  ; one  of  the  greatest  trees  in  the  forest. 
Mood  serviceable  for  houses  but  not  first  rate; 
used  also  for  plank. 

48  Tuktuka.  Keersel,  Mali.  Bignonia 
c.ielonoides.  Found  above  and  below,  but  not 
common.  Wood  good  for  building. 

o o 

49  Parul,  Mali.  Bi  gnonia  suaveolens.  Com- 
mon in  the  Dandelee  forest  above.  Wood 
of  quality  similar  to  last. 

50  Wurus,  Mali.  Bignonia  quadri-locu- 
laris.  Mostly  in  tlie  higher  valleys  of  the  Ghats. 
Mood  much  used  for  planks  to  carts,  Ssc.  It  is 
tough  and  durable. 

51  Moorgul  Mura.  Kokeem,  Mah.  Gar- 
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cinia  purpurea.  Wild  Mangosteen.  Mostb 
below  and  near  valleys.  A beautiful  tree.  Valuev 
for  its  fruit  which  is  extensively  exported  as  t, 
native  condiment.  The  concrete  oil  also  is  mud- 
valued.  Wood  good. 

i ->  2 Kireemulu,  Can.  Name  not  known; 
Flower  &c.  not  seen.  Jungles  between  Bilgil  aac 
Nilcoond  ; said  to  be  choice  wood  for  masts  o 
boats,  &c.  Worthy  ot  further  inquiry. 

53  Uridi  Mura,  Cun.  Goolumb,  Mali I 
Samus  of  2 species.  Abundant  in  the  southern 
Ghat  jungles  above,  large  and  straight.  Woot 
good  as  it  abounds  in  an  aromatic  oil,  which  pre- 
set ves  it  from  insects-  It  is  mostly  in  situations 
too  remote  from  water  for  the  wood  merchant. 

54  Kurwul.  Diospyros  Ind.  Spec.  ■.  Great 

jungles  in  the  Ghats  above,  chiefly  to  the 
south.  Ripe  wood  particularly  good,  as  it  has 
the  ebony  heart.  * 

55  Dal  Bulloo  Geera  ; unknown.  Elevat- 
ed plateau  between  Gungawalee  and  Black 
rivers,  does  not  reach  a great  size.  Wood  very 
strong  and  tough,  sought  after  for  agricultural 
implements. 

56  Memecylon  tiuctorium  ; Surpa,  Mah. 
Iron  wood  of  2 species.  On  the  upper  head 
of  the  Ghats  ; wood  very  tough  and  strong  for 
cart  axles,  &e.  The  beautiful  flowers  extensively 
used  as  a dye. 

57  In  Jugga.  Hoorn,  Mali.  Ind  Uvaria. 
spec.  Jungles  east  of  Kursulee  on  Black  river; 
runs  tall  and  straight.  Wood  strong  aud  useful, 
it  is  not  much  known. 

58  Nagin  Koora,  Can.  Tabernaemontanw 

citrifolia  : common  on  the  hills  near  and 

below  Ghats.  Wood  white,  but  tough  and 
strong.  Never  large. 

59  Kakae,  Can.  Bawa,  Mali.  Cassia 
fistula  : Common  above  and  below.  Wood  of 
average  quality.  Pods  a rather  extensive  article 
of  commercial  export. 

60  Chikakae,  Mah.  Mimosa  saponaria.  Ghat: 
jungles  generally.  Pods  and  bark  exported, 
from  Canara — the  former  as  a washing  material,, 
the  latter  for  dyeing  and  tanning  fishing  nets,  h 

61  Bubbe  Mura.  Calophyllum  spurium.f 
Banks  of  rivers  and  streams,  above  the  Ghatsf 
chiefly.  Wood  used  for  canoes.  Seeds  afford 
much  oil. 

62  Mot.  Mooshun  Hunoo.  Can.  Garcl 
nia,  Spec : or  a Xantliochymus.  Above  the 
Ghats  only,  where  common  to  the  south. 
Abundant.  Juice  is  not  used  medicinally.  Large  ' 
Wood  good  : fruit  is  eaten. 

63  Glian  Seng,  Can.  Khurseng,  Mah- 
Bignonia  Xylocarpa.  Mostly  above  the  Ghats. 
Wood  good.  Never  reaches  a large  size. 

64  Beta  Goonda,  Can.  Uvaria,  Spec.  I 
Jungles  inland  of  Nilcoond.  Wood  of  rather 
superior  quality,  being  straight  and  tough. 

Errors  excepted,  (Signed)  A.  Gibson, 

Supt,  Conservator  of  Forests. 


CEYLON  WOODS. 

(8197)  Ceylon.  The  late  Sir  George  Anderson  sent  us  the  following  list  of  96  Timber  Trees  in 
Gt-ylon,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Adkian  Mendis,  Molmndirain  of  Moorrotto,  and  Master  Carpenter, 
Koval  Engineer’s  Department. 


Locality. 

Provinces. 

Weight  per 
cubic  foot. 

Durability. 

Eastern. 

lbs.  years. 
71  15 

Western, 

56  30 

Northern. 

40  20 

W.  & Southern. 

38  30 

Western  and 
Northern. 

35  40 

Western. 

56  30 

Western  Eastern 
and  Southern, 

57  60 

Southern. 

34  30 

South  Eastern 
and  Western, 

42  25—80 

E.  S.  & Western. 

40  25—50 

Western. 

51  35—70 

Northern  and 
Western. 

57  10—30 

Northern. 

61  25 — SO 

Eastern. 

57 

Western. 

15  8—20 

Northern  and 
Eastern. 

o 

CO 

1 

o 

r*H 

CO 

Northern  and 
Eastern, 

65  80 

Central. 

38  30 

Southern  and 
Western. 

57  80 

Western. 

39  20 

Western. 

44  25 

Names. 

Cynghalese.  Botanical. 


A 

1 Andere.  Acacia  vera. 

2 Madetiye.  Adenaulhera 

pavonina. 

a Kebelle.  Oblique  Eu- 
ginea. 

4 Cottamba.  Almond. 

5 AVelipiyanna.  Anissa- 

phyilum  zeylanicum. 

6 Cocatiye.  Aponogeton 

crispum. 

7 Puwak.  Areca  nut. 

8 Patta  Del.  Artocarpus. 

sps. 

9 Cos.  Jack.  Artocarpus 

integrifolia. 

10  Del.  Artocarpus  pubes- 

cens. 

11  Aludel.  Artocarpus 

pubescens. 


B 


12  Bairiye. 


13  Mee,  Bassia  longifolia. 

14  Pet.an.  Bauhinia  tomeu 

tosa. 


15  Lunu  Midelle.  Com 
mon  Bead  tree. 


16  Hal  Milile.  Berrya  am- 
monilla. 


17  Tal.  Palmira.  Borassus 
ilabelliformis. 


118  Calukealc,  Butea  fron- 

dosa. 

C 

119  Calu  Mediriye.  Cala- 

ir.ander.  Diospyros 
hirsuta. 

,20  Waldombe.  Calophyl- 

lum  acuminatum. 

21  Gorrukeenee.Calophyl- 
lum  calaba. 


Uses,  &c. 


< Cross-bars  of  fishing  dhonies,  and  pins  for 
( wooden  anchors. 

(Common  bouse  buildings.  Produces  a red 
1 seed  which  is  roasted  and  eaten. 

Common  house  building, 
j Common  house  building  ; and  fruit  eaten 
( for  food. 

Common  house  buildings. 

Do.  do. 

Pins  for  furniture  and  pinrro  sticks.  The 
nuts  esteemed  a luxury  are  chewed  with 
nuts  betel  leaves,  tobacco  and  chunam. 
| Boats  and  buildings.  Fruit(9x25  in,) 
* boiled  ami  eaten  as  food. 

( Eruit  weighing  from  5 to  501b.  used  in 
' various  ways  for  food.  Timber  in  ge- 
| neral  use  for  building  boats,  and  all 
' kinds  of  furniture. 

(Boats  and  buildings.  The  fruit  (9  in.  X in  ) 
I is  used  as  an  article  of  food. 

(Fishing  boats  and  house  buildings.  The 
\ fruit  (9  in.  X3  in.)  is  boiled  and  eaten 
v as  food  by  the  natives. 


(Found  chiefly  near  the  mouths  of  the 
{ rivers — used  for  anchors  and  in  house 
t building. 

(Keels  for  dhonies,  bridges  and  house 

< buildings.  A useful  medicinal  oil  is 
( obtained  from  the  nut  of  this  tree. 
(Boxes,  chests,  walking  sticks,  cornice 
t work  &c. 

("The  small  sticks  and  branches  used  in 

< common  buildings,  and  outriggers  for 
C dhonies  and  fishing  boats  ; the  timber 
I for  panels  of  carriages,  buoys,  targets, 

t &c. 

{Casks,  tubs,  carts,  waggons  and  house 
building.  The  best  wood  for  oil  casks 
in  the  Island. 

(^Keepers,  rafters.  From  its  leaves  the 
j native  ola  books  are  made.  Toddy  is 

J drawn  from  the  flowers,  from  which 

| jaggery  is  manufactured.  This  is  used 
| occasionally  for  hardening  mortar,  as 
^ also  for  medicinal  purposes. 

Common  house  building. 


A scarce  and  beautiful  wood  ; the  most 
valuable  for  ornamental  purposes  in 
Ceylon. 

Common  house  buildings. 

(Poles  for  bullock  carts  and  house  build- 
t ings. 
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Names. 

Locality. 

if 

Provinces. 

Tc-a  g 

Cynghalcse.  Botanical. 

B -d  h 

^ § Q 

22  Dombe.  Sweet  scente 

Western. 

lbs.  years. 

Calophyllurn. 

40  5—10 

23  Mahadan.  Calyptran 

- Northern  and 

36  20 

thes  cumini. 

W estern. 

24  Battedombe,  Clove  tre 

leaved  Calvptrauthes 

VV  estern. 

45  20 

25  Alubo.  Jambolana  Ca 

Central. 

lyptrantbes. 

49  20 

26  Kahatte.  Careya  arbo 
rea. 

W.  & Southren 

3S  10—20 

27  Davette.  Carallia  zeyla 
niea. 

Western. 

42  25 

28  Kittool.  Nepera.  Caryo- 
ta  urens. 

W.  & Southern 

71  30—90 

29  Dawol  kuroendo.  Gas- 

Central. 

39  20 

sia  cinuamomum. 

30  Arremene.  Sumatra 

Central. 

Cassia. 

57  50 

31  Fledde  woke.  Choccar 
pus  pungens. 

1 

Western. 

58  50 

32  Burute.  Satin.  Chloro- 

Southern  and 

55  10-80 

xylon  Swietenia. 

Eastern. 

33  Mai  burute.  Flowered 
Satin,  Cldoroxyloii 
Swietenia. 

Northern  and 
Eastern. 

57  SO 

34  Nelly.  Cieca  distica. 

Central. 

49  30 

} 

35  Coeoanut.  Cocos  nuci. 
fera. 

Sea  coast  gene- 
rally. 

70  20—50 

{ 

l 

36  Wea  warene.  Cratacva 
religiosa. 

Central. 

62  60 

37  Hal  Mcndora.  Branch 
flowered  Cynometra.  | 

Western. 

56  8—20 

38  Gal  mendora.  Branch 
flowered  Cynometra. 

'V.  & Southern. 

57  15-60  J 

D 

39  Nondoon.  Dalbergia 
lanceolaria. 

N.  & Southern. 

56  60—80 

40  Daminne. 

Eastern. 

44  40 

41  Gode  parre.  Toothed 
Dillenia. 

Western. 

51  60 

42  Horre.  Turbaned  Dip- 

terocarpus. 

43  Doon.  Dipterocarpus 

Western. 

Central. 

45  15 

29  50 

sp. 

44  Dive  parre. 

Western. 

44  20 

E 

45  Caluvere.  Ebony.  P 

J.  and  Eastern. 

71  80  {- 

Uses,  &c. 


( Masts,  and  cross-st, icks  of  yettra  dhonics- 
j and  fishing  boats ; and  poles  of  bullock, 
v.  carts. 

(Common  housebuilding,  wheels,  &c.  The 
\ berries  are  eaten  when  fully  ripe. 

Common  house  building. 

Common  house  building. 

Axles  for  bullock  bandies,  and  buildings. 

Roofings  for  common  buildings. 

' Keepers  and  window  bars.  The  fcoddv 
) drawn  from  the  flowers  is  a sweet  and 
j cooling  drink  ; and  is  also  converted 
, into  jaggery. 

Common  house  building. 

Furniture  and  house  buildings. 

Common  house  building. 


f Oil  presses,  waggon  wheels,  bullock  carls, 
■ bridges,  cog  wheels,  buildings  and  furni- 
! ture. 

[Furniture.  This  wood  is  perhaps  the 
most  valuable  in  Ceylon  next  to  Cala 
' mander. 

.Buildings,  wheels,  &c.  Used  in  wells  the 
| wood  is  said  to  purify  the  water.  The 
berries  are  made  use  of  for  sweet-meats, 
and  also  for  medicinal  purposes. 
"Buildings,  fancy  boxes  and  furniture.  The 
fruit  furnishes  almost  all  the  staple 
articles  of  food  in  a tropical  climate 
milk,  curry,  water,  oil : — the  flower 
yields  toddy,  from  which  arrack,  jaggery 
and  vinegar  is  manufactured  ; the  husk 
coir  for  ropes,  mats,  &c.  ; the  leaves 
are  woven  into  cadjaus;  and  every  part 
of  the  tree  is  useful  iu  a multitude  of 
ways. 

House  buildings  and  pestles. 

Bridges  and  house  building. 


Buildings  and  furniture. 


Roofs  of  common  buildings. 


i A fine  black  wood,  used  largely  for  build- 
ings and  furniture. 
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Names. 

Cynghalese.  Botanical. 


46  Kadoembeiriye.  Bas- 

tard Ebony. 

47  Kiri  walla.  Lance  leav- 

edjEchites. 

■48  Book  attene.  Echit.es 
scliolaris. 

49  Timberv.  Embryopteris 

glutinifera. 

50  Walboamboo.  Eugenia 

lamina. 

51  N aw, Iron  wood,  Mesua 

ferrea, 

52  Kiripelie.  Indian  fig 

tree.  Eicus  inclica. 

53  Ilunukirille,  Grewia 

paniculata. 

54  Belygobel.  Telia  leaved 

hibiscus. 

55  Nerreloo,  Illicebrum 

latrum. 

56  Dive  ratembela.  Jonesia 

asoca. 

57  Katie  kale. 

58  Murute.  Lagerstrcemia 

reginse. 

M 

59  Hulanhick,  Melia  sp. 

30  Rameneidelle,  Milling- 

tonia.  sp, 

31  Sappoo.  Michelia  cham- 

pa. 

32  Sooriva  Mara.  Mimosa. 

33  Moone  Mai.  Mimusops 

elcngi. 

54  Paloo.  Mimusops  hex- 

andra, 

55  Morre.  Eye  ball, 

36  Etteiriye.  Ash  leaved 

Murraya. 

N 

37  Helembe,  Nauclea  par- 

viflora. 

38  Nebede. 

39  Gal  morre.  Nephelium, 

sp. 

0 

10  Koang.  Ceylon  Oak. 

11  Melle.  Olax  Zeylanica. 

P. 

7 2 Patkcale. 

73  Penebarroo. 


1 P.O  - 

Locality. 

Provinces. 

^*2  3 

^ u -3 

sole  £ 

'S3  3 

£ u ft 

Uses,  &c. 

Western. 

Northern. 

lbs.  years. 
45  40 

35  30 

C Furniture.  The  heart  of  .this  woodTs  oc 
j casionally  met  with  of  extraordinary 
1 beauty, 

(Used  principally  for  inlaying  ornamental 
( furniture  and  cabinet  work. 

Western. 

26 

Coffins. 

Northern. 

45  20 

f Common  bouse  buildings.  The  juice  of 
) hie  iruit  is  used  to  rub  over  fishing  lines 
) for  the  purpose  of  hardening  and  pre- 
h serving  them. 

Central. 

36  15 

Common  house  buildings. 

Western. 

72  10-60 

Bridges  and  buildings,  &c. 

Southern. 

30  20—30 

Common  furniture  and  house  buildings. 

Southern. 

44  25 

House  building. 

Western. 

38  20 

(Carriages,  palanqueeus  and  hackeries— 
( found  near  rivers. 

Central. 

56  40 

Common  house  building. 

Northern. 

Eastern. 

W.  & Southern. 

58  25 

42  25—50 
42  30—40 

Common  house  building. 

(Common  house  building,  and  in  the  con 
\ struction  of  yettra  dhonies. 

Water  casks  and  buildings. 

Central. 

39  50 

House  building. 

Western. 

Central. 

Central. 

48  20 

42  20—50 
42  20—30 

(Common  house  buildings.  The  sticks 
l make  excellent  fences. 

(Carriages,  palanqueens  &c.  also  in  build- 
\ iugs. 

Buildings  and  common  furniture. 

Southern. 

61  50 

House  building  and  furniture. 

Eastern. 

Central. 

Eastern. 

68  10—70 

\ 

62  25 

61  10—70 

(Oil  presses,  bridges  and  buildings.  The 
( berries  are  eaten  when  ripe. 

.Common  house  building.  Berries  eaten 
^ when  ripe.  Furnishes  the  best  firewood 
5 for  lime  and  brickkilns,  next  to  Gal- 
(.  morre,  Nephelium. 

(Handles  of  mamoties,  hammers  and  bill- 
\ hooks  ; and  rafters  for  cadjan  roofs. 

W.  & Northern. 

42  40 

Common  house  building. 

Sou.  & Western. 
Central. 

Southern. 

Eastern. 

51  20 

65  30 

42  5—10 
64  40 

Common  house  buildings. 

.House  building.  Berries  are  eaten  when 
j ripe  by  the  natives.  Supplies  the  best 
\ kind  of  fire-wood  for  brick  and  lime 
( kilns. 

(Native  oil  presses  and  wooden  anchors. 
( Berries  are  eaten  by  the  natives. 
Common  house  building. 

Western. 

42  40 

Common  house  building. 

Eastern. 

61  50—90 

(Rafters,  &c.  Fences  made  of  the  sticks  of 
l this  tree  are  the  most  durable  of  all. 
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Names. 

Cynghnlese.  Botanical. 


74  Sooriya.  Persian. 


75  Yclenge.  Pterosper- 
mum  ruberifolium, 

11. 

76  Hirikoddol.  Rhizo 
phora.  Sp. 


77  Cadol. Leafy  mangrove. 
Rhizophora. 


78  Pehimbive.  Rhus  dish 
pium. 

79  Otte.  Rottleria,  sp. 

S. 

SO  Lawoloo.  Sapota,  sp. 


Locality. 

Provinces. 


Central  and 
Western. 


Central. 

W.  & Northern 


Northern  and 
Western. 


Central. 

Western. 


81  Pamburoo, 
citrifolia. 


Simonia 


82  Daanga.  Long  flower- 
ed Spatiiodea. 

83  Telemboo,  Sterculia 
foetida. 

S4  Suvande. 


Western. 


Southern. 


85  Siyembela.  Tamariudus 
ludica. 


86  Teak,  Ceylon,  Taikke 
Ceylemey.  Tectoua 
grandis. 


87  Teak.  Cochin.  Taikke 
Cotchive. 


88  Teak,  Maul  mein.  Taikke 
Molmine. 

89  Ukbeiriye. 

90  Hal.  Vateria  indica. 


91  Calia  Milile.  Vitex 
trifoliata. 


92  Meean  Milile.  Vitex 
trifoliata. 

93  Sappoo  Milile.  Vitex 
trifoliata. 

94  Samedera.  Vitmannia 
trifoliata. 

95  Walukeene. 

96  Tarrene.  Webera  ceri 
fera. 


N.  and  Western- 
Central. 
Western. 


North  Eastern 
and  Western. 


Western. 


Cochin. 

Maulmein. 


Southern. 

Western. 


Southern  and 
Western. 


Western. 


Western  and 
Southern. 


Western. 

W.  & Southern. 
Northern. 


0.  0 

rS 

T5..2 

«s 

£■§ 
P 0 

zs 

a 

lbs.  years. 
4.9  20—40 


Uses,  &c. 


36  5—70 


49 


35 


65 


40 


Admirable  for  carriages,  hackeries,  auo. 
gunstock  also  useful  for  blocks  am 
buildings. 

( Poles  of  bullock  carts,  beetel  trays,  ant; 
( gunstock. 


fCommon  house  building.  Eiom  the 
\ bark  a dye  is  extracted. 

, Pound  chiefly  near  the  mouth  of  the  rivers 
l —the  wood  is  used  for  common  house- 
buildings, and  from  the  bark  a dye  is 
extracted  for  colouring  leather,  nets.- 
sails  &c. 


I 


68 

36 


39 


50 

10 

10 


Buildings. 


Common  house  building. 


48 


40 


23 

26 

56 

80 


fCommon  house  building.  Berries  are  eaten 
\ by  the  natives. 

( House  building,  &c.  When  variegated  il 
is  a beautiful  wood  and  is  used  for  fur 
niture  and  cabinet  works,  Buovs  foi 
fishing  nets,  &c. 

Buoys,  for  fishing  nets,  &c. 


30 

30 

80 


Common  house  buildings. 


Common  house  buildings, 
f Oil  presses,  furniture  and  building.  The 
; fruit  is  a well  known  and  agreeable 
( article  of  diet. 


55  15-60 


Bridges  and  buildings. 


44  15—90 


Carts  and  waggons,  bridges,  building,  and 
1 arrack  casks.  The  wood  of  these  casks 
imparts  a line  colour  and  flavour  to  the 
arrack. 


42  15—90 


Do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


51 

26 


80 

10 


Common  house  buildings. 

Packing  cases,  cielings,  coffins,  &c. 
f Water  casks,  pade  boats,  waggon  wheels 
56  15 — SO  < bullock  carts,  bridges  and  house  build' 
( ing. 

(Bridges,  pade-boats,  carts  and  waggoq 
( wheels,  water  tubs.  aud  house  building 
$ Water  casks,  cart  and  waggon  wheel 
t pade-boats,  bridges  and  house  building 

Buoys,  &c. 

Masts  of  dhonies. 

j Roofings,  and  in  the  construction 
fishing  boats  and  dhonies. 


56  20—90 
49  10—40 


26 

39 

57 


60 

10 

30 


(8198)  Chittagong  Woods,  by  Gapt.  Mar  quart. 

1.  Conocarpus,  Buthna. 

2.  Diospyros  melanoxylon. 

3.  Dipterocarpus,  sargotiah. 

4.  Acacia,  sp,  koom  koyre. 

5.  Swietenia  cliickrassia,  Cliuckrassee. 


C incurs  ; Northern  Gircars  and  Gtodavery. 

The  forests  on  the  Gfbdavery  and  on  the  moun- 
tainous tracts  which  nui  parallel  with  the  coast 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the  peninsula,  furnish 
a great  variety  of  useful  timbers  and  fancy  wood, 
of  which  perhaps  only  a small  portion  have  been  j 
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letermined  and  made  known.  The  foUowing 
ists  from  the  Reports  of  the  London  Exhibition 
>f  185  I and  from  that  of  Madras  of  1857,  enume- 
ate  some  woods  of  value. 

1 Odinawodier,  Goompana  wood.  Goompana 
;urra. 

2 Ganara  wood.  Ganava  kuna. 

3 Fcrouia  el? pliant  am.  Wood-apple  wood  ; 

hilaga  kurra,  Koweet,  Yella  marum. 

4 Pentaptera  tomentosa.  Nulla  muddi  wood, 
vulla  muddi  kurra  : Carootnarooduin. 

5 Pentaptera  glabra.  Telia  muddi  wood,  Telia 
.ait Id i kurra  Vel  maroodum  marum. 

6 Cassia  auriculatu,  T'angada  wood,  Tangadu 
urra,  Auvarai  marum. 

7 Pay  a wood.  Paya  kurra. 

S  Annen  wood,  A mien  kurra. 

9 Morinda  citrifoliu,  Toga ra  wood.  Togara 
urra. 

10  lied  dye  wood,  Vizianagrum  Zemindary. 

1 1 Bomba x Malabaricum  or  heptaphyllnm 
loorooga  wood,  Btiruga  kurra. 

12  Strychnos  potatorum , Induga  wood,  Induga 
urra.  Thae  than  marum. 

13  Cordia  myxa , Muckaroo  wood,  Mukkera 
urra. 

14  Tobica  wood,  Tobica  kurra. 

15  Tellavoolemara  wood.  Telloovoolemara 
urra. 

16  Biospy r os  c/t7oro^y7o;?, Nulla voolemara  wood 
ullavelooinara  kurra  Mimosa  cinerea.  Vulture 
ood,  Vulture  kurra. 

17  Ficus  racemosa  Bodda  wood,  Bodda  kurra. 

18  Voodaga  Voodaga  wood. 

1 9 Pteruspermum  Heynei,  Lolooga  wood 
iolooga  kurra. 

20  Thespesia  popul-nea, Gungraue  wood,  Gunga- 
me  kurra.  5.  1’oovarasa  murum. 

21  JEschyuomene  yrandijlora  Agustc  wood. 

22  Erytkriua  Indica  Bandita  wood,  Bandita 
urra 

23  Sapiudus  emaryinatus  Soap-nut,  or  Koon- 
30(1  oq  wood,-Koonkoodoo  kurra. 

24  Ciimooga  wood,  Kuinoogamurum. 

25  Doduga  wood. 

26  Cumba  wood,  Cumba  kurra. 

27  Goomooduo  wood,  Goomoodoo  kurra 

28  Unkoodoo  wood,  Unkoodoo  kurra. 

29  Undooroo  wood,  Undooroo  kurra. 

30  Iscarawsee  wood,  Iscarawspe  kurra. 

31  Ghantha  wood,  Gantlia  kurra. 

(8199)  The  following  timber  trees  of  the  Goda- 
n-y  forests  and  of  the  Circars  between  Bhadra 
lellum  and  Condapillay  are  extracted  from  a 
atalogue  by  Lieut  B.  11.  Beddome,  published  in 
e Juries  Reports  of  Madras  Exhibition  of  1857. 

1 Ausandra,  Tel.  Acacia  ferruginea,  Wood  very 
ml  and  useful : this  tree  is  very  like  “ Prosopis 
ticigera”  when  only  in  leaf. 

2 Arawee  Neem,  Tel.  Sclerostylis  atalautioi- 
•s.  This  tree  I found  in  the  Circars  only.  Wood 


yellow  and  very  hard,  might  be  used  as  a substi- 
tute for  box  : it  is  always  small  however. 

3 Balsu,  Tel  Canthium  parviflorum,  A dark 
colored  lund  and  pretty  wood  ; good  for  turning. 

4 Bare  lvala  goru,  Tel.  Spathodea  Roxhurghii. 
Wood  is  said  to  be  useless.  Roxburgh  however 
says  that  it  is  used  lor  various  purposes.  Buf- 
faloes are  very  fond  of  the  leaves. 

5 Boja,  Godavery  Forests,  Konda  tangedu. 
(Circars,)  Tel.  1 nga  xylocarpa.  A valuable  timber, 
grows  very  large  on  the  mountains. 

6 Bilugu.  Tel.  Chloroxylon  Swieleuia.  The 
satin  wood. 

7 Buta  karamee,  Tel.  Nauclea  parviftora. 
Wood  close  grained  and  hard. 

8 Badama,  Tel.  Terminalia  Catappa.  Wood 
very  strong. 

9  Botku,  Tel.  Cordia,  new  species.  A very 
beautiful  wood.  It  would  answer  as  a substi- 
tute for  Maple  for  picture  frames  &c.  This  tree 
is  abundant  in  the  Godavery  Forests  near 
Mahadeopore  : it  does  not  exlend  down  to  the 
Circars.  It  is  found  near  Warungul.  It  also 
is  indigenous  to  the  Jubbulpore  forests,  where 
it  is  called  “ Deyngan.”  It  is  I feel  certain  the 
tree  described  by  Dr.  Griffiths  as  “ Hemigynuna 
Maeleodii.”  lie  described  it  from  dried  speci- 
mens and  thought  that  the  leaves  were  opposite 
(instead  of  alternate)  otherwise  his  description 
and  native  name  agree. 

10  Chin t a,  Tel.  Tamarindus  India.  The  ta- 
marind tree,  a beautifully  grained  wood. 

11  Cliilla,  Tel.  Strychnos  potatorum,  A very 
hard  and  close  grained  wood. 

12  Cliilla  Malta,  Tel  Gardenia  gummifera. 
A small  tree.  The  wood  is  hard.  The  natives 
eat  the  fruit. 

13  Chandam,  Tel.  Pterocarpus  santalinus. 
A hard  led  wood,  not  found  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Godavery. 

14  Chilka  dudugu,  Tel.  Guatteria  cerasoides. 
Appears  to  be  a tolerably  hard,  wood  and  does 
not  seem  to  warp.  The  natives  however  on  the 
Godavery  do  not  use  it,  and  say  that  it  is  soft. 

15  China  nagee,  Tel.  Lagerstrcemia  parviflora, 
Wood  said  to  be  good. 

16  Chiuna  kalinga,  Tel.  Dillenia  pentagyna. 
A very  strong,  hard  wood,  abundant  on  the 
Indrawatty  and  in  jungles  on  the  left,  bank  of 
Godavery  *;  not  known  on  the  right  bank. 

17  Cliinna  botku,  Tel.  Cordia  angustifolia. 
Wood  used  for  posts  and  in  house  building. 
This  tree  is  common  about  villages  in  the  Cir- 
cars, but  I never,  I think,  saw  it  in  the  jungles. 

1 8 Duria  maddee  also  kora  maddee  and 
kornman,  Tel.  Briedelia  spinosa.  Wood  appears 
to  be  very  strong  and  good.  Cattle  eat  the 
leaves  most  voraciously. 

19  Dulohirram,  Tel • Acacia  ITalkora.  An 
enormous  tree.  Wood  hard  and  reddish. 

20  Dudippa  (Godavery  Forests),  Chetippa 
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(Circnrs).  Tel.  Hymenqdyctiou.  A large  tree.  'Wood 
not  used  in  the  Godavery  forests. 

2 1 Googal,  Td.  Shorca  robusta,  Abundant 
on  the  banks  of  the  Indrawntly — a valuable  tim- 
ber. I his  tree  yields  the  daimner. 

22  Goomer  tek,  Tel.  Ginelina  arborea.  The 
large  trees  ol  (his  yield  a very  hard  durable 
wood.  1 he  yoke  for  Bullocks  is  made  from  it. 

2b  Ippee,  Tel.  Bassia  lal itolia.  A strong  wood, 
but  never  felled  by  the  natives,  the  flowers  yield 
a toddy,  and  an  oil  is  extracted  from  the  seeds. 

24  Irkee  (Godavery),  Pedabotku  (Circars), 
Td.  Cordia  myxa.  Wood  never  used  by  the  na- 
tives in  the  Godavery  forests.  In  the  Circars 
ploughs  are  made  from  it. 

25  Jitegee  [Godavery  Forests]  Y'eroogoodoo 
[Circars]  Tel.  Dalbergia  latifolia.  A valuable  mot- 
tled black  timber. 

26  Jana,  Tel.  Grewia  Rothii  ? Wood  very 
hard  and  much  used  in  the  Circars. 

27  Jammee,  Tel  Bros  >pis  spicigera.  The  na- 
tives say  that  this  wood  is  very  inferior. 

28  lvanregu,  Tel.  Flacourtia  sapida.  A very 
hard  close  grained  wood  which  does  not  warp — 
worthy  of  attention. 

29  Karinga  (Godavery  Forests)  [Pella  Man- 
ga circars],  Tel.  Gardenia  lucida.  Wood  not  used 
on  the  Godavery  but  it-  is  in  the  Circars.  It 
seems  to  be  very  hard  and  close  grained  and 
adapted  for  turning. 

30  Koree  (Godavery  Forests),  Korivipal 
(Circars),  Tel.  Ixora  parviflora.  A hard  wood. 

31.  Koorseea — Koorsee,  Tel.  Cluytia  colliua, 
Wood  very  hard  and  reddish. 

32  Kala  goru,  Tel.  Bignonia  chelonoides.  A 
good  fancy  wood — abundant  on  the  right  bank 
of  Godavery.  I did  not  meet  with  this  or  B. 
suaveolens  in  the  Circars. 

33  Kalagoru,  Tel.  Bignonia  suaveolens.  Wood 
very  similar  to  B : chelonoides,  but  of  a redder 
hue. 

31  Knrcheea.  Tel.  Nyctanthes  arbortristis. 
A hard  useful  wood — does  not  attain  much  size. 

35  Karaka.  Tel.  Terminalia  chebula.  A very 
hard  valuable  timber. 

36  Kanigu.  Tel.  Pongamia  glabra.  Wood  said 
to  be  strong,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  used. 

37  Komee.  Tel.  Stylocoryne  Webern.  AA'ood 
prettily  marked  and  hard— much  esteemed  by  the 
natives — it  is  very  small  however. 

38  Kankadu. ' Tel.  Sapindus  emarginntus.  A 
yellowish  prettily  grained  wood  — it  is  tolerably 
hard. 

39  Ivoila  Mookree  (Ciroars’s  and  lower  God- 
avery jungles)  Tel.  Wrightea  toinentosa  AA  ood 
not  used— it  appears  close  grained.  The  juice  is 
a permanent  yellow  dye.  Bark  given  internally 
for  scorpion  bites. 

40  Lolugu,  Tel.  Btereospermum  bynea  ? AA  ood 
pinkish  and  hard,  it  is  generally  hollow  in  the 
centre. 

4L  Manchce  jamudu.  Tel.  Euphorbia  tirucnlli, 
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G rows  to  a large  tree.  Wood  seems  hard  but 
not  used. 

42  Mnmari.  Tel.  Mangifera  Indica,  the  Main 
tree. 

4.5  Mushtee  or  Musadce.  Tel.  Strychnos  in 
vomica.  AAood  very  hard  and  strong — white  an 
will  not  touch  it. 

44  Mnredu.  Tel.  /Egle  marmelos,  AA'ood  vci 
strong.  The  native  dhol  is  often  made  from  tli 
wood. 

45  Marree.  Tel.  Caryota  nrens.  Abundant  c 
the  banks  of  the  Indrawatty — if  yields  a wir 
and  also  a meal  like  sago. 

46  Makkam.  Tel.  Schrebera  swietenoidci 
A very  hard  valuable  wood — it  never  warps. 

47  Marree.  Tel.  Ficus  Indica.  The  drops  ( 
this  tree  yield  a heavy  hard  timber. 

48  Muchi  twikee  (Godavery  forests)  Warm: 
gul.  Tel.  Diospyros  : sp.  A very  hard  light  colons 
wood. 

49  Nerar.  Tel.  Syzygium  jambolanum.  AA'oo 
said  to  be  strong. 

50  Nar  yepa  (Godavery).  Tel.  Ilardwicki, 
binata  AArood  red,  very  hard  and  heavy  ; ollte< 
hollow  in  the  centre. 

51  Nulla  muddi,  Tel.  Terminalia  tomentos 
also  T.  coiiaeea.  Valuable  well  known  timbers. 

52  Nara  botku,  Tel.  Eriocldena  llookeriann 
A strong  hard  wood — (something  like  the  Botku 
a new  species  of  Cordia  ) 

53  Naooru  also  Nagool,  Tel.  Premna  tomen 
tosa.  A pretty  looking  wood — worthy  of  atten 
lion  as  a fancy  wood. 

54  Nulla  sandra,  Tel.  Acacia  sundra.  A ver; 
hard  wood — on  the  Godavery  the  musal  is  al- 
ways made  from  this  wood. 

55  Nulla  kaka  mushti,  (Circars  only.)  Tel 
Diospyros,  sp,  D.  Svhrtica  ? AA'ood  whitish  ant 
very  hard. 

5 6 Nalla  manga,  (Circais  only.)  Tel.  llandia  sp 
Wood  very  hard  and  close  grained — a good  wool 
for  turning — (a  good  sized  tree  armed.) 

57  Nulla  regoo  (Godavery  Forests)  Tel.  Can- 
thium  didymum.  Centre  wood  mottled  and  of  a 
daik  color  like  old  seasoned  oak. 

58  Nakeera,  Ximenia  americana.  AA'ood  only 
used  for  fuel. 

59  Nowlee  eragoo,  Tel.  A7itex  arborea.  AAood 
hard  of  a yellowish  brown  color. 

60  Nalia  muddee,  Td.  Maba  buxifolia.  A ery 
small — but  a hard  pretty  wood. 

61  Pashee  also  Paunchee,  Tel  Anogeissus 
acumiuatus.  A very  strong  hard  timber. 

62  Peda  sopara  (Godavery  Forests,)  Yerra  paw 
seroo  (circars).  Tel.  Dalbergia  frondosa.  A strong 
useful  timber. 

63  Porilla  sopara  (Godavery)  Telia  patsaroo 
(circars)  Tel.  Dalbergia  paniculnta.  AAood  per* 
fectly  useless — it  is  arranged  in  rings  with  softer 
substance  in  between  layers. 

64  Pal  dautnm  (Godavery).  Pcda  pul  mera 
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(Cir'cars).  Tel.  Ehretin  lcevis,  A hard  valuable 
wood,  i hough  not  of  great  size. 

65  Peda  Karinga,  Tel.  Gardenia  latifolia, 
Wood  close  grained  ; promises  well  for  turnin'*1. 

66  Papirrec  also  Pnpntta,  Tel.  Pavel ta  tomen- 
osa.  Wood  hard  but  very  small. 

67  Pedda  man,  Tel.  Ailanthus  excelsa.  Wood 
soft,  never  used  by  the  natives. 

6S  Paspoo  Karainee  (also  Bundaroo)  Tel. 
sauclea  cordifolia.  A yellowish  valuable  wood  ; 
hat  of  the  very  large  trees  is  very  superior — 
rom  smaller  Irees  it  seems  rather  soft. 

69  Pul  i-shinta,  Tel.  Bauhinia  : sp.  Said  to 
>c  a good  hard  wood — not  apparently  described, 
jegume  tilled  with  a scented  pith. 

70  Pella,  also  peda  palla,  Tel.  Mimusops  hex- 
ndra.  Wood  very  hard. 

71  Poosku  Tel.  Schleicliera  trijuga  Mostabun- 
ant  in  Godavery  forests.  Wood  hard,  heavy 
nd  strong.  The  large  musal  for  pressing  the 
iesamum  Oil  is  al  ways  made  of  it — also  ploughs. 

72  Peda  kalinga,  Tel.  Dillenia  speciosa.  A very 
ard  wood.  In  jungles  on  the  N.  of  Godavary. 

73  Peda  dulchirram,  Tel.  Godavery,  Dirasau, 
Ircars.  Acacia  speciosa.  A valuable  timber. 

74  Pedda  chilka  dudugu,  Tel.  Uvaria  tomento- 
l.  A very  strong  yellow  wood,  much  similar  but 
iperior  to  “ Nauclea  cordifolia.”  Cowars  are 
lade  from  it — also  used  in  house  building — it 
oes  not  warp. 

75  Peda  kal  rnesura,  Tel.  Casearia  sp.  Wood 
?ht  yellow,  hard,  does  not  warp — worthy  of 
tention.  A large  tree — leaves  ovate,  oblong 
abrous,  serrulate,  flowers  8 anthers  capsule  3 
lived  with  3 ridges  on  the  outside  of  fruit, 
ruit  used  to  poison  fish. 

76  Patcha  botku  (Circars  only)  Tel.  Cordia 
dygaina.  Strong  close  grained  wood  (small  and 
ooked.) 

77  Poonkee,  Tel.  Gyrocarpus  Jacquini.  Wrood 
ft  and  light,  much  used  for  making  cowrie 
>xes  and  toys,  takes  paint  and  varnish  well. 
:11a  poonkee  fl  Givotea  Rottleriformis”  is  used 
so  for  the  same  purposes. 

78  Reygutti,  Tel.  Capparis  grandis.  Wood 
ry  hard  and  good. 

79  Renga,  Tel.  Zyziphus  jujuba.  Wood  strong 
d much  used  by  the  natives. 

80  Sheriman,  Tel.  Anogeissus  latifolius.  Wrood 
id  to  be  one  of  the  hardest  in  the  forests.  It 
ows  to  an  enormous  size.  Axils  of  carts  gener- 
y made  of  this. 

81  Soomee,  Tel.  Soymida  febrifuga.  Wood  very 
id  and  valuable — never  rots  under  ground — 
ry  much  used  in  building — of  a reddish  color. 

82  'lek,  Tel.  Tectona  grandis.  The  teak  tree. 

83  Telia  Maddee,  'Tel.  Terminalia  glabra.  A 
ell  known  timber. 

84  Torelaga,  Tel.  Limonia  acidissima.  Wood 
■ry  bard — worthy  of  attention. 

85  Telega  (Godavery  forests  and  Dekhan)  Tel. 


Gardenia  sp.  "Wood  very  hard,  would  be  very 
good  for  turning. 

86  Tharra,  Tel.  Grewia  tilisefolia.' Grows  very 
large  on  the  mountains  — a valuable  timber — 
much  used  for  handles  of  axes,  pellet  bows, 
cowars,  walking  slicks. 

S7  Tuukee  (Godavery)  tookee  (Circars)  Tel. 
Diospyros  melanoxylon.  The  centre  wood  black 
and  very  heavy.  The  Godavery  ebony. 

88  Telia  motku,  Tel.  Dalbergia  Oojeinensis. 
AVood  valuable — it  is  rather  rare. 

89  Thabsee,  Tel.  Sterculia  urens.  Wood  soft 
and  useless. 

90  Telia  sopara.  (Godavery  forests  only)  Tel. 
Acacia  elata.  Wood  strong  and  much  valued. 

91  Telsoo  (Godavery)  Shinduga  (Circars)  Tel. 
Acacia  odoratissima.  A valuable  well  known 
timber. 

92  Togaree  Mogillee  (Godavery)  Mogillee  (Cir- 
cars,) Tel.  Morinda  exserta.  AA  ood  hard  and  use- 
ful, does  not  warp. 

93  'Pella  saudra,  Tel.  Acacia  suma  Wood  very 
good  and  strong — abundant  in  the  Aukeesah 
jungles. 

94  Telia  turaa,  Acacia  leucophlaea.  AA'ood  hard 
— it  is  used  for  various  purposes  by  the  natives. 

95  Tuma,  Tel.  Acacia  Arabica.  AArood  valuable 
and  well  known, 

96  Telia  Manga,  Tel.  Gardenia  lucida.  A close 
grained  wood.  I think  it  well  adapted  for  the 
lathe. 

97  Tedla  pal,  Tel.  Wrightia  tinctoria.  A beauti- 
ful wood,  hard  and  like  ivory — most  valuable  for 
turning. 

98  Telia  kalca  Mushtee,  (Circars  only,)  Tel. 
Sponia  ? Appears  to  be  Celtis  Wightii  of 
Wight’s  leones.  One  of  the  hardest  woods  I have 
ever  met  with — light  colored,  well  worthy  of  at- 
tention. 

99  Tellapoonkee  (Circar  hills  only,)  Tel. 
Givotia  Rottleriformis.  A very  light  soft  wood — 
See  remarks  under  Poonkee. 

100  Usarkn,  Tel.  Euiblica  officinalis.  A hard  va- 
luable wood. 

lOlUlinda  also  Yelinda,  Tel.  Diospyros  chlor- 
oxylon  ? A very  hard  useful  wood,  grows  to  a large 
tree  on  Circar  mountains  ; it  is  generally  a 
shrub  about  the  Godavery  forests. 

102  Uskia  Man  (Godavery)  Uri-widee  (Cir- 
cars), Tel.  Cratoeva  Roxburghii.  Wood  very 
hard.  The  native  dhol  is  often  made  of  this  wood. 

103  Udugu,  Tel.  Alangium  deeapetalum.  An 
ornamental,  beautiful  wood — attains  a fair  size  in 
the  forests. 

104  Wodee,  Tel.  Spathodea  Rheedii,  (Bignonia 
spathacea  Roxburgh.)  Wood  strong,  whitish. 

105  Yeggee,  Tel.  Pterocarpus  marsupium, 
A well  known  timber.  The  native  dhol  is  often 
made  of  this. 

106  Yepa  also  Yapa,  Tel.  Azadirackta 
Indica.  A valuable  timber. 
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107  Sterculia  coloratn  (Godavery  forests,) 
Wood  useless. 

10S  Bignonia  xyloearpa.  Wood  very  hard, 
tree  rare  in  Godavery  forests. 


(8200)  Coimbatore  List  by  Dr.  Wight,  of 
133  woods  procurable  in  the  Coimbatore  district. 

1.  Diospyros  ebenaster  Ainsl.  Ebenacea 
Icon. 188.  Aclia  maruin.Tam.  This  name  is  copied 
Irom  Ainslie  and  I am  still  uncertain  whether 
this  is  the  species  that  yields  the  ebony  of  the 
Palghaut  jungles,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe 
more  than  one  species  contributes  wood  black 
enough  to  pass  current  for  ebony.  The  plant  pro- 
duced to  me,  under  that  tamool  name,  is  Bauhinia 
tomentosa  a widely  different  tree  but  having  a 
very  dark  or  black  heart-wood. 

2 Chickrassa  tabu  laris.  Cedrelaceoe,  III.  55. 
Aglav  marum,  Tam.  This  is  the  Swietenia  chick- 
rassa of  Roxburgh  and  Ainslie,  the  Chittagong- 
wood  of  commerce.  Here  it,  in  common  with  one 
or  two  other  light  red  coloured  woods,  currently 
passes  under  the  general  name  of  cedar  and  bast- 
ard cedar,  and  all  are  extensively  employed  in 
cabinet  making,  this  has  quite  a cedar-like  smell 

3 Alangim-n  decapetalum.  Alangiece,  Jeon. 
191.  Alingie  marum,  Tam.  The  wood  of  this  small 
tree  is  said  by  Itoxb.  to  be  “ beautiful”  and 
when  tried  was  found  to  sustain  a weight  of  310 
lbs.,  but  it  wants  size  I have  never  seen  a tree 
that  would  give  a 1 0 inch  wide  plank. 

4 Artocarpus  hirsuta.  Arloearpea.  Angelly 
marum.  Tam.  This  is  the  Artocarpus  pube- 
scens  of  Wilid.  and  Ainslie,  it  is  scarcely  en- 
titled to  a place  in  this  list  of  Coimbatore  woods, 
being  a native  of  the  coast  and  not  extending  so 
fiiv  inland.  It  is  a large  tree  used  on  the  coast 
for  making  canoes  and  such  like  purposes. 

5 Odina  woodier  Terebinthacea , Icon,  60 

Anuy  currer  or  woody  maram.  Tam.  Called  also 
oodav  and  generally  supposed  a very  useless  tree. 
The  wood  is  very  difficult  to  season  requiring 
to  be  kept,  even  in  planks,  2 or  3 years,  but  once 
well  seasoned  it  is  a close  grained  beautiful  wood 
well  adapted  for  cabinet-making  pur-poses. 

6 Bauhinia  racemosa.  Leguminosce.  Atche 
marum,  Tam.  This  is  B.  parviflora  of  Roxb.,  not 
mentioned  by  Ainslie.  The  tree  is  small  but 
the  heart  wood  exceedingly  hard  and  tine.  The 
bark  furnishes  a kind  of  natural  rope,  being 
merely  peeled  and  slightly  twisted  when  it  is 
ready  for  use. 

7 Ulmus  integri folia.  TJlmacece.  Ayah  marum. 
Tam.  large  sized  tree,  wood  reddish  coloured, 
good  for  general  purposes — said  to  yield  tq  boiling 
water  a peculiar  odour,  which  when  mixed  with 
CQinmon  arrack  gives  it  the  flavour  of  the  more 
.expensive  palmira  arrack  and  enables  the  venders 
to  obtain  better  prices  for  their  adulterated  article. 

8 Givotia  Rottleriformig.  Eupliorbiacece . 
Bootallic  marum.  It  seems  curious  that  this  tree, 
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so  common  in  Southern  India,  has  not  yet  beci 
named  in  any  work  of  systematic  botany.  I have 
not  vet  learned  any  thing  regarding  tfie  timber 
one  carpenter  here  speaks  disparagingly  of  it,  bu 
I do  not  consider  him  a trustworthy  authority. 

9 Bauhinia  tomentosa,  Ains.  Legumitiosten 
Cant  Attie  (ebony,  Ains-)  lam.  This  like  the  atch- 
marum  is  a strong  very  dark  coloured  wood,  lienc 
I presume,  the  name  ebony.  Even  the  younge 
branches  show  the  heart-wood  very  dark  brown 
the  bark  of  this  is  also  employed  as  extern por 
cordage.  The  plant  furnished  to  me  under  thin 
name  is  bauhinia  racemosa. 

10  Lagerstrcemia  reginse.  <5 'alicariea,  Icon 
413,Cadali  pua.  Tam.  This  tree  is  more  celeb  rater 
for  its  large  handsome  flowers  than  for  its  timber 
which  last  however  is  used  for  common  purposes 

11  Tenniualia  Belerica,  Combretacew,  111,  91 
Cattoo  eloopce  marum.  This  is  a very  large  tree 
the  wood  white  and  rather  soft,  and  considerec 
only  fit  for  fuel, 

12  Soymida  febrifuga.  Cedrelacea, Roxb,  1),  1 7 
Choar  kullee  marum.  This  is  the  Swietenia  febri- 
fuga of  Roxb,  and  Ainslie,  I have  not  seen  tin 
wood  and  only  know  of  its  existence  here  fron 
Botanical  specimens  of  the  tree  brought  under 
that  Native  name.  The  wood  is  said  to  be  most 
durable  and  strong. 

13  Gmelina  ajborea.  Verbenacea,  Icon.  1470 
Coommv  marum,  Tam.  A moderate  sized  tret 
rather  frequent  on  the  Malabar  coast.  1 do  not 
know  any  thing  of  the  timber.  It  is  the  G.  Rheedi 
of  Hooker’s  Bot.  Magazine. 

14  Putranjiva  Roxburghii.  Euphorbia  cect 
Royle’s  Illust.  100  Cnrroopallay  maram,  Tam.  I 
have  not  seen  this  tree,  but  Roxburgh  describes  i; 
as  a large  timber  tree  with  an  erect  straight  trunk 
The  wood  is  white,  close  graiupd  and  very  hard 

15  Acacia  sundra.  Mimosece,  Roxb,  G.  225 
Curre.ngally  maram,  Tam.  A rather  large  sized  tree 
wood  dark  coloured,  very  strong,  a one  inch  ha) 
sustaining  a weight  of  500  lbs.  it  is  rather  abun- 
dant iu  the  jungles  here. 

16  Terminalia  glabra,  Combretacea,  Icon,  196. 
nearly  represents  this  species.  Curry  mardnb 
marum,  Tam.  A large  tree,  wood  dark  coloured 
very  hard,  heavy  and  strong,  inch  bars  bearing 
from  430  to  450  lbs.  of  this  large  beams  are  readily 
procurable  for  house  building  purposes.  See 
Marudum. 

17  Garuga  pinnata.  Terebinthacem,  Icon.  1591- 
Curry  vaimboo  marum,  Tam.  A considerable  sized 
tree  with  a round  umbrageous  head.  I am  not 
yet  acquainted  with  the  wood. 

18  Acacia  odoratissima.  Mimosece,  Roxb,  pi 
120,  Curry  vaugay  marum.  A dark  coloured 
strong  and  heavy  wood,  takes  a good  polish,  can 
be  obtained  iu  considerable  abundance  and  of 
good  size,  viz.,  about  l foot  square  beams,  i* 
well  fittecj  for  naves  of  wheels,  sustained  570  Ibs- 

19  Acacia  Arabica,  Mimosea,  Roxb,  C. 
Curvaila  marum.  Under  the  name  of  Babool 
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very  hard  wood  is  extensively  known,  but  is  too 
small  l'or  most  purposes,  principally  used  for 
plough  shares  and  naves  of  wheels. 

2l)  Lagerstroemia  microcarpa,  Sdlicariece . 
Icon, U 9,  Venteak,  veil  bugimi  ? Culchay  cuttav 
marum,  Tam.  This  tree  attains  a large  size  and  for 
common  purposes,  where  timber  of  inferior  qua- 
lity is  sufficient,  is  very  useful  being  easily  work- 
ed. Tested  by  the  scale  it  only  bore  290  lbs  , 
on  a second  trial  however  it  sustained  374  lbs. 
were  it  more  strong  and  durable  the  length  and 
straightness  of  the  stem  would  adapt  it  for  spars. 

21  Dalbergia  sessoides.  Lecjuminom.  Eatty 
or  vittv  marum,  Tain.  This  is  perhaps  the  best 
known  in  our  jungles  of  the  trees  yielding  black 
wood,  but  there  are  several  others  as  good  or 
perhaps  better.  It  abounds  in  the  Palghaut 
forests  but  is  rarely  met  with  now  of  great  size, 
when  it  and  its  congener  Dalb.  latifolia  are 
carried  to  Madras  it  becomes  one  of  the  rose 
woods  of  the  furniture  shops. 

22  Ficus  T’siela  Roxb.  Morece,  Icon.  60S. 
Eiehie  marum,  Tam.  I presume,  like  all  the  other 
species  of  ficus  this  is  of  very  little  value  as  timber, 
the  people  here  know  nothing  of  it. 

23  Eriodendrou  anfractuosum,  Bombacece , 

Icon.  400.  Elavum  marum,  Tam.  A soft,  almost 
worthless  wood,  used  by  Mootehee  men  for  mak- 
ing toys,  and  such  like  purposes. 

24  Bassia  longifolia.  Sapotacece,  111.  147. 
Elooppse  maruni,  Tam.  A light  coloured  hard 
and  durable  wood  nearly  equal  in  these  respects 
to  teak,  but  much  smaller.  Here  it  is  much  used 
in  the  construction  of  carts,  where  great  strength 
is  called  for.  In  Malabar,  where  it  attains  a large 
size,  it  is  used  for  spars, 

Enny  curray  marum.  Sec  Curry  vaimboo. 

25  Dalbergia  latifolia.  Leguminosce. Icon.  1 1 5 G . 
Erooppoottoo  marum.  Tam.  This  tree  seems 
less  abundant  here  than  the  catty  marum,  per- 
haps from  being  more  sought  after  as  yielding- 
more  valuable  timber;  it  is  very  dark,  heavy  and 
strong,  sustaining  a weight  of  5 1 5 lbs. 

26  Inga  xvloearpa.  Mimosece.  Roxb.  c.  100. 
Eroovaloo  marum,  Tam.  A dark  coloured,  hard 
and  very  strong  wood,  excellent  for  naves  of 
wheels  and  indeed  for  all  purposes  demanding 
great  strength,  I believe  it  is  abundant  in  the 
Walliar  forests.  An  inch  bar  sustained  550  lbs 

Kaduki  marum.  Tam.  See  pillay  murdah. 

27  Euphorbia  Tirucalli.  Euphorbaicecn.  Kulli 
(ipilk  hedge.)  Tam.  I have  never  seen  this  wood 
used,  but  have  often  heard  it  spoken  of  as  excel- 
lent for  gun  stocks.  To  me  it  seems  too  light  co- 
loured, 

23  Atalantia  monophylla.  Anranliacece,  Icon. 
161,  Kat  yelloo  mitch  marum,  Tam.  A small 
sized  tree,  wood  white,  very  fine  and  close  grain- 
ed, and  but  for  its  want  of  size  well  adapted  for 
cabinet  purposes. 

29  Limonia  ajata.  Auranliacece , 111.  41.  Kat 
yelloo  mitch  marum,  Tqni,  Tree  small  but  the 
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wood  is  remarkably  close  grained,  hard  and  heavy. 
It  is  a pale  yellow  or  straw  coloured,  if  procura- 
ble  of  adequate  size  would  be  very  valuable. 

30  Casearia  elliptic^.  Samydece.  Klaare  rna- 
lum.  lam,  1 his  is  a large  shrub  rather  than  a 
tree,  the  wood  therefore  can  be  of  little  value 
except  for  ornamental  purposes.  It  is  smooth, 
hue  grained  and  yellow  coloured. 

3 l Cassia  fistula,  Beg  aminos  a \ Koannav  ma- 
tum,  lam.  On  the  Eastern  side  of  the  ghauts, 
a small  tree  of  great  beauty  when  in  flower,  but 
too  small  to  yield  useful  timber;  in  the  Malabar 
loiests,  however,  it  attains  sufficient  size  to  adapt 
it  foi  spars  for  native  vessels.  The  wood,  which  is 
close  grained,  is  used  for  making  tomtoms,  &c. 

o2  Zizyphus  (Enoplia,  Rhamnece,  Koattay 
marum.  Jam.  Specimens  of  this  were  brought 
as  belonging  to  the  class  of  timbers  ; but  if  used 
at  all,  it  can  only  be  for  small  ornamental  work. 

33  Eugenia  jainbolanum.  Myrtacece  : Icon.  535. 
Koattay  naga  marum,  Tam.  Of  this  wood  I have 
no  knowledge,  it  is  said  to  be  brittle  and  bad,  but 
is  described  by  Ainslie  as  fit  for  house  build i n*** 
purposes.  ° 

„ . Chloroxylon  swietenia.  Ordrelaceer,  111. 

56  bis.  Kodawah  porsh,  Tam.  This  is  the 
satin  wood,  so  highly  esteemed  in  Ceylon  where 
it  attains  a large  size.  Until  very  lately  I nave 
never  seen  it  exceed  a good  sized  shrub  in  India. 
I have  now  planks  15. inches  broad  from  the  An- 
nammully.  The  wood  is  very  close  grained,  takes 
a fine  polish  and  is  fit  for  all  kinds  of  ornamental 
purposes.  In  Ceylon  where  it  is  abundant  and 
well  known,  it  is  very  highly  esteemed.  Their 
shell  boxes  are  made  of  it. 

Kola  murdah.  See  villav  murdah. 

35  Premna  tomentosn.  Verbenacece,  Icon. 
1468.  Kolcuttav  Teak  marum,  Tam.  A small 
tree,  the  wood  hard  and  close  grained,  of  a 
brownish  yellow  colour,  well  fitted  for  ornamental 
purposes. 

36.  Ilolarrliena  Codaga.  Apocynacece,  Icon. 
1292.  Ivooda  pallei  marum,  Tam.  A white  small 
sized  wood  but  very  fine  grained,  employed  in 
cabinet-making. 

__  37  Gmelina  asiatica.  Verbenacece  111.  1 74. 
Koomsla,  inaram  fl  am.  I his  scarcely  merits  a 
place  in  this  list,  at  least  so  far  as  I have  ever 
seen  it.  I he  plant  rarely  attains  the  size  of  even 
a large  shrub. 

38  Zizyphus  gin  brain.  Rhamnece,  Icon.  282. 
Kurkatta  marum,  Tam.  A moderate  sized  tree 
but  the  timber  excellent,  hard,  close  grained  and 
takes  an  excellent  polish.  It  is  of  a light  brown- 
ish colour.  1 have  recently  seen  trees  that  would 
give  12  inch  planks. 

36  Mangifera  Irnlica.  Terebinthacece  Maah 
marum,  Tam.  This  timber  seems  but  little  used 
here  and  no  wonder,  since  so  many  much  better 
kinds  are  to  be  had  for  the  cutting’and  fetching. 

40  Mimusops  elengi.  Sapotacece,  Icon.  1589. 
Maghidam  marum,  Tam.  The  quality  of  the 
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wood  is  unknown  to  me,  rind,  being  so  much  a 
cultivated  plant,  it  is  not  probable  that  it  is 
much  used  and  is  therefore  little  known. 

41  Meliu  nzadirachta.  Meliacea,  Icon.  160. 
Malay  vaimboo  maruin,  Tam.  A soft  reddish 
coloured,  rather  loose  textured  wood,  which 
however  takes  a pretty  good  polish,  and  is  much 
used  here  for  cabinet-making  purposes,  under  the 
name  of  bastard  cedar. 

Malay  kongie  (See  1-9  end  of  list)  here. 

42  Bauhinia  acuminata.  legnminosa . Man- 
dareh,  Tam.  This  is  the  B.  Candida  Ainslie, 
which  some  botanists  think  a variety  of  kooch- 
nal  (B.  variegata)  a larger  and  more  common 
tree  ; both  are  rare  here  and  I am  not  acquainted 
with  the  quality  of  the  wood. 

46  Termiualia  alata  (Ainslie),  Terminalia  to* 
mentosa  Itoxb.  Gombrttacece,  Icon  195.  Maru- 
dam  marutn,  Tam.  A large  and  useful  timber 
tree,  employed  on  the  coast  for  house  building 
and  making  canoes.  I have  not  seen  it  in  use 
here,  it  only  differs  externally  from  curry  murdali  j 
in  being  hairy,  so  that  the  same  plate  serves  j 
for  both  species. 

44  Itaudea  dumetorum.  Rubiacece,  Icon.  5 SO. 
Madooearrav  marum,  Tam.  This  seldom  ex- 
ceeds the  size  of  a large  shrub  and  therefore 
scarcely  merits  notice  here,  the  wood  is  hard  and 
close  grained.  The  fruit  is  used  in  Malabar  to 
poison  fish. 

45  Cratoeva  Roxburghii.  Gapparideee.  Ma- 
voolinga  marum,  Tam.  This  the  Cratoeva  Tapia 
of  Ainslie,  not  of  Linnaeus  ; I am  unacquainted 
with  the  timber  which  Ainslie  states  to  be  used 
for  many  common  purposes. 

46  Briedelia  spinosa  ? EupJiorbiacece,  Roxb. 
c.  171.  Moolloo  vengay  marum,  Tam.  Wood 
not  known  here,  though  the  tree  is  not  uncom- 
mon and  attains  a considerable  size  in  the  alpine 
jungles. 

47  Premna  integrifolia.  VerbenacecB,  Icon. 
1469.  Moonnay  marum,  Tam.  A common 
but  usually  a small  tree,  so  that  the  timber  is 
only  useful  for  common  purposes. 

48  Erytlirina  indica.  Leguminosa,  Icon.  58.  ! 
Moorkoo  marum,  Tam.  The  mootchie  wood  of 
the  English  ; a large  tree,  but  the  wood  soft  and 


only  fit  for  mootchie  work. 

49  Nauclea  cordifolia.  Rubiacece,  Roxb.  c. 
53.  Munja  cadumbay  or  adumbav,  Tam.  A 
pretty,  close  grained,  yellow  wood,  but  soft.  It 
is  easily  worked,  attains  a rather  large  size  and 
is  much  used  for  common  purposes,  on  trial  it 
sustained  a weight  of  320  lbs. 

50  Morinda  citrifolia.  Rubiacece.  Munja 
pavuta  marum,  Tam.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is 
a deep  brownish  yellow  and  the  roots  are  said 
to  be  used  in  dyeing.  The  quality  of  the  wood, 
judging  simply  from  the  appearance,  is  little  if 
at  all  inferior,  to  the  preceding  ; but  the  tree  is 
much  smaller. 

51  Hydnocarpus  inebreaus.  Flacourtianea, 
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Icon.  942.  Murravutlay  marum,  Tam.  A 
common  tree  on  the  west  coast,  not  so  in  the 
Coimbatore  jungles.  The  quality  of  the  wood  is 
unknown  to  me. 

52  Ehretia  ovalifolia.  Roraginece  1383.  Na- 
rnga  marum,  I am.  A common  but  generally  small 
tree  in  the  Coimbaiore  district.  I am  still  unac- 
quainted with  the  quality  of  the  timber  said  to 
be  useless. 

53  Cordea  Rothii,  Tcon,  1379.  Oordea  obli- 
que, Icon.  1373.  Cordea  fulvosa,  Icon.  13S0. 
Boraginece.  Narvillie  marum,  Tam.  This  Tamool 
name  seems  to  be  applied  indiscriminately  to 
three  or  four  species  of  the  genus,  so  that  it 
is  impossible  to  say  which  is  the  one  meant. 
Cordea  obliqua,  C.  Rothii  and  C.  fulvosa  have 
all  been  brought  to  me  under  this  name.  I 
believe  the  wood  of  all  is  very  inferior,  the 
trees  being  usually  small. 

54  Terminalia  catappa.  Gombrelecece,  Icon. 
172.  Nat  vadom  cottay  marum,  Tam.  A beau- 
tiful tree  which  attains  a large  size  in  Malabar, 
where  the  wood  is  much  esteemed,  it  is  little 
known  here,  It  is  the  Almond  tree  of  the  Eng- 
lish so  called  with  reference  to  the  shape  of 
the  fruit,  oval  and  flattened,  but  the  kernel 
is  cylindrical. 

55  Eugenia  caryophyllefolium.  Myrtacece, 
Icon.  553.  Naurei  narvillie  or  nawel  marum, 
Tam.  I suspect  this  is  the  same  as  koatlay  nagl 
above  31.  This  is  Ainslie’s  Calyptranthes  cary- 
opliyllifolia,  and  his  favorable  account  of  the 
timber  is  such,  as  its  appearance  would  lead  one 
to  expect. 

56  Nauclea  parviflora.  Rubiacece,  111.  123. 
Neer  cuddembay  marum,  Tam.  This  is  a strong 
fine  grained  timber,  sustaining  a weight  of  400 
lbs.  Benins  of  considerable  size  are  procurable. 
The  wood  is  dark  colored  and  close  grained, 
but  according  to  Roxburgh,  soon  rots  if  exposed 
to  wet.  From  the  fineness  of  its  grain  it  seems 
well  fitted  for  cabinet  purposes,  and  has  the 
advantage  of  being  easily  worked. 

57  Antidesma  alexiteria.  Antidesmece.  Nollne 
talie  marum,  Tam.  A common  enough  jungle 
tree  and  a very  handsome  one,  but  I know  no- 
thing of  the  timber. 

58  Morinda  citrifolia  Rubiacece.  Nonna  ma- 
rum, 'Tam.  This  is  the  proper  Tamool  name  for 
the  munjee  pavuttay,  see  above  No.  50,  Morinda 
umbellata  is  a climbing  plant,  and  hence  unfit 
for  use  as  a timber,  but  has  the  same  Tamool 
name. 

59  Guatteria  cerasoides.  Anonacece , Roxb.  C. 
33.  Noolcely  marum,  Tam.  A moderate  sized 
tree,  wood  white  and  close  grained,  at  least  as 
seen  in  a three  or  four  years  old  branch,  I have 
not  seen  it  as  it  appears  in  the  trunk. 

60  Gardenia  turgida  ? Nunjoonda  marum, 
Tam.  I only  know  this  from  small  specimens, 
and  am  unable  to  say  whether  it  is  a tree  or 
shrub,  but  believe  the  former  ; the  wood  which 
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is  hard  ami  close  grained,  is  useful  in 
where  small  timber  will  serve. 

61  Balanetes  .Egyptiaca.  Riitacex,  Icon.  274. 
Nunjoomla  marum,  Tam.  A small  tree,  the  wood 
is  said  to  be  only  good  for  fuel.  These  2 trees 
though  sent  to  me  under  the  same  vernacular 
name,  are  most  widely  different,  both  as  regards 
economical  qualities  and  botanical  characters 
and  relations.  I thence  infer  some  mistake  on 
the  part  of  those  who  gave  me  these  names. 

62  Tectona  ? Qoiny  takoo  marum,  Tam,  I am 
ns  yet  uncertain  whether  to  view  this  as  a variety 
or  distinct  species  of  teak.  Specimens  tested 
here  proved  very  inferior  in  strength  to  the  true 
teak,  breaking  with  a weight  of  only  300  lbs., 
while  the  other  sustained  above  400. 

63  Stereospermum  suaveolens.  Bignoniacecv , 
Icon.  1341.  Padrie  marum,  Tam.  A considerable 
tree,  frequent  in  the  Walliar  jungles,  wood 
strong  and  elastic  (said  to  be  fitted  for  making 
bows),  wood  dark  and  good. 

64  Artocarpus  integrifolia.  Artocurpecp.  Pillali 
or  peela  marum,  (jack.)  Tam.  This  is  an  excellent 
timber,  at  first  yellow,  but  afterwards  changing 
to  brown,  when  made  into  tables  and  well  kept, 
it  soon  attains  a polish  little  inferior  to  mahogany. 

65  Careya  arborea.  Myrtaceee.  111.  99,  Pailae 
marum,  Tam.  Wood  said  to  be  bad,  the  bark 
however  furnishes  a ready  made  cordage. 

66  Wriglitia  tinctoria.  Apocyvncvce , Icon. 
444.  Pallay  marum,  Tam.  A common  tree 
in  the  Coimbatore  jungles,  where  it  attains  a 
considerable  size,  wood  white  and  close  grained; 
in  the  words  of  lloxb.  “ coming  nearer  to 
ivory  than  any  I know.”  It  is  not  however 
much  in  use  here. 

67  Calosanthes  indica-  Rignoniacece,  Icon. 
1337.  Pana  woodacliie  marum,  Tam.  Said  to 
be  a very  soft  and  juicy  wood,  of  no  value. 

68  Garcinia  ? glutinifera.  Ainslie.  Panichekai 
marum,  Tain.  This  is  one  of  the  very  few  trees 
admitted  into  this  list  that  I have  not  myself 
seen  and  verified,  and  is  introduced  in  the  hope 
that  some  resident  on  the  Malabar  Coast,  will 
favour  me  with  specimens  to  determine  its  name 
and  botanical  relations. 

69  Borassus  flabelliformis,  Pnlmee.  Panna 
marum.  Tam.  Old  black  wood  of  the  palmira, 
is,  next  to  that  of  Casuarina,  the  strongest  1 
have  seen  tried  ; one  specimen  bore  upwards  of 
700  lbs.  and  5 of  them  gave  an  average  of 
648,  though  some  were  very  bad. 

70  Hymenodyction  utile-  Rnbiacece,  Tcon 
1156.  Peroonjoly  marum,  dam.  When  I first 
gathered  specimens  of  this  tree,  I was  informed 
that  it  furnished  the  wood  called  bastard  cedar. 
This  information  if  correct  at  all  can  only  be 
partially  so,  as  I have  since  found  2 others 
similarly  reported,  the  tree  attains  a large  size 
and  the  heart  wrood  is  red,  but  its  qualities  I 
have  still  to  learn. 

71  Ailanthus  excelsa,  Zanthoxylacece. 


67,  Peru  marum,  Tam.  This  tree  resembles 
the  ash  in  its  general  appearance  and  attains 
a large  size  The  wood  is  said  to  be  hard, 
close  grained  and  heavy,  fit  for  gun  stocks.  I 
am  told  that  in  Bombay  it  is  much  used  in 
cabinet-making,  but  greatly  doubt  the  correct- 
ness of  this  information. 

7-  lerminalia  chebula,  Govibrntncece.  Pilla 
murdah  marum,  Tam.  This  is  a most  gigantic 
tree,  furnishing  planks  3 feet  broad.  It  is  a 
dark  coloured,  heavy  and  hard  wood,  but  very 
cross  grained  and  difficult  to  work.  It  sustained 
about  400  lbs. 

73  Calophyllum  inophyllum.  Chdliferce , Icon. 
77.  Pinnay  or  Poonuay  marum,  Tam.  'this 
tree  is  rare  at  this  distance  from  the  Coast,  the 
wood  is  coarse  grained,  but  very  strong  and 
durable,  and  on  the  Coast  is  used  in  ship  build- 
ing. In  the  alpine  forests,  it  attains  a great 
size  and  furnishes  the  poon  spars  so  valuable 
for  shipping;  so  far  as  I can  learn,  there  are 
two  or  three  species  of  calophyllum  used  for 
the  same  purpose  under  the  general  name  of 
poon . 

74  Dillenia  pentagyna,  Dilleniacea.  Pinnay 
marum,  Tam  The  similarity  of  native  names 
between  this  and  calophyllum  inophyllum  leads 
me  to  suspect  some  mistake  here.  I he  wood  of 
Dillenia  pentagyna  is  said  to  be  exceedingly 
strong  and  very  durable  even  when  buried  under 
ground,  but  as  I have  not  yet  succeeded  in  get- 
ting specimens,  I cannot  venture  to  offer  any 
opinion  either  as  to  the  probability  of  this  con- 
jecture or  the  quality  of  the  timber,  which  I 
might  have  done,  had  I seen  and  examined  a 
good  sample.  Since  this  paper  was  written,  says 
Dr.  Wight,  I have  been  informed  that  this,  not 
the  preceding,  is  the  tree  that  furnishes  the  Poon 
spars,  and  judging  from  the  manner  of  growth 
of  the  two  trees  I feel  satisfied  that  this  informa- 
tion is  correct.  This  is  a tall,  the  other  a short 
stumted  tree. 

7 5 . Sapindus  emarginatus,  Sap i iidacece. Vooc\\& 
cottay  marum,  Tam,  I suspect  this  is  the  same 
as  lloxb.  S.  detergens.  The  fruit  is  used  for  tire 
same  puposes  as  indicated  by  the  characteristic 
native  name.  His  S.  emarginatus  may  be  a dif- 
ferent plant  as  the  fiuit  does  not  correspond.  I 
do  not  know  the  wood  further  than  that  it  is 
whi’e,  said  to  be  only  fit  for  fuel. 

76  Bombax  malabaricum.  Bombacea',  111  26. 
Poola  marum,  Tam.  A large  tree,  but  the  timber 
soft  and  watery,  of  no  value,  scarcely  fit  even 
for  fuel. 

77  Tamarind  us  indica.  Leguminosx,  Poolia 
marum,  Tam.  The  wood  of  this  well  known  tree 
is  little  used,  perhaps  from  its  liability  to  be- 
come hollow  in  the  centre,  so  as  to  prevent  good 
planks  being  obtained,  it  is  hard,  durable  and 
finely  veined. 

78  Pongnmia  glabra,  Legnminosce.  Icon. 
Poonga  marum,  Tam.  Wood  said  here  to  be  only 
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fit,  lor  fuel,  Roxburgh  on  the  contrary  states  that 
it  serves  lor  a variety  of  purposes.  An  oil  is 
expressed  from  the  seed. 

79  Thespesia  populnea,  Malt  ace  a.  Icon.  S, 
Poorsuug  lcai  inarum,  Tam.  A strong,  hard,  and 
durable  timber,  but  rarely  to  be  met  with  good, 
owing  to  the  trees  rotting  in  the  heart,  it  grows 
best  near  the  Coast. 

80  Schleichera  trijugn.  Sapindacece.  Poovoo 
or  poo  marum,  Turn.  Red  strong  hard  wood, 
generally  rather  small,  used  to  make  pestles, 
spokes  for  bandy  wheels  and  such  purpose,  where 
much  strength  in  small  space  is  required. 

81  Nephelium  longanum.  Sapindacece.  Poo- 
vutty  marum.  A moderate  sized  tree  having  a 
straight  trunk  and  fine  globular  head.  The  wood 
is  white,  hard  and  close  grained,  but  the  car- 
penters here  seem  to  be  unacquainted  with  if. 

82  Butea  frondosa.  Leguminoste  Itoxb.  c.  21. 
Porasuin  marum.  Tam.  I can  get  no  information 
regarding  the  wood,  but  Roxburgh  gives  some 
most  interesting  information  regarding  the 
juices  of  the  tree,  as  a dye  and  water  colour. 

83  Dalbergia  paniculate.  legumiuosce,  Roxb. 
c.  114  Putchalay  marum.  Tam  This  tree  at- 
tains a considerable  size,  but  1 am  as  yet  unac- 
quainted with  the  timber.  It  is  said  to  be  strong 
and  being  of  considerable  size,  is  fit  for  many 
purposes. 

84  Prosopis  spicigera.  Mimosece,  Roxb,  c. 
63.  Purrcmbay  marum.  Tam.  This  tree  attains  a 
considerable  size  and  the  timber  is  strong  and 
hard,  used  for  bandy  wheels  and  other  common 
purposes.  A specimen  of  this  wood  supported 
592  lbs.  Is  it  the  same  as  i he  vunny  marum? 
The  botanical  specimens  which  accompany  both, 
belonged  to  Prosopis  spicigera. 

85  Spathodea  arcuafa.  Bignoniacece.  Icon. 
1340  Rau-pallnv-marum.  A medium  sized  tree 
frequent  in  the  Walliar  jungles.  1 do  not  know 
the  wood,  but  judging  from  its  relations  — padre 
and  vadeni  eoorne,  I infer  it  will  be  found  good. 

86  Grewia  tilisefolia.  Tiliaceee.  Sadachoo  or 
chadachy  marum.  Tam.  A considerable  tree,  the 
wood  is  soft  and  easily  worked  : useful  for  inferior 
building  and  common  purposes;  said  to  be  unfit 
for  cabinet  purposes,  for  which  in  appearance  it 
seems  well  adapted,  on  account  of  its  hygrome- 
tric  properties,  which  causes  it  to  contract  and 
expand,  however  well  seasoned,  with  every 
change  of  the  weather. 

87  Mvristica  cinerea  ? Myrislicecc.  Saudikai 
marum.  Tam.  A tall  straight  coloured,  close,  even 
grained  apparently  of  fine  quality. 

Sauvady  marum.  See  vadencoornic. 

88.  Pterocarpus  sautalinus,  Legumiuosce.  Sega- 
poo  Shandanum  marum,  Tam.  1 do  not  know  the 
wood  of  this  tree,  it  is  brought  to  Coimbatore, 
in  small  quantites,  from  Mysore,  and  sells  at.  an 
extravagant  price  (by  weight)  as  a dye  wood.  It 
is  certainly  a congener  of  the  Vengay  which 
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furnishes  much  of  the  Malabar  Kino,  the  texture 
ol  both  is  the  same,  the  colour  only  differs. 

89  Acacia  odoratissiina.  Mimosece,  Roxb.  c. 
120.  Sela  yoonja  marum,  Tam.  Perhaps  them  is 
some  mistake  in  the  native  name.  The  specimens 
which  accompany  it,  are  those  of  acacia  odora- 
tissima  (curray  vaugy)  and  may  not  represent  the 
true  sela  yoonja. 

90  Elmodendron  Roxburghii.  Celaslrinece,  111. 
71,  Seloopa  marum,  Tam.  This  tree  is  more  re!-  j 
markable  for  its  fine  form  than  the  length  and 
thickness  of  its  bole,  I do  not  know  the  wood, 
but  if  good,  can  only  be  fit  for  cabinet  making 
and  small  sized  objects. 

91  Cimmmomuin  iners,  Necs.  Laurine.ee , Icon. 
122.  bis,  Sejnbela  or  pooli  pilla,  Tam.  A tall 
tree,  rather  slender  in  proportion  to  its  height. 
The.  wood  is  fine,  even  grained  and  supposed  very 
good,  but  apparently  lias  never  been  used  by 
the  carpenters  here,  as  none  of  them  are  acquaiu* 
ted  with  it. 

92  Sethia  indica  Eryt/iroxylece,  111.  48,  Roxb. 
c.  88  Semboolinja  marum,  Tam.  This  I believe  is 
the  Erythroxylon  areolatum  of  Ainslie,  when 
largest  it  is  still  but  a small  tree.  Ainslie  states  that 
the  wood  is  so  fragrant,  that  it  is  used  in  Mysore 
as  a substitute  for  sandal  wood, 

93  Canthium  parviflorum,  Ruliaccce,  Roxb,  c. 
51,  Sengaray  marum,  Tam.  A small  tree  or  rather 
moderate  size  shrub  wood,  close  grained  and 
hard,  well  fitted  for  turning  small  objects. 

94  Santalum  album,  Santalacece.  Roxb,  0. 
Shandanum  marum,  Tam.  This  very  valuable 
wood  is  found  in  abundance  on  the  Hills  which 
separate  this  district  from  Mysore,  whence  it  is 
brought  to  Coimbatore  for  sale,  its  uses  are  too 
well  known  to  require  notice. 

95  Semicarpus  anacardium.  Terebinihncece, 
Roxb.  e.  12.  Shavng  cottay  marum.  Tam.  The 
juice  of  this  tree  is  so  acrid,  that  wood  cutters 
wont  cut  it  until  after  it  has  been  killed  by  riugt 
ing  the  bark.  Wood  reported  of  no  value. 

96  Soymeda  febrifuga.  Qedrdacece , Roxb. 
c.  17-  Shern  marum.  This  is  another  name  for  the 
Chonr  Kullie. 

97  Michel ia  Nilngirica,  Magnoliaet ce.  Ill’  5. 
Icon,  938,  Shemboogha  marum,  Tam.  This  tree 
is  rare  in  the  Walliar  forests,  being  alpine  in 
its  tendencies.  It  is  common  on  the  Neilgherrh  s, 
wood  said  to  be  good  as  regards  strength,  but 
too  highly  hygrometiical  to  lie  useful  in  other 
form  than  rafters  or  beams,  though  dose  and  fine 
grained, 

98  Strychnos  potatorum,  Logpiiacea.  Roxb. 
c,  5,  111,  i 50.  Taita  marum,  Tam.  The  fruit  of 
this  is  the  well  known  clearing  nut.  It  forms  n 
moderate  sized  tree,  but  I am  not  aware  of  the 
wood  being  used. 

99  Tenninalia  belericn.  Combretaccce,  111.  91. 
Roxl).  c.  198.  Tanikai  marum  or  tonda  marum. 
A large  tree,  wood  white  and  soft,  said  by  Rox- 
burgh to  be  durable,  but  not  much  used.  In 
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Inlnbar  it  is  hollowed  out  fov  canoes,  which 
owever  are  said  not  to  be  lasting.  It  is  not  un- 
oinmon  in  the  Walliav  jungles'  but  is  consul  er- 
d of  no  value  there.  Perhaps  the  tree  so  called 
1 Malabar  is  the  Terminalia  Perry i,  which  also 
ttains  a large  size,  and  is  more  nearly  allied  to 
le  Curry-murdnh,  as  belonging  to  the  same 
action  of  the  genus, 

100  Tectona  grandis.  Verbenacece,  Roxb.  c, 

, Teak  marum,  Tam.  This  is  the  well  known  and 
ir  famed  teak.  As  regards  the  strength,  as  shown 
y the  weight  it  is  capable  of  sustaining,  it  is 
iferior  to  several  others  tried  here.  The  average 
f 6 specimens  was  about,  but  under  400  lbs. 

101  Capparis  divaricata,  Capparidece.  Icon. 
89.  Toarattie  marum,  Tam.  A small  sized  tree, 
mod  only  fit  for  fuel. 

102  Diospyros  melauoxylon.  Ebenacea,  Roxb, 

, 40,  Toombie  marum  (ebony).  A very  large 
•ee,  only  the  very  heart  of  which  is  black,  all 
he  rest  wdiite.  The  white  wood  is  however  used 
>r  common  purposes. 

103  Cedrela  toona.  Cedrelacece.  Roxb.  c.  23S. 
con  161.  Toona  or  toon  marum,  Tam.  A valuable 
mber  tree  of  large  size,  wood  reddish  coloured, 
sed  for  cabinet-making  purposes.  It,  or  an  allied 
pecies,  is  known  here  under  the  name  of 
Vunjoolie  marum,  which  see. 

104  Csesalpinia  sappan,  Leguminosce,  Roxb.  c. 
9,  T’siapangum,  Tam.  Only  used  for  dyeing, 
t is  cultivated  in  Palghaut  for  the  purpose  of 
yeing  the  straw  used  in  mat  making. 

Ulloombul  marum.  See.  Vadencoornie, 

105  Dichrostachys  cinerea.  Mimosece,  Roxb.  c. 
74.  Vadatala  marum,  Tam.  A small  tree  or 
ither  large  shrub,  wood  very  hard  'and  strong 
ut  too  small  for  any  except  common  purposes. 

106  Bignonia  xylocarpa.  Bignoniacece,  Icon. 
335-36,  Vadencoornie  marum,  Tam.  A large 
•ee,  wood  brownish  yellow,  rather  close  grained, 
m ployed  for  cabinet-making,  takes  a good  polish 
l turning. 

107  Ecronia  elephantum,  Aurantiacece  Roxb. 
.141.  Vaila  marum,  Tam.  This  is  the  wood 
pple.  The  tree  attains  a large  size  and  the  wood 
i hard  and  durable,  the  only  specimen  tried  here 
ore  360  lbs. 

108  Azadirnchta  indica,  Meliacece,  Toon.  17, 
aypum  marum,  Tam.  A generally  diffused  tree, 
ae.  wood  compact  and  durable,  used  for  making- 
art  wheels,  &c. 

109  Vachellia  farnesiana.  Mimosece,  Icon.  300. 
eda  vully  marum,  Tam.  Deficient  in  size,  in 
ther  respects  good. 

110  Stereospermum  chelonoides.  Bignoniacece, 
con.  1341.  Vela  pauthrie  marum,  Tam.  Usual- 
1 pronounced  padrie  marum,  the  flowers  are  very 
'agrant,  and  the  tree  a very  handsome  one, 
cough  not  large.  It  is  probable  there  is  some 
onfusion  in  the  specimens,  as  the  proper  padrie 
larum  is  reddish,  and  this  i3  called  the  white 
adric,  though  the  specimens  seem  to  be  the  same 
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as  the  other.  This  may  easily  happen  as  the 
trees  are  very  like,  being  principally  distinguished 
by  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  yellowish  on  this, 
brownish  purple  in  that.  Hence,  perhaps,  the 
two  names,  black  and  while  pautherie.  This  is 
said  to  be  stronger  wood  of  the  two. 

111  Terminalia  Berryi.  Combretacece.  Vellay 
murdah  marum,  Tam.  This,  judging  from  some 
introduced  plants  growing  in  Coimbatore,  is  a 
very  large  tree.  The  bark  is  quite  smooth,  and 
nearly  as  green  as  the  leaves.  The  wood  is  white 
described  as  of  ordinary  quality,  used  outlie 
Coast  for  canoes,  and  is  used  for  making  the 
broad  wooden  platters  in  use  among  fishermen 
and  ship  lascars. 

112  Conocarpus  latifolia.  Combretacece,  Icon. 
994.  Vellay  naga  marum,  Tam.  A tall  handsome 
tree  furnishing  an  excellent  and  very  strong  tim- 
ber. The  specimens  tried  here  though  not  the 
best,  sustained  500  lbs.  Roxburgh  speaks  of  it 
in  very  high  terms. 

113  Sterculea  urens.  Byltneriaceoe,  Roxb.  c.  24. 
Vellay  pootallie  marum,  Tam.  The  wood  of  this 
very  large  tree  is  soft  and  loose  grained,  only  fit 
for  the  most  common  purposes.  The  leaves  when 
soaked  in  water  have  the  property  of  rendering  it 
ropy  and  glutinous.  The  bark  yields  a gum  re- 
sembling gum  tragacanth. 

114  Capparis  grandis.  Capparidece,  Icon.  21. 
Vellay  toarattie  marum,  Tam.  A small  tree,  but 
the  wood  is  close  grained  and  hard,  too  small  for 
general  use. 

115.  Acacia  leucophlcea.  Mimosece,  Roxb. 
c. ! 50.  Vel  vaila  marum.  A strong  dark  coloured 
wood,  but  generally  rather  small.  The  tree  at- 
tains a medium  size  with  a fine  round  head. 
The  bark  is  a pale  yellowish  colour  whence  the 
specific  name  “leucophlcea.” 

116.  Acacia  speciosa  or  fiexuosa.  Mimosece. 
Vel  vaugay  marum.  A common  tree,  frequent 
by  road  sides  on  account  of  the  shade  its  large 
head  affords.  The  wood  is  white  at  least  as 
compared  with  the  kurry  vaugay,  but  is  very 
strong  and  durable  : in  our  trials  it  bore  560  lbs. 

117-  Pterocarpus  marsupium.  Leguminosce. 
Roxb.  c.  116.  Vengay  marum.  A large  and 
very  beautiful  tree,  especially  when  in  flower,  the 
wood  is  dark  coloured  and  strong,  sustaining  a 
weight  of  370  to  400  lbs.,  but  it  is  said  to  re- 
quire being  kept  dry.  It  gives  out  to  wet  lime 
(white  wash  for  example)  a dark  rusty  brown 
colour  which  deteriorates  it  for  house  building. 
It  yields  a resinous  substance  which  is  collected 
in  large  quantities  iuMalnbar  and  sent  to  England 
under  the  name  of  Kino. 

118.  Lagerstrcomea  microcarpa.  Ventekoo 
marum.  Another  name  for  cutchay  cuttay, 
which  see. 

119.  iEgle  mavmalos.  Aurantiacece,  Icon. 
16,  Roxb.  c.  143.  Vilva  marum,  Tam.  Wood  said 
to  be  of  no  value  which  seems  unlikely  to  be  true 
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as  it  belongs  to  a family  (the  orange  tribe)  which 
is  remarkable  for  excellence  of  its  timber,  barring 
its  size,  which  is  usually  rather  small. 

120.  Nerium  antidysentcricum.  Apocynacece. 
Yeppalei  marum,  Tarn.  I take  this  name  from 
Aiuslie,  but  suspect  it  is  another  name  for  Kooda 
pallie,  (which  see)  the  Linnsean  name  belonging 
to  a Ceylon  plant,  which  I have  not  seen  on  the 
continent.  The  wood  is  said  to  be  excellent  for 
cabinet  making  purposes. 

121  Diospyros  cordifolia.  Ebenacece,  Roxb.  c. 
50,  111.  113.  Vuckana  marum,  Tam.  A hard  hea- 
vy wood,  colour  brown,  said  to  be  very  strong, 
but  difficult  to  work. 

122.  Prosopis  spicigera  ? Mimosece,  Roxb.  c, 
63.Vunny  marum.Tam.  The  specimens  brought  to 
me  under  this  name  were  not  in  flower,  but  seem 
quite  identical  with  those  of  the  purrembay;  this 
therefore  is  I believe  tire  Tamool,  the  other  the 
Malayalum  name.  The  wood,  if  I have  not  mis- 
taken the  species,  is  very  strong  (sustaining  near- 
ly 600  lbs.,  is  hard,  straight  grained  aud  easily 
worked),  but  it  may  be  another  name  for  curren- 
gally,  the  foliage  of  which  is  very  like  that  of 
Prosopis  spicigera. 

123  Cluytea  collina.  EUphorbiacecc,  Roxb.  c, 
169,  Woadoogoo  marum.  Tam.  A small  tree, 
frequent  in  the  Walliar  jungles  : wood  red  colour- 
ed, exceedingly  hard  and  durable  but  of  small 
size  : notwithstanding  its  hardness,  being  very 
even  grained,  it  is  easily  worked,  and  is  from  its 
fine  close  grain  a pretty  wood. 

121  Acacia  catechu.  Mimosece,  Roxb  c.  175, 
Wodahalay  marum,  Tam.  Said  to  be  only  fit  for 
fuel.  This  surprises  me  as  the  woods  of  all  the 
other  arboreous  species  of  the  order  (Mimosese) 
are  proverbial  for  their  excellence. 

125  Acacia  araara.  Mimosece,  Roxb,  c,  122. 
Woonja  marum,  Tam.  A pretty  large  tree,  but 
of  rather  low  stature  : the  wood  dark  coloured 
and  hard.  1 have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of 
properly  examining  it. 

126  Cedrela  toona.  Cedrelucecc,  Icon,  161, 
Wunjoolie  marum.  A very  heavy  and  strong 
wood,  hard,  said  to  be  admirably  fitted  for  pestles 
and  mortars  and  other  purposes  demanding  great 
strength,  but  not  for  cabinet  purposes  ; whence 
J suspect  Roxburgh’s  toona  and  our  Wunjoolie 
are  different  trees. 

127  Zizyphus  jujuba,  Rhamnece,  Icon.  93, 
Yellanday  marum,  Tam.  Tree  usually  of  small 
size,  but  the  wood  fine  grained  and  hard,  fitted 
for  cabinet-making  purposes. 

128  Stryohnos  mix  vomica,  Roxb,  c,  4 
Loyaniacece,  Icon,  431,  Yetti  marum,  Tam.  A 
small  tree,  wood  white  and  hard,  much  used, 
when  procurable,  for  Native  plough  shares. 

129  Cullenea  excelsa,  Bombacece,  1701,  Malay 
konjie  marum,  Tam.  A very  large  and  tall  tree, 
trunk  straight,  from  60  to  80  feet  high.  Wood 
white,  rather  open  grained,  apparently  not  very 
good,  but  the  outside  sap-wood  only  was  ex- 
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amined.  Under  the  microscope  its  longitudinal 
section  is  very  peculiar  ; altogether  such  as  I 
have  not  elsewhere  observed,  , 

130  Rhus? — Sp?  Terebinthacece.  Coongilliva 
marum,  Tam.  This  is  the  chloroxylon  dupada  of 
Buchanan  and  Aiuslie.  An  undescribed  name  and 
judging  from  the  leaves,  one  not  required,  which 
are  clearly  those  of  a rlius  very  nearly  allied  to 
Roxburgh’s  R.  Bncki-amela  but  distinct.  The 
qualities  of  the  timber  is  unknown.  The  outer 
sap-wood  is  white,  fine  grained  and  heavy,  appa- 
rently very  good. 

131.  Yitex  altissima.  Verbenacea,  Icon.  1 166 
Kat  miclla  marum.  This  is  a large  tree,  frequent 
on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  ghaut  mountains,  • 
but  1 am  not  acquainted  whh  the  timber  except 
in  so  far  as  can  be  learned  from  a small  outside 
specimen  which  seems  close  grained.  It  is  re- 
ported fit  for  cabinet  purposes. 

132  Canthium  nitens?  Rubiacece.  Malay  cam-ay, 
Tam.  The  wood  of  this,  like  that  of  the  preced- 
ing, is  unknown  to  me.  The  plant  is  described 
as  a small  tree.  I only  know  it  from  the  speci- 
mens which  accompanied  the  name,  but  which  1 
were  not  accompanied  with  timber. 

133  ITymenodyction  obovatura.  Icon  1159, 
lellamalakai  marum,  Tam.  A tree,  but  I am  unac- 
quainted with  its  dimensions  or  quality  of  the 
wood  ; no  specimens  having  been  sent. — Robert 
Wight. 

(8201)  Gctm jam,  Goomsoor,  and  Kimedy  For- 
ests, their  timber  trees,  Timbers  and  Fancy-woods. 

Several  lists  of  the  trees  of  these  forests 
are  in  our  possession,  but  the  most  recent  aud 
valuable  are  from  Lieutenant  Macdonald  from 
Gaujam  and  Lieut.  Philipps  from  Kiinmedy.  In 
a memorandum  which  accompanied  the  list  of 
Ganjam  woods  it,  is  mentioned  that  the  forests 
in  the  northern  portion  of  the  district  of  Gan- 
jam, although  not,  to  be  compared  in  size  or  im- 
portance with  those  in  some  oilier  parts  of  the 
Madras  Presidency  are  nevertheless  somewhat 
extensive  and  contain  many  useful  trees. 

The  most  important  and  accessible  of 
these  forests  are  situated  in  the  talook  of  G00111- 
sur  and  the  Zemindary  of  Bodogoda  both  of 
which  are  watered  by  rivers  which  afford  facili- 
ties for  floating  the  timber  down  to  the  coast 
during  the  freshes.  The  Jungles  change  their 
names  every  two  or  three  miles  and  a list  of 
them  would  be  so  long  that  it  seems  sufficient  to 
indicate  in  general  terms  the  localities  in  which 
the  largest  and  finest  timber  is  procurable.  In 
Gootnsur  these  are  the  lvookooloobah,  Gullcrv, 
Ootorogodoloto,  Poonvagoodoloto,  Juggur  nauth- 
prasaud,  Kurcholy,  Bhootapilly  and  Beerecota 
Moolahs.  I11  Bodogoda  there  are  three  Mootahs 
below  the  Ghauts,  the  Coradakonna,  Godo  and 
Jagiree,  all  three  of  which  are  well  wooded,  but 
the  first  contains  the  largest  forests.  Above  the 
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• hauts  are  the  Mootahs  of  Jorraow,  Gowdogo- 
lio,  Movilmno,  Gokalopoor,  Meerecote,  Woddo- 
)hIi  and  Lohagooddee  all  abounding  in  timber, 
vhich  remains  uncut  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
lifficulty  of  transporting  it. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  forests 
>f  Chokapaud  and  Poomaghur,  two  hill  depen 
leneies  of  Goomsur.  In  the  former  the  Cottari- 
dah,  Woollingiali,  Mettribiah  and  Koondopottro 
Mootahs  contain  forests  which  are  of  little  use 
o any  one  except  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
—of  these  forests  the  largest  are  the  Dodosoroo, 
Aeheukosoroo,  Jhoondasoroo  and  Saboolodeyee. 
in  the  llill  tracts  under  Poomaghur  for  the 
;ame  reason,  but  little  use  is  made  of  any  of  the 
orests  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  Pun- 
ihagodotolo  Mootah  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the 
rhauts. 

I am  not  in  possession  of  any  returns  from 
Soorada,  but  I know  from  personal  observation 
hat  this  small  talook  is  most  extensively 
vooded  and  that  it  supplies  large  quantities  of 
ire-wood  to  the  A ska  factory,  the  sum  paid  for 
his  single  item  being,  I have  been  given  to  un- 
lerstand,  equal  to  one  third  of  the  revenue  col- 
ected  from  the  Talook.  It  is  noted  for  its  ex- 
ensive  tamarind  topes  and  orange  groves  but 
n other  respects  probably  differs  but  little  from 
lie  neighbouring  talooks. 

Bodogoda  is  a Zemindary  but  the  Rajah 
leing  a minor  is  at  present  under  the  manage - 
nent  of  Government.  The  forests  belong  to  the 
iemindar,  in  whose  name  a variety  of  small 
axes  are  levied  on  the  products  of  the  jungle. 
L'heir  amount  is  however  very  insignificant  and 
lie  privilege  of  collecting  them  is  farmed  out  to  a 
•enter  who  is  styled  “ Ghoto  Bisseye,”  “ Bono 
Bissove”  and  Bono  borilla,”  (Jungle-ranger), 
vhich  last  name  is  expressive  of  the  nature  of 
lis  ordinary  duty.  He  paid  this  year  Rupees  84 
‘or  his  farm  and  levies  a small  sum  varying  from 
1-  annas  to  a Rupee  from  each  village  for  the 
jeneral  privilege  of  cutting  fire-wood,  a tax  of  2 
innas  on  every  new  bandy,  of  one  Rupee  on 
•very  new  boat,  of  R.  1-8-0  on  every  tree  cut 
lown  for  a mast,  half  an  anna  on  every  bandy 
oad  of  fire-wood,  I anna  on  every  bandy  load 
if  bamboos,  2 annas  and  6 pice  on  every  bandy 
oad  of  plank  wood,  and  similar  small  sums  for 
wood  required  for  ploughshares,  oil  presses  S:c. 
1’here  i3  also  a Zemindary  tax  termed  Pohondee 
Ghuttum,  levied  on  all  sales  of  honey,  rosin, 
Arrow  root,  Moholo  flowers,  Moholo  seeds,  and 
Korunjo  seeds,  but  in  Bodogoda  this  tax  has 
apparently  merged  in  the  farm  of  the  forest 
renter. 

In  Goomsur  and  the  other  tracts  alluded 
:o,  which  are  all  Government  talooks,  no  such 
faxes  are  known,  and  although  the  forests  are 
almost  without  exception,  Government  property, 
no  revenue  whatever  is  derived  from  them.  In 


the  time  of  the  Goomsur  Rajahs,  it  is  said  that  a 
tax  called  Bono  Cowry  of  2 annas  was  levied 
on  each  plough,  and  that  altogether  the  forests 
yielded  a revenue  of  about  Rupees  2000  a year, 
but  these  taxes  have  been  abolished. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the 
District.,  there  is  far  more  timber  than  is  requir- 
ed for  the  local  consumption,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  with  the  exception  of  the  Hill  Tracts, 
the  jungles  are  all  rapidly  diminishing — partly 
owing  to  the  increase  of  cultivation  and  partly 
to  meet  the  demand  for  timber  at  Aska,  Berham- 
pore,  Ganjam  and  other  places.  In  the  time  of 
the  Rajahs  the  felling  of  timber  was  systemati- 
cally discouraged  from  motives  of  policy  with 
a view  to  render  the  country  less  accessible  to 
troops.  With  the  exception  of  an  order  recently 
issued  by  the  Collector  forbidding  the  indiscri- 
minate cutting  of  timber  there  is  at  present  no 
system  of  any  kind  regarding  the  felling  or  the 
reproduction  of  trees. 

Timber  is  cut  at  all  times  of  the  year,  but 
most  of  it  seems  to  be  felled  between  January 
and  May,  these  being  the  mouths  during  which 
the  Ryots  are  less  occupied  with  their  cultivation. 
Bamboos  and  other  trees  which  have  little  or  no 
heart  wood,  are  cut  durins  the  wane  of  the  moon 
being  otherwise,  it  is  said,  liable  to  be  attacked 
by  insects,  but  there  is  no  such  belief  with  regard 
to  the  larger  kinds  of  timber.  There  are  however 
five  days  in  each  Hindoo  mouth,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  inauspicious  and  on  these  no  trees 
are  felled. 

Large  patches  of  jungle  are  constantly  clear- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  being  brought  under 
cultivation  and  the  destruction  of  the  trees  is 
often,  and  on  the  hills  it  may  be  said  always,  ef- 
fected by  fire.  This  destruction  is  however  not 
altogether  indiscriminate,  certain  trees  being  al- 
ways carefully  preserved.  Among  these  are  the 
Mango  and  date  tree,  the  koeto,  the  Bovadah 
and  Soondorogoondee,  to  which,  if  the  cultiva- 
tors are  Khonds,  may  be  added  the  Solopo  palm 
and  the  Molmllo,  which  are  especially  reserved 
from  destruction  on  account  of  the  intoxicating 
liquors  which  they  yield. 

Annexed  is  an  imperfect  list  of  the  forest 
trees  in  this  part  of  the  country  with  their  di- 
mensions and  remarks  on  the  use  to  which  they 
are  generally  applied,  followed  by  a list  of  the 
prices  of  timber  and  other  vegetable  products. 
None  of  these  seem  to  be  subject  to  any  kind  of 
regulation,  and  it  has  not  been  possible  to  ascer- 
tain the  extent  of  traffic  which  is  carried  on  in 
them.  No  exotic  trees  of  any  kind  have  as  yet 
been  introduced. 

The  wild  Animals  of  the  country  are 
tigers,  black  panthers,  common  panthers,  chee- 
tahs, hyenas,  jungle  cats,  bears,  elk,  spotted 
deer,  bison,  neelghye,  wild  hog,  jungle  sheep, 
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wild  dogs,  porcupines,  hog  deer,  end  two  kinds 
of  monkevs, 

R.  M.  MACDONALD, 

Assistant  Arjunt 

Asst.  Agent’s  Office,  llussellcondali,  4th  Dec. 
1854. 

Lieutenant  Phillips  believe?  that  the  Kimedy 
forests  cover  to  the  extent  of  400  square  miles, 
those  of  chief  consequence  and  most  accessible, 
tying  on  both  banks  of  the  Vremshadara  river, 
above  and  below  “ Butteley,”  “ Barsinghy,” 
Jeranghee  ; Jeranghe,  Giba,  Cothoor,  Jadoupul- 
ly  and  indeed  the  whole  of  the  hilly  tracts 
abound  with  fine  trees,  the  only  difficulty  being 
their  removal  when  cut.  He  particularly  notices 
a tree,  the  “ Dhamono,”  or  “ Karhirra.”  Its 
extreme  height  is  39  feet.  The  circumference 
its  trunk  is  3a  feet,  and  height  from  the  ground 
to  nearest  branch  18  feet.  It  furnishes  a very 
long  grained  tough  wood,  plant  and  light.  It 
is  used  lor  dhoolies,  cots,  bandy  wheels,  and 
poles,  spear  and  axe  handles,  fishing  rods  and 
lance  handles  and  other  purposes  where  strength 
and  elasticity  are  required. 

(8202)  Gavjam  and  Goomsoor. 

1 Salwa  or  Sorunghee.  Extreme  height  90 
feet.  Circumference  6 feet.  Height  from  ground 
to  the  intersection  of  the  first  branch,  33 — 
38  feet.  This  is  the  well  known  said  or  dam- 
mer  tree  and  is  one  of  the  commonest  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  useful  trees  in  these  jungles.  It 
is  used  for  beams,  rafters,  posts  and  for  almost 
every  description  of  wood  work  required  in  house 
building  ; it  is  made  into  masts  for  native  dho- 
nies,  is  used  for  bandy  wheels  and  ploughshares 
and  has  recently  been  exported  in  large  quanti- 
ties to  supply  the  demand  for  Railway  sleepers. 
The  large  logs  are  cut  into  planks  for  doors, 
windows  and  other  pui poses.  The  branches  and 
less  useful  portions  of  the  tree  are  burnt  for 
firewood  and  for  charcoal.  The  tree  before  be- 
ing used  is  usually  stripped  of  its  bark ; it  is  then 
designated  Jhoraor  Jhangherree  and  is  not  liable 
to  be  attacked  by  white  ants.  A well  known 
rosin  (bdellium.)  termed  here  Jhoona  or  sodaloso 
exudes  from  the  tree  when  it  has  attained  a large 
size.  This  is  burnt  at  the  shrines  of  all  the  Vil- 
lage goddesses,  is  used  by  native  jewellers  ful- 
filling up  the  hollow  portions  of  ornaments,  and 
is  in  great  request  among  ship  owners  and  boat- 
men for  their  vessels.  The  leaves  of  this  tree  are 
used  for  eating  rice  out  of.  The  seeds  are  used 
medicinally  and  are  said  to  have  an  astringent 
property.  They  are  also  boiled,  dried  and  pound- 
ed into  a sort  of  rice, which  is  eaten  by  the  Khonds 
and  poorer  classes  of  Oriyas  in  times  of  scarcity. 
This  tree  abounds  every  where,  the  largest  speci- 
mens are  to  be  found  in  the  Goornsur  forests,  but 
the  timber  of  Bodogoda  appears  to  be  more 
highly  prized  in  the  native  market,  not,  it  is  said 
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on  account  ol  any  intrinsic  superiority  in  the 
wood,  but  because  large  quantities  of  a uniform 
size  are  more  easily  procurable  in  that  zemindarv., 
It  forms  an  important  article  of  traffic  in  Bodo-' 
goda,  large  quantities  of  it  being  annually  Boat- 
ed during  the  rains  down  the  Jhoroo  and  the 
Patna  towards  Sooradn,  and  thence,  after  the 
junction  of  these  streams  with  the  Kooshkoolliali, 
to  Aska,  Pitala  and  Ganjam, besides  which  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  timber  is  carried  on  bandies 
to  Shergoda,  Coorlah  and  Berhampore. 

2 Piasalo.  Teriminalia  alata.  Buchanania 
latifolia.  Extreme  height  90  feet.  Circumfer- 
ence 6 feet.  Height  from  ground  to  the  inter- 
section of  the  first  branch,  22  feet.  This 
is  also  a most  useful  wood  and  is  in  great  request 
for  doors,  windows,  boxes  and  also  for  house- 
building. It  is  also  used  for  the  flooring  of  cattle 
sheds.  The  supply  is  hardly  equal  to  the  de- 
mand and  the  tree  is  getting  scarcer  than  it  was.  ■ 

3 Sisoowa.  Dalbergia  sissoo  Extreme  height 
45  feet.  Circumference  4^  feet.  Height  from, 
ground  to  the  intersection  of  the  first  branch,  15. 
feet.  This  is  the  material  of  which  tables,  chairs, 
couches,  bookstands  and  other  articles  of  furniture 
are  usually  made  in  this  part  of  the  country.  It  is 
not  so  plentiful  as  it  was  being  in  great  request. 
The  wood  yields  a very  useful  oil. 

4 Kendhoo.  Extreme  height  60  feet.  Circum- 
ference 4-A  feet.  Height  from  ground  to  the 
intersection  of  the  first  branch,  30  feet.  A 
hard  wood  blacker  than  the  Sisoowa.  Boxes  &c. 
are  made  of  it.  It  is  tolerably  common.  The 
fruit  is  eaten. 

5 Gombharee.  Extreme  height  50  feet.  Cir- 
cumference 4-i-  feet.  Height  from  ground: 
to  the  intersection  of  the  first  branch,  18 
feet.  A white  light  wood.  Boxes,  chairs,  bed- 
posts, lamp  stands,  bullock  yokes,  bazar  mea- 
sures, toys  and  other  articles  are  made  of  it.  It 
is  rather  scarce  and  expensive.  The  bark  is 
said  to  be  used  medicinally. 

6 Ilolondho  ? Extreme  height  75  feet.  Cir- 
cumference 7 feet.  Height  from  ground  to  the  in- 
tersection of  the  first  branch,  36  feet.  This 
wood  on  account  of  its  size  and  light- 
ness is  used  for  boats  which  are  made  of  a 
single  log  of  it  by  simply  scooping  out  the 
inside  and  afterwards  shapened  in  a rough  man- 
ner. It  is  also  used  for  the  masts  of  native 
Dhoneys,  and  bazar  measures,  and  is  cut  into 
planks  and  made  into  doors,  boxes  &c.  It  is  getting  i 
scarcer  than  it  was  but  is  still  tolerably  common. 

7 Jamo  Myrtus  cyminum  ? Eugenia  Jam- 
boo  ? Eugenia  Jambolana.  Extreme  height  75 
feet.  Circumference  7 feet.  Height  from  ground 
to  the  intersection  of  the  first  branch,  36  feet. 
This  is  also  used  for  making  boats  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Holondho.  Doors,  ploughshares 
and  troughs  for  cattle  are  made  of  it.  The 
fruit  is  eaten.  The  bark  is  used  medicinally  in 
diarrhoea  &c.  The  tree  is  not  very  common  either 
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in  Bodogoda  or  lower  Goomsur,  but  is  said  to  be 
rather  plentiful  in  the  Chokapaud  forests. 
There  are  two  species  termed  respectively  the 
“ Bodo”  and  “ Conjee”  Jamo. 

8 Solin.  Coronilla  sesban  ? Coronilla  pict.a  ? 
Extreme  height  50  feet.  Circumference  6 feet. 
Height  from  ground  to  the  intersection  of  the 
first  branch,  12  feet.  Avery  heavy  wood  and  of 
great  strength.  It  is  almost  exclusively  reserved 
for  making  posts  for  pagodas  and  sacred  edifices, 
the  use  of  it  in  ordinary  house  building  being  it 
is  said  forbidden  in  the  shastras.  The  tree  is  very 
common,  but  owing  to  this  superstition  very  little 
use  is  made  of  it,  the  only  purposes  to  which 
the  wood  is  applied  being  for  making  rice  poun- 
ders and  the  wooden  stands  on  which  the  large 
grain  baskets  used  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
are  placed.  The  bark  is  used  for  tanning 
skins  and  also  medicinally  by  women  after  child- 
birth, a sort  of  fungus  or  excresence  from  this 
tree  is  applied  externally  to  wounds  and  sores  and 
is  also  taken  internally  in  colic  and  affections 
of  the  stomach. 

9 Bodoka.  Extreme  height  35  feet.  Circum- 
ference 3 feet.  Height  from  ground  to  the 
intersection  of  the  first  branch,  15  feet.  A 
light,  white  wood,  used  for  scabbards,  bazar 
measures,  boxes,  bullock  yokes,  the  poles  of 
palanquins  and  tonjins  and  for  toys.  It  is  toler- 
ably common. 

10  Ponoso.  This  is  the  common  jack  tree 
and  does  not  therefore  require  to  be  described. 
It  is  not  very  plentiful. 

11  Jhoontiah.  Extreme  height  45  feet.  Cir- 
cumference 4-i  feet.  Height  from  ground  to  the 
intersection  of  the  first  branch,  15  feet.  A 
hard,  white  wood,  used  chiefly  for  making- 
hair  combs  and  small  boxes.  It  is  tolerably 
common. 

12.  Koossoomo.  Extreme  height  50  feet.  Cir- 
cumference, 4-A-  feet.  Height  from  ground  to 
the  intersection  of  the  first  branch,  9 feet. 
A remarkably  hard,  heavy  wood,  and  used  on  that 
account  for  oil  presses,  sugar  crushers,  and  the 
axletrees  of  bandies.  The  tree  yields  a lac 
which  is  in  request  among  native  jewellers,  an 
oil  used  for  burning  is  extracted  from  the  seeds. 
There  are  two  species  of  this  tree,  the  “ Kola” 
and  the  “ Ghuntiah”  Koossoomo.  The  former 
abounds  and  is  large  and  more  useful  than  the 
other,  which  is  not  so  common. 

13.  Moondomonde,  Extreme  height  60  feet. 
Circumference  4-*-  feet.  Height  from  ground 
to  the  intersection  of  the  first  branch,  22 
feet.  This  wood  is  used  occasionally  lor  beams, 
planks  &c.  but  is  not  in  much  request  and  the 
tree  is  not  very  plentiful. 

14.  Orjoono.  Terminalia  alata?  T.  glabra  ? 
Extreme  height  100  feet.  Circumference  8 feet. 
Height  from  ground  to  the  intersection  of  the 
first  branch,  36  feet.  This  is  used  for  making 
boats  in  the  same  way  as  the  Holondho  and 


Jamo.  The  tree  is  not  very  common  in  Goom- 
sur but  abounds  in  the  forests  of  Bodogocia. 

15.  Mohoollo.  Bassia  latifolia  ? Extreme  height 
15  feet.  Circumference  8 feet.  Height  from 
ground  to  the  intersection  of  the  first  branch,  30 
feet.  This  is  also  used  for  boats  and  the  flooring 
ofcatlle  sheds  is  often  made  of  this  wood,  this 
tree  is  highly  prized  by  the  Hill  tribes  on  ac- 
count of  the  intoxicating  liquor  which  they 
distil  from  its  flower.  The  latter  is  made  into 
a sort  of  sweetmeat  by  the  Oriyas,  who  mix 
sugar  and  rice  with  it.  The  fruit  in  its  unripe 
state  is  boiled  and  eaten  as  a vegetable.  The 
fruit  yields  an  oil  termed  “ Jolo  Jelo,”  this  is 
purchased  by  the  bulcals  for  the  purpose  of  adul- 
terating ghee,  which  it  somewhat  resembles  in 
appearance.  This  tree  and  the  Solopo  palm 
are  never  destroyed  by  the  koonds  when  they 
clear  a patch  of  jungle  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing it  under  cultivation,  and  in  the  time  of  the 
Goomsur  Rajahs,  the  rebellion  of  any  of  the 
Hill  tribes  was  often  punished  by  cutting  down 
all  their  Mohollo  and  Solopo  trees. 

16.  Achoo.  Extreme  height  36  feet  Circum- 
ference 2i  feet.  Height  from  ground  to  the 
intersection  of  the  first  branch,  10  feet.  A 
light,  hard  wood,  of  which  the  stocks  of  all  the 
Oriya  matchlocks  is  made.  A pink  dye  is  extract- 
ed from  the  root.  It  is  not  very  common. 

17.  Ambo.  This  is  the  common  mangoe 
tree  and  requires  no  description. 

18.  Kodak).  Extreme  height  39  feet.  Cir- 
cumference 3 feet.  Height  from  ground  (o 
the  intersection  of  the  first  branch,  8 feet.  A 
light  wood  used  for  planks,  doors,  boxes  and 
scabbards  ; it  is  also  used  for  firewood,  being  to- 
lerably plentiful. 

19. "  Mahalimbo.  Extreme  height  70  feet. 
Circumference  5 feet.  Height  from  ground 
to  the  intersection  of  the  first  branch,  22 
feet.  This  wood  is  not  liable  to  be  attacked 
by  insects,  and  is  on  that  account  used  for 
making  boxes  &c.  The  fruit  and  bark  are 
used  medicinally  for  fever  and  rheumatism.  The 
tree  is  tolerably  common. 

20.  Limbo.  Melia  Azedirachta?  Extreme 
height  70  feet.  Circumference  5 feet.  Height  from 
ground  to  the  intersection  ol  the  first  branch,  22 
feet.  This  is  the  margosa  tree.  Idols  are  usually 
made  of  this  wood  because  it  is  not  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  insects.  The  bark  is  used  medicin- 
ally for  fever,  small  pox,  and  worms.  An  oil 
which  is  extracted  from  the  seeds  ot  this  tree, 
is  used  for  itch  and  other  cutaneous  diseases. 
The  tree  is  tolerably  common  and  is  burnt  for 
firewood. 

21.  Soroopottrec  Moee.  Extreme  height  40 
feet.  Circumference  2|  feet.  Height  from  ground 
to  the  intersection  of  the  first  branch,  18  feet. 
Used  for  planks,  doors,  boxes,  posts,  and 
ploughshares.  It  is  tolerably  common. 

22.  Siddha,  Extreme  height  45  feet.  Circurn- 
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ference  4 feet.  Height  from  ground  to  the 
intersection  of  the  first  branch,  22  feet.  This 
wood  is  not  liable  to  be  attacked  by  insects.  It 
is  used  chiefly  for  making  rafters  of  and  is 
burnt  for  tirewood,  being  rather  plentiful.  The 
bark  and  leaves  are  employed  in  tanning  leather 
and  are  also  used  medicinally. 

23.  Sahajo.  Extreme  height  60  feet.  Circum- 
ference 4j  feet.  Height  from  ground  to  the 
intersection  of  the  first  branch,  30  feet.  This 
is  one  of  the  commonest  trees  in  these  jun- 
gles, Cattle  sheds  are  sometimes  floored  with  this 
wood  and  rice  pounders  are  also  said  to  be 
occasionally  made  of  it,  it  is  extensively  used  for 
firewood  and  for  making  potash.  The  bark  is 
used  for  tanning. 

2-4.  Kaloochia.  Extreme  height  25  feet.  Cir- 
cumference 2£  feet.  Height  from  ground  to 
the  intersection  of  the  first  branch,  12  feet. 
Used  for  posts  and  ploughshares  and  burnt  for 
firewood.  It  is  not  a common  tree. 

25.  Banjhono.  Extreme  height  45  feet.  Cir- 
cumference 5 feet.  Height  from  ground  to 
the  intersection  of  the  first  branch,  22  feet. 
Used  for  bandy  wheels  on  account  ol  its  strength. 
It  is  rather  scarce. 

26.  Dhamono.  Extreme  height  35  feet.  Cir- 
cumference 3 feet.  Height  from  ground  to  the 
intersection  of  the  first  branch,  2tl  feet.  Used 
for  cot  frames  and  bandy  wheels  ; the  hand- 
les of  axes,  knives,  spears,  momoties,  pickaxes 
and  carpenter’s  tools  are  made  of  this  wood, 
which  is  also  burnt  for  firewood,  being  tolerably 
plentiful. 

27.  Kosee.  Extreme  height  50  feet.  Circum- 
ference 4 feet.  Height  from  ground  to  the 
intersection  of  the  first  branch,  22  feet.  Used 
for  posts,  dom-  frames  and  rafters  and  burnt 
for  firewood,  being  tolerably  plentiful. 

23.  Janghany.  Cassia  Aurieulata  P Extreme 
height  40  feet.  Circumference  3 leet  Height 
from  ground  to  the  intersection  of  the  first  branch, 
18  feet.  Used  for  posts  and  rafters,  and  burnt 
for  firewood.  It  is  tolerably  common  in  Bodo- 
goda,  but  seems  to  be  scarce  in  Goomsur. 

29.  Gouharea.  Extreme  height  45  feet.  Cir- 
cumference 4£  feet.  Height  from  ground  to 
the  intersection  of  the  first  branch,  15  feet. 

A wood  of  great  strength  and  used  on  that 
account  for  sugar  crushers,  bandy  wheels, 
ploughshares  and  rice  pounders.  The  bark  is 
used  for  tanning  skins.  The  tree  being  tolera- 
bly common  is  burnt  for  firewood. 

30.  Pitta  Kaloochia.  Extreme  height  36  feet- 
Circumference  3 leet.  Height  from  ground 
to  the  intersection  of  the  first  branch,  15  feet. 
Used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  kaloochia 
(Vide  No.  24)  but  is  a larger  tree  and  very 
plentiful. 

31.  Khoiro-  Mimosa  catechu?  Extreme 
height  25  feet.  Circumference  2 feet.  Height  from 
ground  to  the  intersection  of  the  first  branch, 
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6 teet.  Used  on  account  of  its  strength  for  sugar 
presses,  and  rice  pounders.  The  wood  is  burnt 
when  libations  are  offered.  The  gum  is  mixed 
with  betel  nut  and  gives  a red  colour  to  the 
spittle.  This  is  I believe  generally  known  under 
the  name  of  Catechu. 

32.  Dhobo  Khoiro.  Extreme  height  25  feet. 
Circumference  2 feet.  Height  from  ground  to  the 
intersection  of  the  first  branch,  6 feet.  A white 
variety  of  the  same  species.  Both  trees  tire  very 
common. 

33.  Minjharee  or  Paloodhona.  Extreme  height 
45  feet.  Circumference  5 feet.  Height  from 
ground  to  the  intersection  of  the  first  branch, 
6 feet.  Used  on  account  of  its  lightness  for  rafts 
also  for  pacottah  poles.  The  fruit  and  flower  are 
both  eaten.  The  bark  and  leaves  are  used  medi- 
cinally for  worms.  The  tree  abounds. 

34  Tentoollee  or  Koyan.  This  is  the  com- 
mon tamarind  tree  and  calls  for  no  remark. 

35  Sirisee.  Mimosa  Serissa  ? Extreme 
height  30  feet.  Circumference  4^-  feet.  Height 
from  ground  to  the  intersection  of  the  first  branch, 
22  feet.  Used  for  sugar  crushers,  pestles,  mor- 
tals and  ploughshares.  It  is  tolerably  plentiful. 

36  Boro.  This  is  the  common  banian  tree 
and  calls  for  no  remark. 

37  Phasee.  Extreme  height  60  feet.  Circum- 
ference 6 feet.  Height  from  ground  to  the 
intersection  of  the  first  branch,  30  feet 
A light  hard  wood,  used  for  sugar  presses,  rice 
pounders,  and  bandy  wheels,  and  occasionally  for 
making  boats  of.  It  is  tolerably  plentiful. 

38  Oshrosto.  This  is  the  ficus  religiosa  and 
calls  for  no  remark. 

39  Dhoou,  Extreme  height  45  feet.  Circum- 
ference 4-)-  feet.  Height  from  ground  to  the 
intersection  of  the  first  branch,  22  feet.  This 
tree  abounds  and  is  extensively  used  for  fuel.  The 
wood  is  of  little  value. 

40  Koombee,  Bauhinia  spicata?  Extreme 
height  36  feet.  Circumference  3 feet.  Height  from 
ground  to  the  intersection  of  the  first  branch,  6 
feet.  A light,  white  wood,  used  for  bullock  yokes. 
The  common  match  used  by  the  Oriya  matchlock 
men  is  a rope  made  of  the  fibre  taken  from 
the  bark  of  this  tree  ; it  is  said  to  be  used  for 
this  purpose  because  it  burns  for  a long  time. 
The  scanty  substitute  for  ordinary  clothing  used 
by  Byragees.  Visnovas  and  other  persons  af- 
fecting peculiar  sanctity  is  made  of  the  bark  of 
this  tree.  It  is  said  to  be  also  used  medicinally. 
The  tree  abounds. 

‘41  Bouro.  Bombax  heptaphyllum.  This  is  the 
common  silk  cotton  tree  and  calls  for  no  remark 

42  Baelo.  Extreme  height  30  feet.  Circum- 
ference 3 feet.  Height  from  ground  to  the 
intersection  of  the  first  branch,  1 5 feet.  This 
wood  is  sometimes  employed  for  making  bandies, 
but  it  is  chiefly  used  for  firewood  the  tree  being 
extremely  common,  the  leaves  are  used  for  making 
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i sort  of  umbrellah  which  is  worn  on  the  head 
>v  the  ryots  ami  coolies  in  this  part  of  the  couu- 

ry. 

43  Soondorogoondee  Koomalagoondee  or 
Bosontogoondce  Extreme  height,  15  feet.  Circum- 
ference 2^  feet.  Height  from  ground  to  the 
intersection  of  the  first  branch,  5 feet.  The 
Yuit  of  this  tree  yields  a valuable  dye  which  is 
ixtensivelv  used  for  dyeing  silk  &c  and  is  export- 
'd in  large  quantities  to  Calcutta  and  other 
daces.  It  is  very  expensive  and  is  eagerly 
nought  up  by  the  Mahajuns  who  send  their 
jumashtahs  to  purchase  it  of  the  Khonds.  T'he 
rce  is  very  scarce  in  many  parts  of  Goomsur  but 
s tolerably  common  in  any  of  the  frontier  Moo- 
ahs  such  as  Juggernathprnsaud,  Kurcholy  and 
Joocooloobah.  It  is  found  in  greater  abundance 
n the  Bodogodo  Jungles,  and  is  said  to  be  toler- 
ibly  plentiful  about  Chotapaud,  but  is  far  more 
jominon  on  the  Bengal  side  of  the  frontier  and  is 
mid  to  abound  in  Boad  and  Duspullah. 

44  Korunjo.  Galedupa  arborea  Extreme 
might  36  feet.  Circumference  4-i  feet.  Height  from 
ground  to  the  intersection  of  the  first  branch,  22 
feet.  The  tree  is  very  common,  but  no  use  seems 
;o  be  made  of  the  wood  except  for  firewood  ; an 
dl  extracted  from  the  fruit  is  used  medicinally  for 
tch  and  other  cutaneous  diseases  and  is  also 
mi  ployed  as  lamp  oil. 

45  Soogondhee  Ocimum  Caryophillatum  ? 
Periploca  indica  ? Extreme  height  25  feet.  Cir- 
mmference  2 feet.  Height  from  ground  to 
he  intersection  of  the  first  branch,  7 feet, 
rhis  tree  is  tolerably  common  but  no  use  is 
nade  of  the  wood  except  for  firewood,  the  leaves 
ire  used  medicinally  for  rheumatism  and  wounds 
)f  long  standing. 

46  Bhavroo  Swietenia  chloroxylon.  Extreme 
might  40  feet.  Circumference  3 feet.  Height  from 
ground  to  the  intersection  of  the  first  branch,  20 
feet.  Used  for  axletrees,  oil  presses,  posts,  bed 
)osts,  rafters  and  the  handles  of  axes.  It  is  also 
jurnt  for  firewood,  and  for  charcoal.  The  leaves 
ire  applied  to  wounds.  The  tree  is  not  so  com- 
non  in  Goomsur  as  in  Bodo  godo,  and  it  is  said 
:o  be  still  more  plentiful  in  Mohery  and  other 
nlooks  to  the  South. 

47  Bello.  /Egle  Marmelos.  Extreme  height 
10  feet.  Circumference  3 feet.  Height  from 
(round  to  the  intersection  of  the  first  branch, 
if)  feet.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  mixed 
.vith  water  and  ground  into  a sort  of  oily 
raste,  which  is  poured  on  the  lingum  in  the 
;emples  dedicated  to  Siva.  The  leaves  are 
offered  to  Siva  and  to  the  female  divinities 
n the  same  way  that  the  leaves  of  the  Toolsee 
ire  offered  to  Vishnoo.  The  fruit  is  eaten 
ind  the  juice  of  it  is  used  in  making  chunara. 

48  Borokolee.  Zizyphus  jujuba.  Extreme 
height  30  feet.  Circumference  3 feet.  Height 
from  ground  to  the  intersection  of  the  first 
branch  8 feet.  Planks,  doors,  boxes,  match- 


lock slocks,  and  Palanquins  are  made  of 
this  wood.  The  leaves  pounded  and  mixed 
with  turmeric  are  supposed  to  be  efficacious 
in  curing  rheumatism.  The  seeds  are  also 
used  medicinally  in  diseases  of  infants.  The 
tree  yields  a lac.  The  large  trees  are  scarce 
but  young  trees  are  very  common. 

49  Ollakolee.  Emblic  Myrobalan  Phylan- 

tlius  Emblica.  ? Extreme  height  40  feet.  Circum- 
ference 4 feet.  Height  from  ground  to  the 
intersection  of  the  first  branch,  15  feet. 

No  use  seems  10  be  made  of  this  wood,  but  the 
fruit  is  pickled  and  the  bark  is  used  medicinally. 

50  Moee.  Extreme  height  30  feet.  Circum- 

ference 3 feet.  Height  from  ground  to  the 
intersection  of  the  first  branch,  13  feet. 

Stakes  are  cut  from  this  tree  and  planted  in 
hedges  where  they  spring  up  again.  The  bark 
is  used  in  tanning  leather.  The  tree  abounds. 

51  Behenta.  Extreme  height  30  feet.  Cir- 
cumference 3 feet.  Height  from  ground  to 
the  intersection  of  the  first  branch,  10  feel. 
Used  for  Axletrees,  oil  presses  and  rice  poun- 
ders. It  is  also  burnt  for  fire-wood  the  tree 
being  very  common.  The  bark  and  leaves  are 
used  medicinally. 

52  Korada.  Extreme  height  30  feet.  Circum- 
ference 3 feet.  Height  from  ground  to  the  in- 
tersection of  the  first  branch,  .8  feet.  A 
light  wood,  used  for  rafters,  spinning  wheels  and 
door  frames.  It  is  also  burnt  for  fire  wood  the 
tree  being  very  common.  The  leaf  is  used  me- 
dicinally for  itch.  The  bark  of  this  tree  is  poi- 
sonous and  a preparation  of  it  is  often  used  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  life,  particularly  by 
Oriya  widows  among  whom  suicide  is  a frequent 
occurrence. 

53  Dhobee.  Extreme  height  36  feet.  Circum- 
ference 3 feet.  Height  from  ground  to  the 
intersection  of  the  first  branch,  15  feet. 
There  are  two  species  of  this  tree,  the  “ Nongo- 
liah”  and  the  “ Pooro,”  both  of  which  are  very 
common.  It  seems  to  be  only  used  for  firewood. 

54  Charo.  Buchanania  latifolia.  Extreme 
height  36  feet.  Circumference  3 feet.  Height 
from  ground  to  the  intersection  of  the  first 
branch,  15  feet.  This  tree  abounds.  Bullock 
yokes  are  sometimes  made  of  the  wood,  but  it 
is  chiefly  used  for  firewood. 

55  Poeechandea.  Extreme  height  48  feet.  Cir- 
cumference 5 feet.  Height  from  ground  to  the 
intersection  of  the  first  branch,  9 feet.  Plough- 
shares are  occasionally  made  of  this  wood, 
but  it  is  chiefly  used  for  firewood.  'lhe  rosa- 
ries worn  by  Byragees  and  Vislmoos  are  made  of 
the  seeds  of  this  tree. 

56  Grouhonee  Kubatee.  Extreme  height  80 
feet.  Circumference  6 feet.  Height  from  ground 
to  the  intersection  of  the  lirst  branch,  12  feet. 
The  platform  of  the  cars  used  at  the  Juggur- 
nnuth  festival  is  often  made  of  this  wood, 
but  it  is  chiefly  used  for  firewood  being 
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tolerably  common.  The  bark  is  said  to  be  used 
medicinally  for  diarrhoea. 

57  lloredlm.  Tcrminalia  Chebula  ? Extreme 
height  45  feet.  Circumference  4-X  feet.  Height 
from  ground  to  the  intersection  of  the  first 
branch,  20  feet.  Used  occasionally  for  beams 
and  rafters  but  chiefly  for  firewood,  the  tree 
being  tolerably  plentiful.  The  bark  is  said 
to  be  employed  in  tanning  and  the  fruit  to  be 
used  medicinally.  The  fruit  yields  a black  dye. 

58  Bahadha.  Termiualia  Belerica  ? Ex- 
treme height  50  feet.  Circumference  4 feet.  Height 
from  ground  to  the  intersection  of  the  first 
branch,  10  feet.  A tolerably  common  tree  but 
the  wood  is  said  to  be  of  no  use.  The  fruit 
is  used  medicinally. 

59  Soonaree,  Cassia  fistula  ? Extreme  height 
36  feet.  Circumference  3 feet.  Height  from  ground 
to  the  intersection  of  the  first  branch,  10  feet.  A 
tolerably  common  tree.  Ploughshares  and  rice 
pounders  are  occasionally  made  of  this  wood,  but 
it  is  chiefly  used  for  firewood.  The  fruit  is  used 
medicinally.  Bears  are  particularly  fond  of  it. 

60  Bhallenh,  Semecarpus  Anacardium.  Ex- 
treme height  40  feet.  Circumference  4 feet,  Height 
from  ground  to  the  intersection  of  the  first 
branch,  20  feet.  A tolerably  common  tree,  but 
no  use  seems  to  be  made  of  the  wood  except 
for  firewood.  The  nuts  are  eaten — an  oil  ex- 
tracted from  the  nuts  is  applied  to  the  sores  of 
cattle  and  also  used  for  rheumatism.  The  fruit 
yields  a black  dve. 

61  Dhimeree,  Ficus  glomerate  ? Ficus  guleria? 
Extreme  height  40  feet  : Circumference  4-i-  feet 
Height  from  ground  to  the  intersection  of  the 
first  branch,  8 feet.  Bandy  wheels  are  sometimes 
made  of  the  wood,  but  it  is  chiefly  used  for  fire- 
wood, being  tolerably  plentiful.  It  is  considered 
sacred  and  is  burnt  when  libations  are  offered. 
The  fruit  is  eaten:  a juice  extracted  from  the 
root  is  used  for  rheumatism. 

62  Boincho  Flacourtia  sapida  ? Extreme 
height  15  feet.  Circumference  1 foot.  Height 
from  ground  to  the  intersection  of  the  first 
branch,  5 feet.  A common  tree  only  used  for 
firewood.  The  fruit  is  eaten.  This  wood  is 
burnt  when  libations  are  offered  for  a person  who 
has  died  on  an  inauspicious  day. 

63  Choonokolee.  Extreme  height  10  feet. 
Circumference  1 foot.  Height  from  ground  to  the 
intersection  of  the  first  branch,  5 feet.  A com- 
mon useless  tree.  The  fruit  is  eaten. 

64  Brahmonea.  Extreme  height  15  feet, 
Circumference  1-J-  feet.  Height  from  ground  to 
the  intersection  of  the  first  branch,  7 feet.  The 
bark  is  said  to  be  used  medicinally,  but  the 
wood  is  useless. 

65  Sahadha,  Trophis  aspera  ? Extreme  height 
30  feet.  Circumference  2 feet.  Height  from  ground 
to  the  intersection  of  the  first  branch,  6 feet.  Bandy 
wheels  and  tooth  brushes  are  sometimes  made 
of  this  wood,  but  it  is  chiefly  employed  lor  fire- 


wood being  very  plentiful.  The  bark  is  used 
medicinally,  the  leaves  and  sap  are  used  I'or 
wounds  and  for  a disease  of  the  eye  termed 
in  Oriya  Jokia,  said  to  be  peculiar  to  children. 

66  Gotho.  Extreme  height  20  feet.  Circura* ; 
ference  2}  feet.  Height  from  ground  to  the  in* 
tersection  of  the  first  branch,  7 feet.  Useless 
except  for  firewood. 

67  Gondhoua  Phylhmthus  emblica?  Extreme 
height  25  feet.  Circumference  7-5- feet.  Height  from 
ground  to  the  intersection  of  the  first  branch,  6 
feet.  There  are  two  varieties  of  this  tree,  termed 
respectively  the  “ Gona”  and  the  “ Hornsea" 
Gondhona.  The  leaves  are  boiled  and  eaten  as 
a vegetable.  The  bark  is  used  medicinally.  The 
common  mode  of  obtaining  fire  in  the  jungle 
is  by  rubbing  two  pieces  of  this  wood  together. 
The  tree  is  tolerably  common,  but  the  wrood  is 
only  used  for  firewood. 

68  Rayee.  Extreme  height  30  feet.  Cir- 
cumference 3 feet.  Height  from  ground  to 
the  intersection  of  the  first  branch,  15  feet. 
Tolerably  plentiful,  but  only  used  for  firewood.  A 

69  Ankoolo  Alangium  ITexapetalum  ? Ex- 
treme height  30  feet. Circumference  2^  feet. Height 
from  the  ground  to  the  intersection  of  the  first 
branch,  12  feet.  The  leading  bull  in  a herd 
of  buffaloes  has  a sort  of  wooden  bell  called 
“ Lodoko”  attached  to  its  neck.  This  is  heard 
at  a great  distance  in  the  Jungle  and  is  always 
made  of  this  wood,  which  is  said  to  be  peculiarly 
adapted  for  producing  sounds.  The  wood  seems 
however  to  be  of  no  other  use  except  for  fire- 
wood. The  root  is  used  for  snake  bites. 

70  Patonwa.  Extreme  height  20  feet.  Circum- 
ference 1 foot.  Height  from  ground  to  the 
intersection  of  the  first  branch,  5 feet.  Used 
chiefly  for  firewood  being  tolerably  common. 
The  fruit  thrown  into  a pond  of  water  kills  all 
the  fish  in  it  and  is  used  for  that  purpose  by  t he 
keyouts  (fishermen).  This  mode  of  catching  fish 
is  designated  “ Macho  Mohoneebaro.”  The  fruit 
is  said  to  be  poisonous,  but  the  seeds  are  used 
medicinally  for  fever. 

7L  Ambaleta.  Extreme  height  12  feet.. 
Circumference  14  feet.  Height  from  ground 
to  the  intersection  of  the  first  branch,  3 feet. 
The  juice  of  the  leaves  is  mixed  with  Mercury 
and  taken  internally  for  rheumatism  and  other 
diseases. 

72  Kotoko.  Strychnos  potatorum  P Extremal' 
height  40  feet.  Circumference  4 feet.  Height 
from  ground  to  the  intersection  of  the  first 
branch,  9 feet.  Chiefly  used  for  firewood,  tlmuglS 
bandy  wheels  and  ploughshares  arc  occasionally 
made  of  this  wood.  The  seeds  have  the  curious 
property  of  purifying  muddy  water,  and  are 
constantly  used  for  that  purpose  by  the.  natives 
who  rub  the  inside  of  their  lotas  and  brass  pots 
with  them.  They  are  also  used  lor  killing  fish 
in  the’ same  way  as  the  fruit  of  the  Potouwa. 
The  fruit  is  used  medicinally. 
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73  Porto  koorwnn.  Extreme  height  20  feet, 
ircumference  1 foot.  Height  from  ground 
) the  intersection  of  the  first  branch,  5 feet, 
hiefly  remarkable  on  account  of  its  seeds,  called 
ere  lndrajebho,  which  are  used  medicinally  and 
eld  in  great  estimation.  The  juice  of  the  leaves 

uriven  to  young  cattle  to  destroy  worms.  The 
ark  is  also  used  medicinally.  The  tree  abounds. 

74  Patolce.  Bignonea  Suaveolens  ? Extreme 
eight  20  feet.  Circumference  ]-*-  feet.  Height 
om  ground  to  the  intersection  of  the  first 
ranch,  1 2 feet.  The  bark  is  employed  medici- 
nllv.  No  use  seems  to  bemade  of  the  wood, 
lie  tree  is  not  very  common. 

75  Pamphoonea.  Bignonin  chelonoides  ? Ex- 
eme  height  20  feet.  Circumference  1 foot. 

from  ground  to  the  intersection  of 
first  branch,  8 feet.  The  bark  and  fruit 
e employed  medicinally,  but  no  use  is  made  of 
he  wood. 

76  Nooniaree,  Looniaree  or  Noonononea.  Ex- 
•eme  height  36  feet.  Circumference  4 feet.  Height 
•oin  ground  to  the  intersection  of  the  first 
ranch,  7 feet.  A common  tree,  chiefly  used 
>r  firewood  though  ploughshares  are  occa- 
ionally  made  from  this  wood.  The  bark  is 
mployed  medicinally  in  fever. 

77  Gooroohado.  Extreme  height  22  feet, 
circumference  2 feet.  Height  from  ground 
o the  intersection  of  the  first  blanch,  10 
;et.  Chiefly  used  for  firewood  though  rafters 
re  occasionally  made  of  this  wood. 

78  Hinjolo  ; Eugenia  acutangula  ? Extreme 
eight  30  feet.  Circumference  4£  feet.  Height 
com  ground  to  the  intersection  of  the  first 
ranch,  6 feet.  Grows  in  abundance  on  the 
auks  of  rivers.  The  wood  is  not  affected  by 
amp,  and  is  therefore  generally  used  for  the 
,'oodeu  frame  work  at  the  bottom  of  wells.  Rice 
louuders  are  also  made  of  it.  The  bark  is 
iven  medicinally  to  women  after  childbirth. 

79  Lodhoka  sijhoo  Euphorbia  Tirucalli?  Ex- 
reme height  20  feet.  Circumference  2 feet.  Height 
mm  ground  to  the  intersection  of  the  first 
'ranch,  6 feet.  Not  common.  It  is  said  to  yield 

sort  of  milk  which  is  made  into  a cataplasm 
nd  applied  to  boils  &c.  It  is  also  used  for  killing 
,sh  by  the  key  outs. 

80  Salora.  Extreme  height  22  feet.  Cireum- 
erence  1 foot.  Height  from  ground  to  the  in- 
ersectior.  of  the  first  branch,  5 feet.  A com- 
ma tree  only  used  for  firewood.  The  leaves  are 
a ten. 

81  Khakodha.  Extreme  height  30  feet.  Cir- 
umference  2 feet.  Height  from  ground  to  the 
ntersection  of  the  first  branch,  9 feet.  A coin- 
non  tree  only  used  for  firewood. 

82  Khookoondea.  Extreme  height  30  feet, 

lircu inference 2 feet  Height  from  ground  to  the 
ntersection  of  the  first  branch,  9 feet.  A com- 
non  tree  only  used  for  firewood.  I 3( 
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83  lvillakooroowan.  Extreme  height  20  feet. 
Circumference  1 foot.  Height  from  ground  to  the 
intersection  of  the  first  branch,  6 feet.  The 
fire  sticks  used  by  the  shikarees  for  night 
hunting  are  taken  from  this  tree.  It  also  yields 
an  oil  which  is  applied  to  the  sores  of  cattle. 
The  tree  is  common. 

84  lvoeto  Feronia  elephnntum.  Extreme  height 
50  feet.  Circumference  5 feet.  Height  from 
ground  to  the  intersection  of  the  first  branch,  10 
feet.  Bandy  wheels  are  sometimes  made  of  this 
wood.  The  tree  is  not  very  common-  The 
fruit  is  eaten  and  the  gum  which  this  tree 
yields  is  much  used. 

85  Mosanea.  Exti  erne  height  15  feet.  Circum- 
ference 2-i-  feet.  Height  from  ground  to  the 
intersection  of  the  first  branch,  4 feet.  Not 
very  common.  The  bark  is  used  medicinally 
for  wounds  and  sores.  The  wood  is  useless 
except  for  firewood. 

S6  Gongosheolee  Dondeepoholo.  Extreme 
height  25  feet.  Circumference  3 feet.  Height  from 
ground  to  the  intersection  of  the  first  branch, 
7 feet.  No  use  seems  to  be  made  of  the  wood. 
The  flower  which  has  a powerful  perfume  is 
offered  in  all  the  pagodas  to  the  presiding 
divinity. 

87  ' Pendoora.  Extreme  height  20  feet.  Cir- 
cumference 2 feet.  Height  from  ground  to  the 
intersection  of  the  first  branch,  1 foot.  1 he 
fruit  is  eaten  and  the  bark  used  medicinally. 
The  wood  is  useless  except  for  firewood. 

8S  Ambhota.  Extreme  height  20  feet.  Cir- 


ground to 


the 
Useless 


curaference  2 feet  Height  from 
intersection  of  the  first  branch,  7 feet, 
except  for  firewood. 

89  Kopassea.  Extreme  height  20  feet.  Cir- 
cumference 2 feet.  Height  from  ground  to  the 
intersection  of  the  first  branch,  7 feet.  Useless 
except  for  firewood. 

90  Potoobaolo.  Extreme  height  45  feet.  Cir- 
cumference 4 feet.  Height  from  ground  to  the 
intersection  of  the  first  branch,  12  feet. 
Occasionally  used  for  handy  wheels  and  plough- 
shares. Ihe  leaves  are  eaten  as  a soit  of 
vegetable  by  the  Hill  people.  Tolerably  common. 

91  Joree.  Extreme  height  60  feet.  Circum- 
ference 5 feet.  Height  from  ground  to  the  intei - 
section  of  the  first  branch,  S feet.  Bandy 
wheels  are  occasionally  made  of  this  wood, 
which  is  also  burnt  for  firewood.  1 he  seeds 
are  eaten  by  the  Khonds.  rlhe  tree  is  tolerably 
common. 

92  Choehena.  Extreme  height  GO  feet.  Cir- 
cumference 5 feet.  Height  from  ground  to  the 
iniersection  of  the  first  branch,  9 feet.  Chiefly 
used  for  firewood,  the  tree  bring  tolerably 
common.  The  bark  is  used  medicinally  in  fever, 
The  milk  is  given  medicinally  to  children  in  a 
disease  called  “ Doobellee. 

93  Bokmo,  Cmsalpinia  sappan.  Extreme  height 
36  feet.  CivcumErence  2 feet.  Height  from 
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ground  to  the  intersection  of  the  fir$t  brunch, 
8 feet.  The  common  powder  used  at  the 
llolee  festival  is  extracted  from  the  wood 
of  this  tree.  It  is  not  very  plentiful. 

94  Ghunteoh  Patoolee.  Extreme  height  22 
feet.  Circumference  1-J-  feet.  Height  from  ground 
to  the  intersection  of  the  first  branch,  1 ()  feet. 
Used  occasionally  for  axletrees  and  rafters 
but  chiefly  for  firewood,  the  tree  being  rather 
common. 

95  Chorayegodee.  Extreme  height  22  feet. 
Circumference  1-|  feet.  Height  from  the  ground 
to  the  intersection  of  the  first  branch,  6 feet.  Used 
for  firewood. 

96  Amboodha  spondias  mangifera  ? Extreme 
height  39  feet.  Crcumference  2|-  feet.  Height 
from  the  ground  to  the  intersection  of  the  first 
branch,  7 feet.  Used  for  firewood.  The  fruit 
is  eaten.  Tree  tolerably  common. 

97  Kontabaolo.  Extreme  height  30  feet.  Cir- 
cumference 2 feet.  Height  from  the  ground  to 
the  intersection  of  the  first  branch,  7 feet.  The  tree 
abounds  and  is  chiefly  used  for  firewood,  though 
ploughshares  are  occasionally  made  of  the  wood. 
The  bark  is  used  medicinally. 

9S  Borodha.  Extreme  height  30  feet.  Cir- 
cumference 2 feet-  Height  from  the  ground  to  the 
intersection  of  the  first  branch,  8 feet.  Tolerably 
common  and  used  for  firewood.  The  leaves 
are  eaten  as  a sort  of  vegetable. 

99  Ghoralanjea  or  Tentara  ? Extreme  height 
30  feet.  Circumference  3 feet.  Height  from  the 
ground  to  the  intersection  of  the  first  branch,  10 
feet.  Used  for  spinning  wheels,  sugar  presses 
and  ploughshares,  and  burnt  for  firewood,  being 
tolerably  common. 

100  Kodumbo  Nauclea  oriental  ? Nauclea 
cadamba?  Extreme  height  80  feet.  Circumference 
6 feet.  Height  from  the  ground  to  the  intersection 
of  the  first  branch,  32  feet.  This  is  sometimes 
made  into  boats  in  the  manner  previously  de- 
scribed. The  flower  is  offered  at  the  shrines  of 
the  Hindoo  gods. 

101  Rooradea.  Extreme  height  12  feet.  Cir- 
cumference 1 foot.  Height  from  the  ground  to 
the  intersection  of  the  first  branch,  3 feet.  The 
fruit  is  eaten  ; but  no  use  is  made  of  the  tree 

102  Hadakonkalee.  Extreme  height  12  feet. 
Circumference  2 feet.  Height  from  the  ground 
to  the  intersection  of  the  first  branch,  4 feet. 
Useless. 

103  Goonaieho  Neriutn  odoratum  ? Ex- 
treme height  25  feet.  Circumference  2 feet. 
Height  from  the  ground  to  the  intersection  of 
the  first  branch,  6 feet.  This  is  the  oleander 
tree  and  is  tolerably  common. 

104  Gooroobolee.  Extreme  height  18  feet. 
Circumference  2 feet.  Height  from  the  ground 
to  the  intersection  of  the  first  branch,  4 feet.  Wood 
useless.  The  fruit  is  employed  medicinally. 

105  Kodoro.  Extreme  height  30  feet.  Cir- 
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cumference  2}  feet.  Height  from  the  ground  ti- 
the intersection  of  the  first  branch,  12  feet.  Oi,tv 
used  for  firewood.  ' 

106  Gondopolaso.  Extreme  height  45  feet 
Circumference  2}  feet.  Height  from  the  ground 
to  the  intersection  of  the  first  branch, 8 feet.  Bandy 
wheels  and  ploughshares  are  occasionally  made 
of  this  wood,  but  it  is  chiefly  burnt  for  firewood 
being  tolerably  common. 

_ 107  Solmjo  Maree.  Extreme  height  25  feet. 
Circumference  1-1  feet.  Height  from  the  ground 
to  the  intersection  of  the  first  branch,  8 
feet.  Tolerably  common  iuBodogoda,  where  it  is 
burnt  for  firewood  but  not  in  Goomsur.  The 
bark  is  used  medicinally. 

108  Mohonea  Yangueria  spinosa  ? Extreme 
height  25  feet.  Circumference  1a  feet.  Height 
from  the  ground  to  the  intersection  of  the  first 
branch,  S feet.  Used  for  firewood.  The  bark  is  em- 
ployed medicinally  in  fever.  Tolerably  common. 

109  Kolee  lvouradea.  Extreme  height  25  feet 
Circumference  li  feet.  Height  from  the  ground 
to  the  intersection  of  the  first  branch,  8 
feet.  1’olerably  common  and  burnt  for  firewood,  the 
leaves  are  applied  to  wounds.  The  fruit  is  eaten. 

110  Dalosingha  or  Taloosinghee.  Extreme, 
height  25  feet.  Circumference  1-i  feet.  Height 
from  the  ground  to  the  intersection  of  the  first 
branch,  6 feet.  Abounds,  and  is  burnt  for 
firewood  and  charcoal.  Ploughshares  are  some- 
times made  of  the  wood. 

111  Meresiugha.  Extreme  height  30  feet.: 
Circumference  2A  feet.  Height  from  the  ground 
to  the  intersection  of  the  first  branch,  8 feet.: 
Tolerably  common,  and  burnt  for  firewood.  The 
leaves  are  used  in  curry  stuff. 

112  Konchona,  Michelia  champaca  ? Extreme 
height  30  feet.  Circumference  2-^  feet.  Height 
from  the  ground  to  the  intersection  of  the 
first  branch,  8 feet.  Tolerably  common.  Plough- 
shares are  occasionally  made  of  the  wood. 
The  flowers  tire  offered  at  the  shrines  of  the  Hin- 
doo divinities.  There  are  two  varieties  of  the 
tree  called  respectively  the  “ Dliobo”  and  Rongo, 

1 1 3 Boroana  Capparis  trifoiiata  ? crataeva 
tapia  ? Dyosperos  cordifolia  ? Extreme  height  40 
feet.  Circumference  5 feet.  Height  from  the 
ground  to  the  iutersection  of  the  first  branch,  9 
feet.  Tolerably  common  and  burnt  for  firewood. 
The  bark  is  used  medicinally  for  wounds. 

114  Neraso.  Extreme  height  25  feet.  Cir- 
cumference 2i  feet.  Height  from  the  ground 
to  the  intersection  of  the  first  branch,  S feet. 
Tolerably  common  and  burnt  for  firewood. 
Ploughshares  are  sometimes  made  of  the  wood. 
The  bark  is  used  medicinally  for  wounds. 

115  Nngishvoro  Mesua  ferrea  ? Extreme 
height  30  feet.  Circumference  3£  feet.  Height 
from  the  ground  to  the  intersection  of  the  first  I 
branch,  9 feet.  A medicine  used  for  diarrhoea,  . 
rheumatism  &c.  is  extracted  from  the  flower. 
The  flowers  are  worn  by  the  Orivas  and  the  Ra- 
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ths  stuff  their  pillows  with  them.  The  tree  is 
olerablv  common,  but  no  use  seems  to  be  made 
f the  wood. 

1 ] 6 Rahana.  Extreme  height  30  feet.  Circum- 
3rence  1 feet.  Height  from  the  ground  to  the 
ntersection  of  the  first  branch,  11  feet.  Tolerably 
•ommon  and  burn  for  firewood  ; wooden  pestles 
nd  ploughshares  are  sometimes  made  of  this 

rood.  , 

1 17  Pochoboro.  Extreme  height  30  feet.  Cir- 
aimference  2|  feet.  Height  from  the  ground  to 
he  intersection  of  the  first  branch,  6 feet.  Toler- 
ibly  common,  only  used  for  firewood  and  char- 
oal. 

11.8  Ponposo  Komaree.  Extreme  height  30 
eet.  Circumference  2 feet.  Height  from  the 
pound  to  the  intersection  of  the  first  branch,  8 

eet. 

119  Kola  sahajo.  Extreme  height  50  feet. 
Circumference  4 feet.  Height  from  the  ground 
,o  the  intersection  of  the  first  branch.  18  feet. 
Abounds  and  is  burnt  for  firewood  and  potash. 
L'he  bark  is  used  in  tanning. 

120  Pitolo.  Extreme  height  30  feet.  Circuin- 
ereuce  2 feet.  Height  from  the  ground  to  the 
ntersection  of  the  first  branch,  6 feet.  Abounds 
jut  is  only  burnt  for  firewood. 

121  Choureeona.  Extreme  height  30  feet. 
Circumference  3 feet.  Height  from  the  ground  to 
;he  intersection  of  the  first  branch,  8 feet.  Tolera- 
bly common  and  burnt  for  firewood.  The  bark  is 
lsed  medicinally  for  rheumatism.  The  flowers 
ire  worn. 

122  Chalodhoua  Erytlirina  indica  P Extreme 
leight  30  feet.  Circumference  2 feet.  Height 
'rom  the  ground  to  the  intersection  of  the  first 
aranch,  6 feet.  Only  used  for  firewood.  Abounds. 

123  Paneeollo.  Extreme  height  40  feet.  Cir- 
mmference  2 feet.  Height  from  the  ground  to  the 
.ntersection  of  the  first  branch,  8 feet.  Tolerably 
common  aud  burnt  for  firewood.  The  bark  is 
used  medicinally. 

124  Dharonjo.  Extreme  height  GO  feet.  Cir- 
cumference 4 feet.  Height  from  the  ground  to  the 
intersection  of  the  first  brand),  8 feet,.  Tolerably 
common.  No  use  seems  to  be  made  of  the  wood. 
The  bark  is  used  medicinally  by  women  after  child- 
birth ; the  juice  of  the  leaves  is  supposed  to  cure 
itch. 

125  Beejee  Kooroowan.  Extreme  height  25 
feet.  Circumference  2 feet.  Height  from  the 
ground  to  the  intersection  of  the  first  branch,  8 
feet.  Tolerably  common,  and  burnt  for  firewood. 
The  milk  is  used  for  wounds. 

126  Oshoko  Jonesia  asoca?  Extreme  height 
50  feet.  Circumference  3 feet.  Height  from  the 
ground  to  the  intersection  of  the  first  branch,  8 feet. 
Scarce  in  Goomsur,  but  abounds  in  Bodogoda, 
where  it  is  burnt  for  firewood.  The  flowers  are 
offered  at  the  shrines  of  the  Hindoo  divinities. 
The  bark  is  used  medicinally  for  diarrhsea. 


127  Korrn  Strychnos  nux  vomica  ? Extreme 
height  50  feet.  Circumference  5 feet.  Height 
from  the  ground  to  the  intersection  of  the  first 
branch, 20  feet. Bandy  wheels  and  ploughshares  are 
made  of  this  wood.  The  seeds  are  poisonous  but 
are  used  medicinally.  Iron  tools  are  sharpened  on 
blocks  of  this  wood.  'L'he  leaves  are  eaten  by 
Vishnovos.  The  tree  is  tolerably  common 

128  Baygoona.  Extreme  height  21  feet.  Cir- 
cumference i foot.  Height  from  the  ground 
to  the  intersection  of  the  first  branch,  5 feet. 
The  wood  is  useless  except  for  firewood.  The 
leaves  are  used  medicinally  for  fever.  The  tree 
is  tolerably  common. 

129  Solopo.  Extreme  height  40  feet.  Circum- 

ference 3 feet.  Height  from  the  ground  to  the 
intersection  of  the  first  branch,  28  feet.  This  is  a 
palm  held  in  great  estimation  by  the  Khonds  on 
account  of  the  intoxicating  liquor  which  they 
draw  from  it,  the  inside  of  the  tree  when 
pounded  forms  a sort  of  flour,  which  is 
eaten  by  the  Khonds  and  also  by  Hindoos 
in  times  of  scarcity.  The  tree  is  not  very 
common.  With  regard  to  trees  of  this 

class,  it  seems  sufficient  to  state  that  there 
are  two  kinds  of  date  trees  termed  respectively 
the  “ Bodo  and  Sano  khojeree  the  latter  is  very 
common,  the  former  scarce. 

130  Shyalee.  Circumference  1^- feet.  This 
is  a large  creeper  which  abounds  in  the  jungles, 
and  yields  a fibre  which  is  most  extensively  used. 
The  leaves  are  used  for  eating  from  and  for 
making  “ tullaries”  small  umbrellas  worn  on  the 
head.  The  Seeds  are  used  medicinally. 

131  Polaso,  Butea  frondosa  ? Circumference 
1-i-  feet.  A common  creeper  remarkable  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  lac  which  it  yields.  The  leaves  are 
used  for  eating  from,  the  flower  yields  a red  dye 
which  is  used  for  the  sectarian  mark  of  the  wor- 
shippers of  Vishnoo,  and  is  mixed  with  the 
Bokmo,  to  produce  the  red  powder  used  at  the  . 
Holee  festival. 

132  Contayecoollee.  Circumference  1^  feet. 
This  is  also  a large  common  creeper.  The  charcoal 
used  in  making  country  gun  powder,  is  made 
by  burning  this  tree.  The  chatty  used  in  pa- 
cottahs  is  placed  in  a frame  work  made  of  this 
wood. 

133  Pichoolee.  Circumference  1£  feet.  This 
is  a large  creeper  which  is  very  common.  The 
bark  is  used  medicinally  for  wounds  and  con- 
tusions. 

134  Shalimbobanso.  Extreme  height  40  feet. 
Circumference  2-j  feet.  Two  species  of  bamboo 
which  abound. 

135  Conta  banso  Bambusa  spina.  Extreme 
height  80  feet.  Circumference  1£  feet.  Two  spe- 
cies of  bamboo  which  abound. 

136  Bolungee  banso.  Extreme  height  25  feet. 
Circumference  foot.  Two  species  of  bamboo 
which  are  not  common. 

137  Soondovogoyan  banso.  Extreme  height 
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30  feet.  Circumference  3*  feet.  Two  species  of ; first  branch,  6 feet 
bamboo  which  are  not  common.  ploughs  and  mallets. 

138  Bono  komaree.  Extreme  height  50  feet.  ) 149  Narin^hee. 

Circumierence  3 feet.  Height  from  ground  to  the  ' Circumference  3 feet 
intersection  of  the  first  branch,  10  feet.  Used  for 
planks,  boxes  and  walking  sticks.  It  is  scarce. 


139  Baee  Dhimeree.  Extreme  height  30  feet. 
Circumference  24  teet.  Height  from  ground  to 
the  intersection  of  the  first  branch,  8 feet.  Burnt 
for  fire  wood  being  tolerably  common. The  leaves 
are  used  for  eating  from  ; the  fruit  is  eaten.  Not 
very  common. 

140  Moddoro  goodee.  Extreme  height  40  feet. 
Circumference  2-|  feet.  Height  from  the  ground  to 
the  intersection  of  the  first  branch,  8 feet.  Used 
for  ploughshares  and  rafters  and  burnt  for  fire- 
wood, not  very  common. 

141  Babolo.  Extreme  height  25  feet.  Circum- 
ference 2 feet.  Height  from  the  ground  to  the 
intersection  of  the  first  branch,  8 feet.  Used  for 
ploughshares,  sugar  crushers,  and  for  fire-wood, 
not  very  common. 

142  Jundamaree.  Extreme  height  30  feet.  Cir- 
cumference 2 1 feet.  Height  from  the  ground  to 
the  intersection  of  the  first  branch,  6 feet.  Used 
for  ploughshares,  and  burnt  for  fire-wood,  being- 
very  common. 

143  Woon.  Extreme  height  60  feet.  Circum- 
ference 5 feet.  Height  from  the  ground  to  the 
intersection  of  the  first  branch,  5 feet.  No  use  is 
made  of  the  wood,  the  tree  is  prized  on  account 
of  its  fruit  which  is  pickled,  and  eaten  in  other 
forms,  the  leaves  are  used  for  eating  from  ; the 
flowers  are  eaten.  The  tree  is  scarce. 

144  Koromonga,  Aveorhoa  Carambola  ? Ex- 
treme height  36  feet.  Circumference  3i  feet. 
Height  from  the  ground  to  the  intersection  of  the 
first  branch,  9 feet.  No  use  is  made  of  the  wood, 
the  tree  is  prized  on  account  of  the  fruit  which 
is  pickled.  The  (lowers  are  given  medicinally  to 
children.  The  tree  is  scarce. 

145  Dhosora  Khendhoo.  Extreme  height  60 
feet.  Circumference  5 feet.  Height  from  tlw 
ground  to  the  intersection  of  the  first  branch,  18 
feet.  Used  for  ploughshares  and  bandies.  The 
fruit  is  eaten.  The  wood  is  tolerably  common 
and  is  burnt  for  fire-wood. 

146  Ambelee  toba,  Citrus  medica  ? Ex- 
treme height  30  feet.  Circumference  1 foot. 
Height  from  the  ground  to  the  intersection  of  the 
first  branch,  6 feet.  Wood  useless  except  for 
fire-wood.  The  bark  is  used  medicinally  for  colic 
and  diseases  of  the  stomach.  The  fruit  is  pickled. 
The  tree  is  not  common. 

147  Modoroo  toba.  Extreme  height  30  feet. 
Circumference  1 foot.  Height  from  the  ground  to 
the  intersection  of  the  first  branch,  9 feet.  Wood 
useless  except  for  fire-wood.  The  tree  is  com- 
mon. The  fruit  is  eaten. 

148  Kheerokolee,  Mimusops  Knuki  ? Ex- 
treme height  30  feet.  Circumference  3 feet. 
Height  from  the  ground  to  the  intersection  of  the 


A hard  wood,  used  f01 
It  is  not  common.  , 
Extreme  height  30  feet 
Height  from  the  groune 
to  the  intersection  of  the  first  branch,  7 feet.  Usee 
(or  ploughshares  and  bandies.  It  is  tolerabh 
common  and  burnt  for  fiiewood. 

1 50  Kossaye.  Extreme  height  22  feet.  Circum- 
ference 1 foot.  Height  from  the  ground  to  the 
intersection  of  the  first  branch,  7 feet.  Useless  ex 
cept  for  firewood. 

R.  M.  MACDONALD, 
Assistant  Agent, 

Russellcondaii.  Assistant  Agent’s  Office,  Mi- 
December  1854. 


(8203)  Hindustan  Timber  Trees : Dr.  Rox- 
burgh's Woods  of  Hindustan. 


The  specific  gravities  have  been  calculated 
from  comparatively  imperfect  data,  and  therefore 
can  only  be  regarded  as  rough  approximations. 


1 

Acacia  odoratissima  

'Wc.iglit  per 
cubic  foot, 
lbs.  oi 

45  6 

2 

Artocarpus  chaplaslia  

34 

12 

3 

Averrhoa  carrambola 

39 

11 

4 

Castanea  indica  

33 

0 

5 

Cedrela  Toona  

39 

9 

6 

Cynometra  polyandra  

52 

10 

7 

Diospyros  racemosa  

34 

11 

8 

Dombeya  melanoxylon 

71 

9 

9 

Engelhardtia  pterocarpa  ... 

39 

14 

10 

Gmelina  arborea  

32 

3 

11 

Guacua. 

41 

14 

12 

Gundruey  

34 

15 

13 

Jeuh  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

36 

11 

14 

Lagerstrcemia  Reginae  

46 

8 

15 

Loquat 

46 

11 

16 

Melia  Azadirachta 

46 

1 

17 

Nerium  tinctorium 

39 

4 

18 

Odina  Wodier 

41 

0 

19 

Osyris  peltata 

30 

8 

20 

Palm 

57 

9 

21 

Quercus  fenestrata 

47 

0 

22 

„ lanceofolia 

41 

10 

23 

,,  lappacea 

51 

4 

24 

Red  sanders 

46 

14 

25 

Santalum  album  ...  

47 

13 

26 

Sassafras  

32 

12 

27 

Scytalia  ... 

44 

S 

0 

28 

„ trijuga 

60 

29 

Sophora  robust  a 

42 

4 

30 

Swietenia  febrifuga  

54 

14 

31 

Terminalia  Chebula 

42 

10 

32 

,,  citrina 

60 

2 

33 

Tetranthera  nitida 

34 

4 

34 

Vateria  lancifolia 

53 

15 

Specimens  of  the  wood  of  the  Indian  cedar 
Gedrus  Deodara,  and  of  the  cypress,  “ cupressus 
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rulosa,”  from  the  Himalayas,  were  shown  by 
r ltoy le  at  the  Exhibition  of  .185  I : tlie  for* 
er  has  been  introduced  into  England  as  a 
.Hutiful  ornamental  tree  and  appears  to  promise 
sll  as  a useful  timber  tree,  ns  the  wood  works 
i'll  and  freely. 


Height.  Diameter . 

46  Kayu  Nilong  biuar  90  ft.  A species  of  Palm 

47  do.  Sabadia  90  do.  feet. 

48  do.  Samala  50  2-}  do. 

.^49  do.  Saryiah  80  o do. 
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Dadarru, 

Gabar  Buto,  about 
Jatichina, 

Kalim  pupa  tandok 
Kayu  Aru,  about 


Height.  Diameter. 


30 

feet 

2 

feet. 

60 

do 

o 

O 

do. 

60 

do 

H 

do. 

2 to  15 

do 

H 

do. 

60 

do 

3 

do. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Arang,  grows  to  a large  size  in  Borneo 


Arm,  30 

Benatore  bukit  70 
Bencoola,  about  60 
Badak  utan.  A fruit 


tree. 


Bidarru, 
ascented  tree. 
Impas 
Gading, 
Jamber, 


80 

40 

25  to 
30 


o 

3 


30  1 

2 
9 


Kandis  Daham,  30  feet  high 
diameter.  A fruit  tree. 


do 
do. 
do. 

do 

do. 

do. 

do, 

feet  in 


.6 

do 

Kalam  Pappa,  30 

2 

do. 

17 

do 

Karye,  20 

n 

do. 

8 

do 

Kapur  Rangin  90  to  100  do  4 to  5 do. 

.9 

do 

Kuing,  70 

3 

do. 

10 

do 

Kapur,  90  to  120 

5 

do. 

il 

do 

Koning  utan,  40 

H 

do. 

12 

do 

Kamuning, 

o* 

do. 

53 

do 

Liman, 

o* 

do. 

14 

do 

Laoh.  Small  tree. 

15 

do 

Leda  Karbau,  about  60 

3 

do. 

16 

do 

Malam 

3 

do. 

17 

do 

Nasi  nasi.  40 

2 

do. 

28 

do 

Oobah,  40 

ii 

do. 

bark  used  to  dye  red. 

19 

do 

Plye,  (root), 

10 

do 

Palah  Palawan  30 

H 

do. 

51 

do 

Petong,  30 

n 

do. 

52 

do 

Rask,  40 

2 i 

do. 

53 

do 

Rangas,  30  feet  high  1^  feet 

in  diame 

ter.  Used  for  common  furniture. 

54 

do 

Sampilou,  60 

H 

do. 

15  do 


56  do 


Senangannum  bukit,  90  feet  high  4 
feet  in  diameter.  The  fruit  yields  an  oil. 
Samuck,  30  feet  high  2 feet  in  diam- 
ter.  Used  for  dyeing. 

Senang  Awan,  90  to  120 
Sarogan  25 

Tampui  pyah.  A fruit  tree. 

Foro  30  to  35 
do.  Tobah  tobahutan  30 
do.  Taratang  20  to  30 
do.  UratMata  90  to  100 
do.  Madang  sisik  50 
do.  Madang  lada  30 


do. 

do. 

do 

do. 


5 to 


3 

o 

o 

2 


6 ft. 
do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


3 to  4 do. 
do. 
2 do. 


2-J. 

a 


(8205)  Madras  Timber  Trees,  Timber  and  Fancy 
Woods,  being  a classified  list  of  woods,  native, 
or  grown  in  the  Madias  Presidency,  from  the 
Juries’  Reports,  Madras  Exhibition:  1855  ; Dr. 
Hugh  Cleghorn,  Reporter. 

1.  Acacia  arabica,  Babool,  Eng.  Baboola.  Hind. 
Curvala,  Tam.  Nulla  toornma  curra,  Tel. 
This  very  hard  tough  wood  is  extensively  used, 
but  cannot  be  obtained  of  large  size,  and  is  gene- 
rally very  crooked.  It  is  used  for  plough  shares, 
naves  of  wheels,  &c.,  and  generally  for  all  purpo- 
ses, for  which  a bent  hard  wood  is  required.  It 
makes  excellent  tent  pegs. 

The  tree  is  found  in  every  district,  and  is  wor- 
thy of  cultivation  on  account  of  ils  gum,  timber, 
and  its  seeds,  a favorite  food  of  sheep,  &c.  It  is  of 
rapid  growth,  and  requires  no  water,  flourishing- 
in  dry  arid  plains,  and  especially  in  black  cotton 
soil,  where  other  trees  or  rarely  met  with.  The 
bark  is  extensively  used  for  tanning,  and  gives  a 
reddish  tinge  to  the  leather. 

2.  Acacia  catechu,  Kheir,  Hind.  Wodahalay, 
Tam.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  less  hard  and  du- 
rable than  that  of  the  other  Acacias . 'Hie  tree  is 
small,  and  occurs  more  frequently  in  the  Deccan 
than  in  the  Carnatic.  The  watery  extract  (kut) 
is  largely  manufactured. 

3.  Acacia  leucophloea,  Velvaila,  Tam.  Telia 
toornma,  Tel.  Kikar,  Ilind.  A good  dark  colour- 
ed wood,  but  generally  small.  The  specific  name 
is  given  from  the  whitish  colour  of  the  bark, 
which  is  used  in  distilling  arrack.  This  Acacia 
is  easily  distinguished  by  its  panicled  globular 
inflorescence  and  stipulary  thorns. 

4.  Acacia  odoratissima,  Caroovangay,  Tam. 
A strong  and  heavy  wood  of  rapid  growth,  attain- 
ing considerable  size,  and  well  suited  for  naves 
and  felloes  of  wheels.  The  tree  is  abundant, 
and  grows  in  almost  any  soil.  The  grain  is  or- 
namental but  rather  open. 

5.  Acacia  speciosa,  Dirisana,  Tel.  Velvangay, 
Tam.  A very  serviceable  timber,  easily  procured 
at  Madras,  this  is  the  A.  serissa,  which  is  exten- 
sively planted  along  the  Ganges  Canal.  The  tree 
is  of  large  size  and  rapid  growth,  the  wood  of 
light  colour,  durable  and  very  hard. 

6.  Acacia  sundra,  Currangally,  Tam.  Avery 
hard,  heavy  and  durable  wood,  used  for  posts 
and  rice  pestles.  The  tree  is  rather  large  and 
abundant,  but  the  wood  is  not  generally  to  be  ob- 
tained in  the  market  in  planks  of  any  size.  At 
Guntoor,  Mr.  Rohde  states  that  posts  5 feet 
long,  are  procurable,  at  12  Rs.  per  100,  these 
are  well  suited  for  fencing,  though  the  non-elastic 
nature  of  the  wood  is  unfavourable  to  the  holding 
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of  nails  driven  into  it.  The  natives  regard  it  ns 
the  most  durable  wood  for  posts  in  house  building. 

8.  Adennnthera  pavonina.  Wood  hard,  dur- 
able, red,  yielding  a dye,  not  procurable  general- 
ly in  any  quantity.  The  tree  is  of  handsome 
appearance. 

10.  Ailanthus  exeelsa,  Peddu  man,  Tel.  Peru 
marum,  Tam.  A large  tree,  resembling  the  ash 
in  general  appearance,  wood  light  and  white, 
used  for  making  sword  handles,  &c. 

11.  Alangium  decapetalum,  Alinjee  marum, 
Tam  Anisarooly  Mara,  Can.  Akola,  Hind.  The 
wood  is  said  by  Roxburgh  to  be  “ beautiful” 
and  Wight  found  it  to  sustain  a weight  of  310  lbs. 
but  he  had  never  seen  a ten  inch  plank.  The 
jury  had  no  means  of  verifying  these  statements, 
only  one  specimen  having  been  forwarded  to 
them. 

15.  Aquilaria  Agallocha— Eagle  wood  or 
Aloes  wood.  Aglay  marum,  Tam.  Agar,  Hind. 
Contains  a fragrant  resinous  substance.  The 
specimen  from  Shemogah  is  green  and  old,  (the 
two  others  are  yellow,  and  appear  to  have  been 
obtained  from  a different  tree.)  It  remains  to 
identify  the  tree  yielding  this  odoriferous  wood, 
which  is  sold  by  weight,  and  is  reported  to  have 
been  brought  from  the  Malayan  Peninsula. 

Iff.  Areca  catechu — Betel  nut  palm,  Sooparee, 
Hind.  Camoogoo,  Tam.  A palm  of  remarkably 
perpendicular  growth,  attaining  a height  of  30  or 
40  feet  with  a tuft  of  feathery  leaves  at  the  ex- 
treme top,  the  trunk  is  only  a few  inches  in  dia- 
meter, the  structure  of  the  wood  is  like  that  of 
palms  in  general,  and  might  be  used  in  turnery 
for  small  objects.  The  nut  is  used  by  the  natives 
with  the  betel  leaf.  It  is  hard  and  peculiarly 
streaked,  and  is  used  in  turnery  for  small  orna- 
mental work.  Used  in  Travancore  for  spear 
handles  and  bows,  for  which  it  is  well  suited, 
being  very  elastic. 

17.  Artocarpus  liirsuta.  Angelie  marum,  Tam. 
A large  tree  used  in  Travancore  for  making- 
canoes,  &c.,  the  trunk  being  hollowed  out 
Rheede  figures  the  tree  and  praises  the  timber. 
It  is  (the  jury  understand)  confined  to  the 
Western  Coast. 

18.  Artocarpus  incisa — Bread  fruit  tree.  A 
tree  of  slow  growth,  not,  uncommon  in  Gardens 
about  Madras. 

19.  Artocarpus  integrifolia — Jack  tree,  Pillah 
Tam.  Panasa,  Tel.  Alasegana  raara,  Can.  Ex- 
cellent timber,  at  first  yellow,  changing  to  brown, 
much  used  for  furniture  in  Ceylon,  somewhat 
resembling  Mahogany  in  colour  and  appearance, 
but  does  not  bear  great  alternations  of  dryness 
and  moisture,  suitable  for  house  carpentry  in 
general.  The  tree  grows  rapidly,  and  the  fruit 
is  prized.  A very  brittle  wood  when  dry. 

20.  Atalantia  monophylla,  Caatyaloo  micha 
marum,  Turn.  A small  tree,  wood  close  grained, 
hard  and  heavy,  ft  is  pale  yellow,  and  if  pro- 
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curable  of  sufficient  size,  would  be  very  valuable 
for  cabinet  purposes. 

23.  Azadirachta  Indicn,  Neem  tree,  Vaypum 
marum,  Tam.  Vepn  Mannoo,  Tel.  Hard  heavy 
wood,  when  old,  difficult  to  work,  but  beautifully 
mottled,  as  in  Mr.  Rohde’s  specimen.  The  seed 
affords  a valuable  bitter  oil.  The  tree  is  fornul 
every  where,  attaining  a large  size  in  some  h>ca-, 
lities,  deserving  of  attention  for  ornamental 
work. 

24.  Bassia  longifolia — Mohwa,  ITind.  Elooppa 
marum,  Tam.  llippa  Mannoo,  Tel.  Good  wood 
for  trenails,  it  is  comparatively  free  from  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Teredo  navalis — it  is  procurable, 
among  the  logs  brought  down  the  Godavery.  It: 
is  valued  for  all  purposes,  in  situations  where  it 
is  not  exposed  to  air,  as  planking  of  ships  below 
the  water  line,  frames  on  which  well  walls  are 
built  &c.,  (J.  It.)  Nearly  equal  to  teak  but  small- 
er. Much  used  for  construction  of  carts  at 
Coimbatore,  and  in  Malabar,  where  it  attains  a 
large  size,  it  is  used  for  spars.  (It.  W.)  A 
valuable  fatty  oil  is  obtained  from  the  seed. 

25.  Bauhinia  Richardiana — Introduced  from 
Madagascar,  of  this  wood  we  have  no  knowledge. 
The  trees  in  the  country  being  still  young. 

26.  Bauhinia  tomentosa — Caat  Attie,  Tam. 
A tree  of  small  size,  the  wood  dark  brown  and 
hard— not  much  in  use.  Bark  used  as  cordage.- 
Several  of  the  Bauhinias  yield  dark  coloured 
heavy  and  durable  timber.  Diphylla  is  the  Yepi 
of  Nellore,  Guntoor  and  Masulipatam. 

27.  Bauhinia  variegata — Irkumbalitha  marh, 
Can.  A beautiful  tree  with  variegated  flowers,- 
wood  of  little  use. 

28.  Berrya  ammonilla — Trincomallee  wood, 
Eng,  Tircanamalay  marum,  Tam.  Introduced 
from  Ceylon,  the  wood  is  annually  imported 
from  Trincomallee,  by  which  appellation  it  is 
known  in  the  market.  It  is  highly  esteemed  for 
its  lightness  and  strength,  is  straight-grained— 
slightly  pliant,  tough  and  little  affected  by  the  at- 
mosphere, employed  in  the  construction  of  the 
Massoola  boats  of  Madras  (Wight).  Used  for 
spokes  of  wheels,  helves,  handles,  a pulse, 
frames,  poles  and  shafts  of  carriages,  it  is  inferior 
to  Saul  for  spokes,  and  to  the  Babool  for  some 
other  purposes,  but  it  is  comparatively  light  and 
easily  worked  (Rohde).  The  market  is  still 
dependent  on  importation  from  Ceylon. 

29.  Bignonia  suberosa — A very  handsome 
tree  with  fragrant  flowers  and  spongy  bark, 
which  is  a very  inferior  kind  of  cork. 

31.  Borassus flabelliformis — Palmyrah:  Fauna, 
marum,  Tam.  Tatti  chettoo,  Tel.  This  tree  is 
very  abundant,  especially  in  sandy  tracts  near 
the  sea.  It,  is  used  chiefly  for  rafters,  joists  and 
reapers,  when  of  good  age,  the  timber  is  vef\ 
valuable  for  this  purpose,  the  trunk  is  split  into 
4 for  rafters,  into  8 for  reapers,  these  are  dressfcd  . 
with  an  adze.  Jaffna  Palmvrahs  are  famous, 
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nd  were  largely  imported  in  former  times, 
'ipm  the  structure  ol'  the  fibres,  it  splits  easily 
ii  the  direction  of  its  length,  but  supports  a 
renter  cross  strain  than  any  other  wood  : iron 
ails,  however,  rust  rapidly  in  it.  The  fruit  and 
he  fusiform  roots  of  the  young  trees  (in  the 
iorthern  Circars)  are  used  as  an  article  of  food 
y the  poorer  classes.  The  leaves  are  used  for 
[latching  and  coarse  fibre.  Jaggery  and  Toddy 
re  extracted  from  the  tree,  the  former  is  exten- 
ively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  in  Vizia- 
agrutn  and  Itnjahmundry.  Very  neat  baskets 
f Palmyrah  leaf  are  made  at  Tmnevelly. 

32.  Briedelia  spinosa  P Moolloo  vangay, 
'am.  Wood  not  known  in  Madras,  the  tree  is 
ot  uncommon,  and  attains  a considerable  size 
i the  alpine  jungles. 

33.  Butea  frondosa,  Palas,  Sans.  Dhalc, 
Hud.  Porasum,  Tam.  Thorns  mar  a,  Can. 
Loduga  chettoo,  Tel.  A common  tree  thriving 
ell  in  many  parts  of  the  country  ; flower  deep 
id,  used  as  a dye.  Many  esteem  the  wood  for 
.inpowder  charcoal,  ‘ihe  fields  of  Plassey 
10k  its  name  from  this  tree. 

34.  Csesalpinia  coriaria,  the  Dibi  dibi.  The 
ee  was  introduced  from  seed  supplied  by  Dr. 
rallich,  about  20  years  ago,  the  pods  are  col- 
cted  with  care,  being  valuable  for  tanning  pur* 
jses. 

35.  Coeslpinia  sappan.  The  Sappan  tree, 
uttungay.  Hind.  Isiapanguin,  Vuttunghy, 

: im.  Used  for  dyeing  ; cultivated  in  Paulgnaut 
r the  purpose  of  dyeing  ; the  straw  used  in 
at  making  (Wight),  from  its  high  price  for  this 
lrpose,  not  used  for  carpentry. 

36.  Calophyllum  lnophyllum.  Alexandrian 
mrel,  Eng.  Pinnay  inarum,  Tam.  Woomamara, 
in.  Ponna  chettoo,  Tel.  A beautiful  tree  with 
i appropriate  name,  very  common  ; a good 
mp  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds,  wood  coarse 
ained,  strong,  durable  and  ornamental.  The 
ae  is  worthy  of  attention,  as  it  grows  well  in 
ndy  tracts  close  to  the  sea,  where  few  others 
rive. 

37.  Careya  arborea.  Pailse  marura,  Tam. 
addadanedi,  Tel.  Cumbia,  Can.  Wood  useless, 
e bark  serves  as  cordage,  and  is  used  as  slow 
atch  for  matchlocks  in  N.  Circars. 

38.  Careya  sphcerica.  Wood  useless,  the  bark 
rves  as  cordage,  and  is  used  as  slow  match  for 
atchlocks  in  N.  Circars. 

39.  Caryota  urens.  Bastard  Sago  Palm, 
otaly  pana,  Tam.  Bliynee,  Can.  A very  orna- 
sntal  palm,  furnishes  an  inferior  kind  of  sago 
d also  toddy.  Is  extensively  used  under  the 
ine  of  Napiera  in  Ceylon  for  rafters,  which  are 
ceedingly  hard  and  durable. 

40.  Casuariua  equisitifolia.  This  tree  rvas 
troduced  about  50  years  ago,  and  is  now  well 
tablished,  growing  freely  and  ripening  seed  in 
eat  abundance.  In  general  appearance,  it 
uch  resembles  the  Larch  Fir, — it  grows  in  10 
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years  to  the  height  of  about  30  feet.  It  gener- 
ally grows  very  straight,  and  where  the  main 
shoot  is  broken  or  lopped  off,  throws  out  secon- 
dary shoots  readily  which  are  usually  straight  and 
erect.  It  tluives  best  in  sandy  tracts  along  the  sea 
shore,  and  it  would  be  desirable  to  plant  it  large- 
ly on  the  sand  Hills,  North  and  South  of  Madras 
where  some  numbers  have  already  been  grown. 
Ihe  wood  is  reddish  in  colour,  in  density  and 
appearance  it  somewhat  resembles  Trincomallee. 
It  bears  a great  strain,  is  well  adapted  for  posts, 
and  is  said  to  bear  submersion  in  water  very  well. 
Ihe  bark  contains  tannin,  and  a brown  dye  has 
lately  been  extracted  from  it  by  M.  Jules  L’Epine 
ot  Pondicherry.  On  the  whole,  this  tree  well 
deserves  extensive  cultivation  on  the  sandy  tracts, 
where  it  grows  so  readily. 

41.  Calhartocarpus  fistula,  Koannay  marum, 
Tam.  llcllie,  Tel.  A tree  of  great  beauty,  when 
in  flower,  but  generally  too  small  and  crooked  to 
yield  valuable  timber,  wood  close  grained  and 
used  for  tomtoms,  &c.  In  the  Malabar  forests,  it 
attains  sufficient  size  for  spars  of  native  vessels. 
(Wight.)  Ihe  Bark  is  one  of  the  best  for  tanning. 

42.  Cathartocarpus  lioxbiirghii.  A highly  or- 
namental tree,  in  form  much  resembling  the 
weeping  ash.  It  is  at  present  only  to  be  found  in 
gardens,  but  the  wood  is  hard  and  handsomely 
marked,  and  may  hereafter  prove  a valuable  ad- 
dition to  the  timbers  of  India. 

43.  Cedrela  Toona,  the  Toon  tree,  Toon  marum, 
Tam.  loona,  Ilind.  Tundu,  Can.  A valuable  tree 
of  large  size,  wood  reddish  coloured,  used  all  over 
India  in  cabinet  making,  scarcely  inferior  to 
mahogany,  but  lighter  and  not  so  close  in  the 
grain,  olten  sold  here  under  the  general  name 
of  “ Chittagong  wood.”  It  is  the  most  valuable 
of  the  woods  known  by  that  commercial  name. 
Ii  is  said  to  be  abundant  in  Travancore.  It  is 
very  deserving  of  careful  enquiry,  as  to  locality, 
supply  &c.  with  a view  to  being  brought  into 
more  extensive  use  in  this  Presidency.  The 
specimen  sent  by  general  Cullen  shows  the  grain 
and  polish  remarkably  well : It  is  however  of 
a brighter  colour,  and  apparently  a denser  qua- 
lity than  any  met  with  in  the  market,  induoing 
a^  doubt  as  to  its  being  of  the  same  species, 
hound  in  the  Mysore  and  Salem  jungles  in  large 
quantities,  also  along  the  crest  of  the  ghauts 
from  Travancore  to  Goa. 

44-  Ghickrassa  tabularis,  Aglay  marum.  Wood 
extensively  used  in  cabinet  making,  also  coming 
under  the  denomination  of  “ Chittagong  wood,” 
being  imported  from  that  province,  though  it  is 
abundant  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  Pen- 
insula. It  makes  beautiful  and  light  furniture, 
but  is  apt  (o  warp  during  the  season  of  hot 
laud  winds.  The  wood  is  well  known  and  easily 
procured. 

_ 45.  Chloroxylon  swictenia,  Satin  wood  tree, 
Kodawah  porsli,  Tam.  Billu  kurra,  Tel.  This 
tree  grows  abundantly  in  the  mountainous  dis- 
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tricfa  of  the  Presidency,  but  seldom  attains  a 
large  size,  occasionally  planks  of  10  to  15 
inches  in  breadth  may  be  procured.  The  wood 
is  very  close  grained,  hard  and  durable,  of  a 
light  orange  colour,  takes  a line  polish,  and  is 
suited  for  all  kinds  of  ornamental  purposes,  but 
is  somewhat  apt  to  split.  Eor  picture  frames, 
it  is  nearly  equal  to  American  maple.  The  tim- 
ber bears  submersion  well,  in  some  instances 
it  is  beautifully  feathered.  There  is  this  pecu- 
liarity, satin  wood  loses  its  beauty  by  age,  unless 
protected  by  a coat  of  tine  varnish. 

46.  Cieea  disticha,  Aranelly,  Ilarfiiroovri, 
Bind-  A small  tree  bearing  a round  acid  fruit, 
the  country  gooseberry,  wood  inferior. 

47.  Citrus  aurantiuin,  Orange  tree,  Koliujee 
marum,  Tam.  The  well  known  orange  tree,  wood 
hard,  but  not  available  of  anv  size,  or  in  any 
quantity. 

48.  Cluytia  collina,  Woadoogoo  marum-  Tam. 
Wodesha,  Tel.  A small  tree,  wood  red  colored, 
exceedingly  hard  and  durable,  but  little  is  known 
of  it. 

49.  Cocos  nucifera,  Cocoanut.  tree  ; Tennam 
marum,  Tam.  Narrel,  Hind.  Tenkoi  chettoo, 
Tel.  Kinghena,  Canarese.  This  tree  thrives  well 
on  the  sea  coost,  its  uses  and  produce  are  well 
known,  the  wood  is  occasionally  used  for  reapers 
&c.;  for  which  purposes  it  is  inferior  to  the 
palmyrah.  In  Ceylon,  however,  anil  on  the 
Western  Coast,  hard  and  durable  rafters  are 
procurable  The  Cochin  fibres  were  sent  in  a large 
box  of  this  wood,  the  planks  of  which  are  prettily 
striped  and  of  remarkable  size. 

50.  Gordia  latifolia.  Wood  very  inferior, 
and  of  small  size. 

51  Cyathea  arborea,  Tree  fern.  The  section 
of  this  tree  fern  displays  well  the  structure  of  an 
Acrogenous  stem,  hollow  in  the  centre,  marked 
on  the  outside  by  the  scars  of  the  fallen  leaves, 
and  showing  the  elongation  of  the  axis  by  junc- 
tion of  the  petioles.  Wood  quite  worthless  as  tim- 
ber. 

52  Dalbergia  latifolia,  Blackwood,  Eroopoot- 
too,  Tam.  Bitti,  Gan.  A magnificent  tree,  from 
which  the  well  known  Malabar  black  wood  is 
obtained.  Planks  4 feet  broad  are  often  procurable, 
after  all  the  external  white  wood  has  been  remov- 
ed: it  is  heavy  and  close  grained,  admitting  of 
fine  polish,  very  much  used  for  furniture.  One 
of  the  most  valuable  woods  of  this  presidency. 

53  Dalbergia  sissoides,  Bittymarum,  kar  It- 
ty  or  Blackwood.  This  is  a smaller  tree  than  D. 
latifolia,  but  more  common  in  the  forests,  both 
yield  a blakwood,  and  in  Madras  are  indiscri- 
minately called  “ Rose  wood.”  The  wood  con- 
tains much  oil  which  unfits  it  for  receiving  paint. 

54.  Dalbergia  sissoo,  Sissu,  Tel.  Introduced 
from  Bengal  at.  the  recommendation  ot  Dr. 
Wallich,  grows  to  a large  size,  has  been  planted 
on  the  banks  of  the  i'oombooilra,  and  is  thriving 
wonderfully  ; it  is  growing  extensively  in  the 
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cantonment  of  Mnsulipatam,  as  an  avenue  tree 
and  has  been  planted  in  some  places  on  the 
banks  of  the  Kistnah  Annicut.  There  are  few' 
trees  which  so  much  deserve  attention,  consider- 
ing its  rapid  growth,  its  beauty  and  its  useful- 
ness. Wood  hard,  strong,  tenacious,  and  com- 
pact., whilst  its  great  durability  combines  to  ren- 
der it  one  of  the  most  valuable  Timbers  known. 
The  tree  grows  rapidly,  is  propagated  and  reared 
with  facility  and  it  early  attains  a good  working 
condition  of  timber.  It  is  used  in  Bengal  for 
gun  carriages. 

55.  Dillenin  pent.agyna.  Pinnay  marum,  Tam. 
A stately  forest  tree,  common  on  the  face  of'  the 
W.  Ghauts.  The  wood  is  said  to  be  exceedingly 
strong  and  durable,  even  when  buried  under 
ground  ; this  is  believed  to  be  the  tree,  which 
furnishes  the  poon  spar,  so  valuable  for  shipping,, 
i hough  Calophyllum  Inophyllum  has  hitherto  been 
so  considered. 

56.  Diospyros  cordifolia.  Vuckana  marum, 
Tam.  A hard  heavy  wood,  colour  dark  browu  ; 
it  is  difficult  to  work. 

5 7 Diospyros  ebeuaster.  Acha  marum,  Tam. 
Ebony  of  very  superior  quality  is  procurable  in 
these  districts  as  well  as  the  Northern  circars. 
Mr.  Rohde  has  received  16  inch  planks  of  a fine 
uniform  black.  Ebony  is  much  affected  by  the 
weather,  on  which  account  European  cabinet- 
makers seldom  use  it  except  in  veneer.  '1  he  tree 
bearing  the  name  “ Achay”  at  Madras  is  Bauhinia 
tomentosa. 

58  Diospyros  mabola,  (often  called  “ mangos- 
teen”)  under  which  name  it  is  cultivated  exten-. 
sively  in  gardens  at  Vizagapatam. 

59.  Diospyros  melanoxylon.  Ebony,  Toom- 
bie  marum,  Tam.  The  species  of  Diospyros  have 
this  peculiarity  that  the  black  heart  wood  is  sur- 
rounded by  white  sap  wood.  There  are  several  fine 
specimens  of  the  genus,  but  the  jury  are  un- 
able to  determine  the  species  or  verify  the  names. 
The  subject  is  important  and  merits  careful  elu- 
cidation. 

60  Ehretia  lsevis.  Wood  of  very  small  size, 
the  wood  seems  a good  one. 

61  Elate  svlvestis,  wild  Date,  Eajata,  Gan. 
Bias  the  general  characteristics  of  the  family, 
but  is  inferior  to  the  Palmyrah,  Cocoanut,  Sic.  B 

62.  Emblica  officinalis,  Einblic  Myrabolan, 
Aonla,  Hind.  Nelly  marum,  Tam.  Nelly  mam, 
Gan.  Usirika,  Tel.  A fruit  tree,  the  wood  of  which 
would  appear  to  be  of  service,  for  making 
boxes,  Sic. 

63.  Embryopteris  glutinifera,  Coosharlha  m#* 
ra,  Can.  Toomei,  Tel.  A middling  sized  tree,  the 
wood  is  of  indifferent  quality.  The  viscid  juice 
of  the  fruit  is  used  for  paying  boats,  and  strengt  ^ 
ening  fishing  nets  and  lines. 

64.  Eriodendron  anfracluosum,  "W  liite  cottoit 
tree,  Elava  marum.  A soft  almost  worthies* 
wood  used  for  toys,  floats  Sic.  and  such  purposes. 
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65.  Erythrina  iiulicn,  Indian  Coral  tree,  Moor- 
koo  marum,  Tan.  Badida  chettoo,  Tel.  'L'liis  is 
tlie  “Moochee”  wood  of  Madras,  soft  and  only 
used  for  toys,  light  boxes,  trays,  &c-  The  var- 
nished toys  from  the  Northern  Circars  are  made 
if  this  wood. 

66.  Euphorbia  tirucalli,  Milk  Hedge,  Kulli, 
Tam.  Wood  light  colored,  the  root  of  old  shrubs 
s understood  to  be  well  adapted  for  gun  stocks, 
jut  plants  of  sufficient  age  are  seldom  met 

vith 

67.  Euphorbia  Litchi.  A fruit  tree,  introduced 
'rom  China,  the  Litchi  attains  a height  of  25 
o 30  feet  but  does  not  ripen  its  fruit  at  Madras. 

OS  Eurya  longifolia. 

69.  Feronia  elephantura.  Wood  ap])le,  Koit, 
Hind.  Veela  marum,  Tam.  Biluirthitha  mara, 
Min.  Yelluga  Chettoo,  Tel.  A large  tree, 
videly  diffused  in  India,  yielding  a hard  strong 
leavy  wood,  much  used  at  Vizagapatam  in 
louse  building.  Said  to  be  not  very  dm  able. 

70.  Ficus  glomerala.  Rullakith  mara,  Can. 

71  Ficus  India.  Banyan  Tree,  Ala  marum, 

Farn.  Ahlada  mara,  Cunarese. 

72.  Ficus  infecioria.  Bassari  mara. 

73.  Ficus  nitida. 

74.  Ficus  racemosa.  Atti  mara. 

75.  Ficus  religiosa.  The  Pippul  Tree,  Arasa 
narum,  Tam.  Hanghy  mara,  Can.  Ray  aman, 
Pel.  A very  poor  wood. 

76.  Ficus  virens.  Goovee  mannoo,  Tel.  Ma- 
ulapatam.  These  various  species  of  Ficus  are 
cell  known,  and  differ  little  from  each  other  in 
heir  properties,  The  trees  are  large  and  of 
apid  growth,  but  the  timber  is  of  little  value, 
eing  light,  open  and  soft,  The  large  drops 
f the  Banyan  after  being  well  soaked  in  water 
o get  rid  of  the  viscid  juice  are  used  for  tent 
oles  and  such  purposes,  bird  lime  is  prepared 
rom  the  fresh  juice. 

77.  Gmelina  aborea.  Coommy  marum,  Tam. 
roomraedee  chettoo,  Tel.  A large  timber  tree, 
rowing  in  mountainous  districts.  The  wood  is 
ght.,  of  a pale  yellow  colour,  easily  worked,  and 
oes  not  shrink  or  warp;  used  for  picture  frames, 
ecking  small  boats,  lor  making  Venetian  blinds, 
minding  boards,  palankeen  pannels,  gram  mca- 
nres,  &c.  This  tree  deserves  notice  : it  is  very 
am moidy  used  in  the  Vizagapatam  district,  for 
le  foundation  of  wells  and  other  purposes,  which 
squire  it  to  be  submerged  in  water,  where  it  is 
unnrkably  durable. 

78.  Gossypiurn  acuminatum,  The  Peruvian 
lotton  Plant,  a biennial  shrub,  useless  as  timber. 

79-  Grewia  tilicefolia.  Chadachey  marum, 
'am.  A considerable  tree,  wood  soft,  not  known 
t Madras. 

80.  Grewia  Sp,  Makes  good  walking  stricks, 
he  wood  of  Grewia  salvifolia  ia  also  good  for 
ie  same  purposes,  and  the  bark  of  many  species 
ields  good  fibres. 

81.  Guniacum  officinale,  Lignum  Vitae. 
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This  shrub  has  been  lately  introduced,  and  is 
found  to  thrive  remarkably  well,  readily  flower- 
ing and  fruiting.  Its  chief  value  is  for  medi- 
cinal purposes,  but  the  wood,  about  4 inches  in 
diameter,  is  very  hard  and  close  grained,  suited 
for  turning.  In  time,  a supply  may  be  available, 

82.  Guatteria  longifolia.  Thavatharoo,  Asoka 
chettoo,  Tel.  A very  handsome  erect  growing 
tree,  but  wood  soft  and  useless. 

S3.  Guazuma  tomentosa.  A tree,  pretty  com- 
mon about  Madras,  evidently  planted,  the  fruit 
is  tubercled,  about  the  size  of  a cherry,  intro- 
duced by  Dr.  Anderson  about  70  years  ago. 

84.  Hibiscus  laiupas. 

85.  llacmatoxylon  campechianum,  Logwood. 
This  tree  has  been  lately  introduced,  the  largest 
as  yet  much  resembles  a fine  hawthorn  tree  in 
habit  and  size.  It  grows  readily  and  seeds 
auundautly,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
it  will  attain  a large  size  in  this  country.  It  is 
used  only  as  a dye,  and  the  bark  is  astringent 
in  a considerable  degree.  It  is  a promising  tree 
and  deserves  attention, 

86.  Hura  crepitans.  Sand  box.  A middle 
sized  tree  of  rapid  growth,  the  trunk  is  strongly 
armed,  the  wood  light  and  useless.  The  seeds 
are  poisonous. 

87.  Hydnocarpus  inebrians.  Murravuttay, 
Tam.  A large  tree,  little  is  known  of  the  wood, 
the  berry  is  used  for  poisoning  fish. 

88-  Inga  dulcis.  Sweet  Inga  or  Manilla 
Tamarind.  Seema  chinta,  Tel.  Coorkapooli  ma- 
rum, Tam.  A most  valuable  hedge  plant,  is 
now  used  along  the  line  of  railway,  the 
wood  is  hard.  Isolated  trees  of  12  to  18 
inches  diameter  are  occasionally  found,  these 
resemble  the  hawthorn  in  general  appearance. 
It  is  the  Pitkecolobin  mdulce,  Benih. 

The  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  eatable,  the  seed  was 
brought  from  Manilla  to  Samulcottah,  hence  the 
name  “ Manilla  tamarind.”  The  Spaniards  in- 
troduced the  tree  to  the  E.  Indies  from  Mexico. 

89.  Inga  xylocarpa,  Tangedu  mara.  Jam  boo; 
Hind.  This  tree  grows  to  a large  size,  and  is 
much  valued  for  house  building,  on  accouut  of 
its  strength  and  toughness.  It  is  remarkable 
for  its  thick  woody  legume,  and  is  the  Xylia  do- 
lurlri  formis  of  Benih. 

90  Jatropha  multifida.  Coral  plant.  A garden 
shrub. 

91.  Jonesia  asoca.  A highly  ornamental 
garden  tree,  timber  not  available. 

92.  Kleinhovia  hospita.  A garden  shrub. 

93.  lvydia  calycina.  A middle  sized  tree, 
pretty  common  along  the  Western  Ghauts.  Hort. 
Gard.  69. 

94.  Lagerstrsemia  microcarpa.  Benteak. 
Ventakoo,  Can.  Cutcha  cutta  marum,  Tam.  A 
tree  of  large  size  with  a long  straight  stem,  the 
timber  is  of  ordinary  character,  easily  worked 
and  suited  for  purposes  where  strength  and  beau- 
ty are  not  required. 
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95.  Lawsonia  inennis.  Hemiali.  Menclee, 
II md.  A hedge  plant,  resembling  the  English 
privet,  the  wood  strong  and  suited  for  tool 
handles,  tent  pegs,  &c.,  the  leaves  yield  the  dye 
used  by  the  natives. 

9(5.  Malphigia  punicifolia.  Barbadoes  cherry. 
An  ornamental  shrub  introduced  from  llie  West 
Indies. 

97.  Mnngifera  indica,  Mango  Tree,  Maah 
marum,  Tam.  Mainadi  chettoo,  Tel.  Mavena, 
Caw.  A tree  of  large  growth,  and  generally  dif- 
fused. The  mature  wood  is  dull  grey,  open, 
yet  durable,  if  not  exposed  to  wet,  of  the  effect 
of  which  it  is  very  sensitive.  It  is  the  cheapest 
wood  procurable  here,  and  used  for  packing- 
cases,  boarding,  and  rough  work  in  general,  Mr. 
Rohde  says  it  holds  a nail  faster  than  any  other 
wood  known  to  him. 

98  Melia  azadirach.  Margosa.  Malay  Vaiin- 
boo,  Tam.  Taruka  vepa,  Tel.  A tree  of  moder- 
ate size  and  in  some  localities  of  large  size.- 
T'lie  mature  wood  is  hard,  durable  and  hand- 
somely marked.  A valuable  oil  is  made  from 
the  seed. 

99.  Mimusops  Elengi.  Maghidam,  Tam.  Po- 
gada  mannoo,  Tel.  Moogali  mara,  Gan.  A tree 
of  moderate  size,  cultivated  for  the  oil  obtained 
from  its  fragrant  flowers.  The  wood  is  little 
known. 

100  Mimusops  hexandra.  Pala  marum,  Tam. 

101.  Michelia  Rheedii,  Sampanghy  marum, 
Tam.  A large  tree,  the  wood  close  grained  and 
very  handsomely  marked  in  a mottled  manner. 
It  is,  the  Jury  understand,  being  tried  in  Bombay 
for  ship  building  purposes.  A remarkably  large 
specimen  is  exhibited  by  Captain  Cunningham, 
its  dimensions  are  11|  feet  in  length,  4^  feet  in 
breath,  and  3 inches  in  thickness,  and  is  appa- 
rently derived  from  a tree  of  very  great  age. 

102.  Morinda  citrifolia,  Noana  marum,  or 
Munja  pavettay,  Tam.  Maddi  chettoo,  Tel.  A 
small  tree  of  common  occurrence,  the  wood  and 
root  much  used  for  dyeing  red,  this  is  deep  yel- 
low, easily  worked  and  used  for  common  purposes. 

103.  Nauclea  cadamba,  Ctulum,  Hind.  Vella 
Cadamba,  Tam.  Rudrakshakamba,  Tel.  A noble 
tree,  wood  yellow,  used  for  furniture. 

104.  Nauelea  cordifolia,  Munja  Cadamba, 
Tam.  Daduga,  Tel.  A large  tree  growing  abund- 
antly in  the  mountainous  distrets  of  the  Peninsula 
— wood  yellow,  rather  close  grained.  It  is  used  for 
common  purposes,  and  easily  worked,  but  is  best 
suited  for  work  which  is  sheltered,  bedsteads,  &c., 
being  much  affected  by  alternation  ol  dry  and 
wet  weather.  N.  parviflora,  (neer  cadamba)  is 
also  frequent  in  the  Western  Coast,  and  is  valued 
for  yielding  flooring  planks,  packing  boxes,  &c. 

105.  Parkia  biglobosa.  A very  elegant  tree  of 
arge  size,  introduced  from  Africa,  the  legumes 
are  fdled  with  a farinaceous  pulp,  the  wood  is 
hard  and  promising.  Surrounded  by  an  astrin- 
gent bark.  A watery  extract  has  been  prepared, 
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the  value  ot  which  for  tanning  purposes  has- 
yet  to  be  tested.  A supply  ol  timber  is  not  vet 
procurable.  ' ‘ , 

100.  Odina  Wodier — Ooday  marum,  Tam.. 
Goompinn,  'lei.  A large  tree,  native  of  moan., 
tainous  districts,  it  is  grown  from  cuttings,  ami 
planted  in  avenues,  but  it  yields  no  shade  in  tae 
hot  weather,  being  without  leaves  till  June* 
The  wood  is  difficult  to  season,  but  when  well 
seasoned,  the  central  reddish  portion  is  useful 
for  many  purposes. 

1()7.  (Egle  marmelos,  Bel,  Hind.  Vilva  ma- 
ruin,  Tam.  Maredu,  Tel.  A thorny  tree  with 
termite  leaves,  the  astringent  pulp  of  the  fruit 
is  a valuable  remedy  in  diarrhoea ; the  wood 
is  hard,  but  from  the  great  medicinal  value  of 
the  tree,  the  timber  is  not  at  present  availa- 
ble. 

108.  Pavetta  indica  — l’avetly  marum,  Tam: 
An  ornamental  shrub  4 or  5 feet  high  with  white 
flowers,  timber  very  small, 

109.  Pimenla  vulgaris.  The  “ Allspiee” 
tree,  introduced  from  the  West  Indies.  Several 
large  trees  are  at  Madras,  but  the  climate  of  the. 
Carnatic  does  not  seem  to  suit  them, 

110.  Poineiana  regia.  A large  tree  with 
showy  coloured  flowers.  Introduced  from 
Madagascar,  and  still  confined  to  gardens.  The- 
wood  seems  good. 

If  1.  Pongamia glabra — Poohga  marum, Tam. 
This  large  tree  attaining  a height  of  40  to  50  feet: 
is  very  common  in  S.  India,  flourishing  equally 
well  in  the  arid  plains  of  the  Carnatic,  and  on 
the  Sub  alpine  tracts  of  Mysore,  Oil  is  made 
from  the  seeds.  Roxburgh  says  the  wood  is. 
light,  white  and  fit  for  a variety  of  purposes,- 
here  it  is  used  chiefly  for  fuel.  The  boughs  and 
leaves  are  extensively  used  as  manure. 

112.  Pretnna  toinentosa — Kolcuttay  teak.; 
Tam.  A small  tree.  Wood  hard  anil  close 
grained  of  a brownish  yellow  colour,  well  fitted 
for  ornamental  purposes, 
b 113  Prosopis  spieigera — Panunbay,  Tam . 
A thorny  tree,  not  uncommon  in  the 
lack  cotton  soils,  attaining  a large  size 
in  Mysore.  Wood  strong,  straight-grain- 
ed, and  easily  worked.  The  foliage  of  the 
ree  and  the  character  of  the  wood,  closely  resem- 
ees  that  of  its  congener  Acacia  sundra. 

114.  Psidium  pyriferuin.  Guava  tree,  Coaya 
marum,  Tam.  Sebe  mara,  Can.  The  common 
Guava,  found  every  where  in  gardens,  which 
probably  found  its  way  to  India  from  S.  Ameri- 
ca through  the  Portuguese.  Wood  small,  but 
very  hard,  used  by  Dr.  Hunter  for  wood  engrav- 
ing, and  commonly  for  pegs,  mallets,  handles 
of  tools  Stc. 

115.  l’terocarpus  Indicus,  Wall.  Padouk 
Burmese.  The  “ padouk”  is  a handsome  tree 
with  long  waving  branches  and  clusters  of 
yellow  flowers,  which  scent  the  air.  It  produces 
very  fine  timber,  and  may  be  considered  one  of 
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ur  most  valuable  forest  trees.  This  species  also 
ielils  Gum  Kino. 

116.  Pterocnrpus  marsupium.  Yangnv  marum, 
'am.  Whonay,  Can.  Yeangasn,  Tel.  A large 
amlsome  tree,  widely  diffused,  yielding  one  of 
ie  most  abundant  and  useful  timber  of  S>.  India, 
hen  wet,  it  gives  a yellow  stain.  Mr.  Rohde 
[ales,  that  it  is  better  suited  for  weather  boards, 
s posed  Venetians,  See.,  than  any  other  wood  he 
as  tried.  It  is  heavier  than  teak,  and  more 
ifficult  to  work.  This  tree  yields  the  gum 
iuo  of  commerce  which  is  exported  from 
lalabar.  The  timber  is  n >w  being  tried  as 
leepers  on  the  Madras  Railway. 

117.  Pterocarpus  santalinus,  Red  Sanders, 
hitta  Sandanum,  Hind.  Savapoo  Sandanum, 
'am.  This  tree  which  grows  abundantly  in  the 
iagarry  Hills,  jields  the  “Red  Sandal  wood”  of 
onuneree.  It  is  sold  by  weight  as  a dyewood, 
ud  forms  a regular  article  of  export.  It  takes  a 
eautiful  polisn,  but  the  high  price  of  the  wood 
ir  dyeing  purposes,  precludes  its  use  as  a timber. 

11 8.  Pterospermum  ludicum — Kyabooca. 
'his  wood  is  obtained  from  the  knotty  excrescen- 
es  or  burrs  of  Pierospermum  ludicum  ? it  is 
uvn  off  in  slabs — 2 to  4 feet  long  and  2 to  S 
iches  thick.  It  resembles  the  hue  of  the  yew,  is 
erv  hard  and  full  of  curls — the  colour  being 
iddisli  brown,  varying  to  orange.  It  is  very  or- 
ameutal,  and  much  esteemed  in  China,  India 
nd  England,  where  it  is  used  for  making  small 
axes,  writing  desks  and  other  fancy  ornamenial 
ork.  The  wood  is  brought  to  Singapore  by 
lastern  traders,  and  is  sold  by  weight. 

119.  Rottlera  tinctoria — Cupela,  Hind.  Sar- 
akasary  mara,  Cheudurapa  cliettoo,  Tel.  A large 
ree  common  in  the  Deccan  and  the  Northern 
lircars.  The  red  mealy  power  which  covers  the 
apsides  is  used  in  Mysore  to  dye  silk.  Wood 
oi’t  and  inferior. 

120.  Salmalia  malabarica — Red  Cotton  tree, 
’oola  marum,  Tam.  Moollelavoo,  Can.  liooraga, 
"el.  A large  common  tree,  flowers  of  a beauti- 
id  red  colour,  thewood  light,  and  spongy  ; used 
y Moochees  in  their  work,  but  very  inferior. 

121.  Santalum  Album  —Sandal  wood,  Shan- 
lanutn,  Turn.  Gandaga  mara,  Can.  This  very 
aluable  tree,  yielding  the  sandal  wood  of  com- 
nerce,  i3  found  in  abundance  in  Coorg  andMysore, 
paringly  in  Canara.  It  is  usually  cut  into  billets, 
nd  disposed  of  by  weight.  I he  uses  are  well 
mown.  The  scent  is  believed  to  be  much  modi- 
ied  by  peculiarities  of  soil  and  elevation. 

122.  Sapindus  emarginatus — Soap-nut  tree, 
’oocliee-cottay,  Tam.  A tree  met  with  about 
ullages  all  over  the  country.  The  fruit  used  as 
ndicated  by  the  native  name  and  sold  in  all 
)azaars.  Wood  white,  only  used  lor  fuel.  In 
nany  situations,  this  tree  yields  a more  profitable 
etnrn  than  any  other  fruit  tree. 

123.  Schtnidelia  s errata.  A straggling  shrub, 
with  termite  leaves.  Timber  very  small. 
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124.  Semicarpus  anneardium — Marking  nut 
tree,  Shayng  cottay,  Tain.  Bhela,  Hind.  Jadi 
cliettoo,  Tel.  This  common  tree  is  of  no  value  as 
timber.  A considerable  quantity  of  the  nuts  are 
exported  from  the  Deccan,  and  Mysore,  as  a 
mordant.  The  juice  is  so  acrid,  that  wood  cutters 
are  unwilling  to  cut  the  tree. 

125.  Sethia  Indica — Thavadarm,  Tam ■ When 
fully  grown,  it  is  still  a small  tree,  the  fruit 
yields  an  oil,  and  the  wood  is  esteemed  as  a sub- 
stitute for  Sandal  wood. 

126.  Soymida  febrifuga,  Red  wood,  or 
Bastard  Cedar,  Shern  Marum  or  Choar  Kullie 
Marum,  Tam.  Soymeda,  Tel.  A large  tree, 
tolerably  abundant,  timber  most  durable  and 
strong,  yet  light  and  easily  worked,  deserving 
of  attention. 

127.  Spathodea  adeuophylla.  A small  intro- 
duced tree. 

128-  Spathodea  Sp. 

129.  Sterculia  foetida.  Peenary  marum,  Tam. 
Gurrapa  Badum  Chettoo,  Tel.  A large  tree, 
but  chiefly  found  on  the  W.  Coast  and  Mysore 
where  it  is  applied  to  a number  of  useful  pur- 
poses. This  is  one  of  the  trees  which  are  believ- 
ed to  furnish  the  smaller  “ Poon  spars.” 

130  Sterculia  guttata.  A large  tree. 

131.  Stereospermum  suaveolens,  Padrie 
marum,  Tam.  Ooloonantkree  mara.  Can.  A 
middle  sized  tree  with  pinnate  leaves,  and  panicled 
inflorescence,  very  fragrant  wood  (according  to 
Wight,)  strong  and  elastic,  said  to  be  suitable  for 
making  bows. 

132  Strychnos  nux  vomica,  Nux  Vomica 
Tree,  Yetti  marum,  Tam.  Musidi,  Tel.  This 
well  known  tree  is  small,  wood  white  and  very 
hard,  used  for  plough  shares.  The  poisonous 
fruits  are  the  favorite  food  of  the  Buceros  Mala- 
baricus,  Hornbill 

133.  Strychnos  potatorum,  Clearing  Nut  tree 
Taita  marum,  Tam.  Judapa  chettoo,  Tel.  A 
larger  tree  than  the  above,  the  fruit  is  well 
known  as  possessing  the  property  of  clearing 
water  ; wood  hard  and  serviceable,  though  of 
small  size. 

134.  Syzygium  jambolanum,  Jamoon,  Hind. 
Nawel  marum,  Tam.  Ncerala  mara,  Can. 
Neradi,  Tel.  A fine  large  tree  of  common  oc- 
currence, suited  for  avenues;  the  fruit  small,  and 
somewhat  astringent,  sold  in  the  bazaars.  The 
wood  is  much  used  for  ordinary  purposes,  but  is 
of  little  value. 

135.  Tamariudus  indica,  Tamarind-tree,  Poolia 

marum,  Tam.  Chinta  chetoo,  Tel.  Oonara 

mara,  Can.  A large  and  very  handsome  tree, 
of  slow  growth  ; I lie  wood  hard,  durable  and 
flue  veined,  but  apt  to  be  faulty  in  the 
centre.  The  ornamental  character  of  the  wood 
is  well  shown  in  the  handsome  specimen  con- 
tributed by  Air.  Rohde.  It  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  oil  for  its  fruit  and  shade. 
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130.  'lecoma  staus.  An  ornamental  garden 
shrub. 

137.  Tectona  grandis,  Teak,  Eng.  Teak 
mannn,  Tam.  Tek  ehettoo,  Tel.  A native  of 
the  mountainous  parts  of  Malabar,  and  the  coun- 
try bordering  the  Godavery,  the  Moulmein  and 
Rangoon  forests.  This  well  known  and  far- 
famed  tree  grows  straight  and  lofty,  with  cross 
armed  panicles  of  showy  white  flowers.  It 
seems  to  require  80  years  to  attain  perfection. 
The  wood  is  very  hard,  but  easily  worked  ; it 
is  soon  seasoned,  and  being  oily,  does  not  injure 
iron  ; and  shrinks  little.  It  is  probably  the 
most  durable  timber  known,  hence  its  value  in 
Ship-building.  The  Malabar  teak  is  considered 
the  best,  and  is  always  most  valued  in  our  Govern- 
ment dock  yards.  A valuable  report  by  Dr. 
Falconer  on  the  Teak  forests  ol  the  Tenasserim 
Coast,  was  published  lately  among  the  selec- 
tion ot  Records  of  the  Indian  Government.  The 
price  ol  leak  wood  in  1 855,  is  3 Rs.  per  cubic 
foot,  double  the  ordinary  rate.  It  is  matter  of 
regret  considering  the  vast  importance  of  teak 
timber  to  England,  as  a maritime  nation,  that 
the  preservation  of  the  teak  forests  was  so  long- 
disregarded. 

138.  Terminalia  alata,  Marudum  maruin, 
Tam.  Kooramarthi  inara,  Can.  A very  large 
tree,  used  on  the  Western  Coast  for  house  build- 
ing and  making  canoes. 

139.  Terminalia  belerica,  Tanikoi  or  tandee 
marum,  Cattoo  eloopae,  Tam.  Tadi  chetoo,  Tel. 
A very  large  tree  with  a straight  trunk  and 
spreading  head;  wood  white  and  soft,  but  not  much 
used.  The  flowers  have  an  ofl'ensive  smell.  The 
kernel  of  the  fruit  is  eaten  by  the  natives. 

140.  Terminalia  Berryi,  Vella  murda,  Tam. 
This  tree  also  attains  a large  size,  especially  at  the 
foot  of  the  W.  Ghauts,  where  it  is  used  for 
canoes,  &c. 

141.  Terminalia  catappa,  Natvadom  cottay, 
Tam.  Badum,  Tel.  A beautiful  large  tree, 
found  in  gardens,  &c.,  the  kernels  are  eaten  and 
are  palatable,  the  wood  is  also  useful. 

142.  Terminalia  Chebula,  Pilla  murda  or  Ka- 
dookoy,  Tam.  Alali  inara,  Can.  Heerda,  Dak. 
Karaka  ehettoo,  Tel.  A very  large  tree,  fruit 
used  by  harness  makers.  The  leaves  are  puuc- 
tured  by  an  insect,  and  hollow  galls  are  develop- 
ed, which  are  powerfully  astringent,  and  answer 
Avell  for  making  ink.  They  also  yield  chintz  pain- 
ters and  carpet  weavers,  their  best  and  most  du- 
rable yellow.  (Roxb.) 

143.  Terminalia  glabra,  Curry  murda,  Tam. 

A large  tree,  wood  dark  coloured,  very  hard, 
heavy  and  strong,  Dr.  Wight  speaks  highly  of 
this  wood,  and  states  that  large  beams  are  readily 
procurable  at  Coimbatore  for  house  building  pur- 
poses. It  is  very  hard,  heavy  and  durable  under 
water. 

144.  Thespesia  populnea,  Poorsungkai,  Tam. 
Gungarani,  Tel.  A tree  much  used  for  avenues, 
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ol  quick  growth,  and  yielding  good  shade  Thi 
generally  grows  from  cuttings,  and  althoud 
such  umber  is  strong,  hard  and  durable,  but  ran* 
ly  to  be  met  with  good,  owing  to  the  trees  rot 
tmg  at  the  heart,  it  is  procurable,  fit,  for  chairs 
&c.  '1  he  tree  abounds  in  old  gardens,  and  abou 
all  European  Stations,  thriving  best  near  tin 
sea. 

145.  Ihevetia  neriifolia,  A garden  shrub  call! 
ed  the  “Exile.”  The  wood  is  worthless. 

1 46-  Vachellia  farnesiana,  Jaii  main,  Can.  Yedr 
' ully,  Turn.  An  armed  shrub,  very  common  ii 
Mysore  and  Deccan,  exuding  much  gum  like  tin 
babool,  which  it  greatly  resembles  in  its  limber 
the  size  is  very  small. 

147.  Vatica  robusta,  Saul,  Hind.  Googilam 
Tel.  A wood  in  great  repute,  belonging  to  the 
Dlpterocarpeat it  is  most  valuable  for  house  auc. 
ship  building,  Vats  lor  liquids,  door  frames,  ana 
the  rails  and  battens  ot  doors  ; it  is  not  suitec 
tor  planks,  it  twists,  shrinks,  and  warps,  when- 
ever the  surface  is  removed,  even  after  many 
years  seasoning.  This  wood  is  m general  use 
ior  building  purposes  in  theGanjam  and  Yizaga-t 
pataui  Districts.  “ From  Colonel  Baker’s  excel- 
lent experiments,  it  appears  that,  compared  with 
Teak,  its  strength  is  about  1121  to  809.  From 
Major  11.  Campbell’s  valuaule  experiments,  un- 
seasoned Saul  broke  with  a weight  of  l,3U31bs., 
seasoned  Saul  with  1.3191bs.,  and  teak  wood 
with  1 , U 9 libs.  It  is  unquestionably  the  most: 
useiul  known  Indian  timber  for  engineering  pur- 
poses,” (Jury  Reports,  Great  Exhibition.) 

14S.  Visenia  umbellata.  A considerable  tree 
of  great  beauty,  with  rose  coloured  floweis  and 
velveity  leaves  ; iutruduced  from  Sumatra,  the 
seeds  having  been  sent  to  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety’s Garden,  by  Dr.  Wallich. 

149.  Vitex  alata.  A small  tree  found  in  the 
Nag  gery  Hills,  leaves  ternate,  petioles  winged. 

15U.  Vilex  altissima.  A large  tree  of  great 
beauty,  when  in  flower,  frequent  on  the  slopes 
of  the  Western  Ghauts,  reported  to  be  lit  for 
cabinet  purposes. 

151.  Wrightia  antidysenterica.  Veppaula, 
Turn.  Pala  chet  oo,  Tel.  A small  tree  of  com- 
mon occurrence  in  Mysore  and  the  Hilly  parts  ; 
its  medicinal  virtues  are  worthy  of  attention,  hut 
the  wood  is  of  little  value.  The  bark  was  former- 
ly in  request  under  the  name  of  Conessi  and  is 
still  esteemed  a valuable  drug  by  the  natives.  It 
appears  to  have  lost  its  value  in  commerce,  from 
not  being  distinguished  from  the  bark  of  W rightia 
tiuetoria  which  grows  in  same  places. 

152.  Wrightia  mollissinm.  Introduced  from 
the  Naggery  Hills  ; t he  yellow  juice  might  be  turn- 
ed to  account,  butthe  timber  is  of  no  value. 

153.  Wrightia  tiuetoria,  Palay  marum 
Tam.  A small  tree,  the  leaves  of  which  yield  an 
inferior  kind  of  Indigo,  V ood  white  and  close 
grained,  said  to  be  suited  for  Turnery. 

154.  Zizyphus  jnjuba.  Yellanday  marum, 
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fain.  Elnnjee  mara,  Can.  Goolv  mara,  Can. 
Ber,  Bind.  Rega,  Tel.  The  wild  Ber  tree, 
common  almost  every  where  ; wood  hard  and 
useful,  but  of  small  size.  It  is  used  for  making 
sandals. 


(S206)  Woods  of  Malabar  Forests  (/.  E. 
Chapman.) 

These  woods  were  collected,  in  184(5,  by  Dr. 
Gibson,  Conservator  of  Forests  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  for  Mr.  Chapman,  in  connection 
with  the  projected  “ Great  Indian  Peninsular 
Railway.” 

1 Jamboo  ; a very  heavy  wood. 

2 Kad  kud. 

3 Kelaho. 

4 Koompoly. 

5 Kendel  ; a heavy,  strong,  dark  wood. 

6 Kunganee. 

7 Kursing. 

S  Kumdee. 

9  Marlt-e  ; a very  heavy,  brown  wood. 

10  Ombah. 

11  Pood  goossa. 

12  Ruccuh  korurah  ; a very  straight-grained 

wood. 

13  Satannah  ; a light,  soft,  close  wood. 

14  Sarrah. 

1 5 Seerass. 

16  Sood  beebo. 

17  Sawree  ; a white,  soft  wood,  very  light. 

18  Teh  pully. 

19  “ Jamboo,”  or  Jambu,  Mimosa  xylocarpa. 
This  tree  grows  to  a large  size  : on  account  of 
its  strength  and  toughness,  it  is  much  valued  for 
house  building. 

20  “ Maii-tee,”  Pentaptera  coriacea,  a very  com- 
mon tree  both  above  and  below  the  Ghauts 
The  wood  is  very  durable,  and  is  therefore  used 
in  house,  ship,  and  boat-building. 


(8207)  Martaban  Timber  trees,  being  Woods 
of  Martaban  (Dr.  Wallich). 

1 Calophyllum.  Thurappe.  A large  tree  ; 
used  for  masts  and  spars. 

2 Careya.  Zaza.  Used  for  posts,  &c. 

3 Cynometra.  Maingga.  A small  tree. 

4 Diospyros  (?).  llyamucha.  Used  in  house 
building 

5 Elaeococarpus.  Very  large  timber  : used 
for  masts  and  house  posts. 

6 Fagraea  fragrans.  Annah-beng.  Compact, 
hard,  yellow,  and  very  beautiful  wood  ; little 
used. 

7 Gordonia  (?)  Zaza.  Large  common  tim- 
ber. 

8 llopea  odorata.Tengaun.  An  immense  tree. 

9 Meenaban.  A durable  pliant  wood. 

10  Pongamia  atropurpurca.  Lngun.  A noble 
tree  used  in  boat  and  house  building. 


11  Quercus  Amherstiana.  Tirbbae.  A large 
tree  ; used  in  boat  building. 

12  Tectona  grandis.  Teak  wood. 

13  Terminalia  bialata. 

14  Xanthophyllum.  Saphew.  A very  large 
tree  ; used  for  posts  and  rafters. 

1  5 Pterospermum  Indicum.  Lingoa  wood,  or  the 
Arnboyna  wood  of  commerce,  is  from  Ceram  in 
the  Moluccas.  It  was  imported  in  considerable 
quantities  into  Great  Britain  during  the  period 
in  which  the  Moluccas  were  British  possessions. 
This  wood,  which  is  very  durable  and  capable 
of  a high  polish,  is  abundant  at  Ceram,  New 
Guinea,  and  throughout  the  Molucca  seas.  It 
can  be  obtained  in  any  quantity,  if  the  precau- 
tion is  taken  of  ordering  it  during  the  previous 
trading  season.  The  Knyu  Buka  of  commerce 
is  the  gnarled  excrescence  of  this  tree. 

16  Lingoa  wood,  from  Ceram.  A circular  slab 
6 feet  7 inches  in  diameter.  These  large  cir- 
cular slabs  are  obtained  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  spurs  which  project  from  the  base  of  the 
trunk,  as  the  tree  itself  has  not  sufficient  dia- 
meter to  furnish  such  wide  slabs.  They  are 
occasionally  met  with  as  large  as  9 feet,  but 
the  usual  size  is  from  4 to  6 feet. 

17  Kayu  Buka,  from  the  Moluccas.  This  wood 
is  obtained  from  the  knotty  excrescences  which 
are  found  on  the  stems  of  the  Lingoa  tree  It 
is  brought  to  Singapore  by  the  Eastern  traders 
from  Ceram,  Arru  and  New  Guinea,  and  is 
sold  by  weight.  It  is  much  esteemed  as  a fancy 
wood. 


(8208)  Moulmein  Timber  and  Fancg-ivoods. 

Of  the  eleven  Timbers  forwarded  to  the  Ex- 
hibition of  1851,  from  Moulmein,  by  J.  R. 
Colvin,  Esquire,  Commissioner  of  the  Province 
in  1847,  under  their  native  names,  several  have 
been  identified  by  Dr.  Falconer  during  his  visit 
to  the  Teak  forest  of  the  Tenasserim  Provinces 
in  1848-49  : — 

1 Lagerstrcemia  macrocarpa,  pyen-ma,  Bunn. 
commonly  known  under  the  name  of  jarrool. 

2 Careya  sphoeriea,  Bambooce,  Barm. 

3 Cyrtophyllum  fragrans,  Anan,  Bunn.  One 
of  the  Nux  Vomica  tribe;  One  of  the  hardest, 
most  compact,  and  heaviest  woods  known. 

4 Pyen-ma  and  kazaret,  Bunn.  Undetermined. 

5 Pterocarpus  indica,  Podauek,  Barm.  One  of 
the  Legnminosae,  called  Rosewood.  It  is  a very 
beautiful  and  hard  compact  timber,  closely  re- 
sembling the  Andaman  wood. 

6 Indike,  Bunn.  Ebony. 

7 Anan,  Burnt.  See  above. 

8 llopea  odorata,  Thengan,  Bunn.  Of  the 
Dipterocarpeaj  or  saul  tribe  ; a very  strong 
but  coarse-grained  timber. 

9 Inga  xylocarpa,  Pyangadean,  Bunn,  belong- 
ing to  the  Acacia  tribe  commonly  called  the 
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iron  wood  ol  the  Arracan  provinces,  very  hard , 
dense  find  durable. 

10  Rosewood  of  the  Tannsseriin  provinces, 
a very  beautiful,  hard,  compact  timber,  resem- 
bling “ Andaman  wood,”  which  is  occasionally 
seen  in  the  bazar  ot  Calcutta.  jVIr<  Mason  savs 
that  the  yellow  wood  of  the  jack  affords  bea’u- 
tifnl  timber  for  furniture,  and  in  some  parts  of 
India  it  is  highly  valued.  The  heart  of  old  tama- 
rind trees  furnishes  a hard  dark-coloured  wood, 
resembling  ebony  Roxburgh  savs  the  wood 
is  “durable  and  beautifully  veined.”  Cassia Jlorida 
has  wood  ‘ not.  inferior  to  ebony.”  Pongumiu 
glabra , and  //'  rightia  coccinea  have  light  fine 
wood.  The  Ceylonese  iron  wood  tree,  Adenan- 
thsra  pavoviaa,  Vac/tellia  Farnesiana,  Acacia 
Catechu , and  t he  jujube  tree  furnish  hard,  tough 
wood.  Cassia  fistula.  Cassia  nodosa,  the  chestnut 
tiee,  Savdoricum  iudicum,  Nanclea  Oubamba,  and 
one  or  two  species  ofeugenia  afford  good  timber, 
these  aie  among  more  than  a hundred  trees  in 
the  Tenasseriin  Provinces  that  furnish  valuable 
woods,  of  which  the  selection  of  fifty  or  sixty 
would  embrace  the  most  useful. — Mason. 


(8209)  7/  oods  of  Panlghaut  Jungle.  ( Col . 
Frith.) 


1 Ab  Eney,  brown  colour.  A large  tree  ; 
used  for  furniture. 

2 Bumboo,  yellow  colour.  A large  tree  ; 
used  for  building  and  for  furniture. 

3 Benteak,  light  colour,  specific  gravity 
0.591.  Inferior  ; used  for  building  and  common 
carts. 

4 Cedar,  reddish  colour,  specific  gravity 
0.597.  A large  tree,  wood  aromatic  ; used  for 
furniture. 

5 Cedar-root.  Very  aromatic  ; used  for  or- 
namental furniture. 

0 Cautovanga,  dark  colour.  Very  strong  : 
used  for  wheelwright’s  work. 

7 Chadachey,  light  brown  colour.  A small 
tree  ; used  for  buildings  and  carts. 

8 Eroopoottooirvoliy,  brown  colour,  specific 
gravity  0.861.  Used  for  buildings  and  btillock- 
yokes. 

9 Ittee  veittee,  black  colour.  A small  tree  ; 
used  for  furniture. 

10  Kullen  teak,  dark  colour.  The  best  teak  ; 
very  strong  and  large. 

1 L Ivurroovalagoin,  light  brown,  specific  gra- 
vity, 0'70-f.  A small  tree;  used  for  naves  of 
wheels. 

12  Kurroomardoo,  dark  colour.  Strong- 
wood  ; used  for  wheel  wright’s  work. 

13  Kuroongaulee.  dark  colour.  A heavy  and 
hard  wood  used  for  furniture. 

14  Muroodoo,  light  colour.  A small  tree  ; 
used  for  buildings. 

15  Nova,  white  colour.  Used  for  shafts, 
cart-poles,  &c. 
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16  Oome’toak,  dark  brown  colour.  Third 
rate  teak 

17  Oodoogoo,  red  colour.  A large  treet 
used  for  ploughs  and  building. 

18  Portia,  brown  colour.  A small  tree, 
used  for  musket-stocks. 

19  Teak,  light  colour,  specific  gravity  0 852 
Second-rate  teak. 

2U  Vangay,  light  brown  colour,  specific  gra 
vitv  0 788.  A small  tree;  used  for  beam 
and  carts 


(8210)  Pegu  Timber  Trees,  Timber  and 
Fancy-woods . 


Of  the  Forests  generally. 

T)  hite  7/  oods.  Eighty-five  species  are  soft  am. 
useless,  being  only  fit  for  fuel.  Many  of  then, 
however  are  valuable,  either  for  their  fruit,  gums 
oil-seed  or  spices ; others,  for  their  close  auu 
compact  structure,  are  employed  in  the  manufac* 
tute  ot  small  ware,  as  a species  of  Nanclea  usee 
tor  making  combs  and  two  species  of  Erythrim 
yield  the  light  charcoal  employed  in  themanufac*: 
ture  of  gunpowder. 

'these  light  woods,  useless  as  timber,  belong  to 
the  families  of  Urticacece  (including  more  than 
twenty  species  of  Ficus,)  and  Sterculiacece,  Ian - 
/ niece,  kubiacece,  Myristicacece,  Anonacece,  kyou- 
diacece  and  Biguouiuccce,  with  odd  species  from 
other  families. 

1 he  remaining  white  woods,  twenty-five  in 
number,  valuable  for  their  strength  and  closeness 
of  grain,  demand  a more  extended  notice.  Se- 
venteen of  these  are  fit  for  house-building,  and 
eight,  from  the  hardness  and  fineness  of  their 
grain,  render  them  valuable  as  fancy  woods  for 
cabinet  making. 

Red-colored  Hoods. — These  are  twenty-five  in 
number,  seven  of  which,  from  their  strength  and 
solidity,  are  adapted  tor  the  various  purposes 
of  house-building ; seven,  from  the  elegance  of 
their  grain  and  colour,  are  suited  to  the  various 
purposes  for  which  mahogany  is  used,  and  ele- 
ven are  suited  to  the  finer  purposes  of  fancy  ca- 
binet work. 

Yellow  Woods. — These  are  three  in  number, 
hard  and  fine  grained,  and  suited  to  fancy  pur- 
poses. 

Lark-brown  J Foods. — These  are  twelve  in 
number  and  are  all  valuable.  Eleven  are  adapted 
for  house-building,  and  probably  for  ship-build- 
ing, and  one  for  special  purposes  requiring  great 
strength  and  hardness. 

Black  IF oods. — These  consist  of  four  different 
kinds,  all  of  which  are  valuable  for  their  strength 
and  hardness. 

Light-brown  JFoods. — There  arc  seven  varie- 
ties of  this  colored  wood,  embracing  all  the  tim- 
ber of  most  value  in  the  Province,  exclusive  of 
Teak . — Me  Clellaud. 
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List  of  25  If' kite-  Colored  l Hoods. 

Nos.  1 to  17  are  adapted  to  every  purpose  of 
loftse- building. 

Nos.  18  to  25  are  adapted  for  fancy  work  and 
:abittet  making. 

1.  Hibiscus  macro  phi// la  is  very  plentiful  in 
forests  of  the  Pegu  and  Tounghoo  districts,  ll 
s a tall  slender  timber,  of  three  or  four  feet  girth, 
nid  would  do  for  boards  and  house  posts. 
iVood  white  colour  and  adapted  for  every  pnr- 
mse  of  house-building. 

2.  Kyditt  calycim.  Bokemaiza.  Harm.  Isplen- 
iful  throughout  the  Forests,  more  especially  in 
lie  Pegu  and  Tounghoo  districts.  The  small 
aplings  are  used,  from  their  great  strength  and 
ilasticity,  by  the  natives,  for  making  banghy 
ticks,  but  it  is  large  enough  to  afford  timber  of 
lure  or  four  feet  girth.  Wood  white  color  and 
idapted  for  every  purpose  of  house-building. 

3-  ErioLeua  lili folia.  Let-pan.  Barm.  Grows 
ilentifully  throughout  the  Pegu  and  Tounghoo 
list  riots,  attaining  a height  of  fifty  feet,  with  a 
;irth  of  seven  or  eight  feet  sometimes,  but  usually 
Tout  six  feet.  It  is  a strong  tough  timber,  simi- 
nr  iu  its  properties  to  Lydia.  Wood  white  co- 
ni r and  adapted  for  every  purpose  of  house- 
ludding. 

4.  Gounarus  speciosa.  Gwai-douk,  Bunn.  Plen- 
ifiiliu  all  the  Eorests  growing  scattered  with 
leak  iu  the  Tounghoo  district  and  in  the  Forests 
if  Pegu.  It  is  a large,  heavy  and  strong  timber. 
iVood  white  colour  and  adapted  for  every  pur- 
>ose  of  house-building. 

5.  Gracia  Jloribunda.  Myat-yah,  Bunn.  A 
erv  common  tree  from  .Rangoon  to  Tounghoo. 
t is  a good  serviceable  timber  for  all  ordinary 
mrposes  of  house-building.  There  are  three 
'tlier  species  of  Gracia — G.  asia'ica  is  a large 
ree  like  G. Jloribunda,  but  not  so  plentiful. 
L'lie  other  two  kinds  are  small  and  comparatively 
earce.  Wood  white  colour  and  adapted  for  every 
impose  of  house-building. 

6.  Gracia  Specta  ilis  and  G.  Hookerii.  Pliet 
voou,  Bunn.  Both  very  plentiful,  and  of  a qua- 
itv  like  the  last  mentioned.  They  attain  a girth 
d about  three  to  four  feet  and  grow  up  tall  and 
einarkably  straight.  They  are  found  with  Teak 
u the  Forests  of  Pegu  and  Tounghoo.  Wood 
vliite  colour  and  adapted  for  every  purpose  of 
louse-building. 

7.  Sapindus  rubiginosa.  Hseik-kyee,  Barm. 
this  tree  is  not  very  plentiful.  It  is  found  in 
lie  Pegu  district,  where  it  attains  a girth  of 
liree  or  four  feet,  growing  tall  in  proportion 
tnd  straight.  Wood  white  colour  and  adapted 
or  every  purpose  of  house  building. 

8 Milling tonia  Simplicifolia  is  also  scarce, 
nit  found  in  the  Forests  of  the  Pegu  Valley, 
its  properties  as  a timber  are  valuable  from  its 
veight  and  strength.  Wood  white  colour  and 
idapted  for  every  purpose  of  house-building, 
tl-  Bandoricum  Indicum,  Theit-to.  Burnt. 
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This  timber  is  large  and  plentiful,  both  in  the 
Rangoon  and  Tounghoo  districts.  It  is  one  of 
those  trees  which  are  cultivated  bv  the  Bur- 
mese for  their  fruit.  It  is  found  near  all  large 
.villages,  but  it  is  scarce  in  the  forests.  Wood 
white  colour  and  adapted  for  every  purpose  of 
house-building. 

10.  Aniooru.  (, djluia ) rohitoca.  Chavau- 

kayoe.  Bunn.  This  tree  is  scarce,  but  found 
in  the  Tounghoo  Forests.  Wood  white  colour 
and  adapted  for  every  purpose  of  house-build- 
ing. 

1L.  Juglans  tricoca.  Ta-soung-let-wah,  Burnt. 
Scarce,  but  found  on  the  banks  of  the  streams 
in  the  Pegu  district.  It  is  a hard  strong  tim- 
ber.  Wood  white  colour  and  adapted  for  every 
purpose  of  house-building. 

12.  Ge/oxium  bf avium.  Ilsai  than  bayah, 
Bunn.  Js  found  in  the  Rangoon  district,  it  sel- 
dom exceeds  three  feet  in  girth,  and  is  only 
tit  for  house  posts.  Wood  white  colour  and 
adapted  for  every  purpose  of  house-building. 

13.  Excecaria  a/, a1  loci, a.  Bone-baynza,  Bunn. 
Plentiful  in  the  Rangoon  and  Tounghoo  dis- 
tricts. Wood  white  colour  and  adapted  for  every 
purpose  of  house-building. 

14.  IV a Is  nr  a piscidia.  Joe-boe,  Bunn.  This 
tree  is  very  plentiful  in  the  Pegu  and  Tounghoo 
Forests,  as  well  as  in  the  Tharawaddy  Forests. 
L'lie  timber  is  large,  heavy  and  strong.  Wood 
white  colour  and  adapted  for  every  purpose  of 
house-building. 

15.  O.inarinm  genicnlutum.  This  is  a large 
and  valuable  timber  found  iu  the  Pegu  Valley 
but  it  is  scarce.  Wood  white  colour  and  adapt- 
ed for  every  purpose  of  house-building. 

16.  Iudigofera  sp.  Douu-daloun,  Burnt. 
This  tree  is  four  or  five  feet  in  girth,  found 
both  in  the  Rangoon  and  Tounghoo  districts 
though  it  is  scarce.  Wood  white  colour  and 
adapted  for  every  purpose  of  house-building. 

17.  Terminalia  belerua.  Pangali,  Burnt. 
and  T.  viola’ a.  Laibwai,  Burnt.  The  latter  very 
plentiful  throughout  the  Pegu,  Tounghoo,  and 
Tharawaddy  Forests  ; the  former  less  plentiful. 
Both  are  large  timber  and  would  answer  for  all 
purposes  of  house-buildii  g.  Wood  white  c< dour 
and  adapted  for  every  purpose  of  house-building. 

Woods  from  Nos.  18  to  25  are  adapted  to  fancy 
work  and  Cabinet  making. 

18.  Bentecarpus  anacardium.  Chai-bin,  Burnt. 
Ts  a middle-sized  tree,  common  in  the  Pegu  and 
Tounghoo  Forests.  Adapted  for  fancy  work  and 
cabinet  making. 

19.  Sibia  sp.  ( glomerata ) Thit-phyew,  Burnt. 
Very  plentiful  in  Proine,  Pegu  and  Tounghoo, 
as  well  as  about  Donabew ; a compact  and 
close-grained  wood,  seven  or  eight  feet  in  girth, 
and  is  a timber  that  deserves  to  be  attended 
to  with  a view  of  bringing  it  into  use.  Adapted 
for  fancy  work  and  cabinet  making. 

20.  Caw  aria  pentandra.  Thabyaiywet-kyaj 
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Barm.  Scarce,  but  found  in  the  Pegu  district. 
Timber  strong  and  close-grained.  Adapted  for 
fancy  work  and  cabinet  making. 

21.  Gha  ilmoogra  odorata.  Taliennoe,  Barm. 
There  are  a few  trees  of  this  about  Rangoon, 
and  it  is  also  met  with  on  the  banks  of  streams 
in  the  Tounghoo  Forests,  but  must  be  consi- 
dered scarce.  Adapted  for  fancy  work  and  cabi- 
net making. 

22.  Strychnos  mix  vomica.  Kha-boun<>-,  Barm. 
This  is  a very  common  tree  throughout  the 
Forests.  The  timber  is  strong  and  close-grained, 
but  never  of  very  large  size.  Adapted  for  fancy 
work  and  cabinet  making. 

23.  Gouocarpns  robustus.  Baib-ya,  Barm.  Very 
large  and  strong  timber,  growing  plentifully  in 
the  Pegu,  Tounghoo  and  Prome  Forests  along 
with  Teak.  Adapted  for  fancy  work  and  cabinet 
making. 

24-.  Bauhinia  pan  i/fora,  also  B.  brachycarpa. 
Bwai-jin.  Barm.  The  former  attains  three  or 
four  feet  in  girth,  the  latter  is  of  rather  smaller 
size.  The  first  is  very  plentiful  throughout  the 
Tounghoo  and  Prome  Forests.  Adapted  for 
fancy  work  and  cabinet  making. 

25.  Elaodendron  iutejrifolia.  Jouk-bin,  Barm. 
This  i3  a very  plentiful,  strong,  fine  timber,  and 
is  found  throughout  the  Forests  of  the  Tounghoo 
and  Pegu  districts,  as  well  as  about  Rangoon. 
Adapted  for  fancy  work  and  cabinet  making. 

List  oj  7 Bud  colored,  Woods. 

The  following  seven  sorts,  Nos.  26  to  32,  are 
strong  and  adapted  for  house-building: — 

26.  Heritiei  a minor  and  11.  litoralis.  Kanazoe, 
Barm.  These  species  are  common  in  the  Ran- 
goon district,  along  the  creeks  and  Sunder- 
bunds.  They  are  the  Soondree  wood  so  rvell 
known  in  Bengal  for  its  strength  and  durable 
qualities.  Wood  red  colour  strong  and  adapted 
for  house  building. 

27-  a,.  Eugenia  pulchella.  Khway-tha-bvai. 
Very  plentiful  in  the  Pegu  and  Tounghoo  dis- 
tricts. 

b.  E.  myrtifolia,  Thabaijeen,  Barm. 

c.  E.  vulgaris.  Thabyai-tha  phan,  Burm. 

d.  E.  Terni folia  Thabyew-tha-byai,  and  E. 
jambolana  also  occur,  but  less  plentifully  than  the 
first-mentioned  species.  They  all  afford  excel- 
lent close-grained  strong  timber,  but  subject  to 
the  attack  of  with  ants.  Wood  red  colour  strong 
and  adapted  for  house-building. 

23.  Sonneratia  apetala.  Kambala,  Barm. 

A strong  hard  wood  of  coarse  grain,  found 
throughout  the  Sunderbunds,  under  the  parallel 
of  Rangoon.  It  is  the  timber  of  which  boxes  for 
packing  beer  and  wine  are  made  in  Calcutta. 
Wood  red  colour  strong  and  adapted  for  house- 
building. 

29.  Terminalia  chebula.  Kayoobin,  Burm. 

A large  timber,  plentiful  throughout  the  Teak 
Forests.  Wood  red  colour  strong  aud  adapted 
for  house-building. 
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30.  Lagerstramia  Pymmah.  Pymm: 
Burm.  A common  and  valuable  timber',  l'ou 
generally  all  over  I he  country.  It  ceas.s  ho' 
ever  a litile  below  Tounglmo  and  Prome,  so  tit 
at  those  places  it  cannot  be  made  available  i 
building  purposes  ; but  at  all  the  lower  siaiio 
from  Prome  and  Tounghoo  downwards,  it  ou<> 
to  supersede  the  use  of  leak.  Wood  red  coloi 
strong  and  adapted  for  house-building. 

''  1 • Aglaia  Spectabilis.  A large  tree,  m 
with  along  the  banks  of  rivers  in  the  Pegu  an 
Tounghoo  districts.  It  affords  a light  servic 
able  timber,  somewhat  stronger  than  the  Amei 
can  line,  and  capable  of  being  wrought  wit 
little  labour.  Wood  red  colour  strong  and  adaj 
ed  for  house-building. 

32.  Vlmus  alternifolius  and  U . itilegrifoliu 
Thalai,  Burm.  Two  of  the  largest  trees  in  ll 
province  ; they  are  found  about  towns  and  vi 
•ages  in  the  Prome  district,  but  not  below  th; 
latitude.  The  elms  to  which  family  the  trees  i 
question  belong  afford  valuable  timber.  Woo 
red  colour  strong  and  adapted  for  huuse  builc. 
ing. 

The  following  seven  kinds  of  red  wood,  Nos.  3- 
to  39,  are  equivalent  to  mahogany  : — 

33.  Gedrela  Toona , Thit-kodo,  Barm 
Found  on  the  banks  of  streams  in  the  Toungho 
district,  but  it  is  scarce.  Wood  red  ; equivaleu 
to  mahogany. 

34.  Swietenia  ckilrrussa.  Nga-bai,  Burnt 
Found  along  with  Teak  in  the  Pegu  district 
but  it  is  not  very  plentiful.  Wood  red;  equiva 
lent  to  mahogany. 

35.  Armosia  dasycarpa.  Thitwajee,  Burnt 
This  is  found  here  and  there  widely  scattered  ir 
the  Swar  aud  other  Forests  North  of  Tounghoo 
Wrood  red  ; equivalent  to  mahogany. 

36.  Pterot  arpus  dalbergioides.  Potion  1.  This 
is  found  chiefly  as  a large  tree  about  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Prome  and  habited  places  to  the 
north  of  that  town,  but  rarely  in  the  Forests. 
Wood  red  ; equivalent  to  mahogany. 

37-  Carey  a arborea.  Baubwai,  Bum. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  numerous  trees  through- 
out the  province.  The  timber  is  large,  and  to- 
gether with  the  following,  forms  the  chief  ma- 
terial of  which  the  carts  of  the  country  are  made. 
Wood  red  ; equivalent  to  mahogany. 

38.  Barring  tonia  acutangula.  Kyai-tha, 
Burm.  and  B.  speciosa.  Kyai-gyee,  Burm.  The 
former  most  plentiful  in  the  Tharawnddy  dis- 
trict and  the  latter  in  the  Pegu  Forests.  The 
wood  is  hard  and  of  fine  grain.  It  is  used  in 
constructing  carts.  AVood  red  ; equivalent  to  ma- 
hogany. 

39.  Caslanea  indica,  Theet-khya,  Burm.  Is 
a large  tree,  plentiful  in  the  Rangoon,  Pegu  and 
Tounghoo  districts.  W ood  red  ; equivalent  to 
mahogany. 
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The  following  eleven  kinds  of  Red  Wood,  Nos. 
tO  to  50,  nve  adapted  to  cabinet  making  : — 

40.  Adenantkera  pavonina.  Ywnigyee,  Bunn. 
found  in  the  Rangoon,  Pegu  and  Tounghoo  dis- 
ricts,  but  widely  dispersed  and  not  very  plenti- 
ul.  Red  wood  and  adapted  to  cabinet  making. 

4 1 . CalophyUim  longifolium.  'l'har-rabee, 
fjunn.  This  is  found  near  towns,  together  with 
wo  other  species  of  the  same  genus,  which  are 
»f  smaller  growth.  Red  wood  and  adapted  to 
mbinet  making. 

42.  Dolichampia  pom  if  era.  Doukyamali, 
3urm.  This  has  been  found  on  the  Pymmah 
,'houng  in  the  Pegu  Valley.  The  trees  are  from 
In-ee  to  four  feet  in  girth.  Red  wood  and  adapt- 
d to  cabinet  making. 

48.  Pi/;/ i urn  acuminata.  Scarce,  but  found 

in  the  banks  of  streams  in  the  Tounghoo  district 
Raining  a girth  of  five  or  six  feet.  Red  wood 
nd  adapted  to  cabinet  making. 

4f.  Photiuia  serrat  folia.  Doukyat,  Bunn. 
found  in  I he  neighbourhood  of  Rangoon  and 
long  the  biiuks  of  the  stream  in  the  Rangoon 
istrict,  iii  the  direction  of  the  Teak  Forests, 
ted  wood  and  adapted  to  cabinet  making. 

45.  Acacia  stipulata.  Seel,  Bunn.  A large 
eavy  timber,  found  throughout  the  Forests  from 
langoon  to  Tounghoo.  Red  wood  and  adapted 
o cabinet  making. 

46.  Acacia  catechu.  Shabin,  Bunn.  Large 
nd  plentiful  timber,  found  in  great  quantities 
n Forests  of  the  Prome  and  Tharawaddy  dis- 
ricts,  as  well  as  on  the  Shan  side  above 
founghoo  district.  Red  wood  and  adapted  to 
abiaet  making. 

47.  Acacia  serissa.  Seet,  Burm.  Found 
liroughout  the  province ; timber  large  and 
ilentiful,  particularly  in  the  Tounghoo  district, 
ted  wood  and  adapted  to  cabinet  making. 

48.  Acacia  data.  Seet,  Bunn.  Plentiful 
l the  Pegu,  Tounghoo  and  Prome  districts; 
imber  straight,  lengthy  and  of  large  girth.  Red 
mod  and  adapted  to  cabinet  making. 

49.  ’ Ricinus  diococa.  Tawthedinbin,  Bunn. 
Scarce  and  found  only  outlie  banks  of  streams  in 
lie  Pegu  and  Tounghoo  districts.  Very  tall 
urge  timber.  Red  wood  and  adapted  to  cabinet 
naking. 

50.  Antidesma  panicnlata.  Byitzin,  Bunn 
Small  crooked  timber,  of  close  grain,  found  in  the 
tangoon,  Pegu,  Tounghoo  and  Tharawaddy 
forests.  Red  wood  and  adapted  to  cabinet, 
naking. 

Ydloio  Woods. 

There  are  three  kinds  fit  for  fancy  work,  viz. 

51.  Gmelina  arborea.  Kyoonboe,  Bunn. 
Plentiful  in  the  Pegu  and  Tounghoo  Forests.  It 
s a large  and  remarkably  strong  tough  timber. 
Wood  yellow,  fit  for  fancy  wood. 

52.  Morinda  hr  actuate.  Yaiyoe,  Bunn. 
md  M.  excerta,  Milan  bin,  Bunn.  Both  are 
unall  trees,  only  found  about  Phoungyec  houses, 


in  a cultivated  state.  Wood  yellow,  fit  for 
fancy  wood. 

53.  Gardnia  Cowa.  Toun-tha-tai,  Burm. 
Scarce,  but  found  widely  dispersed  in  the  Forests. 
Wood  yellow,  fit  for  fancy  wood. 

Dari-brown  Woods. 

54.  Pterospermum  aceroides , Thamajamwai- 
zoke  : also  P.  subacer folium,  and  P.  aceri- 
folium.  Najee  Bunn.  Three,  species  of 
large  timber,  found  growing  along  with  Teak 
in  all  the  Forests.  The  two  fiist  are  plentiful 
but  the  third  kind  is  scarce.  This  timber  is  ex- 
tremely valuable  and  is  as  strong  as  either  Teak 
or  Oak.  Its  durability  for  purposes  of  ship-build- 
ing has  never  been  tested,  because  it  has  never 
been  desicated  or  killed  like  the  Teak.  It  attains 
a girth  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  and  rises  to  a lofty 
height.  Wood  dark  brown. 

55.  Pentaptera  arjuan  and  P.  glabra.  Touk- 
kyan,  Bunn.  This  is  also  a valuable  timber  found 
growing  in  all  the  Teak  Forests  ; if  consists  of 
two  kinds,  both  of  equal  value.  The  timber  is 
as  strong  as  Teak  and  usually  attains  a girth  of 
from  seven  to  nine  feet,  with  height  in  still  more 
lofty  proportion.  This  timber  has  never,  I be- 
lieve, been  fairly  tried  for  ship-building.  Wood 
dark  brown. 

5 6.  Melanorrhcea  usilata.  T'heet  see,  Bunn,. 
This  is  the  Theet-see  or  Lignum  vitce.  of  Pegu.  It 
is  plentiful  in  the  Tounghoo  and  Prome  Forests, 
especially  in  the  former.  It  is  of  dark  red  colour, 
of  extreme  closeness  of  grain  and  density  of 
structure,  with  a specific  gravity  so  great,  that  it 
serves  in  place  of  iron  as  anchors  for  native  boats. 
Its  great  hardness  and  weight  prevent  its  being- 
employed  in  house-building.  It  would  answer 
for  sheaths  or  block-pulleys  and  other  purposes 
connected  with  machinery,  where  great  strength 
and  density  are  required.  The  tree  is  very  com- 
mon above  the  parallel  of  Tounghoo  and  grows 
to  a girth  of  six  feet.  Wood  dark  brown. 

57.  Dolichampia  pomifera  Doukya-mah, 
Burm.  Scarce,  only  met  with  on  the  banks  of 
streams  in  the  Pegu  Valley,  particularly  in  the 
Pymmah  Clioung.  Vfood  dark  brown. 

58.  Butea  frondosa.  Pouk-pin,  Burm.  Plen- 
tiful, but  the  timber  is  crooked  and  only  fit  for 
ornamental  work.  Wood  dark  brown. 

59.  Mangifera attenuaia.  Tawsa-thnyet,  Burm. 
Scarce,  but  found  in  the  Pegu  and  Tounghoo 
Forests.  Wood  dark  brown. 

60.  Anaeardia  occidentalis . Scarce  and  only 
found  near  large  towns  Wood  dark  brown. 

61.  Zizyplius  jtijuba.  Ilyee-bin,  Bunn. 
Scarce,  only  found  near  large  towns,  rarely  in  the 
Pegu  and  Tounghoo  forests.  Wood  dark  brown. 

62.  Acerrhoa  carambola,  Zoungya.  Bunn. 
Scarce,  and  only  fond  near  towns.  Wood  dark 
brown. 

63.  Pierardia  sapota.  Kanayoe,  Burm.  Plen- 
tiful in  tile  Pegu  mid  Tounghoo*  forests,  as  well 
as  about  Rangoon.  Wood  dark  brown. 

7.  9 
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64.  Aucestrolobus  cartua.  Zoutigali,  Bunn,  and 
A.  mollis.  Yin-byn,  Bunn.  Plentiful  in  the  Pegu 
and  Tounghoo  Forests.  The  timber  grows  very 
tall,  but  seldom  exceeds  three  feet  in  oR-tli. 
Wood  dark  brown. 

65.  llondeletia  tincloria,  Tamayokc,  Bonn. 
Small  timber,  which,  together  with  the  last,  seven 
kinds,  are  adapted,  from  the  fineness  of  their 
grain  and  elegance  of  colour,  for  ornamental  work. 
Wood  dark  brown. 

Black  Woods. 

66.  Dalbergia.  Yindike,  Btmn.  Of  this  there 
are  four  kinds,  all  yielding  a heavy  timber,  which 
will  not  float,  similar  to  Sissoo.  These  trees 
are  very  plentiful  in  the  Tharawaddy  and 
Hlaine  districts,  also  in  the  lower  parts  of 
the  Tounghoo  district.  The  timber  seldom  at- 
tains a very  large  size  and  is  generally  found  of 
a girth  of  three  or  four  feet.  Black  wood. 

67-  Cassia  Su  matron  a . May  alee,  Bonn,  plenti- 
ful throughout  the  Hlaine,  Pegu  and  Tounghoo 
Forests.  It  is  the  Bombay  blackwood  Black, 
wood. 

68.  Inga  xylocarpa.  Pyin  Kadoe,  Barm. 
and  /.  bijemina.  Tauyeu,  Burnt.  Two  species, 
affording  iromvood.  The  first  is  called  Pin- 
Iva-doe  by  the  Burmese.  It  is  found  in  all 
the  Teak  Forests.  In  the  Prome  Forests  it 
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n greatest  perfection  on  the  banks  of  the  Sifan 
m the  Kareen  Forests  above  Toumtlioo  • but 


is  also  found  throughout  the  Pegu 
ghoo  Forests  in  abundance,  more 
the  latter.  It  is  also  found  along  with  Teak  i 
Tharawaddy  and  Prome  Forests.  Light  brow- 
wood. 


but 
and  Tour 
particular! 


74. 
also  I) 


sa. 


Dillenia  august  a,  Ziubyewn,  Burn, 
sco bra.  Byew,  Burnt,  and  1).  specio 
Thabyew,  Burnt.  The  two  first  ar 
plentiful  in  the  Forests  of  the  Pegu  district,  bu 
become  scarce  to  the  north  of  it,  and  the  thin 
species  is  scarce  even  there.  They  all  thre 
afford  large  and  good  timber  for  house  buildim- 
Light  brown  wood 

75.  Hopea  odorala.  Thingan,  Burnt.  Tlii 
timber, 


which  is  said  to  be  plentiful 


Tenasserim  Forests,  is  scarce  in  Pegu, 


vicinity  o 


is  usually  about  six  feet  in  girth,  but  in  all  the 


other  forests  it  attains  a larger  size,  frequently 
eight  or  nine  feet.  It  is  most  plentiful  through- 
out the  province.  The  second  species  is  of  small- 
er girth,  but  grows  to  a great  height.  Black 
wood. 

69.  Diospyros  melanoxylon.  Ebony  or  Ouk- 
cliinya,  Burnt.  This  tree  is  found  throughout  the 
forests,  seldom  however  of  greater  girth  than 
three  or  four  feet,  It  is  very  plentiful.  Black 
wood. 

Light  brown  Woods. 

70.  Dipterocarpus  alatus.  Aing,  Burnt 
This  timber  is  called  in  Bengal  Battee  Sal.  It 
is  excellent  for  every  purpose  of  house-building, 
especially  for  posts.  It  is  found  chiefly  to 
grow  on  laterite  in  the  Tounghoo  and  Prome 
districts.  Light  brown  wood. 

71.  Dipterocarpus  turbinatus.  Kauyeen, 
Burnt.  Timber  of  great  size  and  strength.  It 
is  fit  for  any  purpose  for  which  Saul  is  em- 
ployed, being  of  the  same  family.  It  is  chiefly 
employed  far  canoe  and  boat  building.  It 
is  found  in  all  the  Forest  districts,  except  Prome 
where  it  is  scarce.  Light  brown  wood. 

72.  S/iorea  robusla  or  Saul.  Eing-gyecn, 
Burnt.  This  timber  is  found  chiefly  on  the 
Shan  side  of  the  Tounghoo  district,  and  in  the 
Forests  north  of  Tounghoo.  Light  brown  wood. 

73.  Melicocca  trijuga.  Jobin  Burnt.,  A most 
valuable  timber,  called  by  the  Burmese  Kobin, 
and  employed  by  the  natives  of  the  country  for 
cart-wheels,  oil-mills,  and  other  purposes  requir- 

solidity.  It  is  found 


ing  great  strength  and 


in  tin 
-qu,  and  ' 

few  trees  are  to  be  found  about  the  vi 
Rangoon.  Light  brown  wood. 

76.  Azadarada  lndica.  Thembau-kamakali 
Burnt,  or  Neem,  is  plentiful  in  the  Promt 
district  only  ; it  is  a large,  but  soft  timber,  only 
fit  for  flooring.  Light  brown  wood. 

The  above  list  embraces  all  the  useful  tiinbei 
found  in  the  Forests  of  the  Pegu  Province,  except 
Teak.  Besides  timber  well  adapted  for  house- 
building, the  list  contains  several  promising 
kinds  that  have  never  yet  been  fairly  tried  for 
ship-building,  and  which  in  point  of  strength 
are  equal  to  Teak  or  Oak.  The  timbers  referred 
to  more  especially  are  Nos.  73,  68,  51,  55,' 
30  and  37,  Nos!  25,23,  19,  14  and  4 are 
also  deserving  of  trial  for  ship-building,  anil 
No.  56  for  any  special  purposes,  where  great 
strength  and  density  are  required.  Until  these- 
trials  are  decided,  the  timber  employed  for 
house-building  purposes  should  be  restricted  for 
other  kinds. — McClelland. 

(8211)  Penang  Woods. 

The  following  Furniture  woods  grown  in 
Penang  or  Prince  of  Wales’  Island,  were  sent  by 
the  Singapore  Committee  to  the  Exhibition  of 
1851  ; viz.  Siam  wood  : ebony  ; Wild  Durian.: 
Uncertain.  Angsena  wood.  Guava  wood  ; Kamun- 
ing,  Senna  Baymah  or  Ansena.  Mirlimoh,  two 
kinds.  Baloli  Bunga.  Root  of  Betelnut  tree. 
Root  of  Cocoanut  tree.  Clove  wood.  Root  of 
Eboeh  tree,  Timlnisu,  Ranggas,  Penang  wood, 
Kulim  Baloli,  Ibool  wrood. 

These  arranged  tabularly  are, 

11.  Ebony. 

13.  Guava  wood. 


1.  Angsena,  or  senna  Bnymali 

2.  Balah  Bungah. 

3.  Babich. 

4.  Baloli. 

5.  Baloli  Bungah. 

G.  Betel-nut  tree  root. 

7.  Clovejtree. 

8.  Cocoa-nut  tree  root. 

0.  Durian  (wild). 

10.  Eboeh-treo  root. 


13. 

14. 

15. 
10. 
17 
18. 
19. 


Ibool  wood. 
Kamuning. 
Mirlimoh 
Penang  Wood, 
ltanggas 
Siam  Wood. 
Timbusi. 


Woods  of  Penang  {Col.  Frith). 

1 Brantey,  Light  brown  colour.  An  inlen- 
or  weak  wood  ; used  lor 
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building 
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A large  tree 


tree;  occasionally  used 
occasionally  us- 


red  colour.  Used  for 


colour.  A very 
and  ornamental 


2 Bunho.  A 
for  building. 

3 Bintagon 
xl  for  masts. 

4 Curupas,  dark 
jeams  of  bouses. 

5 Cooran,  light  brown  colour.  Used  for 
llanks  for  building. 

6 Chinjeritt,  brown  colour,  specific  gravity 
PI (55.  A small  tree  ; used  for  furniture. 

7 Cumpas,  light  brown  colour.  A large 
ree  ; used  only  for  planks. 

8 (Jawa-Arang,  pale  brown 
arge  tree  ; used  for  furniture 
vork. 

9 Canis.  A large  tree  ; used  for  door  frames. 

10  Chiuracy,  brown  colour,  specific  gravity 
1.081.  Used  for  beams  ; does  not  work  kindly. 

11  Cawa-Arang,  light  brown  colour.  Only 
iscd  for  furniture. 

12  Cocoa-nut,  brown  colour.  Cut  perpendi- 
ailarly. 

13  China  red  wood,  red  colour.  Only  used 
'or  furniture. 

14  Ceylon  ebony,  black  colour.  Used  for 
nlaying  and  ornamental  furniture 

15  Damarlout,  brown  colour.  Used  for 
milding  and  general  purposes. 

16  Dunorhung,  brown  colour,  specific  gravity 
1,235.  Used  by  the  Chinese  for  carved  images. 

17.  Drum,  light  brown  colour.  A very  small 
ree  ; used  for  ornamental  furniture. 

18  Hama  Raja.  A very  small  tree  little  used. 

19  Maddang  Kamenhir.  Used  by  the  Chinese 
or  making  boxes. 

20  Miraban,  light  red  colour.  Much  used 
or  ship -building,  furniture,  &c. 

21  Maddang  Tandack,  dark  brown  colour, 
slot  used  at  all. 

22  Maskaw, 
gravity  1016. 
urn  it  ure  &c. 

23  Mankadu 


light  brown  colour 
Used  for  plankeens, 


; specific 
carriages, 


brown  colour.  A species  of 
Damarlout  much  used  for  beams. 

24  Mahler,  white  colour.  A small  tree  ; used 
or  work  boxes  and  ornamental  work. 

25  Maribot,  purple  colour  ; specific  gravity 
1.939.  A very  large  tree,  difficult  to  work  : used 
or  furniture. 

26  Mandara,  pale  red  colour,  specific  gravity 
1.939.  A small  tree  ; used  for  ornamental  fur- 
liture. 

27  Nebong,  dark  colour.  A tall  and  thin,  but 
straight  tree  ; used  for  railings. 

2 8 Papiarang,  pale  brown  colour.  Six  to 
line  feet  in  circumference,  forty  feet  long  ; not 
?ood  for  beams  ; chiefly  used  for  furniture. 

29  Pasa  Linija,  light  brown  colour.  A large 
wee  ; used  only  for  planks  ; soon  decays. 

30  Pala.  A tall  thin  tree  ; used  for  planks. 

31  Pinang  Bach,  brown  colour.  A large 
tree  ; used  for  beams. 


A large 


wood 


32  Pala  Ulan,  light  brown  colour, 
tree  ; only  used  for  planks. 

33  Papisrang,  pui pie  colour.  A stror 
used  for  beams. 

34  Penang  Teak,  brown  colour.  Scarce  now. 

35  Penang  Jack,  yellow  colour.  Used  only 
for  ornamental  furniture. 

36  Ran  glia  as,  light  brown  colour.  Used  for 
furniture. 

37  Rokam,  light  red  colour.  Used  for  boxes 
and  furniture. 

38  Red  wood,  red  colour,  specific  gravity 
1.000.  In  general  use  for  furniture. 

39  Sankuang,  pale  brown  colour.  Used  only 
for  ornamental  work. 

40  Satin  wood,  straw  colour.  A beautiful 
wood  for  ornamental  furniture  &c. 

41  Siam  ebony,  black  colour.  Used  only  for 
ornamental  furniture  inlaying-  &c 

42  Teak,  brown  colour. 

43  Tampinnis,  light  red  colour.  A fruit  tree  ; 
used  for  ornamental  furniture,  billiard  cues,  &c. 

44  lija,  light  brown  colour.  Used  for  fur- 
niture boxes  &o. 

45  (No  name),  purple  colour, 
used  for  all  sorts  of  rough  work. 


inlaying 

In  general  use. 


Not  durable 


(8212)  Sinde.  The  forests  of  Sinde. 


During  our  sojourn  in  this  Province  we  have 
often  been  struck  with  the  beautiful  and  magni- 
ficent appearance  of  some  of  the  Forests  which 
are  to  be  found  scattered  througout  the  country, 
particularly  those  in  Lower  Sind — the  greater 
number  of  which  are  planted — not  actual  Forest. 
We  need  but  ask  our  readers  to  pass  over  the 
Hills  from  Sonda  en  route  to  Jerruck,  where  beauty 
in  its  richest  garb  awaits  them  far  beyond  our 
description,  with  the  noble  river  seen  at  the  dis- 
tance winding  its  way  as  it  were  through  these 
gigantic  woods  ; amazement  here  stops  the  tra- 
veller to  enquire  how  scenery  so  transparently 
beautiful  was  ever  formed  for  such  an  arid  waste 
as  Sind  is  supposed  to  be.  We  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  there  are  not  other  parts  equally  pic- 
turesque ; we  know  there  are — but  we  allude  to 
this  spot  from  its  proximity  as  well  as  to  our 
remembrance  of  the  “first  impression”  made  years 
gone  by,  and  which  have  been  confirmed  by  sub- 
sequent visits  year  after  year. 

These  Forests,  under  the  rule  of  the  Ameers, 
were  mere  hunting  preserves,  and  were  admir- 
ably adapted  from  the  thickness  of  their  under- 
wood for  the  cover  of  wild  animals  of  every  sort, 
and  no  one  but  their  keepers  were  allowed  to 
enter  them.  No  attention  whatever  was  paid  to 
their  Timber,  in  fact  they  were  hunting  grounds 
in  reality,  and  death  to  the  man,  in  those  clays  of 
oppression  and  tyranny,  found  in  them,  killin°- 
the  “ Lord’s  game.” 

From  statistical  Reports  before  us  we  °-athPV 
that  the  Forests  in  number  amount  to  about  7? 
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including  the  Forest  jungles  in  Upper  Sind  (not 
walled  in  like  those  in  Lower  Sind)  of  Bhan  or 
Poplar,  which  spring  up  spontaneously  on  the 
river  bank  when  the  inundation  subsides.  The 
Forests  cover  an  area  of  about  1,59,688  acres, 
in  the  cultivation  about  34,555,  wasteland 
55.3S5,  and  wood  area  69,753. 

The  products  of  the  Forests  are  Timber,  Fire- 
wood, Charcoal,  Gum  Lac,  Bark,  Baubul  Seeds, 
Grass  and  Reeds  for  Mats.  The  common  woods 
found  are  Baubul,  Bhan,  Kunda,  Tali,  (Sissoo  of 
Upper  India)  Tree  Tamarisk,  Jamul,  Sirme  and 
Mountain  or  bitter  Neem. 

The  Baubul  is  very  abundant  and  grows  to  a 
very  large  size.  It  is  exceedingly  hard  and 
weighty.  For  agricultural  implements  and  all  na- 
tive purposes  it  is  excellent.  It  is  also  much  used, 
we  are  informed,  by  the  Indus  Flotilla,  for  pad- 
dle flats,  rudders,  stanchions  and  boats’  knees — 
in  fact  we  believe  it  is  used,  for  every  purpose  to 
which  wood  can  be  applied.  Besides  other  parts 
of  the  Baubul  are  used,  its  bark  is  employed  in 
tanning,  its  pods  form  a valuable  food  for  the  cat- 
tle, its  young  branches  are  the  favourite  food  of 
camels  and  goats,  its  bark  yields  gum  and  lac, 
and  for  all  these  articles,  wood,  bark,  pods  and 
lac,  a sale  is  always  found. 

The  Kunda  or  Prosopis  is  very  plentiful  and 
only  used  as  firewood. 

The  Bhan  or  Poplar  is  only  used  for  rafters 
and  turning  work.  It.  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in 
the  Bombay  Presidency. 

The  Sirree  or  Madras  Blackwood,  the  Tales  or 
Blackwood  of  Upper  India,  the  guz  or  Tree  Ta- 
marisk, are  found  in  many  of  the  Forests,  but  in 
small  numbers. 

The  products  of  the  Forests  above  enumerated 
are  all  consequent  on  our  occupation  of  the 
country,  and  have  conferred  inestimable  blessings 
on  the  people 

The  grazing  alone  is  much  appreciated  by  the 
natives  from  its  shade,  and  brings  in  a Revenue 
of  between  8 to  9 thousand  Rupees  per  annum. 
The  supply  of  fuel  to  the  Indus  Flotilla  must  be 
enormous,  90,000  maunds  per  annum,  and  then 
there  are  the  other  products,  giving  we  should 
say,  a gross  Revenue  of  not  less  than  20,000  Ru- 
pees, or  thereabout.  This  in  our  opinion  is  under- 
rating the  Revenues  of  the  Sind  Forests,  altho’ 
it  is  said  they  are  yearly  diminishing  in  size  from 
their  being  washed  away  by  the  encroachments 
of  the  river  and  from  the  Canals,  which  runs 
through  them,  not  being  cut  as  they  used  to  be 
during  the  time  of  the  Ameers,  to  admit  water 
for  watering  the  trees. 

The  superintendence  of  the  Forests  has  passed 
through  many  hands  since  the  beginning,  but  we 
believe  none  gave  so  much  satisfaction  as  did  Dr. 
Stock  while  they  were  under  his  management. 
For  works  of  this  description  where  improvements 
are  so  invaluable  to  the  Revenues,  men  of  first 
rate  abilities  are  necessary.  Botanical  attainments  1 
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as  well  as  a general  acquaintance  with  the  prevail. 
Revenue  system  is  desirable. — Scindutn 


July  12.  1S56. 
(8213) 


Singapore  Woods,  or  Malay  Woods, 


being  woods  from  Singapore, 

lliis  collection,  at  the  1851  Exhibition 
sisted  ot  about  one  hundred  specimens,  many 
having  no  labels  ; those  marked  are  as  follows 


con- 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

1 5 

16 


Angsanah. 
Biliong. 


Biliong  Wangi, 
Bras  Bras. 
Bitangor  Wood. 


Changis. 


Glam 

Jambu-ayer-utan. 
Kayau  Arang. 
Kamuning. 
Krautai. 

Arangi. 

Arangi  Klat. 

Kayu  Brombong. 
Kledang. 

Lakah  wood. 

Of  these  “ Binlangor’ 
especially  in  ship 
masts,  spars 
abundance 


17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

v>K 


26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 


Lebnn 
Meosbon 
Medansi  Miniak. 
Medansi  Buah  yeah. 
Medansi  Tandoh. 
Medansi  Kitanahaii. 
Medansi  Konit. 
Polai  wood. 
Peragah. 
llanggas, 

Simpoh  Ryah. 
Simpoh  brekit 
Slumar. 

Tan  Pang. 
Tampinis. 

Timbusu. 


wood  is  the  most  used 
building,  serving  for  planks, 
See.  it  grows  in  the 


greatest 

round  Singapore,  and  is  largely 
exported  to  the  Mauritius,  California,  &c.  ° 
Ihe  “ Glam”  tree,  furnishes  a paper-like  bark, 
used  in  caulking  the  seams  of  vessels. 

The  wood  of  the  “ Polai”  tree,  which  is  used 
to  make  floats  lor  fishing-nets,  is  a very  remark- 
able light,  white  wood,  and  might  probably  he 
imported  and  used  with  advantage  as  a substitute 
for  cork,  and  some  similar  substances. 


(8214)  Tavoy.  Timber 
Tavoy.  {Dr.  Wallich.) 


Trees  and  Woods  of 


1 Acacia,  Popeeah,  Harm.  A very  large  tree, 
used  for  posts  and  rollers 

2 do  Paingadoo,  Burnt. 


3 Anacardiura,  Thubbamboo,  Burnt.  A large 
tree,  used  in  boat  building. 

4 Artocarpus,  Thouenben,  Bunn.  Do  do  do. 

5 do  A large  tree. 

6 do  Pynyathe  or  tannabeng,  Burnt. 

Wood  not  used 

7 Bignonia,  Thathee,  Burnt.  A very  large  tree. 

8 do  (?)  Thuggainee  Burnt.  A large 

tree  used  in  building. 

9 do  Lainbha  Bunn.  A middle-sized  tree. 

10  Calophyllum,  Turra-phee,  Burnt.  Used  for 
masts  &c. 

11  Carapa,  Taila-oon  Burnt.  Used  in  building. 

12  Careya,  Kaga,  Burnt.  Large  timber  tree. 

13  Oastanea  Mnrtabanica.  Nome  or  zitha, 
Burnt. 

14  Cerbera  Manghas,  Kullooa,  Burnt.  Wood 
not  used. 


TAVOY 

15  Dillenin,  Zimboon,  Bunn.  Used  in  build- 

ng- 

16  Dipterocarpus  grandiflorn.  Ain  or  nintlui, 
Bunn.  An  immense  tree. 

17  Do.  Do.  Do.  Kunnean  phiu,  Bunn. 
Jged  ns  timber. 

18  Euphorbiacea.  Y’amula,  Bunn.  Used  for 
'rames  of  lacquered  ware. 

19  Eurya.  Tliaun,  Burnt.  Used  for  fuel  only. 

20  Excoecaria  ? Tliurrotlin,  Burin. 

21  Eicus.  Thubboo,  Bunn.  Used  in  house 
arpentry. 

22  Do.  Do  Do.  Thuppan,  Bunn.  Large 
ree  ; wood  not  used. 

23  Garcinia.  Pulloua,  Burnt.  Large  tree,  used 
or  posts,  See. 

21  Grewia.  Miayn,  Bunn. 

25  Heritiera  Domes.  Kunnazoo,  Burin.  Very 
arge  tree  ; very  hard  and  durable  wood. 

26  Hibiscus  macrophyllus.  Used  in  building. 

27  Do.  Do.  ( ? ) 

28  Hopea  floribunda.  Tantheva,  Bunn.  A very 
arge  tree. 

29  Lagerstroemia.  Kuenmounee  or  puma, Bunn. 
Jsed  in  building. 

30  Laurus.  Kullowa  or  Kurrowa,  Bunn. 

31  Do.  Pauatha,  Burnt.  Used  in  house- 
arpentry. 

32  Do.  May  then,  Bunn.  A large  tree,  good 
iseful  wood,  much  used. 

33  Do.  Keemna,  Bunn.  Smalltree,  used  for 
losts 

34  Laurus.  Thuggoo,  Bunn.  Used  for  oars, 
tc. 

35  Do.  Thitya,  Burnt.  Very  large  tree, 

ised  in  building,  &e. 

36  Do.  Kayzai,  Bunn.  Used  in  house-car- 
ien(ry. 

37  Mimusops,  Thubbae,  Burnt.  Used  in  ship- 
building 

38  Do.  Elengi. 

39  Murraya.  Maikay,  Burnt  A tough  close 
;rained  wood,  used  for  handles, 

40  Myristica,  Thounsanga,  Burnt.  A large 
ree,  used  in  boat-building. 

4.1  Do.  Koathoe  or  Kunneen,  Bunn.  A 

arge  tree,  used  in  flooring  houses 

42  Osyris  peltate,  Phaoun,  Burnt. 

43  Pierardia,  (?)  Kunna  or  Kuzzo,  Burnt. 

44  l’inus  Dammara,  Bunn.  A very  large  tree, 
ised  in  building. 

45  Pterocarpus,  (?)  Puddow,  Bunn.  A large 
ree,  used  for  furniture,  &c 

46  Bottlera,  Mimasko,  Bunn. 

47  Do  Keoun  lae,  Burnt.  A large  tree, 

ised  for  rudders,  &c. 

48  Sandoricum,  Thittoo,  Bunn.  Used  for 
urniture. 

49  Sapotea,  (?)  Palaepean,  Bunn.  Avery 
arge  tree,  used  in  building. 

50  Sonneratia,  (?)  Thaummn,  Bunn.  A small 
ree. 
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51  Sterculia,  (?)  Kununu,  Bunn.  An  enor- 
mous tree. 

5 2 Do.  Thikadoo,  Bunn 

53  Symplocos,  (?)  Kain-tha-phogee,  Bunn. 
Used  in  boat-building 

54  Syndesmis  Tavoy  and,  Ka-tlia  Bunn.  A 
very  large  tree,  used  for  building,  boxes,  &c. 

55  Do.  Do.  Kuunuti  keunka ; Kunuun  keuula, 
Bunn.  Used  for  beams,  posts  &c. 

56  Terminalia.  Thuphanga,  Bunn. 

57  Ternstroemia.  Puzzeeu  zwa,  Bunn.  A large 
tree,  used  in  building. 

58  Uvaria.  Thuhbor,  Bunn  A large  tree,  used 
for  boat  building. 

59  Wrightia  anlidysentiica.  Lathou,  Burnt. 
Small  tree,  not.  used. 

60  Xylocarpus.  Keaunan,_Z?«m.  Very  durable 
timber. 

61  Zizyplius.  Zeethee,  Bunn.  Hard  and  dura- 
ble wood. 

62  ? Ahnaun,  Bunn.  Strong,  hard  and 

very  durable  timber,  used  in  ship  building. 

63  ? Bah-mah-thoa,  Burnt.  Useful  tim- 

ber. 

64  ? Con-moo  Bunn.  Good  timber, 

used  for  building  houses  and  boats 

65  ? Kaantha,  Bunn.  A small  but  valua- 

ble wood. 

66  ? Kaungo-kurrs  A heavy  but  dura- 

ble wood,  used  in  boat  building  : specific  gravity 
0.690. 

67  ? Keahnaun,  Bunn.  Strong  crooked 

wood,  used  for  stocks. 

68  ? Kuddoot  alain,  Burnt.  A large  tree, 

used  in  house  and  ship  building. 

69  ? Kuddoot-nu,  Bunn.  Inferior  wood, 

used  in  boat  building. 

70  ? Kummi,  Bunn. 

71  •?  Mainaban,  Burnt.  Used  for  bows, 

lances,  beams,  rafters  &c. 

72  ? May-klin,  Burnt.  Used  for  rudders 

and  anchors. 

73  ? Mny-maka,  Burnt.  Used  in  ship- 

building. 

74  ? May -rang,  Bunn.  Said  to  be  very 

durable. 

75  ? May-tobek,  Bunn.  Used  for  the 

bottoms  of  ships  ; preferred  to  teak 

76  ? Megeone,  Bunn.  A large  tree  used 

in  building. 

77  ? Penlay-peen,  Bunn.  Used  in  build- 

ing. 

78  ? Pienmahne,  Burnt.  Yields  very 

strong  knee  timber. 

79  ? Pienmah  pue,  Bunn. 

80  ? Tantheya,  Bunn. 

81  ? Tangnet-na,  Bunn. 

82  ? Teatha,  Burnt. 

83  ? Thauga-et  thittoo,  Burnt.  Inferior 

wood. 
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— ' 3 Thau-bauupo,  Bunn.  Inferior  wood, 


used  for  common  canoes 
S5  ? Thau  hauii  thau-lay,  Bunn. 


flexible  wood. 

8fl ■■  Theyah,  Bunn.  Inferior  wood. 

87 ? Thounmynga,  Burnt.  Used 


Very 


building. 


m 
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Ihymbro,  Bunn.  Good  strong 


durable  wood,  used  iu  boat  building. 

8H ? Town  pine,  Bunn.  Good 


used  iu  boat  buildin; 


wood, 


(8215)  Tavoy,  being  Woods  of  Tavoy  (by  Mr. 
Blundell,)  Commissioner. 


1 Annan.  A small  tree  ; used  for  building. 

O 


posts  ; like 


2 Bep-than.  Used  for  building. 

3 Bep-won.  Used  for  building. 

4 Bhan-bhway.  Used  for  house 
sisoo 

5 Bha-ta-ka.  Used  for  common  carpentry. 

6 Daup-yan.  Used  for  building. 

7 Eng-beng.  Strong  wood  ; used  for  common 
carpentry . 

8 Kad-wot-nu,  Cedrela  ? Bunn.  Used  for 

house  and  ship-building  -.large  timber,  40  to  70 
feet  ; specific  gravity  1.060. 

9 Kanua-tso.  A very  tough  close-grained 

v O O 

wood. 

10  Ka-nyeng  kyaung  khyay.  Used  for  boat, 
ship,  and  house  building  ; yields  an  oil  ; not  at- 
tacked by  insects. 

11  do  do  do  do  rather  shaky. 

12  Ka-nyeng-pyan.  A heavy,  grey  wood ; 
used  for  handspikes. 

13  Katso  Like  toon  ; used  in  building  &c. 

14  Kfung-thmoo-ysepsay  A rough,  strong- 
wood  ; used  for  posts.  &c. 

15  Kengthep-guyung-ywept  A light,  inferior 
wood  ; used  in  building. 

16  Kengthep-pheoot-kyay.  A sound  small 
wood  ; used  in  building. 

17  Khamoung-nee.  Heavy  wood,  not  attack- 
ed by  insects. 

18  Khamoung-pyion.  Small  sized,  compact, 
yellowish-grey  wood. 

19  Kharaway-nu.  Porous,  heavy,  strong 
wood,  not  attacked  by  insects. 

20  Kouk-ko.  Employed  for  bottoms  of  boats. 

21  Kyay-tsay-gyu-khyay.  A heavy,  com- 
pact, dark  wood  ; suitable  for  gunstocks. 

22  Kyay-tsay-bayoun.  Useful  for  common 
carpentry. 

23  Kyep-yo.  A kind  of  teak. 

24  Ky won-bo.  A soft  wood  like  the  nauelea. 

25  Kywon-ma,  do  do  ; a variety. 

26  Lienman.  A small  tree  ; heavy,  close- 
grained,  light  colored  wood,  like  terminalia. 

27  Mala-ka.  Small  sized,  strong  wood  ; use- 
ful for  handles. 

28  Ma-yam.  An  indestructible,  strong,  heavy, 
dark  red  wood. 


not  al 
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Mee-kyaung-kyay;  A heavy  wood 
tacked  by  insects. 

30  Meep-thua-ban.  A small-sized,  comic! 
grey  wood  ; used  for  handles,  &c. 

31  Miaup-bout.  Used  for  furniture,  &c 
Mya-kamaun.  A valuable  strong  blue. 
; used  lor  knife  handles. 

Myeng-ta-bep.  A strong,  blueish-gre- 
; adapted  for  handles. 

Ngoo-beng  A strung  wood  ; used  fo 
posts  and  planking. 

35  Noalee-lyeng.  A close-grained, 
heavy  wood  ; useful  for  handles. 

36  Pan-loun.  A close  grained  red  wood 
used  for  building. 

.37  Pantheet-ya.  A good  white  rough  wood 
useful  for  boat  building. 

38  Patseng-tsway.  Sinai)  sized  strong  wood 

39  Patseng-ngo.  A superior  high-colourei 
aromatic  wood,  like  mahogany. 

40  Peng-lay-byun.  Small  sized  tough  wood. 
4t  Peng-lay-oun.  Strong,  rough,  redwood 

like  Mimosa  serissa. 

42  Peng-lay -kaboay.  A heavy  small  sizer 
wood  ; suitable  for  handspikes,  handles.  &c. 

43  Pee-daup.  Mimosa.  Bunn. 

44  Pinnay.  Artocarpus.  Bunn.  Strong,  closi 
grained  yellow  wood. 

45  Pyaung-pyion.  A compact,  heavy,  yellow 
wood . 

46  Pyeng-khado.  Small  sized,  heavy,  close- 
grained,  red  wood 

47  Tag-nyeng.  A useful  furniture  wood. 

48  Ta  keep-nee.  A very  strong,  close  grained, 
heavy,  light  coloured  wood. 

49  Tha-bhan.  Used  for  canoes. 


A strong,  close 


grained, 


A close-grained  teak,  used 


5 0 Tha  byay-nee 

brownish  grey  wood  ; used  for  house  posts 

5 1 1 ha-byoo.  A heavy  close-grained  wood. 

52  lheet-ta-gyee.  Suitable  for  common  cm 
pentry. 

53  Theet-ya-han 
for  posts. 

54  Theet-ya-nee.  A close-grained  brown  wood 
rather  shaky. 

55  Theet-ya-pyion.  A heavy  strong  wood. 

56  Thiem.  A serviceable  wood. 

57  Thingan-kyaup.  A close-grained,  heavy 
strong  wood  ; used  in  ship  and  house-building 
for  carts  &c. 

58  Tluneng-ba.  Like  red  Jarool ; used  fo: 
posts  and  cotton-rollers. 

59  Thmeny-tshout.  A small,  heavy,  coarse 
brown  wood  ; used  for  door  frames  and  boai 
beams. 

60  Toung-bhaut.  Rough,  knotty  wood  ; usee 
for  knife  and  spear-handles. 

61  Touug-bhien.  A light,  porous  wood ; used 
for  common  carpentry. 

62  Toung-byeng.  A kind  of  red  saul. 

63  Toung-byion.  A close  grained,  brown, 
shaky  wood. 
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64  Tonng-kha-ray.  Red  Jarool ; used  in 
oat  building. 

65  Tseng  byiou.  A compact  greyish-brown 
•ood  ; suitable  for  common  carpentry. 

66  Tsoay-dan.  Used  for  gun-stocks 

67  Wonthay-khyay.  A small,  strong,  corn- 
act,  yellowish  white  wood. 

68  * Yow-ma-lay.  A strong,  heavy,  rough,  white 
ood  ; used  for  house-posts. 

69  Zoo-lat.  A small,  heavy,  compact,  ycl- 
nvish-white  wood. 


(8216)  Tinnevelly.  Woods  of  Tinnevelly  by 
■olouel  Frith. 


1 Arrava.  Pentaptera,  Light  brown  colour, 
'sed  for  building,  handspikes,  tools,  &c„ 

2 Auttee,  Red  colour.  Used  for  furniture. 

3 Augeneepelah,  Brown  colour  ; specific  gra- 
ity  0.4 84.  General  work. 

4 Cangoo,  whitish  brown  colour.  Hand- 
tikes  and  wheel  wright  s work. 

5 Eloopay,  Red  colour.  Building  in  general. 

6 Hill  teak,  Light  brown  colour.  General 
urposes. 

7 Karootauley,  Black  colour.  Fancy  work. 

8 Koongheelvara,  Light  brown  colour.  Used 
ir  building  purposes  ; yields  darnmer. 

9 Kotamaram,  Brown  colour  ; specific  gravity 
.723.  Building  in  general. 

10  Mookersey,  Red  colour.  Building  in  ge- 
sral. 

11  Munjet  Kerddumpah,  Light  straw  colour, 
uilding  in  general. 

12  Matligirie  vamboo,  whitish  brown  colour, 
strong  light  wood  ; used  for  general  purposes. 

13  Marootho,  white  brown  colour.  Building 
i general. 

14  Matligirie  vamboo,  old  ; Red  colour.  A 
rong  light  wood. 

15  Naungoo,  Red  colour  ; specific  gravity  1.009. 
sed  for  building,  wheel  wrights  work,  hand- 
tikes. 

16  Nuffell  ; Red  colour ; specific  gravity  0.717. 
uilding  in  general. 

17  Nelly,  Light-brown  colour.  Building  in 
sneral. 

IS  Nurryveroosoo,  Whitish  brown  colour, 
uilding  in  general 

19  Nagakunny,  Whitish  brown  colour.  Build- 
ig in  general. 

20  Oonnav,  Red  colour  ; specific  gravity  0.928 
strong  wood,  used  for  wheelwright’s  work, 

tnd  spikes. 

21  Oosulay,  Light  brown  colour;  specific 
ravity  0'832  ; building  in  general. 

22  Polava,  Light  brown  colour.  Musket- 
ocks,  and  building  purposes 

23  Paulav,  Deepstraw  colour.  Fancy  work. 

24  Pooversoo,  Red  colour  ; specific  gravity 
• 860  Used  for  making  bandies. 
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25  Ponpatliera,  Whitey  brown  colour;  specific 
gravity  0.683.  Used  for  building  purposes. 

26  Poonnay,  Deepstraw  colour.  Used  for 
building  purposes. 

2?  Poovey,  Light  brown  colour;  specific 
gravity  0- 840.  Used  for  building  purposes. 

28  Paselay,  Whitey  brown  colour.  Used  for 
furniture. 

29  Sammerm,  Red  colour.  Furniture  of  any 
description. 

30  Sarakontay,  Whitey  drown  colour.  Build- 
ing in  general 

31  Sampayapaulay,  Light  brown  colour, 
specific  gravity  0-792.  Building  purposes. 

32  Thothakutty,  Red  colour.  Furniture  of 
every  description. 

33  Thunnaka,  Whitey  brown  colour.  Making 
trunks. 

34  Thokay,Red  colour ; specific  gravity  0-95  0. 
Building  purposes. 

35  Yangy,  Light  brown  colour.  Wheelwright’s 
work. 

36  Yakaulev,  Light  brown  colour.  Building 
in  general. 

37  Vamboo,  Light  straw  colour;  specific 
gravity  0-795.  Building  in  general. 

38  Vankay, Light  brown  colour  ; specific  gra- 
vity 0'8S8.  Building  in  general. 

39  Veroosoo,  Whitey  brown  colour.  Building 
in  general. 

40  Vaknnatty,  Whitey  brown  colour,  Building 
in  general. 

41  Veinmarm,  Brown  colour  ; specific  gravity 
0'7S6.  Building  in  general. 


(8217)  Travancore.  Woods  of  Travancore  by 
(Colonel  Frith ) 

1 Ahguilb.  Light  yellow  colour,  specific 
gravity  0.674.  Very  abundant ; used  for  furniture. 

2 Attoo  vunjee.  Amber  colour,  specific 
gravity  0'480.  Very  cheap  ; used  for  firewood. 

3 Aranellah.  Dark  brown  colour,  specific 
gravity  0'645.  For  building  common  houses. 

4 Chinny.  Rather  dark  colour,  specific  gravity 
0-515.  From  S to  16  feet  in  circumference  ; used 
for  building  canoes. 

5 Cherrotimba.  Dark  colour,  specific  gravity 
0-843.  About  3 feet  in  circumference,  used  for 
house  building,  tools  &c. 

6 C-herrotanny,  Light  colour.  Firewood. 

7 Carcemaradoo  Dark  brown  colour,  2 to  6 
feet  in  circumference;  used  for  carts  and  building. 

8 Chorocndamboo,  Yellow  colour,  specific  gra- 
vity 0-529.  Used  for  packing  cases. 

9 Chitta  linnv.  Red  colour,  specific  gravity 
0'847,  1 to  1-i-  feet  in  circumference  ; used  for 
furniture. 

10  Cherro  vunjee,  Brown  colour,  specific  gra- 
vity 0.644.  Used  for  firewood. 
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11  Cherro  nalampelln,  Light  brown  colour, 
specific  gravity  0-488.  For  making  canoes. 

1-  Cherro  canny,  Light  brown  colour.  Only 
for  firewood. 

13  Cunda  lahpallah,  Bamboo  colour.  For 
making  sandals. 

14  Channy  inarm,  Brown  colour.  For  build- 
ing common  houses. 

15  Channy  veugah.  Light  yellow  colour,  1 to 
6 feet  in  circumference.  House  building. 

1G  Carrimarriddy,  Dark  colour,  1 to  4 feet 
in  circumference  ; used  by  wheel  wrights. 

1 7 Cherropoona,  Dark  colour.  Building 
houses. 

18  Conjah  mann,  lied  colour.  Furniture, 
&c. 

19  Conjee  mann,  Light  red  colour,  specific 
gravity  0-650.  Furniture,  &c 

20  Channee,  Brown  colour, Used  for  oil-mills, 

&c. 

21  Dhannee,  Dark  colour,  specific  gravity 
0'733.Yerv  strong,  but  knotty,  used  lor  common 
buildings. 

22  Ellahneel,  Light  red  colour,  specific  gra- 
vity 0'7 7 9.  A small  tree,  used  lur  temples, 
pagodas,  and  furniture. 

23  Eramboo,  Dark  brown.  For  common 
houses. 

24  Jackwood,  Yellow  colour,  specific  gravity 
0\554,  2 to  4 feet  in  eirumference,  strong  wood; 
used  for  furniture. 

25  Kullentake,  Brown  colour,  specific  gravity 
0’749.  Biddings, wheel  wright’s  work,  &c. 

26  Kavanehiliy,  Dark  colour,  specific  gravity 
0 519.  Buildings  and  small  boats. 

27  Kyeatt.ee, Ash  colour,  specific  gravity  0 972. 
Carts  and  buildings. 

28  Kanjarum  or  nux  vomica.  Ash  colour, 
specific  gravity  0-796.  For  making  cots. 

29  Karity,  or  black  wood,  Black  colour,  speci- 
fic gravity  0’948  ; 2 to  4 feet  in  circumference, 
strong  wood,  used  for  furniture. 

30  Kanjarom,  Ash  colour.  Used  for  common 
building. 

31  Marya  cadamba,  Yellow  colour.  Used  for 
packing-cases. 

32  Moolu  venga,  Copper  colour,  specific  gra- 
vity 0-831.  Used  for  common  buildings. 

33  Masoodah,  Ash  colour,  2 to  8 feet  in  circum- 
ference ; used  for  building- 

34  Myle  Ella,  Asli  colour.  Used  for  carls, 
buildings  &c. 

35  Mally  velly  ravah,  Light  brown  colour, 
specific  gravity  C'664.  For  building  houses  only. 

36  Munjaddy,  Purple  colour,  specific  gravity 
0-667.  For  building  houses  only. 

37  Myle  ellah,  Light  gnen  colour,  specific 
gravity  d'896.  For  building  bouses  only. 

38  Manny  marootlui,  Flesh  colour.  For  carts 
and  building  houses. 

39  Magadambooin,  White,  colour,  specific  gra- 
vity 0-462.  Used  for  light  work  generally. 


eastern  and  southern  asia. 

4)  Mutiny  martha,  Brown  colour  specific  trw 
vi ty  0-607.  1 to  G feet  in  circumference  ; uSe 
for  furniture.  1 

41  Mnnja  cadainboo,  Light  yellow  coluut 
Used  for  packing-cases. 

42  Muttiilla,  Brown  colour.  Used  for  lieh 
work. 

43  Neelahampellalt,  Light  brown  coloui 
Used  lor  house  building,  ceilings,  &c. 

44  Nanamboo,  Brown  colour.  Used  for  com 
mon  buildings. 

45  Neeluinpallah,  Light  brown  colour.  Use 
for  light  work 

46  Nurmnnjee,  Bamboo  colour.  Used  fo 
light  work. 

47  Nurmnrithy,  Brown  colour,  specific  gravit 
0-615.  Building  common  houses. 

48  Nulampallah,  Dark  brown  colour.  2 to* 
feet  in  circumference,  and  30  feet  long  ; used  fo 
common  houses  and  carts. 

49  Odoorah  venga,  Dark  brown  colour,  speci- 
fic gravity  0'853.  4 feet  in  circumference,  and  4:- 
feet  long  ; a strong  good  wood,  used  for  wheels 
gun  carriages,  &c. 

50  Oddysaga,  Dark  brown  colour.  Used  fo 
common  building  purposes. 

51  Oddamarm,  Dark  colour.  3 feet  in  cir 
cuinfetvnce,  used  for  tent-pegs,  mallets,  &c. 
very  strong  wood. 

52  Paul -teak,  Brown  colour,  specific  gravity 
0 739.  Used  for  furniture,  gun-carriages,  &c. 

53  Poon.  Brown  colour,  specific  gravity 
0 623,  2 t.o  4 feet,  in  circumference  and  80  feet 
long  ; used  for  masts. 

54  Pongah.  Brown  colour,  specific  gravity 
0.988.  For  building  houses. 

55  Poolyetty.  Black  colour,  specific  gravity 
0.858,  2 to  S feet  in  circumference,  strong  wood  ; 
used  for  furniture. 

56  Poody  vaga,  Brown  colour,  specific  gravity 
0.400,  4 to  10  feet  in  circumference, 40  feet  long; 
strong,  never  splits  ; used  bv  wheelwrights* 

5 7 Ponghu,  Brown  colour  ; specific  gravity 
0.960,  3 feet  in  circumference, used  for  building.. 
5 8 Thevalularum,  or  cedar  wood,  Flesh  colour, 
specific  gravity  0.457,  2 to  S feet  in  circumference, 
used  for  palanquins,  cabin  fittings,  furniture  &c* 

59  Tliaraticliilly,  Bamboo  colour,  5 to  8 feet 
in  circumference  ; used  for  canoes  only. 

60  Tekkeer  attovye  anjelly.  Brown  colour, 
specific  gravity  0.52S,  4 to  G feet,  in  circumference; 
used  for  house  and  ship  building. 

6L  Tharanjulla.  Bamboo  colour,  specific 
gravity  0.576.  Used  for  common  building. 

62  Tambagum.  Brown  colour,  specific  gravity 
0.910,  5 feet  in  circumference;  very  strong 
wood  ; used  for  bouses,  blocks  &c. 

63  Venpnlla.  Ash  colour.  Only  used  for  carv- 
ed figures,  sandals  &c. 

64  Vatanboo,  Brown  colour,  specific  gravity 
0,434,  Only  used  for  firewood. 
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05  Vntnnboo.  Light  Brown  colour,  2 feet  in 
circumference  ; used  for  railings,  fences,  &c. 

00  Varoodnh.  Yellow  colour,  specific  gravity 
0.855.  Used  for  building  houses. 

07  Yelha  ahguill,  Light  brown  colour,  2 to  4 
feet  in  circumference  ; used  for  furniture. 

68  A ey tty.  Light  brown  colour.  Used  for 
making  carts,  ceilings,  &c. 

09  Vaimboo,  flesh  colour,  specific  gravity 

0.483,  2 to  4 leet  in  circumference  ; used  for 
I a hies  &:c. 

70  Vellah  ahguill,  AY h i t e colour,  specific 
gravity  0.002,  2 feet  in  circumference  ; 50  feet 
ong ; used  for  furniture. 

71  Vella  carduntha,  Brown  colour,  3 to  6 
'eet  in  circumference,  40  feet  long  ; strong  wood  ; 
ised  for  furniture. 

72  Yelty  marm.  Purple  colour,  specific 

rravitv  0.023.  Used  only  for  firewood. 

73  Vataloo.  Purple  colour.  Used  only  for 
i rewood. 

74  Yelty  faddy,  Brown  colour,  specific  gravity 
).635.  Used  only  for  firewood. 

75  Yanpuggalah,  Light  yellow  colour,  specific 
gravity  0.004.  Used  for  light  work 

76  Yu  tty  marithy,  Brown  colour,  specific 
gravity  0.595.  Building  common  houses. 

77  Vuddamba,  Brown  colour,  specific  gravity 
) 750.  Building  common  houses. 

78  Yally  canjarm,  Brown  colour  ; specific 
gravity  0.703.  Building  common  houses. 

79  Vellaneermaradoo,  Light  yellow  colour  ; 
pecific  gravity  0.573.  Used  for  furniture. 

80  Yellallva,  Brown  colour.  Used  for  light 
vork. 

81  luttamba,  Brown  colour.  Used  for  build- 
ng  houses,  and  light  work. 

These  Travancore  woods  as  well  as  collections 
rom  Palamcottah,  from  Paulgbaut,  from  Tinne- 


elly,  from  Canara  and  from  Penang,  were  select 
d and  sent  to  Britain  by  the  late  Colonel  Frith  ; 
hey  were  exhibited  at  the  London  Exliibi- 
ion  of  1 85  1 by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Bonner,  Mili- 
ary storekeeper  of  the  Honorable  East  India 
.’ompany. 
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lesnas,  Abruz,  Arab. 
lang-seih,  Chin. 

'in,  Dut. 

'’erblanc,  Fr. 
ilech,  Weissblech,  Gf.r. 
iullae  Ranga,  Kuth- 
ail,  Guz.  Hind. 
jatta  Banda  Stagnata, 

It. 

Tin  is  one  of  those 
st  known,  though  it 
ew 
nts 


Timniah  Jav. 
Stannum,  Lat. 
Tima,  Falagh.  Mal. 
Urzeez,  Peus. 
Blaclia,  Itus. 

Trapu,  Sans. 

Hoja  de  lata,  Sp. 
Tagarum,  Tam. 
Kalai,  Turk. 


metals  which  were  earli- 
occurs  in  comparatively 
countries.  'The  acquainlnnce  of  the  nnci- 
with  this  metal,  though  it  does  not 
ccuv  in  the  native  stale,  is  accounted  for  by 
be  circumstances  that  the  ore  is  found  frequent- 
f nenr  the  surface,  and  is  easily  reduced  by 
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charcoal  and  a moderate  degree  of  brat  to  the 
stale  of  metal.  According  to  Beizelius,  Tin  is 
found  in  England,  Saxony,  Bohemia,  Hungary, 
the  Isle  of  Banca,  the  Peninsula  of  Malacca,  in 
Chili,  and  .Mexico.  Malacca  furnishes  ilie  purest 
tin,  and  Cornwall  l lie  largest  quantity.  Tin  oc- 
curs iu  two  states  of  combination,  the  peroxide 
and  double  sulphuret  of  tin  and  copper  : this  last 
is  rather  a rare  substance,  and  it  is  from  the  for- 
mer that  the  metal  is  almost  entirely  obtained. 
I’lie  Peroxide  of  Tin  is  found  in  Cornwall  in  two 
forms: — 1.  In  veins  in  primitive  countries,  where 
it  is  intimately  mixed  with  several  other  metals, 
as  arsenic,  copper,  zinc,  and  tungsten  : this  is 
common  Tinstone.  2.  In  loose  rounded  masses, 
grains,  or  sand  in  alluvial  soil,  in  which  state  it 
is  called  Stream-Tin.  'J  he  former,  when  reduced 
to  the  metallic  state,  yields  Block-Tin ; while  1 lie 
lat  ter  yields  Grain-Tin,  which  is  the  purer  of 
the  two.  The  massive  varieties  of  Oxide  of  Tin 
are  called  Stream-Tin.  What  is  termed  ITood- 
lin  is  found  in  reniform  and  botryoidal  masses, 
or  in  wedge-shaped  pieces,  which  have  arisen 
fioin  their  partial  destruction  : the  surfaces  are 
generally  water-worn.  Wood-Tin  exhibits  vari- 
ous shades  of  brown,  which  sometimes  appear  in 
concentric  bands,  giving  it  a ligneous  appear- 
ance, whence  its  name.  Stream-Tin  lias  evi- 
dently been  derived  from  the  destruction  of  tin 
veins  oi  lodes,  the  lighter  portions  of  slony 
matter  having  been  carried  away  bv  the  water, 
which  lias  rounded  the  fragments  of  the  ore! 
—Eng.  Cyc  Tin  is  mentioned  by  Moses  under 
the  name  Bedel.  It  was  used  by  the  Egyptians, 
probably  obtained  from  the  East  by  the  trade 
with  India.  I he  Greeks  and  Romans  obtained  it 


through  the  Phoenicians  from  England.  It  a- 
bounds  in  Cornwall,  and  in  the  Eastern  Archipela- 
go, from  Mergui  to  the  island  of -Banca.  It 
is  brought  into  commerce  in  the  form  of  Grain  Tin 
and  Block  Tin.  Malacca  Tin  and  Banca  Tin  arfe 
the  Eastern  varieties ; to  these  Mergui  Tin  has 
lately  been  added. — Boyle.  It  exists  in  large 
quantities  in  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  as  well  as 
in  Banca,  Borneo,  and  many  other  islands.  Tin, 
we  know,  was  employed  by  the  Egyptians,  be- 
cause it  formed  an  ingredient  in  some  of  their 
metallic  compounds ; but  its  use  lias  long  been 
familiar  to  the  Hindoos  for  forming  various 
metallurgical  compounds,  as  well  as  for  tinning 
copper.  As  it  occurs  as  an  oxide,  and  near  the 
surface  of  the  soil  in  large  quantities,  and  re- 
quires only  charcoal  for  reducing  it,  we  may  sup- 
pose it  would  easily  have  been  discovered  by  a 
people  who  forged  iron  and  made  steel.  As  the 
nations  of  antiquity  employed  it  for  hardening 
copper,  and  used  the  alloy  for  forming  swords 
and  spear  heads,  so  the  natives  of  India  form 
various  compounds  with  copper  and  tin  which 
are  remarkable  lor  their  hardness,  and  for  the 
fine  sounds,  which  they  emit  on  being  struck 
Ur.  Wight  lately  found  that  an  alloy  of ‘ten  grains 
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of  copper  to  two  mul  a half  grains  of  i in  was  the 
best  mixture  which  a native  made  in  his  presence! 
British  spear  heads  are  found  lo  consist  of  one 
of  tin  to  ten  of  copper,  and  a knife,  of  one  of  tin 
to  seven  and  a half  of  copper.  Mr.  Aikin,  in 
his  experiments,  found  that  eight  grains  of 
copper  to  one  of  tin  formed  the  hardest  alloy. — 
Moyle,  Arts  of  India,  page  470. 

Tin  is  abundant  in  the  Tenasserim  Provinces, 
commencing  from  the  mountains  in  which  the’i'a- 
vov  and  Henzai  rivers  have  their  rise,  the  northern 
limit  of  tin  in  the  Provinces,  to  the  southern 
boundary  of  Mergui,  Pakchan  river.  The  rich- 
est locality  in  the  Province  of  Tavov,  is  nearly 
opposite  the  city  of  Tavov  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  mountains.  That  large  quantities  of  tin 
must  have  been  fouud  in  Tavoy  three  hundred 
years  ago,  we  have  evidence  in  an  incidental 
remark  from  Mr.  Ealpli  Pitch  ; who,  says  Mr. 
Hough  in  the  Maulmain  Chronicle,  “ travelled 
in  this  part  of  the  world  in  about  the  year  1586, 
or  1587.”  He  says  : “ I went  from  Pegu  to 
Malacca  passing  many  of  the  sea  ports  of  Pegu  as 
Martaban,  the  Island  ol'Tavi  whence  all  India 
is  supplied  with  tin,  Tenasserim,  the  island  of 
Junkselon,  and  many  others.”  Captain  Tre- 
menheere  found  the  richest  deposit  of  tin  in  the 
Provinces,  at  Kalian  on  Mergui  Island,  about 
eleven  miles  above  the  town,  and  near  the  Ten- 
asserim river.  “ Kalian  itself,”  he  w'rites,  “ is 
the  highest  portion  of  a low'  ridge  of  hills,  not 
more  than  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river : 
it  is  composed  of  a soft  friable  white  sandstone 
rock,  the  upper  portions  of  which  are  decomposed 
and  irregular.  The  surface  gravel  does  not  con- 
tain tin.  It  is  found  in  the  crystallized  form  inter- 
spersed in  decomposed  granite,  forming  a vein 
about  three  feet  wide,  which  is  enclosed  by 
the  white  sandstone  rock,  and  dips  down  at  a 
high  angle  with  the  horizon.  “Large  scales 
of  chlorite  occur  with  it,  which,  as  they  are 
generally  found  where  the  tin  is  most  abun- 
dant, is  called  by  the  natives  ‘ the  mother 
of  tin/  The  face  of  the  hill  is  in  one  spot 
scattered  over  with  these,  which  appear  to  have 
been  brought  down  from  the  vein  with  other 
matter  from  which  the  tin  has  been  separated 
by  the  usual  mode  of  washing.  It  will  be  no- 
ticed, that  the  granite  is  completely  decomposed, 
and  that  the  crystals  woidd  be  easily  separated 
bv  washing.  No  tin  has  been  raised  here  since 
the  country  came  into  our  possession,  but  the 
locality  has  been  known.  It  was  worked  dur- 
ing the  Burmese  rule,  and  valued  ns  supplying 
the  richest  ore  of  tin.  A Burmese  residing  near 
the  spot,  pointed  out  the  place  where  his  opera- 
tions had  ceased.  lie  had  followed  the  direc- 
tion of  the  vein  alluded  to,  as  well  as  he  wras 
able,  and  had  driven  a gallery  under  ground  in 
an  inclined  direction  upwards,  till  the  bank 
above  fell  in,  when  the  mine  was  abandoned. 
He  stated  that  he  had  procured  considerable 
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quantities  of  tin  daily,  and  that,  he  oftei 
found  it  in  large  masses  mixed  with  \elkm 
ground.  Arriving  at  the  spot  where  his  work 
had  terminated,  I set  people  to  excavaie  am 
find,  it  possible  the  vein  which  had  been  deserib 
ed.  It  was  reached  after  about  two  hours’- 
digging,  at  the  depth  of  five  feet  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  cut  in  the  hill  in  which  we  stood,  b 
about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  a few  baskets  < 
the  decomposed  granite  were  removed  down  tin 
hill,  from  which  an  amount  of  the  crystallizer 
peroxide  of  tin,  equal  to  03  170  grains  of  pint 
tin,  were  collected.  “ The  crystallized  form  in 
which  the  ore  is  here  found  renders  its  separa 
tion  extremely  easy,  and  the  whole  processes  m 
stamping  and  dressing,  which  in  England  an 
tedious  and  expensive  operations,  can  thus  lx 
dispensed  with.  No  arsenic  or  sulphur  being 
mixed  with  the  ore.  it  need  not  be  roasted  before 
il  is  placed  in  the  furnace.”  T his  ore  he  adds,  m 
quoted  by  Mr.  O’Riley,  “contains  specimens  os 
marled  crystals,  which  in  weight  and  size 
surpass  any  thing  I have  ever  seen  in  Cornwall, 
or  in  cabinet  specimens.  Specimens  have  ba  n 
extracted  of  great  weight  and  richness,  consist- 
ing of  large  mncled  crystals  of  tin  on  quartz, 
and  containing  more  tin  in  proportion  to  the  hulk- 
ing than  any  specimens  1 have  before  seen.  Tin* 
largest,  which  measured  about  fourteen  inches 
square  by  twelve  deep,  wras  so  heavy,  as  to 
require  some  exertion  to  hold  it  steady  in  both 
hands.”  In  another  report,  Captain  Tremen- 
here  writes  : “ With  the  view'  of  ascertaining 
its  value  in  the  home  market,  I transmitted,,  a 
box  of  average  samples  of  the  ore,  to  a smelt-; 
ing  establishment  in  Cornwall,  (Messrs.  Bolitho 
and  Co.)  having  extensive  connection  with  the 
tin  mines  ot  that  country.  In  April  1843 
Mr.  Thomas  Bolitho  informed  me  that  — ‘ The 
samples  of  onre-wrashed  ore  produce  about  70 
per  cent,  of  tin,  and  the  twice-washed  yields 
nearly  75  per  cent.  The  metal  is  very  good,! 
being  almost  free  from  alloy  ; some  of  the 
samples  which  have  been  sent  to  me  from  the 
Malayan  peninsula  contain  titanium.  The  ore 
appears  to  separate  from  the  matrix  very  easily. 
The  consumption  of  tin  throughout  the  world 
increases  so  slowly,  and  the  supply  at  present 
being  more  than  equal  to  the  demand,  there  is 
little  inducement  to  speculate  in  tin  mines. 
The  produce  of  Cormvall  is  6,000  tons  per 
annum,  and  w'e  calculate  that  the  quantity  pro- 
duced at  Java  together  with  what  is  raised  in 
the  Malayan  peninsula,  will  rather  exceed  the 
produce  of  Cormvall.  The  average  price  of  tin 
in  Cornwall  has  been  about  72s.  per  cu  t,  but  it 
is  now  as  low'  as  56s.,  which  is  the  present  price* 
of  the  best  Straits  tin,  and  tin  mines  are  suffer- 
ing greatly  from  the  depreciation  in  the  value  o 
their  metal.  It  may  serve  for  your  guidance  to 
know,  that  at  this  moment  tin  ore  of  the  descrip  * 
tion  of  the  sample  twice  washed,  w'ould  fetch  m 
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England  about  £ 46  per  ton.’  “ The  following 
calculations  of  the  probable  result  of  a shipment 
jf  tin  ore  and  of  the  metal,  have  been  oblig- 
ingly made  by  two  mercantile  gentlemen  of 
Mmdmain.  They  are  based  on  the  lowest  prices 
ivhicli,  according  to  Mr.  Bolitho,  were  obtainable 
a the  market  in  April  1843,  and  show  a pro- 
cable  profit  ou  tin  ore  of  7s.  8d.  per  owt.  ; but 
i loss  ou  shipment  of  the  metal  of  12s.  4d.  per 
•wt.  in  one  case,  and  4s.  9d.  per  cwt  in  the  other. 

£.  s.  d. 

43  Rs.  per  °/0  viss=per  cwt.  14  Rs.  or  U 28  0 


Charges.  £. 

Duty ... 

Stout  boxes  and  shipping) 
charges  in  Maulmain,  ...I 
8'reight  home  £ 2 per  ton,  .. 
insurance  2|  per  cent  on  40s. 
Commission  and  London) 
charges  per  cent..  . i 
interest  commission  per  5) 
cent  ou  purchase,  ...  ...J 


Sale  price  per  Mr.  Bolitho, 


d. 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 2 2 


0 1 2 0 10  4 


0 38 
0 46 


4 

0 


jeaves  a profit  per  cwt. 0 7 8 

July  1843.  Tin  from  Maulmain  purchased  at 
f7  rupees  per  hundred  viss. 


7 Rs.  per  cent  viss.— 23  Rs. 

14  annas  or  per  cwt 

Charges.  £.  s. 

Duty,  ...  ...  0 10 

u Maulnieiu  shipping,  &c. ) n n 

per  cwt J ” ^ 

nsurance  2^  per  cent  or  6 

per  cent 0 

jondon  charges,  viz.  coin^|  ^ f 
missions  2£  per  cent  | 5 | 
Ware-house  and  Dock  ! “ ,• 
dues  1^  per  cent  other  j 1 u 
incidental  expences  1£  j | 

per  cent  J 1/3  ^ 

Interest  on  Purchase.  £ 

Six  months  @ 5 per  cent  0 

h-eight  @ £ 3 per  ton,  0 


£. 

0 


47 


d 

0 


1 0 


3 3 


3 


d.  £ s 
4 

0 0 20 


d. 


lale  price  per  Mr.  Bolitho, 
jeaves  a loss  of  per  cwt. 


0 68  f 
0 56  0 

0 12  4 


mother  calculation  of  November  1844. 

t . , . . A A.  F.  ■■ 

Jsual  cost  of  tin  in  Maul-' 

main,  Rs.  77-8  per  365  lbs.,(  23  5 2 per  cwt, 

or  Rs \ 

freight  to  England  @ £ 1.1  Oi 

per  ton,  \ u u u 

Duty  at  10* 5 0 0 

ihipping  charges  here  and  in) 

London,  ...  j 0 0 0 

Commission  in  London  (a).  £1  _ „ 

2j  per  cent ...}  013  0 


30  6 2 
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£.  *.  d. 

Or, 0 60  9 

Assumed  price  in  Lon- 
don,   0 56  0 


Leaves  a loss  per  cwt. 

of 0 4 9 

“ The  assumed  rate  for  the  ore  at  Maulmain, 
45  rupees  per  365  lbs  , would  be,  I think,  subject 
to  a reduction  ; but  that  for  the  metal,  is  proba- 
bly the  lowest  average.  Jt  will  be  observed  also, 
that  the  London  price  of  56s  per  cwt.  is  taken 
at  a period  of  great  depression  in  the  value  of 
the  article  which  had  averaged  72 s.  per  cwt.  ; 
but  it  would  nevertheless  appear,  that  to  send 
it  to  England  in  the  state  of  clean  ore  would  be 
by  far  the  safest  investment  ” The  richest  tin 
locality  in  the  Province  of  Tavoy  is  at  the  base 
of  the  eastern  mountains,  where  the  vallies  are 
covered  with  a thick  bed  of  diluvial  pebbles  and 
boulders,  eight  or  ten  feet  thick,  below  which  no 
tin  is  found  — Mason. 

The  Malay  and  Javanese  term  for  tin  “ Lhnah," 
is  a word  used  in  the  Archipelago,  as  a generic 
term  for  both  tin  and  lead,  the  epithet  “ white,” 
or  “ flowery,” — “ putih”  and  “ sari  ,”  being  given 
to  tin  itself,  and  that  of  “blank,”  “ itam”  to 
lead,  a metal  with  which,  being  entirely  a foreign 
product,  the  Malayan  nations  are  but  little  ac- 
quainted. What  may  be  called  the  Malayan 
tin  district,  or  tin  field,  is,  beyond  all  compari- 
son, the  most  extensive  and  the  richest  in  the 
world,  for  it  stretches  from  Tavoy,  in  the  14°  of 
north  latitude,  to  Billiton,  in  the  3°  of  south 
latitude,  that  is,  over  seventeen  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, and  ten  of  longitude.  Tin  has  been  found 
or  worked  in  a great  many  localities  within  these 
wide  bounds,  as  in  the  British  territory  of  the 
Tenasserim  coast, — in  the  Siamese  island  of 
Junk-Ceylon, — in  various  parts  of  the  conti- 
nental territories  of  the  Malayan  states,  and 
in  several  of  the  islands  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  The  ore  would 
seem  only  to  become  the  more  abundant  as  it 
approaches  its  termination  at  Bancaand  Billiton. 
The  localities  richest  in  tin  are  ascertained  to  be 
those  near  the  junction  of  the  sandstone  with 
the  granite,  and  all  the  countries  rich  in  tin  are 
also  observed  to  be  so  in  iron.  All  the  ore  here- 
tofore worked,  it  should  be  noticed,  has  been 
found  in  the  alluvium,  or  detritus  of  ancient 
mountains, — what  is  called  in  mining  language 
“ stream- works,” — obtained,  in  fact,  by  washing 
the  soil  in  the  same  manner  as,  for  the  most  part, 
gold  in  Australia  and  California  ; for  no  ore  has 
ever  been  obtained  by  mining  the  rock  contain- 
ing veins  of  it,  although  it  has  been  traced  to 
them.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  tin  district  is  covered  with  an 
immense  forest,  and  has  not  been  explored,  so 
that  tin  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  found 
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in  ninny  situations  which  have  hitherto  re- 
iiidiiierl  unexamined.  The  supply  of  tin  from  the 
Malayan  countries  promises  to  last  for  at  least 
as  many  ages  as  that  of  the  coal  of  England.  It 
is  produced,  m fact,  in  quantity  proportionate 
to  the  labour  and  capital  invested  in  workiim  it 
and  without  restriction  from  any  other  cause! 
AVith  partial  exceptions,  the  Chinese  are  at  pre- 
sent the  effectual  miners  and  smelters,  and  the 

increase  which  has  taken  place  in  the  quantity 
Pl  educed  is  remarkable.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  the  quantity  yielded  by°  Banca 
.d  llot  exceed  560  tons,  and  at  present,  increas- 
mg  yearly,  it  is  not  less  than  5540  tons.  Yet 
the  mines  of  Banca  have  now  been  worked  for 
near  a century  and  a half,  being  stated  to  have 
been  first  discovered  only  in  the  first  years  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  tin  n'lines  of 
Malacca  were  not  worked  at  all,  until  as  late  as 
17J3,  and  not  effectually  by  Chinese  until 
-S40,  but  iu  1848  they  yielded,  paying  a seig- 
norage of  a tenth  to  the  state,  better  than 
2a 0 tons.  The  production  in  the  neighbouring 
Malay  states  had  also  greatly  increased,  so 
that  the  whole  quantity  exported  from  Malacca 
amounted  in  that  year  to  above  960  tons.  Mr. 
Logan  estimates  the  whole  quantity  produced  in 
the  Malay  Peninsula  at  about  2350  tons,  ex- 
clusive of  the  produce  of  the  Siamese  territory  ; 
and  when  this  is  added  to  the  produce  of  Banca, 
namely,  5o40  tons,  we  have  an  aggregate  annual 
yield  of  7890  tons,  or,  making  but  a moderate 
allowance  lor  the  produce  of  the  Siamese  mines, 
of  which  we  have  no  estimate,  probably  not  less 
than  double  the  amount  of  the  tin  of  Cornwall. 
Probably,  not  less  than  five  sixths  of  this  amount 
have  been  brought  into  existence  in  the  course 
of  the  present  century.  The  price  has  not  fallen 
with  this  new  supply  to  the  market,  and  as  in 
the  case  of  the  gold  of  California  and  Australia, 
it  may  be  asked  how  this  has  happened,  and 
the  answer  must  be  the  same,  that  new  sources 
ol  consumption  have  been  found,  increased 
wealth  and  population  keeping  the  demand 
equal  to  the  supply. — Crawfurd  Diet.  p.  435. 
The  Tin  found  in  the  island  of  Banca  is  very 
abundant  and  of  a pure  quality.  It  is  cast  into 
ingots  weighing  from  20  to  CO  lbs ; the  purity 
of  these  bars  is  superior  to  those  from  the 
mines  iu  Malacca.  All  that  is  of  a superior 
quality  which  is  brought  to  China  in  bars,  is 
called  ‘Banca  tin,’  while  the  inferior  is  known 
as  ‘ Straits  tin.’  Complaints  have  been  made 
that  both  are  adulterated  with  lead.  The  former 
sells  for  about  17  £ and  the  latter  for  14  or  15  £ 
a pecul;  the  consumption  of  foreign  tin  has 
decreased  during  the  last  few  years,  and  the 
annual  importation  does  not  now  reach  5000 
peculs.  Tin  plates  are  brought  from  England 
and  America  iu  boxes,  containing  112  lbs.  or 
from  80  to  120  plates,  and  sell  for  about  10  £ 
per  box. — Morrison. 
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(8219)  TINFOIL, 

Beggud.  Guz.  Hind. 

Is  tin  rolled  into  thin  sheets,  and  employe, 
vvitli  the  addition  of  mercury,  to  cover  the  sur 
face  of  glass,  thus  terming  looking  glasses,  niir. 
l ors,  &c. — Joyce  s Chem.  Min. 

(S220)  T'UIYAQ,  FAROOQ. 

Tiri.ynq  Farooq,  also  I Treevaq  or  Tiriyaq. 

linya  pharka,  Aiub.  | IHnd. 

Thy  Irvine  states  that,  as  met  with  in  Ajmere- 
this  is  a black  extract  (most  likely  extract  of  hen: 
bane)  of  a narcotic  odour:  imported  via  Bombay 
carefully  packed  in  a small  tin  box:  a powerful 
stimulant  and  is  given  in  a sort  of  convulsive  dis 
order  called  “ seet,”  (catalepsy)  : one  tola  costs 
six  or  eight  Rupees. — Qenl.  Med.  Top.  p.  152.  ]i 
is,  however,  the  celebrated  1 heriaca  Andromache 
of  which  the  Tencrium  cha-.nadrys , the  common 
Gei  mander  forms  an  ingredient.  The  words  how-' 
ever  are  merely  the  Arabic  for  the  best  sorts  ot 
treacle,  and  this  subsiance  being  esteemed  in 
Baghdad  as  an  antidote  for  snake  bites,  Tiryaq 
has  come  to  be  applied  as  a general  term  for 
antidote.  The  substance  is  iu  much  request  in 
Beri-beri. 


(8221)  TOBACCO. 

Bujjerbhang,  Tutun, 
A RAD. 

Tainbroca,  Bali. 
Sang-yen,  Chin. 
Doon-kola,  Cyng. 
Tumakoo,  Soon-putta, 
Cash. 

Tobak,  Dan. 

Tabak,  Dux. 

Tabak,  Fa. 

Taback,  Gn. 
Tunibakoo,  Guz. 
Hind. 

Tabacco,  lx. 


Nicotian  a. 

Tabaco,  Jap 
Tainbroca,  Jav. 
Tabacuni,  L.vr. 
Tambracco,  Mal. 
Quauryete,  Mux. 
Tunibakoo,  Puns. 
Tobaka,  Pol. 

Tabaco,  Pout. 

Tabak,  Bus. 
Dhuinrapatra,  Sans. 
Tabaco,  Sr. 

Tutun,  Dukhan, Turk.. 
Pogheieley,  Tam. 
Poghako,  Tel. 


'Tobacco  was  introduced  to  Europe  from  the 
New  World  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, and  is  now  extensively  cultivated  in  most 
parts  of  the  world. 


Tobacco,  as  it  occurs  iu  commerce,  is  of  a 
yellowish- brown  colour,  soft  and  pliable,  a little 
clammy,  with  something  of  a honey,  mixed  with 
a narcotic,  odour  ; the  latter,  however,  is  not 
obvious  in  the  fresh  leaves.  The  taste  is  bitter, 
acrid,  and  nauseous.  Virginian  Tobacco,  though 
the  strongest,  is  best  adapted  for  medical  use,  in 
order  to  observe  uniformity  of  strength.  Its 
active  properties  are  taken  up  by  water,  Spirit, 
and  Wine,  but  are  destroyed  by  heat.  Tobacco 
was  elaborately  analysed  by  Vauquelin.  Most 
of  the  Tobacco  of  commerce,  as  that  of  Virginia, 
is  yielded  bv  N.  Tabacuni,  as  is  that  of  India- 
Small  Havannah  cigars  are  said  to  be  formed  of 
the  leaves  of  N.  repunda ; the  Syrian  and 
Turkish  Tobaccos  by  N.  rustica  and  the 
fine  Shiraz  Tobacco  by  -V.  persica,  Lind. 
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In  N.  tabacinn  the  Root  fibrous.  Stem  erect, 
branched,  and  viscid,  from  2 to  6 feet  high.  LeaVe3 
sessile,  oblong,  lanceolate,  the  lower  ones 
decurrent,  very  large,  a little  hairy,  viscid. 
Flowers  in  terminal  panicles.  Bracts  linear- 
acute.  Calyx  tubular,  swelling.  5-cleft,  hairy, 
glutinous.  Corol  rose-coloured,  funnel-shaped, 
throat  inflated,  ventricose,  limb  spreading,  plicate, 
with  5-cleft  acuminate  segments.  Stamens  5, 
decimate.  Ovary  ovate.  Style  long.  Stigma 
emarginate.  Capsule  usually  2-eelled,  2-valved 
opening  crosswise  at  top,  valves  finally  bifid. 
Seeds  numerous,  small,  kidney-shaped,  attached 
to  fleshy  placentas. — Warm  parts  of  America, 
but  now  cultivated  in  most  parts  of  the  world, — 
Nees  von  E.  194.  St.  and  Ch.  37 .—Royle. 

We  refer  however  to  the  articles  “ Nicotiana” 
for  lengthened  observations  on  the  several 
species  of  this  genus,  and  merely  name  here 
those  considered  as  the  sources  at'  the  Tobacco  of 
Commerce.  According  to  Loudon  (“  Encyc.  of 
Plants”),  there  are  fourteen  species  of  this  genus, 
besides  varieties. 

a.  N.  tabacuni  a native  of  several  parts  of 
America, but  principally  known  as  Virginian  tobacco, 
laving  a stem  rising  from  four  to  six  feet,  or  more 
n height,  bearing  pink  flowers.  Of  this  there  are 
Tree  chief  varieties  known  in  America  by  the 
popular  names  of  Orinoco,  Broad-leaved  and  Narrow- 
eaved.  Liudley  enumerates  eight  varieties  of  N. 
.abacum. 

b.  N.  macropliylla  or  large  leaved  tobacco,  an 
irnamental  annual,  also  with  pink  flowers,  native 
>f  America,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  six  feet, 

c.  N.  fruticosa,  or  shrubby  tobacco,  an  orna- 
nental  evergreen  shrub,  native  of  China,  with  pink 
flossoms,  which  grows  to  about  three  feet. 

d.  N.  undulata , or  suaveolens,  sweet-scented  or 
New  Holland  tobacco,  a green  house  perennial, 
native  of  New  South  Wales,  with  white  flowers, 
vhich  is  only  two  feet  high. 

e.  N.  ruxtica. — The  common  green  or  English 
obacco,  an  aunual  plant,  native  of  America,  pro- 
ducing white  flowers,  which  seldom  grows  higher 
,han  three  feet. 

f W.  paniculata , or  panicled  tobacco,  an  annual 
flant  bearing  greenish  yellow  flowers,  native  of 
Peru,  rises  to  the  height  of  three  feet. 

!!■  A.  r/lulinom  or  clammy-leaved  tobacco,  also  an 
annual  plant,  native  of  Peru,  growing  to  the  height 
)f  four  feet,  with  bright  scarlet  flowers. 

h.  N.  jtlumba qinifolia,  or  curled-leaved  tobacco, 
m ornamental  deciduous  annual,  native  of  America, 
■vith  white  blossoms,  rising  to  the  height  of  two 
feet. 

i.  N.  pusillu,  or  primrose-leaved  tobacco,  an  or- 
namental deciduous  biennial,  with  white  flowers 
mtive  of  Vera  Cruz,  rising  to  three  feet. 

j.  N.  quudriculois,  four-valved,  or  Missouri  to- 
bacco, an  ornamental  annual,  native  of  North 
America,  with  white  flowers,  seldom  growing  higher 
than  two  feet. 

k.  N.  nana,  or  Rocky  Mount  tobacco,  a curious 
greenhouse  annual,  native  of  North  America,  with 
white  blossoms,  rising  only  three  inches  high. 

l.  N.  LangsdorJJii,  or  Langsdorff’s  tobacco,  an 


ornamental,  annual,  with  greenish  yellow  flowers, 
native  of  Chili,  reaching  five  feet  high. 

m.  N.  Cerinihoides,  or  honey  wort  tobacco,  an 
ornamental  annual,  with  [greenish  yellow  flowers, 
native  country  unknown, 

n.  iV.  repanda,  Havanna  tobacco,  an  annual  with 
white  flowers,  native  of  Cuba,  rising  two  feet  high. 

There  are  a few  species,  native  of  the  Province 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  may  be  particularised 
N . banariensis,  having  white  flowers,  N.  glauca, 
yellowish  green  flowers;  N.  longijlora,  white  flowers, 
and  N.  viscosa,  pink  flowers. 

The  important  mineral  substances  present 
in  Havanna  tobacco,  examined  by  llertung,  are 
in  100  parts  of  ashes, 

Salts  of  potash,  ...  ...  ...  ...  3415 

Salts  of  lime,  ...  ..  ...  5 1 '3 8 

Magnesia,  ...  4’  09 

Phosphates, 904 

These  substances  were  for  the  most  part  inso- 
luble in  earth,  and  must  have  been  dissolved  dur- 
ing the  growth  of  the  crop. 

ANALYSIS  OF  FIVE  SAMPLES  OF  TOBACCO. 


Grown  on  argillaceous  soil, 


Potash, 

Soda, 


No.  1.  No. 2.  No.  3.  No  4.  No  5. 

Grown  on  calcare- 
ous soil. 

29-08  30-07  9 68  9 36  10  37 
2-26  — — — -36 


Lime,  27  67  24'79  49-28  49’44  39  53 

Magnesia,  7'22  8 57  14’58  15-59  15  04 

Chloride  of  sodium,  ...  91  A95  4 61  3 20  6 39 

Chloride  of  potassium,  4 44-  3 27  2'99 

Phosphate  of  iron,  ...  ...  8'78  6 03  5 19  6 72  756 

Sulphate  of  lime, 6 43  5'60  6 68  6 14  9‘42 

Silica,  17-65  18  39  5 54  6 28  S3* 


100-  100-  100-  100-  100- 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  manure  which  con- 
tains the  largest  proportion  of  alkaline  carbonate, 
magnesia,  lime  snd  gypsum,  is  that  best  adapted 
for  tobacco.  I give  an  analysis  taken  from  Prof. 
Johnston’s  “ Lectures,”  (2nd  edition)  of  the  ash 
of  the  tobacco  leaf  and  the  composition  of  a 
special  manure  for  tobacco  : — • 


Potash 

Soda 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Chloride  of  Sodium 
Chloride  of  potassium 
Phosphate  of  iron 
Phosphate  of  lime. 
Sulphate  of  lime... 
Silica  , 


. 12  14 

All  the  ingredients  which  are 

. 0 07 

necessary  to  replace  100  lbs. 

. 45.90 

of  the  ash  of  tobacco  leaves 

. 13.09 

are  present  in  the  following- 

. 3.49 

Mixture  : — 

. 3.98 

Hone  dust, sulphuric  acid  231bs 

. 5.48 

Carbonate  of  potasli(dry)31  „ 

. 1.49 

Carbonate  ot  sodafdry)  5 „ 

. 6 35 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia  25  „ 

. 8.01 

Carbonate  of  lime(chalk)  60  „ 

100.00 

144  lbs. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  an  analysis  of 
the  fresh  leaves  of  tobacco,  by  Posselt  anil  Rei- 
mann  (“  Mag.  Pharm.”  xxiv.  xxv)  : — 

Nicotine 006 

Nicotiimine,  001 

Extrucl  ive  matter,  slightly  bit  ter,  2‘37 

Gum,  with  a little  rnalatc  of  lime, 1*14 

Green  resin,  0'26 


Vegetable  albumen, 026 

Substance  analogous  to  gluten,  L04 

Malic  acid,  0-51 

Malate  of  ammonia, 0T2 

Sulphate  of  potash,  0'04 

Chloride  of  potassium,  0'06 

Potash  combined  with  malic  and  nitric  acids,  0-90 
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Phosphate  of  lime, 

Lime  in  uuiou  with  malic  acid, 

Silica, 

Woody  fibre, 

Water  (traces  of  starch),... 


OTG 

0-24 

0-08 

4-96 

87-21 


1001 

I)r.  Coveil,  in  “ Silliman’s  American  Journal,” 
vol,  vii.,  shows  its  components  to  have  been  but 
imperfectly  represented  in  the  above  German 
analysis.  He  found  in  tobacco  by  chemical  ex- 
mination — 1,  gum;  2,  a viscid  slime,  equally 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  precipitable 
from  both  by  subacetate  of  lead  ; 3,  tannin  ; 4, 
gallic  acid  ; 5,  chlorophyle  (leaf  green)  ; 6,  a 
green  pulverulent  matter,  which  dissolves  in 
boiling  water,  but  falls  clown  again  when  the 
water  cools  ; 7,  a yellow  oil,  possessing  the 
smell,  taste  and  poisonous  qualities  of  tobacco 
8,  a large  quantity  of  a pale  yellow  resin  ; 9 
nicotine  ; 10,  white  substance,  analogous  to  mor 
phia,  soluble  in  hot,  but  hardly  in  cold  alcohol 
11,  a beautiful  orange  red  dye  stuff,  soluble 
only  in  acids  ; it  deflagrates  in  the  fire,  and  seems 
to  possess  neutral  properties  ; 12,  nicotianine. 
According  to  Buchner,  the  seeds  of  tobacco 
yield  a pale  yellow  extract  to  alcohol,  which  con- 
tains a compound  of  nicotine  and  sugar.  M.  M. 
Henery  and  Boutron  Charlard  found  in  100 
parts  of 

Cuba  tobacco 8'64  of  nicotine. 

Maryland 5'28 

Virginia 10  00 

lie  et  Vilaine 11 '20 

Lot  et  Garonne 8 20 

quantities  from  12  to  19  times  more  than  were 
obtained  by  Posselt  and  Iteimann. — (“  lire's 
Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Manufactures.")  The  army 
of  smokers  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  con- 
sume yearly  about  six  millions  of  pounds  worth 
of  tobacco.  The  duty  alone  paid  upon  snuff  and 
tobacco  for  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  averages 
four-and-a-half  millions  sterling  a year!  The 
quantity  consumed — smoked,  snuffed,  or  chewed 
— during  the  same  period,  is  about  28  millions 
of  pounds  weight,  or  about  four  pounds  weight 
per  annum  for  every  male  adult.  Ireland  annu- 
ally pays  not  less  than  £809,000  of  duty  on 
tobacco”  and  snuff,  and  only  about  £30,000  on 
coffee.  For  every  pound  of  coffee  that  the  Irish 
people  use,  they  smoke  away  about  four  pounds 
of  tobacco.  North  America  produces  annually 
upwards  of  200  million  pounds.  The  combus- 
tion of  the  mass  of  vegetable  material  used  in 
this  kingdom  would  yield  about  340  million 
pounds  of  carbonic  acid  gas  ; so  that  the  yearly 
produce  of  carbonic  acid  gas  from  tobacco  smok- 
ing alone  cannot  be  less  than  1,000,000,000 
lbs. — a large  contribution  to  the  annual  demand 
for  this  gas  made  upon  the  atmosphere  for  the 
vegetation  of  the  world.  Henceforth  let  no  one 
twit  the  smoker  with  idleness  and  unimportance. 
Every  pipe  is  an  agricultural  furnace, — every 
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smoker  a manufacturer  of  vegetation,— the  con- 
sumer of  a weed  that  lie  may  rear  more 
largely  his  own  provisions.  In  the  year  J 842, 
605,000,000  of  cigars  were  made  in  the  German 
Commercial  Union,  in  1839,  the  revenue  on 
tobacco  in  Great  Britain  was  about  £3,600,000. 
Of  this  it  has  been  estimated  eleven-twelfths  are 
drawn  from  the  working  classes,  and  one-twelfth 
from  the  richer  classes.  The  following  is  a cal- 
culation of  the  consumption  of  tobacco  per  head 
of  the  population,  estimated  from  the  number  of 
pounds  on  which  duty  was  paid  : — 

Consumption  per  head. 


Kate  of  duty. 

oz. 

1801  

Us.  7 3-1  Od. 

England.) 

fls.  0 7-10d. 

Ireland.  ( 

1811  ... 

...  19J 

1821  

...  11  45 

1831  

...  12  35 

1841  

....  3s  1 8-1 0d . 

..  12  45 

1851  

...  21 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  the  consumption  is  ma- 
terially affected  by  the  rate  of  duty. 

The  imports  into  England  of  all  kinds  of  to- 
bacco for  the  five  years  1848  to  1852,  have  been 
as  follows  : — 
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'['lie  follow  im;  quantities  of  unninmi  fact  lived  ! marked  “ Seed,  Leaf  Tobacco.”  One  acre 
obaceo,  manufactured  called  negro-head,  and  tobacco  will  require  as  much  labor  as  two 
'igars,  were  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom 


dies 


n 1850  : 

Countries  from  whence  imported. 

['nited  States  of  America.  . 
k'enezuela, 

Brazil 
IVrn 

'Jllbn  . 

Liritish  West  Indies,  including  Demc 
rnra  and  Honduras  . 

British  Territories  in  the  East 
Philippine  Islands 
liongkong  and  China 
turkey,  Syria,  and  Egypt  • 

Malta 

[taly.  Sardinian  Territories 
Gibraltar  .... 

>pain  .... 

Prance  .... 

Channel  Islands 
Belgium  .... 

Holland  .... 

Hanseatic  Towns 
Other  parts  . . . 

total  unmanufactured 
Ditto  manufactured  . 

Snuff 

Total 


Unnmmifuc- 

Manufac- 

tu  red 

lured. 

. 30,173,444 

1,191,001 

r 80'),  623 

527 

12,138 

50,802 

8,049 

0 

589  027 

153,819 

26,169 

3,242 

14,500 

25,332 

12,233 

51,210 

2,700 

2,340 

140,361 

2,882 

13,028 

7,818 

431,939 

17 

7 

3,063 

307,041 

1,100 

29.950 

1,521. 

149 

1,342 

29  922 

6,579 

2,418,732 

9,078 

50.010 

36  080 

8,930 

1,980 

35,160,358 

1,556,321 

1,550  321 

1,197 

36,723,870 

Culture  in  Connecticut. — Seed  bed  made  rich  and 


ilas  possible.  Land 


sown  as  cabbage  as  early  in  Apr 
ivell  ploughed  and  manured  and  harrowed  as  for 
Jorn,  laid  out  in  rows  three  feet  apart,  and  slight 
itills  in  the  row  about  two  and  a-lialf  feet  apart ; 
)egin  to  plant  about  10th  of  June,  the  ground 
x>  be  kept  clean  with  hoe  and  cultivator,  and  ex- 
amine the  plants  and  keep  clear  of  worms. 
When  in  blossom  and  before  seed  is  formed,  the 
plants  must  be  topped  about  thirty-two  inches 
'roni  the  ground,  having  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
eaves  on  each  stalk,  after  this  the  suckers  are 
troken  off,  and  the  plants  kept  clean  till  cut. 
When  ripe  the  leaves  are  spotted,  thick,  and  will 
track  when  pressed  between  the  fingers  and 
humb.  It  is  cut  at  any  time  of  the  day,  after 
-he  dew  is  off,  left  in  the  row  till  wilted,  then 
mriied,  and  if  there  is  a hot  sun,  it  is  often  turn- 
ed to  prevent  burning  ; after  wilting  it  is  put 
nto  small  heaps  of  six  or  eight  plants,  then  car- 
ded to  the  tobacco  house  for  hanging,  usually 
m poles  twelve  feet  long ; hung  with  twine 
rbout  forty  plants  to  a pole,  twenty  on  each  side, 
crossing  the  pole  with  a hitch  knot  to  the  stump 
;nd  ol  the  plants  ; when  perfect  ly  cured,  which 
s known  by  the  stems  of  the  leaves  being  com- 
pletely dry,  it  is  then  taken  in  a damp  time, 
ivhen  the  leaves  will  not  crumble,  from  the  poles] 
md  placed  in  large  piles,  by  letting  the  tops  of 
the  plants  lap  each  other,  leaving  the  butts  out  ; 
it  remains  in  these  heaps  from  three  to  ten  days 
before  it  is  stripped,  depending  on  the  state  of 
weather,  but  it.  must  not  be  allowed  to  heat. 
When  stripped  it  is  made  into  small  hands,  the 
small  and  broken  leaves  to  be  kept  by  themselves  ; 
it  is  then  packed  in  boxes  of  about  400  lbs.  and 
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as  much  labor  as  two  of 
corn  that  produce  60  bags  to  the  acre,  and 
requires  about  the  same  quantity  of  manure 
If  the  tobacco  can  be  cured  without  fire  heat 
the  quality  will  lie  improved,  and  if  dried 
in  the  open  air,  should  have  shades  of  boards  to 
keep  off  rain  and  excess  of  sun.  The  chief  mar- 
ket for  Connecticut  tobacco  is  Bremen.  In  a 
number  of  the  “ Charleston  Southern  Planter.” 
a remedy  is  described  for  preventing  the  de- 
struction of  plants  by  the  fly.  The  writer  says  : 
“ I had  a bushel  or  two  of  dry  ashes  put  into  a 
large  tub,  and  added  train  oil  enough  (say  one 
gallon  of  oil  to  the  bushel  of  ashes)  to  clamp  and 
flavor  the  ashes  completely  : this  was  well  stirred 
and  mixed  with  the  hand,  and  sown  broadcast 
over  certain  patches,  and  proved  thoroughly 
effectual  lor  several  years,  while  parts  left  with- 
out the  remedy  were  destroyed.”  The  best- 
ground  for  raising  the  plant,  according  to  Capt. 
Carver  (“Treatise  on  Culture  of  Tobacco,”  &c.), 
is  a warm  rich  soil,  not  subject  to  be  overrun 
with  weeds.  The  soil  in  which  it  grows  in 
Virginia  is  inclining  to  sandy,  consequently 
warm  and  light ; the  nearer,  therefore,  the  nature 
of  the  land  approaches  to  that,  the  greater  pro- 
bababiliiy  there  is  of  its  flourishing.  The  situ- 
ation most  preferable  for  a plantation  is  the 
southern  declivity  of  a hill,  or  a spot  sheltered 
from  the  blighting  north  winds.  But  at  the 
same  time  the  plants  must  enjoy  a free  current 
of  air;  for  if  that  be  obstructed  they  will  not 
prosper.  The  different  soi  ls  of  seed"  not  being 
distinguishable  from  each  other,  nor  the  good- 
ness to  be  ascertained  by  its  appearance,  great 
caution  should  be  used  in  obtaining  the  seed 
through  some  responsible  mercantile  house,  or 
individual  of  character.  Each  capsule  contains 
about  a thousand  seeds,  and  the  whole  produce 
of  a single  plant  has  been  estimated  at  350,000. 
The  seeds  are  usually  ripe  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, and  when  perfectly  dry  may  be  rubbed 
out  and  preserved  in  bags  till  the  following  season. 

Culture  of  Tobacco  in  the  East. — We  will  now 
notice  the  method  pursued  in  cultivating  and 
curing  the  celebrated  Shiraz  tobacco  of  Persia 
(Nicotiana  Persica ),  which  is  so  much  esteemed 
for  the  delicacy  of  its  flavor,  and  its  aromatic 
quality.  It  is  thus  described  by  an  intelligent 
traveller.  The  culture  of  the  plant,  is  nearly  the 
same  ; it  is  only  the  preparation  of  the  tobacco 
that  forms  the  difference  : — 

In  December  the  seed  is  sown  in  a dark  soil, 
which  has  been  slightly  manured  (red  clayey  soils 
)'ill  not  do).  To  protect  the  seed  and  to  keep 
it  warm,  the  ground  is  coverd  with  light,  thorny 
bushes,  which  are  removed  when  the  plants  are 
three  or  four  inches  high  ; and  during  this  period 
the  plants  are  watered  every  four  or  five  days 
only  however  in  the  event  of  sufficient  rain  to 
keep  the  soil  well  moistened  not  falling  The 
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ground  must  be  kept  until  the  plants  are  six  to 
eight  inches  high,  when  they  are  transplanted 
into  a well  moistened  soil,  which  has  been  made 
into  trenches  for  them  ; the  plants  being  put  on 
the  top  ol  the  ridges  ten  or  twelve  inchps  apart, 
while  the  trenched  plots  are  made,  so  as  to  retain 
the  water  given.  The  day  they  are  transplanted, 
water  must  be  given  to  them,  and  also  every 
five  or  six  days  subsequently,  unless  rain  enough 
falls  to  render  this  unnecessary  When  the  plants 
have  become  from  thirty  to  forty  inches  high, 
the  leaves  will  be  from  three  to  fifteen  inches 
long.  At  this  period,  or  when  the  flowers  tire 
forming,  all  the  flower  capsules  are  pinched 
or  twisted  oft’.  After  this  operation  and  water- 
ing being  continued,  the  leaves  increase  in 
size  and  thickness  until  the  month  of  August 
or  September,  when  each  plant  is  cut  off  close 
to  the  root,  and  again  stuck  firmly  into  the 
ground.  At  this  season  of  the  year,  heavy  dews 
fall  during  the  night  ; when  exposed  to  these 
the  color  of  the  leaves  change  from  green  to  the 
desired  yellow.  During  this  stage,  of  course  no 
water  is  given  to  the  soil.  When  the  leaves  are 
sufficiently  yellow,  the  plants  are  taken  from  the 
earth  early  in  the  morning,  and  while  they  are 
yet.  wet  from  the  dew,  are  heaped  on  each  other 
in  a high  shed,  the  walls  of  which  are  made  with 
light  thorny  bushes,  where  they  are  freely  ex- 
posed to  the  wind.  While  there,  and  generally 
in  four  or  five  days,  those  leaves  which  are  still 
green  become  of  the  desired  pale  yellow  color. 
The  stalks  and  centre  stem  of  each  leaf  are  now 
removed,  and  thrown  away,  the  leaves  are  heaped 
together  in  the  drying  house  for  three  or  four 
days  more,  when  they  are  in  a fit  state  for 
packing.  For  this  operation  the  leaves  are  care- 
fully spread  on  each  other  and  formed  into  cakes 
of  sorts,  the  circumference  from  four  to  five  feet, 
and  three  to  four  inches  thick,  great  care  being 
taken  not  to  break  or  injure  the  leaves.  Bags 
made  of  strong  cloth,  but  thin  and  very  open  at 
the  sides,  are  filled  with  these  cakes,  and  pressed 
very  strongly  down  on  each  other  ; the  leaves 
would  be  broken  if  this  were  not  attended  to. 
When  the  bags  are  filled,  they  are  placed  separate- 
ly in  a drying  house,  and  turned  daily.  If  the 
leaves  were,  so  dry  that  there  would  be  a risk  of 
their  breaking  during  the  operation  of  packing,  a 
very  slight  sprinkling  of  water  is  given  them  to 
enable  them  to  withstand  it  without  injury.  The 
leaf  is  valued  for  being  thick,  tough,  and  of  a 
uniform  light  yellow  colour,  and  of  an  agreeable 
aromatic  smell. 

In  India , the  Surat,  Bilsah,  and  Sando- 
way  (Arracan)  varieties  of  tobacco  are  the 
most  celebrated.  The  two  first  are  found  to 
be  good  for  cultivation  in  the  district  about  Cal- 
cutta, but  the  Cabool  is  still  more  to  be  pre- 
ferred. Tobacco  requires  in  the  East,  for  its 
growth,  a soil  as  fertile  and  ns  well  manured  as 
for  the  production  of  the  poppy  or  opium.  It  is, 
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therefore,  often  planted  in  the  spaces  enriched  h\ 
animal  and  vegetable  exuviae,  among  the  huts  o 
the  natives.  I have  tried  seed  in  different  soils’ 
says  Capt.  C.  Cowles,— namely  a light  gnnlei 
mould  with  a large  portion  of  old  house  rubbish 
dug  to  a good  depth,  which  had  a top  dressing 0 
the  sweepings  of  the  farm-yard  and  cow-houses  ? 
a rather  heavy  loam,  highly  manured  with  burnt 
and  decayed  vegetables,  and  old  cow  dung  ; tin 
third  was  a patch  of  ground,  which  was  01  gin- 
ally  an  unwholesome  swamp,  from  being  eighieer 
inches  to  two  feet,  lower  than  the  surrounding 
land  ; the  soil  appeared  to  be  a hard  sterile  clay- 
and  covered  with  long  coarse  grass  and  rushes 
As  there  was  a tank  near  it,  I cut  away  one 
side  of  it,  and  threw  the  soil  over  the  ground 
bringing  it  rather  above  the  level.  Such  was 
its  appearance,  (a  hard  compost  marly  clay,)  that 
1 expected,  no  other  good  from  it ‘than’ that  of 
raising  the  land  so  as  to  throw  the  water  off; 
contrary,  however,  to  my  expectations,  it  pro- 
duced a much  finer  crop  of  tobacco  than  either 
of  the  other  soils,  and  with  somewhat  less  man- 
ure. The  agricultural  process  is  limited  to  some 
practical  laws  founded  on  experience,  and  these 
are  subject  to  two  principal  agents  ; viz.  the 
soil  and  climate.  With  respect  to  the  former, i 
it  is  the  practice  amongst  the  growers  in  tobacco 
countries,  such  as  Cuba,  the  States  of  Virginia, 
North  and  South  Carolina,  and  the  Philippine 
Islands,  to  select  a high  and  dry  piece  of  land, 
of  a siliceous  nature,  and  combined  with  iron,- 
if  possible  ; and  with  respect  to  the  latter/ 
there  are  seasons  of  the  year  too  well  known 
to  the  planters  to  need  any  explanation.  The 
only  difference  (if  there  is  any)  depends  on 
the  geographical  situation  of  the  place,  with  res- 
pect to  its  temperature,  or  in  the  backwardness 
or  advancement  of  seasons,  and  even  on  the  dur- 
ation of  the  same— in  which  circumstances  the 
planter  takes  advantage  of  the  one  for  the  other. 

The  influence  of  a burning  climate  may  be  modi- 
fied by  choosing  the  coolest  month  of  the  year, 
whereas  the  soil  cannot  be  altered  without  in- 
curring great  expense.  I have  seen  tobacco  lose 
its  natural  quality  and  degenerate  by  trans- 
planting from  one  soil  to  another,  although  of 
the  same  temperature,  and  vice  versa. 

Mr.  Piddington  has  analysed  several  Indian 
soils,  distinguished  for  the  production  of  superior 
tobacco.  These  are  in  the  table  soils  from  Arracan, 
(Sandoway,)  a soil  from  Singour,  in  Burdwan, 
near  Chandernagore,  the  tobacco  of  which,  though 
of  the  same  species  as  that,  of  the  surrounding 
country,  sells  at  the  price  of  the  Arracan  sorts; 
and  the  soil  of  the  best  Bengal  tobcaco,  which  is  • 
grown  at,  and  about  Hingalee,  in  the  Kishnagur 
district. 

The  best,  tobacco  soils  of  Cuba  and  Manila,  arc 
for  the  most,  part  red  soils.  Now,  the  red  and 
reddish  soils  contain  most  of  their  iron  in  the 
state  of  peroxide,  or  the  reddish  brown  oxide  of 
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on;  while  the  lighter  grev  soils  contain  it  only 
i the  stale  of  protoxide,  or  the  black  oxide  of 
on.  Mr.  Piddington  believes  the  quality  of  the 
ibaeco  to  depend  mainly  on  the  state  and  quali- 
ty of  the  iron  of  I he  soil,  while  it  is  indifferent 
■ >out  the  lime,  which  is  so  essential  to  cotiou. 
tone  of  the  tobacco  soils  contain  any  lime. 

heir  analysis  show  them  to  contain  : — 

Arnicnn  Siujjour  llingalce 
soil.  soil.  soil. 

(xide  or  iron,  (peroxide)  ...15*65  10  60  6-00 

faler  and  saline  matter  l'lO  75  150 

egetahle  matter  and  fibre  — 5 ' 7 5 1*10  75 

ilex  76  00  80*65  87*25 

luniina  2 00  ‘1*50  1*50 


00*10  97-60  07*00 
Vatei*  and  loss  60  2*40  3*00 


100  100  100 
Yom  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  best  to- 
iicco  soil  hitherto  found  in  India  contains  about 
xteen  per  cent.,  or  nearly  one  sixth,  of  iron, 
Inch  is  mostly  in  a state  of  peroxide  ; and  that 
le  inferior  sort  of  tobacco  grows  in  a soil  con- 
lining  only  six  per  cent.,  or  one-sixteenth  of 
on,  which  is,  moreover,  mostly  in  the  state 
f protoxide,  or  black  oxide.  Mr.  Piddington 
louglit  it  worth  examining  what  the  quantity 
1 iron  in  the  different  sorts  of  tobacco  would 
e,  and  found  that  while  the  ashes  of  one  ounce, 
r 180  grains  ol  Havana  and  Sandoway  cheroots 
ave  exactly  1*91  grains,  or  0.40  per  cent.,  of 
eroxide  of  iron,  the  ashes  of  the  same  quantity 
1 the  Uingalee,  or  best  Bengal  tobacco,  oulv 
ave  1*50  grains,  or  0 32  per  cent  ; and  it  ap- 
ears  to  exist  in  the  first  two  in  a state  of 
eroxide,  and  in  the  last  as  a protoxide  of 
•on  ; rendering  it  highly  probable  that  the 
avor  of  the  tobacco  to  the  smoker  depends  on 
le  state  and  quantity  of  the  iron  it  contains  ! 
freen  copperas  water,  which  is  a solution  of 
alpliate  of  iron,  is  often  used  by  the  American 
nd  English  tobacconists  and  planlers,  to  colour 
nd  flavor  their  tobacco  ; and  this  would  be  de- 
nmposed  by  the  potass  of  the  tobacco,  and 
ulphate  of  potass  and  carbonate  of  iron  is 
wined.  Carbonate  of  iron  is  of  an  ochre-yellow 
olour.  Mr  Piddington  says  he  took  care  to 
scertain  that  this  process  had  not  been  per- 
wmed  with  the  tobacco  used  for  this  experi- 
lent ; and  adds  that  Bengal  cheroot  makers  do 
ot  know  of  this  method.  Mr.  Laidlev,  of 
fonitea,  dissents  from  the  idea  suggested  by 
lr.  Piddington  that  ferruginous  matter  in  the 
oil  is  essential  to  the  successful  growth  of  to- 
acco.  He  observes  that  if  we  attend  only  to 
he  iron  contained,  why  every  plant  will  be 
oniid  to  require  a ferruginous  soil  ; but  tobacco 
ontains  a notable  quantity  of  nitrate  of  potass 
nd  muriate  of  ammonia  (the  latter  a most 
are  ingredient  in  plants),  and  these  two 
alts  are  infinitely  more  likely  to  affect  the 
avor  of  the  leaf  than  a small  portion  of  oxide  of 
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iron,  nn  inert  body.  Now  as  neither  of  these  call 
lie  supplied  by  the  atmosphere,  we  must  search 
for  them  in  the  soil,  and  accordingly  he  imagined 
that  a compost  similar  to  the  saltpetre  bed3 
which  Napoleon  employed  so  extensively  iii 
France,  would  be  a good  manure  loi*  tobacco 
lauds ; namely,  calcareous  matter,  such  as  old 
mortar,  dung,  and  the  ashes  of  weeds  or  wood, 
lie  was  aware  that  good  tobacco  might  be  grown 
in  Beerbhoom,  having  raised  some  himself  several 
years  ago  from  American  seed.  The  plants  grew 
most  vigorously,  and  lie  further  observed,  in  con- 
firmation of  his  opinion  about  the  proper  manure, 
that  in  other  districts  in  which  lie  had  resided 
the  natives  always  grew  the  tobacco  (each  for  his 
own  use)  upon  the  heap  of  rubbish  at  his  door, 
consisting  of  ashes,  cow-dung,  and  offal  of  all 
kinds.  While  the  soils  of  the  Gangetic  diluvium 
almost  always  contains  carbonate  of  lime,  the 
Beerbhoom  soil  does  not,  as  far  at  least  as  Mr. 
Laidlev  had  examined  it.  The  following  is  the 
mode  of  culture  pursued  about  the  city  of 
Coimbatore.  Between  the  middle  of  August  and 
the  same  time  in  September,  a plot  of  ground 
is  hoed  and  embanked  into  small  squares  ; in 
these  the  seed  is  sown,  and  covered  by  hand 
three  times  at  intervals  of  ten  days.  To  secure 
a simcession  of  seedlings  water  is  then  given, 
and  the  sun’s  rays  moderated  by  a covering  of 
bushes.  Watering  is  repeated  every  day  for  a 
month,  and  then  only  every  fifth  day.  The  field 
in  which  the  seedlings  are  transplanted,  is  rna* 
mired  and  ploughed  at  the  end  of  August.  Cattle 
are  also  folded  upon  the  ground.  Four  or  five 
plough  mgs  are  given  between  mid  September 
and  the  middle  of  October,  when  the  field  is 
divided  as  above  into  small  squares.  These  are 
watered  until  the  soil  is  rendered  a mud.  Plants 
of  the  first  sowing  are  then  inserted  at  the  end  of 
September,  about  a cubit  apart,  the  transplant- 
ing being  done  in  the  afternoon.  At  intervals 
of  ten  days  the  seedlings  of  the  other  two  sow* 
ing's  are  removed.  A month  after  being  trans- 
planted the  field  is  hoed,  and  after  anofher 
mouth  the  leading  shoot  of  each  plant  is  pinched 
off,  so  as  to  leave  them  not  more  than  a cubit 
high.  Three  times  during  the  next  month  all 
side  shoots  thrown  out  are  removed.  When 
four  months  old,  the  crop  is  ready  for  cutting. 
To  render  the  leaves  sweet  the  field  is  watered, 
and  i, lie  plants  cut  down  close  to  the  surface, 
being  allowed  to  remain  when  cut  until  next 
morning.  Their  roots  are  tied  to  a rope  and 
suspended  round  the  hedges.  In  fine  tveather 
the  leaves  are  dry  in  feu  days,  but  if  cloudy  they 
require  five  more  days.  They  are  then  lienped 
up  under  a roof,  which  is  covered  with  bushes 
and  pressed  with  stones  for  five  days.  After 
this  the  leaves  are  removed  from  the  stems,  tied 
in  bunches,  heaped  again,  and  pressed  for  four 
days  longer.  They  are  now  tied  in  bundles 
partly  of  the  small  leaf  and  partly  of  the  large 
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leaf  bundles,  and  again  put  in  heaps  for  ten  days — 
once  during  the  time  the  heaps  being  opened*and 
piled  afresh.  This  completes  the  drying.  A 
thousand  bundles,  weighing  about  570  ibs.T  is  a 
good  produce  for  an  acre. 

Ceylon.  In  1760,  Ceylon  produced  a consi- 
derable quantity  of  tobacco,  principally  about 
Jaffna,  a demand  having  sprung  up  for  it  in 
Travancore,  and  on  the  Malay  coast.  The 
cultivation  spread  to  other  districts  of  the 
island.  Negombo,  Chilaw,  and  Mature.  Not 
long  after  the  possession  of  the  island  by  l he 
British,  a monopoly  was  created  by  an  import 
duty  of  25  percent,  ad  valorem,  and  in  1811 
the  growers  were  compelled  to  deliver  their  to- 
bacco into  the  Government  stores  at  certain 
fixed  rates.  The  culture  and  demand  thereupon 
decreased.  In  1843,  the  duty  on  the  exports 
of  tobacco  from  this  island  amounted  to  £8,386, 
and  in  1836  to  £9,514.  Ceylon  now  exports  a 
considerable  quantity  of  tobacco.  The  value 
ot  that  exported  in  1844  was  nearly  £18,000  : 
it  went  exclusively  to  British  colonies.  The 
shipments  since  have  been  as  follows  : — 

1848  £17,992  

1849  22,300  

1S50  20,721  22,184  cwts. 

1851  21,422  22,523  „ 

1S52  20,531  21.955  „ 

Archipelago,  Siam,  Philippines,  Manilla. — 
About  9’6,000  piculs  of  cigars,  of  five  different 
qualities,  are  exported  annually  from  Siam.  A 
good  deal  of  very  fine  tobacco  is  grown  in  the 
Philippines,  and  the  Manila  cheroots  are  celebrat- 
ed all  over  the  globe.  The  quantity  of  raw  to- 
bacco shipped  from  Manila  in  1847  was  92,106 
arrobas  (eacli  about  a quarter  of  a cwt)  ; manufac- 
tured tobacco,  12,054  arrobas;  and  1.933  cases 
of  cigars.  5,220  boxes  of  cigars  were  shipped 
from  Manila  in  1844.  73,439  millions  of  cigars 

were  shipped  in  1850,  and  42,629  quintals  of 
leaf  tobacco.  The  manufacture  of  cigars  in  Ma- 
nila is  a monopoly  of  the  government,  and  not 
only  is  this  the  case,  but  it  is  a monopoly  of 
the  closest  description,  and  any  infringement  of 
the  assumed  rights  of  the  Spanish  Indian  go- 
vernment is  visited  by  the  most  severe  penalties. 
Public  enterprise,  however  little  of  that  com- 
modity there  now  exists  in  Lhe  Spanish  character, 
is  thus  kept  down  ; and  this  is  not  only  detri- 
mental to  the  nation  itself,  but  is  also  unjust 
towards  those  persons  who  are  the  purchasers  of 
the  article,  enhanced  in  price,  as  is  always  the 
case,  by  monopoly.  The  cheroot,  which  now 
costs,  free  of  duty,  about  one  halfpenny,  could 
he  rendered  for  half  that  sum,  according  to  well- 
authenticated  opinions.  To  protect  itself  from 
illicit  manufacturers,  or  smuggling  of  any  kind  in 
connection  with  cigars,  the  government  is  com- 
pelled to  maintain  an  army  of  gendarmes,  in 
order  to  adopt  the  most  stringent  means  which 
despotic  states  aloe  tolerate.  No  person  is, 
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therefore,  permitted  to  have  even  the  tobnee 
leal  in  its  raw  state  on  his  premises,  and  geia 
armes  pay,  at  stated  intervals,  domiciliary 'vish 
to  the  habitations  of  the  people,  in'seare 
of  any  contraband  materials.  There  are  seven 
extensive  manufactories  of  cigars  and  cheroot 
belonging  to  the  government  in  and  near  Manih 
Mr.MacMicking,  in  his  recent  work  on  the  Phi 
lippines,  thus  describes  the  mode  of  manufactur 
by  those  employed  by  the  government 
In  making  cheroots  women  only  are  employer 
the  number  of  those  so  engaged*  in  the  factory  a 
Manila  being  generally  about  4,000.  Besid 
these,  a large  body  of  men  are  employed  a 
another  place  in  the  composition  of  cigarillo: 
or  small  cigars,  kept  together  by  an  envelope  o 
white  paper  in  place  of  tobacco  ; these  being 
the  description  most  smoked  by  the  Indians 
The  flavor  of  Manila  cheroots  is  peculiar  to  them 
selves,  being  quite  different  from  that  made  o 
of  any  other  sort  of  tobacco  ; the  greatest  charnci 
teristic  probably  being  its  slightly  soporific  ten 
deucy,  which  has  caused  many  persons  in  tin 
habit  of  using  it  to  imagine  that  opium  is  era 
ployed  in  the  preparatory  treatment  of  the  to 
bacco,  which,  however,  is  not  the  case.  The 
cigars  are  made  up  by  the  hands  of  women  it 
large  rooms  of  the  factory,  each  of  them  con 
tabling  from  8:  0 to  1,000  souls.  These  are  a! 
seated,  or  squatted,  Indian  like,  ou  their  haun- 
ches, upon  the  floor,  round  tables,  at  each  o 
which  there  is  an  old  woman  presiding  to  keep, 
the  young  ones  in  order,  about  a dozen  of  then- 
being  the  complement  of  a table.  All  of  them  an 
supplied  with  a certain  weight  of  tobacco,  of  the 
first,  second,  or  third  qualities  used  in  composing 
a cigar,  and  are  obliged  to  account  for  a propor- 
tionate number  of  cheroots,  the  weight  and  size  o: 
which  are  by  these  means  kept  equal.  As  they  us( 
stones  for  beating  out  the  leaf  on  the  wooden  ta- 
bles before  which  they  are  seated,  the  noisr 
produced  by  them  while  making  them  up  i: 
deafening,  and  generally  sufficient  to  make  one 
not  desirous  of  protracting  a visit  to  the  place. 
The  workers  are  well  recompensed  by  the  go- 
vernment, as  very  many  of  them  earn  from  six 
to  ten  dollars  a month  for  their  labor ; anil  as 
that  amount  is  amply  sufficient  to  provide 
them  with  all  their  comforts,  and  to  leave 
a large  balance  for  their  expenses  in  dress, 
&o.,  they  are  seldom  very  constant  laborers, 
and  never  enter  the  factory  on  Sundays,  or, 
at  least,  on  as  great  an  annual  number  of 
feast  day?  as  there  are  Sundays  in  a year.  '* 
The  Japanese  grow  a good  deal  of  tobacco  for 
their  own  consumption,  which  is  very  considera- 
ble. They  consider  that  from  Sasma  as  the  best, 
then  that  from  Nangasakny,  Sinday,  &e.  Hi® 
worst  comes  from  the  province  ot  Tzvngaru;  it 
is  strong,  of  a black  colour,  and  has  a disgusting 
taste  and  smell.  The  tobacco  from  Sasma 
indeed,  also  strong,  but  it  has  an  agreeable  taste 
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nd  smell,  and  is  of  a bright  yellow  color.  The 
,bnec>>  from  Nangasnkny  is  very  weak,  in  taste 
nd  smell  perhaps  the  best,  and  of  a bright 
rown  color.  The  tobacco  from  Siiidny  is  very 
ood.  The  Japanese  manufacture  the  tobacco 
3 well,  says  Capt.  Golownin,  (Recollections  of 
npan,)  that  though  1 was  before  no  lriend 
> smoking,  and  even  when  1 was  at  Jamaica 
mid  but  seldom  persuade  myself  to  smoke  an 
bivana  cigar,  vet  I smoked  the  Japanese  to- 
iieco  very  frequently,  and  with  great  pleasure. 

Java. — The  culture  of  tobacco  is  a very  profi- 
ible  article  for  the  laborers,  seeing  that  the  pro- 
uce  is  obtained  from  grounds  which  have 
ready  given  the  first,  crop.  The  qualities  of 
iva  tobacco  are  more  and  more  prized  in 
le  European  markets,  the  preparation  and 
ssortment  are  not  yet  all  that  could  be  de- 
red,  but  they  have  progressed  in  this  branch, 
id  the  contracts  made  with  the  new  adven- 
irers  assure  them  of  a considerable  benefit.  But 
*fore  the  Java  tobacco  can  find  an  assured 
idling  in  the  European  markets,  it  is  necessary 
at  the  cultivators  should  make  use  of  seed 
om  the  Havana  Manila.  The  residencies  of 
enabang,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Ghinbou,  and 
tgal,  present  districts  suited  for  its  culture  ; 
has  been  carried  on  with  success  for  a good 
any  years  in  the  residencies  of  Treanger,  Paka- 
ngan,  and  Kedu,  but  only  for  the  consumption 
the  interior,  and  of  the  Archipelago. 

Celebes. — Tobacco  is  cultivated  in  Celebes, 
it  merely  in  sufficient  quantity  for  local  con- 
niption. It  is  exclusively  grown  by  the 
mtik  population — the  mode  of  preparation 
the  same  as  in  Java  ; it  is  chopped  very 
le  and  mostly  flavored  with  arrack.  When 
night  in  large  quantities,  it  may  he  had  for 
irty  cents  the  pound  ; but  in  smaller  quanti- 
:s  it  costs  double  that  price. 

Australia. — Tobacco  is  cultivated  in  New 
>uth  Wales  with  much  success.  Australia 
ndures  a leaf  equal  to  Virginia,  or  the 
ost  fertile  parts  of  Kentucky,  but  the  great 
fficulty  is  to  extract  the  superabundant  “ nitre.” 
ie  first  crop  in  New  South  Wales  exceeds 
>e  ton  per  acre,  and  the  second  crop  of  the 
me  plants,  yields  about  half  the  weight  of  the 
st.  In  1844  there  were  about  871  acres  in 
ltivation  in  New  South  Wales  with  tobacco, 
d the  produce  was  returned  at  f.,382  cwts. 
i New  England,  New  South  Wales,  as  fine 
“ fig”  as  could  be  wished  for  is  manufactured 
ider  the  superintendence  of  a through-bred 
irginia  tobacco  manufacturer — but  the  impos- 
>ility  of  extracting  the  nitre  by  the  heating, 
any  other  process,  renders  the  flavor  rank 
d disagreeable.  Perhaps  cheroots,,  or  the 
wer  numbers  of  cigars,  manufactured  from  the 
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Culture  of  Tobacco  in  India. — The  tobacco  of 
Chunar,  on  the  Ganges,  and  more  especially 
that  of  Bhilsa,  near  Nagpore,  are  celebrated 
throughout  India,  while  Dr.  Ainslie  states, 
that  “ the  finest  kinds  in  India,  and  perhaps  in 
the  world,  are  grown  near  the  village  of  Wood- 
anum,  in  the  Non  hern  Circars,  and  in  some 
of  those  low  sandy  islands  formed  at  the  mouths 
of  the  river  Krishna,  (from  this  is  made  the 
famous  Masulipatam  snuff,)  also  in  the  Delta  of 
the  Godavery,  where  the  soil  is  peculiarly  rich 
and  fertile,”  the  product  being  known  as  Lunka 
tobacco.  Mr.  Ritchie,  in  his  Evidence  before  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
1831,  stated,  that  Tobacco  of  very  fine 
quality  is  produced  extensively  in  Gnzerat, 
and  the  northern  districts  of  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency. One  bale  imported,  sold  higher  than 
any  American,  as  if  brought  6r7.  when  the  latter 
was  sold  for  5 d.  a pound  ; but  the  average  of  an 
experimental  exportation  was  found  to  be  defec- 
tive in  the  curing,  and  did  not  pay,  Excellent 
Tobacco  is  grown  at  Sandaway,  in  Amman,  and 
when  this  was  brought  to  London  it  was  valued 
at  from  6 d.  to  8 d.  a pound.  Mr.  Piddington 
mentions  the  Tobacco  of  Singour,  in  Burdwan, 
near  Chandernagur,  as  selling  at  the  price  of  the 
Amman  sort,  though  of  the  same  species  as  that 
cultivated  in  the  surrounding  country  ; and  that 
the  best  Bengal  tobacco  is  grown  at  and 
about  Hanglee,  in  the  Kisnagar  district.  The 
kinds  of  Tobacco  cultivated,  vary  according 
to  situation  and  the  mode  of  culture.  Some 
distinct  species  are  also  cultivated  in  different 
countries,  but  Nieotiana  tabacum  and  its  varie- 
ties are  so,  most  extensively.  N.  rustica  is 
chiefly  cultivated  in  western  Africa  and  Egvpt, 
also  near  Salonica  and  Latakia,  and  likewise 
in  some  parts  of  Europe.  Dr.  Lindley  considers 
the  Persian  Tobacco  to  be  a distinct  species, 
which  he  has  named  N.  persica.  The  seed  of 
these  several  species  is  well  worthy  of  trial  in 
different  parts  of  India,  as  well  as  seed  from 
those  plaoes  which  are  already  celebrated  for 
their  tobacco,  as  Dr.  Royle  has  already  re- 
commended in  his  article  on  this  subject. 

Arracan  Tobacco. — One  of  the  results  of  Dr. 
Wallich’s  investigations  was  the  bringing  to  notice 
some  very  superior  Tobacco,  which  obtained  the 
name  of  Martaban  Tobacco.  Dr.  Wallich  states, 
that  ‘ the  sort  is  from  Arracan  and  not  from 
Martaban;’  and  describes  it  as  having  ‘a  fine 
silky  leaf : tried  by  many  people,  it  had  been 
pronounced  the  very  best  they  had  ever  tasted 
equal  to,  nav  surpassing,  tiie  finest  imported 
from  Turkey  and  Persia.’  An  extensive  Tobac- 
conist says,  ‘ a finer  and  better-flavoured  Tobac- 
co he  never  saw  or  tasted  in  his  life.’  One  of 
the  first  brokers  in  the  City  says,  ‘ the  sample  of 
leaf  Tobacco  is  certainly  of  a very  fine  qunlity 
and  appears  to  have  been  produced  from  some 
peculiar  seed  and  a greatly-improved  cultivation 


nstrahan  leaf,  might  prove  more  successful. — 
mmoiids,  p.  590  to  621. 
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and  cure.’  By  ninny  manufacturers  ‘ it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  from  the  seed  of  Ilavannuh  or  Si. 
Domingo  Tobacco.’  For  smoking,  it  is  compared 
with  Maryland  Tobacco,  having  t lie  same  quali- 
ties, ‘except  the  flavour,  which  is  better,  and 
more  like  Havannnh.’  The  colour  and  leaf  are 
moreover,  pronounced  excellent  for  cigar-making  ; 
‘but  if  anything  is  against  it  for  that  purpose,  ii 
is  the  largeness  of  the  principal  stalk,  and  coarse- 
ness of  the  small  fibres  in  the  leal'.’—  Hoyle's 
Productive  Resources  of  India. 

Godavery. — For  Lunka  sugars,  the  Ninoliana 
rnxtica  is  grown  on  the  islets  of  the  Godavery, 
where  the  cultivation  is  rapidly  increasing;  these 
are  a superior  article. — M.K.J.R.  The  Tobacco 
of  the  Godavery  lunkas,  or  islands  of  the  Goda 
very,  is  rather  famous.  The  tobacco  generally 
produced  in  India  is  generally  complaint  d of  as 
too  high  dried  and  fit  only  for  inferior  kinds 
of  snuff-  The  tobacco  most  celebrated  among 
cigar  smokers  in  the  Madras  presidency  ap- 
pears to  be  the  Trichinopolv,  and  the  Lunka 
or  that  produced  on  the  Glands  in  the  Goda- 
very and  Kristna  : from  the.  latter  the  Masuli 
pntam  snuff  is  manufactured.  A high  value 
was  put  on  specimens  of  tobacco  from  Ameri- 
can seed  produced  in  Calcutta.  There  appears 
the  certainty  that  India  can  produce  as  good 
tobacco  .as  America  with  the  same  care  in 
the  selection  of  situation  in  cultivation,  prepa- 
ration, and  packing.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
refer  to  the  improvements  that  have  been 
introduced  in  the  cultivation  and  production  of 
silk,  indigo,  cotton,  and  to  be  able  to  appreci- 
ate the  probable  benefit  of  similar  attempts  in 
improving  tobacco.  The  value  of  good  tobacco 
in  the  District,  of  Masulipatam  is  from  10  to  15 
rupees  a candy  of  500  lbs  or  about  \d  per  )h. 
The  best  Lanka  tobacco  is  from  the  Sec  tana- 
gram  island  near  Gootala  in  the  Godavery  and 
is  sold  usually  at  40  rupees  a candy  on  the 
spot.  It  has  increased  to  this  price  within 
two  years  from  15  Rupees.— -Rohde  M.S.S. 

Tenassurim  Tobacco  is  more  universally  used 
in  Burmnh,  than  it  perhaps  ever  was  in  its  native 
country.  The  Karens  raise  it  fnr  their  own 
consumption,  and  the  Burmese  both  culti- 
vate it,  and  import  it  from  Rangoon.  — Mason. 

(8222)  TOR  AGO  CANES.  This  walking 
stick  is  a product  of  a palm,  the  Bactrjs  minor, 
Jacrj.,  a native  of  New  Granada  and  the  West 
Indies  — Seem.au. 

(8223)  TQDACUTTIE  WOOD. 

Toifiic.iitlio  marum,  Tam. 

This  beautiful,  hard,  and  cam  pact  wood, 
which  is,  ill  some  parts  of  the  country,  called 
Nookoo  marum,  is  occasionally  employed  lor  mak- 
ing escretoires,  cabinets  &c.  &e. — Ains.  Mat. 
Med.  p.  2<>7- 

(8224)  TODDALIA,  a genus  of  Plants  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  Ritlacea  tribe  Xan- 
thgylece,  which  is  itself  sometimes  made  into  an 
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t<1m'pT1,<5  To,ldaUl'  is  derived  (Von 

I oddali,  the  Malabar  name  of  one  of  the  specie* 
The  genus  is  distinguished  hy  having  unisex,,;, 
flowers,  the  calyx  5 -toothed  ; petals  5 ; sp, 
mens  5,  longer  than  the  petals  ; stigma  elii.os 
sessde,  peltate;  I'mit  fleshy,  5 -furrowed,  5-ee|| 
cd,  cells  1 -9ceih  d ; seed  kidney-shaped  ; enihrv, 
arched.  Ray.  ('yc.  An  inferior  cosmetic  woo, 
or  cosines  tie  tubercles;  is  seen  in  i he  Tenasseriu 
market,  which  is  the  tubercle  of  some  plant,  p,o 
bably  loddalia  aculeata  or  T.  floriluiiida.  Tli 
Burmese  appear,  from  their  name,  to  regard  their 
as  produced  hy  a species  of  crylhriun,  for  the, 
call  them  “ ervt.lu ina  thorns;’’  but.  Mr.  Masoi 
knows  the  plant  to  be  a creeper,  and  si, spec 
that  it  is  of  i he  above  genus. 

(8225)  TODDALIA  AGLLEATA.  Sy„. 
polia  aculeata.  lioxb.  vol  i.  0 I *5. 

Kaka  loddali,  Tam.  | Combi  cashindn,  Tern. 

'loddalia  aculeata  has  prickly  stems  and  bran 
dies,  and  extends  to  30c  N.  lai..,  along  thejmigh 
base  ol  the  Himalayan  Mountains.  The  burl 
and  root  of  t his  species  are  said  to  be  used  as  ; 
cure  for  the  remittent  fever  of  such  situations 
and  as  many  of  the  allied  plants  are  po-' 
scssed  of  bitter  with  aromatic  properties,! i 
is  probable  that  this  plant  also  may  he  use- 
fid  for  such  purposes  —Pur/.  Gyc.  This  i 
one  of  the  most,  common  bushes  on  the  cnas: 
ol  Coromandel,  and  Dr.  Roxburgh  me, ilium 
that  every  part  of  this  shrub  has  a strum 
pungent  taste  and  that  the  roots  when  fresh 
cut  smell  particularly  so.  The  fresh  leaves  an 
eaten  raw  for  pains  in  the  bowels  ; the  rip 
berries  are  fully  as  pungent  ns  black  pepper, 
and  with  nearly  the  same  kind  of  pungency 
from  these  the  natives  prepare  an  excel len 
pickle.  The  fresh  bark  of  the  root  is  adininis 
feral  by  the  Telinga  physicians  for  the  cure -<• 
that  sort  of  remittent  commonly  called  t he  “ liil 
fever.”  Roxburgh  says,  “ 1 conceive  every  par. 
of  ibis  plant  to  be  possessed  of  strong  stiiuu 
luting  powers,  and  have  no  doubt,  but  tha 
under  proper  management  it  might  prove  i 
valuable  medicine  where  stimulants  are  required.’ 
The  bark  of  i he  '1’oddalia  deserves  most  carcfu 
trial,  and  will  in  all  probability  be  found  n verj 
valuable  medicine. — O' Shauyhuessy,  page  265 
A tincture  of  Toddnlia  aculeata,  is  a power 
ful  stimulant  and  diaphoretic,  aLo  considers 
tonic  and  febrifuge.  - Dose,  one  to  three  fluif 
j drachms.  This  bark  is  a native  remedy  o 
high  repute  in  the  treatment  of  the  col  laps* 
from  jungle  ievep. — Bung.  Phar.  p.  433.  Tin 
most,  recent  notice  of  this  drug  is  to  be  found  «! 
page  395  of  Indian  Annals  of  Medical  science. 
'loddalia  aculeata  and  Toddalia floribunda.  An 
inferior  cosmetic  wood  is  seen  in  market,  which 
is  the  tubercle  of  some  plant.  The  Burmese  ap- 
pear, from  their  name,  to  regard  them  as  produ- 
ced bv  a species  of  erytlirina,  for  they  cail  tlieitt 
“ erv  tin  ina  thorns;”  but  Air.  Mason  knows  the 
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plant  lo  l>e  n creeper,  ami  suspects  that  it  is  of 
the  above  genus. 


(82.26)  TODDY. 

Toddy,  Xcera  Saimlee, 
Marce.  Sur  Duk. 
Gijz.  Hind. 


Sura,  Tari.  Tadi,  Sans- 
Kliulloo,  Tam, 

Klin  I loo  Tk  l. 


Toddy  is  t he  general  name  given  by  Europeans 
to  those  sweet,  delicious,  refreshing  liquors, 
which  are  procured  in  the  tropics,  by  wounding 
the  s/mi/ie  &c.  of  certain  palms,  when  the  juice 
exudes  and  drops  into  earthen  pots,  which  are 
attached  to  the  stem  to  receive  it.  Taken  fresh 
trom  the  tree,  early  in  the  morning,  before  ihe 
sun  is  up,  it  forms  it  most  pleasant  and  deliei 
mis  drink.  Its  chief  use,  however,  is  for  mak- 
ing the  fermented  intoxicating  fluid,  as  also 
arrack,  sugar,  and  vinegar. — Faulkner.  Tod- 

dy, as  above  stated,  is  the  sap  and  juices  i 
which  exude  from  the  trunks  or  from  the  fruit  1 
stalks  of  several  kinds  of  palm  trees,  and  is  a 
product  peculiar  to  tropical  countries.  In  the 
West  Indies,  it  is  obtained  from  the  trunk  of  the 
Attalea  volume,  a native  of  the  Isthmus  of  Pana- 
ma. In  Eastern  Asia,  the  palms  liom  which  it  is 
prepared  are  the  Gomuti  palm,  the  Coeoanut, 
the  Palmyra,  the  Date  and  the  Ivittul  or  Caryo- 
ta  urens. 

The  Gomuti  Palm,  Aremja  Succharifera,  is  fit 
to  yield  toddy  when  nine  or  ten  years  old,  and 
continues  to  yield  for  two  years,  at  the  average 
rate  of  three  quarts  a day.  On  ihe  first,  appear- 
ance of  the  fruit,  one  of  the  spadices  is  beaten 
with  a short  stick,  on  three  successive  days, 
with  i lie  view  of  determining  the  sap  to  the 
wounded  part.  The  spadix  is  cut  off  a little  way 
from  its  root  or  base,  and  the  liquor,  which  pours 
out,  is  received  in  pots  of  earthen  ware,  in  bam- 
boos, or  other  vessels.  When  newly  drawn,  the 
liquor  is  clear,  and  in  taste  resembling  fresh 
must.  In  a very  short  time  it  becomes  turbid, 
whitish,  and  somewhat  acid,  and  quickly  runs 
into  the  various  states  of  fermentation  acquiring 
nu  intoxicating  quality.  In  Malacca,  the  Gomuti 
termed  Kabong,  comes  in  bearing  after  the 
seventh  year.  It  produces  two  kinds  of  Mayams 
spadices, — male  and  female.  The  female  spa- 
dix yields  fruit,  but  no  juice,  and  the  male  vice 
versa. 

I o procure  the  Toddy  of  the  Palmyra  tree,  the 
IWassus  flabellifonnis,  at  the  season  when  the 
inflorescence  begins  to  appear,  and  before  the 
apatites  have  had  time  to  burst,  the  toddy  drawer 
cuts  off  all  leaves  except  three  or  four  of  the 
leaves,  and  all  or  most  of  the  spathes  are  effectu- 
ally encompassed  from  end  to  end,  by  thongs, 
to  prevent  the  inflorescence  from  bursting  forth. 
When  thus  tied  for  three  successive  mornings 
they  are  beaten  or  crushed  between  the  wooden 
battens,  with  the  object  of  keeping  them  from 
bursting  and  to  encourage  the  flow  of  sap. 
On  the  fourth  morning,  a thin  slice  is  cut  from  I 
the  parts  of  the  spathes.  On  the  eighth  morning 
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a clear  sweet  liquor  begins  to  flow  from  the 
wounded  parts,  and  the  toddy  drawer  then 
asoemls,iu  the  morning  with  chatties,  or  toddy 
receivers,  in  which  he  places  the  ends  of  the 
spathes,  and  leaves  them  until  the  morning,  when 
they  are  found  lo  contain  a quantity  of  tit ia 
liquor.  The  operation  of  attracting  the  juice  is 
repeated  every  morning  or  evening  until  the 
whole  spatlie  is  sliced  away.  The  trees  tire 
drained  in  this  manner,  for  several  months  of 
the  year,  seven  or  eight  spathes  yielding  at  the 
same  time. 

The  Toddy  of  the  Cocoa-nut,  Tree  [Cocos 
nuciferu)  is  obtained  from  the  flower  spathes 
before  the  flowers  have  expanded  in  a manner 
almost  similar  to  what  has  been  described  for 
the  Palmyra  palm. — The  spa  the  is  tied  with  strips 
of  the  young  leaves,  to  prevent  its  expansion; 
it  is  cut  a little  transversely  from  the  top,  and 
beaten  either  with  the  handle  of  the  toddy  knife 
or  a piece  of  hard  wood,  a process  which  is  re- 
peated morning  and  evening  for  five  or  six  days, 
in  succession,  the  under  part  of  the  spatlie  is 
taken  off,  to  allow  of  its  being  bent,  in  which 
position  it  is  retained  by  being  attached  to  a 
leaf-stalk  below.  An  earthen  pot  or  leaf  basket,  is 
a few  days  afterwards  attached  to  the  end,  and  is 
every  morning  and  evening  emptied  of  the  toddy 
which  exudes  into  it,  the  quantity  of  which' greatly 
varies  A little  portion  of  the  spathe  is  daily 
cut  off. 

Toddy  is  also  procured  from  the  e-  Date  Tree ” 
of  Tnditi  “Phrenic  ductjlifera ,”  during  the  months 
ol  November,  December,  January  and  February, 
during  which  period  each  tree  is  reckoned  to 
yield  from  120  to  240  pints  of  juice,  but  the 
mode  of  its  extraction  destroys  both  the  fertility 
and  the  appearance  of  the  tree.  After  remov- 
ing the  lower  leaves  and  their  sheaths,  a notch 
i«  cut  in  the  pith  of  the  tree  near  the  top,  from 
which  the  toddy  issues  by  a small  channel,  made 
of  a bit  ol  the  Palmyra  leaf,  into  a pot  suspended 
to  receive  it. 

Palm  Wine  is  also  extracted  from  the  C a ryot,  a 
urens  during  the  hot  season.  The  quantities 
which  are  said  to  flow  from  it  are  immense,  so 
much  as  a hundred  pints  during  the  twenty 
four  hours. 

The  taste  of  Toddy  in  its  fresh  state,  probably 
varies  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather  and 
season  of  the  year,  which  will  explain  the  manv 
comparisons  given  of  it,  to  Poubon  water,  mild 
champagne  ; cider,  ginger  beer,  perry,  &e.  In  all 
Eastern  countries,  the  toddy  of  these  several  trees 
is  used  for  the  same  purposes.  It  is  drank,  though 
rarely,  when  fresh  from  the  tree,  and  is  then  a 
gentle  aperient  particularly  useful  in  delicate  con- 
stitutions. It  is  boiled  down  into  a sugar  called 
Jaggery  or  Goor  which  is  afterwards  refined.  It 
is  fermented  in  the  course  of  a day,  into  a mildly 
intoxicating  liquor,  still  known  as  toddy,  of 
which  several  pints  are  partaken  before  intoxicu- 
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tion  conics  on.  It  is  also  distilled  into  arrack, 
made  into  vinegar,  and  throughout  all  Eastern 
countries  it  is  employed  as  yeast  as  it.  begins  to 


it  is  drawn.  In 
ropes  employed 


ferment  in  a few  hours  after 
the  peninsula  of  India  the 
by  the  toddy  drawers  to  help  them  io  climb  the 
tree,  are  made  of  cow  or  buffalo  hide,  but  in 
other  countries  the  pliant  tendrils  of  plants  are 
sometimes  employed.  The  ropes  are  sufficiently 
large  to  surround  the  tree  and  the  body  of  the 
climber,  who  by  leaning  backwards  and  throw- 
ing' his  whole  weight  on  the  rope,  is  thus  enabled 
to  retain  the  position  he  has  taken  up,  while  by 
drawing  up  his  feet  and  shifting  the  thong  in  his 
hand  to  higher  points,  lie  gradually  raises  himself 
to  the  top  of  the  tree.  Accidents  however  are 
frequent  and  frightful. 

(8227)  TOLD  BALSAM,  Saint  Thomas’s 
Balsam. 


Bannie  <le  Tolu,  Fr, 
Tolutimischer  balsam  Ger. 


Balsamo  de  Tolu.  Sp. 


TOPAZ. 

(8232)  TOON-WOOD.  Cbdrela  tqona,  has 
already  been  mentioned  under  that  head,  also  of 
Cedar,  as  being  similar  to  the  so-called  liavanuah 
cedar,  the  Oedrela  odorata.  The  toon-tree  is 
C.  toona  ; its  wood  is  of  a reddish-brown  colour 
rather  cross  grained,  but  much  used  all  over 

India  for  furniture  and  cabinet-work Holtz 

Lieut.  Nuthall,  as  quoted  by  Captain  Munro, 
men i ions  “ toon ” as  one  of  the  woods  of  Aria- 
can,  under  the  name  of  “ thit-ka-do.”  We  have, 
how  ever,  the  authority  of  Wallich  for  saving 
that  thit-ka-do  is  a species  of  sterculia,  a genus 
tiiat  produces  no  valuable  timber.  Still,  as  it 
is  possible  that  there  may  be  only  a mistake  in 
the  name  while  the  thing  itself  exists,  the  re- 
mark is  worth  putting  on  record. — Mason 

(8233)  TOOTEE,  is  the  long  silky  hemp  like 

fibre  of  three  species  of  Abutilon,  the  A.  to- 
mentosuin.  A.  polvandrum  and  A.  indicum.  ' 
(S234)  TOPAzf. 


The  concrete  juice  of  the  Myroxylon  toluifer- 
um,  is  of  a brownish-yellow  colour,  tiansparent, 
with  the  taste  and  odour  of  the  white  balsam  of 
Peru.  It  is  obtained  from  America. — Faulkner. 

(8228)  TOMATOES.  Solanum  Lycopersi- 
cum.  A well  known  vegetable  of  easy  culture, 
does  not  require  a very  lich  soil,  succeeds  best 
when  trained  on  horizontal  trellises,  should  be 
thinned  occasionally  of  superfluous  shoots,  raised 
from  seed,  used  in  sauces,  &c. — Jeffrey.  See 
Love  apple  Solanum. 

(8229)  TONGLO.  Barometrical  observations 
taken  simultaneously  with  those  of  Calcutta,  give 
the  height  of  Tonglo  in  Southern  Sikkim  as 
10,078'3  feet.  Colonel  Waugh’s,  by  trigono- 
metry, 10,070  4 feet— a remarkable  and  un- 
usuai  coincidence. — Hooker , Him.  Jour.  Vol. 
l.p.  171. 

(,8230)  TONKIN  BEANS.  Are  oval,  oblong, 
somewhat  boat-shaped  seeds,  from  one  to  two 
inches  long,  shining,  with  an  oily  surface  marked 
with  a netwoik  of  wrinkles  ; colour,  purple-brown, 
odour  very  fragrant  ; taste  slightly  bitter,  but 
very  burning  and  almost  caustic.  They  are  only 
employed  as  a perfume  for  snuff.  The  plant 
( Dipterix  odorata ),  is  a native  of  the  woods  of 
Guiana  .—Faulkner. 

(8231)  TOOLSEE,  Bind : is  the  name  given 
in  India,  to  the  Ocymum  villosurn.  Toolsee  was 
a disciple  of  Vishnu.  Desiring  to  be  his  wife, 
she  excited  the  jealousy  of  Lukshmee,  by  whom 
she  was  transformed  into  the  herb  named  after  her. 
There  are,  however,  several  well  known  species 
of  the  genus  Ocymum,  to  each  of  which  different 
names  are  given,  viz.  the  Fain  Toolsee,  is  the  Ocy- 
mum gratissimuin  ; Babooye  loolsee,  Ocymum 
pilosum  ; the  Krishna  Toolsee,  Ocymum  sanc- 
tum ; but  only  the  last  and  the  common  loolsee, 

O.  villosurn,  are  held  to  be  sacred  to  Vishnoo 
and  used  in  his  worship.  See  Ocymum. 
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Pcmsperagam,  Tam 
H'lrperagan,  Cyng. 
Pokhraj,  Hind. 
Znburjud,  Pruts. 
Topaz,  Arab. 
'l’opaz  occurs 
rounded  crystals, 
bic  prism.  Cleava: 
of  the  primary 


Topase,  Fr, 

To  pas  Ger. 

Xopazio,  It. 

I opas,  Rus. 

Tupacio,  Sp. 

massive,  in  imbedded  and 
Primary  form  a right  rhom- 
ge  easy,  parallel  to  the  base 
form,  more  difficult  in  the 
direction  of  its  lateral  faces.  Structure  lamel- 
lar at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  prism. 
Fracture  uneven,  rightly  cnnchoidal.  Hard- 

ness ; scratches  quartz.  Electricity  ; positive 
by  friction ; those  crystals  which  possess  differ- 
ent faces  of  crystallisation  at  opposite  ends 
acquire  different  kinds  of  electricity  at  the  two 
extremities  when  heated.  Colour  white,  yel- 
low, bluish,  and  greenish.  Lustre  vitreous 

transparent,  translucent.  Specific  giavity  3.499. 
Fragments  exposed  to  heat  emit  a blue,  green, 
or  yellowish  phosphoric  light.  By  the  blowpipe 
on  charcoal  it  does  not  fuse,  but  with  borax  it 
melts  into  a transparent  glass.  Topazes  occur 
generally  in  primitive  rocks,  and  in  many  parts 
of  the  world,  as  Cornwall,  Scotland,  Saxony, 
Siberia,  Brazil,  &c.  The  following  analyses  have 
been  given  of  this  mineral:  (1)  Saxon  topaz  by 
Klaproth  ; (2)  Brazilian  topaz  bv  Klaproth  ; 
(3)  Saxon  topaz  by  Berzelius  ; (4)  Brazilian  to- 
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The  ancient  Topazion  was  found 
in  the  lied  Sea,  which  was  often  surn 
with  fog,  and  therefore  difficult  to  find.  It  wa? 
hence  named  from  ‘ topazo,’  to  seek.  1 W 
name,  like  most  of  the  uuner-nlogical  terms  o 
the  ancients,  was  applied  to  several  distinct  spe- 


TORPEDINIDJJ. 

cies.  Pliny  describes  a statue  of  Arsinoe,  wife 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia,  four  cubits  high, 
which  was  made  of  topazion,  or  topaz,  but  evi- 
dently not  the  topaz  of  the  present  day,  nor 
chrysolite,  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  the 
ancient  topaz.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  it 
was  a jasper  or  agate  ; others  have  imagined  it 
to  be  prase,  or  chrysoprnse.  Topaz  is  employed 
in  jewellery,  and  for  this  purpose  its  colour  is 
often  altered  by  heat.  The  variety  from  Brazil 
assumes  a pink  or  red  hue,  so  nearly  resem- 
bling the  Balas  ruby,  that  it  can  only 
be  distinguished  by  the  facility  with  which 
it  becomes  electric  by  friction.  The  finest 
crystals  for  the  lapidary  are  brought  from 
Minas  Novas,  in  Brazil.  From  their  peculiar 
impidity,  topaz-pebbles  are  sometimes  denomi- 
uited  Gouttes  d’Eau.  When  cut  with  facets 
md  set  in  rings,  they  are  readily  mistaken,  if 
dewed  by  daylight,  for  diamonds.  The  coarse 
varieties  of  topaz  may  be  employed  as  a substi- 
aite  for  emery  in  grinding  and  polishing  hard 
substances.  Topaz  is  cut  on  a leaden  wheel, 
md  is  polished  on  a copper  wheel  with  rotten 
■tone.  It  is  usually  cut  in  the  form  of  the  bril- 
iant  or  table,  and  is  set  either  with  gold  foil  or 
or  a jour.’  The  white  and  rose-red  are  most 
(steemed.  (Dana,  Manual  of  Mineralogy ,) — Eng. 
3/c. 

Beautiful  Topazes  of  various  kinds  are  found 
n the  Burmah  dominions  and  in  Ceylon,  in 
vliich  last  mentioned  country,  a genuine  greenish 
rellow  coloured  Topaz  is  improperly  called, 
L’hunberg  tells  us,  the  yellow  Tourmalin  (Kaue- 
te  Turemale,  Cyng ),  a light  coloured  smoky  To- 
>nz  is  there  as  improperly  called  a yellow  crystal 
Kaha  Palingu,  Cgtig.)  and  a dark  coloured  smoky 
I'opaz  is  mistaken  for  a brown  Crystal,  and  call- 
I'illia  Palingu  by  the  Cyngalese. 

Oriental  Topazes  are  a variety  of  the  genuine 
lerfect  Corundum  and  are  said  by  Mineralogists 
o differ  from  the  Occidental  'I'opaz  or  that  which 
tomes  from  Saxony  and  Siberia  by  the  latter  con- 
fining a greater  proportion  of  Silex. — -Ains. 
Mat  Mad.  page  1 G 7. 

(8235)  TORENIA,  a genus  of  Plants  of  the 
latural  family  of  Scrophulariacea,  found  in 
ndia,  the  tropical  parts  of  Australia,  and  in 
ymth  America.  T.  Asiatica,  a species  found 
ii  almost  every  part  of  India,  is  described  by 
ilheede  as  having  the  juice  of  its  leaves  em- 
ployed as  a cure  for  go  no  nine  a on  the  coast 
if  Malabar. — Eng  Cgc. 

(8236)  Torenia  asiatica,  Linn.  (Caela  dola, 
^ans.)  the  juice  of  the  leaves  is  considered  iii 
Malabar  a remedy  for  gonorrhoea  — O’Shaugh- 
iessy,  page  477. 

. ( 8237)  TORPEDINIDiE,  the  Torpedoes,  a 
amily  of  Fishes  belonging  to  the  order  Plagios- 
'■omi,  and  the  sub-order  Raiinas. 

Torpedo,  the  principal  genus,  was  founded  by 
Dumeril  upon  the  Iluia  Torpedo  of  Linnaeus,  and 
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some  other  species,  distinguished  by  their  having 
i he  tail  short  and  moderately  thick,  and  the  disc 
of  the  body  nearly  circular,  the  anterior  margin 
being  formed  by  two  produced  portions  from  the 
head,  which,  inclining  sideways,  join  the  pec- 
torals : the  space  between  the  head,  the  pectoral 
tins,  and  the  branchiae  is  occupied  by  small  ver- 
tical hexagonal  tubes,  which  are  filled  with 
mucous  matter,  and  largely  provided  with  nerves 
from  the  eighth  pair.  The  situation  of  these 
honeycomb-like  cells,  which  constitute  the 
electrical  apparatus,  is  indicated  on  the  upper 
surface  by  a slight  convexity  on  each  side  of  the 
head.  Cuvier  and  Risso  consider  that  several 
species  have  been  confounded  under  a common 
name,  and  the  latter  of  these  authors  has  char- 
acterised four  species  of  Torpedo  in  his  ‘ Plistoire 
Naturelle  del’Europe  Meridionale.’  They  are — 

1.  Torpedo  Narlce,  which  he  describes  as 
being  yellowish-red  above,  and  having  five  ocel- 
lated  spots. 

2.  Torpedo  unimaculata.  This  species  has 
the  body  above  fulvous,  spotted  with  whitish 
spots,  and  one  oblong  ocellated  spot  in  the 
middle  of  the  back.  The  tail  is  more  elongated 
and  slender.  It  is  said  to  have  the  electrical 
apparatus  scarcely  visible,  and  to  give  but  very 
slight  shocks. 

3.  Torpedo  marmorata.  Body  flesh-coloured, 
and  having  brown  spots  and  sinuous  markings, 
producing  a marbled  appearance  : tail  thick 
above  rounded. 

4.  Torpedo  Galvani.  Body  fulvous,  imma- 
culate, but  margined  with  black.  Fleming 
refers  the  British  Torpedo  to  the  third  of  these 
species  Torpedo  marmorata. — Eng.  Cgc. 

(8238)  TORPEDO.  [Torpedinid/e  ] 

(8239)  TORS.  By  the  natural  weathering  of 
rocks  exposed  to  atmospheric  vicissitudes,  the 
perishable  parts  are  removed  and  the  more 
resisting  portions  remain.  In  rocks  which 
manifest  peculiar  arrangements  of  joints  or 
natural  divisions,  the  blocks  and  masses  defined 
by  their  intersections  often  appear  in  cubical, 
subcolumnar  and  other  characteristic  shapes. 
To  masses  more  or  less  characteristic  in  figure, 
left  by  the  decay  of  surrounding  parts  in  pro- 
minent situations,  the  name  of  ‘Tor’  is  applied 
in  the  granitic  tracts  of  Devon  and  Cornwall. — 
Eng  Cgc.  Tors  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  granitic  tracts  of  Southern  India,  where, 
as  in  Hyderabad  in  the  Dekhnn  and  in  the  Ceded 
Districts,  the  piled  up  masses  often  are  seen 
assumi-.g  the  appearances  of  ;ir« ificial  structures. 


(8240)  TORTOISE  SHELL. 

Ecaille  de  tortue.FR.  Sisik  Kurakura  also  Sisik 
Sohilpad,  Gnu  panu.  Mao. 

Kachakra,  Guz.  Hind.  Seaglia  de  Tartaruga,  It. 

The  scales  of  the  tortoise;  extensively  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  combs,  snuff-boxes,  in  in- 
laying, &c.  The  goodness  of  tortoise  shell 
depends  mainly  on  the  thickness  and  size  of  the 
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scales,  and  partly  on  t lie  clearness  and  brilliancy 
of  the  colours.  Tortoise  shell  abounds  in  the 
seas  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  which  is  consi- 
dered superior  to  that  obtained  from  Singa- 
pore, the  African  Coast,  the  West  Indies,  mid 
the  Laccadive  and  Maidive  Islands. — Faulkner. 
In  Ceylon  the  marginal  pieces  of  tortoise  shell  are 
used  at  Point  de  dalle  in  t lie  manufacture  of 
bracelets  and  necklaces  formed  of  a chain  of 
shi'.ll,  it  resembles  amber  in  appearance  ; these 
bear  a higher  price  than  such  as  are  formed  by  the 
darker  shell.  In  Ceylon  there  is  a great  demand 
for  tortoise-shell  for  the  manufacture  of  Combs 
which  are  worn  by  males  as  well  as  females 
among  the  Cyngalese.  In  the  numerous  excesses 
into  which  English  costume  has  been  carried  the 
size  of  the  back  comb  worn  by  ladies  has  never 
attained  that  of  the  Cingalese  men,  who  also 
wear  a narrow  long  bent  Comb  across  the  fore- 
part of  the  head — the  lighter  coloured  shell  is 
most  esteemed  by  them.  Five  pounds  is  a mo- 
derate price  for  a tortoiseshell  back  comb,  which 
increases  in  value  according  to  the  size  and  qua- 
lity of  the  shell  : hair  pins  of  tortoise-shell  are 
worn  by  the  women  : gold  and  silver  being  sub- 
stituted for  full  dress  : these  hair  pins  are  among 
the  articles  purchased  by  passengers  in  the 
steam-boats. — Rhode,  M S.  S. 

For  the  Malay  Tortoise-shell  “ Sis  I A paint,”  is 
literally,  “ tortoise  scales.1’  The  only  part  of 
the  sea  tortoises  or  turtles  held  of  much  value  by 
the  natives  of  the  Indian  islands  is  the  shell. 
Torioises  are  found  in  all  (lie  seas  of  the  Malav 
and  Philippine  Archipelagos,  but.  the  imbricated 
kind  that  yields  the  finest  shell  is  most  abundant 
in  those  of  Celebes  and  the  Spice  Islands,  as  far 
as  the  coast  of  new  Guinea.  The  parties  chiefly 
engaged  in  their  capture  are  the  Rajahs  or  Ala- 
lav  sea  nomadic  hunters,  of  whom  the  turtle  is  the 
principal  game.  These  people  distinguish  four 
species  of  sea-turtles  to  which  they  give  the  names 
of  kuiilan  akung,  ratu,  and  boko.  The  last 
is  the  panu  of  the  Alalays  and  the  green  esculent 
turtle,  of  which  the  carapace  is  of  no  use,  the 
animal  being  valued  only  for  its  flesh  to  sell  to 
the  Chinese  and  Europeans,  for  among  the  Ma- 
homedaris  it  is  unlawful  food.  The  three  first 
named  species  all  yield  a marketable  shell.  The 
ratu,  which  signifies  king  or  royal  turtle,  is 
said  to  be  of  great  size,  measuring  from  five 
to  six  feet  in  length,  but  is  not  often  taken,  and 
the  shell  is  of  inferior  value.  All  the  finest  shell 
is  afforded  bv  the  first,  the  kulifau,  the  name, 
in  fact,  signifying  “ shell  turtle.”  A very  in- 
teresting account  of  the  turtle  fishery  of  Celebes, 
contained  in  the  16th  volume  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Batavian  Society  of  Arts  and  sciences,  des- 
cribes the  animal  as  follows.  “ The  first  named” 
(the  kulitau)  is  the  kind  which,  on  account  of 
its  costly  shell,  is  the  most  prized.  It  is  the 
so  named  caret  tortoise.  The  shell  or  back  of 
this  creature  is  covered  with  thirteen  shields  or 
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blades,  which  lie  regularly  on  each  other  in  the 
maimer  of  scales,  five  in  the  centre  of  the  hack, 
ami  lour  on  each  side.  These  are  the  plates' 
which  furnish  such  costly  tortoise  shell  to  lh,. 
arts.  The  edges  of  tiie  scales  of  the  hack, 
are  further  covered  with  twenty-five  thin  pieces' 
joined  one  to  another,  which,  ‘in  commerce,  are 
known  under  the  appellation  of  ‘ feet.’  or  ‘ noses’ 
of  the  tortoise.  The  value  of  the  tortoise  shell 
depends  on  the  weight  of  each  1 head,’  by  which  . 
expression  is  understood  the.  collective  shell  be- 
longing to  one  and  the  same  animal.  Such  is 
the  article  of  commerce  so  much  in  request,  both 
for  fhe  Chinese  and  European  markets.  Shells, 
which  have  white  and  dark  spots  that  touch 
each  other,  and  are,  as  much  as  possible,  simi- 
lav  on  both  sides  of  the  blade,  are  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Chinese,  much  finer,  and,  on  that  ac- 
count, more  greedily  brought  by  them  than 
those  which  want  this  peculiarity.  On  the 
contrary,  shells  which  are  reddish  ‘rather  than 
black  in  their  dark  spots,  which  possess  lit  tie 
white  which  are  more  damasked  than  spotted; 
in  a word,  of  which  the  colours,  according  to 
Chinese  taste,  are  badly  distributed,  are  less  ■ 
valued.  The  caprice  of  the  Chinese  makes  them 
sometimes  value  single  heads’ at  unheard-of  pri- 
ces, such  for  example,  as  go  under  the  name  of 
1 white  heads,’  for  the  varieties  of  which  they  have 
peculiar  names.  It.  is  impossible  to  give  an  accu- 
rate description  of  these  varieties,  and  their  sub- 
divisions, for  these  depend  on  many  circumstan- 
ces unappreciable  to  our  senses.  It  is  enough  for 
me  to  observe  that  such  heads  as  possess  the 
above  named  qualities,  that  is,  are  very  white 
in  their  blades,  and  have  the  outer  rim  of  each 
blade,  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  fingers,  wholly 
white,  and  the  weight  of  which  amounts  to  two 
and  a half  catties,  qualities  that  are  rarely  found 
united,  maybe  valued  at  1 000  Guilders  or  even 
more  (above  24£  per  pound,  avoirdupois).  The 
‘feet’  or  ‘noses’  of  the  tortoise-shell  are  in  de- 
mand only  in  the  Chinese  market.  Whenever  the 
two  hinder  pieces  of  tiiese  have  the  weight  of 
a quarter  of  a catty  (between  5 and  6 ounces), 
which  is  seldom  the  ease,  they  may  reach  the 
value  of  fifty  guilders,  or  more.  'The  whole  shell 
of  a tortoise  seldom  weighs  more  than  thyee 
catties  (four  pounds),  notwithstanding,  it  is  as- 
serted that  there  occur  ‘ heads’  of  four  and  live 
catties.  Tortoise-shells  are  sometimes  found  of 
which  the  shell,  instead  of  thirteen  blades,  con- 
sists of  a single  undivided  one.  The  Bajos  call 
this,  which  is  rarely  met  with,  loyong  (brass  ?)  J 
The  usual  modes  by  which  these  people  catch  p 
the  tortoise  are  the  adnng  (intercepting),  the 
harpoon,  and  the  net  To  these  we  add  the 
simplest  of  all,  namely,  falling  on  the  females 
when  they  resort  to  the  strand  to  lay  their 
eggs.  This  is  also  the  most  usual,  I may  sav 
almost  the  only  way  by  which  the  inhabitants  of 
the  coast  catch  this  animal.  I hey  need  nothing 
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now  than,  a?  soon  ns  they  have  got  the  creature 
n their  power,  to  turn  it  on  its  back,  when 
malde  to  recover  itself  it  lies  helpless.  It 
ometiines,  also,  falls  into  the  hands  of  the 
wellers  on  the  coast,  through  means  of  their 
siting  stakes,  into  which  it  enters  like  the 
sh,  and  from  which  it  can  find  no  outlet,  but  rc- 
lains  imprisoned  in  the  innermost  chant- 
er. When  the  Bajos  have  caught  a tortise, 
icy  kill  it  immediately  by  a few  blows  on  the 
end.  They  then  take  its  upper  shield,  or  the 
ack  itself  off,  being  the  only  thing  about  the 
nimal  that  has  value.  But  as  the  shells  adhere 
ist  to  each  other  there  would  be  danger  of  tear- 
ig  them,  if  they  at  once  pulled  the  plates 
•under,  they  usually  wait  three  days,  in  which 
me,  the  soft  parts  become  decomposed,  and 
te  plates  are  loosened  with  very  little  trouble, 
lie  Indian  islands  furnish,  I believe,  the  largest 
tpply  of  tortoise-shell  for  the  European  and 
hinese  market,  the  chief  emporia  being  Singa- 
>re,  Manilla,  and  Batavia,  from  which  are 
; ported  yearly  about  26. 000  pounds ; and  one 
df  of  this  quantity  is  from  Singapore. — Cruw- 
rcl  Diet,  page  439. 

Mr.  Morrison  tells  us  that,  Tortoise-shell  is 
e crustaceous  covering  of  the  Testudo  imbri- 
ta,  a native  of  the  shores  of  most  of  the  Indian 
ands  ; and  that  the  best  comes  from  the  Spice 
lands. and  New  Guinea, but  it  is  collected  all  over 
e Archipelago  and  West  Pacific.  The  common 
me  is  hawk’s  bib 
■arer,  and  more 

her  species,  and  constitutes  the  sole  value  of 
e animal.  It  is  heart-form,  and  consists  of 
irteen  inner  with  twenty-five  marginal  divi- 
ins.  The  middle  side-pieces  are  the  thickest, 
gest  and  most  valuable  ; the  best  is  in  large 
ites,  free  from  cracks  or  carbuncles,  and  almost 
msparent.  The  small,  broken  and  crooked 
;ces  are  _ worthless.  The  Chinese  use  large 
entities  in  the  manufacture  of  combs,  boxes, 
s,  8cc.  During  the  Company’s  monopoly,  tor- 
se-shell was  brought  to  the  Chinese  market  for 
portation  to  England,  but  it  is  now  carried  to 
iga pore, and  very  little  is  brought  to  Hong-kong 
e price  varies  from  § 1000  down  to  200  per 
ml,  according  to  quality. — Morrison . 

The  Madras  Exports  of  Tortoise  Shell  was  lbs. 

8,  value  Its.  2,204,  in  1854.  At  the  Madras 
hibition  the  epidermoid  plates  which  overlap 
: back  shell  of  the  Marine  Turtles  (Chelone) 
re  transmitted  from  Travancore,  apparently 
5 plates.  Another  epidermal  production,  called 
rtoise  shell,  from  Madura  and  other  inland 
alities  was  exhibited,  but  the  specimens  were 
little  value. — M.  E.  J.  11. 


i tortoise.  The  shell  is  thicker, 
variegated  than  that  of  any 
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1’ogari,  Can. 
tivar,  IIin. 
i’uri,  Maii. 


Cajanus  Indicus. 

Tovare,  Ta. 
Ivaudula.  Te. 


TOURMALINE. 

(8242)  TOUR  : BURRIE  TOUR— Caja- 
nus I’nutcus,  Cytisus  Cajan.  Pigeon  pea. 
— Large  Dhal. 

Torn-  dhal,  IIinji.  ( Thovary  purpoo,  Tam. 

This  is  sown  in  fields  at  the  commencement  of 
the  rains  in  June  and  sometimes  much  later; 
it  is  ripe  in  December.  The  seeds  are  sometimes 
ground  into  flour  or  split  like  dry  peas  : for  the 
latter  they  are  an  excellent  substitute.  There  are 
several  varieties,  which  sell  from  30  to  40  seers 
lor  the  rupee.  Is  partly  sown  along  with  Ragi 
like  Bullur,  and  partly  in  full  in  dry  lauds.  The 
quantity  of  it  grown  in  Mysore  is  not  sufficient 
for  the  wants  ol  the  people,  and  it  is  consequently 
largely  imported  into  that  district  from  Baramahal 
and  Bellary. 

(8243)  LOURMALINE( Schorl),  a mineral  occur- 
ring crystallised.  Primary  form  a rhomboid  ; 
secondary  forms,  prisms  with  from  3 to  12  sides, 
terminated  by  very  irregular  summits.  Cleavage 
parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  primary  form.  Frac- 
ture uneven,  conchoidal.  Hardness  : scratches 
glass  easily.  Electricity  : according  to  llauy  the 
transparent  varieties  when  heated  become  electric  ; 
the  termination  of  the  prism  which  presents  the 
greater  number  of  faces  becoming  positive,  while 
the  other  end  becomes  negative.  Colour  white, 
brown,  blue,  yellow,  green,  red,  and  black.  The 
blue  variety  is  called  Indicolite  and  the  red  Ra- 
il ell  lie.  Schorl  is  a name  formerly  given  to  black 
tourmaline,  Lustre  vitreous.  Transparent,  trans- 
lucent, opaque.  Specific  gravity  3.069  to  3.076. 
Before  the  blow-pipe  all  the  varieties  fuse  readily 
with  borax,  producing  at  first  slight  effervescence. 

I ommaline  occurs  most  commonly  in  primary 
rocks,  especially  in  granite,  gneiss,  and  mica  slate 
The  red  variety,  or  rubellite,  is  found  in  Siberia  ; 
the  blue,  or  indicolite,  at  Uto ; the  green  in  Bra- 
zil ; the  black  in  Devonshire  and  many  other  pla- 
ces. The  composition  of  tourmaline  is  extremely 
various.  I hat  of  the  red  appears,  from  the  analy- 
sis of  Yauquelin,  to  be  the  simplest,  consisting  0f 


Silica 

Alumina 

Soda  

Oxide  of  Manganese 


42 

40 

10 

7 

99 


Some  varieties  contain  also  potash,  lithia,  lime, 
magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  and  boracic  acid.  The 
proportions  of  these  constituents  are  extremely 
variable,  and  no  one  variety  contains  all  the  enu- 
merated substances.  The  black  tourmaline  from 
Devonshire  yields  nearly  19  per  cent,  of  oxide 
of  iron,  and  that  of  Eibenstock  nearly  24  ner 
cent,  of  the  same  oxide. 

The  word  Tourmaline  is  a corruption  of  the 
name  m Ceylon,  whence  it  was  first  broiHit  to 
Europe.  Lyncurium  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient 
name  for  common  tourmaline  ; and  the  red  varietv 
was  probably  called  Hyacinth.  y 

lhe  red  tourmalines,  when  transparent  and  free 
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from  cracks,  are  of  great  value,  and  a (lord  gems 
of  remarkable  beauly.  They  have  all  the  richness 
of  colour  and  lustre  belonging  to  the  ruby,  though 
measuring  an  inch  across.  A Siberian  specimen 
of  this  variety,  nowin  the  British  Museum,  is 
valued  at  500A  The  yellow  tourmaline  from 
Ceylon  is  but  little  inferior  to  the  real  Topaz 
and  is  often  sold  for  that  gem.  The  green  spe- 
cimens, when  clear  and  line  are  also  valuable  for 
gems. 

Tourmaline  on  account  of  its  property  of  pola- 
rising light,  is  used  largely  in  the  manufactures 
of  polarising  instruments.  (Dana,  Manual  of  Mi 
lieralogy.) — Eng.  Gyc.  p.  1984 

(8244)  1 elloio  tourmaline. — Among  the  Cey- 
lon diamonds  that  are  seen  for  sale  in  Maul- 
main,  is  a yellow  jewel  resembling  a topaz;  Imt 
which  Mr.  Mason  finds  on  examination  to  be  yel- 
low tourmaline. 

(8245)  White  tourmaline. — An  occasional 
crystal  of  white  tourmaline  is  seen  among  the 
crystals  of  the  black  variety  in  specimens  from 
the  Shan  states;  but  he  has  never  met  with 
it  in  the  Provinces. 

(8246)  lied  tourmaline. — Red  tourmaline  is 
found  in  Burmali,  though  it  is  not  seen  at 
Moulmein  Jameson  says  the  king  of  Ava  gave 
a specimen  to  Svmes  which  was  valued  at  five 
hundred  pounds  in  England. — Mason. 

(8247)  Schorl,  or  black  tourmaline,  is  found 
in  Madura,  in  great  abundance,  also  in  quartz 
near  the  mouth  of  Tavoy  river  on  the  east  side 
and  also  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  mountains, 
near  the  head  waters  of  the  Dahgyaine,  north 
east  of  Maulmain.  These  are  the  only  localities 
where  Mason  met  with  this  mineral.  In  both, 
the  crystals  are  numerous,  and  in  Tavov  they  are 
large,  but  not  so  handsome  as  seen  in  foreign 
specimens. — Mason. 

(8248)  Green  Tourmaline. — A green  jewel 
that  cannot  be  distinguished  by  the  eye  from 
oeryl,  is  brought  with  the  Ceylon  diamonds  ; it 
is  however,  green  tourmaline  ; as  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  a very  simple  test,  for  beryl  scratches 
quartz,  but  tourmaliue  is  scratched  by  quartz. — 
Mason. 


(8249)  Ceylon  Diamonds. — White  jewels  of 
an  inferior  quality  are  often  offered  for  sale  in 
Maulmain  under  the  name  of  Ceylon  diamonds, 
but  they  are  usually  made  from  green  tourmaline. 
White  tourmaline,  is  a rare  mineral,  but  the 
green  variety  being  common,  the  jewelers  by  ex- 
posing it  to  heat  expel  its  color  and  it  becomes 
white. — Mason. 


(S250)  TOURNEFORTIA,  a genus  of  Plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Boraginaccm,  so 
named  by  Linnaeus  in  honour  of  Joseph  Tillon 
de  Tournefort.  It  is  characterised  by  having  a 
salver  shaped  or  rotate  corolla,  of  which  (lie 
throat  is  naked  ; the  stamens  included  within 
the  tube  of  the  corolla  ; the  stigma  is  peltate, 
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and  the  fruit  consists  of  a berry  which  contnii 
4 1 -seeded  nuts.  The  species  are  about  50  i 
number,  forming  small  shrubs  or  herbs,  dilfu' 
eil  through  the  hot  parts  nf  the  world,  as  tli 
West  Indies,  South  Amciica,  Indian  islands,  an 
India.  — Mur/.  Cyc.  p.  1084. 

(8251)  TOM  ELS  of  different  sizes  are  chief 
made  in  the  districts  of  Cuddalore,  Chinglepi 
and  in  the  outskirts  of  Madras  and  of  a qualii 
equal  to  those  of  English  manufactures.  At  tli 
Madras  Exhibition  of  1S55,  there  was  award* 
to  Chengalroya  Ohetty,  for  the  best  Towels  lio, 
Cuddalore,  a prize  of  Rupees  50. 

(8252)  TOYS. 

Speelgoed,  Dut. 


Jouel.s,  Bimhelols,  Fn. 
Spiclzeug,  Spir  lsacheii, 
Gku. 

K hail,  also  Killowuec 

Hind. 


Rmuakrn,  CJuz. 
Trastulii  It. 

Sliai-i  hazee,  Puns. 
Igrushki,  Bus. 

Diji-s,  Jugueies  de  mil 
nos,  Sr. 

Are  playthings,  baubles,  and  trilling  ornament 
of  all  sorts,  made  expressly  for  the  amusement  < 
children. — Faulkner 

(8253)  TRADESCANTl A,  a genus  of  Plain 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Gommelinaceo 
which  was  so  mimed  in  honour  of  the  Englis 
botanist  John  Tradescaut,  who  was  gardener  t 
Charles  1.  I he  species  are  natives  of  A meric, 
and  of  India.  Many  of  them 


being  of  a Itiglil 


ornamental  nature,  are  cultivated  in  flower-gni 


dens ; a few  are  used  medicinally  in  the  countfii 
where  they  are  indigenous.  Thus  T.  axillari 
according  to  Rhee.de,  is  used  in  India  as  an  ap 
plication  to  the  abdomen  in  cases  of  tympanites 
and  Martins  describes  the  stem  and  leaves  of  1 
diuretica  as  being  employed  in  Brazil  as  emo< 
lient  applications  in  rheumatic  pains,  intest  in. 
derangements,  and  in  retention  of  urine;  wlii 
in  North  America  T.  Virginiea  is  employed  i 
eases  of  bites  of  venomous  spiders,  as  well  ; 
some  other  species,  whence  it  has  obtained  tli 
name  of  Spider- Wort,  but  it  is  doubtful  wlietlu 
they  possess  any  other  than  simple  emnlliei 
properties.  The  hairs  of  the  stamens  of  thi 
plant  exhibit  a circulation,  in  the  cells  of  whic 
they  are  composed.' — Eng.  Gyc. 

(8254)  TRAGACANTH,  Gum  Dragon. 

Knttera,  Guz.  Hind. 
Tragaeantlia,  Lat. 


Vadomocotlav  pisin,  Tam. 


Sainagul  kateera,  kaseera, 

Katira,  Arab. 

Gommi  astraganti,  Fr. 

Traganth,  Ger. 

A gum  produced,  according  to  some  authors 
by  a species  of  Astragalus,  growing  in  l’eisi 
and  Turkey.  It  is  more  costly,  and  extreme^ 
different  in  many  of  its  properties  from  Gun 
Arabic.  The  finest  kind  occurs  in  twisted 
vermicular,  rounded  or  elongated  pieces,  nl 
most  transparent,  whitish,  brittle,  inodorous 
with  slightly  bitter  taste.  It  is  also  foum 
in  large  tears  of  a vermicular  form,  a red* 
dish  color,  and  mixed  with  impurities.  It  v 
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used  in  topical  dveing,  and  in  pharmacy  for 
making  powders  into  troches,  &c.  {IV ulerstou). 
— Faulkner.  The  source  of  this  product  however, 
seems  to  be  several  plants,  according  to  the  differ- 
ent colleges  it  is  the  Gummy  exudation  of 
Astragalus  gummifer,  Lab.  and  other  species,  E., 
A.,  verus,  Olivier,  L.  and  E.,  A.  creticus,  Lam- 
arck, 1).  The  T/jayaxavSaof  JDioscorides  was  no 
doubt  a plant  of  the  same  genus  as  that  which  now 
rields  Tragncanth.  Sibthorp  considers  Astragalus 
iristatus,  LTIert,  to  be  the  plant.  Arab  authors 
describe  it  by  the  name  kusera  or  katira,  for 
vhich,  in  India,  fcuteera  is  substituted.  A sub- 
stance known  by  this  name  is  produced  both  in 
he  North-west  and  in  the  Peninsula  of  India  bv 
Uochlospermutn  Gossypium  and  in  Pegu  according 
;o  McClelland  by  several  species  of  Sterculia. 
fournefort  adduced  A creticus  of  Lamarck,  a na- 
ive of  Mount  Ida  in  Crete,  to  be  the  plant  yield- 
ng  Trngacanth.  Labillardiere  describes  A.  gum- 
uifer  a native  of  Mount  Libanus  in  Syria,  as  one 
>f  the  plants;  while  Olivier  states  his  A.  rents, 
nhabiting  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and  northern 
,'ersia,  as  yielding  the  largest  quantity  of  Traga- 
lantli.  l)r.  E.  Dickson,  Physician  to  the  consulate 
it  Tiipoli,  when  travelling  in  Koordistan,  collect- 
'd specimens:  of  the  plants  which  he  ascertained 

0 yield  Tragncanth.  These  he  gave  to  Mr. 
Irant,  British  Consul  at  Erzeroum,  by  whom 
hey  were  sent  to  Dr.  Bindley,  who  determined 
hat  the  white  or  best  variety  of  Gum  Traga- 
aulli  is  yielded  by  Astragalus  gummifer,  and 
lie  red  or  inferior  kind  by  his  A.  strobiliferus. 
If.  Dickson,  when  in  England,  favoured  Dr. 
loyle  with  the  following  observations  : “ Besides 
iie  two  last-named  species,  I observed  also  a 
bird  variety  that  gave  gum  Tragncanth,  which 
nfortuuately  I lost  when  my  things  were 
obbed  at  llassan-kaleh.  From  the  Koordish 
anuntaius  being  covered  with  many  species 
f Astragalus,  I should  think  it  not  unlikely 
hat  other  varieties  of  this  genus  may  hereafter 
>e  discovered  yielding  the  gum.” 

(8255)  Astragalus  Dec.  Diadelph.  Decand. 
dun.  Calyx  5-toothed.  Corolla  with  an  obtuse 
eel.  Stamens  diadelphous.  Legume  2-celled,  or 
alf  2-celled  in  consequence  of  the  dorsal  or 
>wer  suture  being  turned  inward,  Dec. 

Sectio  Tragacantlue. — Petioles  permanent, 
hornlike.  Stipules  adhering  to  the  petioles. 

(8250)  Astragalus  Verus.  Olio.  L.  E.  Flowers 
ellow,  axillary,  in  clusters  of  2 to  5,  sessile, 
’alyx  tomentose,  obtusely  5-toothed.  Leaflets 

1 to  9 pairs,  linear,  hispid.  A native  of  Ana- 
olia,  Armenia  and  Northern  Persia,  yields 
.’ragacanth,  which  is  collected  from  July  to"  Sep- 
ember.  Used  in  Persia,  exported  to  Europe  and 
Iso  to  India. — Oliv.  Voy.  3,  t.  44 ; Necs  von 
C.  329. 

(8257 ) Astragalus  Gummifer.  Labill.  E 

'lowers  3 to  5 axillary,  sessile.  Calyx  5-cleft, 
ogether  with  the  legumes  woolly.  Leaflets  4 
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lo  0 pairs,  oblong,  linear,  smooth.  A native  of 
Mount  Lebanon,  also,  of  Koordistan,  where  it 
yields  white  Tragaeanth,  but  which  Labilladiere 
represents  as  vermicular  in  form. 

(8258)  Astragalus  Creticus.  Lam. — Flowers 
axillary,  sessile,  aggregate.  Calyx  5 -partite,  with 
feathery  setaceous  lobes  rather  larger  than  the 
corolla.  Leaflets  5 to  8 pairs,  oblong,  acute, 
tomentose.  Mount  Ida  in  Crete,  where  it  yields 
a little  Tragaeanth. 

(8259)  Astragalus  Aristatus.  L’her. — Pe- 

duncles very  short,  usually  6-flowered  ; calycine 
teeth  long  and  setaceous;  leaves  with  6—9  pairs 
of  oblong,  linear,  mucronate,  pilose  leaflets ; 
legumes  scarcely  half  bilocular.  A native  of  the 
Alps  of  Europe,  also  of  Greece.  Sibthorp  states 
that  this  species  yields  a gum  called  rpayoxarSa  in 
Greece,  which  was  exported  to  Italy.  Landerer 
has  lately  ascertained  that  Tragaeanth  was  yielded 
bythis  species  on  the  hills  near  Patrass,  and  ex- 
ported to  Venice  and  Trieste,  or  as  Levant 
Tragaeanth  to  Marsellies  and  Ancona : (c) 
(8260)  Astragalus  Dicksonii.  Hoyle.  ( A . 
strobiliferus,  Lindley,  not  of  Royle,  Him.  Bot. 
p.  199) — Flowers  capitate  in  an  ovate,  ses- 
sile, axillary  strobile.  Bracts  imbricate,  pinnat- 
ed, tomentose.  Calyx  feathery,  5-cleft.  Seg- 
ments of  the  corolla  equal.  Leaflets  3-paired, 
woolly,  oval,  awned  at  the  apex,  narrow  at 
the  base,  Lindley.  As  Dr.  L.  has  inadvertent- 
ly named  this  species  A strobiliferus,  there  be- 
ing already  one  of  that  name,  Dr.  Royle  named 
it  after  the  discoverer  of  the  plant,  who  also  found 
that  it  yielded  a reddish  coloured  Tragaeanth. 
Tragaeanth  exudes  from  the  above  plants  either 
naturally  or  from  wounds,  and  hardens  in  vari- 
ous forms.  It  is  imported  into  England 
from  Smyrna,  the  Levant,  and  also  from  Greece. 

It  is  found  in  commerce  either  of  a white  or  a 
reddish-yellow  colour,  in  broad  thin  flakes,  or 
in  tortuous  vermicular  pieces  ; the  former  is  the 
best,  and  most  common  there.  It  is  white  or 
greyish,  semitransparent,  tough,  horn-like,  and 
tasteless,  and  being  a little  elastic,  is  with  dif- 
ficulty reduced  to  powder,  unless  heated  to 
110°.  In  contact  with  cold  water,  it  absorbs 
a certain  portion,  swells,  becomes  adhesive  and 
diffused.  It  does  not  dissolve  except  in  boiling 
water,  when  some  change  is  supposed  to  take 
place,  a great  portion,  however,  separating  again. 

It  is  insoluble  in  Alcohol.  Tragaeanth  appears  to 
consist  of  two  distinct  gummy  principles. 
Bucholz  and  Guerin  Varry  found  of  common 
Gum  or  Arabia  from  53  to  57  percent.,  and  of 
Bassorin  33  to  43  parts,  with  water  and  a little 
starch,  the  presence  of  the  latter  producing  a 
blue  colour  with  Iodine.  The  Arabin  rather 
resembles  than  is  identical  with  Gum  Arabic, 
for,  as  first  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Duncan,  its 
mucilage  is  not  precipitated  by  Silicate  of 
Potash.  The  Bassoriu  is  like  that  found  in 
Gum  Bussorah,  and  other  imperfectly  soluble 
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pums.  It  is  sometimes  called  Tragacanthine,  is 
solid,  colon i less,  without  odour  or  taste,  insolu- 
ble in  water,  but  absorbing-  it  and  swelling  up. 
Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  Oxalic  and  into  Mucic 
acid. Sulpl uric  acid  changes  it  to  a saccharine  sub- 
stance, which  is  not  susceptible  of  Alcoholic  fer- 
mentation. Guibourt,  however,  considers  Traga- 
canth  to  consist  ol  a peculiar  Mucilaginous  prin- 
ciple, with  a little  Starch  and  Ligneous  fibre. 

Hoyle. 

(S261)  TRAGIA,  a genus  of  Plants  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  Eupliorbiacece , named  after 
liagus,  a Get  man  botanist,  whose  real  name  was 
Lock.  The  species  are  found  in  India  and  in 
Ameiica,  are  climbing  in  habit,  and  some  are 

remarkable  for  stinging  as  violently  as  nettles. 
T.  cannabina  is  so  named  from  its’leaves  resem- 
bling those  of  the  Cannabis,  or  Hemp,  and  of 
which  the  roots  given  in  infusion  are  considered 
diaphoretic  and  alterative.  T.  involucrata  is  a 
small  plant  without  taste  or  smell,  but  the  native 
physicians  of  India  consider  it  calculated  to 
strengthen  the  system  in  cachectic  states  of  the 
constitution  and  in  chronic  cases  of  syphilis.  T. 
volubilis,  which  is  a stinging  climber,  and  has  a 
very  acrid  juice,  is  employed  in  conjunction  with 
common  salt  for  t he  destruction  of  some  kinds  of 
ulcers. — Eng.  Ci}c. 

(8262)  TRAGI  A CANNABINA,  Lin.  Root 
of  the  Hemp  Leaved  Tragia. 


Doolagendie 
Sans. 


SirrooCanchorie  vayr,  Tsinna 

Tam.  vayree,  Tel. 

Kanchkoori  ke  jurr,  Casaghinuie, 

Duk. 

This  root  sometimes  called  in  Tamul  “ Coornn- 
dootie  vayr,”  has  in  its  dried  state  but  little 
taste  or  smell,  though  in  its  more  succulent  con- 
dition, it  is  said  to  have  an  agreeable  odour. 
It  is  considered  as  diaphoretic  and  alterative,  and 
is  prescribed  in  decoction  together  with  other 
articles  of  the  same  class  to  correct  the  habit. 
An  infusion  of  it  is  also  given  as  a drui>-  in 
ardent  Fever. — Ains.  Mat.  Med.  p.  114. 

(8263)  TRAGIA  INVOLUCRATA.  Roxb. 
iii.  p.  576. 


Bicbittec,  Bkng  Canchorie  Root,  Eng. 

Cauchorie  vayr,  Tam.  Doostparisha,  Sans. 

ljoolaghondi  vayroo,  Tf.l. 

Hairs  sting  violently  ; roots  given  by  the 
Yaidas  as  alterative  in  cachexia  and  venereal 
diseases.  ( Ainslie .)  —O’ Ehaughuessy,  page  562. 
This  small  root  has  in  its  dry  state  no  sensible 
taste  or  smell  ; the  Vyteans  however  reckon  it 
amongst  those  medicine  which  they  conceive  to 
possess  virtues  in  altering  and  correcting  the 
habit  in  cases  of  Mayghum,  (Cachexia)  and  in 
old  venereal  affections  attended  with  anomalous 
symptoms,  and  Rhecde,  in  speaking  of  the  same 
root,  has  these  words  “ Conducit  in  f'ebre  ossium, 
ac  servit  pro  pruritu  corporis.”  He  further  adds 
in  decocto  data,  urinam  suppressant  movet. — 
Ains.  Mat.  Med.  p.  75. 
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(82G4)  I RAGOPOGON  (from  rpilyos,  a 
• goat,  and  *Ay»P,  beard),  a genus  of  Plants  ■ 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Cichoracece,  which  1 
is  usually  considered  only  a tribe  of  the  <M-ent 
order  of  Composite . The  genus  Tragopogon,  or 
’oats  Beard,  is  so  named  from  the  lorn--  silky 
beard  or  pappus  of  the  seeds.  The  genuses  dis- 
tinguished by  having  a simple  involucre  of  many  ? 
leaves.  Receptacle  naked.  Pappus  stalked,  plu- 
mose. Achenia  longitudinally  striated.  The 
species  are  found  in  the  temperate  parts  of  Eu- 
rope  and  ol  Asia.  One,  T.  gracilis,  is  found  in 
the  Himalaya  Mountains,  of  which  the  leaves 
are  eaten  by  the  natives  as  lettuce  is  in  Europe,  . 
but  without  being  blanched.  The  best-known 
species  however  is  T.  porrifolius,  or  Salsify,  . 
which  is  occasionally  cultivated  in  England’ 
but  frequently  in  Prance  and  Germany.  The 
English  T.  pratensis  may  be  cultivated  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  mots  of  Salisly  are  the 
paits  esteemed  : they  are  long  and  tapering,, 
their  flavour  mild  and  sweetish,  and  are  boiled 
or  stewed  like  carrots.  The  stalks  of  vear-old  1 
plants  are  sometimes  cut  in  the  spring,  and 
when  similarly  dressed,  taste  like  asparagus.—  ■ 
Eng  Cyc. 

(8265)  TRAGOPOGON  PORRIFOLIUS, 
Salsafy.  An  excellent  vegetable  cultivated  for 
its  while  roots  which  are  mild  and  sweet  flavour- 
ed, requires  culture  similar  to  carrots,  held  in 
high  estimation  by  the  French.  The  young . 
shoots  are  sometimes  used  as  asparagus,  which 
in  fla'our  they  resemble.  A native  of  England. 
Raised  from  seed- — Jeffrey. 

(82G6)  TRAP.  This  geological  term,  one  of 
most  general  use  and  comprehensive  signi- 
fication, seems  to  have  been  originally  emploved 
bv  Bergman  and  the  German  and  Swedish  miners, 
in  the  sense  of  I he  word  * trnppn,’  Swedish, 
or  ‘ treppe,’  German,  meaning  stairs,  and  the 
aspect  of  the  rocks  now  called  Trap,  in  suc- 
cessive terraces  on  hill  sides,  is  such  as  often 
to  justify  the  use  of  the  word.  In  modern 
works  on  topographical  geology  a very  great 
proportion  of  the  ancient  rocks  of  fusion 
are  familiarly  called  Trap,  not  because  they  > 
have  any  certain  mineral  composition,  but 
because,  whether  granitic,  sienitie,  prophyritic, 
or  hornblendic,  they  appear  under  particular 
relations  of  position  or  geological  age.  In  this  ■ 
sense  the  term  is  purely  geological,  and  we  have 
as  distinctive  designations  Eruptive  Trap,  Con- 
temporaneous Trap,  Overlying  Trap,  Interposal 
Trap,  Sic.  By  other  writers  the  term  is  restrict- 
ed so  as  to  leave  out  such  massive  and  gene- 
rally deep-seated  rocks  ns  granite,  or  even 
contracted  to  the  hornblendic  and  fclspatho-horn- 
blendic  rocks,  which  appear  as  dykes,  interposal 
beds,  and  overlying  masses.  It  thus  appears 
to  be  a collective  term  more  convenient  than 
precise.  In  a geological  sense  it  may  be  repla- 
ced by  descriptive  words,  such  as  Irruptive, 
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nterposed,  Overlying,  Sic , and  in  a miueralo- 
ical  sense  it  is  advantageously  changed  for 
lasalt,  Greenstone,  Felsparite,  Sienite,  Serpen- 
ine,  Diallage  Rock,  &c. — Eng.  Gyc. 

The  greatest  outburst  of  Trap  in  the  world, 
s perhaps  that  described  by  Colonel  Sykes,  as 
iie  Trap  formation  of  the  Dekhan,  the  Editor 
as  ( Barometrical  Sections  of  India  page  4)  re- 
wrked  thus  : 

Volcanic  trap  is  visible,  however,  in  the  bed 
f the  Jumna,  near  Allahabad,  in  latitude  25° 
orth,  and  in  the  ascent  to  Mussoorie,  by  Kuer- 
oolee,  the  granite  re-appears  and  it  makes  a 
reat  eruption  at  the  Chur  Mountain,  above 
2,000  feet  high,  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
limalavas.  But  near  Gungotri,  at  the  source 
f the  Ganges,  is  described  to  be  the  grand  gra- 
itic  axis  ot  the  Himalayas,  and  one  of  the  great- 
st  and  most  magnificent  out-bursts  of  granite 
i the  world.  It  traverses  these  mountains  in 
mnerous  veins — westwards  towards  the  Bar- 
ida  pass,  and  eastwards  towards  lvamet,  Nan- 
adevi  and  Nandakot,  upraising  the  metamor- 
hic  schists  which  form  the  highest  peaks  of  the 
iowy  range.  Lower  down,  on  the  southern 
opes  of  those  mountains,  from  8,000  to  1,500 
:et  in  height,  uplifted  stratified  rocks  rest  on 
le  gneiss  and  granite,  consisting  of  hornblende 
jck  and  slate,  limestone,  sandstone,  great  beds 
f quartz,  clay,  mica,  chlorite,  and  talc  slates, 
id  lower  still,  at  latitudes  of  8,000  to  2,500 
■et  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  gravel,  boulders, 
inrl  with  coal,  recent  clays  and  sandstones  from 
le  Sewalik  or  Sub-Himalayan  Mountains.  It 
in  these  hills  that  the  extensive  fossil  remains 
ere  discovered,  and  the  low  alluvial  tract, 
nown  as  the  Terai,  is  the  valley  formed  by  the 
motion  of  the  Sewalik  with  the  Himalayan  in- 
ined  rocks.  To  the  south  of  this  the  highest 
arts  of  Central  India  occur  along  the  Arravalli 
lountains  and  the  Yindhya  range  and  are  from 
,000  to  8, OnO  feet  in  altitude.  There  are,  here, 
iree  inclinations,  the  one  declivity  sinking  from 
le  Arravalli  Mountains  towards  the  valley  of 
le  Indus,  another  falls  from  the  Vindhya  range 
orthwards  to  the  Ganges,  and  the  third  Is 
’nth wards  to  the  Nerbudda.  Granite  is  here, 
Iso,  the  upraising  rock,  it  bursts  out  at  Oudey- 
ore,  Kaunmore,  Banswarrah,  and  Eajpoor, 
trough  the  gneiss,  and  mica,  and  chlorite  slates, 
mestone  and  sandstone.  It  was  to  the  east  of 
iis  cential  tract  that  the  first  great  deposit  of 
oal  was  found  lining  both  banks  of  the  Da- 
toodah,  though  it  has,  since  then,  been  discover- 
d in  numerous  other  provinces  of  our  eastern 
tnpire.  It  is  in  Central  India,  also,  that  the 
olcanic  rocks  to  any  extent,  are  first  observed 
s they  spread  east  and  rvest  from  Neemuch  in 
lie  form  of  basalt,  basaltic  greenstone,  green- 
tone  and  greenstone  amygdaloid,  and  south- 
wards by  Oujein  and  Saugor  across  the  Vindhya 
ssuming  the  structure  of  columnar  basalt  iii 
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their  steep  descent  to  the  Nerbudda.  The  trap 
crosses  this  river  and  spreads  over  all  the 
Aurungabad  province  down  through  Candeish 
and  the  Concan  to  Bombay,  and  southwards  to 
Malwan  in  latitude  60°  ‘north,  its  southern 
limits  being  observed  south  of  Punderpoor, 
through  Bejapoor  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Kist- 
nah,  in  the  valleys  near  Hoomuabad,  where  it  is 
found  between  and  beneath  but  never  penetrat- 
ing the  laterite  hills  souf.'i  and  east  of  Beder  and 
at  Maharajahpettah,  thirty  miles  west  of  Hyder- 
abad. The  eastern  edge  of  this  vast  tract  of 
trap  rocks,  after  crossing  the  Nerbudda  to  the 
south,  skirts  the  town  of  Nagpore  in  Berar, 
passes  Nandier  and  to  the  westward  of  the  city 
ot  Hyderabad  to  its  southern  limit,  just  men- 
tioned. South  of  this  as  well  as  to  the  eastward, 
the  trap  only  appears  as  great  dikes,  from  fifty 
to  a hundred  yards  broad,  which  run  east  anil 
west  parallel  with  each  other.  These  dikes  can 
often  be  traced  for  a hundred  and  fifty  miles  to- 
gether, bursting  through  the  granite  and  other 
tocks,  tearing  the  highest  of  the  hills  asunder 
and  filling  the  chasms  and  crevices  with  its  dark 
and  compact  structure.  In  these  dikes  the  ele- 
ments of  the  trap  rock  assume  a variety  of  ap- 
pearances, greenstone,  porphyritic  greenstone, 
basaltic  greenstone,  hornblende  rock,  and  basalt  • 
they  are  particularly  numerous  in  Hyderabad” 
the  Balaghaut  Ceded  Districts,  the  Carnatic  and 
Mysore  almost  to  the  southern  Cape  of  the  Penin- 
sula, and,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  run  due 
east  and  west. — Barometrical  Sections  of  India. 

(8267)  TRAPA,  a genus  of  Plants  belongin'" 
to  the  natural  order  Onagracece.  The  fruit  ol- 
Trapa  is  furnished  with  spines,  and  the  species 
are  commonly  called  Water-Caltrops,  from  the 
plants  floating  on  the  surface  of  lakes,  and  on 
that  of  slow-running  waters.  They  are  found  in 
the  temperate  parts  of  Europe  and  of  Siberia  in 
Cashmere,  India,  Cochin-China,  and  China  The 
genus  is  characterised  by  having  a 4-parted  ad- 
herent calyx;  petals  and  stamens  4 ; ovary  2- 
celled,  with  solitary  pendulous  ovules  The 
fruit  is  hard,  indehiseent,  I -celled  and  one  seed- 
ed. I he  seed  is  large  and  exnlbuminous  : the 

t wo  cotyledons  very  unequal.  The  floating  habit 
and  clustered  leaves  easdy  distinguish  these 
plants.  Hie  leaves  under  water  are  cut  into 
capillary  segments,  and  the  petioles  are  tumid  in 
the  imdtUe.-^.  Gyc.  The  fruit  of  Trapa  natans 
an  1 I.  bispinosa,  is  called  sin  yarn  ■ these  are 
sold  .nan  the  bazars  and  Com  a considerable 
pait  ol  the  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cashmere 
where  it  yields  the  Government  12,0007.  of  •in' 
mud  revenue  Mr  Moorcroft  mentions  that 
Runjeet  Sing  derived  near  y the  same  share  tv 

96,(100  to  128,000  loads'), r lh?nut  «e  jieS 
annual  y by  the  lake  of  Ooller  alone.  The  , 
abounds  in  fecula,  and  is  armed  with  two  simm 
lar  projecting  spines.  In  China  the  kernel  is  usoO 
as  an  article  of  food,  being  roasted  or  boiled  like 
1961 
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llit'  potatoe.  {Royle,  p.  2 l L.) — 0 Shaughieasy, paye 
331. 

(S26S)  TRAPA  BIG0RNI3  is  distinguished 
from  T.  bispiuosa  by  its  two  boms  being  re- 
curved and  very  obtuse.  It  is  carefully  cultivated 
in  lakes,  ponds,  and  other  receptacles  of  water. 

(82C 9)  TRAPA  BISPINOSA.  Two-spined 
water  Caltrops. 

Singhara,  Hind. 

Much  cultivated  in  tanks  during  the  rains. 
The  seed  is  much  eaten  boiled  or  roasted. — Geul. 
Med.  Top.  p.  180.  T.  bispiuosa,  Roxb.  (‘  Corom. 
PI.,’  ii.  23  1),  has  the  nut  with  two  opposite, 
straight,  barbed,  spinous  horns,  noticed  bv  Sir 
W.  Jones  under  tire  Sanscrit  name  of  Sriusrata  : 
it  is  commonly  known  all  over  India  by  the 
name  Singara,  both  names  having  reference  to 
its  horned  appearance.  If  is  also  found  in  the 
Lake  of  Cashmere.  In  India  the  nuts  are  sold 
in  all  the  bazars,  as  their  farinaceous  kernels 
are  much  esteemed  by  the  Hindoos.  A species 
called  by  the  same  name,  Singhara,  forms  a con- 
siderable portion  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Cashmere.  —Eny.  Cyc.  The  Singhara  is 
a water  plant,  and  is  cultivated  in  many  of  the 
tanks.  There  are  two  kinds, — one  with  a hard 
thick  shell,  and  the  other  with  only  a soft  skin. 
The  former,  when  ripe,  has  the  appearance  of  a 
bullock’s  head,  from  two  sharp  spear-like  pro- 
cesses growing  from  it.  The  fruit  when  boiled 
resembles  a chesnut,  and  is  sold  in  the  bazar. 
The  seed  is  also  made  into  a coarse  Hour,  and 
cakes  are  made  from  it  ; both  fish  and  tortoise 
feed  upon  the  thin-shelled  kind.  In  some  parts 
of  the  country,  great  care  is  taken  to  preserve 
the  seed  for  planting  the  following  season,  which 
is  done  by  treading  it  into  the  beds  ot  tanks  and 
such  places.  The  fruit  is  fit  to  be  taken  at  or 
about  the  close  of  the  rains. — Jeffrey. 

(8270)  TRAPA  NATANS,  the  European 
species,  is  remarkable  for  its  fruit  with  4 spines, 
being  of  a blackish  colour  and  large  size,  and  its 
seed,  which  nearly  fills  it,  being  farinaceous,  and 
good  to  eat,  whether  raw,  roasted,  or  in  soups, 
and  is  somewhat  like  a chestnut  in  taste.  It  was 
known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  Tribulus.  Pliny 
says  (lib.xxi.,  c-  5S),‘  “ About  the  rivers  Nilus 
and  Strvmon  the  inhabitants  gather  it  for  their 
meat.” — Tiny.  Cyc.  In  Chi’nn  where  the  water 
is  very  shallow,  a great  part  of  it  is  covered  with 
the  Trapa  bicornis,  a plant  called  “ ling  by  the 
Chinese.  It  produces  a fruit  of  a very  peculiar 
shape,  resembling  the  head  and  horns  of  a 
bullock,  and  is  highly  esteemed  in  all  parts  of 
the  empire.  Eortune  saw  three  distinct  species 
or  varieties,  one  of  which  has  fruit  of  a beautiful 
red  colour. — Fortune,  paye  27. 

(8271)  TRAP  TREE,  a species  of  Arlocar- 
pus,  which  furnishes  the  Giitta  used  as  birdlime. 
The  fibre  of  the  bark  is  used  for  (ishing  lines, 
cordage,  and  nets  at  Singapore. — Foyle. 
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^ (8272)  TRAVANCORE.  At  the  Madra 
Exhibition  of  1855,  the  most  valuable  of  tin 
drug  collections  in  regard  to  extent,  variety  am' 
careful  method  in  which  they  had  been  put  up, 
was  forwarded  by  E.  Waring,  Esq.,  Resi- 
dency Surgeon,  Travancore.  It  consisted  of  24 » 
specimens,  accompanied  with  a descriptive  cata 
logue  of  the  drugs,  and  well  dried  specimens  o 
the  plants — the  numbers  being  attached,  corres 
ponding  with  the  vegetable  products.  This  col- 
lection contained  Star  Aniseed,  some  remarkabh 
Galls,  Wood  Aloes,  Butea  Kino,  True  Kino 
Mutty  Pal,  &c.,  also  the  root  of  a Smilax. 
which  is  reported  to  be  a good  substitute  for  Ja 
maica  sarsaparilla,  Cocculus  Indicns,  Nux  Vomica 
Zedoaria,  &c.  Croton  Tiglium,A rislolochia  Indica. 
Curcuma  Montana.  The  series  was  admirabl; 
arranged,  was  a source  of  much  attraction  duriui 
the  Exhibition,  and  the  Jury  awarded  Mr 
Waring  a 1st  Class  Medal.- — M.  E.  J.  R. 

(8273)  TRIANTHEMA,  a genus  of  Plant 
of  the  natural  order  Portulacece,  so  named  frffli 
rptTs,  three,  and  av6os,  a flower,  in  consequent 
of  the  flowers  growing  in  threes,  in  the  axils  o- 
the  leaves.  The  species  occur  as  weeds  in  ever 
part  of  the  plains  of  India.  T.  obcordata,  bkt 
the  plants  of  the  family,  to  which  it  belongs,  i 
employed  by  the  natives  of  India  as  a pot-herb 
but  the  nauseous  and  bitter  roots  of  T.  monoyym 
are  said  by  Dr.  Ainslie  to  be  employed  as  a pur 
gative  by  the  inhabitants  of  Hindustan. — Eng 
Cyc.  Dr.  Wight  gives  Trianthema  decandra  29 G 
obcordata  288. 

(8274)  TRIANTHEMA  DECANDRA. 

Beeskhopra,  Duk.  | Sweet  punarnuvi,  Sans 

Root  size  of  small  finger,  light  brown  out  side 
white  within,  aperient.  “ Four  pagodas  weigh 
of  bark  of  the  root  made  into  a decoction  with  1 
lb.  water  and  boiled  down  to  | a lb.  will  opei 
the  bowels.”  {Ainslie.) — O'  Sh.  p.  353. 

(8275)  TRIANTHEMA  OBCORDATA 
Roxb.  formerly  his  T.  Monoyynia.  Ainslie,  vol. 
ii,  p.  370. 

Nusurjinghi  ke  jur,  IIiNn.  Sharvalay  Kccrav 

Punarnavi.  Sans.  Tam. 

The  root  is  found  in  bazars ; colour  pale 
much  wrinkled,  bitterish,  and  rather  nauseous  t. 
the  taste,  considered  cathartic,  and  given  in  pow- 
der to  the  extent  of  two  tea-spoonful  twice  daily 
with  a little  ginger.— O' Shauylinessy,  paye  353 
A troublesome  weed,  springs  up  every  where 
the  young  leaves  used  as  spinach,  when  some 
what  old  mixed  with  others  and  used  as  greens 
— Jeffrey. 

(8276)  TRIAS  OBLONGA.  Many  of  the 

mango  trees  have  a species  of  tries  growing  on 
them,  the  smallest  plant  of  the  orclnd  tribe  that 
is  seen  in  the  Tenasserim  Provinces.— Mason. 

(8277)  TRIBULUS  (rPlf)o\os,  three  spiked  oi 
pointed),  a genus  of  Plants  belonging  to  the 
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natural  order  Rn/acmr,  the  fruit  of  which  is  arm- 
ed with  prickles.  It  has  a 5-parted  calyx  ; petals 
5,  spreading  ; stamens  10  ; ovary  superior  ; cap- 
sules 5,  gibbous,  spiny,  many-seeded.  The  species 
are  found  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  the  sub- 
tropical and  tropical  parts  of  the  world,  wiih 
diffuse,  often  procumbent  stems,  with  solitary 
white  or  yellow  flowers  in  the  axil  of  the  leaves. 
T.  frrreslris  is  sometimes  cultivated  in  the  gardens 
of  the  West  Indies  on  account  of  the  sweet  scent 
of  its  flowers.  This,  as  well  as  T.  cisloides,  has 
some  aperient  properties  ascribed,  and  is  there- 
fore sometimes  used  medicinally  in  the  countries 
where  it  is  indigenous.  [Tkapa.] — ling.  Cyc. 

(8278)  TRIBULUS  AQUATICUS  vegetates 
a:  Lahore  and  Cashmere,  and  affords  a considera- 
ble revenue,  principally  to  theCashmerean  govern- 
ment The  waternuts  are  boiled,  and  so  sold,  in 
bazars.  A poultice  of  Trap  a natans  is  recom- 
mended to  resolve  indolent  tumors  probably 
Trapa  bispinosa  would  serve  the  same  ends. 
Thirty -fee  years  in.  the  Had  by  Dr.  Doing,  p.  359. 

(S279)  TRIBULUS  LANUGIONOSUS.— 
Woolly  Caltrops. 

Gokooroo,  Gokru,  Hind. 

A ery  universal  over  the  ground  in  Rajwarra. 

1 he  seeds  and  capsules  are  highly  mucilaginous. 

Gen.  Mecl.  Top.  p.  193.  It  is  a common  annual 
lower  with  yellow  flowers  and  angular  thorny 
Vuit. — Riddell. 

TERREST1U3.  Small 


(8280)  TRIBULUS 
Caltrops  Lin. 


v'iringic,  also 
keerav,  Tam. 
’ulleroo,  Tel. 


Nerriugee- 


Gokoroo,  Dun. 
Klinssukee  sagheer, 
Soodurnstra,  Sans. 


Arab. 


A procumbent  annual  weed  with  thorny  cap- 
ules,  yellow  flowers,  leaflets  are  eaten  mixed 
long  with  others  ; seldom  used  but  in  time  of 
car  city.  Jeffrey.  Tribulus  terredris , is  used  in 
lochiu  China  as  an  astringent,  in  the  South  of 
Europe  as  an  aperient  and  diuretic. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(8281)  TRICIIILIA,  a genus  of  Plants  be- 
Migiug  to  the  natural  order  Meliacea.  The 
peeies  are  found. in  the  tropical  parts  of  Ame- 
ica,  and  a few  in  Africa  and  in  Austra- 
a.  Indian  species,  T.  spinosa,  is  not  well 
nown,  but  the  oil  of  its  seeds  is  said  to  be  a 
seful  remedy  in  chronic  rheumatism  and  paraly- 
c affections.  Several  are  possessed  of  active 
roperties.  Forskal  found  the  fruit  of  one  species 
i the  mountains  of  Yemen  used  as  an  emetic, 
nd  called  Jouz-al-Cai,  or  the  Emetic  Nut, 
amed  it  Elcn^i,  now  called  T.  emetica. 
he  seeds  bruised  are  used  for  washing  the  hair, 
s well  as  an  application  in  itch.  T.  trifoliata, 
native  of  Curacoa,  has  an  unpleasant  smell  in 
II  parts,  and  is  said  to  possess  active  properties. 

'•  cathartica  is  described  by  Martius  as  bavin* 
rent  bitterness,  and  as  employed  in  Brazil  as  a 
ire  for  fevers,  kc.  T.  moschata  is  remarkable 
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in  Jamaica  for  the  odour  of  musk  which  it  dif- 
fuses all  around,  on  which  account  it  is  called 
Musk-AYood. 

(8282)  TRIG  HILT  A EMETICA.  Elcaja, 
is  an  Arabian  Plant,  whose  fruit  is  said  m 
possess  emetic  properties.  Botanists  call  it 
Triehilica  Emetica.  Eorskahl  describes  it  as 
a large  tree,  with  villous  shoots,  pinnated  leaves, 
with  entire  ovalo-oblong  pedicellate  leaflet.?,  clus- 
tered (lowers  with  5 greenish -yellow  petals,  10 
monadelphous  stamens,  and  a downy  capsular 
fruit  about  an  inch  long,  with  3 valves,  3 angles, 
and  3 cells,  having  2 piano  convex  seeds  in  each 
cell.  The  tree  is  said  to  be  called  Roka,  and 
to  be  common  on  the  mountains  of  Yemen. 
The  fruit  is  sold  at  Bei  el  fakih,  for  mixing  with 
flagrant  materials  with  which  the  Arab  women 
wash  their  hair.  The  fruit  called  ‘ Djous  el  kai’ 
is  reputed  an  emetic.  The  ripe  seeds  mixed  with 
Sesamum  oil  are  formed  into  an  ointment  as 
a cure  for  the  itch.—  Eng.  Cyc.  Common  on 
the  mountains  of  Yemen  and  in  Senegal.  'The 
fruit  is  used  by  the  Arabs  under  the  name  Djous 
el  kai , and  in  powder  mixed  with  oil  is  employed 
against  the  itch. — O’  Shaitghnessy,  page  2-1-5. 

(8283)  TRICHILI  A SPINOSA.  AYilld. 
Thorny  Trichilia, 

Caat  Koorundoo,  Tam. 

From  the  berry  of  this  thorny  plant  is  pre- 
pared a warm  oil,  which  the  Native  Practitioners 
consider  as  a valuable  application  in  chronic 
rheumatism  and  paralytic  affections. — Dins.  Mat. 
Med.  page  74. 

(8284)  TR1CIIODESMA.  Royle  states  that 
the  species  of  Trichodesma  are  deemed  diuretic, 
and  are  supposed  cures  for  snake  bites. — 
O’ Shaughnessy,  page  467. 

(8  2 S 5)  TRICHOSANTHES,  a genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Cucurbitaeese. 
Many  of  the  species  are  edible,  and  from  the 
long  often  sinuo-us-formed  fruit  they  have  been 
named  Snake-Gourds  ; the  Anguina  of  some 
botanists.  The  fruit  of  many  of  the  species  is 
eaten  in  India  whilst  that  of  others  contains  a 
purgative  principle. — Eng.  Cyc.  page  1092. 

(8286)  TRICHOSANTHES  AMARA,  St. 
Domingo,  seeds  bitter  and  astringent,  sometimes 
emetic. — O’Sh.p.  209. 

^ (8287)  TRICHOSANTHES  ANGUINA, 
Snake  Gourd. 


Petala  Ulnr,  Malay. 
Purwar,  IIindooie. 
Pot  tola,  Sans. 


Chichinga,Chiohuda  Kind 
Poodalungai,  Tam. 

Chichonda,  Dunn. 

Pottfcikuin,  Tel. 

This  is  the  produce  of  a plant  of  the  class 
Monoecia  and  order  Syngenesia  : in  shape  re- 
sembles a long  snake  and  is  made  into  curries 
and  other  dishes. — Ainslie , p.  243.  The  Snake 
Gourd  is  cultivated  by  the  Natives  grown 
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on  trellis  work,  the  fruit  long  and  spindle 
shaped  is  used  chiefly  in  curries,  &o. — Riddell. 
The  snake  gourd  is  generally  cultivated  for 
its  long  snake-like  fruit  used  iu  curries,  often 
used  cut  into  lengths  filled  with  a preparation  of 
minced  meat,  much  liked  l>y  East  Indians. 
This  is  sown  in  t he  rains,  and  grown  generally 
over  a high  pandall,  that  the  fruit  may  have 
space  to  hang  down  from ; a small  stone  or 
weight  is  then  tied  to  the  end  to  increase  its 
length,  which  varies  from  a foot  and  a half  to 
three  feet  or  more.  Raw,  it  resembles  a cucum- 
ber in  flavour,  but  is  better  dressed  iu  a stew 
or  curry. — Jeffrey.  This  curious  contorted 

gourd,  peculiar  to  India,  is  in  very  general  de- 
mand for  vegetable  curries.  The  plant  is  of  easy 
culture  on  trellises  around  the  doors  of  the  native 
cabins,  and  the  fruit  often  grows  two  feet  long, 
beautifully  striped,  small,  and  tapering  so  that 
streaming  down  from  the  trellis,  they  immediate- 
ly remind  one  of  striped  snakes  suspended  from 
the  foliage  of  trees. — Mason. 

(82SS)  TRICIIOSANTIIES  CORDATA. 

Boomee  koomara. 

Found  wild  near  the  Megna.  The  root  is 
tuberous,  perennial,  growing  to  the  size  of  a 
man’s  head,  is  usid  in  India  as  a substitute  for 
Colombo. — O' Shanghnessy , p.  5 5 0. 

(8289)  TRLOHOSA  NTIIES  CUCUMERINA 
Bitter  Gouud. 

Junglee  chuchinga,  Bung. 

Found  in  hedges  iu  Bengal.  The  fruit  is 
reckoned  an  anthelmintic.  Royle  says  it  is  edi- 
ble (p.  219.) — O'  Shanghnessy , p.  350. 

This  is  a very  bitter  gourd  of  the  same  genus 
ns  the  preceding,  but  unlike  that,  this  is  eaten 
by  the  natives  only. — Mason. 

‘ (8290)  TRIC HOS ANTHES  DIOICA.  Dioe- 
cious Snake  Gourd. 

Pulwull,  Beng. 

An  alcoholic  extract  of  the  unripe  fruit  is  des- 
cribed as  a powerful  and  safe  cathartic  in  3 to  5 
grain  doses,  repeated  every  third  hour  till  the 
desired  effect  is  produced. — O.’Sh.  p.  350.  Both 
wild  and  cultivated  iu  the  rains. — Gen.  Med. 
Top.  p.  209. 

(8291)  T RICHOSANT HES  INCISA.  Rottl. 

SirrooCorruttie  vayr,  Tam.  | Tsinna  Avagooda 
Birme  kejur,  Duk.  1 vayroo,  Tel. 

This  as  it  appear  in  the  bazars  is  a light 
coloured  and  very  bitter  tasted  root.  Pounded 
small  and  mixed  with  Margosa  oil  it  is  considered 
as  a valuable  remedy  applied  to  those  offensive 
sores  which  sometimes  take  place  inside  ot  the 
ears.  It  is  also  poured  up  the  nostrils  in 
cases  of  Ozaena. — Ains.  Mat.  Med.  p.  114. 
— At  another  place  Dr.  Ainslie  says,  the  fruit  of 
this  species  of  Triehosanthes,  pounded  small, 
and  intimately  blended  with  warm  Cocoa  nut 
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od,  is  considered  as  a very  valuable  application 
for  cleaning  and  healing  those  offensive  sores 
which  sometimes  take  place  inside  of  the  ears. '■ 
I lie  same  preparation  of  it  is  supposed  to  be  a 
useful  remedy  poured  up  the  nostrils,  iu  cases  of 
Ozaena. — Aids.  Met.  Med.  p 77.  The  taste  of 
t he  rind  being  singularly  bitter, many  experiments 
were  made  with  the  view  to  ascertain  whether 
it  posesses  purgative, tonic,  or  aperient  properties 
In  three  grain  doses,  thrice  daily,  it  produced  I 
no  sensible  effect. — O'  Shanghnessy,  p.  349. 

(8292)  TRICIIOSANTIIES  V1LLOSA,  Ja- 
va, fruit  acts  like  colocynth. — O'  Sh.  p.  350. 

(S293)  TRIDACNA.  Animal  oval,  cordiform, 
having  the  lobes  of  the  mantle  united  nearly 
throughout  the  circumference:  three  apertures; 
two  posterior  and  inferior  for  the  anus  and  for 
respiration,  the  third  anterior,  corresponding, 
with  the  gape  of  the  lunule,  and  giving  passage 
to  a thick,  cylindrical,  and  bvssiferous  foot,  in 
nearly  all  the  species.  Mouth  oval,  furnished 
with  great  lips,  at  the  extremity  of  which  are 
two  pairs  of  pointed  labial  palps.  (DeshayeS). 
Shell  regular,  equivalve,  inequilateral,  trans- 
verse; with  a gaping  lunule.  Hinge  with  two 
compressed,  unequal  anterior,  and  intrant  teeth. 
Ligament  marginal,  external.  (Lamarck.) 

(8294)  TRIDACNIDiE,  a family  of  Conclii- 
ferous  Mollusca  comprising  the  genera  Tridacua  . 
and  Eippopus. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(8295)  TRIDACNA  GIGAS.— Shell  very, 
large,  transversely  oval,  with  great  imbricato  squa-  ■ 
mous  ribs,  the  scales  short,  arched,  and  lying  near  i 
together;  the  interstices  of  the  ribs  are  not  striat- 
ed. The  size  and  weight  of  this  immense  bivalve,  . 
the  largest  and  heaviest  known,  combined  with 
the  beautiful  marble-like  appearance  and  white- 
ness of  the  inside  of  the  valves,  have  always  cans-  ■ 
ed  it  to  be  sought  for  as  an  ornament  for  grotto-  • 
work  or  for  garden-fountains ; and,  indeed,  the  • 
value  of  a large  individual  forms  a very  pictur-  ■ 
esque  basin  for  catching  the  clear  falling  water  and 
transmitting  it  through  the  deep  interstices  of 
its  indented  edge  to  the  reservoir  below.  Wol-  ■ 
fart’s  fossils  were  not  improbably  the  relics  of 
some  ancient  and  long-neglected  pleasure- ground. 
The  specimen  whose  valves  serve  for  holy-water  ’ 
vessels  (Benitiers)  in  the  church  of  Saint 
Sulpice  was  presented  to  Francis  I.  by  the  re- 
public of  Venice ; and  Lamarck  observes  that, 
large  as  these  are,  still  larger  have  been  known. 
This  species  can  hardly  have  been  the  Tridac- 
na  of  Pliny  (‘Nat.  Hist.,’  xxxii.  6),  which  was 
probably  only  some  overgrown  European  oyster 
that  required  three  bites.  A fine  well-fed  Indian 
giant  Tridacua  would  furnish  forth  a dish  for  a 
dozen.  But  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Fedalia* 
or  oysters  a foot  long,  from  the  Indian  Sea,  noti- 
ced in  the  preceding  sentence  of  the  same  book 
and  chapter,  may  have  been  Tridacua  of  modern 
authors.  The  figure  of  T.  gigas  given  iu  the 
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* Zoology  of  the  Astrolabe’  was  designed  at  Car- 
teret Harbour,  New  Ireland.  The  native  brought 
many  very  large  individuals,  whose  llesli  was 
abandoned  to  them,  and  which  they  ate  raw.  The 
naturalists  of  the  expedition  found  the  species 
again  at  Tongataboo,  at  the  Moluccas,  at  'limor, 
and  at  Wagiou.  It  appeared  always  to  inhabit 
lather  shallow  water.  Some  fine  specimens  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  Garden  of  the  Zoological 
Society,  Regent’s  Park. 

(8296)  TRIDACNA  HIPPOPUS  {O/iama 
hippo  pus,  Linn.  ; Hippopus  macnlatus  Lam.  ; 
Tridacva  macula  la,  Quoy,  1 Voyage  of  the  As- 
trolabe.’) This  well-known  but  beautiful  species, 
iow  much  used  in  the  ornamental  arts  for  ink- 
stands, &c.,  has  a transversely  ovate  shell,  which 
s of  moderate  size,  ventricose,  ribbed,  subsqua- 
nous,  and  white  spotted  with  red  or  purple  ; the 
unule  is  heart-shaped  and  oblique.  The  natural- 
sts  of  the  ‘ Voyage  of  the  Astrolabe’  found  this 
pecies  at  Carteret  Harbour,  New  Ireland,  and 
Iso  at  Vanikero,  where  they  collected  specimens 
eft  dry  on  the  reefs. — Eng.  Ggc. 

(8297)  TRIFOLIUM  (rplQvMov),  a genus  of 
’hints  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Legnmbiosa. 
'his  genus,  which  has  obtained  its  Latin  as  well 
s its  French  and  English  designations,  Trefle 
nd  Trefoil,  from  its  leaves  possessing  three  seg- 
lents,  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  the  vege- 
ible  kingdom.  The  calyx  is  tubular,  5-cleft; 
orolla  remaining  after  decay  ; carina  obtuse  ; 
tamens  diadelphous,  more  or  less  connate  with 
lie  petals,  the  filaments  dilated  above;  the  style 
ruooth  ; legume  ovate,  with  one  or  two  seeds, 
ometimes  -oblong,  with  three  or  four  seeds,  and 
mluded  within  the  decaying  calyx  and  corolla. 
.11  the  species  are  herbs.  The  leaves  are  mostly 
ivided  into  three  segments  or  foliolules ; some- 
mes  they  are  seen  with  four  or  five.  The  flowers 
re  disposed  in  dense  heads  or  spikes,  and  are  of 
purple  white  or  cream-colour.  I)e  Candolle  has 
rranged  the  numerous  species  of  this  genus  under 
wen  sections  ; the  characters  of  which  are  found- 
I principally  on  the  inflorescence  and  on  the 
inn  of  the  calyx,  or  the  corolla  combined  with 
We  shall  here  select  some  of  the  most  useful 
id  remarkable  of  the  species  as  illustrations  of 
ie  genus. 

(8298)  TRIFOLIUM  ALEXANDRINUM, 
lex  and  rt  an  Trefoil,  or  Clovek,  is  a native 
: Egypt,  about  Alexandria.  It  is  the  only 
refoil  that  is  cultivated  in  Egypt,  where  it  is 
densively  used  as  fodder  for  cattle. 

(8299)'  TRIFOLIUM  ARVENSE,  Hare’s 
oot  Trefoil.  The  stem  erect,  branched,  or  sim- 
e;  heads  of  flowers  very  hairy,  soft,  nearly 
dindrical,  terminal,  stalked ; the  teeth  of  the 
ilyx  longer  than  the  corolla,  setaceous,  and  some- 
hat  spreading  ; stipules  ovato-acuminate  ; leaf- 
ts  lanceolate,  obtuse.  This  plant  is  a native 
Europe,  and  is  abundant  in  cornfields  and  dry 
istures  in  Great  Britain.  Its  soft  hairy  sub- 
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cylindrical  heads  or  spikes  give  it  a very  remark- 
able character. 

(8800)  TRIFOLIUM  INCARNATUM, 
Flesh  Coloured  Trefoil,  or  Scarlet  Clover. 
The  spikes  of  flowers  are  at  first  ovate, 
at  length  cylindrical,  solitary,  and  naked  at 
the  base  the  calyx  10-nerved  and  hairy, 
with  unequal  awl  shaped  acute  teeth,  longer 
the  tube  and  shorter  than  the  corolla  ; stipules 
ovate  and  obtuse  ; leaflets  obovate,  cremated,  vil- 
lous ; stem  erect.  The  species  is  a native  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  in  damp  meadows. 

(8301)  TRIFOLIUM  1NDICUM.  Indian 
Trefoil. 

Bun-mether  ; Jhoonjoorie  ; Goolabe,  Hind. 

Very  common  in  Ajmeer,  Manvar  and  Jaipoor. 
Camels  are  fond  of  it;  other  cattle  do  not  eat  it. 
— Genl.  Med.  Top.p.  205. 

(8302)  TRIFOLIUM  MAR1T1MUM,  Sea- 
Side  or  Teasel-Headed  Trefoil.  ’The  heads  are 
sessile  and  terminal;  the  teeth  of  the  calyx  broad 
acuminate,  rigid,  the  lower  one  much  longer 
than  the  rest,  shorter  than  the  claws  of  the  petals, 
all  of  them  at  length  enlarged  and  spreading; 
stipules  lanceolate,  stipulate,  leaflets  oblongo- 
obovate,  stem  ascending.  It  is  a native  of  Eu- 
rope, in  salt  marshes  and  meadows  near  the  sea- 
side. It  is  found  on  the  east  and  the  south 
of  Britain. — Eng.  Gyc. 

(8303)  TRIFOLIUM  MEDIUM,  Meadow- 
Trefoil,  Marl-Clover  or  Cow-Grass.  The 
heads  of  the  flower  are  lax,  subglobose,  solitary, 
terminal  ; the  teeth  of  the  calyx  are  setaceous 
the  lower  one  lunger  than  the  rest,  about  equal 
to  the  tube  of  the  corolla  ; stipules  lanceolate, 
acuminate,  leaflets  elliptical;  stems  branched, 
zigzag.  It  is  a frequent  plant  in  the  pastures 
of  Britain,  where  it  can  be  recognised  by  its 
zigzag  stem,  from  which  circumstance  it  is  some- 
times called  zigzag  Trefoil. 

(8304)  TRIFOLIUM  PRATENSE  Common 
purple-Trefoil,  or  Red-clover.  The  stem  is  as- 
cending, the  leaflets  are  oval  or  obcordate  ; the 
heads  of  flowers  dense  and  ovate  ; the  teeth  of 
the  calyx  are  setaceous,  the  lower  one  longer 
than  the  rest,  stipules  ovate  bristle-pointed. 
This  plant  has  reddish-purple  flowers,  and  is 
frequent  in  meadows  and  parterres,  where  it 
blooms  all  through  the  summer.  The  leaves  are 
usually  marked  with  a white  subsagittate  mark 
in  the  centre. 

(8305)  TRIFOLIUM  REPENS.  White-or 
Dutch  Clover.  It  has  umbellate  globose  heads; 
legumes  with  four  seeds  ; teeth  of  the  calyx  une- 
qual the  leaflets  obcordate,  serrulate,  the  stem 
creeping.  This  plant  is  said  to  be  the  Sham- 
rock of  Ireland,  and  is  worn  by  the  Irish  as  the 
badge  of  their  country.  The  original  Shamrock 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  a clover,  but  the 
Oxalis  acetosella,  which  has  also  leaves  with 
three  divisions.  Leaves  of  this  character  have, 
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from  a very  remote  period,  been  regarded  with 


superstitious  reverence. 

“ The  holy  trefoils  charm” 
was  supposed  to  be  very  “noisome  to  witches,” 
and  to  keep  those  who  wore  it  from  the  influences 
of  evil  spirits  of  all  kinds..  Trifolium  Sujfuca- 


'ubtrr- 


ium,  Trifolium  Glomeratum,  Trifolium 
raneum,  Trifolium  fruijiferum,  all  are  British 
species.— Eng.  Cyc. 

(8306)  TRIGLA,  a genus  of  Acanthopterygious 
Fishes,  popularly  known  ns  Gurnards,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Loricali  in  the  arrangement  of 
Cuvier.  The  head  of  Triylu  is  mailed  and  angular ; 
the  opercle  and  shoulder-bones  armed  with  spines  ; 
the  body  is  scaly  ; there  are  two  distinct  dorsal 
fins  ; beneath  the  pectorals  are  three  detached  rays 


the  branchiostegous  membrane  has  seven  rays  ; 


both  jaws  and  the  front  of  ihe  vomer  are  armed 
with  line  velvety  teeth.  The  Gurnards  are  fishes 
always  remarkable  for  singularity  of  form,  and  of- 
ten for  brilliancy  of  colouring.  They  derive 
their  popular  appellation  from  a grunting  noise 
which  they  make  when  taken  out  of  the  water. 
In  the  British  seas  the  commonest  species  are 
the  Gray  Gurnard  [Triylu  Gurn/iardus),  a sil- 
very gray  fish  more  or  less  clouded  with  brown 
and  speckled  with  black  ; the  Ited  Gurnard 
(Trigla  Pint),  of  a bright  rose-red  colour;  and 
the  Sapphirine  Gurnard  (' Triylu  Ilinmdo),  a 

large  and  handsome  fish  remarkable  for  the 
vivid  green  and  blue  hues  of  the  inner  surface 
of  its  large  pectoral  fins.  The  two  last  are 
most  abundant  on  the  western  coast.  Seve- 
ral other  rarer  species  are  also  inhabitants 
of  the  British  seas.  There  are  some  beau- 
tiful small  species  in  the  Mediterranean 
where  also  lives  the  Flying-Gurnard  (Dacty- 
lopterus  volitans),  which  differs  generically  from 
Trigla  in  having  the  fine  rays  of  the  pectorals 
connected  by  membranes,  by  means  of  which 
the  fish  is  enabled  to  support  itself  for  some  time 
in  the  air  in  the  manner  of  the  flying-fish.  It  is 
a handsome  species,  above  a foot  long.  Another 
Flying-Gurnard  (Dactvlopterus  orientalis)  lives 
in  the  Indian  ocean. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(8307)  TllIGONELLA  (from  T pels,  three  and 
yuvia,  an  angle)  a genus  of  Plants  belonging  to. 
the  natural  order  Leguminosre.  It  consists  of 
strong  scented  herbs  with  trifoliate  leaves  ; the 
calyx,  is  5-parted  and  5-toothed  ; the  keel  ol  the 
corolla  is  obtuse  ; the  stamens  are  diadelphous  ; 
the  style  is  smooth  ; the  fruit  a legume  ; unilocu- 
lar, compressed,  linear  and  containing  six  or 
more  seeds.  Lite  known  species  ol  this  genus 
are  upwards  of  thirty.  Only  five  of  them  are 
European,  and  only  one  is  found  in  Great  Bri- 
tain.— Eng.  Cue. 

(8308)  TllIGONELLA  COllNICULATA,  is 
given  bv  Dr.  Wight,  in  leones. 

(83ul))TRIGONELLA  F/E  N UM-G  R/EC  LT  M , 
The  common  Fenugreek,  has  the  stem  erect 


simple;  the  leaflets  obovnte,  slightly  tooth- 
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cd  ; the  stipules  lanceolate,  falcate, 
the  calyx  hairy,  the  teeih  awl-shaped, 


tl 


le 


the  teeih 
tube  ; the  legume 


is 


entire, 
of  l he | 
falcate,  many 


length  ol 

seeded  ; the  seeds  large,  ovate,  wrinkled  from 
dots  ; radicle  of  'cotyledons,  prominent.  This 
plant  is  a native  of  the  south  of  Europe.  Dr. 
Si bthorp  found  it  in  abundance  on  the  shores  of 
Asia  .Minor.  This  plant  or  one  of  the  genus  was 
known  to  the  Greeks  under  the  name,  ns^oftpoy, 
and  to  the  Romans  as  Fiona m — Graecum,  Greek 
Hay  and  the  seed  was  held  in  great  esteem  as  a 
medicine.  The  sc  nt  of  the  seeds  is  very  strong 
and  it  was  undoubtedly  this  circumstance  that 
recommended  them  to  notice  as  medicinal  agents. 
— Eng.  Cyc. 

The  seed. 

Shemlit,  Peas.  Helhli,  .Arab. 

Metheeshak,  Beng. 
Vendee-kerrav,  Tam. 


.91.  It  is  cultivated  for  a pot  herb,  cousidei- 
very  wholesome,  imparts  a very  strong  odour 


Metlia  and  Moothe, 

Dux.  IJind.  Sans. 

This  plant  is  a native  of  ihe  South  of  Iiuropi 
ami  cultivated  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  India. 

Mucilage,  starch,  fixed  oil,  and  colouring  mat- 
ter, constitute  the  greater  part  of  this  seed  ; it  is 
used  by  the  native  practitioners  in  dysenteric 
affections,  and  the  Arabs  employ  it  in  poultices 
and  fomentations.  ( .-liuslie.) — O’ Shuuyhiit-ssg, 

P- 
e( 

and  taste  to  curries,  the  seeds  are  said  to  he 
slightly  tonic. 

(8310)  TRIOSTEUM  II1MALAYANUM. 
Has  been  discovered  by  Dr.  Wallich’s  people  at 
Gossainthan  inNepal. — O’Shauyhnessy, paje  377- 
(8311)  TRIOSTEUM  PERFOLIATU.U. 
United  States  ; called  ‘ fever  root,’  and  ‘ wild 
ipecacuan.’  “The  bark  of  the  root  is  emetic  and 
purgative,  leaves  diaphoretic,  their  efficacy  impair- 
ed by  age  ; they  should  be  preserved  in  closely 
stopped  jars,  and  changed  anuiudly.” — Liudley 
FI.  Med.  p.  445.) 

(S3 1 2)  TRIPHASIA.  A genus  of  Plants  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  Aurantiucea  of  which 
the  species  are  found  in  the  East  Indies,  Cochin- 
China,  and  China.  The  calyx  is  3-cleft ; petals 
3 ; stamens  6,  rarely  5-8  ; filaments  awl-shaped, 
Hat  ; anthers  cordate,  oblong  ; fruit  baccate, 
1-3-celled ; seeds  1 in  each  cell.  The  species 
form  thorny  shrubs  with  simple  or  trifoliate 
leaves.  The  fruit  of  T.  tr  folia  la  is  acid  in  taste, 
something  like  the  orange,  and  is  both  preserved 
and  eaten  as  a fruit. — Eng.  Cgc. 

(8313)  TRIPHASIA  TRIFOLIATA,  Thkeb- 
Leaved  Tuipiiasia.  The  three -leaved  Iriphasm 
which  bears  a small  berry  like  an  orange  in  »»'»»' 
tore,  often  found  in  Chinese  preserves,  is  raised 
in  European  Gardens. — Mason. 

(8314)  TRIPOLI.  A Mineral,  occurring  mas- 
sive, with  a coarse  dull  earthy  fracture.  It  is 
meagre  and  rough  to  the  touch,  and  yields  readi- 
ly to  the  nail.  Colour,  various  shades  of  gray. 


which  sol- 


yellow,  and  red.  It  imbibes  water, 
tens  it;  when  burned  it  becomes  white  and  is 
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hardened  ; it  is  very  difficult  of  fusion.  It  was 
first  brought  from  Tripoli  in  Africa,  but  lias  since 
been  found  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  It  is 
employed  in  polishing  metals,  marble,  glass,  &c. 
It  consists  of  silica,  alumina,  and  oxide  of  iron. 

( S 3 1 5 ) TRIPTQLOMEA.  A genus  of  Plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Fabacea,  or 
Leguminose,  and  to  the  sub-order  Papilionuceee . 
The  species  are  natives  of  warm  climates,  and 
yield  tiie  Rose- Wood  of  commerce. — Eng  Ggc. 

(8316)  TRITTCUM,  a genus  of  Plants  yield- 
ing the  various  kinds  of  wheat,  and  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  Graminacee . It  derives  its 
name,  according  to  Varro,  from  “ tritum,”  ground 
nr  rubbed,  because  the  fruit  in  its  preparation  as 
;i  food  lor  man  undergoes  the  process  of  grinding 
ar  trituration.  The  various  kiuds  of  wheat  have 
been  known  from  a very  early  period,  and  mention 
is  made  of  wheat  as  a food  in  the  earliest  records 
of  the  history  of  man.  Both  the  Egyptians  and 
Jews  made  use  of  wheat  as  an  article  of  diet,  and 
this  food  is  early  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  It  was 
dso  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  Theo- 
phrastus and  Pliny  make  frequent  mention  of  it. 
Jn  account  of  the  early  cultivation  of  many  of 
the  kinds  of  wheat  as  articles  of  diet,  it  is  im- 
possible to  tell  where  the  most  common  species 
ire  really  indigenous.  All  the  species  of  Triti- 
um are  however  found  most  abundantly  in  tem- 
perate climates,  and  there  take  the  place  of  the 
oods  used  in  the  hotter  parts  of  the  world. 
Wheat  is  in  northern  climates  what  rice  and 
maize  are  in  warmer  ones.  The  part  of  the  plant 
if  Triticnm  which  yields  so  large  a proportion  of 
he  food  of  man  is  the  fruit,  seeds,  or  grain. 
This  fruit,  although  small  in  itself,  generally 
brms  a large  proportion  of  the  plant.  When 
lie  fruit  is  ground,  the  testa,  or  seed-coat,  is 
separated  from  what  is  called  the  flour.  This 
lour  consists  of  the  powdered  albumen  and 
nnbryo  of  the  seeds.  The  proximate  vegeta- 
ble principles  which  this  flour  contains  are 
starch  and  gluten.  The  starch  is  a highly 
carbonized  vegetable  principle,  whilst  the  glu- 
:en  is  characterised  by  possessing  nitrogen. 
Foods  that  contain  carbonaceous  matters  are 
attening,  whilst  iliose  that  contain  nitrogen  are 
strengthening.  It  is  thus  that  wheat-flour  has 
become  to  be  the  staple  article  of  diet  of  the  fin- 
est races  of  men  in  the  world.  The  other  cereal 
grasses  contain  the  same  principles,  but  the 
gluten  or  azotise.l  principle  is  imt  in  so  large  a 
identity  as  in  wheat,  as  the  following  analysis 
>f  100  parts  of  the  organic  matter  of  wheat,  rice, 
md  barley  will  show  : 

Starch.  Gluten. 

Wheat 70.00  23.00 

Ilice 85.07  3.60 

Barley 79.00  16-00 

The  starch  is  often  separated  from  the  gluten 
"'d  used  for  various  purposes  in  domestic  econo- 
my- [Starch.]  Gluten  is  identical  with  Fi- 
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brine,  and  is  a form  of  Protein.  [PROTEIN.] 
The  straw  of  wheat,  and  the  chaff,  or  the  culm, 
and  the  flowers,  also  contains  79  per  cent,  of 
organic  matter.  This  consists  principally  of 
unazotised  vegetable  matter,  and  may  therefore 
be  used  ns  an  article  of  diet  for  cattle.  The 
culms  of  wheat  are  also  used  for  the  purpose 
of  making  plait  from  which  straw  hats  and 
bonnets  are  made,  n manufacture  of  consider- 
able importance  in  some  parts  of  Europe. 
The  genus  Triticnm  is  known  by  possessing 
solitary  spikelets,  with  the  glumes  2-valved 
and  many-flowered  ; the  valves  carinate,  acute, 
or  mucronate ; the  pale®  2-valved  5 the  valves 
lanceolate,  the  external  one  acuminate,  the  in- 
ternal one  bifid  at  the  extremity.  The  genus 
consists  of  about  40  species  ; of  these  1 6 are 
European,  and  only  5 are  natives  of  Britain. 
The  species  are  divided  into  two  groups — the 
Cerealia,  yielding  edible  fruits  ; and  the  Agro- 
pyra,  which  are  merely  grasses.  The  latter  group 
is  by  some  writers,  as  Beauvois  and  Lindley, 
made  into  a distinct  genus.  It  includes  all  the 
species  that  are  natives  of  Great  Britain.  The 
Cerealia  are  known  by  their  spikelets  being  more 
or  less  ventricose  and  turgid,  and  the  valves  are 
ovate  or  oblong.  These  are  again  divided  into 
the  Fr amenta,  or  True  Wheats,  in  which  the 
seeds  fall  out  from  the  chaff  ; and  the  Speltce,  or 
Spelts,  in  which  the  seeds  remain  attached  to  the 
chaff.  The  most  important  species  belonging  to 
the  former  division  are  the  following  : — 

(8317)  TRITICUM  ^ESTIVUM.  Wheat. 
Godumbay  arisee,  Tam.  Gawn,  Guz. 

Gehoon,  Duic.  Godoomaloo,  Tel. 

Gendoom,  Malay. 

(8318)  TRITICUM  DURUM.  True  Beard- 
Wheat,  has  the  prominent  carinse  of  the  last 
wheat,  with  the  valves  ventricose,  oblong,  and 
three  times  longer  than  broad.  It  is  a native 
of  Switzerland.  It  has  several  varieties,  all  of 
which  produce  summer  wheats,  and  are  better 
known  in  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Spain  than  in  this 
country. 

(S3i  9)  TRITICUM  JUNCEUM,  Sea  Rushy 
Wheat-Grass,  T canimm,  Bearded  Wheat-Grass, 
and  T.  cristatum,  Crested  Wheat-Grass,  are  other 
species  of  the  Agropyra.  (Metzger,  Die  Getreide- 
arten  nnd  Wiesengraser  in  Botanischer  und 
OJconomischer  Hinsicht,  1841  ; Koch,  Flora 
Germanica  ; Cyclopedia  of  Plants  j Sinclair, 
Florins  Woburnensis  ; Pouchet,  Traite  de  Botani- 
que  ; Babington  Manual.)  —Eng.  Ggc. 

(8320)  TRITTCUM  POLONICUM,  Polish 
Wheat,  has  the  spike  irregularly  4-cornered  or 
compressed  ; the  spikelets  3-flowered  ; the 
valves  sub  ventricose,  oblongo-laneeolate,  herba- 
ceous, with  many  nerves.  It  is  found  native  in 
some  parts  of  Europe,  not  however  in  the  coun- 
try which  gives  it  its  name.  In  cultivation  it 
yields  summer  wheats,  which  are  adapted  for 
warmer  climates  than  Great  Britain. 
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The  Spelts  include  the  following  species  : — 
T.  spella,  Spelt-Wheat ; T.  dicoccum,  Two-Grain- 
ed, or  Rice- Wheat ; and  T.  monococcum,  One 
Grained  Wheat. 

'I'lie  Agropyra  do  not  possess  ventrfeose- tur- 
gid spikelets,  and  the  valves  are  lanceolate  or 
linear-oblong.  This  division  includes  the  wheat- 
grasses,  some  of  which  are  only  known  as  trou- 
blesome weeds.  The  most  remarkable  instance 
of  this  is  T.  repens,  Creeping  Wheat-Grass 
Couch-Grass,  or  Spear  Grass.  The  difficulty  of 
getting  rid  of  its  creeping  underground  stem, 
the  smallest  portion  of  which  if  left  in  the 
ground  sends  up  fresh  buds,  is  the  cause 
of  this  plant  being  so  great  a pest  to  the  far- 
mer. The  T.  maritimum,  a native  of  sea-coasts, 
seems  to  be  only  a variety  of  this  plant. 

(8321)  TRITICUM  SATIVUM.  Wheat. 

Gahoon  Gioon,  Gom,  Beng.  Hind. 

This  is  now  cultivated,  with  success  in  many 
parts  of  our  Indian  dominions. — Ain  die.  Two 
sorts  of  this  are  grown  in  Mysore.  They  are 
called  Hot-te  Godlii  and  Jeve  Godhi.  The  dif- 
ference between  them  is  that  the  latter  is  covered 
with  husks  like  paddy  ; and  the  former  is  with- 
out them.  Jeve  Godhi  is  only  grown  in  the  lands 
bordering  on  the  Pennar,  and  the  gardens  in  tiie 
Bangalore  Division-  The  Hot-te  Godhi  is  large- 
ly cultivated  in  dry  lands  in  the  Chittledroog 
Division,  and  the  vicinity  of  llurrihur.  This  is 
the  wheat  usually  employed  for  making  Euro- 
pean bread.  It  is  exported  to  the  Neilgherries, 
and  its  usual  price  at  Bangalore  is  a Rupee  for  ? 
seers. 

(8322)  TRITICUM  TURGIDUM,  Turgid, 
Cone,  or  English  Wheat,  is  known  principally 
by  its  prominent  carinse.  About  10  varieties 
of  this  species  are  known  to  agriculturists, 
half  of  which  are  summer  and  half  winter  wheats. 
Of  thesp  the  Clock,  Great  or  Revel  Wheat,  and 
the  Russian,  or  Blue  English  Wheat,  are  the 
•best. 

(8323)  TRITICUM  VULGARE,  Common 
Wheat,  has  a 4-cornered  imbricated  spike  with 
4-fiowered  spikelets,  the  valves  ventricose,  ovate, 
truncate,  mucronate,  compressed  under  the  apex, 
the  nerve  somewhat  prominent.  This  species 
includes  the  T.  astivum  and  T.  hybernum  of 
many  botanists.  They  appear  however  to  be 
only  varieties  of  this  species,  differing  in  their 
periods  of  growth.  The  native  country  of  this 
species  is  not  well  ascertained  : it  has  been  found 
wild  in  some  districts  of  Persia,  also  of  Siberia, 
apparently  removed  from  the  influence  of  culti- 
vation. The  T.  hybernum  is  the  Lammas,  or 
Winter-Wheat,  and  embraces  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  varieties  which  are  cultivated  as  the 
food  of  man.  The  wheats  known  in  Great 
Britain  and  on  the  Continent  as  Fox,  Kentish, 
Talavera,  Bohemian  or  Velvet,  Red,  White,  and 
Red-Eared  Bearded  Wheats,  are  varieties  of  T. 
hybernum. 
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(8324)  TRIUMFETTA  ANGULATA. 
Wight’s  leones  p.  320. 

(S325)  TRIUMFETTA  LOBATA. 


See 


Phetwoon,  Bukm. 

This  Fibrous  Plant  is  annual  and  grows  to  a 
height  of  five  or  six  feet,  presents  a small  yellow 
flower  m December,  consisting  of  five  petals; 
and  in  February  presents  a small  round  capsule 
covered  with  stiff  bristles.— McClelland 

(8326)  TROCH  ID  Hi,  a family  of  Turbinated 
Gasteropodous  Mollusca.  The  genus  Trockus 
of  Linnaeus  was  placed  by  him  between  Murex 
and  Turbo,  in  his  last  edition  of  the  ‘ Systerna 
Naturae,’  and  comprized  26  species.  M.  l)e 
Blainville  observes  that  all  the  species  of  this 
family  are  phytiphagous,  marine,  and  live  upon 
the  rocks  on  the  shore  of  the  sea.  He  divides- 
the  group  into  Solarium  and  'Trockus. 

(832?)  Solarium. — Animal  unknown.  Shell 
orbicular,  rolled  up  (enroulee)  nearly  on  the  same 
plane,  or  planorbic;  spire  very  much  lowered 
(surbaissee) ; a large  conic  umbilicus,  with  its 
edges  denticulated  or  not  at  the  entrance;  aper- 
ture not  modified  by  the  last  whorl  of  the  spire, 
which  is  entirely  flat ; no  columella.  Operculum 
unknown  (Blainville).  The  number  of  recent 
species  recorded  by  Woodward  is  25,  and 
of  fossil  56.  The  species  of  this  genus  hither- 
to found  have  occurred  in  the  seas  of  the 
warmer  climates.  The  Mediterranean,  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  the  coasts  of  Tranquebar,  the 
South  Seas,  and  those  of  Australia  are  the  loca- 
lities recorded  bv  Lamarck.  The  specimens 
have  been  found  near  the  shore — it  seems  to  be 
a littoral  genus — on  rocks  and  weeds. 

(8328)  Solarium  perspeclicum.  Shell  orbicu- 
late-conoid,  longitudinally-striated,  whitish-yel-i 
low,  with  articulated  belts  of  white  and  brown  or 


chestnut  near  the  sutures  ; the  notches  of  the  um- 
bilicus small.  (Lamarck.)  Animal  with  a large 
foot  widened  in  front,  and  having  a very  strongly 
developed  marginal  furrow,  yellowish  on  the  sides,- 
marked  with  a black  stria  above.  The  head  pre- 
senting a large  escutcheon.  The  tentacles  short, 
stout,  and  marked  with  two  longitudinal  black 
bands  on  the  sides.  At  their  base  are  placed 
the  eyes  on  very  short  pedicles.  The  branchial 
cavity  appeared  to  be  partially  divided  in  two, 
lengthwise,  by  a sort  of  fold.  * The  intestine  de- 
scribes two  rather  considerable  circumvolutions 
before  it  passes  the  liver.  Operculum  large, 
oval,  membranous,  and  strongly  but  sparingly 
spiral  at  one  of  its  extremities.  The  colour  is 
yellowish,  like  that  of  the  whole  animal.  Messrs. 
Quoy  and  Guimard,  who  have  given  this  des- 
cription of  the  animal  in  the  ‘ Zoologie’  of  the 
Astrolabe,  state  that  they  know  nothing  of  the 
habits  of  the  species,  which  was  brought  to  them 
nearly  dead  by  a Malay  of  Amboyna. 

(8329)  Trockus. — Animal  well  known,  and  as 
characterised  above.  Shell  thick,  ordinarily 
nacreous,  trachoid,  with  the  spire  sometimes 
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lowered  (surbaissee),  and  at  others  rather  lofty 
(elancee)  and  pointed  at  the  summit;  trenchant 
or  carinated  on  its  circumference,  umbilicated  or 
not;  aperture  depressed,  angular  or  subangular, 
with  disunited  borders,  the  right  lip  trenchant  ; 
the  columella  bent,  twisted,  and  often  projecting 
in  front.  The  number  of  recent  species  of  Tro- 
''hns  given  bv  Woodward  is  150,  and  fossil  forms 
360.  The  fossil  forms  are  found  in  the  Devo- 
nian rocks. 

(S330)  Trochus  obeliscus.  Shell  conico-pyra- 
inidal,  nodulous  and  granulous,  coloured  with 
rreen  and  white  ; the  whorls  tuberculato-nodose, 
md  girt  with  many  granose  circles;  the  last  whorl, 
is  it  were,  removed  or  taken  away  (dempto) ; the 
lower  surface  planulate  ; the  lip  sinuated  at  the 
jase.  Lamarck  gives  the  Indian  Ocean  as  the 
habitat  of  his  species.  Messrs.  Quoy  and 
Gtaimard,  who  captured  the  individual  above 
lescribed  at  Tonga,  remark  that  in  colour 
;t  is  T.  obeliscus,  but  that  it  tends  to  T. 
iculus  in  its  suddenly-pointed  spire.  Dr.  J.  E. 
Gray  makes  the  Trocliidce  the  second  family  of 
lis  Podophthalma,  the  first  section  of  the  order 
Phytophaga  in  his  arrangement.  The  Trochidce 
ire  immediately  preceded  by  the  Turbmidce 
md  followed  by  the  Stomatellida . Dr.  Gray’s 
Trochida  consist  of  the  genera  Pyramis,  Gar- 
linalia,  Trochus,  Polydonta,  Ciaugidus,  Pkorcns 
P horns  ?)  Ziziphinus , Ganthiridus  ( Cantliaridus  ?) 
Thalotia,  Mouodouta,  Gibbium,  Gibbula,  Patella, 
livona,  Talopia,  Camitia,  and  Delphinula. 

‘ Synopsis  Brit  Mas.,  1810.)  In  Woodward’s 
Manual,’  Solarium  is  referred  to  Chitonidce,  and 
Trochus  to  T urbinida . — Mug  Gyc. 

(8331)  TROGON  (APALODERMA)  REIN- 
W ARDTII,  Temm.,  is  a native  of  Java  and 
Sumatra,  where  it  was  discovered  by  Professor 
Reinwardt,  whose  name  it  bears.  This,  Mr. 
Gould  observes,  is  a scarce  bird  in  cabinets  of 
natural  history ; and  he  attributes  its  rarity  to 
ts  being  very  local,  remarking  that  the  vast  col- 
ections brought  to  this  country  by  Sir  T.  Stam- 
ord  Raffles  and  Dr.  Horsfield  did  not  contain 
m example. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(8332)  TROGONIDiE,  a family  of  Insesso- 
ial  or  Perching  Birds,  remarkable  for  the  beauly 
if  their  plumage.  Mr.  Gould’s  splendid  ‘ Mo- 
tograph  of  the  Trogonidae’  was  finished  in  1838  ; 
ind  in  the  ‘Introduction’  to  that  work  he  ob- 
•erves,  that  those  birds,  as  their  general  structure 
md  their  habits  sufficiently  indicate,  belong  to 
•lie  fissirostral  tribe  of  the  lusessores.  “ Greatly 
nsectivorous,”  says  Mr.  Gould,  “ they  seize  the 
Itting  insect  on  the  wing,  which  their  wide  gape 
mables  them  to  do  with  facility  ; while  their 
eeble  tarsi  and  feet  are  such  as  to  qualify  them 
nerely  for  resting  on  the  branches,  as  a post  of 
ibservation  whence  to  mark  their  prey  as  it 
lasses,  and  to  which,  having  given  chase,  to 
•etnrn.  As  in  all  other  groups,  however,  we 
ffiall  find  modifications  of  the  type  constituting 
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the  ground  of  generic  or  subgeneric  divisions... 
If  not  strictly  elegant  in  form,  the  Trogons  in 
the  brilliancy  of  their  plumage  are  surpassed 
only  by  the  Trochilida  : their  splendour  amply 
compensates  for  every  other  defect.  Denizens  of 
the  intertropical  regions  of  the  Old  and  New 
Wori'd,  they  shroud  their  glories  in  the  deep  and 
gloomy  recesses  of  the  forest,  avoiding  the  light  of 
day  and  the  observation  of  man  : dazzled  by  the 
brightness  of  the  meridional  sun,  morning  and 
evening  twilight  is  the  season  of  their  activity.” 
The  Trogons  are  described  as  solitary  birds, 
extremely  jealous  of  their  freedom,  never  fre- 
quenting inhabited  or  open  tracts,  and  delight- 
ing in  the  silence  of  deserts.  “ The  interior  of 
the  thickest  forests  is  their  chosen  abode  for  the 
entire  year.  They  are  sometimes  seen  on  the 
summit  of  trees  ; but  in  general  they  prefer 
the  centre,  where  they  remain  a portion  of  the 
day  without  descending  to  the  ground,  or  even 
to  the  lower  branches.  Here  they  lie  in  ambush 
for  the  insects  which  pass  within  reach,  and 
seize  them  with  address  and  dexterity.  Their 
flight  is  lively,  short,  vertical,  and  undulating. 
Though  they  thus  conceal  themselves  in  the 
thick  foliage,  it  is  not  through  distrust ; for 
when  they  are  in  an  open  space,  they  may  be 
approached  so  nearly  as  to  be  struck.  They  are 
rarely  heard  to  utter  any  cries,  except  during  the 
season  of  reproduction,  and  then  their  voice  is 
strong,  sonorous,  monotonous,  and  melancholy. 
They  have  many  cries,  from  the  sound  of  one 
of  which  their  name  is  derived.  AlPthose  whose 
habits  are  known  nestle  in  the  hollows  of  worm- 
eaten  trees,  which  they  enlarge  with  their  bills 
so  as  to  form  a comfortable  and  roomy  residence. 
The  number  of  eggs  is  from  two  to  four  and  the 
young  are  born  totally  naked,  but  their  feathers 
begin  to  start  two  or  three  days  after  their  birth. 
I he  occupation  of  the  male  during  incubation 
consists  in  watching  for  the  safety  of  his  com- 
panion, bringing  her  food,  and  amusing  her  with 
a song,  which,  though  we  should  call  it  insipid, 
is  to  her  without  doubt  the  expression  of  sensi- 
bility. Some  ol  the  Couroucous  express  the 
syllable  ‘ pio,’  repeated  many  times  in  succession 
with  a powerful  yet  plaintive  tone.  Their  accent 
almost  reminds  one  of  the  wailings  of  a child 
who  has  lost  its  way,  and  it  is  thus  that  they 
cry  to  each  other  amidst  the  silence  of  the 
forests.  As  soon  as  the  young  are  able  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves,  they  separate  from  their 
parents  to  enjoy  that  solitude  and  isolation  which 
appear  to  constitute  the  supreme  happiness  of 
the  species.  Their  aliments  are  composed  of 
larvae,  small  worms,  caterpillars,  coleoptera,  and 
berries,  which  they  swallow  entire.  The  male, 
at  various  ages,  the  female,  and  the  young  differ 
in  their  plumage,  which  has  given  rise  to  the 
institution  of  more  species  than  are  really  in  ex- 
istence. (Griffiths,  ‘ Cuvier’s  Animal  Kingdom.’) 
With  regard  to  the  geographical  distribution 
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of  the  Trogons,  Mr.  Gould  says  that  they  appear, 
on  general  survey,  to  he  divided  between  Ameri- 
ca, including  its  islands,  and  the  islands  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago  ; two  or  three  species  only 
having  yet  been  discovered  on  the  continent  of 
India,  and  those  principally  inhabiting  the  coun- 
tries bordering  the  Indian  Seas.  The  great 
nurseries  for  these  birds  in  the  Old  World  are,  he 
observes,  the  islands  of  Ceylon,  Sumatra,  Java, 
Borneo.  See.  ; while  over  the  whole  continent  of 
Africa  only  a single  species  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered. The  total  number  of  species  known 
when  Mr.  Gould  finished  his  monograph  was 
34,  23  of  which  are  inhabitants  of  America  and 
its  islands,  10  of  the  Indian  Islands  and  India 
and  one  of  Africa  ; but  he  states  in  the  preface 
that  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  many  will  yet 
be  discovered,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  World 
particularly  in  those  remote  regions  which  civilis- 
ed man  has  seldom,  if  ever,  visited. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(8333)  TROLLIUS,  a genus  of  Plants  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  lianunculacece . It  has 
a calyx  of  5 or  more  coloured  sepals,  5 or  more 
small  petals,  which  are  linear,  with  an  obscure 
depression  above  the  contracted  base ; the 
capsules,  or  follicles,  are  numerous,  and  filled 
with  obovate-angular  polished  seeds.  The  spe- 
cies are  perennial  ; they  are  not  numerous,  and 
are  found  generally  in  the  temperate  parts  of  the 
world. 

(8334)  TROLLIUS  EUROP^EUS,  European 
or  Mountain  Globe-Elower,  has  10  to  15  sepals 
involuted  in  the  form  of  a globe  ; the  petals  the 
same  length  as  the  sepals,  or  a little  shorter  ; the 
leaves  5-parted  with  the  divisions  cut  and  serra- 
ted. The  plant  is  diffused  throughout  the  north 
of  Europe,  in  moist  pastures  in  sub-alpine  dis- 
tricts. It  is  abundant  in  the  whole  chain  of  the 
Alps,  and  is  also  found  in  mountainous  districts 
in  the  north  of  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  and 
Scotland.  The  flowers  are  large  and  handsome  : 
in  Scotland  they  are  called  Luckengowans,  or 
Cabbage  Daisies.  In  some  parts  of  England 
as  well  as  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  they  are 
gathered  on  festive  occasions  for  making  garlands 
and  decorating  the  cottages  of  the  peasantry. 
There  are  two  species,  T.  Asiaticus  and  T. 
Aniericanus,  which  are  found  in  Asia  and 
America, 

(8335)  TROPyEOLACE/E,  Indian  Cresses, 
a natural  order  of  Plants.  The  plants  belonging 
to  this  order  are  smooth,  tender,  and  herbaceous 
with  diffuse  or  twining  stems,  and  alternate  peti- 
olate  peltate  leaves ; the  flowers  are  irregu- 
lar, axillary,  and  solitary ; the  calyx  has  5 
sepals,  the  upper  one  with  a long  distinct  spur ; 
the  petals  are  unequal  and  irregular  the  two  up- 
per are  sessile  and  remote,  arising  from  the 
throat  of  the  calyx,  the  three  lower  stalked,  and 
smaller,  sometimes  abortive  ; the  stamens,  8 in 
number,  perigy nous,  the  filaments  distinct ; the 
anthers  minute,  erect,  2-celled,  dehiscing  longi- 
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tudinally : ovary  consisting  of  3 carpels;  style  1 
stigmas  3,  acute;  ovules  solitary,  pendulous- 
the  fruit  is  indebiscent,  separating  into  Him 
pieces  which  surround  a common  axis;  theseedi 
are  large,  having  no  albumen,  and  filled  with  tlid 
embryo,  the  cotyledons  of  which  are  thick  am 
consolidated  together  into  a single  body ; the 
radicle  lies  within  the  projections  of  the  cotyle- 
dons.  The  species  of  this  order  differ  from  Bab 
saminacea  in  their  more  regular  flowers,  and  ii 
the  juicy  fruit  not  having  a bony  lining  to  tlW 
cells,  they  resemble  Qteraniacece  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a spur.  The  genera  belonging  to  tbit 
order  are  Tropceolum,  Mugalluna,  and  C'/iymo 
carpus,  all  of  them  natives  of  South  America. 

(8336)  TROPiEOLUM.  This  flower  is  ven 
common — the  colours  are  yellow,  light  yellow, 
and  deep  orange ; and  as  the  plant  is  a cree- 
per, it  is  well  adapted  for  trellis  work,  'flu 
leaves  are  eaten  with  sallad,  and  the  seed  whet 
green  sometimes  pickled.  Is  propagated  by  slips- 
or  seeds,  in  any  good  soil. — Riddell.  Tropteolun 
is  (from  rpinaiov),  a genus  of  Plants,  the  type  o 
the  order  Tropaolacere.  It  has  a 5-parted  calv> 
the  upper  lobe  being  furnished  with  a spur 
5 petals,  unequal,  the  three  lower  ones  smailrsi 
or  altogether  absent ; 8 stamens,  free  from  the 
base  ; 3 carpels,  some  what  erose,  kidney-shapee 
indehiscent,  furrowed,  roundish  ; the  seed  hirer 
filling  the  cell.  The  species  of  this  genus,  whin 
derives  its  name  from  the  petiole  being  inserter 
into  the  centre  of  the  leaf,  giving  it  the  form  o 
a buckler,  are  all  of  them  inhabitants  of  South 
America.  They  are  all  climbing  plants  — 
Eng.  Cyc. 

(8337)  TROIUEOLUM  ADUNCUM,  Hooker 
Indian  Cress  or  Nasturtium,  is  a native  of  both 
Mexico  and  Peru. 

(8338)  TROPiEOLUM  AZUREUM,  Purple 
Indian  Cress  or  Nasturtium,  has  the  leave: 
5-parted,  with  linear  unequal  Jaciniae  ; eqaa 
entire  bilobed  petals,  much  longer  than  tin 
calyx,  with  a spur  shorter  than  the  petals  Tin: 
plant  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Miers,  and  firs 
described  in  his  ‘ Travels  in  Chili5  and  had  beer 
previously  seen  by  Air.  Bridges  on  the  Carycair 
tie  Quillota,  4000  feet  above  the  surface  of  tin 
sea.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  blue  flowers.— 
— Eng.  Cyc. 

(S339)  TROPiEOLUM  MAJUS.  Great 
Indian  Cress  or  Nasturtium,  has  the  leaves  pel 
fate,  nerved,  orbicular,  somewhat  5-lobcd 
nerves  not  mucronate;  petals  obtuse.  This  plant 
is  also  a native  of  Peru.  It  was  introdu- 
ced into  England,  according  to  Peter  Col- 
linson,  says  Smith,  in  the  year  1616. 
has  much  larger  flowers  than  the  preceding) 
but  having  the  same  colour  and  general  appear- 
ance. The  fruit  of  this,  when  green,  like  the 
preceding  species,  is  made  into  a pickle,  fo* 
which  its  warm  biting  character  renders  it  very 
fit. — Eng.  Cyc. 
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(S340)  TROP/EOLL’M  MINUS,  Small 
Indian  Cress  or  Nasturtium  lias  p«-ltate-nervacl 
>rl)icular  leaves,  i lie  news  mucronate  at  the 
ipex  ; the  petals  each  ending  in  a bristle-like 
joint.  This  plant  is  a native  of  Peru.  It  is 
me  of  the  species  of  the  genus  that  was  earliest 
wrought  to  Europe,  and  was  cultivated  in  Eng- 
and  by  Gerarde.  It  has  deep  yellow  flowers 
freaked  with  orange  and  red.  The  whole  plant 
lossesses  an  acrid  flavour  and  odour  which  are 
jeculiar  to  this  order  and  the  Crucifer  a.  It  is 
m this  account  that  all  the  species  of  Trapaoltim 
tave  obtained  the  common  name  of  Nasturtium, 
vhieh  is  the  name  of  a genus  of  plants  belong- 
ng  to  Crucifera.  The  fruit  of  this  plant  is  pick- 
ed, and  eaten  in  the  same  way  as  capers  ; the 
lowers  and  leaves  may  also  be  catenas  a salad, 
.’here  is  a variety  in  gardens  with  double 
lowers. — Eng.  Cijc. 

(8341)  TROIUEOLUM  PENTAPIIYL- 
jUM,  Five-Leaved  Indian  Cress  or  Nasturtium, 
ias  5 h aflets  which  are  ovate  or  ovato-laneeo- 
ute,  entire,  and  stalked  ; only  2 petals,  which 
re  sessile,  acute,  quite  entire,  shorter  than  the 
alyx.  It  is  a native  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Monte 
ideo,  and  Brazil  in  the  province  of  Cisplatine. 
—Em/.  Ci/c. 

(8342)'  TROPrEOLUM  TRICOLORUM, 
he  Tricolor  Indian  Cress  or  Nasturtium,  is  a 
iative  of  Chili  at  Coquimbo.  It  has  a calyx  of 
n orange-scarlet  colour,  and  tipped  with  black, 
rhilst  the  petals  are  yellow.  It  is  the  most 
howy  and  handsome  of  the  species. — Eng.  Cyc. 
(8343)  TROP/EUM,  Mr.  Sowerby’s  name  for 
genus  of  Ammonites,  apparently  identical  with 
hiocerutites,  and  consisting  of  those  species 
vliich  have  their  whorls  disconnected,  such  ns 
Hrioceratites  Duvallii. 

(8344)  TROPHIS,  (from  rpetpu,)  a small  genus 
f Plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Arto- 
urpea.  The  species  are  found  both  in  the 
Last  and  West  Indies.  The  flowers  are  diceci- 
ms;  spike  lax,  axillary;  male,  perigone  3 
-aved,  spreading,  stamens  4 ; female,  perigone 
l-leaved  ; ovary  ovate,  1-celled,  1 -seeded;  stig- 
aa  bifid.  'The  species  form  milky  trees  with 
lternate  entire  leaves. 

(8345)  TROPHIS  AMERICANA,  the  Ra- 
coon-tree, is  23  feet  high,  and  a native  of  the 
Vest  India  Islands,  where  the  leaves  and  twigs 
nake  a wholesome  fodder  for  cattle  in  the  inland 
voody  parts  of  Jamaica.  The  drupes  are  about 
he  size  of  grapes,  and  have  a pleasant  flavour. 

(834C)  TROPHIS  ASPERA,  is  a native  of 
nd  common  in  all  parts  of  India,  sometimes 
ihrubby,  but  it  also  grows  into  a small  crooked 
ree.  its  leaves  are  oblong,  unequally  serrate, 
nd  so  scabrous  as  to  be  employed  by  the  natives 
n polishing  ivory.  The  berries  are  greedily 
taten  by  birds. 

(8347)  TROPHIS  SPINOSA,  another  Indian 
pecics,  less  common,  is  thorny  ; leaves  oblong 
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lanceolate,  grossly  serrate  towards  the  apex, 
smooth  ; female  calyx  twice  the  length  of  the 
ovary,  and  eaten  by  the  natives  in  tin  ir  curries. 
— Eng.  Cgc. 

(»348)  'BROWSER  CHECK,  is  chiefly  manu- 
factured in  the  district  ol  Cuddalore  and  in  the 
out  skirts  of  Madras,  they  are  of  various  kinds. 

(8349)  TRUBU.  This  is  the  name  of  a fish, 
the  scientific  appellation  of  which  Crawfurd  had 
not  ascertained,  but  of  which  the  salted  and  dried 
roes  form  a very  considerable  arlicle  of  trade  in  the 
western  parls  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago.  It 
seems  to  be  local,  and  like  salmon  and  some  other 
fish, to  frequent  rivers  for  the  purpose  of  spawning. 
Its  favourite  resort  is  the  muddy  eastern  coast,  of 
Sumatra,  and  more  especially  the  narrow  strait 
which  divides  Bancalis  and  some  other  low  is- 
lands from  the  main  land,  and  into  which  the 
river  of  Siak  disembogues.  At  a place  called 
Bukit-batu  (rock-hill),  a considerable  fishery  of 
the  trubu  is  carried  on,  which  is  thus  noticed  by 
Mr.  Anderson  : — “ The  river  of  Bukit-batu  is  a 
very  small  stream,  close  to  the  mouth  of  which 
stands  the  town  of  Bukit-batu,  which  is  a place 
of  considerable  trade  the  grand  staple  being  roes 
of  the  Irobo-tish,  or  telur-trobo  (trubu,  roes,  or 
eggs),  as  they  are  called.  There  there  is  a very 
extensive  fishery,  and  three  or  four  hundred 
boats,  with  two  and  three  men  in  each  , often  go 
out  at  a time  to  the  fishery,  which  is  outside  the 
straits  of  Tanjung-Jati.”  ( Teak  tree  promon- 
tory.)—Anderson’s  mission,  p.  335.  The  fishery 
of  the  trubu  is  of  immemorial  antiquity,  and  is 
referred  to  by  He  Banos  as  existing  on  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Portuguese  just  as  it  does  at  present.” 
“ The  rivers”  (of  Sumatra),  says  he  “ contain  a 
great  variety  of  fish , and  in  some  cf  them,  such 
as  that  of  Siaca  (Siak)  they  catch  small  shads 
(saves)  of  which  the  people  of  the  country  use 
the  roes  only,  and  of  these  they  have  a greater 
abundance  than  we  have  of  the  fish  themselves.” 
Decade  3,  Book  5,  chap.  1. — Crawfurd  Diction - 
ary,  page  440. 

(8350)  I RUFFLE.  A delicate  fungus  {Tuber 
Cibaritm),  esteemed  a great  deli-cacy.  They  are 
procured  in  France,  Italy  and  other  countries. — 
Faulkner. 

(8351)  TRUMPET  FLOWER.  Tide  Big- 
nonia. 

(8352)  TUBER  ACE/E,  a section  of  the  sub- 
order Gasteromycetes,  of  the  natural  order  Fungi.. 
It  is  known  by  its  sporangia  being  membrana- 
ceous, and  scattered  on  a serpentine  vein-like 
hymenium,  and  included  in  a concrete  uterus. 
The  sporidia  are  at  first  pulpy.  This  section  in- 
cludes the  genus  Tuber,  the  Common  Truffle, 
and  llhizopogon,  the  White  (Truffle.  The  species 
of  these  geneva  are  not  numerous,  and  are  found 
very  generally  diffused  throughout  the  temperate 
parts  of  the  world,  and  growing  buried  beneath 
the  soil.  The  genus  Tuber  has  a closed  uterus 
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mnibled  internally  with  veins  ; the  sporangia  nre 
pcdicilmte,  and  confined  tolhe  veins.' — Ena  Cue 
(8353)  TUBER  CIBARIUM,  the  Common 

It nme,  is  known  by  its  surface  being  warty 
and  of  a black  colour.  It  is  found  buried 
m the  soil  of  woods,  especially  beech-woods, 
sometimes  at  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  inches 
or  more.  It  is  a native  of  Europe,  and  is  also 
found  m Japan  and  the  East  Indies.  It  grows 
abundantly  in  some  parts  of  England.  This  is 
one  of  the  few  species  of  the  natural  order  Fungi 
that  is  used  ns  an  article  of  diet.  For  this  pur- 
pose they  appear  to  have  been  used  by  the 
C teeks  and  Romans  ; the  latter  especially  con- 
sidered them  a delicacy.  It  may  be  however  a 
question  as  to  whether  the  Roman  ‘ tuber’  is 
really  the  common  truffle.  There  can,  however, 
be  no  doubt  that  it  had  a similar  form,  origin, 
and  use.  I he  truffle  when  gathered  for  eating 
is  about  the  size  of  a large  walnut,  and  has  a 
very  peculiar  smell.  The  flavour  is  not  remark- 
able, and  resembles  in  some  measure  that  of  the 
mushroom  and  morel. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(8354)  TUBER  MOSCHATUM,  Musk-Scent- 
ed Truffle,  has  a roundish  smooth  blackish  ap- 
pearance, and  is  a much  rarer  plant  than  the 
last.  It  has  been  found  in  Great  Britain,  and 
is  characterised  by  the  musky  odour  which  it 
gives  out. 

The  genus  Rliizopogon  has  a sessile  uterus, 
bursting  irregularly,  and  marbled  internally  with 
anastomosing  veins  and  sessile  sporangia.  The 
R.  alb  us  of  Bulliard  is  the  Tuber  ulbus  of  older 
botanists,  and  is  called  White  Truffle,  and  by 
some  writers,  from  its  Greek  appellation,  Root- 
Beard. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(8355)  TUBICOLIDiE  (Lamarck),  a family 
of  Conchiferous  Mollusca.  Lamarck  observes 
that  the  Tubicolidce  are  undoubtedly  conchifers, 
but  of  such  great  singularity,  that  some  among 
them  have  been  referred  to  other  classes  by  mo- 
dern naturalists  ; and  he  adds  that  it  is  singular 
to  find  a bivalve  shell  inclosed  in  a testaceous 
tube,  and  still  more  singular  to  see  it  incrusted 
in  or  built  into  the  wall  of  that  tube,  and  con- 
curring to  complete  such  wall.  The  singularity 
of  the  Tubicolidce,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Pholades 
has,  he  further  remarks,  caused  a misconception 
of  the  real  essentials  of  the  shells  which  belong 
to  the  family,  namely,  two  similar,  equal,  regular 
valves,  articulated  by  a hinge.  As  in  the  shells 
of  the  Tubicolidce  there  are  some  which  have 
accessory  pieces  apart  from  these  valves  ; so, 
as  one  sees  in  the  Pholades,  some  naturalists 
have  taken  them  for  multivalve  shells,  a notion 
which  has  given  rise  to  very  odd  associations. 
The  animals  of  this  family  are  borers,  burrowing 
in  stone,  wood,  and  even  in  thick  shells  ; but 
some,  nevertheless,  live  in  the  sand. 

The  following  six  genera  are  arranged  by 
Lamarck  under  this  family  ■.—Aspergillum,  Cla- 
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Fidulana’  &pt»ria,  Teredina,  an 

(83o6)  Aspergillum  Glavaoella  and  A.  Fide 
ana. 

(3.3.17)  Aspergillum  Jaoanum  is  a native  ( 
the  Last  India  Ocean.  The  animal  of  A.vaqin 
/cram  has  been  found  by  M.  Ruppel,  and 
appears  to  bear  much  analogy  to  that  o i P holm 
It  is  a native  of  the  Red  Sea. 

(8358)  Fistulana.  This  genus  has  the  silent 
tu  mlar,  most  frequently  testaceous,  more  conve 
and  closed  posteriorly,  attenuated  towards  it 
anterior  extremity,  open  at  its  summit,  contain 
mg  a free  and  bivalve  shell  ; the  valves  equa; 
and  gaping,  when  they  are  closed.  Anim; 
having  at  its  anterior  part  two  evathiferous  cala 
mules.  (Lam.)  Fistulana  clava,  is  a native  of  tli 
East  Indian  seas.  The  Fislulance  inhabiting 
tree  tube  have  been  found  in  sands  or  hard  nun 
with  the  small  end  of  the  tube  uppermost.— 
ling.  Cyc. 

(8359)  TUBULIBRANCHIATA,  an  order  o 
Gasteropodous  Mollusca,  consists  of  the' generi 
Vermetus,  Magilus,  and  Siliquaria. 

(S3G0)  Vermetus  (Adanson),  has  a tubular  shell 
the  whorls  of  which,  in  the  early  age  of  the  animal 
foi  in  a kind  of  spire,  but  afterwards  are  prolong-, 
ed  into  a tube  more  or  less  twisted  or  bent,  like 
those  of  the  tubes  of  Serpulee. 

(8361)  Vermeti  have  been  found  at  depths 
varying  from  near  the  surface  to  twelve  fathoms 
in  sponges,  under  stones,  on  shells,  in  coral-sand, 
and  sand. 

(8362)  Siliquaria  (Brug,)  resembling  Verm  dm 
in  the  head,  in  the  position  of  the  operculum,  and 
in  the  tubular  irregular  shell,  which  has,  however, 
throughout  its  length'  a slit  which  follows  all  its 
windings,  and  which  corresponds  with  a similar 
slit  in  the  mantle  which  covers  the  branchial 
cavity.  Along  the  whole  length  of  this  slit  ad- 
heres a branchial  comb,  composed  of  a great 
quantity  of  foliations,  distinct  and,  as  it  were,  tu- 
bular. Linnaeus  placed  them  with  the  Serpulee, 
and  Cuvier  observes  that  in  these  later  times  some 
have  believed  that  they  belong  to  the  class  of 
Annelids.  Thus  Lamarck  supposed  Siliquaria 
as  well  as  Ver  inilia  to  be  approximated  to  the 
Serpulee. 

Seven  recent  and  ten  fossil  species  have  been 
recorded. 

(8363)  Siliquaria  mnricata,  a native  of  the 
Indian  Seas,  may  be  taken  as  an  example. — Eng. 
Cyc. 

(8364)  TUGAR.  Tiraimun  ; upaoon  taber- 
N^LMONTANA  coroxaria.  The  sweet-scented 
wood  and  root  are  imported  from  Delliie  and 
Ivotah:  considered  and  used  as  a stimulant ; but 
chiefly  used  in  scents. — Gen.  Med.  Top.p.  152. 

(8365)  TUK1IM-GANDAH.  A seed  from 
Delliie,  considered  astringent.  — Gen.  Med.  Top- 
p.  152. 
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(3366)  TUKM-KURPU8.  Seed  of  a plant  from 
Delliie,  astringent,  and  stimulating,  given  in 
flatulent  indigestion,  two  Rupees  a seer. — 
Qen.  Med.  Top.  p.  159. 

(S3  6 7)  TUNG  OIL  TREE,  of  China.  “ This,” 
said  lie,  “ is  the  Tung-oil  tree,  which  yields  a 
valuable  oil,  much  used  by  carpenters;  this  is 
tin-  Lew-san  tree  (Crypt omeria  Japonica),  valued 
fur  its  ornamental  appearance  and  fine  timber.” 
. — Res.  among  the  Chi,  p 184. 

(8368)  TUNICATA,  a family  of  Acephaloid 
mollusca.  Forbes  and  Hanley,  in  their  ‘ History 
of  British  Mollusca,’  describe  three  genera  of 
Tunic uta  : — 

1.  Ascidia , — Body  sessile, covered  with  a cori- 
aceous or  gelatinous  tunic ; branchial  orifice  8- 
lobecl  and  6-lobed.  There  are  16  species  of  this 
senus  found  on  the  British  coasts. 

2.  Molgula,  E.  Forbes. — Body  more  or  less 
globular,  attached  or  free,  with  a membranous 
;unic,  usally  invested  with  extraneous  matter  ; 
orifices  on  very  contractile  and  naked  tubes ; 
:he  b ranchial  6-lobed,  Two  species  are 
British. 

3.  Cynthia  of  which  there  are  13  species. — 
Fug.  Cyc. 

(8369)  TUPAIA,  Sir  T.  Stamford  Raffles’s 
lame  for  a genus  of  Mammalia  which  Dr.  Hors- 
ieid  places  among  Cuvier’s  Insectivorous  Car- 
mssiers,  the  Ferce  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  Falculala 
>f  Illiger.  It,  has  the  following  geneiic  charac- 
ters : — Head  oblong  depressed.  Snout  long, 
;c] ually  attenuated  ; nostrils  lateral,  semilunar. 
HIyes  very  large,  and  rather  prominent.  Ears 
arge  and  oblong.  Body  cylindrical,  covered 
vith  close  fur  and  soft  hairs.  Tail  longer  than 
he  body,  linear,  compressed.  Feet,  plantigrade 
nd  pentadactyle,  the  soles  naked  the  toes  com- 
iressed  and  the  claws  falcular.  In  the  Malayan 
tinguage  the  name  of  Tupai  is  a general  term  for 
arious  small  animals  which  have  the  external 
onn  and  agility  of  the  squirrel. 

(8370)  TUPAIA  JAVANICA  ; Bangsring,  or 
iinsring,  of  the  Javanese.  Dr.  Horsfield  says  that 
his  species  has  the  appearance  of  a sprightly  ani- 
aal,  a character  with  which  its  manners,  as  far 
s they  are  known,  perfectly  agree.  “ Its  body,” 
ays  Dr.  Horsfield, “ is  graceful  and  handsomely 
jrmed,  and  its  limbs  are  slender  and  fitted  for 
rent  agility  : its  size  and  exterior  habits  so  near- 
t resemble  the  individuals  of  that  family  which 
lliger  has  denominated  Animalia  Agil'ia,  that, 
n a superficial  view,  it  lias  been  considered  to  be- 
ing to  it.  Our  animal  agrees  with  one  of  the 
lost  numerous  sections  of  this  family,  the  Squir- 
els,  in  the  form  of  the  body,  the  proportional 
ingth  of  the  extremities,  the  breadth  of  the  tail, 
nd  the  faculty  of  carrying  it  on  the  back  as  a 
lume  ; but  the  succeeding  details  will  show  that 
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it s structure  and  organisation  are  essentially  difte- 
rent.” 

2 2 14 

Dental  Formula  — Incisors,—  ; Canines, — ; Molars—  . 

0 2 12 

Dr  Horsfield  describes  the  claws  as  sharp, 
compressed,  and  curved  ; and,  in  comparison  with 
those  of  Sorex  and  several  other  genera  of  this 
order,  of  considerable  strength  : they  are,  he  ob- 
serves, individually  supported  by  a small  pro- 
tuberance similar  to  that  which  is  found  in  the 
Tam;  and  the  construction  of  the  claws  in  the 
Bangsring  is  adapted,  he  remarks,  to  the  same 
food  and  habits  as  those  of  the  other  species  of 
Tupaia.  The  linear  tail,  of  the  same  length  as  the 
body,  is  compressed,  with  the  hairs  spreading  far 
on  each  side  ; but,  adds  Dr.  Horsfield,  it  is  less  full 
and  ornamental  than  in  the  Squirrel.  The  fur  of 
the  Bangsring  is  close,  silky,  and  delicate,  with 
a few  longer,  more  rigid,  and  darker-colored  hairs 
dispersed  among  the  long  and  straight  hairs  close- 
ly applied  to  the  skin,  with  which  the  back,  neck, 
sides,  tail  and  extremities  above  are  furnished. 
The  upper  parts  are  brown  slightly  diversi- 
fied with  gray  of  different  shades  ; the  lower  parts 
dirty  white,  with  a slight  tint  of  grayish  : the  tail 
agrees  with  the  upper  parts ; and  the  scapular 
line,  is  nearly  an  inch  long. 

The  Bangsring  fell  under  Dr.  Horsfield’s  ob- 
servation during  an  early  period  of  his  researches 
in  Java.  In  traversing  the  province  of  Blamban- 
gan,  in  1806,  he  discovered  it  in  the  extensive 
forests  which  almost  entirely  cover  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  island  ; and  he  thinks  that  its 
range,  though  it  may  not  be  confined  exclusively 
to  that  province,  is  extremely  limited. 

Sir  Stamford  Raffles  states  that  a tame  Tupaia 
ferruginea  was  suffered  to  go  about  at  perfect 
liberty,  ranged  in  freedom  over  the  whole  house, 
and  never  failed  to  present  himself  on  the  break- 
fast and  dinner  table,  where  he  partook  of  fruit 
and  milk. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(8371)  TURANJ-BIJ,  Turanjabeen,  Sacchar- 
ine grain  imported  from  Bombay  used  in  pur- 
ges; one  seer  costs  ten  rupees. — Genl.  Med.  Top. 
p.  153. 

(8372)  TURBANDS,  COTTON.  The  princi- 
pal site  of  this  manufacture  formerly  was  the 
Town  of  Arnee  in  the  Chingulput  district,  but 
they  are  now  made  at  Oopada  in  the  Rajalunun- 
dry  district  and  also  in  the  district  of  Madras. 

(8373)  TURBANDS,  SILK.  The  principal 
site  of  the  manufacture  of  these  silk  Turbands 
was  Seringapatam  in  Mysore.  They  are  of  a pink 
colour  and  are  sold  at  from  Rupees  10  to  25 
Rupees  each. 

(8374)  TURBINID/E,  a family  of  Gasteropo- 
dous  Mollusca , Linnaeus  places  his  genus  Turbo 
in  his  last  edition  of  the  ‘ Systema  Naturae’,  be- 
tween Trochus  and  Helix,  with  the  following  cha- 
racters : — Animal  a Umax,  orSlug.  Shell  univalve 
spiral  solid.  Aperture  narrowed, orbiculate,  entire* 
In  Woodward’s  • Manual  of  the  Mollusca’  the 
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Tnrbiuida  are  tints  defined  Shell  spiral,  tur- 
binated 01  pyramidal,  nacreous  inside ; opercu- 
lum _ calcareous  and  paucispiral,  or  horny  and 
muliispirial.  Animal  with  a short  muzzle;  eyes 
pedunculated  at  the  outer  bases  of  the  long  and 
•slender  tentacles ; head  and  sides  ornamented 
with  Ringed  lobes  and  tentacular  filaments  (cirri) ; 
branchial  plume  single  ; lingual  ribbon  long  and 
linear,  chiefly  contained  in  the  visceral  cavitv  ; 
median  teeth  broad ; laterals  5,  denticulated ; 
uncini  very  numerous  (sometimes  nearly  1 00) , 
slender,  with  hooked  points.  The  shells  of  nearly 
all  the  Turbinidce  are  brilliantly  pearly,  when  the 
epidermis  and  outer  layer  o(  shell  are  removed. 
Many  of  them  are  used  in  this  state  for  orna- 
mental purposes.  The  following  genera  are  em- 
braced in  the  family  thus  defined. — Eng,  Ci/c. 

(8375)  Turbo.  Shell  turbinated,  solid ; whorls 
■convex,  often  grooved  or  turberculated  ; aperture 
large,  rounded,  slightly  produced  in  front ; oper- 
culum shelly  and  solid,  callous  outside  and 
smooth,  or  variously  grooved  and  mammillated, 
internally  horny  and  pauoispiral.  In  T.  sar- 
vinticus  the  exterior  of  the  operculum  is  botryoid- 
al,  like  some  of  the  tufaceous  deposits  of  petri- 
fying wells.  Animal  with  pectinated  head  lobes. 
There  are  60  recent  species  which  are  found 
principally  in  tropical  seas.  The  fossil  species 
amount  to  360,  found  in  the  Lower  Silurian 
rooks. 

(8376)  Phasianella. — Shell  elongated,  polish- 
ed, richly  coloured  ; whorls  convex ; aperture  oval, 
not  pearly  ; inner  lip  callous,  outer  thin  ; oper- 
culum shelly,  callous  outside,  subspiral  inside. 

The  Phasianella  are  always  smooth.  This 
polish,  and  still  more  their  continual  movements, 
prevent  them  from  being  covered  with  Serpulce, 
Flustrce,  and  other  parasites  which  encrust  slug- 
gish shells.  This  agitation  makes  it  difficult  for 
them  to  preserve  the  contour  of  their  aperture 
perfect,  for  it  is  very  frail.  Woodward  records  25 
recent  and  70  fossil  species. 

(8377)  Imperator  has  the  shell  trochiform, 
thick,  with  a flat  or  concave  base ; whorls  keeled 
or  stellated  ; aperture  angulated  outside,  brilli- 
antly pearly  ; operculum  shelly.  The  species, 
about  20  in  number,  are  found  in  South  Africa, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 

(8378)  Trochus.  [tkochid.b  ] 

(8379)  Rolella. — Shell  lenticular,  polished  ; 
spine  depressed  ; base  callous  ; lingual  teeth  13  ; 
uncini  numerous,  subequal.  There  are  10  species 
found  in  India,  the  Philippines,  China,  and  New 
Zealand. 

(8380)  Monodonla. — Shell  turbinated,  few- 
whorled  ; whorls  spirally  grooved  and  granulat- 
ed ; lips  thickened  internally  and  grooved  ; col- 
umella toothed,  more  or  less  prominently  and 
irregula  rlv  ; operculum  horny  and  many  whorled. 
There  are'  1 0 species  found  in  West  Africa,  the 
lied  Sea,  India,  and  Australia, 

There  are  80  fossil  speics. 
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(8381)  Stomatella.-^-  Shell  ear-shaped,  regular 
spire  small;  aperture  oblong,  very  large  and 
o mque, nacreous  ; lip  thin, even-edged  ; operculum 
circular  horny,  multi-spiral.  They  are  found  on 
reels  and  under  stones  at  low-water. 

Twenty  species  are  recorded  from  the  Cape 
India,  North  Australia,  China,  Japan,  and  the 
Philippines. 

(8382)  Broderipia,  Gray.— Shell  minute, 
limpet-shaped,  with  a posterior  submargiual 
apex  ; aperture  oval,  as  large  as  the  shell,  brilli- 
antly nacreous.  Three  species  are  found  in  the 
Philippines,  Grimwood’s  Island,  and  the  South 
Seas.  (Cuming). 

(8383)  TURBITl-I,  (Mineral).  The  name 
given  by  chemists  to  the  sub-sulphate  of  mercury. 

(8384)  TURBITH,  Tuupeth.  The  corti- 
cal part  of  the  root  of  a species  of  Convolvulus, 
brought  from  different  pans  of  the  East  Indies’. 
It  is  a londsh  root,  about  the  thickness  of  the 
finger,  resinous,  heavy,  of  a brownish  hue  with- 
out; and  whitish  within.  It  is  used  in  medicine. 
— Lewis’s  Mai.  Med. 

(8385)  TURBOOZ  — Cucurbita  Citrul- 
lus. — Water  Melon.  This  is  grown  in  the  bed  of 
rivers  in  the  hot  season,  but  maybe  cultivated  in 
gardens  during  the  rains. — Riddell. 

(8386)  TURBOT,  BRACHIRUS  : A small, 
flat  Tennsserim  fish  with  the  aspect  of  the 
turbot,  with  two  pectorals,  the  dorsal,  caudal 
and  anal  united,  and  of  a dark  grey  colour  on  the 
upper  or  right  side,  is  sometimes  in  market. — 
Mason. 


(8387)  TURDUS.  Thrush.  M.  Homeverhas 
discriminated  the  Missel  Thrush  conimonin  the 
W.  Himalaya  from  Tardus  viscivorus  of  Europe 
and  has  designated  it  T.  Hodgsoni:  it  certainly 
does  appear  to  be  somewhat  larger  than  the 
European  bird,  with  more  of  the  albescent  hue 
on  the  outer  tail-feathers  ; and  these  differences 
must  be  admitted  to  be  appreciable,  however 
trivial,  and  whatever  may  be  the  value  to  be 
rightly  attached  to  them  : that,  however,  is 
a subsequent  consideration,  in  which  zoolo- 
gists are  never  likely  to  concur;  but  all  will 
admit  that  every  appreciable  difference  should  be 
noted,  whether  or  not  it.  be  desirable  that  a new 
specific  name  should  be  imposed  in  every  such 
instance. — Cal.  Rev. 


(83S8)  TURMERIC, 

Zur-sootl,  Tumr,  Arab. 

Arsina,  Can. 

Tumr,  Egypt. 

Keang  whang.  Chin. 

Hullud  Huldee,  Daroo- 
Hullud  (an  inferior 
kind),  Hind. 

Turtumaglio,  It. 

The  dried  roots  or  bulbs  of  a tropical  plant 
{Curcuma  longa),  are  oblong,  tough,  externally 
vellowish-gray,  and  internally  of  a deep  yellow 


Curcuma,  Lat. 

Zurd  clioobeh,  Pers. 
Kuvkum,  Heb. 
Haridra,  Sans. 
Munjil,  Tam. 
Passapoo,  Pampi,  Tee. 
Mangellacua,  Mae. 
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colour,  with  an  aromatic  smell,  and  a bitterish 
acrid  taste.  In  India  turmeric  is  used  ns  an 
ingredient  in  curries,  in  dyeing,  in  medicine, 
and  in  some  of  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the 
Hindoos.  It  is  produced  in  Bengal,  Java, 
China,  Malabar,  and  other  places.—  Faulkner. 
This  article  of  commerce  is  furnished  by  the  bran- 
ches of  the  rhizome,  or  root-stock  of  the  Cur- 
cuma longn,  and  C.  rotunda,  plants  which  are 
natives  of  Eastern  Asia,  but  have  been  grown  in 
England  and  the  West  Indies.  They  thrive  well 
in  a rich  light  soil,  and  are  readily  increased  by 
offsets  from  the  roots.  In  the  East  Indies,  where 
it  is  known  as  Huldee,  turmeric  is  much  employ- 
ed in  dyeing  yellow  principally  silks,  but  the 
color  is  very  fugitive.  It  is  also  used  medicinally 
as  an  aromatic  carminative  and  as  a condiment 
it  enters  into  the  composition  ol  curry  sauce 
or  powder,  and  many  other  articles  of  Indian 
cookery.  It  is  cordial  and  stomachic,  and  con- 
sidered by  the  native  doctors  of  India  an  excellent 
application  in  powder  for  cleansing  foul  ulcers. 
It  is  grown  in  and  exported  chiefly  from  Bengal 
and  Malabar,  Madras,  Java,  and  China.  The 
turmeric  of  Java  is  in  high  estimation  in  the 
European  markets,  ranking  next  to  that  of 
China  and  being  much  superior  to  that  of  Bengal 
I’he  price  of  turmeric  in  London  is  from  32  s. 
,o  20  s.  per  cwt.,  according  to  quality.  The 
entries  for  home  consumption  are  about  4,000  to 
5,000  cwts.  annually.  It  is  better  shipped  in 
basics  or  cases  than  in  bags.  A kind  of  arrow- 
root  is  prepared  from  C.  angustifolia  another 
species  of  this  tribe  of  plants.  Amaranthus 
jangeticus,  and  another  species,  are  much  cultiva- 
,ed  bv  the  Hindoos  for  their  stews  and  curries. 
Die  quan'itv  and  value  of  the  curry  stuff  imported 
nto  Ceylon  chiefly  from  India  lias  been  ia  the 
last  few  years  as  follows  ; — 

Quantity. 


Years 

cwt 

Package. 

Value. 

1847 

6,866 

1848 

9,98  L 

1349 

29,347 

109 

9,664 

1850 

24,399 

300 

7,267 

1851 

31,550 



9,446 

1852 

9,036 

Curry  stuff’ 

was 

imported  to 

the  ex 

if  32,000  cwt.  in  1 852.  There  are  two  vnrie- 
ies  of  turmeric  usually  sent  into  Europe  from 
he  East  (whence  all  the  turmeric  imported  into 
Europe  is  obtained),  the  “ long”  turmeric  {Cur  cu- 
ria longd),  and  the  “ round,”  or  as  it  is  better 
mown  the  “ Chinese  turmeric.”  The  latter  des- 
cription is  very  rare,  the  former  is  the  common 
irticle  of  commerce.  According  to  one  cor- 
espondent, Mr.  Hepburn,  chemist,  of  Fal- 
noutli,  Jamaica,  the  common  or  long  turmeric 
s indigenous  in  rather  damp,  soils,  its  locality 
vicinity  of  rivers,  watercourses 
In  this  respect  it  differs  from 
requires  a rather  dry  soil  for 


Jeing 


iu  the 
ind  sporings. 
finger,  which 
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its  cullure.  Sinnnonds  is  not  aware  that 
this  plant  possesses  the  property  of  impove- 
rishing the  soil  like  the  ginger.  From  the 
general  habits  of  the  plant  in  its  natural  state, 
we  may  gather  the  following  rules  for  our 
guidance  in  its  culture. 


The 


plants  should  be 
laid  down  in  rows  of  five  or  six  inches  distant 
from  each  other,  in  a soil  moderately  damp,  of 
an  aluminous  or  clayey  nature,  and  free  to  a 
great  extent  of  the  more  soluble  alkalies,  po- 
tash and  soda,  as  these,  by  absorption,  may  des- 
troy the  coloring  matter  of  the  plant,  and  so 
diminish  its  value  as  a dye-stuff.  Finally,  in 
preparing  the  roots  for  exportation,  they  should: 
be  cleansed  from  all  earthy  practicles,  exposed 
for  drying  in  the  shade,  and  without  any  fur- 
ther preparation  bagged  for  shipment.  The 
coloring  matter  of  turmeric  is  of  an  orange  yellow 
color,  exceedingly  delicate  and  capable  of  change, 
either  from  the  action  of  light  or  of  alkalies, 
which  turn  it  to  a dark  brown  color.  It  is 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  readily  soluable 
in  an  alkaline  solution,  becoming  dark  brown. 
Alcohol  extracts  the  coloring  matter.  The  U3e& 
to  which  turmeric  is  applied  are  two  : as  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  curry  powder  and  paste,  and  as  a dye 
for  silk.  It  was  some  time  ago  used  as  a medi- 
cine ; but  though  retained  in  the  “ Pharmacopoei- 
as” of  the  present  day,  it  is  entirely  discarded  by 
the  practitioner  as  a curative  agent.  The  best 
Bengal  and  Malabar  turmeric  fetches  a price 
nearly  as  high  as  that  of  ginger,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  West  India  planter  could  not  send 
it  into  the  British  market  quite  ns  cheap  as  the 
East  India  trader.  According  to  Dallas,  397 
bags  of  turmeric  were  exported  from  Jamaica  in 
1 797.  Turmeric  is  grown  about  the  city  of 
Patna  and  Behar.  It  is  much  cultivated  about 
Calcutta  and  all  parts  of  Bengal.  One  acre 
yields  about  200  lbs.  of  the  fresh  root  It  is  also 
grown  on  the  central  table  land  of  A Afghanistan. 
The  exports  from  Calcutta  in  1841  were  11,000 
Indian  manners,  and  28,137  in  1842.  The  value 
of  that  exported  from  Madras  in  1839  was 
40,000  rupees,  or  £4,000  ; in  1840  £4,200.  The 
quantity  shipped  from  that  Presidency  in  1850 
was  6,877  bags.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dacca  about  200  lbs.  of  seed  is  sown  to 
the  beegali,  measuring  80  cubits  by  80,  and 
the  yield  is  from  640  to  800  lbs.  140  tons 
were  imported  into  Liverpool  in  1849,  for  dye- 
ing and  for  curries  ; 414  tons  in  1850  ; 11,554 
bags  and  packages  in  1851  ; and  only  3,595 
ditto  in  1852.  The  price  in  January  1853  was, 
for  Bengal,  10s.  to  12s,;  China,  l*2s.  to  14s., 
and  Malabar  9s.  to  11s.  the  cwt.  The  imports 
into  London  were  18  tons  in  1248,  191  tons  in 
1848,  260  in  1849,  and  S 7 0 tons  in  1850,  In 
China  turmeric  is  used  with  Prussian  blue  in 
coloring  and  facing  ten. — Simmnvds. 

Specimens  at  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1855. 
were  exhibited  as  a root  from  Tricliinopoly, 
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Tinnevally,  Madura  &c.  and  in  a prepar- 
ed state  from  Goa.  ihe  root  affords  a yellow 
dye  which  is  brilliant,  but  not  permanent.  It 
enters  into  curries  and  is  largely  used  by  na- 
tive females  as  a paste  to  colour  their  faces.  Dr. 
leieiia  considered  Madras  turmeric  *£  as  the 
most  showy  of  all  kinds  of  Turmeric,”  and  the 
Jury  observe  the  tubers  are  very  large  and  the 
colour  a bright  yellow. — AI.  E.  J.  R.  Turmeric 
is  now  imported  into  England  to  the  extent  of 
upwards  of  800  tons,  a portion  of  this  is.  used 
iu  dyeing.  Besides  using  turmeric  for  both 
food  and  medicine,  the  Burmese  and  Karens  dye 
with  it  a bright  yellow,  but  it  is  not  very 
permanent. — Mason. 

Ttuineric,  its  adulterations. — Erom  what  has 
been  shown  above  it  will  have  been  seen  that 
Turmeric  powder  consists  of  the  ground  tubers  of 
Curcuma  longa,  a plant  which  is  extensively  cul- 
tivated in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta,  iii  Ben- 
gal as  also  in  China  and  Cochin  China.  The  bulbs 
are  small  and  furnished  with  numerous  long 
palmate  tubers,  internally  of  a deep  orange  colour. 
There  are  two  descriptions  of  tubers  the  one  round, 
the  other  long;  but  both  are  yielded  by  the  same 
plant.  The  first  are  round,  oval  or  ovate,  about 
two  inches  long,  and  one  inch  in  diameter,  point- 
ed at  one  end,  and  marked  externally  with  nu- 
merous annular  wrinkles.  The  second  are 
cylindrical,  not  exceeding  in  thickness  the  little 
finger  ; two  or  three  inches  long,  somewhat  con 
torted,  tuberculated.  Both  kinds  are  yellowish, 
externally  more  or  less  orange  yellow,  passing 
into  reddish-brown.  The  fractured  surface  has 
a waxy  appearance.  The  odour  is  aromatic, 
somewhat  analogous  to  ginger,  but  peculiar  ; 
the  taste  is  aromatic.  When  chewed,  it  tin- 
ges the  saliva  yellow.  Its  powder  is  orange 
yellow.  The  tubers  are  frequently  worm- 
eaten.  The  following  varieties  of  turmeric  are 
known  in  the  English  markets,  and  are  thus 
described  by  Dr.  Pereira:  — 

1.  China  Turmeric. — This  sort  consists  of 
smooth,  plump,  round,  and  long  tubers,  of  a 
greenish  hue  extenally.  They  yield  a bright 
powder,  and  on  that  account  are  much  preferred 
for  medical  purposes.  Thence  they  fetch  a 
higher  price  than  any  other  sorts  of  turmeric. 
Probably  if  much  of  it  were  brought  to  market  it 
would  not  fetch  more  than  the  Bengal  sort. 

2.  Bengal  Turmeric. — This  sort  consists  of 
thin  or  narrow  long  tubers  which  are  moderately 
smooth  externally,  and  of  a greyish  dull  yellow 
colour.  They  break  with  a deep  reddish  fracture. 
Although  from  the  dull  appearance  of  its  narrow 
tubers,  it  is  not  a very  inviting  sort  to  the 
inexperienced  eye,  yet  it  fetches  a higher  price 
than  the  Madras  sort,  on  account  of  it  s being  a 
much  stronger  dye. 

3  Madras  Turmeric. — This  is  the  most  showy 
of  all  the  kinds  of  turmeric.  It  consists  princi- 
pally of  large  long  tubers,  but  mixed  with  trans- 
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'eise  sections  of  round  tubers.  Externally  the 
tubers  are  marked  by  longitudinal  wrinkles,  the 
surface  ot  which  is  rubbed  and  bright  yellow  • 
internally  the  colour  is  that  of  a fresh  fractured' 
surface  of  gamboge. 

4 Malabar  Turmeric  and  Bombay  Turmeric.  ~ 
The  sort  is  not  constantly  found  in  the  market. 
It  consists  principally  of  long  tubers,  the  round 
tubers  being  few,  and  of  a very  inferior  quality.. 
This  sort  of  turmeric  is  smaller  and  more  shri- 
velled than  l he  Madras  sort,  but  otherwise  soine-: 
what  resembles  it. 

5 Java  Turmeric. — Not  frequently  found  in 
the  English  market,  in  a general  way  it  may  be’ 
said  to  resemble  the  China  sort.  It  consists  of 
both  round  and  long  tubers,  but  chiefly  the  lat- 
ter. They  have  a greenish-yellow  hue  Under  the 
name  of  bulbs  of  Batavian  Turmeric,  Dr.  II assail; 
received  a sample  of  round  tubers,  said  to  be' 
from  Java.  Dr.  'I.  Martins  notices  this  sort  as 
having  been  brought,  for  many  years,  from 
Batavia,  and  adds  that  it  contains  much  colouring 
matter,  and  is  probably  the  produce  of  Curcuma 
viridiflora. 

The  composition  of  Turmeric  is  shown  in  the 
following  Analysis. 

John’s  Analysis. 


Yellow  volatile  nil 1 

Curcumin,  10  to  1 1 

Yellow  extractive II  to  12 

Gum,  14 

Woody  fibre,  57 

Water  and  loss, 7 to  5 
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Vogel  and  Pellitiers  Analysis. 


Acrid  volatile  oil. 
Curcumin. 

Brown  colouring 


Starch. 

Wondy  fibre. 
Chloride  of  calcium. 
Turmeric. 


matter. 

Gum  (a  little) 

The  wood  curcumin  is  applied  to  the  resinous 
colouring  matter  of  turmeric,  which  is  soluble 
only  in  ether.  The  cheapness  of  turmeric-powder 
and  the  comparatively  small  quantity  ot  it  used  ex- 
plain the  reason  of  its  having  hitherto  not.  reach- 
ed the  hands  of  the  adulterator.  Turmeric  is  tree 
of  duty  Wholesale  price,  6 s.  to  14  s.  per.  cvvl. 
— Food  and  its  Adulterations,  p.  296. 


(8389)  TURNIPS.— Brassica  Rapa.  In 
general  grow  indifferently  at  Madras,  require  a 
free  light  soil  ; for  growing  this  vegetable,  the 
manure  applied  to  the  soil  ought  to  be  kept 
near  the  surface,  there  is  one  variety,  the  yellow 
Maltese  worthy  of  a trial  on  the  plains  ; raised 
from  seed,  sown  broad  cast,  when  the  plants  have 
formed  a few  leaves  they  should  be  thinned  to 
about  6 inches  apart ; used  in  soups,  stews,  &C- 
— Jajfrey.  UJ 

(8390)  TURNIPS,  ANNUAL,  are  cultivated 
in  all  parts  of  the  Deccan  at  the  commencement  of 
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the  rains  and  the  cold  weather.  They  continue 
until  the  latter  end  of  February,  and  go  to  seed 
easily.  The  soil  should  be  rich  and  light,  and 
thev  may  be  sown  broad-cast,  and  then  trans- 
planted,either  in  rows  or  ridges,  and  a space 
of  at  least  six  fingers’  breadth  allowed  between 
each.  In  the  rains  a small  caterpillar  is  bred 
on  the  leaves,  which,  if  not  removed,  will  des- 
troy the  whole.  The  sorts  are  white,  and  red  ; 
one  species  grows  above  the  ground. — Riddell. 

(8891)  TURPENTINE. 

Ratenuj-roomie.  Butum, 

Arab. 

Terebenthiue,  Fr. 

Turpentin,  Ger. 

Turpiutine,  Guz.  Hind. 

Trementiua,  It. 

A name  for  several  juices  of  trees, 


Teebinthina,  Lat, 

Kota,  Nep. 

Zungbarie  Pers. 
Tcrpentyna,  Pol. 
Skipidar,  Rus. 

Kelon  ka  tel,  Hind. 

chiefly  of 

the  pine  tribe.  They  agree  in  most  of  their 
properties,  being  originally  fluid  and  trans- 
parent, of  strong  and  rather  pleasant  odour,  and 
r pungent  taste  ; inflammable,  and  soluable  in 
oils,  alcohol,  and  ether,  but  not  in  water.  Tur- 
pentine is  largely  employed  iu  the  arts,  especi- 
dly  in  painting  and  varnishing,  also  in  surgery 
— Waterston.  The  sources  are  as  under. 

(8392)  Larix  (or  Cedrus)  Beodara  (Deodar 
ind  Kelon),  or  Himalayan  Cedar,  is  an  elegant 
find  lofty  tree,  hardy  as  the  Larch,  and  yielding 
valuable  timber.  It  has  been  extensively  intro- 
iuced  into  England  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  is  interesting  as  having  been  long 
;mployed  in  medicine  by  the  Hindoos,  and  known 
oven  to  Avicenna.  ( Hindoo  Med.  36.)  Its  Tur- 
pentine, known  by  the  name  kelon-he-tel , is  in 
great  repute  in  the  North-west  of  India,  from 
its  stimulant  properties  and  power  of  healing  deep- 
seated  ulcers,  as  in  elephants  and  camels. — Royle. 

(8393)  Turpentine.  Common.  Terebinthina  Vul- 
gar is.  L.  D.  Resina  liquida,  L.  Fluid  Resin  of 
Pinus  svlvestris,  Linn.,  of  various  species  of 
Finns  and  ot  Abies,  E.  Common  Turpentine 
either  exudes  naturally  or  from  incisions 
from  most  trees  of  the  Pine  tribe,  as  also 
from  Pintado.  Terebi.nl/ius  {pope  333).  It  con- 
sists of  Resin  intimately  mixed  with  a Vol- 
atile Oil,  known  in  its  separated  or  distilled  state 
as  Oil  ot  I urpentine.  Iu  time,  all  Turpentines 
become  converted  into  Resins,  from  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  Oil  and  by  its  oxidation.  They  all 
soften  by  heat,  burn  readily,  are  soluble  in  Al- 
cohol and  Ether,  unite  with  the  fixed  Oils,  and 
resemble  each  other  very  closely  in  taste  and 
smell  ; but  differ  iu  being  more  or  less  white  or 
dark-coloured,  and  in  the  odour  and  taste  being 
more  or  less  agreeable.  Water  acquires  only  a 
little  of  their  properties,  but  they  may  be  made 
into  an  emulsion  with  eggs  or  vegetable  Muci- 
lage. Common  Turpentine  used  to  be  procured 
from  Pinus  sylvestris,  as  it  still  is  in  many 
parts  of  Europe,  and  also  from  P.  maritima, 
which  yields  the  Bourdeaux  Turpentine,  and 
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in  wilder  the  galipot  of  the  French  But  Dr. 
Pereira  has  shown  that  almost  the  whole  quantity 
ofTurpentine  imported  to  England  is  froinAmeri- 
ca.  This  is  procured  chiefly  from  P.  palustris, 
partly  also  from  the  P.  Tceda.  This  Turpentine  is 
viscid,  semifluid,  of  a dull  light  yellowish  colour, 
with  a warm,  acrid,  rather  bitter  taste,  and  a 
moderate  terebinthinate  odour.  When  fresh,  it 
yields  17  per  cent,  of  Oil  ofTurpentine.  ( W . 
and  Z?.)  The  Bourdeaux  Turpentine  is  whitish, 
turbid,  separates  upon  standing  into  a transpar- 
ent liquid  and  into  a granular  honey-like  semi- 
fluid. It  is  acrid  and  nauseous  in  taste,  and  of 
a disagreeable  smell;  yields  about  20  per  cent, 
of  Oil.  M.  Faure  discovered  that  it  might  be 
solidified  by  the  aid  of  a 32nd  part  of  Magnesia. 
Common  Turpentine  yields  Oil  of  Turpentine 
and  Resin,  q.  v.,  and  is  a constituent  of  Ung. 
Elemi  (p.  345)  and  of  Emp.  Galbani  (p.  424). 
— Royle. 

(8394)  Venice  Turpentine.  Terebinthina  Veneta 
E • D.  Fluid  Resinous  exudation  of  Larix  europrea. 
Venice  Turpentine.  This,  when  genuine,  is  a 
thick  tenacious  fluid,  usually  of  a cloudy  appear- 
ance, of  a yellowish-green  tint,  acrid  and  bitter 
in  taste,  of  a strong  peculiar  odour.  It  is  sold 
in  Paris  as  Strasburgh  Turpentine,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished by  being  less  liable  than  others  to 
solidify.  ( Quibourt  and  Pereira .)  Dr.  Thomson 
stated  long  since  that  the  Venice  Turpen- 
tine of  the  shops  was  imported  from  America  : 
this  is  therefore  only  a substitute.  What  is 
usually  sold  is  a mixture  of  Oil  of  Turpentine 
with  common  Resin.  Venice  Turpeniine  is  in- 
tended to  be  a constituent  of  Emp.  Cantharidis, 
E.  and  of  Ung.  Infusi  Cantharidis,  E. — Royle. 

(8395)  Canada  Balsam.  Terebinthina  (Balsam- 
um,  E.  D.)  Canadensis  L.  Fluid  Resin  of  Abies 
(1  in  us,  I,.  D.)  balsamea.  Canada  Balsam  is 
procured  by  breaking  the  vesicles  which  natural- 
ly ioirn  upon  the  trunks  and  branches,  and  then 
collecting  their  fluid  contents.  It  is  often  called 
Balm  of  Gilead  When  fresh,  it  is  nearly  colour- 
less, of  light  yellow  colour,  transparent  like  thin 
honey  ; solidifies  slowly  ; is  of  a strong,  rather 
agreeable  odour,  and  a bitterish,  rather  acrid 
taste.  It  is  also  obtained  by  making  incisions 
into  the  tree.  Strasburgh  l urpentine  is  sometimes 
substituted  for  it  .—Royle. 

(8396)  Abietis  Resina.  L,  Thus,  D.  Resin  of 
Abies  excelsa,  E.  (Pinus  abies,  Linn.),  L.  D. 
lhe  Resin  of  the  Norway  Spruce  Fir  may  be 
arranged  with  the  Turpentines  as  being  a spon- 
taneous exudation,  and  with  the  Resins  as  having 
lost  by  evaporation  most  of  its  Volatile  Oil.  It 
used  to  be  called  Thus,  or  Frankincense,  ns  it 
still  is  in  the  D.  P.  It  is  collected  in  the  form 
ot  concrete  tears,  which  are  hard  and  brittle 
but  soften  readily  at  the  temperature  of  the  body’ 
It  is  of  a light  yellowish  or  brownish-yellow 
colour  externally,  lighter  within  ; slight  terebin- 
•tlnnate  odour  and  acrid  bitter  taste.  This  Resin 
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is  intended  to  be  employed  in  making  Fix 
Burgundies,  Emp.  Aroniuticum,  D.  p.  541,  Emp. 
Opii,  L.  E.  D.,  Emp.  Thuris,  1).  p.  129,  Emp. 
Galbaui,  L.  D.,  and  Emp.  Pieis,  L.  E.  The  sub- 
stance which  the  French  call  galipot  or  barras 
is  the  concretion  produced  on  the  Pine  of  the 
Landes,  late  in  the  year  or  in  winter,  when  the 
collection  of  Bourdeaux  Turpentine  has  ceas- 
ed. 

(8897)  Finns  monnda.  A very  fine  Resin  is 
spontaneously  yielded  by  the  Himalayan  Finns 
Morinda. — Boyle. 

(8398)  Fix  Abidina,  L.  Fix  Burgundica,  E 
I). Bur'gundy  Pitch  is  the  Resi w Abies  excelsa  melt- 
ed in  water  immediately  after  being  scraped  from 
the  tree,  and  strained  through  a cloth,  ll,  is  thus 
freed  from  mechanical  impurities,  with  a loss  of 
little  of  its  Volatile  Oil.  In  all  other  respects 
it  corresponds  with  it.  But  most  of  that  which 
is  sold  is  a factitious  compound  of  Resin  render- 
ed opaque  by  the  incorporation  of  water,  and 
coloured  by  Palm  Oil,  or  made  from  concrete 
American  Turpentine.  {Pereira.)  This  is  used 
for  making  a Plaster  as  well  as  the  Emp.  Calefaci- 
ens  (v.  Cantharidis  Comp.  E.) 

Action.  Uses.  The  above  Resin  and  Pitch  are 
both  Rubefacient. 


(8399)  TURPENTINE  OIL.  Spirits  op 
Turpentine. 


Eau  de  raze.  Fa. 
Turpeutinol,  Ger. 
Turpentine,  Guz,  Hind. 


Acqua  di  rasa,  It. 
Aguarras,  Sp. 


The  essential  oil  drawn  from  turpentine  by 
distillation.  There  are  two  sorts  ; the  best, 
red,  and  the  other  white.  Turpentine  oil  is  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  manufacture  of  varnishes, 
&c.  — McCulloch.  The  Oil  of  Turpentine,  distil- 
led from  the  Turpentine  of  the  common  long- 
leaved Fir,  of  the  Himmalayas  is  considered 
‘ in  a letter  from  Mr.  Hutchinson,  to  be  of 
' very  superior  quality.’ — Bogle’s  Productive 
Resources  of  India. 

(8400)  TURQUOISE. 


Turquoise,  Fr. 
Turkiss,  Ger. 


Turchina,  It. 
Turquesa,  Sp. 


A precious  stone,  in  considerable  estimation. 
Its  colour,  which  is  its  principal  recommenda- 
tion; is  a beautiful  celestial  blue,  which  migrates 
into  pale  blue,  and  is  sometimes  tinged  with 
green.  It  is  destitute  of  lustre,  opaque,  and 
does  not  admit  of  a very  high  polish.  It  is  much 
worn  in  necklaces,  and  every  part  of  ornamental 
jewellery,  and  contrasts  beautifully  with  brilli- 
ants or  pearls,  set  in  tine  gold.—  Maioe  on  Dia- 
monds. Turquoise  ( Caluile , Odontalile),  a Mi- 
neral occurring  in  botryoidal  or  mammilla- 
ted  masses.  Colour  greenish-blue,  ol  various 
shades.  Fracture  conchoidal,  rough,  and  uneven. 
Commonly  opaque  ; sometimes  translucent  on  the 
edges.  Streak  white.  Hardness  5-0  to  6-0. 
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Specific  gravity  2-8  to  3-0.  It  occurs  in  alluvia! 
clay  in  l ersia.  It  has  been  found  to  consist  of— - 


Phosphoric  Acid, 30.90 

Alumina 44.50 

Oxide  of  Copper 3.75 

Oxide  of  Iron 1.80 

Water 19.00 


99,95 

1 he  Occidental  Turquoise,  found  near  Simon, 

in  Lower  Languedoc,  is  stated  to  be  merely  bone 
coloured  by  phosphate  of  iron.  According  to  La 
Grange,  it  consists  of— 


Phosphate  of  Lime 80.0 

Carbonate  of  Lime 8.0 

Phosphate  of  Iron 2.0 

Phosphate  of  Magnesia 2.0 

Alumina 1.5 

Water 1.6 


95.1 


(8401)  TLFRRiEA,  a genus  of  Plants  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  ordea  Meliacex,  named  in 
honour  of  an  Italian  botanist,  G.  Turra  of  Padua. 
Many  of  the  species  are  highly  ornamental  form- 
ing trees  or  shrubs  in  the  interior  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  in  Madagascar,  Mauritius,  and 
in  the  eastern  parts  of  India. 

(8402)  1 US  BE  EH,  rosary  or  chaplet  of  beads, 
made  of  date  stones:  fish  bones:  cornelian: 
Mocha  stones  : pearls  : mother  of  pearl : coral: 
the  seeds  of  the  Ganna  Indica  or  Indian  shott, 
olive  stones,  onyx,  ebony ; ociinum  pilosum 
basilic  basil ; Agati : the  seeds  of  the  Corvpha 
umbraculifern,  the  Earth  of  karbillah,  Sandal : and 
the  stones  of  the  Cicca  disticha,  clduliinilli  or 
chummy  la.  — Her/clots. 

(8403)  TUSSAH.  Tam.  Dasari.  A species  of 
silk  goods  prepared  from  a wild  Silk,  in  some  dis- 
tricts in  Bengal,  of  a fine  description  much  used 
lor  ladies  and  children’s  dresses,  and  in  most  parts 
in  India  for  Native  use  being  worn  by  them  for 
certain  ceremonies  and  while  bathing:  it  has 
lately  become  an  article  of  export.  lee  Silk.  In 
an  account  published  by  Dr.  Walker  (Journal  As. 
Soc.  No.  31)  the  following  history  is  given  of 
the  production  and  preparation  of  the  tusser  silk. 
The  tusser  breeders  are  a class  quite  distinct 
from  the  weavers,  and  are  either  Telingas  of 
low  caste  or  Gonds  ; the  former  reside  princi- 
pally at  Chilpore,  Madapore,  and  Chinnore.  At 
Mndapore,  which  may  lie  regarded  as  the  centre 
and  head  quarters  of  t he  tusser  breeders  there 
are  at  least  seventy  families.  The  tusser  breeder 
never  thinks  of  keeping  up  the  breed  of  the  in- 
sect throughout  the  year.  When  the  leaf  is  off 
the  tree  about  the  middle  of  March  he  deems  hi* 
occupation  gone,  and  he  leaves  the  object  of  his 
former  excessive  care  to  shift  for  itself  thinking 
of  nothing  but  the  present  ease  which  may  be  sum- 
med up  in  a few  words,  sloth,  a bare  subsistence 
and  an  occasional  bebauch  in  his  nectar,  palm  tod- 
dy. But  with  the  rains  returns  his  toil,  and  some 
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little  difficulty  is  experienced  in  procuring  insects 
for  a fresh  campaign.  If  he  can  gather  a dozen 
of  promising  cocoons  which  his  experience  tells 
him  are  of  females,  he  is  q uite  satisfied.  Care- 
fully does  he  watch  the  bursting  of  the  cocoon, 
and*  much  care  docs  he  take  of  its  winged 
iumate,  having  previously  prepared  for  it  a 
house  of  teak  leaves  dried.  The  male  is  not 
tardy  in  approaching.  Impregnation  takes  place, 
the  male  dies,  and  in  four  days  after  laying  her 
eggs,  the  female  also.  The  eggs  are  in  number 
about  sixty  : of  these  one  half  prove  abortive 
while  the  others  are  hatched  in  ten  days.  The 
small  insect  is  fed  on  the  tender  leaves  of  the 
Careya  sphaer'ea,  and  in  six  weeks  spins  its 
cocoon;  the  first  brood  are  spared  and  allowed 
to  burst  their  cocoons  to  supply  a sufficient 
quantity  of  ova  for  the  tusser  harvest,  the  same 
process  is  described  as  again  gone  through, 
with  this  exception,  that  the  young  worms  are 
are  this  time  fed  on  the  leaves  of  the  Pentaptera 
tomentosa,  as  those  of  the  Careya  sp  Inerica  are 
by  this  period  of  the  season,  supposed  to  have 
acquired  some  influence  noxious  to  the  insect. 
It  is  during  the  progress  of  the  worm  from 
the  egg  to  the  formation  of  the  cocoon  that 
every  energy  of  the  Tusser  breeder  is  called 
into  action  for  the  preservation  of  his  charge. 
Every  animal  footed,  winged  and  creeping, 
is  said  to  be  the  enemy  of  the  tusser  grub. 
Ants  destroy  them,  kites  and  cows  prey  on 
them,  snakes  devour  them,  and  squirrels  are 
said  to  make  a repast  of  them.  To  protect 
them  first  from  their  insect  enemies,  the  tus- 
ser breeder,  ascends  the  muddy  tree  (Penta- 
ptera tomentosa)  the  leaves  of  which  are  the  in- 
sects food,  every  branch  he  carefully  clears  of  the 
different  species  of  ants  by  which  they  may  be 
infested  preventing  the  access  of  others  by  sur- 
rounding the  trunk  of  the  tree  at  its  foot  with 
ishes.  The  other  enemies  are  kept  off  bv  sliout- 
ng,  throwing  stones,  firing  guns  &c.  Their  life 
tt  this  time  would  appear  by  their  own  account, 
-o  be  one  of  the  most  unremitting  toil,  to  devote 
liemselves  to  which  they  forswear  not  only  every 
ndulgence  but  evey  comfort,  and  it  rouses  the 
ipathetic  peasant  of  Telingana  to  eloquence 
■vhen  he  recounts  what  privations  he  undergoes, 
vhat  pleasure  he  derives  himself,  and  what  in- 
cessant labour  he  incurs,  while  watching  the  rear- 
ng  of  ihe  worm,  and  the  perfecting  of  its  work, 
t he  tusser  butterfly  is  a species  of  Suturnia,  pro- 
>ably  the  aphia,  described  by  Dr.  Heifer  as  the 
nost  common  of  the  native  species.  Prom 
our  to  five  hundred  of  the  cocoons  are  sold 
o the  Banyas  and  weavers  for  one  rupee ; 
lie  moth  is  killed  by  means  of  heat.  There 
re  three  tusser  harvests,  one  at  the  end  of 
he  rains,  the  other  two  in  the  cold  season, 
lie  winding  of  the  silk  is  accomplished  by  boil- 
ng  the  cocoons,  separating  the  floss,  of  which  no 
ise  is  made  ; and  twisting  eight  or  ten  filatures 
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from  as  many  cocoons  on  the  middle  of  the  thighs 
with  the  left  hand  of  the  workman  and  to  be 
wound  on  the  instrument  ; this  instilment,  the 
middle  bar  of  the  wood,  is  held  lightly  in  the 
hand  of  the  workman  and  made  to  move  in  a 
semicircle.  An  ounce  and  a quarter  of  silk  is 
the  average  daily  winding  of  a single  workman, 
his  wages  are  at  the  common  rate  of  one  pice  for 
winding  the  silk  of  fifty  cocoons,  about  three 
pice  a day,  as  he  cannot  wind  more  silk  than 
from  a hundred  and  fifty  cocoons.  The  pice, 
however,  are  large,  and  go  there  by  eight  to  the 
rupee.  Hie  only  dyes  used  for  the  tusser  silk, 
as  far  at  least  as  my  observat’on  or  inquiry  lias 
gone,  are  the  flowers  of  the  palas,  Butea  frond  osa, 
and  turmeric  ; by  the  former  the  usual  familiar 
colour  is  produced  ; by  the  latter  a golden  yellow 
is  brought  out  after  the  threads  are  for  sometime 
immersed  in  a solution  of  ashes.  The  warp  threads 
are  stiffened  with  lice  congee. — Rohde,  M.  S.  S. 
Tusser  or  Jungle  Silk,  the  produce  of  a Satur- 
nia,  is  made  into  sarees,  punchees  and  scarfs, 
at  several  towns  of  the  Sircar  of  Warungul. 
But  the  chief  seat  of  the  Tusser  manufacture  is 
the  town  of  Mahdapore — on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Godavery  in  the  Ramgheer  Sircar,  where  the 
moth  that  yields  it  is  carefully  reared,  and  from 
whence  raw  tusser  silk  is  sent  to  other  parts  to 
be  woven  into  cloth.  The  insect  in  its  grub 
state  is  first  fed  on  the  tender  leaves  of  the 
Careya  spheeriea,  and  when  more  grown,  on  the 
leaves  of  the  Pentaptera  tomentosa— much  watch- 
ing and  attention  are  bestowed  in  rearing  the 
animal,  subject  as  it.  is  to  destruction  from 
birds,  insects,  and  squirrels.  The  Tusser  cloths 
produced  at-  Mahdapore  are  in  durability  and 
fineness  very  inferior  to  the  cloths  of  the  same 
kind  manufactured  in  Bengal --they  are  dyed  the 
same  colour,  and  with  the  same  materials  as 
the  silks  of  which  they  are  about  one  half  the 
price.  At  Mahdapore  there  are  seventy  to  eighty 
families  employed  in  rearing  the  insect  and  the 
manufacture  ol  the  cloth,  which  is  prepared 
principally  for  the  Hyderabad  market.  Curir. 
Davidson,  Assistant  Resident.  At  the  Madras 
Exhibition  of  1855,  Cocoons,  from  which 
this  description  of  silk  is  obtained,  were  ex- 
hibited from  several  localities.  They  are  form- 
ed by  caterpillars  ot  several  species  of  moth, 
belonging  to  the  genus  Saturnia.  That  which 
is  most  commonly  met  with  in  Southern  In- 
dia, appears  to  be  S.  Pallia.  The  caterpillar 
feeds  ^ on  the  leaves  of  the  country  Almond 
tree  ( Terminalia  catappa)  where  it  i3  often  called 
the  almond  moth.  It  is  also  found  on  the  leaves 
of  the  Ber  tree,  {Zizyphm  jnjnba,)  the  Casuarina, 
&c.  The  cocoons  are  ingeniously  attached  to 
the  twiggy  branches  of  the  Ber,  bv  a long  stalk 
terminating  in  a ring,  encircling  the  branch.  In 
the  thicker  foliage  of  the  Casuarina,  the  silk  is 
woven  among  the  leaves  without  the  above  pro- 
vision. It  docs  not  appear,  that  silk  in  any 
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quantity  lias  been  obtained  from  this  source  in  the 
Madras  Presidency.  Considerable  quantities  of 
the  small  silk  cloths  worn  by  Brahmins  at  their 
meals  are  imported  into  the  Northern  Circars, 
from  Cuttack.  The  only  use  to  which  the  co- 
coons appear  to  be  turned  is  that  of  a ligature 
for  native  matchlocks.  They  are  cut  spirally 
into  long  narrow  bands,  with  which  the  barrels 
are  tied  to  the  stocks.  Dr.  Roxburgh  in  the 
7th  vol.  of  the  Linnean  Transactions,  has  des- 
cribed the  preparation  of  the  Tussah  silk  of 
Bengal,  which  is  derived  from  two  different 
species  of  Saturnia.  One  called  bughy  by  the 
natives  of  Beerbhoom,  appears  to  be  the  same  as 
the  Madras  species,  (S.  Paphia,)  and  is  stated  to 
feed  on  the  Ber  tree  and  on  the  Asana  ( Pentap ■ 
tern  glabra).  The  other  termed  jarroo  bv  the 
natives  of  the  same  province,  is  the  S.  Cynthia, 
and  is  domesticated.  The  caterpillars  are  fed 
on  the  leaves  of  the  castor  oil  plant  (Ricinus) 
whence  it  is  called  the  Arrimdy,  or  Arundi 
silk  worm,  but  it  also  eats  the  leaves  of 
the  Ber  and  Asana.  Colonel  Sykes  has  a paper 
in  the  3d  vol.  Trans.  Roy.  As.  Socy.  Loud, 
on  the  cocoons  of  S.  Paphia  found  by  him  in 
theDeckau  under  the  designation  of  the  kaliswar 
silk  worm,  which  he  states  is  met  with  on  the 
Ber  tree  ( Pentaptera  glabra).  Teak  tree  and  I 
common  Mulberry.  The  Chinese  Tussah  is  said 
to  be  obtained  from  Saturnia  Atlas,  which  is  also 
to  be  met  with  in  Southern  India.  Another 
species  of  Saturnia  ( S . Selene ) the  posterior  wings 
of  which  are  prolonged  into  a tail-like  process 
is  common  in  Southern  India.  The  caterpillar 
may  be  observed,  feeding  in  considerable  num- 
bers on  the  Odina  wodier,  or  Bcsharm 
tree  in  February  and  March.  Its  chrysalis  is 
enveloped  in  a silky  covering,  so  like  that 
of  S.  Paphia  that  it  would  probably  be  found 
to  yield  a strong  and  useful  thread.  It  may 
be  worth  while  to  direct  attention  to  the  silk 
spun  by  several  smaller  specimens  of  Bombyx 
moths,  found  on  different  species  of  Cassia, 
Acacia  and  Phyllanthus.  A gregarious  cater- 
pillar (a  species  of  Lasiocampus)  may  be  ob- 
served clustering  in  great  numbers  on  the  stem 
of  the  Guava,  the  Jamoon  (Syzygium  jambola- 
num,)and  probably  other  trees  : the  silky  cover- 
ing of  these  also  seems  deserving  of  examina- 
tion. Lieut  Colonel  F.  Cotton  sent  some  of  the 
cocoons  gathered  by  him  when  exploring  the  Go- 
davery. — Jury.  Reports,  Madras  Exhibition  of 
1855. 

Saturnia,  this  alluded  to,  is  a genus  of  insects 
belonging  to  the  order  Lepidoptera  and  the  family 
Bombycidce.  The  antennae  are  fringed  in  the 
male;  the  head  is  small  the  wings  are  very  broad 
and  entire;  the  palpi  and  trunk  are  wanting. — 
Eng.  Cyc. 

Saturnia  Pavonia  minor,  the  Emperor  Moth, 
is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  British 
species  of  Moths.  It  is  about  3 inches  wide. 
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The  colour  is  grayish -brown,  faintly  tinged  wit. 
purple  ; the  hinder  margin  of  all  the  win*, 
has  a band  of  pale  brown  and  purple  th‘ 
hinder  band  being  much  waved.  The  centr 
of  each  wing  has  a large  spot  or  ocellus 
which  is  placed  on  a light  ground  : it  consist 
ot  a black  pupil,  with  a yellow  or  gray  iris 
and  partly  surrounded  by  ‘a  light  blue  ' cres 
cent.  I lie  larva  is  of  a green  colour  having  a blaci 
hand  on  each  segment  adorned  with  pink  tuber 
des  bearing  a whorl  ol  six  hairs  diverging  lik- 
a star.  It  constructs  a curious  cocoon,  tin 
extremity  not  being  closed,  but  terminated  by  ; 
converging  circle  of  very  stiff-  hairs,  wliicl 
enables  the  insect  to  make  its  escape  from  within 
but  completely  prevents  all  ingress. — Eng.  Cyc 
1°  the  genus  Saturnia  some  of  the  largest  o 
the  Lepidoptera  belong 

Saturnia  Atlas,  the  Giant  Atlas  Moth,  has 
wings  measuring  7 or  8 inches  across.  This 
species  also  with  <S  Cecropia  and  S.  Luna 
have  their  wings  produced  into  a tail  The 
cocoons  ot  S.  Cynthia  and  S.  Mylitta  are  used 
in  India  for  the  production  of  silk.  Latreille 
states  that  these  are  the  wild  species  of  silk- 
worm ut  China.  S.  Cynthia  is  the  Arrindi  Silk 
Worm  of  India  (Roxburgh,  ‘ Linn.  Trans,’  vol. 
vii.)  S.  Prometliea,  a North  American  species,: 
forms  its  cocoon  within  the  leaf  of  a sassafras- 
tree,  having  previously  fastened  the  stalk  of  the. 
leaf  to  the  stem  by  a strong  silken  web,  whereby 
it  is  prevented  from  falling  with  the  other  leaves- 
(Westwood.) — Eng.  Cyc.  At  the  Universal  Ex-, 
position  held  in  Paris,  in  1855,  samples  of  In-: 
dian  silk  were  exhibited  with  the  cocoons  of  the 
different  species  of  the  Bombyicida;  from  the 
Bombyx  Mori,  pat  Saturnia  Mylitta,  tussah  ; 
Saturnia  assamensis,  monga  ; Attacus  Cynthia, i 
eri  or  eriah.  — Rapport  du  Jury  rnixle  interna- 
tional, page  54. 

(8404)  TUSSILAGO  FARFARA,  Linn. 
Leaves  and  Flowers  of  Coltsfoot.  Coltsfoot- 
has  a creeping  root-stock.  Leaves,  which  make 
their  appearance  after  the  flowers,  on  chan- 
neled footstalks,  roundish,  cordate,  angular, 
sharply  toothed,  of  a glaucous  green  above,  cot- 
tony beneath.  Flower-heads  appear  in  early  ■ 
spring,  of  a bright  yellow  colour,  solitary,  droop- 
ing while  in  bud,  erect  when  in  flower  and  seed  ; 
flower-stalk  covered  with  smooth,  scale-like,  red- 
dish bracts,  many  flowered,  heterogamous.  Florets 
of  the  ray  female,  narrow,  lignlate,  ray  spreading. 
Florets  of  the  disk  male,  tubular,  with  a campa- 
nulate  5-cleft  limb.  Receptacle  naked.  Involucre 
of  one  row  of  scales,  oblong,  with  membranous 
margins.  Styles  of  the  disk  inclosed,  abortive ; 
of  the  ray  bifid  with  taper  arms.  Acluenium  of 
the  ray  oblong,  cylindrical,  smooth,  of  the  disk 
abortive.  Pappus  of  the  ray  of  in  many  rows,  of 
the  disk  in  one  row  consist  ing  of  very  fine  seta?.— • 
Chalky  soils  in  England,  found  in  many  parts  of 
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Europe,  extending  to  Persia  and  the  Himalayas. 
St.  & Ch.t.  20. 

Action.  Uses;  This  plant  is  mucilaginous  and 
slightly  bitter,  and  may  be  employed  as  a demul- 
cent possessed  of  a little  tonic  property.  It  may 
iie  prescribed  in  the  form  of  an  Infusion  or  De- 
coction (one  or  two  ounces  to  a pint  of  water)  ad 
libitum. — Royle. 

(8405)  TUTENAGTTE  on  CHINA  SPEL- 
TER. This  is  an  alloy  of  iron,  copper  and  zinc. 
It  is  harder  than  zinc,  though  less  so  than  iron, 
sonorous,  compact,  and  has  some  malleability. 
The  fresh  fracture  is  brilliant,  but  soon  tarnishes, 
fill  superseded  by  spelter  from  Silesia  it  was 
clandestinely  exporied  in  large  quantities  (more 
than  50,000  cwt.  annually)  to  India,  but  is  now 
seldom  or  never  shipped  ; spelter  being  on  the 
contrary  imported  to  compete  with  it  in  China. 
For  boxes,  dishes,  household  utensils,  and  other 
similar  purposes,  tuteuague  is  well  adapted.  The 
irt  of  making  it  is  not  known  to  Europeans.  Its 
export  price  used  to  be  about  14  dollars  a pecul. 
— Comp.  T)eac. 

(8406)  TWEEDIA.  Asclepiace;e.  Tweedia 
Ocerulea. — 'These  plants  bear  blue  flowers,  and 
succeed  well  in  a sandy  peat  soil,  and  are  rtadi- 
y grown  from  seed. — Riddell. 

(8407)  TYLOPHORA,  a genus  of  plants  be" 
longing  to  the  natural  order  Asclepiaducece . T 
lithinatica  is  very  common  in  I he  peninsula  of  In- 
lia,  and  called  in  Telinga  ‘ kaka-palla.’  Dr.  Rox- 
mrgh  describes  it  as  being  frequently  employed 
here  as  a substitute  for  ipecacuanha. — Eng.  Gyc. 
Dr.  Wight  gives  figures  of  Tylophora  asthmatics, 
1277  ; carnosa.  351  ; fasciculata,  248  ; Iphisia, 
1276;  mollissima,  1275  ; parviflora,  1274;  and 
enuissiina,  588. 

(8408)  TYLOPHORA  ASTHMATICA. 

^ SCLEP1AS  ASTHMATICA. 

Untamol,  Hind.  | Kaka  palla,  Tam. 

The  Cynanchum  ipecachuana  of  Willdenow,  by 
nanv  writers  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  this 
ipecies,  and  is  common  in  Bengal.  The  root  is  of 
nany  long,  thick,  whitish,  fleshy  fibres,  issuing 
rmn  a small  woody  head.  The  dried  roots  of  this 
rticle  are  of  very  great  value,  and  according  lo 
he  experience  of  Drs.  Roxburgh  and  Anderson, 
onfirmed  fully  by  Dr.  O’Shaughuessy’s  own  trials, 
i fiord  an  excellent  substitute  for  ipecachuana,  if 
Oven  in  rather  larger  doses. — O' Rhaug Uneasy , 

'> age  455. 

Tylophora  Aslhmatica , affords  a good  substi- 
ute  for  flax.  It  is  the  Koorinja  fibre  of  Tanjore 
repared  from  the  Tylophora  asthrnatica  .-  this  is 
f fine  quality,  white,  strong  and  silky.  The  plant 
rows  abundantly  in  Southern  India’,  and  is  used 
■jedicinally.  The  Jury  of  the  Madras  Exhi- 
ition  of  1855,  considered  it  deserving  of 
lonorable  Mention,  as  a new  discovery.  The 
‘.oorinjn,  ( Tylophora  Adhmaticd)  yields  a strong 
diitc  Silky  fibre  resembling  Flax,  a small  sample 
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of  it  was  then  exhibited  by  the  Tanjore  Local 
Commitee. — AT.  E.  J.  R. 

(8409)  TYLOPHORA  BARK.  UrffcvMor,. 
Bark  of  root  of  Tylophora  asthrnatica  must  not  be 
confounded  with  uniintamul,  the  root  of  llemi- 
desmus  Indicus. — Ben.  Phar. 

(8410)  TYPHA.  The  genus  Typha  is  known 
by  the  male  and  female  flowers  being  uppermost; 
the  stamens  are  setose,  and  united  by  the  fila- 
ments; the  ovarium  is  surrounded  by  setae  (fig.  4) 
and  the  style  is  persistent.  T here  are  three  species 
of  this  genus,  inhabitants  of  the  temperate  parts 
of  the  globe,  and  all  are  found  in  Great  Britain. 
The  name  Typha  is  derived  from  t^ios  a marsh, 
because  these  plants  grow  in  marshy  places.  In 
English  they  are  called  Cat’s  Tail  and  Reed- 
Mace,  the  former  from  the  resemblance  of  their 
spikes  to  the  tail  of  a cat.  They  are  frequently 
called  Bullrushes,  but  this  name  is  restricted  to 
another  genus,  the  iScirpus. — Eng.  Ggc. 

(8411)  TYPHA  AN G HSTIEOTJa.  Lesser 
Cat.  s-lail  or  Reed-Mace, has  linear  leaves  grooved 
below,  with  the  sterile  and  fertile  flowers  remov- 
ed at  a little  distance  from  each  other.  It.  is  less 
frequent  than  the  last  species,  but  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. — Eng.  Gyc. 

(8412)  TYPHA  ELEPHANTINA  and 
1YPHA  ANGUSTTFOLIA  ; Bulrushes,  put  era 
and  reree  ; their  leaves  are  employed  in  making 
mats  and  baskets,  in  North  West  Tndia  and 
they  are  called  pun.  The  pollen,  like  Lycopo- 
dium, is  inflammable,  and  is  collected  iii  Sind, 
anil  there  called  Booree. — Royle 
, (8*13)  TYPHA  LATIFOLIA,  Great  Cat’s- 
Tail  or  Reed-Mace,  has  linear  neaily  plane 
leaves,  with  the  sterile  and  fertile  flowers  con- 
tinuous. This  is  a very  handsome  European 
aquatic,  and  grows  abundantly  in  damp  marshy 
places,  the  leaves  three  feet  in  length  and  an 
inch  in  width.  When  the  densely  crowded 
spike  is  brushed  and  a lighted  candle  applied  near 
it,  a sudden  flash  is  produced.  This  arises  from 
the  firing  ot  the  pollen  that  is  diffused  in  the  air. 
On  the  Continent  the  down  of  the  flowers  is  used 
for  stuffing  pillows,  &c.  Cattle  are  fond  of  the 
leaves,  and  the  roots  are  sometimes  eaten  as  a 
salad.  In  common  with  Rparganium  and  Scirpus 
the  leaves  are  used  by  coopers  for  filling  up  the 
interstices  between  the  wood  of  their  casks  ; also 
for  making  mats,  chair-bottoms,  baskets,  &c.  It 
is  this  plant  which  many  of  the  Italian  painters 
have  put  in  the  hand  of  Christ  when  lie  was 
mocked  by  the  Roman  soldiers  as  a kino-. — Eng. 
Gyc.  ° J ’ 

(8414)  TYPHA  MINOR,  Dwarf  CatVTail 
oi  Reed-Mace,  lias  linear-aetaceous  leaves,  with 
barren  and  fertile  flowers  at  a great  distance 
this- plant,  on  the  authority  of  Dillenius,  has 
been  placed  in  the  list  of  British  plants.  ’ It 
round  in  the  south  of  Germany  and  Switzerland. 
Lock  calls  it  T.  minima.  [Sparganium.] — Eng. 

II 
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(S-l-1  >)  TlPll  ACE/E.  Bulrushes. 

Tun,  Booree,  Sinope. 

Typhaced,  Typhads,  or  Bnlh'nshes,  a natural 
order  of  Plants  belonging  to  Lind  ley's  spndicose 
group  of  Monocotyledons.  The  order  includes 
two  genera — TypJta  and  Spa.rgani.um.  They  are 
herbaceous  plants,  growing  in  marshes  and  ditch- 
es, having  stems  without  nodi  and  perennial 
rhizoinata  ; the  leaves  are  rigid,  ensifonn,  and 
with  parallel  veins  ; the  inflorescence  is  spicate 
or . capitate,  without  a spathc  ; the  flowers  are 
unisexual ; sepals  3 or  more,  sometimes  merely  a 
bundle  of  hairs  ; no  petals  ; the  male  flowers  have 
3 or  6 stamens  ; the  female  flowers  have  a single, 
superior  1-celled  ovary  ; the  fruit  is  dry,  1 -celled, 
and  l-seeded;  the  embryo  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
albumen.  rlhe  species  of  the  two  genera  are 
abundant  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  world, — Eng. 
Cyc.  Bulrushes,  so  conspicuous  in  the  marshes  of 
Europe,  extend  also  to  similar  situations  in  most 
parts  of  India.  The  leaves  are  in  some  parts  of 
Europe  employed  in  making  mats  and  winter 
coverings  for  plants,  as  well  asforsluffing  chairs, 
the  leaves  of putera  and  reree( or  Typha  elephant-ha 
and  T.  an  gusli. folia)  are  employed  in  making  mats 
in  North-West  India.  Dr.  Stocks  informed  Dr. 
Hoyle  that  in  Sindh  the  former  is  called  pan, 
and  its  leaves  employed  for  making  mats  and 
baskets.  The  pollen,  like  that  of  Lycopodium, 
is  inflammable,  and  used  as  a substitute  for  it  in 
Europe.  It  is  also  collected  in  Sindh,  and  there 
called  booree. — Hoyle  Fib.  PI.  p.  35.  Bulrushes 
in  Europe  are  used  for  putting  between  the 
staves  of  barrels,  also  for  chair  bottoms  and  mat- 
ling.  Typha  bread  is  prepared  in  Scinde  from 
the  pollen  of  the  flowers  of  the  Typha  elephantina, 
and  in  New  Zealand  from  another  species  of  bul- 
rush ( Typha  utilis) — Simmonds, 


ULMACE/E. 

At  the  Madras  Kxhibition  of  1855  lli 
I riehiuopoly  Local  Committee  exhibited  a lar« 
collection  ol  figures  and  Architectural  Alo 
dels,  carved  in  the  Pith  of  the  Typha.  Tl. 
attitudes  of  the  figures  were  stiff  but.  tit 
diapaiies  were  characteristic.  '\  he  figures  in 
trod  need  into  the  model  of  the  Trichinopol 
Fort  were  out  of  proportion  being  far  too  large 
lor  the  scale  of  the  buildings.  There  were  pith 
Models  of  Pagodas  of  Trichinopoly  and  Salem 
1 ith  work  made  I rout  the  rushes,  calleii 
“ Nultee”  in  Tanjore.  Model  of  the  Pagoda 
— M.  ft.  J.  11. 

(84 1 G ) I1PHONIUM,  a genus  of  plants  be 
longing  to  the  natural  order  Avoided.  The  spaijn 
is  convolute  at  its  base.  Spadix  interroptedh 
androgynous  below,  with  rudiments  of  the  sex 
nal  organs  below  the  stamens,  naked,  with  ; 
subulate  apex.  Ovaries  with  a single  o\  ule,  affix' 
ed  at  the  base,  erect.  The  species  are  all  s tend  ess- 
herbs,  indigenous  to  India. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(8417)  TYiHIONIUM  ORIXKNSE,  is 
described  by  Dr.  Roxburgh  by  the  name  ol 
Arum  onxense , and  is  common  in  the  shady 
mango-groves  near  Sainnlkota,  where  the  soil  is 
dry  and  fertile.  It  is  called  Ghekool  by  the  na- 
tives. Like  many  other  of  the  Avoided,  this  plant 
is  exceedingly  acrid. 

(8418)  TYPHOON. 

Ti-fan,  Chin.  I Bagui,  Philippine, 

Tii fan,  Ahais.  j 

This  is  the  European  name  of  the  frightful 
equinoctial  gales  which  vex  sea  and  land  about 
the  tropics  in  the  Eastern  seas,  and  down  as  far 
as  to  10°  from  the  equator.  The  whole  Malayan 
Archipelago  is  excluded  from  their  sphere,  while 
the  whole  of  the  Philippine  is  within  it,  the  is- 
land of  Miudapo  alope  excepted. 
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(8419)  ULMACE/E,  Flmworts,  a natural 
order  of  Exogenous  Plants.  The  flowers  are 
hermaphrodite  or  polygamous,  never  in  catkins; 
calyx  divided,  campanulate,  inferior,  irregular ; 
stamens  definite,  inseited  info  the  base  of  the 
calyx,  erect  in  aestivation  ; ovary  superior,  2-celled 
ovules  solitary,  pendulous ; stigmas  2,  distinct. 
Fruit  1-2-celled,  indehiscent,  membranous  or 
drupaceous.  Seed  solitary,  pendulous  ; albumen 
none,  or  in  very  small  quantity ; embryo  straight 
or  curved,  with  foliaceous  cotyledons  and  superi- 
or radicle.  (Lindley.)  This  order  consists  of 
trees  or  shrubs,  which  have  scabrous  alternate 
simple  deciduous  leaves  and  stipules.  The  genera 
belonging  to  it  are  Planera,  Abelicea,  Ulmus, 
Celt  is,  Spotiia,  and  Mertensia.  The  species  are 


natives  of  (he  north  of  Asia,  the  mountains  of 
India,  of  north  America,  China,  and  Europe. 
This  order  is  by  most  botanists  made  a section  of 
the  natural  order  Urticaced.  It  was  however 
separated  by  Mirbel,  and  he  has  been  followed  by 
Lindley.  They  differ  from  Urticaced  in  the 
possession  of  a 2-celled  fruit  and  hermaphrodite 
fiowei'3.  In  all  other  respects  they  resemble 
Urticaced,  and  their  affinities  are  the  same. 
[Urticace/E  ] 

Most  of  the  species  of  this  order  are  trees,  the 
timber  of  which  is  often  very  valuable.  The  bark  • 
of  the  Elm  is  used  as  medicine.  [Ulmus.]  The 
genera  Planera  and  Celtis,  like  the  Elm,  have 
species  which  are  handsome  ornamental  trees,  • 
and  yield  useful  timber. — Eng.  Cyc. 
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(8120)  ULMUS,  a genus  of  Plants,  the  type  ! 
>f  the  natural  order  Ulmacece.  The  flowers  are  j 
anall  and  the  leaves  are  altemale.  In  most,  of 
,he  species  the  flowers  appear  earlier  than  the 
eaves  ; they  are  disposed  in  groups,  and  seated 
m short  peduncles.  The  calyx  is  of  a reddish  co- 
our,  distinct  from  the  ovary,  imbricated  in  msti- 
ation,  with  4-S  segments,  which  remain  until 
he  fruit  falls.  The  stamens  are  as  numerous  as 
he  segments,  and  are  inserted  opposite  to  them, 
.'he  ovary  is  elliptical,  compressed,  cloven  at  the 
ummit,  2-celled,  and  l ovule  in  each  cell.  The 
ruit  is  a samara,  the  wing-like  appendage  being  ! 
•road  and  present  all  round,  except  in  a notch. 
Only  one  of  the  cells  of  the  ovnrv  develops  its  ! 
ced,  so  that  the  fruit  is  1. -seeded.  The  embryo 
as  no  albumen,  and  its  radicle  is  straight  and 
ppermost.  The  leaves  are  stalked,  and  un- 


UMBELLIEERJE. 

A very  fine  blue  powder,  made  from  the 
Lapis  L'vmli  ( Ghiz . Hind.  Lajvurd-ka  puttur)  and 
highly  prized  by  painters.  Owing  to  the  dear- 
ness of  the  Lapis  Lazuli,  this  pigment  is  now 
artificially  imitated  in  various  ways. — Faulkner. 

(8424)  UMBELLLFERxE,  a natural  order 
of  Exogenous  Plants.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
marked  families  of  plants,  so  much  so,  that  Jus- 
sieu says  the  whole  order  may  be  looked  upon 
;is  a genus,  and  the  various  sub-divisions  and 
genera  as  arrangements  of  the  species.  All  the 
species  are  well  marked,  and  have  good  distin- 
guishing characters,  and  their  inflorescence  is  al- 
ways that  of  the  umbel.  The  possession  of  an 
umbel  was  early  made  the  combining  character 
of  this  plant  by  systematic  botanists,  and  they 
were  called  TJmbelluta  on  this  account.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  distinguishing  character,  they  have 


qual  at  the  base,  seuated,  and  generally  rough  a]so  0t hers,  as  the  possession  of  5 stamens  and  2 
r the  touch;  the  axd  of  the  primary  ~ 


nerves 

eueath  are  tufted  with  flue  hairy  filaments.  The 
aiious  species  of  elm  are  wild  in  Europe,  North 
.rneriea,  India  and  China.  Nearly  20  species 
ave  been  enumerated  by  various  writers,  but  it 
; not  at  all  certain  that  these  are  true  species, 
his  uncertainty  arises  from  the  fact  which  is 
ow  generally  recognised  by  the  cultivators  of 
le  elm,  that  the  seeds  of  the  elm  do  not  produce 
hints  precisely  like  their  parents,  and  that  the 
mount  of  difference  in  the  elm  is  greater  than 
mougst  most  other  species  of  trees.  It  is  on 
lis  account  that  there  are  so  many  recorded 
irieties  of  the  species  which  are  cultivated  for 
rnnment  or  timber. 

(8421)  ULMUS  ALTERNIFOLIUS  and  U 
STEGRIEOLIUS 

Thalai,  Buitir. 

Two  of  the  largest  trees  in  the  Pegu  province; 
icy  are  found  about  towns  and  villages  in  the 
rome  district,  but  not  below  that  latitude.  The 
ms  to  which  family  the  trees  in  question  belong 
lord  valuable  timber, — red-colored  wood,  strong 
id  adapted  for  house-building. — McClelland 
(8422)  ULMUS  1NTEGRIFOL1US. 

Tambachi  maruin,  al»o  Nullee,  Tiil,. 

Avail  niaram,  Tam. 

A large  limber  tree,  a native  of  Circa r moun- 
ins,  it  flowers  during  the  cold  season,  leaves 
iciduous  about  the  close  of  the  wet  season,  they 
■me  out  again  in  March.  The  wood  of  this  tree  j 
reckoned  ol  a go  >d  quality  by  natives  and  is  cm-  ' 
oyed  for  a variety  of  uses  (llux)  —Rohde  M.S.S.  j 
bilge  sized  tree,  wood  reddish  coloured,  good 
r general  purposes — said  to  yield  to  boiling- 
iter  a peculiar  odour,  which  when  mixed  with 
mmon  arrack  gives  it  the  flavour  of  the  more  , 
pensive  palmira  arrack  and  enables  the  venders  ! 

obtain  better  prices  for  their  adulterated 
tide. 

(8423)  ULTRAMARINE. 


Bleu  d’outremcr,  pu. 
Ultramarin,  Gnu. 
Oltramsriuo,  lx- 


Ultramarin,  llus. 
Ultramar,  Sr. 

Lajvurd,  Guz.  Hind. 
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stigmas,  by  which  they  were  all  brought  under 
the  class  Peutandria  and  order  Itigynia  of  Lin- 
naeus. Most  of  the  species  are  herbs,  seldom 
shrubs,  with  fistular  furrowed  stems.  The  leaves 
are,  in  most  cases,  divided  ; sometimes  they  are 
simple  ; they  are  alternate,  and  all  of  them  em- 
brace or  clasp  the  stem  by  a sheathing  petiole. 
The  flowers  are  white,  pink,  yellow,  or  blue,  and 
are  seated  on  umbels,  which  are  either  simple  or 
compound,  and  these  are  with  or  without  bracts 
at  their  base,  which  are  called  involucre,  or  invo- 
lucelluin,  as  they  surround  the  umbels,  or  uin- 
belules.  The  calyx  is  superior,  either  entire  or  5- 
toothed.  1 he  petals  are  5,  and  are  inserted  on 
the  outside  of  a fleshy  disc,  which  is  placed  on 
the  top  of  the  ovarium ; they  are  usually  indexed 
at  the  point,  and  have  an  imbricate,  rarely  val- 
vaie  aestivation.  The  stamens  are  5,  and  are  seat- 
ed alternately  wiih  the  petals,  and  are  incurved 
during  aestivation.  The  ovary  is  inferior,  2-cell- 
ed, having  solitary  pendulous  ovules,  and  is  crown- 
ed by  the  disc,  on  which  the  petals  are  seated  ; 
the  styles  are  two  distinct,  with  simple  stigmas’ 
4 lie  fruit,  which  is  ordinarily  called  the  "Seed, 
consists  of  2 carpels,  which  are  united  by  a 
common  axis,  the  part  by  which  they  unite 
being  called  the  commissure  ; the  external 
part  of  each  carpel  is  traversed  by  elevated 
i idges,  which  are  divided  into  primary' and  secon- 
d.ny;  there  are  5 of  the  latter,  and  4,  between 
them,  of  i he  former  ; the  ridges  are  separated  by 
channels,  below  which  are  often  placed,  in  the 
covering  ol  the  fruit,  little  receptacles  of  coloured 
oily  matter,  which  arc  called  vittas.  The  seed, 
which  is  pendulous,  usually  adheres  to  the  sides 
of  the  cell  of  the  fruit,  and  this  has  led  to  the 
confounding  the  seed  and  fruit  together.  The 
embryo  is  minute,  and  is  seated  in  the  midst  of 
a horny  albumen,  with  the  radicle  pointing  to  the 
jlum.  I he  order  agrees  with  Ranuncnlaoete  in  its 
sheathing  leaves,  as  well  as  its  large  albumen  and 
Us  acrid  properties.  Oilier  relations  have  been 
pointed  out,  as  with  Suxifragacec?,  Geruniacea, 
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UMBELLIL-’ER/E. 


also  with  Aruliacea,  from  which  it  difl'ers  little, 
except  in  the  number  of  the  parts  of  the  flower. 
The  following  conspectus  will  show  the  sub-orders 
and  tribes  into  which  numerous  genera  of  this 
order  have  been  distributed  by  DeCandollc  : — 
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Sub-Order  T.  Orthosper- 
mece. — Albumen  of  seed 
flat  on  inner  surface,  nei- 
ther involute  nor  convo- 
lute. 

I 

i 

i 

Sub  Order  II.  Campylos- 
perinea. — Albumen  roll- 
ed inwards  at  the  edges. 

Sub-Order  III,  Calosper- 
mea , — Albumen  curved 
inwards  from  base  to 


Tlydrocotylese. 

Mulinese, 

Saniculeac. 

Ammineae. 

Seselitieae. 

Angcliceae. 

I Peucedanete. 
j Tordylim-se. 
Sileriuese. 
Cumineae. 
Thapsieae. 
^Daucineae. 

( Elceoselineae. 

) Cauealineae. 

\ Scandicinese. 
^Smyrneae. 

> Coriandrcac. 


apex. 


Tausch  has  more  recently  proposed  another 
arrangement,  and  objected  to  the  albumen  being 
made  the  basis  of  the  primary  divisions  of  the 
order.  The  genera  include  above  1000  species 
These  are  principally  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
temperate  zone,  and  the  greater  number  of  them 
are  found  in  the  Old  World.  'The  propoition 
of  species  in  the  southern  half  of  the  world, 
compared  with  the  northern,  is  as  one  to.  four  ; 
that  of  the  New  to  the  Old  World,  as  one  to 
three.  Very  few  of  the  species  are  found  in  the 
tropics,  and  about  50  are  enumerated  as  inha- 
bitants of  Australia,  The  properties  of  this 
order  are  variable,  and  very  important.  One  of 
distinguishing  characters  of  the  order  is  the 
possession  of  an  acrid  principle  which  finds  its 
development  in  such  plants  as  the  Hemlock 
[Conium],  (Ena utlie,  Eelosciadium,  AElhusa,  &c. 
This  venders  the  whole  order  suspicious,  more 
especially,  the  vegetation,  in  which  the  poisonous 
principle  is  most  developed-  The  acrid  pro- 
perties of  these  plants  seem  to  depend  upon 
the  possession  of  a peculiar  principle,  which 
in  as  far  as  it  has  been  examined  in  some 
of  the  species  possess!  s alkaline  properties. 
'I  bis  is  the  case  with  Conia,  a principle  obtained 
from  the  Hemlock  [Conium]  which  has  been 
examined  with  the  most  care,  although  other 
plants  of  the  order  have  been  found  to  yield 
similar  principles,  but  not  possessing  so  much 
activity.  Conia  is  remarkable  amongst  the 
vegetable  alkaloids,  for  being  fluid,  volatile,  and 
easily  decomposed  ; and  it  is  probable  that  most 
plants  whose  poisonous  properties  are  dissipated 
by  heat  possess  a principle  of  a similar  nature. 
In  this  respect  there  is  also  another  analogy  be- 


tween the  Umbel  lifer  a and  Ranunculrtcea,  tin  . 
poisonous  qualities  of  the  species  of  the  last  j 
order  being  in  a great  measure  annihilated  by] 
heat.  It  is  not  improbable  that  all  the  Umbellt] 
fera  may  possess  a principle  similar  in  natun  j 
though  not  in  intensity,  to  the  Conia,  and  that  i 
it  may  contribute  in  some  measure  to  remlen 
such  plants  as  the  parsley,  samphire,  and  celery 
desirable  as  articles  of  diet.  Another  important 
secretion  of  the  Umbellifer  is  a volatile  oih. 
This  secretion  is  found  in  all  the  species,  with 
the  exception  of  Conium , deposited  in  the  canal: 
of  the  pericarp,  which  ate  called  vittse.  It 
some  of  the  species  it  is  more  abundant  than  it 
others;  and  on  this  account  the  fruit,  whirl 
is  commonly  called  the  seeds,  is  used  fre- 
quently in  diet  as  a condiment.,  and  in  medicine 
as  an  aromatic  and  carminative.  Of  these  tlx 
runaway,  the  anise,  the  dill,  the  cumin,  and  co- 
raiuder  are  best  known.  A third  secretion  o» 
t hese  plants  is’a  gum-resin.  This  probably,  like  tin 
last  two  secretions,  is  common  to  the  whole  order 
but  is  fully  developed  in  only  a few  species.  Tin 
gum-resins  produced  by  this  order  have  had  < 
great  reputation  in  medicine,  and  many  of  then: 
are  still  looked  on  as  valuable  remedies,  ’flit 
Laser,  or  Sil ph ion,  of  the  ancients,  is  secreted  m 
plants  belonging  to  this  order,  and  assafeetidn 
galbanuin,  gum-aimnoniacum,  oppopounx,  and 
sagapenum  are  much  used  as  stimulant  medicines 
in  nervous  diseases  at  the  present  day.  Many  of  tin 
species  when  wounded  exude  in  small  quantities 
a gum-resinous  matter.  A fourth  secretion,  which 
also  on  account  of  its  occasional  excess  renders 
this  order  important  to  man,  is  starch.  This 
secretion,  which  forms  so  large  a portion  of  the 
food  of  animals,  is  deposited  in  largest  quantities 
in  the  roots  of  the  carrot,  the  parsnep,  the  skir- 
ret,  and  the  artacacha  of  the  South  Americans, 
and  on  this  account  these  plants  are  extensively 
cultivated.  Most  of  the  roots  however  contain 
this  principle,  and  might  be  used  as  articles  of 
diet,  but  they  also  contain  the  poisonous  principle 
of  which  we  have  before  spoken. 

Heat  will  dissipate  this,  and  some  of  the  roots 
which  are  deadly  poisonous  when  raw,  it  is  said, 
may  be  eaten  with  impunity  when  cooked,  lint 
roots  of  some  of  these  plants  resemble  that  oi 
the  horse-radish,  and  in  winter,  when  the  leaves 
are  gone,  may  be  dug  up  in  mistake  for  it.  Fatal 
consequences  have  in  some  cases  ensued  from  such 
a mistake.  Many  of  the  Umbelliferce  are  much 
affected  in  their  secretions  by  climate  and  culti- 
vation. Thus,  the  deadly  hemlock  in  Russia  is 
an  inert  and  eatable  plant,  while  the  celery  of 
English  gardens,  if  cast  on  the  roadside,  becomes, 
an  active  poison.  The  properties  of  all  plants 
are  more  or  less  affected  by  climate  and  cultiva- 
tion ; but  it  is  much  more  obvious  where  poison- 
ous secretions  are  increased  or  diminished,  a3ju 
the  hemlock,  or  changed,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
celery.  Jussieu,  Diet,  dcs  Scienes  A uhu  dies , 
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Bindley,  Vegetable  Kind um  ; Don  ; Hiller,  Dic- 
tionary ; Burnett  Outlines  ; Christison,  Dispensa- 
tory Bischoff,  lehr  buck  dcr  Bot  anile.)  Hug.  Gyc. 

(8425)  UMBER,  an  Ore  of  Iron  and  Man- 
ganese, employed  as  n brown  pigment.  It  occurs 
massive,  amorphous.  Structure  earthy.  Fracture 
eonchoidal.  Soft.  Opaque.  Dull.  Meagre  to  the 
touch  ; adheres  strongly  to  the  tongue,  and  falls 
to  pieces  in  water.  Colour  blackish,  reddish,  or 
yellowish-  brown.  Specific  gravity  2.206.  It  occurs 
in  beds  with  brown  jasper,  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus. 
It  consists  of  iron,  manganese,  silica,  alumina, 
and  water. 

(8426)  UMBRELLAS. 

Parapluie,  Fit,  | Kettisols  (paper  um- 

Chulree,  Guz.  Hind,  j brellas),  Chin. 

Are  well-known  articles,  employed  as  a cover- 
ing against  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  rain  ; a 
smaller  kind,  the  parasol  being  used  chiefly  by 
ladies  either  while  walking,  or  riding  in  open 
conveyances.  The  leetlisol,  or  paper  summer 
head,  is  extensively  manufactured  in  China, 
whence  it  is  largely  exported  to  various  parts  of 
the  world. — Faulkner.  The  Umbrella  of  the 
Lepcha  in  Sikkim  consists  of  a frame  work  of 
Bamboo  enclosing  broad  leaves  of  Phrvnium. — 
Hooker,  Vol.  I,  page  131.  Umbrella,  in  Malay 
and  Javanese,  “ paying,”  and  in  the  latter,  also, 

songsong  ” To  use  an  umbrella  at  all,  amongst 
Malays,  or  rather  lo  have  it  carried  over  one, 
for  no  native  carries  an  umbrella  himself,  is  a 
mark  of  rank  and  its  quality  implies  the  degree 
of  that  rank.  The  sovereign  alone  uses  one  which 
is  gilt  throughout.  In  Java,  a small  umbrella, 
called  a “bawat,”  is  the  special  badge  of  the  high- 
er nobility,  called  by  the  Sanscrit  title  of  bopati. 
This  is  not  made  use  of  to  screen  from  sun  or 
rain,  but.  carried  by  a retainer  before  the  party. 
— Crawfurd  Diet.  p.  442. 

(8427)  UNCARIA  a genus  of  Plants  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  Rubiacece.  Uncuria  is 
sometimes  considered  only  as  a sub  genus  of  Nau- 
clea.  The  flowers  are  aggregate  on  a globular 
receptacle;  calyx  tubularly  urceolate,  5 -cleft  ; 
corolla  funnel-shaped,  with  a slender  tube  and 
naked  throat ; stamens  5 ; ovary  2-celled  ; capsules 
pedicellate,  clavate,  attenuated  at  the  base:  seeds 
imbricated,  winged;  embryo  inverse  and  furnished 
with  a perisperin.  The  species  are  chiefly  natives 
of  India,  but  a few  are  found  in  America.  They 
are  permanent  cirriferous  ramblers,  hanging  to 
different  trees  by  the  hooked  old  peduncles. 

(8428)  UNCARIA  GAMBLER,  Roxburgh, 
the  Gambier  Plant,  is  a native  of  Penang,  Sumatra 
Malacca,  &c,  The  substance  called  Gambier  by 
the  Malays  is  prepared  from  it,  and  it  is  known 
in  commmerce  by  the  names  of  'Len  a japonica 
and  Catechu. 

This  plant  was  first  described  by  Rumphius, 
‘llerb.  Amb.,’  v.,  p.  63,  t.  34,  f.  2 and  3,  by 
the  name  of  Funis  uncatus  anguslifulius,  but  the 
process  of  preparing  the  extract  was  first  fully 
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described  bv  Dr.  C.  Campbell,  one  of  the  early 
medical  officers  of  the  station  of  Bencoolen  who 
paid  considerable  attention  to  the  useful  plants 
of  the  neighbourhood.  He  states  that  it  is  chewed 
by  the  Malays  mingled  with  betel-leaf  and  areca- 
nut  in  the  same  way  that  catechu  is  used  on  the 
continent  of  India,  and  was  solicitous  that  a trial 
should  be  made  of  its  power  in  tanning.  The 
preparation  he  describes  as  simple: — “ '1  he 
young  shoot  and  leaves  are  shred  and  bruised  in 
water  for  some  hours,  until  a feculuin  is  deposited  ; 
this  inspissated  in  the  sun  to  the  consistence  of 
a paste,  is  thrown  into  moulds  of  a circular  form 
and  in  this  state  the  gambier  is  brought  to  mark- 
et.”— Eng.  Gyc. 

(8429)  UNGKA-ETAM,  the  Asiatic  name 
for  Hylobates  RaJ/lesii,  GeofiVoy.  [Hylobates.] 

(3430)  UNGKA-PUTI,  an  Asiatic  name  for 
Hylobates  agilis.  [Hylobates] 

(8431)  UNGU1CULATA.  Linnaeus  divid- 
ed the  Mammalia  into  the  following  sections  : 
— Unguiculala,  Ungnlata,  and  Mutica. 

(8432)  UN  KOODOO.  Nauclea  Gambier. 
Hunter. 

Unkoodoo  kurra,  Tel.  | Gambier,  Malay. 

This  is  a substance  which  is  sometimes  though 
rarely  brought  from  Malay  countries  to  the  Co- 
romandel coast.  The  Malays  chew  it  with  the 
betel-leaf,  as  the  Indians  do  the  areca-nut.  It 
is  prepared  from  the  leaves  of  the  shrub  and 
somewhat  resembles  catechu.  Its  taste  is  ex- 
ceedingly astringent. — Ainslie’s  Mat. Med. p.  264. 
The  water  extract  of  Nauclea  Gambir,  forms  a 
good  leather  of  a red  or  orange  colour. 

(8433)  UNONA,  a genus  belonging  to  the  na- 
tural order  Anovacece,  so  called  from  ‘ nnus’  one, 
the  stamens  being  united  with  the  germens, 
The  generic  character  is,  slpals  3 ; petals  6,  the  3 
inner  the  smallest  ; stamens  numerous  ; carpels 
numerous,  one  or  many  celled  ; seeds  in  a single 
row.  The  species  consist  of  trees,  large  shrubs  or 
climbing  plants,  found  in  hot  parts  of  the  world, 
as  India  and  its  islands, Africa,  and  southAmerica. 
The  bark  and  fruit  of  many  of  the  species  are 
aromatic,  with  some  degree  of  acridity,  and  are 
employed  as  stimulating  medicines  or  as  condi- 
ments.— Eng.  Ogc. 

(8434)  UNONA  MUSARIA  has  been  so 
called  fiom  its  baik  being  used  for  making  musi- 
cal instruments,  as  is  indeed  also  that  of 
another  species.  This  is  a rambling  shrub,  a 
native  of  Amboyna,  &c.,  the  roots  and  bark  are 
also  used  medicinally.  U.  triyetala,  U.  uncinata. 
U.  odorafu,  &c.,  natives  of  the  Indian  islands, 
are  remarkable  for  the  sweet  scent  of  their  flow- 
ers. U.  esculenta,  a native  of  the  Indian  penin- 
sula, has  fruit  which  is  edible.  Some  species,  as 
U.  sylvatica , are  valued  for  their  timber.  U.  lon- 
gi folia  is  an  elegant  tree,  with  smooth,  pointed, 
and  undulate  leaves,  which  is  much  cultivated 
in  some  parts  of  India  to  form  avenues  and  to 
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afford  shade.  It  is  sometimes  called  Deodira, 
which  is  properly  the  mime  of  the  celebrated’ 
Himalayan  l'ine,  Pinas  or  Cedms  Duodena.— 
Eng.  Cgc. 

(8435)  UNONA  NAHUM  is  one  of  the  climb- 
ing species,  a native  of  Malabar,  which  Rheede 
describes  as  possessed  of  medicinal  properties, 
the  roots  being  so  used,  as  well  as  the  sweet- 
scented  greenish-coloured  oil  obtained  from 
them  by  distillations.— Eng.  Cgc.  In  Malabar, 
a greenish  sweet  smelling  oil  is  obtained,  by  dis- 
tillation, from  the  roots  of  TJnona  Nuruui,  an 
evergreen  climber  which  is  used  medicinally  as 
a stimulant.—  Simmouds.  “ 

(843(5)  UPAS  ANTIAR.  Antiahis  Toxi- 
cakia  (Leschenault ) Ipo  toxicaria,  Pers. 

I Anchor,  Malay. 

The  juice  of  this  tree  is 
fabulous  Upas  poison.  The 


imrje 


ght,  its  bark 


Upas  tree,  Eno. 

A native  of  Java, 
one  source  of  the  hall 
tree  is  often  over  100  feet  in  liei 
pale  and  smooth,  its  leaves  oval,  coriaceous, 
hairy,  juice  viscous,  bitter,  white  or  yellow,  flow- 
ing abundantly  from  incisions,  and  coucretim<- 
into  a gummy  resinous  mass.  The  Upas  antiar 
poison  is  prepared  in  an  earthen  vessel  with  this 
juice,  which  is  mixed  with  the  seed  of  the  Capsi- 
cum frutesceiis,  and  various  aromatics.  This 
poison  at  first,  acts  as  a purgative  and  emetic, 
then  as  a narcotic,  causing  death  by  violent  fits 
convulsions.  The  Upas  tiente  poison 
is  prepared  from  a strycl.nos,  and  differs  from 
this  substance. — O’  SIiaughnessy,page  579.  Upas 
in  Javanese,  “ poison,”  or  “ venom,”  is  the  sap  of 
some  plants  of  the  Malay  and  Philippine  Islands 
yielding  poisonous  juices,  which,  by  concentra- 
tion, produce  a poison  of  considerable  activity 
which  has  been  sometime  employed  by  the  ruder 
natives  to  render  their  weapons  deadly.  The 
most  polcut  of  these  plants  in  Java  “are  the 
nehar,  the  Antiaris  toxicaria,  a large  forest  tree 
and  the  Cheteak,  Strychnos  tiente,  a climbing 
shrub.  In  all  these  cases,  the  poison,  even  when 
fresh,  is  far  less  active  than  that  of  the  cobra 
snake,  for  I he  most  powerful  will  take  an  hour 
to  kill  a dog,  which  the  venom  of  the  hooded 
snake  would  certainly  accomplish  in  half  the  time. 

I o effect  a fatal  purpose,  loo,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  poisoned  weapon  should  be  left  in  (he  wound 
and  not  withdrawn,  so  that  the  probability  is  that 
few  human  beings  have  ever  lost  their ‘lives  by 
means  of  these  poisons.— Oratcfurd,  Dictionary 
jHKje  442.  The  Upas  Tree,  Antiaris  toxicaria,  is  'i 
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scaling  their  letters.— Ains.  Mat.  Med. 

204. 

(8438)  UPUPID/E,  a family  of  Insessorial  or 
torching  Birds.  Linnaeus  placed  (lie  genus 
Upn/rn  between  Merops  and  Curthia  [Ckutiu- 
ai).u],  among  his  Piece,  in  his  last  edition  of  the 
1 kystema  Natuiie the  species  of  Upupa  record- 
ed by  him  are  U.  epops,  U.  promerops,  and  U 
paraiiseu. — Eng.  Gyc. 

(8439)  UPUPA  EPOPS,  the  Hoopoe.  This 
is  the  ^ Ettoi)/  of  the  Greeks  (Aristotle,  ‘ Hist. 

* 5 ix-  II;  ix-  15.  49;  Aristophanes, 
Ifirds.  228,  et  seq.  ; Pausanias,  x.  4) ; Upupa 
and  Epops  of  the  Romans  (Plinv,  ‘ Nat.  Hist  ’ 
x.  29  ; xxx.  6 ; Ovid,  * Metam.,’  vi.).  In  Ovid’s 
lines  descriptive  of  the  transformation  of  Tereus 
the  bird  is  drawn  to  the  life  : — 


poisonous  tree  grown  in  J< 


with  Carbonic  acid,  highly 
to  enter. — (/  Skavghuessg. 


nva,  in  a valley  filled 


ley 

dangerous  therefore 


(8437) 


UPUCUTI. 

Upucuti, 

Upucuti  is  the  Malabar 

moil  in  Malayalum.  It  „ 

verJ  tenacious  and  is  used  by  the 


is 


Mal. 

name  of  a bush  com- 
contains  a juice  which 
Natives  for 
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Ttreus,  through  grief,  and  haste  to  be  reveng’d, 
Shares  t lie  like  (ate,  and  to  a bird  is  chang’d. 

4ix  d on  his  head  the  crested  plumes  appear. 

Lung  is  his  beak,  and  sharpen’d  as  a spear.” — Crerall- 

two  parallel  rows  of  long  feathers  form  an  arch- 
ed crest  upon  the  head  ; these  feathers  are  of  a 
ruddy  buff  colour,  terminated  with  black  ; This 
bird  is  found  as  far  north  in  the  summer  as  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  and  Russia  : and  southward  in 
continental  Europe,  in  Germany,  Holland, 
I ranee,  Spain,  and  Italy.  It  has  been  seen  both 
at  Gibraltar,  Ceuta,  and  in  Eygpt  (where  it 
breeds)  : it  is  probably  an  inhabitant  of  the  whole 
ol  North  Africa.  It  has  been  also  observed  at 
Madeira,  and  at  Irebizond,  in  Asia  Minor,  from 
which  last  locality  it  has  been  sent  to  England 
and  it  is  abunbant  in  India. — Eng.  Cgc. 

(8449)  Epimachns,  Cuv.  Bill  resembling  that 
ol  Promerops,  but  the  margins  are  obtuse  and 
somewhat  inflected  ; wings,  tongue,  and  feet 
unknown  ; tail  very  long;  side-feathers  of  the 
body  greatly  developed. 

(8441)  Epimachns  magnus  ( Upupa  magna , 
Gin.,  U.  superba.  Lath.).  Body  generally  black 
or  brownish-black  ; tail  graduated,  thrice  as 
long  as  the  body  (Lesson  says  three  feet  in 
length,  French)  ; feathers  of  the  sides  elongated, 
raised,  curled,  glittering  on  their  edges  wi.li 
steel-blue,  azure,  and  emerahl-grecn,  like  preci- 
ous stones ; the  head  and  the  belly  lustrous 
also  with  sleel-blue,  &c.  In  truth,  language 
fails  to  convey  any  just  idea  of  the  magnificence 
of  this  species.  It  inhabits  the  coasts  of 
New  Guinea. — Eng.  Cgc. 

(8442)  URANIA,  a genus  of  Plants  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  Musacece  The  name 
which  the  plant  bears  in  Madagascar  is  Raveiiala". 
This  genus  has  but  one  species,  U.  speciosu, 
which  is  a native  of  Madagascar.  It  lias  a 
superior  coloured  perianth,  consisting  of  3 petals ; 
a 2-leaved  nectary,  and  one  of  the  leaves  bifid  ; 
a 3-celled  many-seeded  capsule,  and  the  seeds  in 
two  rows  covered  with  an  aril.  The  flowers  are 
arranged  upon  a spadix,  which  arc  nodding, 
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very  similar  to  t he  bananas  which  belong  to  the 
same  family.  The  leaves  are  arranged  in  a fan- 
shape.  The  seeds  of  this  plant  are  said  to  consti- 
tute a wholesome  food. — Eng.  Ggc. 

(S443)  URANIA  SPECIOSA.  Musace,e. 
Handsome  Urania.  The  yard  of  a Bur- 
mese  merchant  in  Tavoy,  is  olten  visited 
bv  Europeans  to  look  at  what  is  deemed 
the  most  curious  tree  in  the  Provinces. 
It  is  frequently  amusing  to  listen  to  the  obser- 
vations of  the  spectators  that  may  not  unfrequent- 
]y  be  seen  gathered  around  it  on  a tine  evening. 
“It  is  a kind  of  a palm,”  says  one,  “do  you  not 
see  that  its  trunk  is  precisely  that  of  a pahn  ?” 
This  settles  the  qm  stion  so  long  as  the  eyes  are 
kept  on  the  trunk  ; but  another  looks  up  and 
cries  out,  “No  such  thing!  Look  at  its  leaves. 
They  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  leaves  of 
a plantain  tree.”  It  belongs  to  the  natural 
family  of  the  plantain,  but  it  lias  the  trunk 
of  a palm, and  the  leaves  are  not  arranged 
around  the  stem  like  those  of  the  plantain,  but 
in  two  opposite  rows,  so  that  the  whole  head  lias 
the  form  of  a gigantic  fan.  It  is  the  only  tree 
of  the  species  that  Mr.  Mason  has  seen  on  the 
Coast,  and  it  was  brought  up  by  its  owner  from 
Penang.  It  is  well  worthy  of  cultivation  for  a 
curiosity. — Mason.  The  Plantain  Leafed  Palm 
is  an  elegant  tree,  a native  of  Madagascar  : 
spreads  its  ler.ves  out  like  an  open  fan, 
forming  a semicircular  head.  It  has  a short 
solid  trunk,  with  leaves  like  a 
and  in  a border,  or  at  the  end  of  a 

growing,  forms  a perfect  screen  ...  1 

appearance  strikes  a person  immediately  whenseen 
for  the  first  time.  It  bears  a small  fruit  like  the 
drupe  of  a plantain,  which  is  of  a blueish  colour. 
Roxburgh  says — “ The  plant  has  the  pro- 
perty of  rendering  water  or  milk,  either  hot  or 
cold,  mucilaginous,  without  altering  the  taste, 
colour,  or  smell,  of  the  liquid  in  its  former 
state.”  Butter-milk  and  water  is  often  thickened 
with  the  juice  of  this  plant  and  then  sold  as  an 
unadulterated  article  of  the  richest  and  best  des- 
cription. I3  propagated  by  seed  and  suckers. 
Fifteen  feet  space  should  be  allowed  between 
each  tree. — Riddell. 

(8444)  URCLOLA.  A genus  of  Plants  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  Apocynacece , so  named 
by  Dr.  Roxburgh  from  urceolus,  ‘ a pitcher,’  in 
consequence  of  the  form  of  its  corolla.  The  ge- 
ms Urceola  is  confined  to  the  Malayan  peninsula 
and  the  islands  of  Sumatra  and  Penang  ; but  as 
if.  is  by  some  botanists  considered  not  to  differ 
from  the  Vahea  of  Madagascar,  the  genus  may 
have  a wider  distribution.  It  has  the  calyx  small, 

5 -partite.  Corolla  urccolate ; tube  elongated 
ventricose,  5 cleft.  Stamens  5,  anthers  sagittate. 
Follicles  2 ; numerous,  glabrous. — Eng.  Ggc 
(8445)  URCEOLA  ELASTICA,  or  Caout- 
chouc Vine,  is  shrubby  and  twining,  climbing  over 
trees  to  a great  extent,  sometimes  as  much  as 
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and  ter- 


plantain 
walk,  when 
its  peculiar 


200  paces  ; with  oval  opposite  leaves 
niinal  panicles.  From  wounds  made  in  the 
bark  of  this  plant  there  oozes  out  a milky 
fluid,  which  on  exposure  to  the  open  air  separates 
into  an  elastic  coagulum,  and  watery  liquid 
apparently  of  no  use.  After  the  separation 
lakes  place.  This  coagulum  is  not  only  like 
American  Caoutchouc,  or  Tndian-Rubber,  but 
possesses  all  the  same  properties  as  first  ascer- 
tained by  Dr.  Roxburgh  (‘  A.siat.  Res,’  v.  171.) 
lie  states  that  a ball  of  it  externally  has  the 
appearance  of  American  Caoutchouc  ; when  cut 
into,  it  is  of  a light  brown  colour,  till  the  action 
of  the  air  darkens  it.  This  ball,  measuring  9-t- 
iuclies  in  circumference,  and  weighing  ounces 
in  simply  falling  from  a height  of  15  feet,  re- 
bounded about  10  or  12  times,  which  is  of  itself 
an  indication  of  the  goodness  of  the  Caoutchouc. 
Dr.  Roxburgh  also  found  that  slips  of  ii  were 
capable  of  bearing  a greater  degree  of  extension 
and  contrncMou  than  the  American.  AVhen  they 
broke,  tire  elasticity  was  so  great,  that  each 
end  returned  to  its  respective  mas*.  The  least 
pressure  with  tire  finger  and  thumb  united 
different  portions  as  perfectly  as  if  they  had 
never  been  separated  : this  property  of  Caout- 
chouc has  been  considered  a much  more  modern 
discovery.  [Indian  Rubber.] — Eng.  Gyc. 

A plant  grows  in  the  forests,  east  of  Chitta- 
gong, the  milk  of  which  flows  in  a conti- 
nuous stream  resembling  caoutchouc  (it  is  pro- 
bably the  Urceola  elaslica,  which  yields  Indian- 
rubber.) — 77 ooJcer.  Him.  Jour.  Voi  II  . page  350. 
Urceola  Elastica.  Roxb.  As.  Res.  v.  JG9. 
Sumatra  and  l’ulo  Penang.  A large  woody 
climber,  yields  caoutchouc  of  the  finest  quality, 
in  great  abundance. — O’ Fhanghnessy,  page  449. 

(8446)  URENA,  a genus  of  Plants  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  Maleacea.  Like  other  Mal- 
vaceous  plants,  the  species  of  Urena  abound  in 
strong  and  serviceable  flax-like  fibres,  which  are 
well  fitted  for  conversion  into  cordage.  U.  lo~ 
la'i  and  U.  sinnata  are  specially  mentioned  ns 
employed  for  this  purpose  in  India  — Eng.  Cgc. 

(8447)  URENA  LOBATA,  Urena  hemp. 

Bun-ochra,  Beng.  Hind. 

I his  weed,  which  abounds  all  over  the 
Tenasserim  Coast,  serves  in  the  place  of  hemp 
m Amherst  Province  and  appears  to  afford 
a valuable  article. — Ma-son. 

(84tS)  URENA  LOBATA.  Bun-ociira. 

AVet-khyce-pa-nai,  also,  Kat-sai-nai,  Buior'1 

A weed,  common  in  most  parts  of  Lidia 
abounds  in  a strong  fibre,  which  is  a tolerably 
fine  substitute  for  flax.  The  Urena  lobata 
abounds  along  the  coast  of  province  Amherst  • 
and  affords  a valuable  hemp. — Mason. 

■ tJ''S  *YJro,ls  Plant  is  also  an  annual,  flowering 
in  December,  but  (hough  in  other  respects  re- 
sembling Tnumfetla,  the  flower  is  of  a light  pink- 
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ish  colour,  and  the  capsules  are  a little  1 
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tlian  those  of  Triumfetta  lobata  and  differ  slill 
more  in  their  presenting  from  three  to  five  grooves, 
marking  the  detriscence,  or  the  number  of  valves 
or  parts  of  which  the  capsule  is  composed  ; but 
in  other  respects  the  two  plants  appear  alike  to 
ordinary  observation,  and  alike  also  as  to  the 
value  of  their  fib  e.  They  are  both  generally 
found  growing  together,  and  are  two  of  the  most 
plentiful  weeds  whifli  are  to  be  found  in  Pegu. 
'I 'hey  take  possession  of  all  ground  recently  clear- 
ed of  tree  jungle  about  Rangoon,  and* extend 
without  interruption  to  the  Pegu  and  Tounghoo 
districts,  but  become  scarce  or  only  occasionally 
met  with  in  the  Prome  and  Tharawaddy  districts. 
— McClelland.  Both  of  the  above  are  common 
in  most  parts  of  India,  the  bark  yields  a strong 
and  tolerably  fine  substitute  for  flax.  Roxb.  III. 
IS 2. — Rhode  M.  S.  S. 

. (8449)  URENA  SINUATA. 

Uren,  Riieede.  Kangooga,  Beng.  and 

Patia  mankena,  Tel.  Hind. 

Kungii,  Hind. 

A weed  common  in  most  parts  of  India  ; 
abounds  in  strong  fibre,  a tolerably  fine  substi- 
tute for  flox  — Hoyle. 

(8450)  URGUJJA,  a yellowish  coloured  per- 
fume, made  of  several  scer.ted  ingredients,  sandal 
wood,  wood  aloes,  rose  water,  utter  of  roses, 
civet  cat  perfume,  and  oil  of  Jessamine.  -Ilerktots. 

(8451)  U II J UN  A BARK.  A stringent  bark 
of  Termiualia  alata. — Deny.  Ph.  p.  229. 

(845  2)  URTICA  (from  ‘uro’),  a genus  of 
Plants  known  under  the  common  name  of  Nettle. 
Nettle  is  the  same  word  as  the  anglo-Saxon 
‘ netel’  or  c nsedl,’  a needle,  which  is  applied  to 
these  plants  on  account  of  their  possessing  small 
bristles  or  prickles  which  have  a stinging  pro- 
perty. This  genus  is  the  type  of  the  natural 
order  Urticacea.  The  flowers  are  either  monoe- 
cious or  dioecious.  The  staminiferous  flowers 
have  a single  perianth  of  4 leaves,  containing  the 
rudiment  of  a pistil.  The  pistilliferous  flowers 
have  a single  perianth  of  2 leaves  ; a sessile 
stigma,  and  a dry  fruit  containing  a single  seed. 
Most  of  the  species  are  herbaceous  plants  or 
under  shrubs,  and  are  found  in  Europe,  Asia, 
and  America.  Three  of  the  species,  of  which 
there  are  about  40,  are  British.  The  woody 
fibres  of  other  species  of  Urtica  are  employed  in 
making  linen.  The  U.  ( Bochemeria ) nive.a  yields 
a remarkable  fine  fibre,  with  which  delicate 
fabrics  are  made  in  India  — Eny.  Cyc. 

On  the  island'of  Chusan,  there  is  a species  of 
Urtica.  Both  wild  and  cultivated,  which  grows 
about  three  or  four  feet  in  height,  and  produces 
a strong  fibre  in  the  bark,  which  is  prepared  by 
the  natives  and  sold  for  the  purpose  of  making 
ropes  and  cables. — Fortune. 

(8453)  URTICA  ARGENTEA,  a nettle  of 
the  Society  Islands,  the  fibres  of  which  are  con- 
verted into  cord  : and  of  U.  Jnponica  in  Japan,  ils 
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bark  is  made  into  lines,  cordage  and  cloth  See 
“ China  Ghass,  Caloee  ” 

(8154)  URTIOA  CRENULATA.  Roxb.  Chou' 
Putt  a,  or  Surat,  a gigantic  stinging  nettle,  a 
native  of  the  hills  and  valleys  on  the  east  of  Ben- 
gal; Luckipore,  l’undua  Hills  and  Assam.  This  - 
nettle  affords  a quantity  of  fine  white  fibre  of 
great  strength,  and  not  durable.  The  Hill  tribes  • 
fabricate  it  into  coarse  c oths — Hoyle  Fib.  PI.  It 
grows  in  the  Calcutta  Botanic  Gardens,  it  stings 
so  terribly  that  it  litis  sometimes  occasioned  very\ 
formidable  sypmtoms.  Another  urtica,  the  Daomi> 
■ietan,  or  demon  nettle  of  Timor,  is  still  more* 
dangerous  in  its  effects. — O'  Shan yh nesa //,  p«ye 
578.  Where  the  ground  is  swampy, (hvnrfBandauun 
abounds,  with  the  gigantic  nettle,  Urtica  crei/n- 
Idla  (“  Menloem-ma’  of  Sikkim,) — Hooker.  Him. 
Jour.  Vol  If  p.  339.  This  plant  is  a native  of 
the  hills  find  valleys  on  the  east  of  Bengal.  l)r. 
Roxburgh  obtained  it  first  near  Luckipore.  It 
has  since  been  found  near  the  Pundua  Hills. 
Major  Hannay  enumerates  it  among  the  fibrous 
plants  of  Assam.  It  has  an  erect  shrubby  stem, 
with  oblong  acute  leaves,  having  the  margins 
crenulate  or  slightly  dentate,  both  sides  alike,  the. 
bark  armed  with  acute  burning  hairs.  The  sting, 
produces  great  pain,  extending  to  the  armpit  ; 
abates  after  two  or  three  days,  but  does  not  dis- 
appear entirely  for  nine  days.  Major  Hannay' 
says  of  this  and  another,  which  he  enumerates  as- 
Nos.  3 and  4,  and  calls  gigantic  stinging  Net- 
tles, that  they  afford  a quantity  of  fine  white ; 
fibre,  but  apparently  of  no  great  strength,  and,  bv 
report,  not  very  lasting.  Some  of  the  Hill  tribes  ■ 
use  the  fibre  for  fabricating  coarse  cloths. — Royle  ■ 
Fb.  PI. 66. 

(8455)  URTICA  TIETFROPHYLLA.  Neil- 


gherry  nettles,  Horoo  Surat  at  Assam. 

lierpha  or  Serpah,  Tlieng  Mali,  Chin. 

Bhootea. 

Is  the  most  widely  diffused  of  the  large  In- 
dian Nettles,  being  found  in  south  Concan,  ajong 
the  Malabar  Coast ; the  Mysore,  the  Neilgherrics 
the  valleys  of  the  Himalayas;  in  Assam,  and  Bur- 
undi: It  is  an  annual  plant,  the  sting  of  which 
produces  intense  pain.  The  bark  abounds  in 
flue,  white,  glossy  silk  like  fibres,  but  these  pro- 
bably differ  with  the  locality  in  which  the  plant 
is  grown,  Dr.  Wight  describes  that  of  the  Neil- 
gherries,  as  a fine  soft  flax  like  fibre,  and  fitted 
to  compete  with  flax  for  the  manufacture  of  even 
very  fine  textile  fabrics.  The  Todavers  extract  | 
it  by  boiling  the  plant,  and  use  it  as  a material 
for  making  thread.  Mr.  Dickson  passed  it  through 
his  machine  and  liquid,  which  rendered  it  like  a 
beautiful,  soft,  silky  kind  of  flax.  He  calls  it  a 
wonderful  fibre,  of  which  the  two  would  be  use- 
ful for  mixing  with  wool,  as  has  been  done  with 
the  China  grass. 

The  Iloroo  Surat  of  Assam,  said  to  be  the 
Urtica  heterophylla  of  Dr.  Roxburgh,  is  the  most 
widely  diffused  of  the  large  Indian  Nettles, 
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inasmuch  as  it  is  found  in  the  Soutliern  Concan, 
3ii  the  .Malabar  coast,  and  specimens  of  fibre  ol 
what  was  called  Neilgherry  Nettle,  produced  by 
llrlica  heterophylla.  were  sent  by  Dr.  Wight 
to,  the  Exhibition  of  1851.  It  is  also  found  in 
Burundi  and  in  Assam  ; and  along  the  loot  of 
the  hills  extends  to  the  Deyra  Doom  It,  may 
be  seen  even  in  the  northern  valleys  of  the 
Himalayas.  It  is  an  annual,  with  erect  angular 
items,  marked  with  small  white  specks,  in  which 
ire  inserted  stiff,  most  acute  bristles.  The 
leaves  are  long,  petioled,  caudate  at  the  base, 
rariously  lobed,  and  towards  the  top  of  the 
slant  almost  palmate;  all  are  grossly  ser- 
rate, armed  with  the  same  bristles  as  the 
item  and  branches,  from  four  to  eight  inches 
ong  aud  nearly  as  broad.  Dr.  Roxburgh 

iays  of  it,  that  it  is  the  most  ferocious  looking 
ilant  he  has  seen,  and  it  acts  up  to  its 

ippearance  : the  least  touch  of  any  part  produe- 
ng  most  acute  pain,  but  fortunately  of  short 
luration.  The  bark  abounds  in  fine,  white, 
flossy,  silk  like,  strong  fibre.  Major  Hannay 
says  of  it,  that  it  is  the  Horoo  Surat  of  the 

Vssamese,  and  known  to  the  Bhoteeas  as  the 

Serpah  or  Herpah , — that  the  fibre  is  extensively 
ised  by  them  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth.  It 
vas  recognized  by  the  Chinese  as  the  Theng  Mali, 
md  said  to  be  prized  for  the  softness  of  its  fibre, 
is  well  as  for  its  strength.  As  the  seeds  are 
piick  of  vegetation,  the  cultivation  of  this  plant, 
:an  be  carried  to  any  extent.  The  fibre  of  this 
STettle,  sent  from  the  Neilgherries,  is  very  long- 
soft,  white,  and  silky,  and  has  been  much  admir- 
al by  many  of  the  best  judges  of  fibres.  The 
specimens  were  sent  by  Dr.  Wight,  and  prepar- 
:d  in  a rude  way  by  boiling  by  the  Todawars  of 
he  Neilgherry  Mountains.  l)r.  Wight  says  of 
t,  that  “ it  produces  a beautifully  fine  and  soft 
lax-like  fibre,  which  the  Todawars  use 
is  a thread  material,  and  if  well  prepared 
itted  to  compete  with  Flax  for  the  manu- 
acture  of  very  fine  textile  fabrics.”  This  fibre 
lould  of  course  be  equally  well  prepared 
n a muliiiude  of  other  places,  some  near, 
ithers  distant  from  the  sea.  Mr  Marshall  did 
tot  consider  it  well  suited  for  his  purpose.  At 
Jundee,  it  was  thought  a very  good  fibre,  but 
ather  dry.  Mr.  Dickson,  who  has  passed  it 
h rough  Ins  machine  and  liquid,  has  rendered  it 
ike  a beautiful,  soft,  silky  kind  of  Flax,  and 
•alls  it  a wonderful  fibre,  of  which  the  tow  would 
ie  useful  for  mixing  with  wool,  as  has  been  done 
vith  the  China-grass,  and  the  fibre  used  for  the 
inest  purposes.  If  this  should  be  proved  to  be 
he  case  on  trial,  it  might  no  doubt  be  produced 
ibundantly,  and,  with  some  improved  process  of 
eparation,  very  cheaply,  at  easily  accessible 
daces  on  the  Western  Coast  of  the  Indian  Pcti- 
nsula. — lloyle  Fib.  Plants,  p.  67. 

The  Fibre  of  the  Neilgherry  Nettle  is  supposed 
obe  still  unknown  in  commerce.  As  yet  it.  is  only 
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obtainable  in  small  quantity,  but  if  called  for  the 
supply  might  be  largely  increased  as  the  plant  is 
abundant  and  widely  distributed  over  the  Indian 
Peninsula.  It  is  separated  by  boiling  the  stalks. — 
M.C.G.  With  regard  to  the  strength  of  the  Nettle 
fibres,  it  has  already  been  stated  that  Dr.  Rox- 
burgh found  the  Rami  or  caloee  bore  240  lb., 
when  ITemp  bore  158  lb.,  and  sunn  150  lb  v. 
Table,  Messr  s.  Sharpe,  in  1815,  found  a cord  bore 
252  lb.,  when  Russian  Hemp  was  only  required 
to  bear  82  lb.;  So  in  Dr.  Royle’s  experiments 
with  these  fibres  in  an  untwisted  state,  Peters- 
burglr  Hemp  bore  only  160  lb.,  when  China- 
grass  bore  250  lb.,  the  Rheea  320  lb.,  and  the 
Wild  Rheea  343  lb.,  Mr.  Henley  had  previously 
found  the  Kunkhoora  or  Rheea  to  bear  about 
three  times  the  weight  of  Russian  Hemp.  The 
Urticactaeis  a family  of  plants  which  prefer  locali- 
ties where  there  is  considerable  moisture  of  soil 
or  climate.  They  grow  to  a gigantic  size  in  the 
hot  moist  parts  of  Asia,  and  extend  from  its 
warm  tropical  islands,  all  along  the  Malayan 
Peninsula,  along  the  foot  and  in  the  vallies  of 
the  Himalayas,  near  to  the  Sutlege,  many  of  the 
species  and  genera  have  long  been  famous  for 
the  tenacity  of  their  fibre.  See  China-Grass  : 
Boeiimeria. — Foyle. 

(8456)  URTICACEiE.  Some  of  the  fibres  in 
the  Sikkim  Himmalaya  of  the  various  nettles  ; are 
twisted  for  bowstrings,  others  as  thread  for  sew- 
ing and  weaving  ; while  many  are  eaten  raw  and  in 
soups  especially  the  numerous  little  succulent 
species. — Booker.  Him.  Jour.  Yol.  I.  p.  293. 

(8457)URTICA  INTERRUPTA.UrticacEjE. 
This  Nettle,  a large  annual  plant,  grows  during 
the  rains.  The  whole  plant  is  covered  with 
stinging  hairs,  like  the  common  nettle.  It  grows 
wild  : there  are  several  indigenous  species. 
— Riddell. 

(8458)  URTICA  NIYEA  is  abundantly 
grown  in  the  western  part  of  one  province  and 
in  the  adjoining  province  of  Kiaugse.  Fabrics 
of  various  degrees  of  fineness  are  made  from 
this  fibre  and  sold  in  these  provinces,  bnt  For- 
tune had  not  seen  any  so  fine  as  that  made 
about  Canton  : it  is  also  spun  into  thread 
for  sewing  purposes,  and  is  found  to  be 
very  strong  and  durable.  There  are  two 
very  distinct  varieties  of  this  plant  common 
in  Chekiang— one  the  cultivated,  (lie  other  the 
wild.  The  cultivated  variety  has  larger  leaves 
than  the  other  ; on  the  upper  side  they  are  of  a 
lighter  green,  and  on  the  under  they  ' are  much 
more  downy.  The  stems  also  are  lighter  in 
colour,  and' the  whole  plant  has  a silky  leel  about 
it  which  the  wild  one  wants.  The  wild  variety 
grows  plentifully  on  sloping  banks,  on  city  walls, 
and  other  old  and  ruinous  buildings.  It  is  not 
prized  by  the  natives,  who  say  its  fibre  is  not  so 
line,  aud  more  broken  and  confused  in  its  st rue- 
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t are  Ilian  the  other  kind.  The  cultivatad  kind 
yields  three  crops  a year.  The  last  great  crop 
which  he  observed  was  that  of  a species  of  juncus, 
the  stems  of  which  are  woven  into  beautiful 
mats,  used  bv  the  natives  for  sleeping  upon, 
for  covering  the  iloors  of  rooms  and  for  many 
other  useful  purposes.  This  is  cultivated 
in  water,  somewhat  like  the  rice-plant,  and  is 
therefore  always  planted  in  the  lowest  part  of 
these  valleys.  At  the  time  of  his  visit,  in  the 
beginning  of  July,  the  harvest  of  this  crop  had 
just  commenced,  and  hundreds  of  the  natives 
were  busily  employed  in  drying  it.  The  river’s 
banks,  uncultivated  land,  the  dry  gravelly  bed 
of  the  river,  and  every  other  available  spot  was 
taken  up  with  this  operation.  At  grey  dawn 
of  morning  the  sheaves  or  bundles  were 
taken  out  of  temporary  sheds,  erected  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  olf  the  rain  and  dew,  and 
shaken  thinly  over  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
In  the  afternoon,  before  the  sun  had  sunk  very 
low  in  the  horizon,  it  was  gathered  up  again  into 
sheaves  and  placed  under  cover  for  the  night. 
A watch  was  then  set  in  each  of  the  sheds ; for 
however  quiet  and  harmless  the  people  in  these 
parts  are,  there  is  no  lack  of  thieves  who  are  very 
honest  if  they  have  no  opportunity  to  steal.  And 
so  the  process  of  winnowing  went  on  day  by  day 
until  tlie  whole  of  the  moisture  was  dried  out  of 
the  reeds.  They  were  then  bound  up  firmly  in 
round  bundles,  and  either  sold  in  the  markets  of 
the  country,  or  taken  to  Ningpoo  and  other  towns 
where  the  manufacture  of  mats  is  carried  on  on 
a large  scale. — Fortune. 

Hemp  is  cultivated  in  the  provinces  north  of 
the  Meiling,  but  the  plant  also  grows  in  Fuhkien  ; 
the  grasscloth  made  from  it  is  not  so  much  used 
for  common  dresses  as  cotton  and  silk.  There  are 
three  Chinese  plants  which  produce  a fibre  made 
into  cloth  known  under  this  name,  viz.,  the 
Gannahls  sativa  or  hemp  at  Canton,  the  Urtica 
nivea,  a species  of  nettle  grown  about  Sucham, 
and  the  St  da  tilicefolia  nearTientsinfu. — Williams ’ 
Middle  Kingdom,  page  106. 

(8459)  URTICA  PULCIIERRIMA.  The 
Hill  Nettle.  Affords  very  fair  samples  of  fibre. 
The  plant  from  which  this  fibre  is  taken  is  deserv- 
ing notice.  It  yields  the  latter  long  in  staple 
and  of  considerable  strength.  On  the  Neilgherry 
Hills  it  is  known  and  appreciated  by  both 
Todavvers  and  Berghers. — M.  E.  J.  R. 

(8460)  URTICA  TENAGISSIMA,  like  some 
of  the  other  nettles,  as  well  as  the  hop  and 
the  hemp,  belonging  to  the  same  natural  family, 
abounds  in  ligneous  fibre,  which  may  be  convert- 
ed into  very  strong  cordage.  This  is  the  Caloee 
ol'Marsdeu,  Rami  of  the  Malays,  a native  of 
Sumatra,  also  of  Rnngpore,  where  it  is  called 
Kunkamis,  and  which  Dr.  Roxburgh  found  one 
of  the  strongest  of  all  the  vegetable  fibres  which 
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he  subjected  to  experiment.  Nettle  Hemp,  viz. 
i lie  Urtica  tenacwma,  Burmese  “ Gann'  is 
diffused  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Ava. 

It  was  cultivated  for  several  years  by  M;ijor 
Macfarquhar  at  'I  avoy,  who  endeavoured  to  induce 
the  natives  to  foster  it,  but  it  has  not  yet  been 
brought  into  general  culture.  Colonel'  Burney 
said  that  the  Burmese  at  Ava  called  it  <mun 
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— Mason. 

(8161)  URTICA  VIRULENTA.  a nettle  oc- 
curring near  Gurhwal  and  Simla  aboundiim-  in 
fibre. 

(8462)  URT1CACE.E,  Nettles  or  Nettleworts, 
a natural  order  of  Plants.  The  plants  belonging 
to  this  order  arc  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs,  yield” 
ing  in  some  instances  a milky  juice.  The  leaves: 
are  alternate,  and  usually  covered  with  asperi- 
ties or  with  hairs  furnished  with  a stinging  secre- 
tion ; the  stipules  are  membranaceous,  and  are 
deciduous  or  convolute  in  vernation.  The  flow- 
ers are  monoecious  or  dioecious,  either  scattered 
or  collected  together  in  catkins  or  in  close  heads. 
The  calyx  is  membranous,  lobed,  or  persistent. 
The  stamens  are  definite  in  number,  not  united, 
and  inserted  into  the  calyx  opposite  its  lobes; 
the  anthers  during  aestivation  are  curved  in- 
wards, but  are  turned  backwards  with  elasticity 
after  bursting.  The  ovary  is  superior,  contain- 
ing a solitary  erect  or  suspended  ovule  with  a 
simple  stigma.  The  fruit  is  either  a simple  in- 
dehiscent  nut,  surrounded  by  a membranous  or 
fleshy  calyx,  as  in  Boehmeria  ; or  it  is  a fleshy  . 
receptacle,  either  covered  by  numerous  nuts 
lying  among  the  persistent  fleshy  calyxes,  as  in 
Dorsteina,  or  the  nuts  are  inclosed  in  the  cavity 
of  the  receptacle,  as  in  the  Common  Fig  ; or  it 
may  consist  of  a single  nut  covered  by  a succulent 
involucre.  The  embryo  is  straight,  curved,  or  spi- 
ral sometimes  without  albumen  ; the  cotyledons 
are  flat,  and  the  radicle  points  to  the  hiluni.  The 
order,  as  thus  defined,  includes  several  groups  of 
plants  which  are  frequently  separated,  as  the 
Artocarpece  of  Robert  Brown,  t he  Bat  idea  of 
Martins,  and  the  Morece  of  Endlicher.  This 
order  brings  together  plants  growing  all  over 
the  world,  possessing  very  different  proper- 
ties, and  yielding  very  various  and  useful  pro- 
ducts. The  Stinging  Nettles  [Urtica]  form  the 
type  of  t he  order.  To  it  belongs  also  the  deadly 
Upas.  [Antiaris.]  The  wholesome  Fig,  the 
celebrated  Banyan,  and  species  yielding  deadly 
poisons  belong  to  the  genus  Ficus.  [Ficus.] 
The  Bitter  Hop  [Humulus],  the  Acid  Mulberry 
[Moros],  and  the  Narcotic  Hemp  [Cannabis], 
and  famous  Cow-Tree  [Cow-Tree],  all  belong 
here.  The  sap  of  many  of  the  species,  especially 
those  belonging  to  the  division  Artocarpete  is 
milky.  [Artocarpaceje  ; Morace.e  ; Arto- 
carpus;  Bcehmeria  ; Dorstenia.]  — Eng.  Cyc, 
(8463)  USNEA,  a genus  of  Plants  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  of  Lichens.  The  Isnea 
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plicata,  in  common  with  the  Koccelln  Liuctoria 
ami  other  Lichens,  is  used  ns  a dy z.—  Eng.  Cgc. 

(8464)  U V Alii  A GRANDl  FLORA  ? Uvakia 
fruit.  'L’liis  fruit  lias  the  taste  and  appearance 
of  the  North  America  pawpaw,  and  they  are 
members  of  the  same  natural  family.  It  is  the 
produce  of  a scandent  shrub  abounding  in  the 
Tenasserim  jungles. — Mason. 

(8465)  UVARIA  ODOR  AT  A.  Anonace/e. 
Sweet  scented  Uvaria.  . A small  tree,  flowers 
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white,  delightfully  fragrant,  introduced  from 
China.  Native  cottages  on  the  Tenasserim  Coast 
are  often  overshadowed  by  the  sweet  uvaria,  whose 
yellow-green  petals  almost  blend  their  colouring 
with  that  of  the  leaves. — Mason. 

(8466)  UVARIA  TOMENTOSA.  A tree, 
the  fruit  of  which  is  about  the  size  of  a Nutmeg  ; 
flowers  of  purple  colour,  and  hang  in  clusters. — 
Riddell. 


(8467)  YACCINACEaE,  Cranberries,  a na- 
tural order  of  Exogenous  Plants.  The  species 
of  this  order  are  shrubby  plants,  with  round 
irregularly  angled  stems  and  branches  ; simple 
entire  alternate  coriaceous  leaves,  with  a solitary 
or  racemose  inflorescence.  The  calyx  is  superi- 
or and  entire,  or  with  4,  5,  or  6 lobes,  some- 
times deciduous.  The  corolla  is  monopetalous, 
and  its  lobes  correspond  to  those  of  the  calyx, 
and  are  alternated  with  them.  The  stamens  are 
free,  and  are  generally  double  the  number  of  the 
lobes  of  the  calyx,  and  are  inserted  into  an  epigy- 
nous  disc ; the  anthers  are  terminal,  2-celLd, 
bursting  by  pores,  and  furnished  with  two 
horns.  The  ovary  is  inferior,  surrounded  by  the 
epigynous  disc,  4-5-celled,  with  one  or  many 
seeds  in  each  cell  ; the  style  and  stigma  are 
both  simple.  The  seeds  are  very  small,  with 
a straight  embryo  in  the  midst  of  a fleshy 
albumen  ; the  cotyledons  are  very  short,  and 
the  radicle  is  long.  This  order  is  made  by 
many  botanists  a section  of  Ericacecc.  It  differs 
from  Ericacece  in  possessing  an  inferior  ovary 
and  a succulent  fruit.  It  was  placed  by  Richard 
in  Escalloniaceoe,  but  it  differs  from  this  order  in 
being  monopetalous. — Eng.  Cgc. 

(8468)  VACCINIUM,  a genus  of  plants,  the 
type  of  the  natural  order  Vaccinacece.  'Phis  ge- 
nus consists  of  shrubby  plants  with  alternate 
membraneous  leaves,  often  beset  with  resinous 
dots,  and  are  either  permanent  or  deciduous. 
The  flowers  are  seated  on  pedicels,  and  are  either 
solitary  or  arranged  in  simple  racemes,  generally 
drooping,  without  any  odour,  and  tainted  with 
various  shades  of  red  or  pink.  The  calyx  is  4-5 
toothed  ; the  corolla  urceolate  or  canipanulate, 
more  or  less  deeply  4-5  cleft,  with  the  limb 
reflexed  ; the  stamens  are  8 or  10  not  attached 
to  the  corolla,  with  2 horned  anthers  dehiscing  at 
the  summits,  and  sometimes  furnished  at  the 
back  with  two  spreading  spurs  or  bristles  ; the 
style  is  longer  than  the  stamens,  and  the 
stigma  obtuse  ; the  fruit  is  a berry,  globose,  de- 
pressed at  the  tope,  4-  or  5-cclled,  many-seeded, 
of  a black  purple,  bluish,  or  red  colour,  general- 


ly eatable  though  not  always  plessant  Or  whole- 
some  in  an  uncooked  state.  The  genus  consists 
of  about  50  species,  which  are  known  by 
the  common  names  of  Bilberries,  Whortle- 
berries, Bleabcrries,  &c. — Eng  Cgc.  Dr.  Wight 
in  leones  gives  Vaccinium,  1179  ; affine, 
1190;  arboreum,  1188  ; Donnianum,  1191  ; 
Dunalianum,  1194;  Griffithianum,  1192;  liir- 
sutum,  1182  ; Leschenaultii,  1188  ; Malacca, 
1186;  Neilgherrense,  1189  ; obovatum.  1198  ; 
odontocerum,  1187  ; serpens,  1188  ; serratum, 
1184-6  ; setigera,  1181  : venosum,  1185;  verti- 
cillatum,  11S1  ; Wallichianurn,  1180. 

(8469)  VACHELLIA,  a genus  of  Plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Leguminosce. 
V.  Farnesiana,  a native  of  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  exudes  from  its  bark  a considerable 
quantity  of  gum.  The  flowers  when  distilled 
yield  a delicious  perfume. — Eng.  Cgc. 

(8470)  VACHELLIA  FARNESIANA.  Mi- 
mosa Farnesiana,  Roxburgh.) 

Veda  vully  matin,  Tam.  i Urimeda,  Sans. 

Jali  mara,  Can.  | Gooya.babula,  Hind. 

Flowers  very  fragrant. — O’  Shaughnessg,  page 
308.  An  armed  shrub,  very  common  in  Mysore 
and  Dekhan,  exuding  much  gum  like  the  babool, 
which  it  greatly  resembles  in  its  timber,  the  size 
is  very  small.— -M.  E.  J.  R. 

This  pretty,  tall  shrub  is  sometimes  called  gum 
arabic  tree  in  Calcutta,  though  not  the  true  gum 
arabic  plant,  it  is  a favourite  with  the  natives  on 
the  Tenasserim  Coast,  and  it  grows  rapidly  from 
seeds.  The  flowers  are  deep  yellow,  small,  in 
globular  heads,  like  the  mimosa,  arid  powerfully 
fragrant. — Mason.  The  true  gum-arabic  tree  is 
not  iu  the  Tenasserim  Provinces,  but  the  vachel- 
lia-tree  produces  a gum  with  all  the  properties 
of  the  gum-arabic  of  commerce ; and  the  cashew- 
tree,  which  grows  all  over  the  Provinces,  “ an- 
nually exudes,”  says  Voigt,  “ from  5—12  pound 
weight,  of  a fine  white  transparent  gum,  like  gum 
arabic,  and  not  inferior  to  it  in  virtue  or  quality.” 

Mason.  The  wood  i3  deficient  in  size,  in  other 
respects  good. — Rohde. 
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(8471)  VAGHEY,  the  famil  name  of  a Cey- 
lon tree  which  grows  to  about  twelve  inches  in 
diameter.  It  is  a strong  wood,  and  is  used  by 
the  natives  for  wheels  of  carts,  &c. — Edge 
Ceylon. 

(8472)  VAHEA  GUMMIFERA,  of  Mada- 
gascar, yields  caoutchouc.—  O’  Ehaughnessy,  page 

(8473)  VALERIANA,  a genus  of  plants, 
the  type  of  the  natural  order  Valeriunacece . The 
species  of  this  genus  are  herbs  or  undershrubs, 
with  very  variable  leaves,  and  mostly  reddish- 
white  corymbose  flowers.  The  limb  of  the  calyx 
is  involute  during  flowering,  but  it  at  last 
unfolds  itself  in  the  form  of  a feathery  pappus, 
which  is  seated  on  the  inferior  ovary  ; the  corolla 
is  infundibuliform,  gibbous  at  the  base,  and 
5 -cleft  ; the  stamens  are  3,  and  the  fruit  is  in- 
dehiscent,  1 -celled,  and  1 -seeded.  This  genus 
presents  many  diversities  of  form,  although  its 
species  are  obviously  closely  related  —Eng.  Ci/c. 
Wight  gives  Valeriana  Arnottiana,  1045-6  : 
Brunoniana,  1045  ; HooJceriuna,  1045  ; and 
Leschenaultii,  1044. 

(8474)  VALERIANA  JATA MANSI.  In- 
dian Valerian. 

Balchur.  Hind. 

Valeriana  Jatamansi,  the  Jatamansi  valerian 
of  the  Himalayas  is  an  efficient  substitute  for 
the  European  article,  and  is  a very  useful  stimu- 
lant and  antispasmodic  remedy  chiefly  employed 
in  hysteric  cases.  Hose,  one  to  two  ounces  three 
times  daily. — Beng.  Phar.  p.  305.  See  Spike- 
nard ; also  Nardostachys. 

(8475)  V ALERI ANACE/E,  Valerian  Worts, 
a natural  order  of  Exogenous  Plants,  belonging 
to  Lindley’s  Aggregose  group  of  Monopelalous 
Exogens.  The  order  is  composed  of  annual  or 
perennial  herbs  or  undershrubs  with  opposite 
stipulate  leaves.  All  the  perennial  species  have 
roots  more  or  less  strongly  scented,  the  annual 
are  mostly  inodorous.  The  flowers  are  either 
corymbose,  panicled,  or  in  heads,  sometimes 
changing  from  one  form  into  the  other;  the 
calyx  is  superior,  the  limb  either  membranous 
or  forming  a feathery  pappus;  the  corolla  is 
tubular  3-6-lobed  regular  or  irregular  and 
sometimes  spurred  at  the  base ; the  stamens 
vary  in  number  from  1 to  5 and  are  inserted 
into  the  tube  of  the  corolla  alternately  with 
its  lobes ; the  ovary  is  inferior  and  I-celled, 
with  sometimes  2 imperfected  and  aborted  cells, 
the  ovule  is  solitary  and  pendulous  : the  style 
simple  and  from  1 to  3 stigmas  ; the  embryos 
straight  and  without  albumen  with  a superior 
radicle.  These  plants  are  most  nearly  allied  to 
Hipsacctc  from  which  they  are  distinguished  by 
their  looser  inflorescence,  sensible  properties, 
want  of  Albumen  and  the  absence  of  an  involu- 
cellum.  They  are  remotely  related  to  Rubiaceae. 
They  are  natives  of  temperate  climates  or  ele- 
vated positions  in  both  the  Old  and  new  World. 
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I hey  are  more  abundant  in  the  North  of  Ash 
Europe  and  South  America  than  in  Africa  oi 
North  America.  Valerianella  ; Spikenard.  Nar 
dostachys.  — Eng.  Cyc.  page  1179. 

(8476)  VALLA R IS,  a genus  of  Plants  belongs 
ing  to  the  natural  order  Apocynacere.  Tin 
species  consist  of  a few  twining  shrubs,  which 
are  found  in  China,  the  Indian  Islands,  and  the 
plains  of  India.  01  these  V.  Pergulana,  callee 
Eddies  hircosu  by  Roxburgh,  and  common  in 
the  Indian  Peninsula  and  Archipelago,  is  re- 
markable for  its  offensive  goat-like  smell  ; while 
V.  die  ho  tow  a,  indigenous  in  the  North-Western 
Provinces,  is  remarkable  for  its  agreeable  odour. 
Its  leaves  are  employed  there  as  poultices. — 
Eng.  Cyc.  Wight  gives,  Vallaris  dichotoina,. 
438  ; and  Pergularia,  429. 

(8477)  VALLEY,  LILY  OF  THE,  a common 
name  for  the  Convallaria  inajalis.  The  genus 
Convallaria  has  a bell-shaped  6-parted  deciduous 
perianth  ; a 3-celled  2-ovalled  ovary  ; a blunt, 
trigonous  stigma  ; berry  with  1 -seeded  cells  ; 
flowers  jointed  to  the  pedicel.—  Eng.  Cyc. 

(8478)  Convallaria  inajalis , the  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  is  about  a foot  high,  with  two  ovate, 
lanceolate  radical  leaves.  The  flowers  are  race- 
mose, nodding,  pure  white,  globose,  bell-shaped, 
and  fragrant. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(8479)  VALL1SNERIA,  a genus  of  Plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Bydrocharacect. 
The  species  of  this  genus  are  all  water-plants. 
They  are  dioecious : the  male  flowers  are  seated 
on  a spadix ; the  corolla  is  monopetalous  with 
three  segments.  The  female  flowers  are  includ- 
ed singly  in  a spathe,  and  are  seated  upon  a 
spiral  peduncle;  the  calyx  is  composed  of  a, 
single  leaf;  the  corolla  is  polypetalous ; the  cap- 
sules are  1 -celled,  many-seeded  ; the  seeds  parie- 
tal. Several  species  of  V allisneria  have  been 
recorded  in  Europe,  Australia,  and  America. 
The  economy  of  these  plants  is  exceedingly  in- 
teresting in  a physiological  point  of  view.  They  . 
are  plants  growing  at  the  bottom  of  the . 
water,  and  yet  the  male  and  female  flowers 
are  separated,  and  the  mode  by  which  they 
; are  brought  together  affords  a singular  in- 
stance of  adaption.  These  plants  generally  grow 
in  running  waters,  and  thus  render  the  difficulty 
of  the  contact  of  their  flowers  greater.  This  is  ■ 
effected  by  the  elongated  peduncles  of  the  pis- 
tilliferous  flowers  reaching  the  surface  of  the 
water  when  the  staminiferous  flowers  are  floating 
along.  The  V.  spiralis  is  found  in  Italy,  in 
ditches  near  Pisa,  and  in  the  Rhone.  There  are 
two  Australian  species,  and  also  an  American 
and  East  Indian  species.  The  latter  is  the  Hy- 
drillus  of  Hr.  Hamilton,  and  is  used  in  Hindus- 
tan, under  the  name  of  Jangi,  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  water  mechanically  to  sugar  during  the 
process  of  refining. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(8480)  VALONIA  consists  of  the  acorn-cups 
Qnercus  PEgilops,  or  prickly  cupped  oak, 
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growing  in  the  Morea.  As  soon  as  the  acorns 
are  gathered,  they  are  dried  and  conveyed 
by  unties  to  Symrna  for  shipment.  They 
are  here  stored  in  warehouses  for  some 
months  in  layers  from  8 to  5 feet  in  thickness. 
The  cups  undergo  a slight  fermentation,  and 
in  drying,  the  long  spreading  scales  which  con- 
fined the  acorn  contract,  and  allow  the  acorn 
to  fall  from  the  cup.  The  acorns  which  contain 
no  tannin  are  separated  from  the  cups,  and  those 
of  the  latter  which  are  damaged  are  also  picked 
out.  The  diameter  of  the  cups  including  the 
scales  is  little  under  2 inches.  A small  kind 
o(  valonia,  cam  ala,  bears  a higher  price  than  the 
common  : it  is  somewhat  richer  in  tannin,  and  is 
chiefly  used  by  the  silk  dyers.  Good  valonia  is 
thick,  full  grown,  and  bright  in  colour.  If  ex- 
posed to  rain  after  being  gathered  the  cups  lose 
a portion  of  their  tannin  and  become  of  a deeper 
colour.  About  2 lbs.  of  valonia  are  required  for 
the  production  of  1 lb.  of  leather,  which  is  said 
to  be  less  permeable  to  water  than  that  made 
with  oak-bark,  and  so  heavy  as  to  make  valonia 
the  cheapest  of  all  tanning  materials,  except  cate- 
chu or  terra.  A mixture  of  valonia  and  oak-bark 
may  be  used  with  good  effect. 

(84-81)  VAMPIRE.  The  common  Vampire- 
Bat.  [Cheiropteua.] 

(8482)  VANANGU.  The  Tamil  name  of  a 
Ceylon  tree  which  grows  to  about  eighteen  inches 
in  diameter,  and  twelve  feet  in  height.  It  is 
used  by  the  native  carpenters  in  house-work,  &c ; 
and  produces  a fruit  which  the  natives  eat. — 
Edge,  Ceylon. 

(84S3)  VANDA,  a genus  of  plants,  the  type 
}f  the  tribe  Vandea , of  the  natural  order  Orchi- 
lacece  Wight  gives  Vanda  pulchella,  1671  Rox- 
burghii,  916  spathulata,  915  Wightiana,  ? 1670. 

(8484)  VANDA  CCERULIA.  Writing  of 
diis  plant  Dr.  Hooker  says  that  near  the  vil- 
age  of  Lernai  on  the  Jyntea  Hills,  oak  woods 
ire  passed,  in  which  Vaudu  ccerulea  grows  in 
profusion,  waving  its  panicles  of  azure  flowers  in 
-he  wind.  As  this  beautiful  orchid  is  at  present 
ittracting  great  attention,  from  its  high  price, 
reauty,  and  difficulty  of  culture,  Dr.  Hooker 
roints  out  how  totally  at  variance  with  its  native 
mbits  is  the  cultivation  thought  necessary 
or  it  in  England.  The  dry  grassy  hills  which 
t inhabits  are  elevated  3000  to  4000  feet: 
he  trees  are  small  gnarled,  and  very 

spaiingly  leafy,  so  that  the  Vanda  which 
rpows  on  their  limbs  is  fully  exposed  to 
mn,  raiu,  and  wind.  There  is  no  moss 

rr  lichen  on  the  branches  with  the  Vanda, 
vhose  roots  sprawl  over  the  dry  rough  bark’ 
I’he  atmosphere  is  on  the  whole  humid,  and 
extremely  so  during  the  rains;  but  there  ’is  no 
lead,  or  stagnation  of  the  air,  and  at  the  flower- 
ng  season  the  temperature  ranges  between  60° 
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and  80°,  1 here  is  much  sunshine,  and  both  air 
and  bark  are  dry  during  the  day  : in  July  and 
August,  during  the  rains,  the  temperature  is  a 
little  higher  than  above,  but  in  winter  it  falls 
much  lower,  and  hoar-frost  forms  on  the  ground. 
Now  this  winter’s  cold,  summer’s  heat,  and 
autumn’s  drought,  and  above  all,  5 his  constant 
free  exposure  to  fresh  air  and  the  winds  of 
heaven,  are  what  of  all  things  we  avoid 
exposing  our  orchids  to  in  England.  It  is 
under  ihese  conditions,  however,  that  all  the 
finer  Indian  Orchidete  grow,  of  which  we 
found  Dendrobium , Farmeri,  Dalhonsi  anum , 

Devonian  mn  &c.,  with  Vanda  ccerulea , whilst 
the  most  beautiful  species  of  Calogyne , Cymbi- 
dium,  Bolbophyllnm,  and  Cypripedium,  inhabit 
cool  climates  at  elevations  above  4000  feet  in 
Khassia  and  as  high  as  6000  to  7000  in  Sikkim. 
We  collected  seven  men’s  loads  of  this  superb 
plant  the  Vanda  ccerulia  for  the  Royal  Gardens 
at  Kew  ; but  owing  to  unavoidable  acci- 
dents and  difficulties,  few  specimens  reached 
England  alive.  A gentlemen  who  sent  his  gar- 
dener with  us  to  be  shown  the  locality,  was  more 
successful  : he  forwarded  one  man’s  load  to 
England  on  commission,  and  though  it  arrived 
in  a very  poor  state,  it  sold  for  3007.  the  in- 
dividual plants  fetching  prices  varying  from  37. 
to  107.  Had  all  arrived  alive,  they  would  have 
cleared  10007.  An  active  collector,  with  the 
facilities  I possessed,  might  easily  clear  from 
20O07  to  30007.,  in  one  season,  by  the  sale  of 
Khasia  orchids. — Hooker  Him.  Jour  : p.  321. 

_ (8485)  VANDELLIA  CRUSTACEA,  is 
given  in  Wight’s  leones. 

(8486)  A ANDELLA  DIFFUSA,  a native 
of  Brazil,  thought  to  be  found  also  in  the  penin- 
sula ol  India.  It  is  the  Caaetaica  of  Pison,  and 
described  byr  Dr.  Hancock  as  emetic,  and  its  de- 
coction as  useful  in  fevers  and  liver  complaints. 
—Fug.  Cyc.  Vandellia  diffusa  of  the  Isle  of 
France,  Brazil,  and  Yuagana,  is  considered  of 
great  value  as  an  emetic  and  febrifuge,  and  in 
the  treatment  of  dysentery.  — O’  Sh.  p.  477. 

(84 S 7)  VANGUERIA,  a genus  of  Plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Rnbiacece.  The 
species  are  lew  in  number  of  which  the  principal 
are  V . edulis  of  Madagascar,  and  the  Indian  V. 
spinosa.  Both  species  form  small  trees  or  shrubs, 
having  ovate  or  oblong  petiolate  leaves,  with  lan- 
ceolate stipules,  solitary  on  both  sides.  The  fruit 
of  V.  edulis  is  eaten  by  the  natives  of  Madagas- 
car and  of  Mauritius,  where  it  has  been  intro- 
duced, as  well  as  into  the  peninsula  of  In- 
dia. V.  spinosa,  the  Mayna  of  the  natives  of 
Bengal,  but  which  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the 
plains  of  India,  is  a distinct  species,  though 
united  to  the  above  by  Sprengel  in  his  ‘ Syst. 
Vegetabilium.’  It  is  said  to  be  also  found'  in 
China.  The  fruit  is  eaten  by  the  natives  of 
India. — liny.  Cyc. 
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(S4S8)  VANIfiLLUS.  [GTiaradriad.e.] 

(.8489)  VANGA.  [Laniad/E.] 

(S490)  YANGUERIA  SPiNOSA.  Thorny 
Yanguerxa. 

Bunjfaree  kee  lakree,  also  | Pedda  munga,  Tel. 

Mnyna  Mainpliul,  Hind.  [ 

Grows  in  the  Kotali  and  Mewar  jungles  ; the 
dried  berries  arc  given  to  cattle,  and  the  fresh 
berries  are  sometimes  eaten  by  the  inhabitants. — 
Qml.  Med.  Top.  p.  182. 

(8491)  YANILLA,  a genus  of  Plants,  the 
type  of  Lindley’s  natural  order  Vanillucece.  The 
name  is  derived  from  ‘ vaynilla,’  a diminutive  of 
‘ vayna,’  which  in  Spanish  signifies  a knife  or 
scissor-case,  the  fruit  being  long  and  cylindrical, 
and  like  the  sheath  of  a knife.  The  species  are  ge- 
nerally supposed  to  be  confined  to  Brazil,  Guyana, 
and  the  YVest  Indies,  but  several  have  been 
described  by  Schicde  from  Mexico.  Species  have 
also  been  found  in  Penang,  Singapore  and  Java. 
The  species  of  this  genus  are  climbing  plants, but 
are  not  epiphytic,  as  many  of  the  Ore/iidaceee, 
although  in  climbing  up  trees  they  put  forth 
roots  as  holdfasts,  which  are  capable  ot  absorbing 
nutriment  for  the  plant  when  other  modes  of 
supply  are  cut  off.  The  leaves  are  fleshy,  sub- 
cordate  at  the  base,  and  articulated  with  the 
stem ; the  stem  is  square,  and  frequently  climbs 
to  a height  of  20  or  30  feet  ; flowers  are  fleshy  ; 
the  perianthium  is  articulated  with  the  ovarium, 
and  frequently  caliculated  ; the  sepals  and  petals 
are  nearly  equal,  conformed  and  three  at  the 
base ; the  labelliun  is  entire,  connate  with  the 
column,  concave  and  barbed  in  the  middle  ; the 
column  is  elongated  and  apterous  ; the  anthers 
are  terminal  and  opercular  ; the  pollen-masses 
are  two  bilobed  and  granulose  ; the  fruit  is 
siliquiform,  fleshy,  and  dehiscing  at  the  side  ; 
the  placentae,  from  3-6,  covered  with  seeds;  the 
seeds  are  globose,  and  covered  with  a closely 
adnate  testa.  Lindley  enumerates  eight  species 
as  belonging  to  this  genus,  two  of  which  have 
been  found  in  Asia  and  six  in  America.  The 
fruits  of  most  of  them  are  aromatic,  and  on  this 
account  have  formed  a considerable  article  of 
commerce  from  their  consumption  as  luxury. — 
Eng.  Cgc.  Wight  gives  Yanilla  aphylla,  931  ; 
Walkerise,  632  ; Wightii,  931. 

(8492)  VANILLA  AROMATICA.  Aromatic 
Yanilla,  has  ovate-oblong  acuminate  sessile 
leaves  ; perianth  companulate,  with  five  undulat- 
ed acuminated  lacinise  ; the  labellum  acuminate, 
cucullate  at  the  base,  with  an  elevated  naked 
middle  line.  This  species  is  the  Epidendrum 
Vanilla  of  Linnaeus,  and  is  a native  of  Brazil, 
and  was  supposed  at  one  time  to  yield  all  the 
vanilla  of  commerce.  Under  this  name  have 
been  included  two  or  three  species  ot  Vanilla , 
one  of  which  is  probably  the  only  species  that 
yields  vanilla.  The  vanilla  which  is  added  to 
chocolate,  custards,  and  many  kinds  of  confec- 
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tionary  to  give  them  a pleasant  flavour  is  tl.( 
produce  of  V.  aromatica. — Eng.  Cgc. 

(8493) VANILLA,  sp.  Dr.  Falconer  discovered., 
while  on  his  visit  to  the  Tcnasseriin  Province* 
m 1849,  a new  species  of  vanilla,  but  its  speci- 
fic name  and  description  have  not  yet  transpired, 
— Mason. 

(8494)  VARAN  ID2E,  Varanians,  a family  o 
Lizards,  designated  by  Messrs.  Dumeril  anc 
Bibron  as  Platynote  or  Broad-Backed  Saurian* 
and  thus  characterised  by  them  Body  very 
much  elongated,  round,  and  without  a dorsal 
crest,  supported  on  strong  legs  and  feet,  witln 
distinct  and  very  long  but  unequal  toes.  Tail 
slightly  compressed,  at  least  twice  longer  than 
the  trunk.  Skin  furnished  with  enchased  scales, 
which  are  tuberculous,  pojecting,  rounded  upon 
the  head  as  well  as  upon  the  back  and  sides,  al- 
ways distributed  in  rings  or  circular  bands,  paral- 
led  under  the  belly  and  round  the  tail.  Tongue 
protractile,  fleshy,  similar  to  that  of  the  serpents 
that  is  to  say  capable  of  elongation  and  of  being, 
withdrawn  into  a sheath,  narrow,  and  flattened 
at  the  base,  and  deeply  divided  and  separated 
into  two  points  which  can  be  divaricated  as  in 
the  Ophidians.  Linnaeus  arranged  these  Sauri- 
ans  under  the  great  genus  Lacerta.  Daudin 
separated  the  larger  portion  of  the  species- 
under  the  generic  appellation  of  'l'upinambis. 
Dr.  J.  E.  Gray,  in  his  ‘ Synopsis’  (1827),  ar- 
ranged under  his  family  Varan  idee  the  genera 
V aranus  and  Drticecena  of  Merrem,  which  he 
very  well  characterised.  No  such  family  as  the  : 
V aranidee  appears  in  Dr.  Gray’s  Table,  published  : 
in  the  British  Museum  Synopsis  (1842),  and  the 
British  Museum  Catalogue  (1845);  but  the 
Moniloridcc  (which  are  the  first  family  of  the 
Leptoglossee,  the  first  group  of  his  Sanria)  con- 
sist of  the  genera  Psammosaurus,  Monitor,  Polg- 
dcedalus,  Empagusia , and  Ibjdrosaurus.  [Moxi- 
torid/E.]  Next  to  the  Crocodilidee,  the  Vara- 
nidee  attain  the  greatest  size  of  any  of  the  Sauri- 
ans ; indeed  Herodotos, /Elian, and  others  regarded 
them  as  terrestrial  crocodiles.  The  Varanida  ' 
are  divisible  into  two  distinct  groups  : the  emin- 
ently terrestrial  group,  whose  abode  is  far  from 
the  waters,  in  desert  and  sandy  places;  and  the 
aquatic  group,  consisting  of  those  which  inhabit 
the  banks  of  rivers  and  lakes.  America  claims 
one  only, — that  on  which  the  genus  Keloderma 
is  founded.  In  Asia  there  are  four  Varani  pro- 
perly so  called  ; three  in  Africa  ; and  four  in 
Oceania.  Of  these  four,  two  have  been  observ- 
ed in  Australia,  one  in  the  isles  of  the  Papuan 
Archipelago,  and  the  fourth  in  the  Isle  of  Timor. 
— Eng.  Cgc. 

(8495)  VARNISH.  A varnish  is  a solution 
of  a resin  or  of  a gum-resin  in  a liquid,  which’ 
being  spread  over  a surface,  evaporates,  and  leaves 
the  solid  in  the  form  of  a brilliant,  transparent 
film.  The  principal  substances  used  in  varnishes 
are  the  following  : — 
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Solvents. 

Solids. 

Colours. 

Oil  of  Nuts. 

„ Linseed. 

„ Turpentine. 
„ Rosemary. 
Alcohol.  Ether. 
Wood-liaplitha 
or  pvroligne-  r 
ons  ether.  J 

Amber.  Elemi 

Anime. 

Copal.  Benzoin 

Lac  Colophony 

•'nndnrach.  Arcanson. 
Mastic. 

Oamnr. 

Common  resin. 

Qamboge.  Anuotlo. 
Dragon’s!  Bed 
blood.  I Sautidees 
Woes  Cochineal. 
Saffron.  Indigo, 
tumeric. 

The  resins,  or  ns  the  Varnish-maker  calls  them, 
gums,  may  be  used  either  singly  or  combined, 
and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  solvents. 
One  of  the  most  desirable  qualities  in  a varnish 
is  durability,  a quality  which  depends  greatly 
on  the  comparative  insolubility  of  the  resin  em- 
ployed, its  hardness,  toughness,  and  permanence 
of  colour. 

Amber  is  most  distinguished  in  these  respects  : 
it  resists  the  action  of  ordinary  solvents, 
and  reqnires  to  be  fused  at  a high  temperature, 
for  making  varnish  : it  is  hard,  and  moderately 
tough,  and  its  colour  is  scarcely  acted  on  by  the 
air.  The  objections  to  amber  are  its  costliness 
and  the  length  of  time  required  for  amber- 
varnish  to  dry ; it  does  not  become  full  hard 
under  many  weeks.  [See  Amber  ] 

A/time  is  imported  from  the  East  Indies  in 
"bests  weighing  from  3 to  5 cwt.  Those  which 
contain  the  palest  and  largest  gum  fetch  the 
lighest  price.  It  should  be  scraped  by  hand 
Jefore  being  sold,  but  a good  deal  of  it  is 
yielded  that  is,  cleaned  from  its  rust-like  colour, 
ty  being  steeped  for  several  days  in  a strong 
tlkali,  well  washed  with  a broom  and 
hen  rinsed  with  water.  This  kind  sells 
or  about  one-third  less  than  that  which  has 
teen  scraped  with  a knife.  The  varnish  maker 
ticks  out  the  large,  pale,  transparent  pieces,  or 
hey  are  sold  separately  as  body-gum  ; the  next  best 
n quality  is  separated  from  the  third  and  worst 
piality  which  is  used  for  gold -size  or  japan- 
tlAck.  Anime  is  almost  as  insoluble  and  hard 
is  amber,  but  not  so  tough  : the  varnish  made 
vith  it  dries  quickly,  but  is  liable  to  crack,  and 
he  colour  deepens  by  exposure  to  air  and  light. 
Vnime  is  largely  used  in  oil  varnishes,  and  there 
s a large  proportion  of  it  in  copal  varnishes  on 
.ccount  of  its  drying  quickly. 

Copal  is  produced  in  India,  America,  the 
Vest  Indies,  Sierra  Leone  &c.  Dr.  Lindley 
ays  that  “ the  copal  of  Madagascar,  and 
mobably  of  the  East  Indies  generally,  is 
urnished  by  Bymenaa  verrucosa”  that  “Va- 
rna Indica  furnishes  the  resin  called  in  In- 
lia  copal,  (in  England  known  by  the  name  of  gum 
nimi,)  and  very  nearly  approaching  the  true 
esin  of  that  name  : in  its  recent  and  fluid  state 
t is  used  as  a varnish,  (called  Piney  varnish,)  in 
he  south  of  India,  and,  dissolved  by  heat'  in 
losed  vessels,  is  employed  for  the  same  pur- 
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pose  in  other  parts  of  India  ; it  is  extremely  te- 
nacious and  solid,  but  melts  at  a temperature  of 
97^-°  Ealir.  Dr.  Wight  tells  us  that  the  natives 
obtain  it  by  the  simple  process  of  cutting  a notch 
in  a tree,  sloping  inwards  and  downwards:  the 
resin  collects  there,  and  soon  hardens.  [“  The 
Vegetable  Kingdom,”  18Ifi.  On  the  Malabar 
coast,  this  resin,  under  the  name  of  Piney  Dam- 
mar, is  made  into  candles,  “ which  diffuse  in 
burning  an  agreeable  fragrance,  give  a clear 
bright  light  with  little  smoke,  and  consume  the 
the  wick  so  as  not  to  require  snuffing.  Some 
ot  these  candles  tint  were  sent  home  were 
highly  prized  and  sold  for  very  high  prices.” 
{TPight  ) Their  importation  was  stopped  by  the 
high  duties  that  were  levied  on  them.]  Copal  is 
generally  imported  in  lumps  about  the  size  of 
small  potatoes,  of  as  slightly  yellow  tint,  and  often 
including  insects  and  animal  remains.  It  is  often 
covered  with  a clay-like  substance,  from  which  it 
is  freed  by  the  dealers  by  scraping.  The  finest 
and  palest  lumps  are  selected  for  what  is  called 
body- gum  ; the  next  best  form  carriage-gum,  and 
the  remainder  being  freed  from  wood  and  stones, 
forms  what  is  called  third,  or  worst  quality,  and 
is  used  for  gold-size  or  japan-black.  Copal  has 
a conchoidal  fracture  ; it  is  transparent,  inodorous, 
and  tasteless. Its  density  vari  s from]  .045tol,139! 
It  softens  by  heat  without  becoming  viscid,  and  at 
a higher  temperature  fuses,  partly  decomposes, 
and  gives  off  an  aromatic  odour.  Copal  is  next  in 
durablity  to  amber : the  pale  specimens,  when 
made  into  varnish,  become  lighter  by  exposure. 
It  is  an  excellent  material  fur  varnishes,  and  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  use  it  as  the  basis  of  a 
spirit  varnish;  it  is,  however,  so  little  soluble  in 
alcohol,  that  when  boiled  therein,  only  a small 
portion  dissolves,  and  the  remainder  swells  and 
softens.  It  is  said,  however,  that  by  reducing 
copal  to  an  impalpable  powder,  and  exposing  it 
for  about  1 2 months  to  the  action  of  the  air  it 
becomes  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  may  be  used  for 
preparing  varnishes.  The  addition  of  a small 
quantity  of  camphor  increases  the  solubility 
of  copal  in  alcohol ; the  same  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  fusing  it,  setting  it  oil  fire,  and  al- 
lowing it  to  burn  a few  minutes  : these,  and 
similar  plants,  however  produce  a very  inferi- 
or  varmsh.  Oil  of  rosemary  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  best  solvents  of  copal  : ether  is  probably 
he  best  solvent,  but  it  evaporates  so  rapidly  that 
tlie  varnish  cannot  be  spread  equally.  The  oils 
ot  spruce  and  lavender  have  also  been  used  as 
solvents  The  three  resins,  amber,  anime,  and 
copal,  either  separately  or  mixed  in  certain  pro- 
portions, are  converted  into  varnish  by  fusion 
and  the  addition  of  linseed-oil  heated  nearly  to 
its  boihng  pon.t  : the  combination  of  the  resin 
oil  is  promoted  by  stirring  and  boiling, 
and  he  required  degree  of  fluidity  in  the  varnish 
is  attained  by  the  addition  of  oil  of  turpentine 
1'cse  arc  the  most  important  of  the  oil  vanishes  '■ 
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they  are  the  most  durable,  they  are  hard  enough 
to  bear  polishing,  and  they  possess  considerable 
brilliancy  They  are  used  for  works  ol'  the  best 
quality,  such  as  are  exposed  to  the  weather  or  to 
much  friction,  as  coaches,  japan-work,  and  house 
decorations. 

Luc  and  sandarach  form  the  basis  of  spirit  var- 
n iahes  ; these  resins  are  more  soluble  than  amber, 
anime  and  copal ; they  are  dissolved  in  spirit  of 
wine,  or  pyroligneous  spirit,  which  is  cheaper.  In 
France,  where  alcohol  is  very  cheap  and  abundant, 
spirit  varnishes  are  largely  employed.  [Dumas, ' 
in  the  seventh  volume  of  his*  “ Traite  de 
Chimie,”  has  a large  collection  of  recipes  for 
spirit  varnishes.]  They  are  used  for  cabinet  and 
painted  works  not  exposed  to  the  weather.  [Sec 
Lac — Sandarach  ]Lacis  harderthan  sandarach, 
and  is  the  basis  ol  most  lackers  [see  Lacker], 
and  also  of  French  polish  [see  French  Polish], 
Sandarach  is  used  for  making  a pale  varnish  for 
light-coloured  woods  : it  may  be  hardened  by  the 
addition  of  shell-lac  or  ol  mastic  if  required  to 
be  kept  pale  ; and  when  required  to  be  polished, 
Venice  turpentine  is  added  to  give  it  body. 

Mastic  is  a soft  resin  : dissolved  in  spirits  of' 
wine  or  oil  of  turpentine  it  makes  a very  pale  var- 
nish : it  is  brilliant,  works  easily,  and  Hows  bet- 
ter on  the  surface  than  most  other  varnislu  s.  It 
can  also  be  removed  by  friction  with  the  hand, 
hence  its  use  as  a picture  varnish  and  for  other 
delicate  works.  See  Mastic. 

Bamar  is  softer  than  mastic  : it  forms  an  al- 
most colourless  varnish  with  turpentine  : mixed 
with  mastic  it  forms  a moderately  hard,  flexible, 
and  almost  colourless  varnish  adapted  for  maps 
and  similar  purposes. 

Common  resin,  dissolved  with  the  assistance  of 
heat  in  turpentine  or  linseed  oil,  makes  a hard, 
brittle,  brilliant  varnish,  which  is  employed  for 
common  purposes,  as  in  house  painting,  toys, 
cabinet  work,  8sc.  It  improves  the  brilliancy  of 
other  varnishes,  but  renders  them  brittle  unless 
used  sparingly. 

The  linseed  oil , used  as  the  vehicle  for  the 
harder  resins,  should  be  pure,  pale,  well  clarified, 
and  combined  with  the  resin  at  as  low  a temper- 
ature as  possible.  Unless  these  conditions  be 
attended  to,  a dark  varnish  is  produced  which 
becomes  darker  by  age.  This  oil  gives  softness 
and  toughness  to  the  resin,  but  produces  a slowly 
drying  varnish.  It  is  clarified  for  the  best  var- 
nishes by  being  gradually  raised  to  near  the  boil- 
ing point  in  a copper  pan.  Fig.  2221 . 

Turpentine  is  in  extensive  use  for  varnishes, 
either  a3  a vehicle  for  the  resins  or  for  thinning 
oil  varnishes,  in  which  case  it  is  used  hot  The 
turpentine  should  be  of  the  best  quality,  clean 
and  limpid  ; it  is  greatly  improved  by  age, 
aud  should  be  kept  for  months  or  even  years. 
Turpentine  varnishes  are  cheap  and  flexible  ; 
they  dry  more  quickly  than  oil  varnishes, 
and  are  of  a lighter  colour,  but  not  so  tough  or 
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j durable.  Mastic,  dnmar,  and  common  resin  inn- 
be  dissolved  in  oil  of  turpentine  either  cold  or  a 
a gentle  heat.  ' 

Alcohol  or  spirits  of  wine  is  used  as  the  which 
for  sandarach  and  shell-lac,  as  in  the  white  ana 
brown  hard  spirit  varnishes.  Spirit  varnishes 
dry  more  quickly,  harder  and  more  brilliant  ihar 
those  made  with  turpentine.  The  spirit  muss 
contain  very  little  water  or  it  will  not  dissolve 
the  resins  ; and  in  applying  the  varnishes  a mo- 
derately moist  atmosphere  is  sufficient  to  occasion 
such  a precipitation  of  the  resins  as  to  produce 
a dull,  cloudy,  or  milky  eiiect.  on  the  varnished, 
surface:  in  which  case  the  varnish  is  said  to  be 
chilled.  The  varnish-maker  ascertains  whethei 
the  spirit  is  strong  enough  by  steeping  a piece  01 
writing  paper  in  it  and  setting  it  on  fire;  if  the 
flame  consume  the  paper  the  spirit  is  judged  to 
be  sufficiently  strong ; if  not,  it  contains  too 
much  water. 

Naphtha  or  pyroligneous  ether  is  objectionable 
on  account  ol  its  smell,  but  is  used  for  cheap 
varnishes.  It  dissolves  the  resins  more  readily 
than  ordinary  spirit  of  wine,  but  the  varnish  is 
not  so  brilliant. 

Copal  varnish  for  fine  paintings,  fic. — Fuse  81bs.- 
of  the  cleanest,  pale  Africa  gum-copal,  and  when 
completely  run  fluid,  pour  in  2 gallons  of  hot  oil: 
let  it  boil  until  it  strings  strongly;  and  in  about  15 
minutes,  while  still  very  hot  pour  in  3 gallons  of 
turpentine  obi ained  from  the  top  of  the  cistern.. 
1 here  may  be  much  loss  of  turpentine  during, 
the  mixing,  but  the  varnish  will  be  so  much  the 
brighter,  transparent,  and  fluid,  and  will  work! 
freer,  dry  quickly,  and  be  very  solid  and  durable 
when  dry.  If  the  varnish  be  too  thick  after  being, 
strained,  hot  turpentine  is  to  be  added  before  the: 
varnish  is  quite  cold. 

Artist's  virgin  copal. — From  a select  parcel  of 
scraped  African  gum-copal,  before  it  is  broken, 
pick  out  the  very  fine  transparent  pieces,  which 
appear  round  and  pale  like  drops  of  crystal;  break; 
these  very  small;  dry  them  in  the  sun,  or  by  a very 
gentle  fire.  When  cool,  bruise,  or  pound  them 
into  a coarse  powder.  Next,  boil  some  bro- 
ken bottles  or  flint  glass  in  soft  water  and 
soda,  and  pound  the  glass  into  a coarse  pow- 
der ; boil  it  again,  strain  oft’  the  water,  aud 
wash  it  in  3 or  4 waters,  that  it  may  be  perfect- 
ly free  from  grease,  dry  it  before  the  fire,  or  in 
an  oven.  Mix  2 lbs.  of  powdered  glass  with  3 
lbs.  of  powdered  copal  ; put  them  into  the  gum- 
pot  and  fuse  the  gum,  stirring  all  the  time  : the 
glass  will  prevent  the  gum  from  adhering  to- 
gether, so  that  a very  moderate  fire  is  sufficient 
to  fuse  the  gum.  When  the  gum  is  sufficiently 
run,  pour  in  3 quarts  of  very  hot  clarified  oil. 
Let  the  varnish  boil  until  it  strings  freely  be- 
tween the  fingers.  Mix  it  rather  hotter  than  if 
it  were  body-varnish,  for,  as  there  is  but  a small 
quantity,  it  will  be  sooner  cold.  Pour  in  5 
quarts  of  old  turpentine,  strain  it  immediately, 
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anil  pour  it  into  an  open  jar  or  large  glass 
bottle  ; expose  it  to  the  air  and  light,  but  keep 
it  from  the  sun  and  moisture  until  it  is  of  suffi- 
cient age  for  use. 

Cubinet  varnish. — Fuse  71bs.  of  very  line 
African  gum -copal,  and,  when  well  run,  pour  in 
half  a gallon  of  pale,  clarified  oil  : when  clear, 
mix  it  with  3 gallons  of  turpentine,  and  strain. 
This,  il  properly  boiled,  will  dry  in  10  minutes  ; 
but  if  boiled  too  strongly  it  will  not  mix  with  the 
turpentine  ; and  sometimes,  when  boiled  with 
the  turpentine,  it  will  mix,  but  will  not  combine 
with  any  other  varnish  that  has  been  less  boiled 
than  itself.  This  varnish  is  used  bv  japanners, 
cabinet,  and  coach  painters.  Anime  is  however 
generally  used  for  cabinet  varnish. 

Best  body  copal  varnish , for  the  body  parts  of 
coaches  and  other  objects  intended  for  polishing, 
is  made  by  fusing  8 lbs.  of  fine  African  gum- 
copal,  and  adding  2 gallons  of  clarified  oil.  It 
must  be  boiled  very  slowly  for  4 or  5 hours  until 
quite  stringy,  and  be  mixed  off  with  3-J-  gallons 
of  turpentine. 

The  foregoing  varnishes  are  made  of  the  finest 
copal  without  the  addition  of  driers  ; they  are  the 
palest  and  best  of  their  kind,  and  have  great  flui- 
dity and  pliability.  They  are,  however,  slow  in 
drying,  and  it  requires  months  for  them  to  be- 
come hard  enough  to  polish  well.  If  the  varnish 
is  not  required  to  be  very  pale,  gum  of  second 
quality  is  used,  and  if  required  to  dry  quickly, 
sugar  of  lead  or  white  copperas,  singly  or  to- 
gether, are  used  in  the  proportion  of-i-  lb.  to  lib. 
to  each  of  the  quantities  given  in  the  recipes  ; but 
the  brilliancy,  colour,  and  durability  of  varnishes 
are  injured  by  the  introduction  of  driers.  If  the  var- 
nish be  required  to  dry  and  harden  quickly  with- 
out the  use  of  diiers,  anime  may  be  used  instead  of 
copaT,  but  it  does  not  form  so  durable  a varnish, 
and  it  becomes  darker  by  age.  Anime  varnish 
may  be  mixed  with  copal  varnish  in  certain  pro- 
portions, while  both  are  hot.  A moderately 
quick  drying  body-varnish  may  be  made  by 
mixing  1 part  of  anime  with  2 parts  of  copal  ; 
for  an  inferior  varnish,  drying  more  quickly,  2 
parts  of  anime  to  1 part  of  copal  may  be  mixed. 

Carriage  varnish  for  the  wheels  and  under 
frame-works  of  coaches  and  other  objects  not 
requiring  to  be  polished  is  made  like  common 
body-varnish,  only  that  to  81bs.  of  gum  of  second 
quality  are  used  about  2a  gallons  of  oil  and  5A 
gallons  of  turpentine,  with  driers.  This  varnish 
is  boiled  until  it  becomes  very  stringy.  Its 
quality  is  intermediate  between  body-varnish  and 

IV ainscot  varnish,  which  is  made  of  8 lbs.  of 
mime  of  second  quality,  3 gals,  of  clarified  oil, 
i lb.  of  litharge,  |Ib.  of  sugar  of  lead,  -}  lb.  of 
copperas.  These  ingredients  must  be  well 
soiled  until  the  varnish  strings  very  stron"-, 
md  it  must  be  mixed  with  5£  gals,  of  turpentine, 
fhis  varnish,  which  dries  quickly,  is  used  chiefly 
or  house  painting  and  japanning.  It  may  be 
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darkened  by  the  addition  of  a small  quantity  of 
gold  size. 

Spirit  and  turpentine  varnishes  are  prepared  by 
mixing  the  resins  and  the  solvent  together,  and 
agitating  the  whole  with  a stick  with  a number 
of  pegs  or  nails  driven  in  near  the  lower  end  until 
the  solution  is  complete.  The  resins  should  be 
dry,  and  in  small  pieces,  with  the  impurities  pick- 
ed out : the  finest  and  clearest  pieces  of  the  gum 
are  set  aside  for  superior  varnishes.  Turpen- 
tine varnishes  are  made  in  quantities  of  10 
or  12  gallons : spirit  varnishes  from  4 to  8 
gallons.  In  making  the  latter,  the  ingredients 
are  sometimes  put  into  a cask  of  8 or  Id  gal- 
lons’ capacity,  and  mounted  so  as  to  revolve 
upon  bearings  at  the  euds.  An  alternating 
motion  is  given  to  the  barrel  by  passing 
round  it  a cord  terminating  in  a cross  handle. 
When  the  operator  pulls  this  cord  towards  him 
the  barrel  rotates,  and  winds  (he  cord  up  in  the 
other  direction  so  as  to  be  ready  for  a secoud 
pull,  which,  in  like  manner,  winds  the  cord  in 
the  opposite  direction,  and  so  on.  Agitation 
must  be  kept  up,  or  the  resin  will  agglutinate. 
After  3 or  4 hours,  or  when  the  solution  is 
complete,  the  varnish  is  left  for  a few  hours 
to  deposit  solid  impurities,  and  is  then  strain- 
ed through  muslin  or  lawn  into  bottles.  Coarsely 
pounded  glass  is  sometimes  added  to  prevent  the 
agglutination  of  the  resin.  When  heat  is  em- 
ployed in  making  spirit-varnishes,  the  source  of 
heat  should  be  a water  or  a sand  bath,  and  a 
still  and  worm  may  be  used  to  prevent  loss  by 
evaporation,  the  resins  and  solvent  in  the  still 
being  kept  in  motion  by  a stirrer  passing  through 
a stuffing-box  in  the  head.  Shell-lac  contains  a 
little  wax,  which  is  apt  to  get  diffused  through 
the  varnish  when  heat  is  applied.  The  inflam- 
mable nature  of  the  ingredients  will  of  course 
suggest  the  necessity  for  caution  in  making 
spirit-varnishes.  The  utensils  employed  must 
be  quite  clean  and  dry. 

Best  while  hard  spirit  varnish , such  as  will  bear 
polishing,  is  made  by  adding  2 lbs.  of  the  best 
picked  gum-sandarach  to  1 gallon  of  spirits  of 
wine,  aud  agitating  for  4 hours,  until  the  solu- 
tion is  complete.  18ozs.  of  Venice-turpentine, 
(or  9 ozs.  if  the  work  is  not  to  be  polished,)  are 
to  be  moderately  heated  in  a water-bath  until 
quite  fluid,  and  added  to  the  varnish  to  give  it 
body.  Agitate  for  an  hour,  straiu  and  put  into 
bottles,  which  must  be  kept  well  corked.  After 
remaining  undisturbed  for  a week,  the  varnish 
is  fit  for  use.  If  the  clearest  and  palest  pieces  of 
gum  be  selected,  this  varnish  will  be  pale  enough 
for  white  work. 

White  hard  varnish. — (No.  I.)  34  lbs  of  gum- 
sandarach  to  1 gallon  of  spirits  of  wine,  and 
when  the  solution  is  complete  add  1 pint 
of  pale  turpentine-varnish,  and  shake  the 
whole  well  together.  (No.  2.)  21bs.  of  gum- 
sandarach,  1 lb.  of  gum-mastic,  and  1 gallon 
'07  i,  10 
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of  spirits  of  wine.  White  spirit-varnish  for 
violins. — 2 lbs.  of  mastic  to  1 gallon  of  spirits 
of  wine  and  1 pint  of  turpentine-varnish. 

Brown  hard  spirit  varnish  is  similar  to  white 
hard  varnish,  only  shell-lac  is  used  instead  of 
sandarach.  Dissolve  9 lbs.  of  shell-lac  in  1 gal- 
lon of  spirits  of  wine,  and  then  add  18  ozs.  of 
Venice-turpentine,  warmed.  This  varnish  will 
bear  polishing.  Or,  2 lbs.  of  shell-lac,  1 lb. 
of  sandarach,  and  2 ozs.  of  mastic  dissolved  in 
1 gallon  of  spirts  of  wine.  A lighter  colour  is 
produced  with  2 lbs.  of  sandarach,  1 lb.  of  shell- 
lac,  and  1 gallon  of  spirit.  When  the  solution  is 
complete  add  a pint  of  turpentine-varnish,  and 
agitate  the  whole  well  together.  If  a pale  lac- 
varnish  be  required,  white  or  bleached  lac  may  be 
used.  Lac-varnish  may  be  bleached  by  Mr.  Lem- 
ing’s  process  : — “Dissolve  5 ozs.  of  shell-lac  in 
a quart  of  rectified  spirits  of  wine  ; boil 
for  a few  minutes  with  10  ozs.  of  well-burnt 
and  recently  heated  animal  charcoal,  when  a 
small  quantity  of  the  solution  should  be  drawn 
off  and  filtered  ; if  not  colourless,  a little  more 
charcoal  must  be  added.  When  all  colour  is 
removed,  press  the  liquor  through  silk,  as  linen 
absorbs  move  varnish,  and  afterwards  filter  it, 
through  fine  blotting-paper.”  [Transactions 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  vol.  xlv.  In  the 
same  volume  is  a recipe  by  Mr.  G.  Field 
for  bleaching  lac-varnish  by  means  of  chlorine. 
Dr.  Hare  has  also  published  a method  as  follows: 
— “ Dissolve  in  an  iron  kettle  I part  of  pearlash 
in  about  8 parts  of  water,  add  one  part  of  shell 
or  seed-lac,  and  heat  the  whole  to  ebullition. 
When  the  lac  is  dissolved  cool  the  solution  and 
impregnate  it  with  chlorine  gas  till  the  lac  is  all 
precipitated.  The  precipitate  is  white,  but  the 
colour  deepens  by  washing  and  consolidation  ; 
dissolved  in  alcohol,  lac  bleached  by  this  process 
yields  a varnish  which  is  as  free  from  colour  as 
any  copal  varnish.”  The  application  of  the  chlo- 
rine must  be  made  by  a person  acquainted  with 
chemistry.  Hence  chloride  of  lime  is  safer  as  a 
bleaching  agent,  the  lime  bo:ing  afterwards  dis- 
solved out  from  the  precipitate  by  the  addition  of 
muriatic  acid.  The  precipitate  is  to  be  washed 
several  times,  dried  and  dissolved  in  alcohol  with 
the  addition  of  a little  mastic.  This  varnish  is 
very  pale,  but  rather  thin.  When  copal  is  added 
to  spirit-varnishes  in  order  to  increase  their 
toughness  and  durability  (although  the  ad- 
vantage of  adding  copal  may  be  question- 
ed), the  copal  should  be  in  fine  powder, 
the  spirit  very  strong,  and  a gentle  heat  of  about 
120°,  with  frequent  agitation,  should  be  used. 
A light-coloured  varnish  may  be  made  with  -Jib. 
of  shell-lac,  fib.  of  copal,  to  1 gallon  of  strong 
spirit . — Tomlinson. 

(8496)  VARNISHED  WARE  OF  THE 
BURMESE.  The  process  of  making  this  ware 
has  been  minutely  described  by  Major  Bur- 
ney, who  witnessed  every  branch  of  the 


manufacture  at  Amrapura,  and  the  museum  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  in  London  contains  several 
specimens  of  various  kinds,  as  well  as  a set  of  cupgs 
in  every  state  from  the  first  weaving  of  a f.;w« 
strips  of  bamboo  to  the  complete  formation 
of  an  elegant  article  of  domestic  economy.  At 
description  of  each  specimen  will  best  ex- 
plain the  whole  process.  The  first  is  a 
wooden  frame  of  wood  covered  with  strips  of; 
bamboo  woven  together  so  as  to  form  a . 
basket,  which  is  the  frame  work  of  the  intended 
cup  ; the  weaving  is  like  that  of  a lady’s  work, 
basket,  and  care  is  taken,  that  it  shall  be  as  thin . 
and  light  as  possible,  as  upon  this  matter  the 
beauty  and  delicacy  of  the  ware  will  depend  ; 
towards  the  edges,  the  weaving  is  of  a coarsen 
nature,  and  the  bamboo  is  made  as  fine  as  hair. 

2 The  basket  is  covered  on  the  outside  with . 
varnish  laid  on  with  a brush,  made  of  the  husk, 
of  the  cocoanut.  The  varnish  is  the  essential  I 
part  of  the  manufacture,  without  which  nothing, 
can  be  done,  it  is  named  thit-tsi  (wood  oil)  and  is- 
procureil  from  a tree  of  which  there  are  extensive 
forests  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Burmese 
empire.  The  varnish  may  be  gathered  at  all  times  • 
but  if  taken  during  the  flowering  season  which 
is  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  it  does  not  harden 
well.  It  appears  to  be  in  many  of  its  properties - 
analogous  to  China  varnish,  and  it  affects  in  a 
similar  way  the  health  of  those  who  prepare 
it  : not  apparently  to  such  a degree  as  in  Chi-  • 
na,  but  still  enough  to  be  very  unpleasant  to 
those  unaccustomed  to  it  who  frequently  find  their 
hands  blistered  and  their  arms  and  faces  swelled 
with  its  effects.  All  who  use  it  take  certain 
precaution  against  accidently  swallowing  any. 
portion  and  they  are  careful  to  touch  it  with  the 
right  hand  only  while  they  take  their  food  with 
the  left.  Some  persons  are  more  seriously  affteted 
by  the  varnish  than  others  and  its  injurious 
effects  appear  in  blotches  so  much  resembling 
leprosy  that  the  other  Burmese  refuse  to  hold 
intercourse  with  the  affected  person.  The  varnish 
as  before  remarked,  is  laid  on  with  a brush, 
to  spare  the  hand  as  far  as  practicable: 
but  in  all  future  operations  on  the  same  ves- 
sel it  is  laid  on  with  the  hand  both  in  order 
to  procure  a flue  surface  and  to  enable  the 
workman  to  discover  and  reject  the  minutest 
particles  of  dust.  When  first  laid  on,  the  varn- 
ish looks  of  a light  brown  colour,  but  rubbing 
with  the  hand  turns  it  to  a fine  black.  W hen 
the  cup  is  varnished,  it  must  be  carefully  shut 
up  in  a box  to  exclude  the  dust,  and  then  depo- 
sited in  a deep  cold  vault.  This  is  said  to  be  es- 
sential to  its  proper  setting  and  with  one  of  which 
every  manufactory  is  provided.  The  cup  is  kept 
in  the  vault  at  least  three  days. 

3 The  third  cup  is  advanced  another  step 
towards  completion,  it  is  covered  over  with  a 
thick  black  paste  which  is  intended  to  stop  up 
all  holes  in  the  baskets  and  to  give  the  ware  * 1 
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body.  Different  pastes  are  used  for  this  pur- 
pose but  all  agree  in  being  composed  of  some 
line  powder  mixed  up  with  thit-tsi,  in  one  sort, 
the  powder  is  that  of  calcined  bones;  in  another 
the  tine  saw  dust  of  teak  wood  ; in  all  cases  the 
paste  is  dabbed  on  with  the  fingers,  so  as  to  hide 
the  basket  as  far  as  the  workman  is  able  to  do. 
The  specimen  under  description  looks  black  and 
rough,  and  the  basket  appears  in  several  places 
through  the  paste,  after  this  process  as  well  as 
after  every  other  in  which  the  varnish  is  used  in 
any  shape,  the  cup  is  returned  to  its  concealments 
in  the  vault,  where  it  must  remain  at  least  three 
days  before  any  subsecpient  operation  can  be 
proceeded. 

4 The  next  specimen  is  the  cup  ground 
smooth  inside.  The  operation  is  performed 
in  a clumsy  lathe,  one  of  which  is  in  the  Asiatic 
Society’s  museum,  it  is  more  like  the  roller  on 
which  a jack  towel  is  hung  behind  a kitchen 
door  than  the  instrument  we  call  a lathe.  This 
roller  is  turned  backwards  and  forwards  with  a 
stick  and  leather  string  like  the  drill  bow  of  our 
workmen,  and  a hollow  cylinder.  The  workman 
inserts  the  rough  cup,  and  if  it  is  not  large  enough 
to  stick  tight  in  it,  he  fixes  it  there  by  slips  of 
bamboo,  he  then  smears  the  inside  of  the  cup 
with  water  mixed  with  an  oclirey  red  earth, 
turns  the  lathe  rapidly  with  his  right  hand,  and 
presses  a piece  of  pumice  stone  held  in  his  left 
hand,  against  the  inside  of  the  cup,  this  process 
soon  rubs  down  the  rough  surface  of  the  paste, 
find  is  continued  until  it  is  quite  smooth.  The 
specimen  is  smooth  on  the  inside  the  paste  is 
rubbed  down  quite  level  with  the  basket  work 
which  appears  through  it,  but  without  injury  to 
die  smooth  surface.  The  outside  of  the  basket 
5 unaltered. 

5 The  fifth  cup  has  undergone  precisely  the 
same  operation  on  the  outside,  the  only  dif- 
ferences in  the  manipulation  being  that  the  cup 
was  fastened  upon  a form  or  chuck,  so  as  to  leave 
he  outside  open  to  the  workman,  instead  of  be- 
ng  put  into  a basket  to  expose  the  inside. 

6 This  cup  is  covered  on  the  inside  with 
in  additional  quantity  of  paste  of  finer  quality 
vhich  was  laid  on  by  the  workman  after  the 
mtside  was  ground  smooth,  and  dried  in  order 
hut  it  might  receive  an  additional  polish  on  a 
iubsequent  day. 

7 This  specimen  is  covered  with  fine  paste 
m the  outside  as  well  as  on  the  inside.  Its  ap- 
pearance is  rough  and  black.  In  this  stage  the 
•up  has  been  ground  outside  and  in,  and  has  also 
eceived  a coat  of  fine  varnish.  This  is  the  result 
>f  the  two  successive  operations  with  the  interval 
if  at  least  three  days  between  them,  the  grimi- 
ng is  performed  on  the  lathe,  as  in  No.  4 and  5 
mt  instead  of  pumice  stone,  the  workman  ein- 
»loys  first  a piece  of  smooth  sandstone  then  a 
ag  with  charcoal  and  water,  and  lastly  a piece 
f moist  cloth.  The  cup  is  dried  well  in  the 
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sun  before  the  varnish  is  laid  on,  which  is  done 
with  the  finger. 

8 This  cup  has  received  a second  coat  of 
varnish  and  is  quite  black  and  glossy,  but  not 
even  on  the  surface.  Thus  far  all  the  Burmese 
ware  goes  through  the  same  processes  whatever 
may  be  the  style  in  which  they  are  to  be  finished, 
whether  black  or  red,  plain  or  figured-  The  re- 
maining specimens  show  the  various  modes,  in 
which  the  manufactures  furnish  off  their  work, 
according  to  their  own  state  or  that  of  their  em- 
ployers. 

9 The  next  cup  is  simply  polished  in  the 
lathe,  this  is  performed  by  turning  first  against 
a piece  of  smooth  stone  as  in  No.  7 then  by 
moistened  rice  husks,  held  in  the  hollow  of  the 
left  hand  against  the  cup  while  turning  ; thirdly 
by  a rag  dipped  in  well  pulverised  teak  wood, 
and  lastly  by  the  hand  smeared  with  a peculiar 
polishing  powder,  said  to  be  made  of  the  petrified 
wood  of  a tree.  The  ware  thus  furnished  is  like 
the  black  japaned  ware  used  in  Britain. 

10  The  ware  in  this  specimen  is  red  like  seal- 
ing wax,  not  so  fine  as  British  red  japanned 
ware,  but  still  clear  and  bright.  The  colour  is 
manufactured  at  Ava,  and  is  said  to  be  superior 
to  the  best  Chinese  Vermillion,  it  is  moistened 
with  an  oil  called  shazi,  extracted  from  the 
Jcunyen  (Dipierocarpus  turbinatus ) and  then  mixed 
ed  with  thit-tsi  varnish.  The  mixture  is  laid 
upon  the  cup,  after  it  has  gone  through  the  two 
first  operations  of  No.  9 and  nothing  more  is  re- 
quired than  giving  it  a polish  with  the  hand  un- 
less extraordinary  lustre  is  desired  when  a mix- 
ture of  shauzyand  thit-tsi  is  applied. 

Specimens  11  and  12  are  engraved  cups 
executed  in  the  Shan  or  Siamese  style.  The  en- 
graving is  done  with  great  ingenuity  and  rapidity, 
although  the  only  tool  is  a needle  tied  to  a stick 
and  whetted  on  a bit  of  slate.  The  artist  holds 
the  cup  on  his  knees  with  his  left  hand  and  keeps 
his  graver  almost  motionless  in  his  right,  he 
then  dexterously  turns  the  cup  by  the  help  of 
his  knees  to  meet  the  graver.  The  Shan  style 
consists  in  engraving  a piece  of  black  ware  as 
No.  9 and  filling  up  the  hollows  with  vermilion, 
if  any  figures  are  represented  they  are  left  in 
relief,  in  the  manner  of  wood  engraving.  Some 
grotesque  figures  done  in  this  way  ni^e  seen  in 
number  12.  In  specimen  No.  11  the  hollows 
aie  not  yet  filled  in,  and  the  cup  has  a greyish 
appearance,  arising  from  the  light  brown  lines 
left  by  the  graver  in  the  polished  black  varnish. 
The  vermillion  is  laid  on  as  in  No.  10,  and  after 
drying  several  days  is  rubbed  off  in  the  lathe 
with  wet  bran  held  in  the  hollow  of  the  hand. 
The  operation  is  generally  repeated  to  ensure  a 
complete  filling  up  of  all  hollows  and  the  cup 
is  afterwards  varnished  and  polished.  1 

A more  expeditious  method  called  the  Bunnan 
style,  consists  in  engraving  upon  a red  run 
left  as  in  No.  10  and  filling  up  the  hollows 
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with  different  colours,  usually  yellow  or  green, 
specimen  13  is  engraved  with  grotesque  Chinese 
looking  figures,  and  14  is  a similar  one  with 
the  lines  filled  with  yellow  or  primrose, 
The  engraving  is  first  prepared  by  being 
varnished  over,  the  colour  is  immediately  rub- 
bed in  with  the  finger  until  it  is  quite  dry, 
when  the  cup  is  finished  sometimes  a small 
quantity  of  indigo  is  mixed  with  the  orpiment, 
which  produces  a green  colour,  several  articles 
in  the  Society’s  museum  are  very  finely  executed 
in  this  way,  some  of  which  have  both  colours  in 
the  same  specimen.  The  beauty  of  the  engraving- 
consists  chiefly  in  the  contrast  of  bl  ight  colours, 
and  the  regular  interlacing  of  minute  lines  in 
which  some  specimens  resemble  our  engine 
turning  ; taste  or  drawing  is  totally  out  of  the 
question. — Rohde.  M.  S.  S. 

There  are  other  modes  of  preparing  the  vanish- 
ed ware  : the  finer  sorts  are  sometimes,  finished 
with  gilding  or  with  raised  figures  or  mouldings. 
These  are  formed  of  the  teak  wood  paste  mention- 
ed in  specimen  3 which  is  pressed  when  soft, 
into  tin  moulds  and  when  dry  it  becomes  as  hard 
ns  the  wood  of  which  it  was  originally  made. 
Europeans  have  found  this  paste  an  excellent 
material  for  making  the  raised  work  on  picture 
frames  and  similar  objects.  Some  articles  are 
diversified  by  leaving  portions  of  the  basket 
work  uncovered  by  the  varnish,  in  this  case  the 
weaving  is  of  the  finest  quality,  and  the  open 
parts  being  of  different  patterns  the  effect  is  very 
good.  Larger  works  are  made  of  wood,  joiued 
together  with  teak  paste,  and  afterwards  covered 
in  the  same  way  as  the  basketwork,  the  only 
difference  between  the  process  being,  that  in 
the  wood  work,  the  first  varnishing  is  omit- 
ted, the  solid  and  flat  surface  of  the  wood 
taking  the  paste  at  ouce  without  preparation. 
— Rhode  M.  S.  S. 

(8497)  VARNISHED  WARE  OF  CHINA. 
Rhus  Vernix  or  Vernicia,  Chinese  Var- 
nish Tree.  When  Mr.  Fortune  prepared  to 
take  up  his  late  residence  in  China,  his  atten- 
tion was  directed  by  the  Calcutta  Agricultural 
Society,  to  the  Chinese  varnish  tree,  Rhus 
species,  the  wax  insect  tree,  Frachms  species, 
and  to  the  soap  bean  tree,  Oasalpinia  species  : 
to  the  various  trees  valuable  for  their  fruit 
or  timber  and  ornamental  plants  ; but  above 
all  to  the  green  indigo  (so  called),  Rhumnus 
species,  which  yielded  a dye  that  was  at  that 
time  at  tracting  much  attention  in  France,  lie 
says,  the  tree  which  yields  the  Chinese,  varnish 
is  a species  of  Rlius  which  although  producing 
an  article  of  great  value  is  extremely  dangerous 
to  use.  The  vavnish  is  largely  used  in  the 
country  for  giving  a fine  polish  to  tables  and 
chairs  used  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy.  The 
beautiful  lacquer  ware  so  extensively  exported 
from  Canton  to  foreign  countries,  and  which  is 
*o  well  known  and  justly  admired,  is  produced 
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by  this  tree.  It  has  the  valuable  property  o 
being  less  liable  than  French  polish  to  be  injurec 
by  a heated  vessel  which  may  be  placed  upon  itt 
but  it  is  very  poisonous  anil  requires  to  be  ham 
died  with  great  care  by  the  workmen  who  use  it. 
Indeed  after  furniture  is  dry  it  is  very  unsafe  foi 
certain  constitutions  until  it  has  been  in  use  fo; 
some  time  and  the  smell  entirely  gone.  A frieno 
of  his  Mr.  Jones,  American  Consul  at  Foochow 
too,  used  some  furniture  which  had  been  laquerei 
some  time  and  was  apparently  quite  dry  and  ve 
he  was  very  ill  for  a long  time  from  its  effects 
so  ill  that  he  thought  he  should  be  ob 
liged  to  leave  the  country  aud  go  home.  And  this 
is  no  solitary  instance,  for  he  lias  known  several 
persons  suffer  most  severely  from  the  same  cause' 
— Fortune's  Residence,  p.  146.  Williams,  how 
ever,  says  the  beautiful  appearance  of  the  lacquer 
ed-ware  of  China  owes  its  lustrous  coloring  to  ; 
composition  of  lampblack  and  the  clarified  juice 
obtained  from  a species  of  sumach,  called  Rhus 
Vernix  or  Vernicia.  Wood  oils  are  obtained  from 
other  plants  of  the  same  family,  and  the  different 
qualities  of  lacquered-ware  are  owing  to  the  use 
of  these  inferior  ingredients.  The  real  varnish 
tree  is  described  by  De  Guignes  as  resembling  tin 
ash  in  its  foliage  and  bark,  it  is  about  fifteen  feet 
in  height,  and  furnishes  the  sap  when  sever,  years 
old,  which  is  carefully  collected  from  incisions  in 
the  trunk  opened  in  the  summer  nights.  The 
body  of  the  ware  is  wood  partially  smoothed,  or 
pasteboard,  upon  which  two  or  three  coats  of  a 
composition  of  lime,  paper,  and  gum  are  first 
laid  and  thoroughly  dried  and  rubbed.  The 
surface  of  the  wood  is  also  hardened  by  rubbing 
coarse  clay  upon  it,  and  afterwards  scraping  it 
off  when  dry.  Two  coatings  of  lamp  black  and 
wood  oil,  or  in  the  finer  articles,  of  lamp  black 
and  varnish,  are  laid  upon  the  prepared  wood, 
and  after  drying,  the  clear  varnish  is  brushed  on, 
one  coating  after  another,  with  the  utmost- 
care,  in  close  and  darkened  rooms,  allowing 
it  to  dry  well  between  the  several  coats. 
The  articles  are  then  laid  by  to  be  painted 
and  gilded  according  to  the  fancy  of  custom- 
ers, after  which  a last  coating  is  given  them. 
The  varnish  is  brought  to  market  in  brownish 
cakes,  and  reduced  to  its  proper  fluidity  by  boil- 
ing ; it  is  applied  to  many  purposes  of  both  a 
varnish  and  paint,  when  it  is  commonly  mixed 
with  a red  or  brown  color.  A beautiful  fabric  of 
lacquered -ware  is  made  by  inlaying  the  nacre  of 
fresh  and  saltwater  shells  in  a rough  mosaic  of 
flowers,  animals  &c.  into  the  composition  and 
then  varnishing  it.  Another  kind,  highly  prized 
by  the  Chinese,  is  made  by  covering  the  wood 
with  a coating  of  red  varnish  three  or  four  lines 
in  thickness,  and  then  carving  figures  upon  it  im 
relief.  The  great  labour  necessary  to  produce  tOM 
ware  renders  it  expensive.  A common  substitute 
for  the  true  varnish  is  the  oils  of  the  Dryandra, 
Jatropha,  Croton,  and  other  members  of  the 
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Euphorbiaceons  family,  expressed  from  their 
seeds  by  a variety  of  simple  machines,  consisting 
for  the  most  part  of  different  applications  of 
power  to  cylinders  and  pestles  by  which  the  seeds 
are  pressed  or  pounded.  The  oil,  after  pressing, 
according  to  De  Guignes,  is  boiled  with  Spanish 
white  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  to  half  a 
pound-of  oil ; as  it  begins  to  thicken,  it  is  taken 
off  and  poured  into  close  vessels.  It  dissolves 
in  turpentine,  and  is  used  as  a varnish,  either 
clear  or  mixed  with  different  colours  : it  defends 
woodwork  from  injury  fora  longtime,  and  forms 
a good  painter’s  oil.  Boiled  with  iron  rust,  it 
forms  a reddish  brown  varnish.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent its  penetrating  into  the  wood  when  used 
clear,  and  to  increase  the  lustre  a priming  of  lime 
and  hog's  blood  simmered  together  into  a paste 
is  previously  laid  on. — Williams'  Middle  King- 
dom, Vol.  I.  p.  121. 

(8498)  VARNISHED  WARE  OF  INDIA. 
In  Peninsular  India  the  varnish  used  by  Moo- 
cheemen  for  Palanquins  &c.,  is  prepared  by  melt- 
ing Sandaris  (a  kind  of  Copal  or  Anime  called  by 
by  Ainslie  Sandarach,  and  mixing  it  with  boil- 
ed linseed  oil  rendered  drying  with  litharge  ; 
they  do  not  usually  add  spirits  of  turpentine  in 
the  way  prescribed  for  making  Copal  varnish  in 
England.  Mr.  Rohde  knows  of  no  better  or 
more  durable  polish,  for  Teak  and  Chittagong 
wood  particularly,  than  may  be  prepared  by 
melting  three  or  four  bits  of  Sundaris  of  the  size 
of  a walnut  or  small  egg,  and  pouring  upon  it  a 
bottle  full  of  boiling  linseed  oil,  ( Avisha  noona 
Tel.,)  previously  rendered  drying  by  boiling 
litharge  or  other  drier  and  after  boiling  them  to- 
gether for  an  hour  gently  adding  while  cooling  a 
tea-spoonful  of  Venice  turpentine.  If  too  thick 
it  may  be  thinned  with  spirits  of  turpentine.  It 
should  be  rubbed  on  the  furniture  and  after  a 
little  time,  during  which  it  may  be  exposed  in  the 
sun,  rubbed  off,  the  rubbing  should  be  con- 
tinued daily,  and  the  polish  should  not  be  again 
applied  for  eight  or  ten  days,  after  which  it  may 
be  slightly  applied  every  one  or  two  months. 
Watev  does  not  injnre  this  polish  and  any  stain  or 
scratch  may  be  rubbed  over  with  the  polish  which 
cannot  be  done  with  French  polish.  To  give  the 
appearance  of  gold  to  silver  leaf  used  by  the 
Condapilly  Moochies  for  ornamenting  boxes, 
palanquins  &c.  a little  aloes  is  dissolved  in  the 
varnish  which  is  laid  over  it.  A very  good 
varnish  is  prepared  by  Moochies  with  shell  lac 
and  wood  oil  heated  in  small  quantities. — Rohde 
M.  S.  S. 

(8499)  VATERIA,  a genus  of  Plants  belonging 
t.o  the  natural  order  Bipterocarpacece.  It  is  cha- 
racterised by  having  the  calyx  5 cleft;  segments 
at  length  at  length  reflexd ; petals  5,  oval,  emar- 
ginate,  twisted  in  the  bud  : stamens  40  to  50, 
short,  inserted  between  the  petals  and  the  base  of 
germ  ; anthers  long,  linear  ; capsule  3-valved, 

1 celled,  and  1-seeded  ; cotyledons  stalked. 
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The  species  are  two  in  number,  V.  Indica, 
which  grows  all  along  the  Malabar  coast  and 
in  Canara  ; and  V.  lanceoefolia,  which  is 

form 


large 


common  in  Silhet.  Both  species 
trees  with  entire  smooth  coriaceous  leaves, 
and  terminal  panicles  of  white  flowers  ; and 
both  are  valuable  not  only  as  timber-trees, 
but  for  yielding  valuable,  almost  unique  pro- 
ducts. V.  Indica  grows  to  the  height  of  about 
G'l  feet,  and  yields  valuable  timber,  which  is 
much  employed  in  ship-building,  and  is  not  liable 
to  be  attacked  bv  the  teredo.  When  the  bark 
is  wounded,  a pellucid,  fragant,  acrid,  bitter 
resinous  fluid  exudes,  which  in  the  rays  of  the 
sun  becomes  yellow  and  fragile  like  glass.  This 
resin  is  well  known  in  commerce,  and  is  usually 
called  Copal  in  India,  but  when  imported  into 
England  receives  the  name  of  Gun  Anime.  The 
fluid  resin  also  makes  a good  varnish,  which  is 
cnllee  Pundum,  or  Liquid  Copal  ; on  the  Mala- 
bar coast  it  is  often  called  Piney  Varnish,  and 
the  tree  Piney  Varnish-Tree,  or  Piney  Marum. 
The  dry  resin,  boiled  with  more  or  less  oil,  is 
used  for  the  purposes  of  tar  and  resin  ; it  is  also 
employed  by  the  natives  instead  of  frankincence. 
Besides  these,  another  valuable  product  is  yielded 
by  this  tree,  and  that  is  a fatty  substance,  which 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Piney  Tallow,  or 
Vegetable  tallow,  of  Canara.  This  is  obtained 
by  boiling  the  seeds,  when  the  fatty  substance 
floats  to  the  surface,  and  on  cooling  down  be- 
comes of  the  consistence  of  tallow.  In  colour 
the  different  specimens  vary  from  pale  yellow,  or 
fawn,  to  perfect  white.  Its  general  properties, 
such  as  its  hardness,  colour,  combustibility,  and 
fusibility,  place  it  between  wax  and  tallow  ; 
but  it  is  far  superior  to  the  latter,  having  no 
disagreeable  smell  either  when  burning  or  at 
common  temperatures. 

(8500)  VATERIA  INDICA.  Linn.  Chlo- 
roxvlon  Dupada.  Bucli.  Ham. 


Chadacula,  Tel. 
Payauee,  Malabar. 


Piuey  marum,  Tam. 

Dupa  marum.  Can.  _ ^ 

This  is  a very  large  and  stately  tree,  a native 
of  Malabar,  and  lately  found  also  in  Mysore. 
The  young  shoots  and  all  tender  parts  except  the 
leaves  aie  covered  with  fine  stellate  pubescence, 
leaves  alternate,  petioled,  oblong,  entire,  from 
emarginate  to  obtuse,  pointed,  smooth,  coriace- 
ous, from  four  to  eight  inches  long  and  two  to 
,0«r  broad,  petioles  round,  about  an  inch  long  ; 
stipules  oblong,  panicles  terminal,  ramifications 
rather  remote  ; flowers  rather  remote,  pedicelled, 
pretty  large  ; b metes  oblong,  one  flowered; 
calyx  five,  cleft  to  the  base,  divisions  oblong, 
obtuse,  villous  on  the  outside,  corolla  five  petall- 
ed  petals  oval,  emarginate,  broader  but  very 
little  longer  than  divisions  of  the  calyx,  filaments 
from  40  to  50,  short,  broad  inserted  between  the 
petals  and  the  base  of  the  germ,  anthers  linear 
with  a single  filiform  beak  ; germ  superior,  conic 
downy,  three  celled,  cells  containing  3 ovules 
2001 
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each,  attached  to  the  top  of  the  axis,  style  longer 
than  the  stamens,  stigma  acute,  pericarpium 
acoriaceons,  fleshy,  oblong,  obtuse,  one-celled, 
three- valued  capsule,  general  size  about  2i 
inches  long  and  W in  diameter,  seed  solitary  of 
same  shape  as  the  capsule. — ( lloxb . EL.  lu  'd  p 
601). 

The  Oil. 

Tiney  Tallow  or  Doopada  I Piney  Yennai,  Tam. 

Oil,  Eng.  | 

This  most  valuable  tree,  which,  besides  the 
product  under  consideration,  yields  a resin  near- 
ly equal,  and  furnishes  an  excellent  building 
wood,  grows  plentifully  in  the  jungles  of  the 
Western  Coast.  The  oil  which  is  perfectly  solid 
even  in  hot  climates,  is  prepared  by  cleaning  the 
seeds,  then  roasting  and  grinding  them  inlo  a 
mass.  To  5 seers  of  seed,  add  12  seers  of  water 
and  boil  until  the  oil  rises  to  the  surface,  lie- 
move  the  oil,  stir  the  contents  of  the  vessel,  and 
allow  it  to  stand  until  the  following  day,  when 
more  oil  will  be  observed  on  the  surface,  which 
may  be  collected  and  the  process  repeated.  The 
oil  is  principally  used  for  lamps,  but  is  very  sui- 
table for  soaps  and  candle  making. — M.  E.  J.  R. 

Doopada  Resin.  The  Resin — exudes  from  the 
Valeria  Indica,  and  constitutes  piney  varnish. 
The  resin  is  used  as  a fragrant  insense  in  Temples, 
the  quantity  procurable  is  very  considerable. — 
M E.  J.  R. 

No.  2.  White  Dammer  or  Piney  resin 
(Valeria  Indica  and  allied  species)  of  Linnaeus 
and  Wight.  Clioloroxylon  Dnpadu  of  Buchanan 
and  Ainslie  the  Doopada  resin  of  Mysore  and 
the  Payanee  or  Piney  of  the  Malabars. 

Variety  1.  Piney  resin  having  exuded  spon- 
taneously from  the  tree.  Occurs  in  large  lumps 
of  all  shapes  and  varying  in  color  on  the  outside 
from  a bright  orange  to  a dull  yellow,  bearing 
evident  marks  of  having  adhered  to  the  bark  of 
the  tree.  It  has  a shining  vitreous  fracture,  is 
very  hard  and  bears  a great  resemblance  to 

amber.  . 

Its  color  (internally)  is  of  all  shades  from  a 
light  green  to  a light  yellow,  the  green  tint  pre- 
dominating in  the  generality  of  specimens — It  is 
more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  the  Black  dammer 
and  burns  with  less  smoke  and  a more  agreeable 
odour.  It  is  easily  distinguishable  from  all  other 
Indian  resins  by  its  superior  hardness,  its  color 
and  amber-like  appearance. 

Variety  2.  White  dammer  or  Piney  resin,  ob- 
tained by  wounding  the  tree.  Occurs  either  in 
small  lumps  or  in  large  masses,  generally  of  a 
shining  appearance  aiffi  balsamic  smell.  Has  a 
very  cellular  structure  which  is  attributable  to 
the  mode  of  collection.  Notches  being  cut  in 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  sloping  inwards  and 
downwards  the  resin  collects  in  the  cavity  and 
is  either  permitted  to  dry  on  the  spot  oi  is  col- 
lected and  dried  by  the  application  ol  heat.  It  is  of 
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all  shades  from  light  green  to  light  yellow  or  white 
and  is  usually  translucent.  Specimens  are  some- 
times seen  in  which  from  the  dessication' 
having  been  improperly  conducted  the  resin 
is  more  opaque,  of  a dull  green  color,  arid 

lull  of  air  bubbles,  presenting  the  appearance  of 
having  undergone  a partial  fermentation.  This 
resm  may  be  recognised  by  its  cellular  appearance 
and  balsamic  smell — this  latter  however  (which 
is  of  course  due  to  the  volatile  oil  it  contains)  is 
gradually  lost  by  long  keeping  or  constant 
exposure  to  the  air,  what  is  called  “ East  Indian; 
copal”  and  sold  in  England  as  gum  anime  exudes 
abundantly  from  this  tree.  It  occurs  of  all  shades 
of  color  between  pale  green  and  deep  yellow,  the 
finest  pieces  are  called  kahroba,  Arabic,  Amber- 
and  sold  as  amber  in  the  bazars  of  Bengali  the' 
resin  before  it  hardens  is  the  Piney  varnish  of 
Malabar.  Besides  the  uses  already  alluded  to,' 
candles  are  made  of  this  resin  in  Malabar,  which* 
Dr.  Wight  informs  us,  diffuse  in  burning  an 
agreeable  fragrance,  give  a fine  clear  light  “with 
little  smoke,  and  consume  the  wick  without 
snuffing.  These  candles  were  at  one  time  intro- 
duced into  England,  but  a very  high  duty  ha  vino-, 
been  imposed  the  trade  ceased. 

(8501)  VATE  RI A LANCELOT  A ? Vateria. 

A species  of  vateria  is  a common  timber  tree  in 
the  Provinces  of  Tavoy  and  Mergui.  The  timber 
is  whiter  than  liopea,  and  equally  good.  Indeed, 
it  is  often  called  white  thengan,  or  while  liopea, 
the  woods  being  only  distinguished  in  commerce 
by  their  colour.  Wallich  in  his  list  of  Indian  woods 
mentions  liopea  tloribunda  as  known  at  Tavoy i 
by  the  Burmese  name  of  lanlheya.  The  tree-, 
called  at  Tavoy  pantheya,  is  certainly  not  a 
species  of  liopea.  Its  flowers,  in  white  fragrant 
panicles,  are  often  seen  in  the  Tavoy  bazar,  and 
are  very  unlike  the  yellow  secund  flowers  of  the 
liopea. 

(8502)  YATERIA  LANCEiEFOLIA  is  the 
other  species,  which  was  described  by  Dr.  Rox- 
burgh from  Silhet,  where  it  is  called  Moal.  Like 
its  congener,  this  also  exudes  a clear  liquid  from 
wounds,  &c.,  in  the  bark,  which  soon  hardens  into 
an  amber-coloured  resin.  From  this  the  natives  ■ 
distil  a dark-coloured  and  strong-smelling  resin 
called  Chooa,  and  Chova  and  Gond  by  the  Brah- 
mins, who  use  it  as  incense.- — Eng.  Cyc. 

(8503)  YATERIA  ROXBURGHII.  Indian 
gum  anime  TREE.  In  Hindustan,  Vateria  indica 
produces  a resin  which  is  sometimes  called  copal 
in  India,  and  gum  anime  in  England  ; but  it  does  * 
not  appear  to  be  known  that  in  the  Tenasserim Pro- 
vinces, another  species  of  the  same  genus  yields 
almost  a precisely  similar  resin.  When  in  bloom 
the  tree  is  quite  ornamental,  and  diffuses  flic 
fragrance  of  its  flowers  for  a great  distance  - 
around. — Mason-  Dr.  Wight  gives  figure  Vateria 
Roxburghiana,  26. 
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(8504)  VATIC  A ROBUSTA. 

Saul  Hind.  | Googilam,  Tel. 

A wood  in  great  repute,  belonging  to  the 
Dipterocarpece ; it  is  most  valuable  for  house 
ind  ship  building,  Vats  for  liquids,  door  frames, 
mil  the  rails  and  battens  of  doors  ; it  is  not  suit- 
id  for  planks,  it  twists,  shrinks,  and  warps, 
whenever  the  surface  is  removed,  even  alter 
nany  years’  seasoning.  This  wood  is  in  general 
ise  for  building  purposes  in  the  Ganjam  and 
O'zagapatam  Districts.  “ From  Colonel  Baker’s 
Excellent  experiments,  it  appears  that,  compared 
vith  Teak,  its  strength  is  about  1121  to  8G9. 
from  Major  H.  Campbell’s  valuable  experiments, 
mseasoned  Saul  broke  with  l,3911bs.  It  is 
mquestionably  the  most  useful  grown  India 
imber  for  enginering  purposes,”  (Jury  Reports 
Ireat  Exhibion.)  broke  with  a weight  of  1308 
bs. ; seasoned  said  with  1319  lbs.  An  an- 
ther in  Tenasserim  refers  all  the  species  of 
Vatica  to  the  mountains,  but  they  have  one 
hat  drops  its  curious  winged  fruit  from  cliffs 
hat  overhang  the  sea. — Mason.  Two  or  three 
pecies  are  found  in  Goomsur  forming  exlen- 
ive  forests  and  affording  to  the  inhabitants 
license,  dainmer  and  wood  oil.  Judging  from 
he  imperfect  specimens  collected  by  Dr.  Max- 
well and  Capt.  McPherson,  one  of  them  be- 
ongs  to  Roxburgh’s  genus  Shorea  apparently 
?.  robusta.  Both  these  gentlemen  mention 
'Moroxylon  dupada  as  being  one  of  them,  but 
his  is  thought  to  be  a mistake  originating 
n a statement  of  Dr.  Ainslie  that  this  is  the 
lotanical  name  given  to  the  Indian  dammer 
ree  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  but  which  was  an  error 
f his  arising  from  his  not  being  aware  that  seve- 
al  trees  produce  dammer  and  that  his  Ghloroxy- 
on  Dupada  was  already  described  by  Lin- 
®us  under  the  generic  name  of  Valeria.  The 
ihoreas  (Roxb.)  or  Vaticas  (Linn.)  and  Vaterias 
ield  the  solid  product  called  dammer  and 
ffnay  whilst  the  produce  of  the  Diptero- 
arps  retains  its  fluidity  and  is  the  “ wood 
il”  of  the  bazars.  The  Camphor  tree  of  Su- 
intia  is  a species  of  V iteria  ( Shorea  cuniphori- 
ira>  Roxb)  I he  Vateria  Indica  (chloroxylon 
upada  of  Buchanan  and  Ainslie  and  the  Piney 
laium  of  the  Hindoos)  produces  a resin  re- 
embling  Copal,  much  finer  than  that  procured 
rom  other  species,  natives  of  India,  the  finer 
pecimens  of  which  are  n3  transparent  as  amber 
nd  nearly  colorless.  It  is  procured  by  the 
ery  simple  process  of  cutting  a notch  in  the 
ree  sloping  inwards  and  downwards.  This  is 
oon  filled  with  the  juice,  which  in  a short  time 
ardens  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

(8505)  VEGETABLE  IVORY,  is  occasion- 
lly  seen  in  India  as  the  knobs  of  walking  sticks, 
t is  imported  into  Europe  and  North  America 
rom  the  river  Magdalina,  and  in  some  years  no 
5ss  than  150  tons  of  it  were  imported  into  Eng- 
ind,  where  the  nuts  may  be  purchased  fora 
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few  pence  each  and  even  at  a cheaper  rate,  for 
in  August  1854,  1000  were  sold  for  7 shillings 
and  G pence.  The  Ivory  plant  is  confined  to  the 
continent  of  South  America,  where  it-  grows  be- 
tween the  9th  degree  of  North  and  the  8th  degree 
of  South  latitude  and  the  70th  and  79"  of 
West  longitude,  and  is  found  in  narrow  valleys 
and  damp  localities  from  the  coast  to  3000  feet 
above  the  sea.  From  the  kernels  or  albumen  of  the 
fruit,  the  American,  as  well  as  European  turners 
fashion  the  knobs  of  walking  sticks,  the  reels  of 
spindles  and  little  toys  which  are  whiter  than 
animal  ivory,  and  equally  hard  when  dry,  but 
soften  when  placed  into  water.  The  plant  is  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  Endlicher’s  class  Spadicillora 
and  Lindley’s  alliance  Arales,  but  Martius  regards 
it  as  the  type  of  a new  natural  order  named 
Phytelephauteae.  It  is  called  the  Ivory  Palm. — 
Seeman. 

(8506)  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM.  This 
term  is  applied  collectively  to  the  various  forms 
of  Plants,  as  the  terms  Animal  and  Mineral 
Kingdoms  are  applied  to  Animals  and  Minerals. 
Several  methods  have  been  proposed  by  DeCan- 
dolle  and  others  for  giving  an  idea  of  the  distri- 
bution of  vegetation  over  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  In  the  following  remarks  we  have  fol- 
lowed that  of  Professor  Schow,  in  his  ‘ Notes  for 
a Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Distribution  of 
Plants.’ 

1.  Re  gion  of  Saxifrages  and  Mosses,  or  the 
Alpine  Artie  Flora  : temperature  175  to  4-1° 
Fahr.  This  corresponds  with  the  hyperborean 
region  of  De  Candolle  and  other  writers,  and 
comprehends  all  countries  within  the  polar  cir- 
cle, namely  Lapland,  the  north  of  Russia  and 
Siberia,  Kamtchatka,  Labrador,  Greenland,  and 
Iceland,  and  also  part  of  the  Scottish  and  Scan- 
dinavian mountains,  as  well  as  the  mountains 
of  the  southern  and  central  parts  of  Europe, 
with  sufficient  elevation  to  possess  an  alpine 
vegetation.  This  region  is  characterised  by  the 
abundance  of  mosses  and  lichens,  and  of  the 
families  Sax  i frag  ace  ce,  Gentiunacece,  Alsinacece, 
Salicece,  and  Gyperaceae.  There  is  an  entire  ab- 
sence of  tropical  families,  and  only  a few  plants 
of  the  temperate  zone.  The  beech  and  fir  oc- 
cur in  lorests,  or  there  is  a destitution  of  trees. 
Annuals  are  also  scarce,  and  the  blossoms  of 
the  flower  are  large  in  proportion  to  the 
root  of  the  plant,  and  of  a pure  colour. 

2.  Region  of  the  Umbelliferce  and  Oruciferce  : 
temperature  27'5°  to  56*75°.  This  comprehends 
the  whole  of  Europe,  except  those  districts  which 
belong  to  the  preceding  region,  from  the  Pyre- 
nees, the  mountains  of  the  south  of  France,  of 
Switzerland,  and  the  north  of  Greece, to  the  great- 
er part  of  Siberia,  and  the  country  about  Mount 
Caucasus.  This  region  is  particularly  distinguish- 
ed from  that  of  the  same  parallel  iri  north  '’Ame- 
rica by  the  presence  of  cruciferous  and  umbel- 
liferous plants.  It  is  not  easily  distinguished 
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from  the  next  region,  but  the  Fungi  abound 
more,  and  it  approaches  the  last  region  in 
the  abundance  of  Cyperaceee  Nearly  all  its 
trees  are  deciduous,  and  its  meadows  are 
exceedingly  flourishing.  There  is  a division 
of  the  Composites  ; the  plants  belonging 
to  the  Cichoraceous  division  of  that  order, 
being  found  in  the  northern  districts,  whilst 
those  belonging  to  the  Cynarocephalous  are  found 
in  the  south  of  it.  The  predominating  trees  are 
the  Scotch  Fir,  the  Alder, the  Beech,  the  Birch,  the 
Poplar,  the  Elm,  and  Lime.  The  shrubs  are 
the  Heaths,  the  Sloe,  &c.  The  principal  cultivat- 
ed plants  are  the  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  Maize, 
Potatoes,  &c  ; Apple,  Fear,  Gooseberry,  Currant, 
Vine,  Strawberry,  Cucumber,  Melon,  the  Cab- 
bage, Turnip,  l’eas,  Beans,  and  other  forms 
of  Legnmiuosce  ; Carrots,  Hops,  Hemp,  Flax,  &c. 

3.  The  Region  of  Labiate  and  Caryophyilacce, 
or  the  Medieterranaan  kingdom  : temperature 
54‘5°  to  72'5°.  This  includes  the  region  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  limited  on  the  north  by  the 
Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  the  Balkan,  the  Caucasus  ; 
on  the  south  by  the  Atlas  and  the  deserts  of 
North  Africa  ; on  the  east  by  Taurus.  It 
contains  more  or  less  of  the  orders  belonging 
to  the  last  region  ; but  Labiates,  Caryopkylla- 
ceee,  Boraginacea:,  Cistaceee  and  Liliacece  abound. 
A few  tropical  plants  now  and  then  appear 
amongst  them,  belonging  to  the  orders  Palmaceee, 
Terehintacece , and  Lauracece  Solanaceee  and 
Leguminosce  are  more  abundant  than  in  the  last, 
evergreens  increase,  and  the  vegetation  never 
entirely  ceases  ; but  verdant  meadows  are 
more  rare  than  in  the  last.  Madeira,  Azores, 
and  the  Canary  Islands,  belong  to  this  region, 
and  their  Flora  approaches  to  that  of  tropical 
Africa.  The  cultivated  plants  are  similar  to  the 
last,  to  which  are  added  the  Olive,  Orange, 
Lemon,  Mulberry,  Fig.  Rice,  &c. 

4 The  region  of  Aderactce  and  Solid agina- 
ecce,  or  northern  North- American  kingdom  : tem- 
perature 9.5°  to  59°.  It  embraces  North  America 
from  the  southern  limits  of  the  first  kingdom 
to  36°.  N.  lat.  There  are  a greater  number  of 
Conferee  than  in  the  second  kingdom,  and  there 
are  but  few  TJmbelliferee,  Crucifer (P. , Cichoraceee, 
and  Cynarocephalaceee.  There  is  but  little  cul- 
tivation : where  there  is  any  it  resembles  that  of 
the  second  kingdom. Whortleberries,  Oaks,  Firs, 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  and  Golden  Rods  are  its 
great  characteristics. 

5 The  Region  of  Magnoliaceet,  or  Southern 
North-American  kingdom,  between  36°  and  30° 
N.  lat  : temperature  59°  to  72-5°.  There  is 
here  an  approximation  to  tropical  vegetation,  as 
seen  in  the  frequent  appearance  of  the  genera 
Canna,  Cham  eerops  Yucca,  Zamia,  Lauras,  Big- 
nonia,  Passijlora,  Cassia,  Sapindus,  &c.  there 
are  comparatively  few  plants  that  are  characte- 
ristic of  the  two  preceding  kingdoms.  The  Mag- 
nolias predominate,  and  are  accompanied  with 
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other  genera  bearing  broad  shining  leaves  ami 
large  flowers.  The  cultivated  plants  are  those^ 
of  i he  third  region,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Olive  : Rice  is  more  abundant,  and  in  the 
southern  districts  the  Sugar-Cane  is  grown. 

6.  The  Region  of  Camellias,  and  Celastracea, 
or  Chino-Japanese  kingdom.  It  embraces  Japan 
and  Northern  China  from  30°  to  40°  N.  lat.  : 
temperature  54-5°  to  68°.  Too  little  is  knowi: 
of  this  region  to  enable  us  to  state  positively 
what  are  its  characteristics.  Its  vegetation  is 
more  tropical  than  European.  With  Zainfe 
Ginger,  Bananas,  and  Custard-Apples,  are  fount: 
Buckthorns  and  Honeysuckles,  thus  giving  this 
region  a mixed  character.  Its  cultivated  plants 
in  addition  to  those  of  the  previous  regions.' 
are  the  Cycas  for  Sago,  the  Tea-plant,  tin 
Caladium,  &c. 

7.  The  Region  of  Zingiber  aceee,  or  Indian 
kingdom  : temperature  65 '75°  to  81 -5°.  This 
includes  the  Indian  peuinsulas  east  and  westot 
the  Ganges,  together  with  the  islands  between 
India  and  Australia.  Tropical  orders  are  numer- 
ous in  this  region,  as  Pahnacece,  Araceer 
Eiiphorbiaceee,  Bignoniaceee,  Byttneriaceee,  &c/ 
Very  few  plants  belonging  to  Cyperaceee,  Coniferee, 
Labiates,  Rosace ce,  Rununcidacece,  or  Crucifera 
are  seen.  The  trees  never  lose  their  leaves, 
and  produce  large  magnificent  flowers,  and 
are  covered  frequently  with  climbing  and 
parasitical  plant.  Ginger,  Zedoary,  Cardamom, 
Arrowroot,  Catechu,  Cassia,  Cinnamon,  Caout- 
chouc, Tamarinds,  Sago,  Rice,  Cocoa-Nut,Coft'ee, 
Cubebs,  Cloves,  Pepper,  Oranges,  and  Gamboge/ 
are  the  cultivated  and  natural  productions  of  this 
prolific  region. 

8.  The  Regions  of  the  Himalaya  : temperature 
36  5°  to  65’75°.  It  includes  the  highlands  ol 
India,  or  the  mountain  terraces  lying  on  the 
south  of  the  Himalayan  range,  Kumaon,  Nepaul, 
Bootan,  having  an  elevation  of  from  4000  to 
10,0t)0  feet.  The  tropical  forms  of  the  last- 
kingdom  decrease  manifestly  here,  such  as  Sci-. 
tauiaceee,  Pahnacece,  Cycadaceee,  &c.  European 
forms  are  not  unfrequent,  as  Cyperaceee,  Amen-, 
taceee,  Coniferee,  Primulaceee,  Rosaceoe,  Crucifera,' 
&c.  'The  Ferns  and  Orchidacece  are  abundant. 
The  cultivated  plants  are  the  corn  and  fruit  of 
Europe,  varying  with  more  tropical  produc- 
tions according  to  elevation. 

9.  The  Region  of  Polynesia  includes 
the  islands  between  Hindustan  and  Australia, 
and  has  a temperature  from  65'75°  to  83‘75°- 
This  region  is  similar  to  the  Indian  kingdom,  and 
is  sometimes  included  in  it.  The  cultivated 
plants,  in  addition  to  those  of  the  Indian  king-, 
dom,  are  the  Bread-Fruit-Tree,  the  Nutmeg,  the 
Camphor-Tree,  and  the  Cotton-Tree. 

10.  The  Region  of  Java  is  little  known,  and 
has  a vegetation  probably  similar  to  the  Hima- 
layan region. 

11.  The  Oceania  Region,  or  South  Sea  I**< 
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land  kingdom,  includes  all  the  islands  of  the 
South  Sea  within  the  tropics,  and  has  a tempera- 
ture of  7 2 • 5 c to  SP5°.  The  flora  of  these  is- 
lands is  poor,  and  approximates  more  closely  to 
that  of  Asia  than  to  that  of  Africa,  and  has  some 
relation  to  that  of  Australia.  The  bread-fruit  is 
the  most  characteristic  production  of  these  is- 
lands, but  is  not  conlitied  to  them. 

12.  The  region  of  Balsomodeudra , or  the 
Arabian  kingdom,  includes  the  south  westorly 
mountainous  part  of  the  Arabian  peninsula. 
The  temperature  cannot  be  stated,  but  the 
character  of  its  vegetation  is  generally  tropical, 
assuming  the  forms  of  that  of  India.  The  culti- 
vated plants  are  also  principally  those  of  India. 

13.  Hie  Desert  Region  includes  North  Africa 
south  of  the  Atlas,  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
between  15°  and  30°  N.  lat,  and  the  northern  part 
of  Arabia.  The  mean  temperature  is  72°  to  86° 
It  has  necessarily  a very  poor  flora,  having  but 
few  even  characteristic  genera.  It  is  only  culti- 
vated in  the  oases,  where  the  Phcenix  dactylifera, 
the  Sorghum  rulgare,  with  Wheat  and  Barley, 
and  some  of  the  fruits  of  Europe  and  India, 
constitute  the  prominent  plants. 

15.  The  Region  of  tropical  Africa  includes 
Africa  from  15°  N.  lat.  to  the  tropic  of  Capri- 
corn. Temperature  72°5  to  86°.  This  flora 
is  neither  rich  nor  rare  ; it  abounds  in  Legumi- 
nosee,  Rubiacea,  and  Gyperaceee.  The  Adan- 
sonia  is  the  characteristic  genus. 

15.  The  Region  of  Cacti  and  Piperacees  in- 
cludes Mexico  and  South  America  to  the  Amazon 
River,  and  to  a height.of  5000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Temperature  68°  to  83°74. 
The  orders  which  characterise  this  region  are 
Brorneliacees , Piperacece,  Passijloracece  and  Cac- 
tacea.  The  orders  which  are  mostly  tropical  are 
here  less  numerous,  whilst  extra-tropical  orders 
®re  more  abundant.  The  most  abundant  genera 
ire  Phytelephas,  Kunthia , Thouinia,  Theobroma, 
Guazuma  Spc.  The  cultivated  plants  of  this  dis- 
trict are  the  Maize,  Sorghum,  vulgare,  Dioscorea, 
Conrolvulns  ; also  the  Plantain,  Cocoa-Nut,  Pine- 
A pple.  Tamarind,  Cacao,  Vanilla,  Coffee,  Sugar, 
l'obacco,  Cotton,  &e. 

16.  The  Region  of  the  Mexican  Highlands 
ncludes  the  mountains  of.  Mexico  above  5000 
’eet  elevation.  Temperature  from  65°'75  to 
79  -25.  In  this  district  the  more  tropical 
orrns  of  vegetation,  as  the  Tree-Ferns,  the  Palms; 
Passion-Flowers,  Euphorbiums,  and  Pepper,  de- 
crease or  altogether  disappear.  The  extra  tropi- 
:al  forms  are  more  numerous,  as  the  Willow, 
3ak,  Fir,  Cypress,  Sago,  Horehound,  Whortle 
>erry,  Heath,  and  various  forms  of  Umlclliferce, 
Rosdcees,  Caryophyllaceee , and  Ranunculacece.  The 
ultivated  plants  are  maize,  the  European  Gerea- 
ia,  and  fruits.  In  the  highest  mountain-ranges 
he  vegetation  has  an  alpine  aspect. 

17.  The  Region  of  Cinchonacees.  This  em- 
braces the  Andes  from  5000  to  9000  feet  in  elc- 
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vation,  and  between  20°  S.  lat.,  and  5°  N.  lat.., 
having  a temperature  from  59°  to  68°.  The 
extra-tropical  forms  become  very  frequent  in  this 
region,  and  only  a few  tropical  forms  remain. 
Some  of  the  most  common  genera  are  the 
Cinchona , Gay-lussacia,  Loasa,  Lila  a,  Cervan- 
tesia  8pc.  The  cultivated  plants  are  very  seldom 
tropical.  Maize  and  coffee  are  sometimes  grown, 
with  European  Cerealia , and  fruits,  Potatoes,  and 
Ghenopodium  Q/tinoa. 

1 8.  The  Region  of  Escallonias  and  Calceolari- 
as includes  the  Andes  at  more  than  9000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  between  20°  S.  lat.  and 
5°  N.  lat.  Temperature  34.25°  to  59°.  Tropical 
plants  almost  entirely  disappear  in  this  region, 
only  now  and  then  a straggler  appearing;  whilst 
the  forms  which  distinguish  the  colder  and 
polar  regions  become  frequent,  such  as  the  Lich- 
ens, Mosses,  Sorrels,  Plantagos,  Gentians, 
Currant,  Brambles,  &c.  The  most  prevalent  or- 
ders are  the  Grasses,  Heaths,  and  Synantheracece. 
There  are  no  large  trees,  and  a great  many  shrubs. 

19.  The  West  Indian  Region,  including  the 
West  India  Islands,  with  a temperature  of  59° 
to  79.25°.  The  vegetation  of  these  islands  bears 
the  same  relation  to  the  continent  which  that  of 
the  Polynesian  islands  does  to  China.  It  is 
chiefly  distinguished  by  the  greater  quantity  of 
Fei'ns  and  Orchidacece.  The  cultivated  plants  are 
the  same  as  those  of  Mexico. 

20.  ihe  Region  of  Palms  and  Melastomacees, 
or  Brazilian  kingdom,  including  Brazil,  or  South 
America,  on  the  East  of  the  Andes,  between  the 
equator,  and  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  ; tempera- 
ture 56°  to  83-7°.  This  region  is  remarkable 
for  the  number  of  its  genera  and  species,  the  size 
of  individual  trees,  the  dense  forests,  and  the 
numerous  climbing  and  parasitical  plants.  Ve- 
getation seems  here  to  attain  its  greatest  acti- 
vity and  energy.  The  orders  which  abound 
most  are  Palmacees,  Homaderacece , Gesriacece, 
Melastomacees,  Sapindacece  and,  altogether  con- 
fined to  this  region,  Vochyacees.  The  cultivation 
is  very  similar  to  that  of  Mexico. 

21.  The  Region  of  Woody  Composites.  In 
South  America,  on  the  east  of  the  Andes  front 
the  tropic  of  Capricorn  to  40°  S.  lat  : tempera- 
luie^  59°  to  74'75°.  There  are  but  few 
tropical  plants  in  this  region,  and  ex- 
tra tropical  plants,  especially  European 
forms,  are  abundant,  more  than  half  beino- 
common  to  this  region  and  Europe.  The  Woody 
Composites  abound.  This  region  consists  chiefly 
of  plains  (pampas),  which  for  hundreds  of  miles, 
present  almost  the  same  vegetation,  consisting 
chiefly  of  Thistles  and  Grasses.  Wheat,  the 
Vine,  and  the  Peach,  are  cultivated. 

22.  The  Antarctic  Region  includes  the  south- 
westerly part  of  Patagonia,  Tierra  del  Fuego 
between  50  and  55°  S.  lat.  : temperature  41° 
to  47-5°.  In  this  region  there  are  no  tropical 
plants,  and  its  vegetation  resembles  in  a great 
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measure  Uie  North-European  flora  (region  2). 
In  some  of  the  genera  there  is  an  approach  t,o 
the  South  African  and  Australian  flora. 

23.  The  Region  of  Siapelias  and  Mesem- 
bryanthemums.  'L'his  embraces  South  Africa  from 
the  tropic  to  35°  S,  lat.  : temperature  54-5°  to. 
72-5°.  The  vegetation  of  this  region  is  not 
luxuriant,  but  it  is  very  rich  in  forms.  There 
are  no  dense  forests  nor  climbers,  but  many  suc- 
culent plants.  The  orders  R e&tiacece,  Iridacece , 
Proteacece,  Ericaceae,  Ficoidacece,  Muiniacem 
Diosmaiece,  Geraniacea,  Oxalidacece,  and  Poly- 
galacea,  embrace  its  characteristic  vegetation. 
On  the  sandy  coasts  the  genera  Stapelia,  Mesem- 
bryanthemmn,  and  Diosvia,  are  found,  and 
on  the  mountains  Proha,  Erica , and  ]]  rasa /if  a 
The  cultivated  plants  are  those  of  Europe,  with 
the  Musa  Paradisiaca.  Convolvulus  Balalaa,  the 
Tamarind,  and  Sorghum  Cajfrorum. 

21.  The  Region  of  Eucalypti  and  Epacrida- 
cecr.  It  includes  extra-tropical  Australia  and 
Van  Diemen’s  Land  .•  temperature  42°25  to 
72°-5’  Vegetation  is  not  abundant  in  this  re- 
gion ; but  this  deficiency  is  compensated  by  the 
variety  and  peculiarity  of  its  forms.  The  most 
abundant  of  the  trees  are  the  Eucalypti , which 
form  three-fourths  of  all  the  woods.  Next  come 
the  genera  of  Protacecc,  Ban  Mia,  Halcea,  Dry- 
andra,  Grevillaa,  &c.  : and  next  to  these  follow 
Epacridacece,  Diosmacea,  and  Gasuaraceee.  Its 
cultivated  plants  are  all  European. 

25.  The  Region  of  Dew  Zealand  includes 
the  two  New  Zealand  isles  : temperate,  One- 
half  of  the  species  are  European.  The  vegeta- 
tion is  not  characterised  by  the  prevalence  of 
large  groups.  Some  of  the  genera  approximate 
the  South  African  flora,  and  some  the  Austra- 
lian. (The  following  works  should  be  con- 
sulted on  the  geography  of  plants  : — Linnteus, 
Slationes  Plantarum  ; Humboldt  and  Bonpland, 
Essai  sur  la  Geograplde  des  Plantes  ; Humboldt 
Be  Distributione  et  Geoyraphica  Plantarum  ; 
Brown,  General  Remarks  on  the  Botany  of 
Terra  Australis  ; Sehou vf,Grundzuge  einer  Allge- 
meinen  PJlanzen- Geographic  ; Meyen,  Grun- 
driss  der  Pjlnn'mm- Geographic  ; Bischoff,  lehr - 
buck  der  Batani/c  ; Hooker,  in  Murray’s 
j Dictionary  of  Geography  ; De  Candolle, 
art.  Geographic  cles  Plants — Diet,  des  Sciences 
Naturelles  ; Lindley,  Int.  Bot.  2nd,  ed.  ; Meyen, 
Geography  of  Plants,  translated  for  Ray  Society 
by  Miss  Johnston  ; Balfour , Class-Book  of  Botany  ■, 
Johnston,  Physical  Atlas. 

(8507)  VEGETABLE  MARROW,  or 
SQUASH. 

Suppara  Roomro,  IIind. 

This  i3  a very  delicate  vegetable  of  the  gourd 
species.  The  crooked-necked,  when  about  six 
inches  long,  is  well  flavoured,  but  soon  gets 
hard  and  stringy.  The  pear-shaped  is  the  best 
of  any,  but  must  be  dressed  when  young.  Pro- 
pagation only  by  seed,  aud  the  plants  should 
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never  be  removed,  but  remain  where  sown,  only 
thinning  the  weakly  ones.  The  soil  should  be, 
a rich  loam,  the  same  as  for  cucumbers.  Train 
the  plant  on  sticks.  It  is  often  necessary  io 
fertilize  the  female  blossoms,  by  approaching, 
the  anthers  of  the  male  flower  when  charged 
with  pollen.  — Riddell. 

(8508)  VEGETABLES  OF  SOUTHERN  IX- 

Mr.  Jeffrey  gives  the  following  list. 

Pisekia  phnrnaceoidcs. 

Hibiscus  sabdarifTa. 

,.  sural  teusis. 

Hoya  viridiflora. 

Ipomcca  separia. 

,,  replans. 

,,  retiifurinis. 

Labial)  vulgaris. 

Lageuaria  vulgaris. 

„ pipo. 

Leplatlenia  reticulata. 

Le liras  aspera. 

Mnngifera  Tudicn. 
Moniordica  charantia  var. 
nniricaln. 

Motnordica  charantia. 
Moriuda  umbellatn. 

Moringa  pterygosperrtnnn.'. 
Musa  sapienium. 

Nclumbiura  speciosnm. 

Ocymum  villnsum. 

Oxalis  comiuulalns. 

Pisonia  morindi folia. 
Porlulacca  oleracea. 
Portulacca  quadrifida. 
Pretnna  integrifolia. 

.,  serratifolin. 

Psophocarpus  tetragonolobns. 

Pivea  (Vagrans. 

Itolhia  trifoliata. 

Bum  ex  vesicaria. 

Palsola  Indica. 

Solanuin  incertum. 

,,  melongcna. 

,,  Lycopersicuml 

,,  torvum. 

Sonchns  oleraceus. 

Spinacia  oleracea. 

Spondias  mangil'era. 
Stellaria  media. 

Suceda  ludica. 

Tamarindus  Indien. 
Trianthema  obeordata. 
Tribulus  terrestris. 
Trichosanthcs  anguina. 

Yitis  quadrangularis, 

tVebera  tetrandra. 

Zizvphus  jnjubn. 

Jeffrey,  p-  c3’ 
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Abelmoschus  escnlentna. 
Achy  ra  ul  hes  aspera. 
/Esehynomene  aspera. 

A srati  grandiflora. 
Alternaiithera  sessilis 
A maraiitus  temiifolius. 

„ spinosus. 

,,  campeslris. 

,,  tristis. 

,,  frninenlaceus. 

,,  polygamus. 

„ oleraceus. 

,,  atropurpumis. 

Atnorpophaluseainpamilatus, 
Amlropogou  esculentum. 
.Erua  lanata. 

Artocnrpus  integrfolius. 
\systasia  Coroimiudeliana. 

\ triplex  heterunthera. 

Batatas  edtilis. 

Bauhinia  albida. 

„ purpurea. 

Bergera  Kceuigii. 

Boei  havia  proeumbens. 
Bryonia  coecinia, .... 
Byttneiia  herbucea. 

Caladium  eseulentnm. 
Capsella  bursa- pastoris. 
Capsicum  frutesceus  . 

,,  minimum. 

Capparis  brevispina. 
Caralluma  adescendens. 
Cariea  papaya. 

Cleome  pentnphylla. 

Cocos  nucifera. 

I'ominelina  communis. 
Ooriandrum  sativum 
Cucurhita  maxima. 

,,  citrullus. 

„ oviferu. 

Cucumns  usitata 
Cyamopsis  psoraloides. 
Cynodou  dactylon. 

Dillenia  speeiosa. 
Destnauthus  natans. 
Dioscorea  purpurea. 

„ aculeata. 

Dolichos  ensiformis. 

Ervthroxylon  nreolatum. 
Euphorbia  piltilifera, 
Emblica  officinalis. 

Ficus  racemosa. 

Eoeniculum  vulgare. 

Glinus  trianthemoides, 
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There  is  a great  variety  of  vegetables  indige- 
nous or  cultivated  in  tlie  Tennsserim  Provinces  ; 
but  the  best  are  scarce,  and  rarely  for  sale  in 
the  bazars.  Nearly  every  plant  produces  a ve- 
getable for  the  natives.  The  Barman  books  say, 
there  are  ten  kinds  of  vegetables,  or  pot  heibs, 
corresponding  to  the  parts  of  a plant  that  fur- 
nish them. — Mason. 

(8509)  VEGETABLE  PRODUCTIONS  OE 
COMMERCE.  Professor  Solly,  in  one  of  the 
series  of  Lectures  on  t he  results  of  the  Great 
Exhibition,  delivered  before  the  Society  of  Arts, 
early  in  1852,  made  some  practical  remarks 
bearing  on  the  subject  : — 

“ If  (he  said)  you  were  to  place  before  any 
manufacturer  specimens  of  all  the  substances 
which  could  be  employed  in  his  particular  manu- 
facture, and  if  you  could  tell  him  from  whence 
each  could  be  procured,  its  cost,  the  quantities 
in  which  he  might  obtain  it,  and  its  physical 
and  chemical  properties,  he  would  soon  be  able 
to  select  for  himself  the  one  best  suited  for  his 
purposes.  This,  however,  has  never  happened 
in  relation  to  any  one  art.  ; in  every  case  manu- 
facturers have  had  to  make  the  best  of  the  materi- 
als which  chance  or  accident  has  brought  before 
them.  It  is  strange  and  startling,  but  neverthe- 
less perfectly  true,  that  even  at  the  present  time 
there  are  many  excellent  and  abundant  produc- 
tions of  nature  with  which  not  only  our  manu- 
facturers, but,  in  some  instances,  even  our  men 
of  science,  are  wholly  unacquainted.  There  is 
not  a single  booh  published  which  gives  even  tolera- 
bly complete  information  on  any  one  of  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  vegetable  raio  produce  at  present 
under  our  consideration.  The  truth  of  these  re- 
marks will  be  felt  strongly  by  any  one  who  takes 
the  trouble  to  examine  any  of  these  great  divisions 
ot  raw  materials.  He  will  obtain  tolerably  com- 
plete information  respecting  most  of  those  sub- 
stances which  are  known  in  trade  and  commerce  ; 
but  ol  the  greater  number  of  those  not  known 
to  the  broker,  he  will  learn  little  or  nothing. 
Men  of  science,  for  the  most  part,  look  down 
upon  such  knowledge.  The  practical  use  of  any 
substances,  the  wants  and  difficulties  of  the  j 
manufacturer,  are  regarded  as  mere  trade  ques-  j 
lions,  vulgar  and  low — simple  questions  of 
money.  On  the  other  hand,  mere  men  of  busi- 
ness do  not  feel  the  want  of  such  knowledge, 
because,  in  the  first  place,  they  are  ignorant  of 
its  existence,  and  secondly,  because  they  do  not 
see  how  it  could  aid  them  or  their  business  ; and 
if  it  should  happen  that  an  enterprising  manu- 
facturer desires  to  learn  something  of  the  cultiva- 
tion and  production  of  the  raw  material  with 
which  he  works,  he  generally  finds  it  quite  im- 
possible to  obtain  any  really  sound  and 
useful  information.  In  such  cases,  if  he  is 
a man  of  energy  and  of  capital,  he  often 
13  at  the  cost  of  sending  out  a perfectly 
qualified  person  to  some  distant  part  of  the 
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globe,  to  learn  for  him  those  practical  details 
which  he  desires  to  know.  This  is  no  uncom- 
mon thing;  and  many  cases  might  be  stated, 
showing  the  great  advantages  which  have  arisen 
to  those  who  have  thus  gained  a march  upon 
their  neighbours.” 

That  quaint  old  English  poet,  Herbert,  who 
flourished  in  the  fifteenth  century,  in  a short 
poem  on  “ Providence,”  has  graphically  describ- 
ed, in  his  unique  vein,  the  sentiment  which  for- 
ces itself  upon  us  in  view'  of  the  numerous  dis- 
coveries of  the  age  in  which  we  live: — 

“ All  countries  have  enough  to  serve  their  need. 

* * * * 

The  Indian  nut  alone 

Is  clothing,  meat  and  trencher,  drink  and  can, 

Boat,  cable,  sail,  and  needle,  all  in  one.” 


“ The  addition  (it  has  been  well  observed)  of 
even  a single  flower,  or  an  ornamental  shrub,  to 
those  which  we  already  possess,  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  a matter  below  the  care  of  industry 
and  science.  The  more  we  extend  our  re- 
searches into  the  productions  of  nature,  the  more 
are  our  minds  elevated  by  contemplating  the 
variety  as  well  as  the  exceeding  beauty  and  ex- 
cellence of  the  works  of  the  Creator.”-# immonds. 

(851< ) VEGETABLE  WAX  was  sent  from 
Shanghae  in  China,  from  St.  Domingo  in  the 
Northern  parts  of  which  the  plant  is  indigen- 
ous, and  a remarkable  specimen  from  Japan. 
This  substance  from  its  high  melting  point  and. 
other  physical  characteristics  has  of  late  attracted 
a good  deal  of  attention,  it  is  admirably  suited 
as  a material  for  the  manufacture  of  candles. — 
Simmonds’  Commercial  Products,  p.  540. 

(8511)  VEKKALI  TREE  WOOD. 

Vekkali  maram,  Tam. 

A serviceable  variegated  hard  close-grained 
wood  employed  by  the  Natives  in  house-building 
and  also  for  making  doors,  windows,  handles  of 
instruments,  &c.  &c .—Jins.  Mat.  Med.  p.  206. 

(8512)  VELASSALLL  The  Taraul  name  of 
the  Ceylon  M hite  Iron-wood,  which  grows  to 
about  fourteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  ten 
feet  high.  It  is  used  by  the  natives  for  huts, 
poles,  &c.  and  where  strength  and  durability  are 
required. — Edge,  Ceylon. 

(8513)  VELATTE,  the  Tamul  name,  Bal- 
king n,  in  Portuguese,  of  a Ceylon  tree,  which 
glows  to  about  fourteen  inches  in  diameter,  and 
eight  or  ten  feet  in  height.  It  is  remarkably 
strong,  and  is  used  by  native  carpenters  in  ves- 
sels. It  produces  a fruit  which  is  eaten  by  the 
natives. — Edge,  Ceylon. 

(8514)  VELEAN A,  the  Tamil  name  of  a Cey- 
lon tree  which  grows  to  about  twelve  inches  in 
diameter,  and  eighteen  feet  in  height.  In  ap- 
pearance it  resembles  English  oak.°  The  native 
carpenters  use  it  in  boats  and  vessels’  frames 
knees,  &c .—Edge,  Ceylon. 

(8515)  VELLE  AERE,  the  Tamil  name  of  a 
Ceylon  tree  winch  is  white  Aere  It 
2007 
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mhout  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and 
twenty  feet  in  height.  It  is  a light  wood,  arid 
as  generally  converted  into  catamarans,  being- 
considered  useful  for  that  purpose  only. — 
Edye.  Ceylon. 

(8510)  VELLE  NEALEA,  the  Malayala 
name  of  a Ceylon  tree  which  grows  to  about  ten 
inches  in  diameter,  and  ten  feet  in  height.  The 
branches  of  this  tree  are  very  strong,  and  are 
used  for  the  frames  of  native  vessels. — Edye, 
Ceylon. 

(8517)  VELL  VIEN,  the  Tamil  riame  of 
a Ceylon  tree  which  is  about  fourteen  inches  in 
diameter,  and  eight  feet  in  height.  Its  strength 
and  durability  lead  the  natives  to  prefer  it  to 
other  wood  for  the  purpose  of  supports  to  huts. 
— Edye.  Ceylon. 

(8518)  VELLUM.  A fine,  white,  smooth, 
kind  of  parchment,  made  of  calfs-skin. — Faulk- 
ner. 

(8519)  VELVET. 

Velours,  Fa.  ! Mukhmull,  GtJz;  Hind. 

Sanunet,  Ger.  | Velluto,  It. 

A beautiful  silken  fabric,  having  a soft  shag 
or  pile  on  the  outside.  Velvet  is  also  made  of 
cotton,  a strong  kind  of  which  called  Velveteen, 
is  used  for  men’s  apparel. — Faulkner. 

(8520)  VENDELLIA,  a genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  Scrophueariaceee. 
The  species  are  natives  of  warm  parts  of  the  world 
such  as  India,  Burma,  China,  and  Brazil,  forming 
smooth  or  hairy  herbs,  with  tetragonal  stems  ; 
leaves  opposite,  usually  toothed. 

(8521)  VENERIDiE,  a family  of  Conchifer- 
ous  Mollusca. 

The  genus  Venus  of  Linnaeus  was  arranged  by 
him  in  the  second  section  (Biralvia:  Conclue)  of 
his  Teslacea  Mollusca  Simplicia,  ohtecta  Tesla 
Calcarea , between  Donax  and  Spondylus. 

I)r.  J E.  Gray  places  the  Veneridce  as  the 
first  family  of  his  order  Phyllopoda,  with  the 
following  genera  -.—Artemis,  Cytherea,  Meroe, 
Gratelupia,  Triyona,  Chione,  Circe,  Dosiua, 
Mercenaria,  Anomalocardia,  Cypreia,  Femes, 
Tapes,  FenerUpis,  and  dementia. 

The  Feneridce  are  immediately  followed  in 
Dr.  Gray’s  arrangement  by  the  Cyrenidce,  which 
comprise  the  following  genera  -.—Cyrena, 
Gelonia,  Felorita,  Cycles,  and  Pisiditim- 

The  Cardiadee  immediately  follow.  Wood- 
ward, in  his  ‘ Manual,’  places  the  Veneridce  be- 
tween the  Cyprinidce  and  Muctridee,  and  includes 
in  it  the  following  genera  : — Penns,  Cytherea, 
Meroe,  Triyona , Artemis,  Lucinopsis,  Tapes,  Ve- 
nerupis,  P etricola,  and  Glaucomya.  Our  limits 
will  only  permit  the  illustration  of  this  family  by 
the  notice  of  ti  few  Asiatic  genera. 

(8522)  Cyreiih. 

(8523)  C.  fukddta  is  brownish-green,  with 
numerous  transverse  subimbricate  furrows  ; vio- 
let within  and  at  the  umbones ; the  lateral  teeth 
very  much  elongated  transversely  and  dentilated. 
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It  is  a native  of  the  Chinese  rivers  and  those  of 
the  Levant. 

(8524)  Meyadesma. 

(8525)  M.  radiatum  (Gal a1 /tea  radiata,  Lam  ; 
Potamophila  radiata,  Sow.)  Under  the  epidermis- 
milk-white,  marked  with  violet  towards  its  base, 
and  ornamented  with  violet  rays,  generally  from* 
two  to  four  in  number.  It  is  found  in  the  rivers- 
of  Ceylon  and  of  India. 

Cytherea  occurs  fossil  below  the  Chalk. 

Vents. — Shell  equivalve,  inequilateral,  trans- 
verse, or  suborbicular.  Three  cardinal  teeth, 
approximated  in  each  valve  ; the  lateral  ones- 
diverging  at  the  umbo.  External  ligament  cover- 
ing the  external  anterior  fissure. 

The  number  of  species  recorded  by  M.  Desh- 
ayes  in  Ids  Tables  is  11  recent  and  43  fossil  i 
(tertiary.)  Of  these  V.  verrucosa,  V.  plica/a, 
V.  yalliiia,  V.  decussate,  V.  radial  a,  F.  Brony- 
niarti,  V.  dysera,  V.  yeoyraphica,  and  V . 
paphiu,  are  noted  as  recent  and  fossil  (tertiary). 
—Eny.  Cyc. 

(8526)  VENGA  MARAM. 

Yepi ; Vriksha,  Can.  1 Yapa  Chettoo,  Tel. 

This  is  reckoned  by  the  Natives  of  the  Cir- 
cars  a very  useful  wood,  it  is  of  a reddish 
colour  and  is  employed  in  making  doors  and 
windows  and  other  common  purposes.  It  is 
in  common  use  both  for  building  and  for 
furniture  in  the  Masulipatam  district,  it  is  a 
very  heavy  wood  but  not  strong,  when  used 
for  rafters,  it  should  be  cut  very  broad  in  com- 
parison lo  its  thickness. — Bolide,  M.S.S. 

(8527)  VENGULA  OTAM,  the  Tamil  name: 
of  a Ceylon  tree  of  little  value.  It  grows  to 
about  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  and  six  feet 
high  ; and  produces  a fruit  which  is  not  made, 
use  of. — Edye,  Ceylon. 

(8528)  VENT1LAGO,  a genus  of  Plants- 
consisting  of  only  a single  species,  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  K/iamnaceee.  '1  he  calyx  is  5- 
parted  ; the  corolla  5-petalled  ; stamens  5 ; germ 
2-celled,  hid  in  the  crenulated  flat  disc;  style 
2-cleft.  Samara  half  superior,  globose,  long- 
winged, 1-seeded  ; embryo  erect  with  perispemi. 
The  species  V.  niaderaspatava  is  common  in 
different  parts  of  India,  from  the  peninsula  to 
the  north-western  provinces  ; it  is  also  found  in 
the  Indian  islands,  as  it  is  figured  and  described 
(Rumph.,  ‘Herb.  Amb,’  5.  t,  2)  bv  the  name  of 
Funis  vim  in  alts.  It  forms  a large  climbing  shrub 
with  stiff  branches  ; is  often  dioecious,  with  Hov- 
ers having  an  offensive  smell,  not  unlike  that  of 
Sterculia  feetida. — Eny  Cyc.  ' 

(8529)  VEllAETAL, the  Tamil  name  of  a Cey- 
lon tree  which  grows  to  about  fourteen  inches 
in  diameter,  and  eight  feet  high.  It  resembles 
mahogany,  but  is  capable  of  a more  brilhan 
polish  ; tiie  natives  use  it  for  superior  purposes-  -■ 
It  produces  a kind  of  fruit  which  is  of  little  u • f 
— Edye,  Ceylon. 
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(S530)  V Ell  AM  BELOW,  the  Malaysia  and 
Tamil  name  of  a Ceylon  tree  known  by  that  of 
Jaekwood.  This  tree  is  common  throughout  In- 
dia, and  is  of  great  value  to  the  natives,  it's  fruit 
and  nuts  forming  a considerable  part  of  their 
food.  The  wood  when  cut  is  yellow,  but,  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  turns  as  dark  as  mahogany, 
to  which  it  is  superior  in  brilliancy.  It  is  ge- 
nerally used  in  articles  of  furniture  for  the  Europe- 
ans, and  for  house-work,  and  is  considered  hand- 
some : the  largest  tree  of  this  kind  which  I have 
seen  was  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  from 
thirty  to  thirty-five  feet  high.  In  Ctinara,  this 
was  the  wood  which  Tipu  Sultan  used  for  his 
vessels  at  Honore,  where  his  naval  depot  was 
formed. — Edye,  Ceylon. 

(8531)  VERATRUM  NIGRUM.  Melan- 
thace.e.  This  genus  takes  its  name  from  the  dark 
colour  of  its  roots.  The  Howers  are  mostly  white, 
dark  purple,  and  green.  It  is  cultivated  in  a 
rich  garden  soil  by  seed,  or  dividing  the  roots, 
which  contain  powerful  medicinal  properties. — 
Riddell. 

(8532)  VERBENACEdE,  Verbens , a natural 
order  of  Exogenous  Plants.  The  species  ai-e 
trees  or  shrubs,  sometimes  only  herbaceous  plants, 
with  generally  opposite,  simple,  or  compound 
leaves  without  stipules.  The  flowers  are  in  op- 
posite corymbs  or  spiked  alternately,  sometimes 
in  dense  heads,  and  very  seldom  axillary  or 
solitary.  The  calyx  is  tubular,  persistent,  infe- 
rior ; the  corolla  is  hvpogynous  , monopetalous, 
tubular,  deciduous,  generally  with  an  irregular 
limb  ; the  stamens  4,  didynamous,  seldom  equal, 
occasionally  2 ; ovary  2 -4- -celled  ; ovules  erect 
or  pendulous,  solitary  or  twin  ; style  1 ; stigma 
bifid  or  undivided  ; fruit  nucamentaceous,  some- 
times berried,  composed  of  two  or  four,  nucules 
in  a state  of  adhesion  ; seeds  erect  or  pendulous, 
albumen  none,  or  in  very  small  quantity  ; em- 
bryo always  erect.  (Lindley.)  The  great  dif- 
ference between  these  plants  and  those  of 
Lamiacece  or  JabititSe  consists  in  their  concrete 
carpels,  terminal  style,  and  the  absence  of  oil- 
glands  from  their  leaves. 

(8533)  VERBENA,  a genus  of  Plant's,  the  type 
of  the  natural  order  Verbenncece.  Most  of  the 
species  of  this  germs  are  weeds,  and  are  gene- 
rally inhabitants  of  Europe  and  North  America. 
The  genus  is  known  by  a tubular  calyx  with  5 
teeth,  one  of  them  generally  shorter  than  the 
rest;  a tubular  corolla  with  the  limb  rather  un- 
equal, 5-cleft;  the  stamens  included,  and  some- 
times only  2;  the  seeds  2 or  4,  inclosed  in  a 
thin  evanescent  pericarp. — Eng.  Cyc. 

These  pretty  little  flowering  plants  do  not  en- 
dure the  heat,  require  shelter  and  good  drainage 
during  the  hot  months.  Propagated  by  layers  and 
cuttings. — Jeffrey. 

(8534)  VERBENA  AUBLETIA,  Rose-co- 
loured Vervain,  is  a native  of  North  America,  in 
Georgia  and  the  Carolinas,  and  was  first  broimlit 
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to  Europe  in  1774.  It  is  known  by  its  fine  pink 
or  crimson  flowers.— Eng.  Cyc. 

(8535)  VERBENA  OFFICINALIS.  Common 
Vervain,  has  4 stamens  with  an  erect  somewhat 
hispid  stem  ; the  leaves  lanceolate,  inciso-serrate, 
or  trifid,  with  the  segments  cut  rough  ; the 
spikes  filiform,  somewhat  panicled,  and  the 
flowers  rather  remote.  This  plant  is  common  in 
England.  It  is  not  found  in  Ireland.  It  is  an 
inhabitant  also  of  Australia.  This  is  the  ‘ holy 
herb,’  of  Dioscorides,  Who  ascribed  great 
powers  to  it,  especially  in  incantations,  In 
most  countries  where  it  grows  it  seems  to  have 
been  invested  with  extraordinary  powers.  It  at 
one  time  entered  into  the  composition  of  various 
charms  and  love-philters,  and  has  even  now  a 
popular  reputation  for  predisposing  persons 
favourably  towards  those  who  administer  a 
dose  to  them. — Rug.  Cyc.  It  is  a native 
of  the  warm  parts  of  Europe,  this  plant 
is  described  as  astringent,  febrifuge,  &c. 
but  has  fallen  into  just  neglect.  Still  among  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Gauls  it  held  the  highest 
place  in  popular  estimation  ; it  was  used  to  purify 
the  altars,  and  formed  the  crowns  of  heralds  and 
ambassadors.  The  Druids  gathered  it  with  the 
same  marks  of  veneration  as  the  misseltoe,  next 
to  which  it  was  revered.  Formerly  employed 
extensively  as  a medicine  it  was  also  the  base  of 
numerous  philters,  or  love  potions,  and  hence 
derived  its  name  of  Veneris  vena , or  source  of 
love. — O’  Shaughnessy,  p.  484.  It  is  well  known 
for  its  strong  aromatic  lemon  scent.  It  grows 
from  cuttings  or  layers,  and  no  doubt  would 
also  from  seed,  as  it  blossoms  freelv. — Riddell. 

(8536)  VERBENA  TRIPHYLLA.  The 
Lemon  scented  Verbena. 

Peela-Bhungara  Duk. 

Lemon-Scented  Vervain,  has  panicled  spikes 
with  minutely  distantly-toothed  leaves,  three  in 
a whorl ; stem  shrubby.  This  plant  is  a native 
of  Chili.  It  is  used  on  the  continent  for  making 
an  infusion,  which,  when  cold,  is  administered 
as  a cooling  drink  in  fevers,  slight  catarrhs,  &c. 
Eng.  Cyc.  Riddell. 

(8537)  VERDA  CANARA,  the  Tamil  name 
of  a Ceylon  tree  which  grows  to  about  twenty 
inches  in  diameter,  and  from  forty  to  sixty  feet 
high  At  times  some  of  the  country  vessels  get 
their  masts  from  this  tree  : it  is  not  durable  & 
strong. — Edye,  Ceylon, 

(8538)  VERDIGRIS 
Cop  pi;  it.. 


or 


Sub-Acetate  oe 


Ver- 
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Zungar,  Arab. 

Jingo],  Cash. 

Vert-de-gris,  Fr. 

Grunspan,  Ger. 

Chungal,  Guz.  Hind. 

Verdcrame,  It. 

Cupri-subacetas,  Lat. 

Senanng, -Mad. 

. . A kind  of  rust  of  copper,  of  n beautiful  blu- 
ish green  colour,  formed  from  the 


Zungar,  Pers. 

Jar.  Eus. 

Cardenillo,  Vcrdete, 
degris,  Sp. 

Pittalnta,  Sans. 

Vungalap  patchei,  Tam. 
Zenghalie-patse,  Tel. 


corrosion  bf 
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copper  by  fermented  vegetables.  It  is  extensive- 
ly used  by  painters,  and  in  dyeing ; and  to  some 
extent  in  medicine  — Faulkner. 

(8539)  VERDITER.  A blue  pigment,  ge- 
nerally made  by  decomposing  a solution  of  sul- 
phate of  copper,  with  the  addition  of  chalk. — 
Faulkner. 


(8540)  VERJUICE. 

Verjus,  Fe.  1 Agresto  It. 

Agrest.  Gee.  | Agraz,  Sp. 

A kind  of  harsh  vinegar,  made  of  the  express- 
ed juice  of  the  wild-apple  or  crab.  The  term 
is  also  applied  to  the  expressed  juice  of  unripe 
gra  pes . — Faulkner. 


(8541)  VERMICELLI. 


Meeineepen,  Proppen, 
Dut. 

Vermicelli,  Fr. 
Nudeln,  Ger. 


Save,  Guz.  Hind. 
Vermicelli,  Taglioliui,  It. 
Alterias  Sp. 

Seme  Tam.  Tel. 


A thready  paste,  formed  of  flour  and  water 
used  in  soups,  &c.  Indian  vermicelli  is  eaten  in  a 
boiled  state,  mixed  with  sugar  and  milk. — Faulk- 
ner. Vermicelli , or  Vermickelly  is  an  Italian 
composition  of  various  edible  articles,  reduced  to 
a paste,  and  formed  into  slender  wormlike 
pieces,  from  whence  its  name.  Locksoy  is  a 
kind  of  Vermicelli,  prepared  from  rice  at  Cochin 
China,  and  thence  exported  in  considerable 
quantity  to  Japan  and  China,  where  it  is  much 
esteemed.  It  is  transparent,  and  gives  a consis- 
tence to  soup.  Chinese  Locksoy  is  opaque,  and 
less  esteemed. — Lies.  Corny. 

(8542)  VERNANGU,  the,  Tamil  name  of  a 
Ceylon  tree  which  is  also  named  mast- wood.  It 
is  light,  and  is  used  by  the  natives  for  the  masts 
and  yards  of  small  vessels.  It  grows  to  about 
twenty  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  twenty  to 
forty  feet  in  height.  It  produces  a fruit  or  seed 
similar  to  that  of  the  Peon. — Edye,  Ceylon. 

(8543)  VERNICIA,  a name  applied  by  Lour- 
eiro  to  a Plant  of  Cochin-China,  which  is  well 
known  as  yielding  an  oil,  and  which  belongs  to 
the  same  genus  as  another  plant,  also  yielding 
an  oil,  in  China  and  Japan.  By  Thunberg  the 
latter  plant  was  called  Dryavdra , but  that  name 
being  appropriated  to  a genus  of  Proteacea, 
these  oil-trees  are  now  referred  to  the  genus 
Elmococca  of  Comrnerson.  This  genus  belongs 
to  the  natural  order  Euphorbiaceee.  E.  verrucosa 
the  Dryandra  oleifera  of  Lamarck,  and  the  D. 
cordata  of  Thunberg,  is  a native  of  Japan,  where, 
he  states,  it  is  called  Abrassin:  the  oil  expressed 
from  its  seeds  is  used  both  as  an  article  of  diet 
and  for  affording  light.  The  Chinese  are  said 
to  call  the  oil  Mouyeou,  and  the  fruit  from 
which  it  is  obtained  Mouyou.  The.  tree  culti- 
vated in  Bourbon  is  there  called  Arbre  d’Huile, 
where  an  oil  is  likewise  obtained  by  submitting 
the  almonds  of  the  seeds  to  pressure.  E.  mon- 
tuna , the  Vernicia  montana  of  Loureiro,  is  a na- 
tive of  China  and  Cochin-China : it  yields  a 
clear  yellowish  fatty  oil,  which  is  employed  to 
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protect  wood  from  the  influence  of  air  and  water 
IL  is  sometimes  mixed  with  the  real  varnish  o 
those  countries,  which  it  makes  more  liquid,  bul 
less  valuable  as  a resin. — Ena.  Cue. 

(8544)  VERNONIA,  named  after  W.  Vernotr 
a genus  of  Plants  belonging  to  the  natural  ord. 
Composites.  Vernonia  ( Serratula , Roxb.)  am. 
thelmintica  is  a pretty,  large,  erect,  annual  species- 
common  on  dry  uncultivated  ground  and  rub, 
bish  in  different  parts  of  India,  flowering  dur- 
ing the  cold  season.  Hie  dark -coloured  seedi. 
aie  extiemely  bitter,  and  considered  powerfully 
anthelmintic.  They  are  also  employed  as  an  in 
gredient  in  compounds  prescribed  in  snake- 
bites. Eng  Cyc.  Dr.  Wight  gives  Vernonia 
conyzoides,  829,  1376  ; nmltiflora,  1084  ; Neil- 
gherrensis,  1078  ; pectiniformis,  1077  ; salvia;- 
folia,  1072  ; and  Wightiana , 1079. 

(8545)  VERNONIA  ANT  14  ELMIN  TIC  A 
Purple  Fleabane,  Linn. 

Caat  Siragum,  Tam.  | Adivie  Zeelacara,  Tel. 
Kalie  Zeerie,  Duk.  j Kanana  Zeeraka,  Sans. 

The  Oil. 

H ild  cummin  seed  Oil,  j Caat  sceragum  yeunai 

E^g.  I Tam. 

The  seeds  are  extremely  bitter,  small,  and  dark 
coloured.  They  are  considered  as  powerfully 
anthelmintic,  and  are  also  an  ingredient  of  a 
compound  powder  which  is  occasionally  pres- 
cribed in  cases  of  snake  bites.  Rheede  tells  us 
that  an  infusion  of  them  is  given  on  the  Malabar 
coast,  for  coughs  and  in  flatulencies.  See  Ilort. 
Mai.  part  2d.  p.  40  —Aina  Mat.  Med.  p.  74. 
Amongst  new  fibres  appears  a sample  of 
Vernonia  anthelmintica.  It  is  rather  hard  but 
this  may  possibly  be  the  result  of  bad  cleanin''-. 
— M.  E.  J.  11.  ‘ 

(8546)  VERN  ONI  ACE  aE,  a tribe  of  Plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Composited.  They 
are  distinguished  from  Lactuces  bv  their  corolla, 
which  is  not  ligulate,  and  from  every  other  tribe- 
by  their  style,  which  is  the  same  as  that  possessed 
by  Lactucece.  There  are  several  genera  of  plants 
belonging  to  this  tribe,  which  are  chiefly  inhabi- 
tants of  America  : there  are  a few  in  Asia  and 
Africa,  but  none  in  Europe. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(8547)  VERONICA,  a genus  of  Plants  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  Scrophuluriacca. 
The  species  consist  of  herbs,  undershrubs,  or 
shrubs,  with  opposite,  alternate,  or  verticillate 
leaves.  T he  flowers  are  of  a blue,  white,  or  red 
colour  and  are  arranged  in  spikes  or  racemes  ; 
calyx  is  campanulate  or  compressed,  4-5-parted ; 
the  corolla  rotate,  with  a very  short  tube,  a 4- 
parted  spreading  limb  ; all  the  segments  entire, 
the  upper  one  the  broadest  ; the  stamens  are  2, 
situated  at  the  sides  of  the  upper  segment  of  the 
corolla,  diverging:  anthers  2-celled;  stigmas 
hardly  thickened.  The  fruit  a capsule,  with  a 
septum  in  the  middle  or  bipartible.  The  species 
of  the  genus  are  exceedingly  numerous  : they  are 
distributed  over  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  are 
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specially  abundant  in  temperate  climates.  The 
fthra  of  Great  Britain  contains  about  20  species. 
— Eng.  C yc. 

(S54S)  VERONICA.  The  species  of  this  srenus, 
are  common  pretty  annuals,  with  blue  flowers 
—cultivated  in  any  good  garden  soil  by  seed,  or 
division  of  the  roots. — Eng.  Cgc. 

£8549)  VERONICA  BECG5ABUNGA.  Speed- 
well. A favourite  popular  remedy  in  Europe 
in  coughs, chronic  visceral  affections,  and  dyspep- 
sia. it  contains  a little  tannic  acid  and  nmei 
Inge,  but  no  more  remarkable  ingredient.  It  is 
no  longer  employed  in  regular  medical  practice. 
— O’  Ska  ugh  nessy , p.  478. 

(8550) ‘VERONICA  OFFICINALIS.  A 
similar  plant,  is  officinal  in  the  French  Codex 
There  are  several  Indian  species. — O’  Shaughnessy, 
page  478. 

(8551  jVERONICA  SPICATA,  Spiked  Speed- 
well, has  its  flowers  on  a spiked  raceme. — Eng. 
Gijc 

(8552)  VESPA  MAGNIFICA,  Sm.  An 
enormous  hornet-  nearly  two  inches  long  was 
brought  to  Dr.  Hooker  at  Choongtam  in  Sikkim 
alive  in  a cleft-stick,  lolling  out  its  great  thorn-like 
sling,  from  which  chops  of  a milky  poison  dis- 
tilled : its  sting  is  said  to  produce  fatal  fevers 
in  men  and  cattle,  which  may  very  well  be  the 
case,  judging  from  that  of  a smaller  kind,  which 
left  great  pain  in  his  hand  for  two  days,  while 
a feeling  of  numbness  remained  in  the  arm  for 
several  weeks.  It  is  called  “ Vole”  by  the  Lepchas 
the  common  name  for  any  bee  : its  larvae  are 
said  to  be  greedily  eaten,  as  are  those  of  various 
allied  insects. — Hooker,  Him. Jour.  Vol.  II. p.  26. 

(8553)  VESPID.cE,  a family  of  Insects  be- 
longing to  the  order  llymenoptera.  It  comprises 
the  species  of  the  genus  Vespa  of  Linnaeus,  of 
which  the  common  Wasp  and  the  Plornet  are 
familiar  examples.  They  were  formed  into  a 
family  by  Latreille,  under  the  name  of  Diplop- 
tera,  afterwards  changed  into  Diplopteryga  by 
Kirby.  They  form  the  third  and  last  division 
of  the  first  sub-section  ( Prcedones ),  of  the  second 
section  ( Aculeata ) of  Hymenoptera,  in  West- 
wood’s revision  of  Latreille’s  arrangement. 
When  at.  rest  they  fold  their  wings  throughout 
their  entire  length,  whence  their  distinctive  ap- 
pellation. The  wings  of  all  the  insects  of  the 
family  have  a similar  neuration,  their  eyes  are 
lunate,  and  there  are  glands  at  the  extremity  of 
the  labrum.  The  four  wings  have  one  mar- 
ginal and  three  perfect  submarginal  cells, 
with  an  incomplete  terminal  snbmarginal  cell. 
Among  the  Wasps  are  insects  of  the  most  dis- 
similar habits  ; some  solitary,  others  living  in 
societies,  some  phytophagous  others  carnivorous. 
Such  C3  are  social  rival  the  bees  in  the  compli- 
cated instincts  which  regulate  their  societies. 
At  first  sight  these  great  differences  of  manners 
would  seem  to  point  to  a classification  superior 
to  that  founded  on  such  unimportant  characters 
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as  the  folding  of  the  wings,  &e.  But  when  we 
find  on  further  inquiry  that  the  latter  apparent- 
ly insignificant  distinctions  correspond  to  essen- 
tial modifications  of  structure  common  to  all  the 
insects  of  the  family,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that 
among  the  Wasps,  structure,  and  not  economy, 
is  the  real  source  of  essential  character. 

The  Solitary  Wasps,  each  species  of  which 
comprises  males  and  females  only,  constitute  the 
family  Ehmeuidce.  The  genera  Eumeues  and 
Odynerus  belong  to  it.  The  habits  of  tbe  Soli- 
tary Wasps  are  intersting,  lleaumur  informs 
us  that  the  Odynerus  murarius  ( Vest)  a.  muraria ) 
of  Linnaeus  makes  a hole  several  inches  deep  in 
the  sand,  or  in  the  sides  of  walls,  constructing  a 
tube  of  earthy  paste,  tit  first  straight,  and  then 
curved  at  its  entrance.  In  this  burrow  it  con- 
structs its  cells,  and  deposits  in  the  cavity  of  the 
interior  cell  from  8 to  12  little  green  caterpillars 
arranging  them  spirally  in  layers  above  each  other. 
In  the  midst  of  these  it  deposits  its  eggs,  then 
closes  the  mouth  of  the  hole  with  the  materials  of 
the  tube,  which  it  had  used  as  a sort  of  scaffold. 
The  larvae  when  hatched  feed  upon  the  cater- 
pillars. The  Social  Wasps  constitute  the  re- 
stricted family  of  Vespidee  of  Westwood,  the  Po- 
listid.es  of  Saint  Fargeau.  They  live  in  numer- 
ous societies,  consisting  of  males,  females,  and 
neuters,  which  are  temporary,  being  dissolved  at 
the  approach  of  winter.  The  mandibles  of  the 
Vespidce  proper  are  not  longer  than  broad,  and 
are  broadly  and  obliquely  truncated  at  their  ex- 
tremities.— Eng.  Oyc. 

(8554)  VIBURNUM,  a genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  Oaprifoliacece.  The 
species  consist  of  shrubs  with  opposite  petiolate 
leaves  and  corymbose  flowers.  The  limb  of  the 
calyx  is  5-cleft,  permanent ; the  corolla  rotate, 
subcampanulate,  and  tubular  ; the  fruit,  a berry, 
ovate  or  globose,  with  1 seed  by  abortion,  and 
crowned  by  the  calycine  teeth.  The  species  are 
natives  of  Europe,  America,  and  Asia,  and  are 
of  easy  culture  in  British  gardens.  Some  of 
them  were  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
though  the  species  have  not  been  always  iden- 
tified— Eng.  Oyc.  All  the  vaiieties  of  Laurus- 
tinus  are  hardy  shrubs,  are  evergreen,  and  bear 
the  climate  of  Great  Britain  well;  most  of  them 
blossom  from  November  till  April,  and  some- 
times during  May  and  June. — Eng.  Oyc.  Dr. Wight 
gives  Virburnum  acuminatum,  1021;  cnpitella- 
tum,  1022;  hebanthum,  1023;  lantana,  1024; 
opulus,  1024  ; Wightianum,  1024. 

(8555)  VIBURNUM  PLICATUM,  and  V. 
macrocephalnm  two  gorgeous  Chinese  plants  were 
sent  to  Chiswick  in  S45. — Fortune’s  Tea  districts, 
page  17. 

(8556)  AHCIA,  a genus  of  Plants  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  Leguminosce.  The  species 
are  usually  climbing  herbs  with  abruptly  pinnate 
leaves,  with  many  pairs  of  leaflets  ; the  common 
petiole  terminating  in  a tendril  at  the  apex, 
11 
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which  is  mostly  branched ; the  stipules  are  se- 
mis agittate  in  form,  and  the  peduncles  axillary, 
1- or  many-flowered;  the  calyx  is  tubular,  5- 
clel't  or  5-toothed,  the  two  upper  teeth  shortest; 
i he  corolla  papilionaceous  : the  stamens  diadel- 
phous ; the  style  filiform,  being  at  right  angles 
with  the  ovary,  villous  on  the  upper  side,  and  on 
the  under  side  beneath  the  apex ; the  legume  1- 
celled,  many-seeded,  oblong ; the  seeds  with  a 
lateral  oval  or  linear  hilum.  The  species  of  this 
genus  are  very  numerous. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(8557)  VIC l A BIENNIS,  Biennial  Vetch, 
has  about  12  lanceolate  glabrous  leaflets. 

(855S)  A LCIA  Bll’HYNICA,  Rough  Podded 
Purple  Vetch,  has  stalk' d mostly  solitary  flow- 
ers — Eng.  Cgc. 

(8559)  VIC  I A CllACCA,  Tufted  Vetch. 

(8560)  VIC  I A LUTE  A,  Rough-Podded  Yel- 
low Vetch,  has  sessile  solitary  flowers. 

(So 61)  VIC1A  P1SIFORMIS,  Pea-like  Vetch 
is  a quite  smooth  plant 

(8562)  VICIA  SAT1VA,  common  Aretch,  or 
Tare,  has  leaves  with  tendrils. 

(8563)  VICIA  SEPIUM,  Bush-Vetch,  has 
flowers  mostly  in  fours,  somewhat  stalked. 

(S564)  VICIA  SYLVATICA,  the  Wood 
Vetch,  has  many  flowered  peduncles  longer  than 
the  leaves 

(8565)  VICO  A,  a genus  of  Plants  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  Composite,  and  sub-tribe 
Inulece. — Eng.  Cyc.  Dr  Wight  gives  Vicoa  In- 
dies, 1 148 

(8566)  VICTORIA  REGIA.  Nymphaja- 
ce.e. — “ This  beautiful  water  lily  has  been 
successfully  raised  in  the  Botanical  garden  at 
Calcutta  from  seed  sent  by  Dr.  Wallich  from 
England  on  the  9th  of  September  1851.  It 
was  received  and  sown  in  the  garden  on 
the  6th  of  November  following,  where  it  lay 
in  a dormant  state  until  the  23d  of  April  1853. 
On  the  13th  of  May  same  year,  the  seedling  had 
made  a healthy  growth  and  was  transferred  on 
that  date  to  the  mound  prepared  for  it  in  the 
tank.  The  largest  leaf  when  planted  out  was 
little  more  than  three  inches  in  diameter.  The 
total  number  of  leaves  produced  up  to  the  5th 
of  September  were  forty-four,  fifteen  of  which 
were  on  the  plant  in  different  stages  of  develop- 
ment, when  the  first  flower  had  made  its  ap- 
pearance on  the  surface  of  the  water,  the 
largest  leaf  produced  up  to  that  time  measured 
4 feet  5 J inches  in  diameter.  The  first  flower- 
bud  appeared  partly  above  the  water  on  the 
morning  of  the  6th  September  and  by  sunset 
the  same  evening  had  partly  expanded  the  flower 
which  closed  up  the  next  morning,  and  finally 
opened  again  at  sun  set  the  same  evening.” — 
Journal  of  the  Agri  Horticultural  Society , Cal. 
Vol.  8,  1853.  Riddell. 

(8567)  VILLARSIA,  a genus  of  Plants  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  Geniianacece,  named 
aftey  Villars,  a French  botanist.  It  has  a 5-parted 
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calyx  : a subrotate  corolla  with  spreading  limb, 
the  segments  with  a flat  disc  ; 2-lobed  stigmas* 
the  lobes  toothed  ; 5 hypogynous  glands  ; a 1-' 
celled  2-valvcd  or  valveless  capsule  ; seeds  nuk- 
ed, or  girted  with  a membranous  margin.  There 
are  about  16  species  of  this  genus.  These  are 
either  aquatic  or  marsh  plants,  with  alternate 
entire  leaves  and  yellow  flowers.  They  are  in- 
habitants of  all  parts  of  the  world.  One  only  is 
a native  of  Europe — Eng  Cyc. 

(8568)  VILLARSIA  1NDICA,  aristata,  and 
nyrnphseoides  occur  in  every  part  of  India,  and 
afford  a good  bitter. — O’Sh.  p.  45  0. 

(8569)  VILLARSIA  NYMPH  rEOIDES, 
Nymphaea-like  Villarsia,  is  a floating  plant, 
with  orbicular-cordate  leaves  ; the  peduncles 
single-flowered,  and  aggregate  ; the  segments  of 
the  corolla  ciliate.  It  is  a native  of  Denmark, 
Holland,  Sweden,  Germany,  Piedmont,  and  of 
Sibe  ria.  It  is  found  in  ditches  and  slow-running 
streams.  It  is  also  a native  of  Great  Britain, 
though  compratively  a rare  plant.  It  is  found 
in  the  Thames,  in  the  recesses  of  the  shores  near 
Waltom  Bridge,  near  Botley  Bridge,  Godstow 
Bridge,  and  Hinksey  Ferry.  It  occurs  also  in  the 
fens  of  Lincolnshire  and  in  Yorkshire.  It  is  a beau- 
tiful plant,  and  may  be  easily  cultivated.  It  has 
a large  yellow  flower,  which  is  curiously  plaited. 
It  is  a very  abundant  plant  in  Holland,  fre- 
quently covering  large  tracts  of  the  canals  with 
its  beautiful  yellow  flowers  and  dark-green  leaves. 
—Eng.  Cyc.  Vellarsia  Uymplueoides  grows  in  every 
part  of  Hindoostan  ; in  Cashmere  it  vegetates 
outlie  lakes,  and  is  given,  as  food,  to  cows,  in 
the  belief  that  it  increases  their  milk.  — Thirty 
fice  years  in  the  East  by  Dr.  Honig.p.  364. 

(8570)  VINCA  (from*  vinco,’  to  bind),  a 
genus  of  Plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Apocynacece.  It  has  a salver-shaped  corolla, 
with  the  tube  longer  than  the  calyx,  and  the 
throat  bearded  ; the  segments  of  the  limb  flat, 
oblique,  5-lobed,  truncate  at  the  apex  ; 5 sta- 
mens inserted  in  the  throat  inclosed  with  short 
filaments.  Five  or  six  species  of  this  genus  have 
been  described  ; they  are  creeping,  suffruticose, 
or  herbaceous  plants,  with  smooth  shining  oppo- 
site leaves,  with  blue,  purple,  or  white  flowers, 
seated  on  solitary  axillary  alternate  peduncles. 
They  are  natives  of  Europe,  in  shady  places. — - 
Eng.  Cyc. 

(8571)  VINCA  MAJOR,  Greater  Periwinkle. 
Its  flowers  are  of  a fine  purple-blue  colour,  and 
are  larger  than  those  of  any  other  species.  The 
English  name,  Periwinkle,  seems  to  be  derived 
from  the  French,  Pervenche.  In  Chaucer  s time 
it  was  called  Penvinke : — 

“ There  sprang  the  violet  al  newe,  ^ 

And  fresh  penvinke  rich  of  hewc. 

In  olden  times  great  virtues  were  attributed,.*, 
to  the  Periwinkle ; amongst  other  things,  CuL- 
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pepper  says,  “ the  leaves  of  the  Periwinkle  eaten 
by  man  ami  wile  together  do  cause  love  between 
them.”  In  Italy  this  plant  is  called  Fiore  di 
Morte,  from  the  practice  of  making  garlands  of 
it  in  sorceries  and  incantations,  hence  the  French 
still  call  it  Violette  does  Sorciers — Eng.  Gyc. 

(8572)  VINCA  MINOR,  Lesser  Periwinkle, 
has  procumbent  stems  ; the  flowering  stems  usu- 
ally erect.  It  is  a native  of  Europe,  in  the  same 
situations  as  the  last,  and  is  often  found  in  Great 
Britain. 

(8573)  VINCA  PUSILLA.  Syn.  V.  parviflora. 
ltoxb.  FI.  Ind.  ii.  p.  1.  Common  in  the  East  In- 
dies. A small  erect  annual,  stem  smooth.  Ap- 
plied in  India  as  an  external  stimulant  in  lum- 
bago. Boyle— -O’ Shan nhiessy,  p.  448. 

'(8574)  VINEGAR,/ 


Chooka,  Mal. 
Sirica  Pers. 
Vinagre  Port. 
Ulczus,  llus, 
Vinagre,  Sp. 
Ganchica  Sans. 
Kadi,  Tam. 

Polla  neeloo,  Tel. 


Khull,  Arab. 

Tsoo,  Chin. 

Kadidia,  Gang. 

Azyn,  Dut. 

Vinaigre,  Fk. 

Essig,  Ger. 

Sirka-  Guz.  Hind 

Aceto,  It. 

Acetum,  Lat. 

Is  an  impure  Acetic  Acid,  of  which  several 
varieties  are  known  in  commerce,  such  as,  wine, 
malt,  sugar,  toddy  &c.,  vinegar.  It  is  exten- 
sively employed  for  pickling,  in  domestic 
cookery  &c. — Faulkner.  Acetic  Acid  i3  the 
volatile  principle  to  the  presence  of  which, 
diluted  with  variable  proportions  of  water, 
vinegar  owes  its  aroma  and  pungency.  This 
acid  exists,  ready  formed,  in  notable  quantity  in 
certain  plants,  as  Sambucus  niger  or  black  elder 
Phaenix  dactylifera  or  Date  tree,  and  Rhus  typhe- 
nus.  It  may  be  readily  generated  by  the  fer- 
mentation of  various  vegetable  and  animal  sub- 
stances, especially  the  former.  For  commercial 
purposes  it  is  made  from  certain  vegetable  and 
spirituous  infusions,  as  those  of  the  grape,  malt, 
and  the  sugar  cane ; but  any  vegetable  infusion 
capable  of  yielding  alcohol  will  also,  when  ex- 
posed to  the  necessary  conditions  furnish  vine- 
gar. In  most  cases,  and  indeed  whenever  vine- 
gar is  manufactured  on  a large  scale,  and  the  vi- 
nous or  alcoholic  fermentation  precedes  t he  acetous 
the  vinegar  is'  formed  entirely  at  the  expense 
of  the  alcohol.  But  the  conversion  of  alcohol 
into  acetic  acid  it  is  said,  ought  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  essential  to  acetification,  since  some 
vegetable  and  animal  infusions  become  sour, 
from  the  formation  of  acetic  acid,  without  any 
previous  generation  of  alcohol.  Acetic  acid  may 
be  formed  directly  from  the  vapour  of  crude  al- 
cohol or  spirits  of  wine  in  communication  with 
the  atmosphere,  through  either  an  ignited  plati- 
num wire,  or  by  means  of  the  black  powder 
obtained  by  boiling  protochlorinc  of  platinum 
ind  potash  with  the  alcohol.  In  Germany  where 
lie  price  of  alcohol  is  very  low,  vinegar  has  been 
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The  process  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Ure.  Under 
a large  case,  which  for  experimental  purposes 
may  be  made  of  glass,  several  saucer-shaped  dish- 
es of  pottery  or  wood  are  to  be  placed  in  rows 
upon  shelves  over  each  other,  a few  inches  apart. 
A portion  of  the  black  platina  powder,  moisten- 
ed, being  suspended  over  each  dish,  let  as  much 
vinous  spirits  be  put  into  them  as  the  oxygen  of 
the  included  air  shall  be  adequate  to  acidify. 
This  quantity  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
1000  cubic  inches  of  air  can  oxygenate  110 
grains  of  absolute  alcohol,  converting  them  into 
122  grains  of  absolute  acetic  acid,  and  sixty 
four  grains  and  a half  of  water.  The  above  sim- 
ple apparatus  is  to  be  set  in  a light  place  (in 
sunshine  if  convenient),  at  a temperature  of  from 
68°  to  86“  Fahr,  and  i he  evaporation  of  the  al- 
cohol is  to  be  promoted  by  hanging  several  leaves 
of  porous  paper  in  the  case,  with  the  bottom 
edges  dipped  in  the  spirit.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  minutes  a most  interesting  phenomenon  will 
be  perceived.  The  mutual  action  of  the  platina 
and  the  alcohol  will  be  displayed  by  an  increase 
of  temperature  and  a generation  of  acid  vapours 
which  condensing  on  the  sides  of  the  glass  case, 
trickle  in  streams  to  the  bottom.  This  striking 
transformation  continues  till  all  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  be  consumed.  If  we  wish  then  to  renew 
the  process  we  must  open  the  case  for  a little 
and  replenish  it  with  air.  With  a box  of  twelve 
cubic  feet  in  capacity  and  with  a provision  of 
seven  or  eight  ounces  of  platina  powder,  we  can 
in  the  course  of  a day  convert  one  pint  of  alco- 
hol into  pure  acetic  acid,  fit  for  every  purpose 
culinary  or  chemical  with  from  twenty  to  thirty 
of  the  platina  powder,  which  does  not  waste,  we 
may  transform  daily  nearly  300  pounds  of  bad 
spirits  into  the  finest  vinegar.  Though  English 
revenue  laws  preclude  the  adoption  of  this  elegant 
process  upon  the  manufacturing  scale  in  that 
country  it  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest 
triumphs  of  chemistry  where  art  has  rivalled 
nature  in  one  of  her  most  mysterious  ope- 
rations. It  is  therefore  evident  that  much 
of  the  success  of  any  process  adopted  for 
the  manufacture  of  vinegar  will  depend  up- 
on the  manner  in  which  the  mother  liquor 
is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  that  is  upon 
the  constant  renewal  of  the  air  and  the  extent 
of  surface  exposed  to  its  action  the  conversion 
of  alcohol  into  acetic  acid  taking  place  only  on 
the  surface  ot  the  liquid.  The  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  atmospheric  air  is  indispensable  to  ace- 
tification explains  why  wine  and  beer  which 
when  inclosed  in  air-tight  vessels  undergo  no 
change  as  soon  as  they  are  exposed  to  the  air 
rapidly  pass  into  the  acetous  fermentation.  A 
second  necessary  condition  is  the  presence  of  a 
substance  capable  of  exciting  fermentation,  that 
is  a ferment.  In  vegetable  infusions  as  those  of 
the  grape  and  malt,  the  nitrogenised  principles 
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ment.  Vinegar  itself,  vinegar  yeast,  lees  beer 
yeast,  leavened  bread,  and  many  other  similar 
matters  all  of  which  contain  gluten  are  capable 
of  exciting  fermentation  and  so  promoting  the 
generation  of  acetic  acid.  Experience  has  shown 
that  the  best  ferment  for  inducing  the  transfor- 
mation of  alcohol  into  acetic  acid  is  a portion 
of  ready-made  vinegar  itself.  A third  condition 
which  though  not  like  the  former  essential  yet 
greatly  hastens  the  conversion  is  an  increased 
temperature  varying  considerably  in  different 
cases  but  sometimes  reaching  as  high  as  100 
Fa  hr.  When  any  spirtuous  liquor  is  exposed 
under  the  conditions  requisite  for  acetification 
the  following  phenomena  are  observed  to  occur 
in  succession.  However  clear  the  liquid  may 
have  been  at  first  it  quickly  becomes  turbid,  cur- 
rents or  movements  are  soon  visible  in  it,  it  is 
said  in  common  language  to  be  on  the  work. 
Slimy  particles  collect  on  the  surface  gradually 
forming  a scum  and  which  after  a time  falls  as  a 
sediment  to  the  bottom.  The  Germans  call  this 
scum,  vinegar  mother,  since  it  is  capable  of  excit- 
ing acetification  in  fresh  portions  of  liquid. 
During  the  process  the  temperature  of  the  liquid 
rises  and  the  peculiar  aroma  of  vinegar  becomes 
diffused  in  the  surrounding  air.  As  soon  as  all  the 
alcohol  has  become  converted  into  acetic  acid 
the  temperature  falls  to  that  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  motion  ceases,  the  liquid  becomes  clear  and 
bright  and  its  conversion  into  vinegar  is  com- 
plete. The  four  principal  kinds  of  vine- 
gar met  with  in  commerce  are  wine  vinegar, 
malt  vinegar,  sugar  vinegar,  and  wood  vinegar. 
The  first  three  of  these  depend  upon  fermenta- 
tion and  result  from  the  change  of  alcohol  into 
acetic  acid,  while  wood  vinegar  is  obtained  with- 
out the  intervention  of  fermentation  by  the  des- 
tructive distillation  of  wood.  The  principal 
adulterations  of  vinegar  are.  Dilution  with 
water,  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  substi- 
tution of  pyroligneous  for  acetic  acid,  the  use  of 
burnt  sugar  as  a colouring  agent,  and  occasion- 
ally the  addition  of  acrid  substances  as  chillies 
and  grains  of  Paradise.  The  presence  of  sul- 
phuric acid  in  British  vinegar  is  not  in  itself  to 
be  regarded  as  an  adulteration,  since  the  addition 
of  one  part  to  a thousand  is  permitted  by  law. 
It  is  only  when  the  quantity  present  exceeds 
this  that  it  is  to  be  considered  as  constituting 
an  injurious  and  illegal  adulteration.  Dr.  Hassall 
found, 

1st.  That  the  amount  of  acetic  acid,  the  most 
important  constituent  of  vinegar,  varies  greatly 
in  different  samples,  the  highest  per-centage 
being  5.10  and  the  lowest  2.29  or  less  than  half 
the  first  amount. 

2nd.  That  since  the  standard  No.  24  vinegars 
submitted  to  analysis  range  for  the  most  part 
considerably  over  four  per  cent,  vinegar  to  be 
deemed  good  ought  to  contain  certainly  not  less 
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than  four  per  cent  of  real  acid. — Food  and  iti 
ad  alter  u Lions,  p.  368. 

(8575)  Acelum , L.  Acetum  Gallicnm,  E.  Ace*- 
tuir.  Vini,  D.  Vinegar,  L.  French  or  Wine  Vine- 
gar. E.  D Though  the  L.  C.  does  not  distin-i 
iruish  Foreign  from  British  Vinegar,  yet  as  by 
their  tests  thay  required  only  pure  Vinegar  tc 
be  used,  it  may  treated  of  with  the  Foreign 
Vinegar. 

L.  Yellowish  ; of  a peculiar  odour  ; f § 1 satu-i 
rates  Carbonate  of  Soda  gr.  lx.  and  Sol.  Chloride 
of  Barium  produces  in  this  quantity  not  abovei 
lY4gr.  of  Sulph.  of  Baryta.  Its  colour  is  not 
altered  by  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen,  the  Sul-, 
phate  of  Baryta  is  equivalent  to  the  quantity  of 
Sul.  (1  part  in  1000)  which  is  allowed  by  the* 
excise  laws  to  be  added.  The  Sulph.  Hydrogen: 
will  indicate  the  presence  of  Lead.  The  colour 
and  odour  are  indications  of  purity,  and  the  So- 
da will  prove  its  strength.  Wine  Vinegar,  ac- 
cording to  the  E.  P.,  has  a Sp.  Gr.  of  1.014  to. 
1.022  Ammonia  in  slight  excess  causes  a pur- 
plish muddiness,  and  slowly  a purplish  precipi- 
tate. In  f 3 iv.  complete  precipitation  takes  placet 
of  all  the  Sulphuric  acid  present  with  Sol.  of 
Nitrate  of  Baryta  1 ty  xxx.  E. 

(8576)  Acetum  Briltanicum,  E.  British  Vine- 
gar. British  Vinegars  are  usually  much  paler, 
but  sometimes  much  darker,  from  the  presence  of 
extractive  and  other  matters,  than  the  Whitet 
Wine  Vinegar,  and  are  deficient  in  aroma.  They* 
often  contain  a much  larger  than  the  recognised 
proportion  of  Sulphuric  acid,  besides  some  Lime. 
The  E.  P.  gives  as  tests  of  its  being  sufficiently, 
pure,  that  it  has  a Sp.  Gr.  of  L006  to  L0019. 
Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  does  not  colour  it ; com- 
plete precipitation  takes  place  iu  f 3 iv.  with  Sol. 
of  Nitrate  of  Baryta  tty  xxx. 

(8577)  Acetum  Distillation,  L.  E.  D.  Distilled 
Vinegar.  Prep.  Take  of  Vinegar  (French  by. 
preference,  E.)  Cj.  (10  parts,  D.),  distil  in  a 
glass  retort,  from  a sand-bath,  and  into  a glass 
receiver,  Ovij.  (Dilute  the  product  if  necessary, 
with  Aq.  dist.  till  the  Sp.  Gr.  is  1'005,  E.  Re- 
ject the  first  tenth,  and  preserve  the  next  seven- 
tenths,  of  which  the  Sp.  Gr.  is  L005.  D.  By. 
distillation,  the  Colouring  Matter,  Sulphuric  acid 
and  other  impurities,  being  left  behind,  the 
Vinegar  becomes  a colourless  diluted  Acetic 
Acid,  and  used  to  be  called  Acetous  Acid.  With 
the  acid  and  water  rises  a little  of  the  Mucilage, 
and  also  the  Ethero-Spirituous  substance  (or 
Acetic  Ether  P),  which  characterizes  all  good 
Vinegar,  and  is  the  source  of  its  peculiar  aroma, 
that  is,  if  the  first  part  has  not  been  unnecessari- 
ly rejected.  The  odour  and  taste  of  the  distill- 
ed are  less  agreeable  than  that  of  good  ^ inegal. 

L.  “ It  should  be  entirely  dissipated  by  heat. 
Nothing  should  be  precipitated  from  it  on  the 
addition  of  Acetate  of  Lead,  or  Nitrate  of  Silver, 
or  Iodide  of  Potassium  (showing  the  absence  of 
Sul  and  11  Cl,  as  well  as  of  Lead).  Neither 
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Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  nor  Ammonia  alter  its 
colour  (showing  absence  both  of  Lead  and  of 
Copper).  Silver  being  digested  with  it,  nothing 
is  precipitated  on  the  addition  of  li  Cl  (showing 
absence  of  Nit’).  100  grs  saturate  Carb.  of 
Soda  grs.  xiij  (100  minims  saturate  grs.  viij.  Sp 
Gr.  1 •005,  E.)  The  Sp.  Gr.  of  the  L.  distilled 
Vinegar  is  1'007  or  upwards,  according  to  Dr. 
Chrislison.  The  E.  C.  order  dilution  because 
distilled  Vinegar  is  often  above  T005.  Vine- 
gar of  India  is  made  from  the  sediment  of 
Toddy,  and  is  coloured  artificially.  The  juice  of 
the  Q-omuti  palm,Arenga  sacckarifera,  put  into  a 
jar  for  five  days,  is  converted  into  excellent  vi- 
negar, equal  in  strength  to  that  produced  by  the 
vinous  fermentation  of  Europe.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  the  palmyra  toddy  is  converted  into  vine- 
gar, in  Ceylon,  and  used  for  pickling  gherkins, 
limes,  the  undeveloped  leaves  of  the  Cocoa-nut 
and  palmyra  trees,  and  other  substances. — Roi/le. 

(8578)  VIOLA,  a genus  of  Plants,  the  type 
of  the  natural  order  Violacece.  The  sepals  are 
unequal,  5,  all  more  or  less  drawn  out  down- 
wards into  ear-like  appendages,  erect  after 
flowering;  petals  5,  unequal,  convolute  in  aesti- 
vation, with  3-nerved  claws,  the  lower  one 
drawn  downwards  into  a hollow  spur  ; stamens 
5,  approximate  or  coarclate,  inserted  on  the  top 
of  the  teeth  or  a pentagonal  5-toothed  torus; 
the  filaments  dilated  at  the  base,  oblong  or  trian- 
gular, bearing  the  anthers  low  down ; lobes  of 
anthers  spreading  at  the  base  ; the  two  anterior 
stamens  bearing  on  their  back  two  nectariferous 
lancet  shaped  round  or  linear  appendages,  which 
are  drawn  within  the  spur.  The  species  of 
this  genus  are  exceedingly  numerous. — Eng.  Gyc. 
Dr.  Wight  gives  Viola  odorata,  943  ; Wightiana, 
943;  (P.)  glaucesens,  1825. 

(8579)  VIOLACEiE,  Violet-Worts,  a natural 
arder  of  Exogenous  Plants.  It  has  the  follow- 
ing essential  characters -.—Sepals  5,  persistent, 
vith  an  imbricate  activation,  usually  elongated 
at  the  base.  Petals  5,  hypogynous,  equal  or 
anequal,  usually  withering,  and  with  an  ob- 
iquely  convolute  cestivation.  Stamens  5,  alter- 
nate, with  the  petals  occasionally  opposite  them, 
nserted  on  a hypogynous  disc,  often  unequal  ; 
mthers  bilocular,  bursting  inwards,  either  sepa- 
rate or  cohering,  and  lying  close  upon  the  ovary  ; 
ilaments  dilated,  elongated  beyond  the  anthers  ; 
wo  in  the  irregular  flowers,  generally  furnished 
vith  an  appendage  or  gland  at  their  base.  Ovary 
.-celled,  many-seeded,  or  rarely  1 -seeded,  with 
1 parietal  placenta:  opposite  'the  three  outer 
epals  ; style  single,  usually  declinate,  with  an 
•blique  hooded  stigma.  Capsule  of  3 valves, 
tearing  the  placentae  in  their  axis.  Seeds  often 
vith  a tumour  at  their  base  ; embryo  straight 
rect  in  the  axis  of  fleshy  albumen.  ‘ (Lindley.) 
he  species  are  herbs,  undershrubs,  or  shrubs  I 
nth  alternate  rarely  opposite  leaves,  simple,  | 
isually  involute  before  expansion,  and  all  fur-  1 
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nislied  with  stipules.  The  flowers  are  erect  or 
drooping,  axillary,  seated  on  peduncles,  which 
are  1 -flowered,  solitary,  or  numerous,  sometimes 
branched. 

Violacece  are  related  to  Polyc/alacece,  Dorser- 
acece,  and  Passijloracece.  The  order  is  divided 
into  two  tribes,  Violece  and  Alsodinece.  The 
former  chiefly  inhabit  Europe  and  America  ; the 
latter,  with  the  exception  of  the  genus  Pentaloba, 
are  natives  of  South  America  and  Africa.  This 
order  embraces  11  genera  and  100  species. 

All  the  Violacece  possess  in  a greater  or  less 
degree  emetic  properties,  which  reside  principally 
in  their  roots  ; the  principal  on  which  this  pro- 
perty seems  to  depend  has  been  separated  by 
Boullay  from  some  species  of  Viola,  and  has  been 
called  A7iolina.  Viola  odorata  is  admitted  into 
the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Pharmacopoeias 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a syrup  of  the 
flowers. 

(8580)  VIOLA  ODORATA.  Banophsa.  The 
plant  in  the  dry  state  is  sold  in  the  bazars,  and 
is  prescribed  in  infusion  by  the  Hakims  as  a 
diaphoretic  in  the  treatment  of  fever.  It  nau- 
seates slightly,  owing  to  its  containing  a very 
minute  quantity  of  the  principle  termed  violina, 
closely  resembling  the  emetine,  on  which  de- 
pend the  virtues  of  the  ipechacuana  of  Brazil. 
The  Viola  odorata,  as  sold  in  the  bazar,  hat 
dry,  thready,  fibrous  roots,  a pale  yellow  colour, 
knotty,  some  as  thick  as  a quill.  The  leaves  are 
heart-shaped  ; flowers  blue.  The  entire  plant 
retains  slightly  the  delightfully  sweet  smell  char- 
acteristic of  this  tribe.  Under  the  name  of  Beg- 
banopsha,  or  violet  root,  and  having  precisely  the 
smell  of  the  fresh  flower  of  our  article,  is  sold  in 
the  bazar  the  well  known  “ orris  root”  or  Iris 
florentiana.  Excellent  issue  peas  are  made  from 
this  root.  To  obtain  violina  the  alcoholic  extract  of 
the  plant  is  treated  with  ether  to  dissolve  some 
fatty  and  green  colouring  matter.  The  residue  i3 
boiled  in  water,  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
and  the  solution  is  precipitated  by  hydrated 
oxide  ol  lead.  The  precipitate  contains  violina 
and  oxide  of  lead.  The  mixture  boiled  with  alco- 
hol, and  the  solution  evaporated,  yields  the  violina 
as  a pale  yellow  matter,  which  may  be  render- 
ed white  by  washing  with  cold  strong  alcohol. 
Ihe  root  of  this  violet  separated  from  the  plant 
and  reduced  to  powder,  proves  emetic  in  doses 
of  from  two  to  four  drachms  made  into  a decoc- 
tion by  boiling  water.  The  emetic  operation  is 
preceded  by  much  nausea,  and  is  often  followed  bv 
purging.  Dr.  O’Shaughnessy’s  experience  on  the 
whole  leads  him  to  prefer  as  an  emetic  the  Crinnm 
toxicarium,  previously  described.  The  infusion 
of  one  drachm  of  the  root  in  half  a pint  of  water 
is  a very  good  nauseant  and  diaphoretic.  He 
did  not  succeed  in  his  attempt  to  substitute  the 
violet  root  or  ipecacuanha  in  the  preparation  of 
Dover’s  powder,  or  of  Twining’s  antidysenterio 
pdls.  Several  species  of  violet  possess  similar 
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properties.  Royle  lias  figured  three  Himalayan 
species,  V.  serpens,  Y.  reniformis,  and  V.  kuna- 
wurensis,  the  first  of  which  is  found  in  Mus- 
sooree,  the  second  on  the  Choor  mountain, 
the  last  in  Kunawur. — O’  S/iaughnessy,  page 
208.  Sweet  scented  violet  retpiires  a good 
rich  soil,  shelter  from  the  sun  and  plenty  of 
water,  succeeds  at  Madras  and  flowers  freely. 
Plants  to  be'  had  on  the  Neilghery  Hills. 
— Jaffrvy.  Viole  Odorata,  becomes  quite  ac- 
climated in  the  Deccan,  they  are  best  grown  in 
pots,  and  require  to  be  moderately  shaded,  the 
morning  sun  being  sufficient  for  them  : the  plants 
must  be  protected  from  the  hot  winds,  and  divid- 
ed out  into  small  bunches  when  transplanted. 
The  white  violet  is  not  known  in  the  Southern 
part  of  India,  but  in  England  the  finest  are 
generally  found  in  calcareous  soils  ; in  India  the 
violet  seldom  blossoms  if  grown  in  garden 
beds. — Riddell.  Viola  Odorata,  Common  Sweet 

ATolet,  has  no  stem  ; a hooked  naked  stigma ; 
creuated  s.noothish  roundish- cord  ate  leaves  ; 
ovate  obtuse  sepals,  the  two  lateral  petals  with 
a hairy  line  ; the  spur  very  blunt  ; the  capsules 
turgid,  hairy  ; seeds  turbinate,  whitish  ; the 
stoles  creeping,  long,  rooting.  rlhis  plant  is  a 
native  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  in 
Siberia  and  China.  It  is  common  in  England, 
but  is  a rare  plant  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
Wherever  this  plant  grows  its  delicious  scent 
has  made  it  a great  favourite. — Eng.  Ggc. 

(8581)  V.  Hirta,  the  Hairy  Violet. 

(8582)  V.  Oauiua,  Dog’s  Violet. 

(8583)  V.  Palustris,  the  Marsh  Violet. 

(8584)  F.  Laclea,  Cream-Coloured  ATolet. 

(8585)  V.  Tricolor,  Three-Coloured  Violet, 
Heart’s-Ease,  or  Pansy. 


(8586)  V.  Lutea,  Yellow  Mountain  Violet,  or 
Yellow  Pansy. 


In  the  following  table  the  distribution  of  75 
species,  according  to  the  form  of  their  nectaries, 
is  exhibited  : — 


Nectaries. 
I.ancct  Shaped. 
Rotund  . . . 
Linear.  . . . 


America : Aus- 

Europe.  Asia.  Africa.  Nortii.  South,  tralia.  Total. 
19 1 4 1 22  1 1 48 

2 0 0 1 0 1 4 

12  4 1 6 0 0 23 


(8587)  VIOLA  TRICOLOR,  Heartsease  or 
Pansy.  The  flowers  of  this  species  of  violet 
vary  much  in  size,  some  only  are  odorous.  The 
colours  are,  as  its  name  indicates,  mixed  and 
numerous,  being  from  deep  purple  and  yellow, 
to  blue  and  white,  crimson,  &c.  they  are  not  so 
common  in  India  as  the  Viola  Odorata,  although 
easily  raised  from  seed  which  is  chiefly  procured 
from  Europe. 

Propagation. — By  seeds  and  cuttings.  In 
Europe  this  flower  has  been  brought  to  great 
perfection  from  the  mode  of  continual  off- 
sets. The  flowers  are  not  generally  scented, 
but  some  arc  found  so  on  the  Neilgherry  Hills. 


The  seed  should  be  taken  as  soon  as  the  seed 
vessels  appear  round  and  full  ; they  may  he, 
dried  in  the  house  and  the  seed  preserved  ; jj 
left  on  the  plant  the  capsules  dry  and  open  of 
thi-mselves,  fresh  plants  springing  up  front  the 
seed  that  drops  out.  Requires  a light  loamy  ve- 
getable soil. — Riddell. 

(8588)  VI PEN  IE,  the  Tamil  name  of  a 
Ceylon  tree  which  grows  to  fourteen  inches  in 
diameter,  and  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  high. 
It  is  used  for  boat-work  and  house  furniture., 
— Edge.  Ceylon. 

(S 5 8 9)  V1REY,  the  Tamil  name  of  a Ceylon 
tree  which  grows  to  about  twenty  inches  in 
diameter,  and  twelve  feet  high.  This  is  very 
handsome,  hard  wood.  It  produces  a kind  oi 
seed  which  is  very  mealy,  and  which  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  natives  eat  as  a substitute  for  rice. 
— Edge.  Ceylon. 

(8590)  VIROLA  SEB1FERA,  a large  tree  of 
Guyana,  which  belongs  properly  to  the  genus 
Myristica,  and  is  in  fact  by  some  called  Nutmeg 
of  Cayenne,  and  has  the  same  properties  as 
many  of  the  other  species  of  that  genus.  When 
incisions  are  made  into  the  bark,  a reddish 
glutinous  juice  exudes,  which,  when  fresh,  is 
used  as  a caustic,  and  which  concentrates  in 
time.  The  mace  is  of  a red  colour,  and  within 
it  the  kernel  is  of  a whitish  colour,  which,  when) 
powdered  and  put  into  boiling  water,  yields  a 
yellowish-coloured  fatty  substance  which  swims 
on  the  surface ; it  is  caustic  in  taste,  and  lias 
a slight  odour  of  nutmeg.  In  the  country  can- 
dles are  made  of  it ; hence  Europeans  call  the 
tree  Porte  Suif. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(8591)  VISGUM,  a genus  of  Parasitical  Plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Loranlhaccce,  of 
which  one  species  is  found  wild  in  England. 
V.  allum,  the  Mistletoe,  is  in  many  respects  a 
production  of  great  interest  to  the  physiologist. 
The  seeds  in  germination  seem  to  offer  an  ex- 
ception to  a general  law,  that  the.  radicle  of  the 
embryo  shoots  downwards,  and  the  plumule 
upwards  ; for  it  is  found  that  the  radicle  of  the 
Mistletoe  invariably  turns  itself  down  upon  the 
body  to  which  it  is  attached,  whatever  may 
be  the  position  of  the  surface  of  that  body 
with  respect  to  the  earth.  For  instance, 
if  a c.innon  hall,  to  which  mistletoe-seeds  are 
glued  on  all  sides,  be  suspended  by  a cord 
some  distance  from  the  earth,  both  the  upper 
and  under  seeds,  as  well  as  those  at  the  sides, 
all  direct  their  radicle  to  the  surface  of  the 
hall.  This  property  ensures  their  growing 
upon  the  branches  of  trees,  to  whatever  side 
they  may  happen  to  stick.  In  fixing  itself  upon 
a branch,  the  embryo  of  the  Mistletoe  curves  its 
radicle  down  upon  the  bark,  and  then  adheres 
firmly  to  it,  and  it  is  a twelvemonth  before  the 
plumule  begins  to  extend  ; this  may  be  to  giv<* 
the  radicle  time  to  pierce  the  bark  and  introduce 
itself  below  the  liber,  where  it  expands  and  acts 
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the  part  of  a root  by  attracting  thence  the  fluids 
which  are  necessary  for  the  support  ot  the 
parasite.  It  is  not  a little  remarkable  that 
in  the  structure  of  its  ovary  this  plant,  and 
others  of  its  order,  should  offer  the  singular 
fact  of  the  ovule  not  existing  at  the  time  of 
impregnation,  nor  appearing  till  from  six  weeks 
to  two  months  later.  The  fruit,  which  is  co- 
vered with  a viscid  pulp,  is  made  by  the 
Italians,  and  even  in  Herefordshire,  into  a kind 
of  birdlime  ; and  as  it  is  a favourite  food  of  the 
large  or  Missel  Thrush,  it  is  thought  to  have 
given  vise  to  the  proverb,  ‘ Turdus  malum  sibi 
cacat.’  The  plant  is  not  of  any  known  use  to 
man,  and  is  of  popular  interest  chiefly  as  having 
been  connected  with  Druidical  superstitions. 
The  Mistletoe  of  the  Druids  was  exclusively  that 
found  upon  the  oak,  and  was  possibly  so  much 
valued  because  of  its  rarity ; for  its  appearance 
on  that  tree  is  now  so  rare,  that  many  persons 
have  believed  the  Mistletoe  of  the  Druids  either 
to  have  been  some  other  plant  or  to  have  had  no 
real  existence.  Dr  Wight  gives  Viscum  B coral- 
loides,  1019  ; moniliforme,  1018  ; orbiculatum, 
1016;  ramosissimum,  1017. 

(8592)  YISCUM  MONOICUM.  No  medi- 
cinal properties  of  any  importance  had  been  ob- 
served in  the  natural  order  of  plants  the  Lorantha- 
ceae  until  it  was  accidentally  discovered  in  1836, 
that  the  Viscum  found  on  the  nux  vomica  trees  of 
Cuttack  possessed  all  the  properties  of  the  sup- 
porting tree.  As  the  occurrence  attracted  atten- 
tion, and  was  of  considerable  interest  in  botani- 
cal physiology,  the  particulars  in  detail  are  as 
follows;  In  1837,  Lieut.  Kittoe,  then  with  his 
regiment  at  Cuttack,  received  information  of  the 
existence  of  a parasite  on  the  nux  vomica  trees, 
to  which  extraordinary  medicinal  powers  were 
attributed  by  the  natives.  They  called  it  fKucldlu 
he  mulling,  held  it  to  be  an  extremely. /powerful 
narcotic,  and  poisonous  in  small  doses,  and  they 
used  it  in  the  treatment  of  agues  and  rheumatism. 
Mr.  Kittoe  having  procured  specimens  of  the 
leaves  sent  them  to  Dr.  O’Shaughnessy,  for  experi- 
ment. Given  in  three  grain  doses  to  dogs  and 
kids,  tetanic  spasms  set  in,  in  the  course  of  from 
five  minutes  to  a quarter  of  an  hour,  recurring 
at  intervals,  and  proving  fatal  by  fixing  the  dia- 
phragm, and  causing  asphyxia  — O' SL  p.  375- 
_ (8593)  VISENIA  UMBELLATA.  A con- 
siderable tree  of  great  beauty,  with  rose  colour- 
ed flowers  and  velvettv  leaves  ; introduced  from 
Sumatra, the  seeds  having  been  sent  to  the  Horti- 
cultural Society’s  Garden,  by  Dr.  Wallicli M 

E.  J.  It. 

(8594)  VITEX,  a genus  of  Plants  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  Verbenaceos.  It  has  a short 
cnmpanulate  5-t.oothed  calyx.  The  corolla  is 
irregular,  somewhat  labiate,  divided  into  5 lobes. 
Stamens  4,  didynamous,  inserted  into  the  corol- 
la. Ovary  superior,  roundish  ; style  the  length 
ol  the  stamens  ; 2-pointed  and  diverging  sl  iginas 


VITEX  ARBOREA. 

The  fruit  is  a globular  berry,  a little  hard,  with  its 
base  covered  by  the  calyx,  and  divided  into  four 
single-seeded  cells. — Eng.  Cgc.  Dr.  Wight  gives 
Vitex  altissima,  1466  ; arborea,  1465  ; leucoxy- 
lon,  1467  ; negundo,  516  ; pubescens,  1465. 

(8595)  VITEX  AGNUS  CASTUS.  The 
seeds  are  inodorous  when  entire,  but  when  bruis- 
ed their  odour  is  acrid  and  disagreeable.  The 
taste  acrid  and  pepperish,  very  persistent.  They 
are  very  rich  in  essential  oil,  and  possess  power- 
ful stimulating  properties.  At  Smyrna  the 
powder  strewed  over  sliced  onion  and  applied  to 
the  stomach  is  deemed  a certain  remedy  in  colic 
(. Lindley ) — O’  Shaug/inessy.  page.  485.  In  the 
month  of  February,  in  the  tropical  region  below 
Darjeling  the  air  is  scented  with  the  white  blos- 
soms of  the  Vitex  agnus  castas,  which  grows  in 
profusion  by  the  road-side. — Hooker,  Him.  Jour 
page.  374.  Vitex  Agnus- (Justus  is  the  longest- 
known  species,  and  a native  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  has  digitate  leaves  of  5 or  7 nearly  en- 
tire leaflets,  something  resembling  those  of  the 
hemp-plants,  and  it  forms  a shrub  of  about  12 
feet  iu  height.  The  flowers  are  arranged  in 
spiked  whorls,  and  have  an  agreeable  fragrance. 
The  fruit  is  globular,  rather  smaller  than  black 
pepper,  with  an  acrid  and  aromatic  taste, 
whence  it  is  called  Petit  Poivre  Sauvage  in  the 
south  of  France.  It  was  well  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  forms  the  Piper  agrestis  of  some 
authors.  In  India  the  fruits  of  the  species  V. 
triphylla  and  V.  Negundo,  which  are  indigenous 
there,  have  the  same  properties  ascribed  to  them, 
and  are  called  Filfil  Burree  (Wild  Pepper).  The 
ancients  considered  the  Vitex  anti  aphrodisiac, 
but  the  berries,  from  their  warm  aromatic  taste, 
must  be  possessed  rather  of  stimulant  properties’. 

(8596)  VITEX  ALATA.  A small  tree  found 
in  the  Naggary  Hills,  leaves  ternate,  petioles 
winged. — \t . E.  J.  R. 

(8597)  AH1EX  ALTISSIMA.  Magelloo. 

Kat  miella,  Tamil. 

A lai  ge  tree  of  gieat  beauty,  when  in  flower, 
frequent  on  the  slopes  of  the  Western  Ghauts] 

reported  to  be  fit  for  cabinet  purposes. M.  E 

J-r%  °f  L855.  It  is  thus  described  by  Dr. 
Might.  ‘ This  is  a large  tree  frequent  on 
“ the  lo'ver  slopes  of  the  ghaut  mountains,  but 

I am  not  acquainted  with  the  timber  except  in 
“ so  far  as  can  be  learned  from  a small  outside 
“ specimen  which  seems  close  grained.  It  is  re- 
“ ported  fit  for  cabinet  purposes.”  It  would  be 
desirable  to  learn  more  of  this  tree.  A specimen 
formerly  grew  in  Dr.  Anderson’s  garden  near 
the  College  bridge  in  Madras.  Roxburgh  des- 
ciibes  the  wood  of  one  ol  its  congeners  V.  arborea 
common  in  the  Northern  Circars,  as  of  a cl.oco- 
ate  color,  when  old,  exceedingly  hard  and  dura- 
ble.— M.  E.  J.  R.  of  1 857. 

(8598)  VITEX  ARBOREA. 

Boosi,  Tel. 

A native  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  Circars, 


large 


VITEX  TRIFOLIA. 

Chittagong  &c.  where  it  grows  to  be  a very 
tree,  flowering  time  the  hot  season  : the  seed 
ripens  during  the  rains.  The  wood  of  this  tree 
when  old  is  of  a chocolate  colour  exceedingly 
hard  and  durable  which  renders  it  useful  for 
various  purposes  (Roxb.) — Rohde  M S.S.  This 
species  of  vitex  is  very  common  at  Maulmain, 
and  produces  a valuable  small  timber.  Rox- 
burgh says:  “ Wood  when  old,  chocolate  col- 
oured, very  hard,  and  durable.” 

(8599)  VITEX  LEUCOXYLON. 

Karril,  Rheed. 

A native  of  Ceylon,  Coromandel  and  the 
mountains  of  Chittagong,  flowering  time  April  — 
Mode,  M.S.S. 

(8600)  VITEX  NEGUNDO 


year. 


Noochie,  Tam. 
Nergundi,  Beng. 
Shumbali  Duk. 
Fenjengisht,  Arab. 


Nisinda,  Hind. 
Wayalakoo,  Tel. 
Sinduya.  and 
Sindhooka.  Sans. 


In  India  a decoction  of  the  aromatic  leaves  is 
used  as  the  warm  bath  for  women  after  delivery 
{Roxb.)  In  medicinal  qualities  it  is  similar  to, 
but  weaker  than  V.  Agnus  castus.  The  decoc- 
tion of  the  root  is  a pleasant  bitter  and  is  given 
in  cases  of  intermittent  fever.  The  warm  leaves 
are  stated  by  Mr.  Sherwood  to  be  a useful  apnli 
cation  in  rheumatism  or  sprains.  The  Mahorne- 
dans  are  in  the  habit  of  smoking  the  dried  leaves 
in  cases  of  head-ache  and  catarrh.  Fruit  con- 
sidered vermifuge  in  Behar. — O’ Shaughnessy, 
page  435. 

(8601)  VITEX,  Species.  A tree  of  con- 
siderable size,  a native  of  the  forests  in  the  inte 
tior  parts  of  Coromandel. — Rohde,  M.S.S. 

(8602)  VITEX  TRIFOLIA.  Roxb.  FI.  Ind. 
iii.  p.  69. 


Neela  vavilie,  Tel. 
Caranosi,  Rheede. 
Jala  nergundi  and  Sin- 
duvara,  Sans. 
Neergoonda,  Duk. 


Neer  nocliie,  Tam. 

Panee  ke  shumbalie, 

Duk. 

Ussel  ke  abee.  Arab. 

Nisindha  also  Sedua- 
ree,  Hind. 

Young  shoots  round  and  villous.  Leaves 
slightly  bitter,  but  of  delightfully  aromatic  taste 
anti  smell ; are  deemed  powerful  external  appli- 
cations in  rheumatism,  sprains,  &e.  The 
powdered  leaves  are  said  to  cure  intermittent 
fevers.  The  fruit  in  powder  is  given  usually  in 
electuary,  or  decoction,  for  nmenorrluea  and 
several  other  diseases.  It  is  a common  Indian 
plant.  Sir  William  Jones  in  the  4th  vol.  Asia- 
tic Researches,  p.  293,  states  that  the  leaves 
are  used  to  stuff  pillows,  to  cure  catarrh  and 
headache.  The  flowers,  according  to  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton, are  prescribed  in  Behar  with  honey  in  fe- 
vers attended  with  vomiting  and  much  thirst 
{Ainslie,  ii.  p.  238.) — O’  Shaughnessy,  page  484. 
This  in  the  Deckhan  is  a common  shrub  with 
pretty  blue  flowers,  generally  to  be  met  with 
growing  in  patches,  in  moist  places  appearing  in 
April  and  May,  but  more  or  less  throughout  the 


vrns. 

Riddell  The  chaste  tree,  is  a shrub  mual^ 
cu  tivated  by  the  Burmans,  it  bears  a handsome- 
little  blue  flower.  Both  leaves  and  flowers  aren 
“ rather  agreeably  heavy  scented.” — Mason. 

(8603)  VITIS,  a genus  of  Plants,  the  type 
of  the  natural  order  Vitacece.  li  possesses  the 
following  characters  Calyx  usually  5-tooth- 
ed ; petals  5,  cohering  at  the  top,  resem-i 
bling  a calyptra,  separating  at  the  base  and 
deciduous  ; 5 stamens  ; style  none  ; berry  2-cell- 
ed,  4 -seeded  ; cells  and  seeds  often  abortive. 
The  species  are  climbing  shrubs,  with  simple 
lobed,  cut  or  toothed,  rarely  compound  leaves, 
the  thyrsoid  racemes  of  small  greenish-yellow t 
flowers.  They  are  found  principally  in  Asia  and  I 
America.  The  best  known  of  the  species  of- 
Vitis,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  most  extensively- 
cultivated  and  useful  of  plants,  is  the  V.  vini/era, 
the  Common  Vine  or  grape-Vine.  It  is  char- 
acterised among  the  other  species  by  possessing; 
lobed,  sinuately-tooth,  naked  or  downy  leaves. 
A multitude  of  varieties  of  this  plant  have  been 
recorded,  both  occurring  wild  and  resulting  from  i 
its  very  extensive  cultivation. 

Like  most  extensively  cultivated  plants,  it  is  - 
very  difficult,  to  ascertain  of  what  country  the  - 
vine  is  originally  a native.  It  is  among  the  plants  • 
of  which  we  have  the  earliest  records  in  the  books 
of  Moses,  and  from  which  it  appears  to  have  been 
made  use  of  in  the  same  manner  as  at  the  present 
day.  Although  the  vine  is  found  in  many  places 
wild,  it  may  still  be  doubted  whether  it  is  in- 
digenous there,  on  account  of  its  frequent  culti- 
vation. There  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  being 
truly  indigenous  in  the  East,  in  the  district 
between  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas.  In  the 
forests  of  Mingrelia  and  Imiretia  it  flourishes  in 
all  its  magnificence,  climbing  to  the  tops  of  the 
highest  trees,  and  bearing  bunches  of  fruit  of 
delicious  flavour.  In  these  districts  no  cultivation 
of  the  vine  exists,  and  the  inhabitants  seldom 
harvest  the  abundance  of  fruit  that  is  produced. 
In  many  spots  in  France,  Germany,  Portugal, 
and  Italy,  the  vine  is  found  wild,  but  the  fruit 
is  very  generally  of  an  inferior  kind,  and  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  it  is  truly  indigenous  in  any 
parts  of  Europe. 

The  cultivation  of  the  vine  extends  from  near 
55°  N.  lat.  to  the  equator,  but  in  south  latitudes 
it  only  extends  as  far  south  as  40c.  It  is  cultivated 
at  various  elevations.  In  middle  Germany  it 
ceases  from  about  1000  to  15'00  feet  above  the 
evel  of  the  sea.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Alps 
it  reaches  2000  feet ; in  the  Apennines  and  Sicily 
5000  feet  ; and  on  the  Himalayas  as  high  as 
1 0,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea-  The  point 
of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  ripening  of  the 
Fruit  of  the  vine  is  the  length  of  the  summer. 
Thus,  although  the  maximum  of  summer  heat  is 
as  great  at  Moscow  its  in  Paris,  yet  the  vine  will 
not  ripen  its  fruit  in  the  former  place,  and  this 


arises  from  the  fact  that  although  the  greatest 
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heat  of  the  months  of  June  and  July  are  as  great 
as  that  of  Paris,  the  months  of  August  and 
September  are  several  degrees  below.  Nor  will 
the  mean  temperature  serve  as  a rule  to  indicate 
where  the  vine  may  be  cultivated.  England  has 
a mean  temperature  as  high  as  many  parts  of  t he 
world,  where  the  vine  flourishes  in  the  greatest 
perfection ; but  it  will  be  found  that  although 
England  is  warmer  than  these  countries  in  the 
winter,  it  is  not  so  warm  in  the  months  of  Sep- 
tember and  October,  at  which  time  the  vine  is 
ripening  its  fruit. 

The  fruit  of  the  vine  is  used  as  an  article 
of  diet  in  several  ways.  Its  agreeable  sweet 
acid  flavour  when  ripe  has  always  rendered 
it  a very  desirable  food  when  fresh.  The 
ancients  also,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  were 
in  the  habit  of  drinking  the  expressed  juice  of 
the  grape  before  fermentation.  Grapes  are  also 
dried  and  used  under  the  name  of  raisins.  The 
drying  is  generally  effected  by  cutting  half 
through  the  fruit-stalk  whilst  they  are  suspend- 
ed on  the  tree.  Grapes  thus  dried  are  called 
Muscatel  raisins,  and  are  principally  brought  from 
Spain  and  the  Levant.  There  is  another  dried 
grape  used  much  in  England,  called  currants, 
or  Corinths,  but  which  are  very  different  things 
from  the  common  currant  of  our  gardens,  and 
are  the  produce  of  a vine  which  grows  in  Zante 
and  Cephalonia.  Dr.  Wight  gives  Vitis  adnata, 
144;  angustifolia,  176  ; auriculata,  145  ; carnosa, 
171;  lanceolaria,  28;  lauceolaria,  177  ; muri- 
cata,  740  ; Neilgherrensis,  965  ; pallida,  50  ; 
quadrangularis,  51  ; setosa,  170. 

(8604)  VITIS  CARNOSA,  Wall.  Syn.  Cissus 
carnosa,  R. 

Kusar.  Hind-  | Kanapa  tiga.  Tel. 

Remarkably  acrid,  roots  used  in  native  medi- 
cine; it  is  common  in  hedges  and  forests  in 
Bengal,  and  it  flowers  in  the  rainy  season. 

'1  he  Cissus  setosa  is  in  all  its  parts  excessively 
acrid,  and  Roxburgh  states  that  the  leaves  toast- 
ed and  oiled  are  applied  to  indolent  tumors  to 
bring  them  to  suppuration.  The  young  tender 
and  succulent  stems  of  Vitis  (Cissus)  quadran- 
gularis are  very  generally  eaten  in  India.  When 
old  this  plant  is  deemed  acrid,  and  a useful 
medicine  ; in  arabia  it  is  used  as  an  external 
application  in  rheumatic  pains  of  the  back  and 
loins.  The  Cissus  arborea  of  Eorskahl  is  the 
Salvadora  persicaof  modern  writers,  and  possesses 
some  remarkable  and  valuable  properties — see 
art.  Salvadora. — O’  Sltaur/hnessy,  page  245. 

(8605)  VITIS  INDICA  (Andhouka,  Duk.) 
produces  beautiful  clusters  of  round  purple  ber- 
ries^ and  a large  grape  which  is  very  fair  eating  ; 
not  the  common  vine  of  Europe,  which 


it  is 


nevertheless  is  probably  this  Himalayan  plant, 
the  Vitis  Indica. 

The  origin  of  the  common  grape  being  un- 
known, it  becomes  a curious  question  to  decide 


VITIS  VINIFERA, 

whether  the  Himalayan  Vitis  Indica  is  the  wild 
state  of  that  plant : a hypothesis  strengthened  bv 
the  fact  of  Bacchus  &c.,  having  come  from  the 
Fast. — IIooTcer,  Him.  Jour.  Vol.  11.  p.  187.  A 
wild  shrubby  climbing  plant,  common  through- 
out the  Deccan. — Riddell. 

I here  are  three  or  four  species  of  grapes  in 
the  lenasserim  Provinces.  This  one  is  seen 
creeping  over  every  hedge  and  bush,  which  has 
sometimes  been  mistaken  by  Europeans  for  the 
true  grape  vine,  but  the  fruit  is  acrid,  like  all  the 
indigenous  species,  and  not  edible  even  to  a 
native. — Mason. 

(8606)  VITIS  QUADRANGULARIS. 

Pernuiday,  Tam. 

1 his  trailing,  and  creeping  plant  with  4 angled 
and  winged  stems  is  used  by  the  Natives  as 
greens,  and  in  the  preparation  of  chatuey  ; culti- 
vated about  villages . — Jeffrey. 

(8607)  "V  I IIS  VINIFERA.  Lin.  The  wine 

GRAPE. 


Inub.  Arab- 
Kodimoondrie  pullum, 
also  Dividatsi,  Tam. 
Dracha  pundoo.  Tel. 
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Booangoor,  Malay. 

Ungoor,  Persian  and 
Duk. 

Draksha,  Sans. 

Dakh.  Hind. 

A.  native  of  the  south  of  Asia  Minor,  now 
universally  cultivated.  The  common  Grape 
fruit  is  cultivated  in  the  greatest  perfection  in 
all  paits  of  the  Deccan,  and  the  finest  flavored 
are  found  in  the  gardens  in  then  eighbourhood 
of  Dowlatabad,  about,  seven  miles  N.  W of 
Aurangabad.  The  mode  of  culture  is  as  fol- 
lows : -the  trees  are  reared  from  slips  taken 
at  the  time  of  first  cutting  after  the  rains,  and 
when  ready  to  be  removed  are  put  about  seven 
or  eight  feet  apart.  They  aie  for  the  first  twelve 
months  trained  on  dry  sticks  ; after  that,  a larae 
straight  branch  of  the  pangrah,  with  a fork  left 
at  the  top  to  support  the  vine,  is  placed  about 
twelve  inches  froin  it;  if  put  at  a greater  dis- 
tance  it  is  apt  to  give,  a bend  to  the  vine  which 
is  hurtful  I he  vine  cannot  be  too  straight,  and 
the  length  of  the  prop  should  be  about  five  feet. 
— Ixicldeb 

,.  (.86°S)  Hamns,  Uva  passa,  are  Grapes  in 
their  dried  state  and  well  known,  being  prepared 
by  being  dried  m the  sun  or  in  ovens,  or  by 
steeping  them  in  a weak  alkaline  ley  formed 

om  tlie  ?s,les  tlie  burnt  tendrils.  Some  are 
prepared  by  partially  cutting  the  stalk  of  the 
bunches  before  the  grapes  are  quite  ripe,  and 
allowing  them  to  dry  upon  the  vine.  They  are 
chiefly  prepared  in  Spain  and  in  the  Levant 
mnee  called  Valentias  and  Smyrnas  j also  in 

ftDhamstan,  whence  they  are  taken  to  India. 

1 he  best  are  the  Muscatels,  from  the  grape  of 

VTe-  The. . Sultanas>  like  the  Redanas 
the  East,  are  without  stones.  The  Malaga 

0fa  P"rPbsh-brown 

ui.  I host  of  Calabria  are  similar.  The  Srnyr- 


of 
Rai- 
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rim  Raisins  are  of  a yellowish-brown  colour, 
slight  musky  odour,  less  sweet  ami  agreeable 
than  the  former. 

Kaisins  differ  from  Grapes  in  containing  less 
water  and  acid,  and  more  Sugar.  The  Lees  of  the 
iue,  \ ield  1 ar tar,  that  is  impure  Cream  of  'i'ar- 
tar.  As  the  Saccharine  matter  disappears  and 
becomes  converted  into  Alcolml,  this  salt, 
being  insoluble  in  the  Spirit  formed,  is  deposit- 
ed in  the  casks,  and  is  well  known  by  the 
name  of  argot  or  tartar.  This  is  chiefly  com- 
posed of  Bitartrate  of  Potash  with  a little  Bitar- 
trate of  Lime.  Besides  its  own  particular  uses 
(«.  p.  86),  it  is  important  os  the  salt  from  which 
Tartaric  acid  is  obtained. 

Must  is  the  expressed  juice  of  the  ripe  grape. 
It  readily  undergoes  fermentation.  Fermented 
Must  gives  two  products,  wine  and  vinegar. 

Wine.  Wine  is  a white,  rosy  or  red  liquid, 
according  to  the  kind  of  grape  used,  and  the 
process  followed.  It  is  fluid,  limpid,  and  more 
or  less  alcoholic,  &c.  Sugar  is  present  in  some 
kinds.  I he  smell  and  taste  vary  indefinitely. 
The  wines  chiefly  employed  in  Hospital  practice 
are  two— port  (Oporto)  and  sherry,  (Xeres) 
Port  is  red,  approaching  to  crimson, 
slightly  astringent.  The  extract  consists  of 
tannic  and  gallic  acid,  sugar  and  colouring  mat- 
ter. By  distillation  port  wine  of  best  quality 
yields  of  alcohol  23  per  1000. 

Port  is  very  much  employed  in  disease  of 
debility,  scurvy,  typhus  fevers,  cholera,  the  last 
stages  of  dysentery,  consumption,  &c. 

Sherry  (Yin  de  Xeres)  is  light  amber  coloured, 
sweetish,  100  parts  contain  18  of  alcohol.  There 
is  no  astringent  matter,  but  traces  exist  of  citric 
and  malicacid.  Sherry  is  employed  as  a stimulant 
but  is  apt  to  produce  au  aperient  and  even  cathar- 
tic effect.  Various  fraudulent  substitutions  are 
daily  used  in  the  preparation  of  wines,  to  detect 
which  M.  Fee  gives  the  following  rules,  which 
have  been  found  to  be  correct. 


The  alcoholic  solution  of  caustic  potash 

Pure  wine,  

If  coloured  with  mulberries 

• with  logwood, 

with  Brazil  wood  or  beet  root... 

Acetate  of  lead  precipitates 

Pure  wine...,  

Wine  adulterated  with  elderberries,  log-1 

wood,  or  myrtle  berries, { 

■ with  red  saudal  wood,  beet  root,  or^ 

Brazil  wood,  

Alum  precipitates, 

Wine  coloured  with  litmus, „. 

— logwood,. 

Brazil  wood,... 


, or| 


changes 
Green. 
Violet. 
Violet  Red. 
Red- 

Green . 

Beep  blue. 

Red. 

Clear  violet. 
Beep  violet- 
Red. 


Lead  sometimes  exists  in  wine,  and  is  detected 
by  adding  carbonate  of  soda  ; carbonate  of  lead 
is  thrown  down,  which  will  be  turned  black  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  Alum,  which  is  of- 
ten present,  is  detected  by  the  wine  affording  a 
precipitate  with  ammonia,  carbonate  of  potash, 
and  acetate  of  baryta. 


VIVERRIiLE. 

Ihe  manufacture  o(  wine  is  carried  on.  on, 
a very  simple  plan.  Ihe  ripe  grapes  are  troddeui 
by  men  or  cattle  in  a vat,  and  the  juice  which  is 
thus  forced  out  is  called  Must.  The  Marc  or  solid 
parts  being  mixed  with  the  Must  again  in  wood- 
en tanks,  fermentation  soon  takes  place,  much 
heat  is  developed,  and  carbonic  acid  gas  is  copi- 
ously disengaged  ; the  Marc  now  rises  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  tank,  and  when  the  effervescence, 
ceases,  the  subjacent  wine  is  drawn  off  from  be- 
low, and  the  Marc  subjected  to  strong  pressure. 

It  the  wine  be  bottled  before  the  fermentation 
has  terminated,  it  has  the  property  of  foaming 
in  the  glass  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  libera- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  ; champagne  is  thus  manu- 
factured. In  the  preparation  of  white  wines  the 
Marc  is  removed  before  fermentation. 

According  to  Humboldt,  the  conditions  of 
climate  essential  for  the  manufacture  of  good 
wine  are,  a range  of  temperature  from  62 
to  50°  or  even  47°,  provided  the  winter 
heat  is  not  lower  than  38°,  nor  that  of 
summer  below  G6C  or  rather  68°.  At  a higher: 
mean  temperature  the  juice  passes  too  rapidly, 
into  the  acid  fermentation.  The  manufacture  of 
wine  thus  becomes  impracticable  in  the  plains  of 
India  ; moreover  the  rains  set  in  so  soon  after  the 
ripening  of  the  grape,  that  the  manufacture  of  t 
raisins  by  sun-drying  is  equally  impossible.  Mr. . 
Hoyle  informs  us  of  the  existence  of  luxuriant  vine-  • 
yards  in  Kunawur,  bstween  N.  lat  3 1°  and  32°  (or 
nearly  that  of  Madeira)  at  an  elevation  of  9000' 
to  10,000  feet,  the  grape  being  of  delicious  ■ 
flavour,  and  the  climate  exactly  suited  for  both 
the  wine  and  raisin  manufacture.  Grapes  are  ■ 
also  abundant  in  Cashmere,  Cabul,  and  Bokhara, , 
and  afford  both  raisins  and  wine.  The  most 
celebrated  of  eastern  wines  however  is  the  Shiraz 
perpared  in  the  districts  of  Khol-lar,  near  the 
village  of  Bend  Emir.  There  are  two  varieties, 
red  and  white,  the  former  containing  15i  the 
latter  nearly  20  per  100  of  alcohol. 

The  different  kinds  of  raisins  called  Mom/ ha, 
KisJunish  and  Bedana,  are,  Mr.  Royle  states, 
brought  chiefly  from  Istaulik. — O' Shaughnessy, 
pages  251-254. 

(8609)  VIVERRIDJE,  a family  of  Carnivor- 
ous Animals,  embracing  the  genus  Viverra  of 
Linnaeus.  This  author  thus  defines  his  genus 
Viverra  : — Dentes  primores  vi : intermediis  bre- 
vioribus.  Molares  plus  quam  tres.  Lingua 
retrorsum,  saepe  aculeata.  Ungues  exserti. 

The  species  comprised  uuder  this  genus,  in  the 
twelfth  edition  of  the  ‘ Systema  Naturae,’  are 
Fiverra  Ichneumon,  V.  tiasua,  V.  nariea,  V. 
putorius , V.  Zibetha,  and  V.  Genetta. 

The  V iverrina,  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray’s  third  family 
of  Velidce,  is  the  first  of  his  second  subdivision 
of  that  family,  named,  Necrophaga. 

The  Viverrina  comprise  the  following  genera ; 
— Viverra,  Proteles,  Prionodon,  Genetta,  Galt - . 
dia,  Galiclis,  Herpesies,  Mungoz,  Atilax,  Ichneu- 
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Ilenrigu  le,  Pa- 
C g nogale,  Cryp- 


WERBIH.E. 

M'iii,  Uva,  Crossurchus,  Rgztena, 
rtuloxurus,  Puguma,  Arctictis, 
loprocta,  and  Bussaris. 

(8610)  Viverra  (Guv.). — The  deep  pouch 

situated  between  the  anus  and  the  sexual  organs, 
is  divided  into  two  bags  filled  with  an  abundant 
•oncretion  of  the  consistence  of  pomade,  exhaling 
i strong  musky  odour,  secreted  by  glands  which 
mrrouud  the  pouch.  Pupil  of  the  eye  round 
luring  the  day.  Claws  only  half  retractile. 

Dental  Formula: — 

6 1—1  6— G 

Incisors — , Canines, ; Molars, = 30. 

G 1—1  4—4. 

(86  i 1)  Vioerra  Civetta.  The  Civet.  Length 
>f  the  elongated  body  from  two  to  three 
bet  ; tail  about  half  as  long  as  the  body.  Height 
rom  ten  inches  to  a foot.  Hair  of  the  body  long, 
irownish-gray,  with  numerous  interrupted  trans- 
erse  black  bauds  or  spots  of  the  same  colour.  The 
niirs  on  the  ridge  or  middle  line  of  the  black 
rom  between  the  shoulders  are  longer;  and  can  be 
aised  or  depressed  at  the  pleasure  of  i he  animal, 
^egs  and  most  part  of  tail  black  ; upper  lip  and 
ides  of  the  neck  almost  white.  Eyes  surround- 
d each  by  a black  patch.  Two  or  three  black 
'amis  pass  from  the  base  of  the  ears  obliquely 
awards  the  shoulder  and  neck,  which  last  has  a 
road  black  patch.  It  is  a native  of  the  north 
f Africa.  The  Civet  approaches  in  its  habits 
earest  to  the  Foxes  and  smaller  Cats,  preferring 
o make  its  predatory  excursions  against  birds 
nd  smaller  quadrupeds  in  the  night,  although, 
ke  these  Carnivora,  it  will  occasionally  attack  its 
rev  in  the  day  time.  In  a state  of  captivity  it 


ecomes  in  a degree  tame,  but  never  familiar, 


ud  is  dangerous  to  handle.  The  youno- 

re  ted  on  farinaceous  food,  millet-pap  for 
istance,  with  a little  flesh  or  fish  : and, 
■lien  old,  on  raw  flesh.  Many  of  them  are  kept 
i North  Africa  to  obtain  the  perfume  which 
ears  the  name  of  the  animal,  and  brings  a 
igh  price.  The  civet  is  procured  by  scraping 
le  inside  of  the  pouch  with  an  iron  spatula  at 
itervals  about  twice  a week.  If  the  animal  is 
i good  condition  and  a male,  especially  if  he 
as  been  irritated,  a dram  or  thereabouts  is  ob- 
dned  each  time.  The  quantity  collected  from 
le  female  does  not  equal  that  secreted  by  the 
lale.  Civet,  like  most  other  articles  of  this  mi- 
ne, is  much  adulterated,  and  it  is  rare  to  get 
quite  pure.  I he  adulteration  is  effected  with 
let  or  oil  to  make  it  heavier. 

(8612)  Genetta,  Cuv. 

(8613)  Viierra  Jlasse  is  a species  found 
Java.  Hr.  Horsfield  says  “ it  supplies 
Java  the  place  which  the  V.  Civetta  holds  in 
frica,  and  the  V . Zibetlia  on  the  Asiatic  emi- 
nent fnnn  Arabia  to  Malabar,  and  in  the  large 
lands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  I have  un- 
favoured to  show  that,  by  its  form  and  marks, 
is  essentially  distinct  from  the  V.  Zibetlia  \ 
id  it  differs  as  much  in  its  natural  disposition 


VIVEBBIDrE. 

as  in  external  characters.  The  V.  Zibetlia  is  an 
animal  comparatively  of  a mild  disposition  ; it  is 
often  found  among  the  Arabs  and  Malaya  who 
inhabit  the  maritime  parts  of  Borneo,  Macassar, 
and  other  islands,  in  a state  of  partial  domes- 
tical ion1;  and  by  the  account  of  the  natives,  be- 
comes reconciled  to  its  confinement,  and  in 
habits  and  degree  of  tameness  resembles  the 
common  domestic  cat.  The  Basse,  on  the  con- 
trary, preserves  in  confinement  the  natural  fero- 
city of  its  disposition  undiminished.  As 
the  perfume  is  greatly  valued  by  the  natives, 
it  is  frequently  kept  in  cages  ; but  as  far 
as  l have  observed,  must  always  be  obtain- 
ed for  this  purpose  from  a wild  state,  never 
propagating  in  a state  of  confinement.  “ The 
lia33e  is  not  unfrequently  found  in  Java, 
in  forests  of  a moderate  elevation  above  the  level 
of  the  ocean.  Here  it  preys  on  small  birds  and 
animals  of  every  description.  It  possesses  the 
sanguinary  appetite  of  animals  of  this  family  in 
a high  degree,  and  the  structure  of  its  teeth 
corresponds  strictly  with  the  habits  and  modes 
of  life.  In  confinement  it  will  devour  a mixed 
diet,  and  is  fed  on  eggs,  fish,  flesh  and  rice. 
Salt  is  reported  by  the  natives  to  be  a poison  to 
it.  The  odoriferous  substance  is  collected  perio- 
dically : the  animal  is  placed  in  a narrow  cage, 
in  which  the  head  and  anterior  extremities 
are  confined ; the  posterior  parts  are  then 
easily  secured,  while  the  civet  is  removed  by 
a simple  spatula.”  The  substance  obtained 
from  the  Basse  agrees  with  the  civet  afforded 
by  the  V.  Civetta  and  V.  Zibetlia  in  colour, 
consistence,  and  odour.  It  is  a very  favou- 
rite perfume  among  the  Javanese,  and  applied 


both  to  their  dresses  and,  by  means  of  various 
unguents  and  mixtures  of  flowers,  to  their  per- 
sons. Even  the  apartments  and  the  furniture  of 
the  natives  of  rank  are  generally  scented  with  it 
to  such  a degree  as  to  be  offensive  to  Europeans  ; 
and  at  their  feasts  and  public  processions  the  air 
is  widely  filled  with  this  odour.  (‘  Zoological  Be- 
searches.’) 

(861 4)  Paradoxarus  (F.  Cuv). — Has  the 
character  generally  of  the  Civets  and  genets. 

(86  15)  Paradoxarus  Typus,  the  Paradoxure. 

(8616)  Mangusta,  Olivier.  [Ichneumon.] 

(8617)  Mangusta  Jamaica,  has  the  ear  bear- 
ing considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  man. 
Pouch  very  extensive.  Hair  long  on  the  body  and 
tail,  but  short  on  the  head  and  extremities,  rigid 
and  glossy.  Length,  including  the  tail,  about  2£ 
feet.  Bumphius  gives  a curious  account  of  this 
species,  which  is  the  Garangan  of  the  natives, 
who  greatly  admire  its  agility.  It  attacks 
and  kills  serpents  with  the  greatest  boldness  ; 
and  Bumphius  speaks  of  its  value  in  performing 
this  service  and  its  method  of  encountering  those 
reptiles.  The  Javanese  nobibs,  he  says,  pay  a 
considerable  price  for  it,  that  they  m'ay  amuse 
themselves  with  the  sport  of  these  fights,  when 
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VIVERRICULA  MALACCENSI3. 

the  two  cnenlies  are  opposed  to  each  other,  the 
serpent  endeavours  to  twine  round  the  quadruped 
find  kill  it.  The  latter  submits  to  this,  but  in- 
flates itself  to  turgescence  ; and  when  the  ser- 
pent enfolds  it  and  advances  its  head  to  give 
the  deadly  bite,  the  Mangouste  coutracts  his 
body,  slips  out  of  the  folds,  seizes  the  serpent 
by  the  neck  and  kills  it.  Ur.  Horsfield 
states  that  the  Mangusta  Jamaica  is  found 
most  abundant  in  the  large  teak-forests  and 
that  it  is  very  expert  in  burrowing  in  the 
ground  in  pursuit  of  rats.  “ It  possesses,”  says 
our  author  in  continuation,  “ great  natural  sa- 
gacity ; and  from  the  peculiarities  of  its  charac- 
ter, it  willingly  seeks  the  protection  of  man.  It 
is  readily  tamed,  and  in  a domestic  state  it  is 
docile  and  attached  to  its  master,  whom  it  fol- 
lows like  a dog ; it  is  fond  of  caresses,  and  fre- 
quently places  itself  erect  on  its  hind  legs,  re- 
garding everything  that  passes  with  great  atten- 
tion. It  is  of  a very  restless  disposition,  and 
always  carries  its  food  to  the  most  retired  place  in 
which  it  is  kept  to  consume  it.  It  is  very  clean- 
ly in  its  habits.  It  is  exclusively  carnivorous, 
and  very  distructive  to  poultry,  employing  great 
artifice  in  the  surprising  of  chickens.  For  this 
reason  it  is  rarely  found  in  a domestic  state 
among  the  natives,  as  one  of  their  principal  ar- 
ticles of  food  is  the  common  fowl,  and  great, 
quantities  are  reared  in  all  the  villages.  The 
Javanese  also,  like  the  Mohammedans  in  general 
have  a great  partiality  for  cats,  and  they  are 
unwilling  in  most  cases  to  be  deprived  of  then- 
society  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  Garan- 
gan.  It  has  also  been  observed  that  its  sangui- 
nary character  shows  itself  occasionally  in  a man- 
ner that  renders  it  dangerous  in  a family  as  a 
domestic  animal,  and  it  indulges  at  intervals  in 
fits  of  excessive  violence.” 

(8618)  Ryzcena,  111. 

(8619)  Nasua,  Storr. 

(8620)  Cercoleptes  caudivolvus,  the  Potto,  or 
Kinkajou,  is  referred  by  some  writers  to  Ursidce, 
but  by  others  to  the  Vixerridce.  It  has  the  fol- 
lowing dental  formula  : — 

6 1—1  5-5 

Incisors,  — ; Canines,  ; Molars, = 36. 

6 1-1  5-5 

Eng.  Cyc. 

(8621)  VIVERRICULA  MALACCENSIS. 

Malacca  civet. 

8yn,  Viverra  malaccensis,  Gmelin. 

„ Rasse,  Horsfield. 

„ Guuda,  Buchanan  Hamilton  MSS. 

„ indica,  Geoffroy. 

,,  bengalensis,  Gray  : lllustr. 

,,  pallida,  Gray  : lllnstr. 

Genetta  manillensis,  Evdoux. 

The  Indian  civet-cats  secrete  an  odoriferous 
substance  identical  with  civet,  though  not  the 
civet  of  commerce.  This  species  is  not  in- 
frequently found  in  the  Tenasserim  villages,  and 
its  secretion  enters  into  the  Burmese  Materia 
Medica . — Mason . 


VOLUTA  VESPERTILIO. 

Viverriculft  Malaccensis  (V.  indica  Sykes)  is  a 
little  civet  like  beast,  with  a sharp  nose.  It  is, 
the  Gandogokul  of  the  Bengalis. — Blylh. 

(8622)  VIVERRA  ZIBETHA.  Zibetiicivet. 

Syn.  Viverra  Zibctha,  Lin ne. 

,,  undulata,  Gray. 

,,  melanurum,  Hodgson. 

„ oricntalis,  , 

,,  civettoidca.  „ 

This  is  another  species  of  civet-cat,  not  so  abuiul- 
ant  as  the  preceding, which  the  Burmese  call  “ the 
horse-cat,”  from  the  mane  on  its  neck. — Mason. 

(8623)  VOLKAMERIA  FKAGANS.  Ver- 

BENACE/E. 

Irun,  Hind. 

A large  common  shrub  with  ovate  cordate 
dentate  leaves;  white  fragrant  flowers  (in  the ^ 
cold  weather)  terminal  panicles. — Riddell. 

(8624)  VOLKAMERIA  INERMIS. 

Shangam  coopy,  Tam.  Kundali,  Sans. 

Sangkoopee,  Hind.  Bunjoma,  Beng. 

Nalla  Opie,  Tel. 

A scandent  ramous  shrub,  pure  white  flowers, 
blossom  nearly  throughout  the  year,  hedges  are 
made  with  it. — Riddell.  The  juice  of  the  root  t 
and  leaves  is  bitter,  and  given  as  an  alternative, 
in  venereal,  and  scrofula.  Hose  a table  spoonful, , 
The  plant  is  common  in  the  jungles,  and  is  very 
beautiful.  Nine  species  are  described  by  Rox- 
burgh, but  he  gives  no  account  of  their  supposed  i 
medicinal  virtues. — O’ S/umg /messy,  page  486. 

(8625)  VOLUTIDiE,  a family  of  Gasteropo— 
dous  Mollusca,  whose  shells  are  prized  by  collec- 
tors above  most  others  for  their  beauty  and  rarity  ; 
and  which,  from  their  numbers  and  carnivorous: 
habits,  are  powerful  agents  in  keeping  the  Mol- 
lusca and  Conchifera  within  due  limits — Eng.  Gi/c. 

(8626)  VOLUTA  rETHIOPICUS  (Broderip) 
EEthiopicns  has  the  shell  obovate,  ventrieose,  of  an 
orange-cinnamon  colour,  the  spire  coronetted  with 
thick-set  shore,  vaulted  spines;  pillar  4-plaited! 
This  shell  is  native  of  the  African  Ocean  and  the 
East  Indian  seas. 

(8627)  VOLUTA  VESPERTILIO,  has  the 
shell  turbinated,  armed  with  strong  distant  i 
acute  tubercles,  white,  yellowish,  or  reddish, 
painted  with  angularly  flexuous  spots;  spire 
inuricated,  the  apex  with  small  tubercles;  lip 
with  a sinus  above;  pillar  4-plaited.  It  is  found 
in  the  Indian  Seas,  Amboyna,  Moluccas,  &c. 
The  species  of  Valuta  have  been  found  at  depths 
ranging  from  7 to  14  fathoms.  rl  he  species  are 
very  numerous  and  very  beautiful. 

(8628)  Mitra,  Mitre  Shells,  have  the  shell 
fusiform,  thick ; spire  elevated,  acute  ; aperture! 
small,  notched  in  front  ; columella  obliquely  > 
plaited  ; operculum  very  small.  The  animal  has 
a very  long  proboscis  ; it  emits  a purple  liquid, 
having  a nauseous  odour,  when  irritated.  Ihe  ,# 
eyes  are  placed  on  the  tentacles,  or  at  their  base. 
Three  hundred  and  fifty  recent  species  and  nine- 
ty fossil  have  been  described. 
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(8629)  MUra  episcopal  is,  Bishop’s  Mitre 
Shell.  The  animal  has  a narrow  foot,  compress- 
ed and  channelled,  at  its  root,  nearly  square 
and  slightly  auriculated  in  front  with  a margi- 
nal furrow,  and  pointed  behind.  The  head  is 
very  small,  rounded,  with  two  tentacles,  which 
are  scarcely  a line  and  a half  in  length  ; the  eyes 
sessile  at  their  base.  An  enormous  proboscis, 
which  is  sometimes  double  the  length  of  the 
shell.  The  respiratory  siphon  does  not  project 
beyond  the  canal  ; it  is  marked  with  black  at 
the  point  : the  rest  of  the  animal  is  yellowish, 
The  proboscis  is  white. 

Shell  turreted,  smooth,  white,  spotted  with 
bright  red  ; pillar  four-plaited  ; outer  lip  denti- 
culated at  its  lower  part  ; epidermis  thin.  It 
i3  found  in  East  Indian  sea3  and  islands  of  the 
South  Sea,  Tongataboo. 

(8630)  M.  adusta,  has  the  shell  fusiform, 
turreted,  albido-lutescent,  ornamented  with 
longitudinal  rufous-brown  spots  ; the  striae  trans- 
verse, impressed,  rather  remote,  and  dotted;  the 
sutures  crenulate  ; the  pillar  five-plaited.  It  is 
found  at  Timor,  Vanikoro.  There  are  at  least 
two  varieties, 

(8631)  M.  corrugata.  The  shell  is  ovate-fusi- 
form, longitudinally  plicated,  transversely  rug- 
ous, whitish ; bands  and  belts  brown  ; whorls 
angulated  above;  the  last  whorls  with  a sub- 
muricated  angle  ; pillar  four-plaited.  It  is  found 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  New  Guinea. 

(8632)  Imbricaria  and  Gylindra  are  sub- 
genera of  Mitra. 

(8633)  Voloaria.  has  the  shell  cylindrical,  con- 
volute ; spire  minute;  operture  long  and  narrow  ; 
columella  with  3 oblique  plaits  in  front.  The 
species,  five  in  number,  are  all  fossil. 

(8634)  Murgiuella  has  the  shell  smooth, 
bright  ; spire  short  or  concealed  ; aperture 
truncated  in  front,  ; columella  plaited  ; outer 
lip  (of  adult)  with  a thickened  margin.  Animal 
similar  to  Ggprcea. 

(8635)  Oliva,  which  is  sometimes  referred  to 
Buccinulce,  has  the  following  characters  : — Ani- 
mal involved,  compressed,  with  a small  head 
terminated  by  a proboscis  ; tentacles  approxi- 
mated, enlarged  at  their  base  and  subulate 
at  their  extremity,  carrying  the  eyes  on  small 
convexities  about  their  middle  part  exter- 
nally ; foot  very  large,  oblong,  and  slit  trans- 
versely anteriorly  ; mantle  with  a single  lateral 
lobe  covering  the  shell  in  great  part,  with 
two  tongue-like  processes  at  the  side  of  the 
branchial  opening,  and  forming  in  front  a very 
elongated  siphon;  a single  branchial  pectination  ; 
male  organ  very  voluminous,  on  the  anterior 
part  of  the  right  side.  Operculum  horny,  elongat- 
ed, very  small  with  a marginal  spex. 

(8636)  Oliva  textilina  has  the  shell  cinereous 
white,  subreticulated  with  flexuous  dotted  lines, 
with  two  brown  bands  inscribed  as  it  were  with 
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characters ; the  callus  of  the  canal  prominent' 
It  is  found  in  the  Antilles  and  New  Guinea. 

(8637)  Oliva  mama  has  the  shell  cylindrical, 
the  apex  retuse,  black  ; lip  subplicate  externally  : 
aperture  white.  It  is  found  in  the  East  Indian 
Ocean,  Australia,  and  Amboyna. 

(8638)  Oliva  sauyuinolentu,  has  the  shell  cylin- 
drical, very  delicately  reticulated,  with  ruious 
brown  small  lines,  girt  with  two  brown  zones  "> 
the  pillar  orange-red.  It  is  found  in  the  East 
Indian  Ocean  and  on  the  coast  of  Timor. 

The  species  have  been  found  at  depths  varying 
from  the  surface  to  twelve  fathoms,  on  mud, 
sandy-mud,  coarse  sand,  &c.  The  species  are 
fond  of  flesh,  but  they  only  suck  the  juices  ; 
and  at  Mauritius  they  are  taken  with  that  bait 
in  the  following  manner,  according  to  Lieute- 
nant Harford,  who  was  for  some  time  there, 
brought  home  some  very  fine  Mauritian  shells, 
and  gave  the  information  to  Mr.  Broderip. 
The  fishery  was  carried  on  by  means  of  a line 
made  to  run  parallel  with  the  bottom  of  the  sea; 
to  which  line  small  nooses,  each  containing  a 
piece  of  the  arms  of  a cuttle-fish  ( Sepia ),  were 
appended  so  that  the  bait  touched  the  bottom. 
To  one  end  of  the  line  a shot  was  attached  by 
way  of  mooring  ; and  over  it  were  a buoy  and  a 
flag.  The  other  end  of  the  line  swung  with  the  tide, 
and  that  end  was  also  marked  by  a buoy  and 
a small  flag.  The  sport  was  carried  on  in  deep 
water  over  sand-banks,  and  the  best  times  were 
the  morning  and  the  evening.  The  apparatus 
was  occasionally  cautiously  drawn  up  and  the 
Olives  which  were  found  adhering  to  the  bait 
were  taken  into  the  boat  in  which  the  fishermen 
were. 

Olivella,  and  Scaphula,  Sowerby,  and  Aga- 
roma.  Gray,  are  sub-genera;  117  fossil  and  20 
recent  species  have  been  described.  (Wood- 
ward, ‘ Manual  of  the  Mollusca.’) 

(3639)  VULOCAL,  or  Vulvaylum  Maram, 
the  Tamil  name  of  a strong  Ceylon  wood  which 
is  used  by  the  natives  in  making  farming  utensils. 
It  grows  to  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  and  twelve 
feet  in  height.  The  bark  of  this  tree,  with  the 
Marandum  bark  and  ginger,  is  used  by  the  unlives 
for  cleaning  and  preserving  the  teeth. — Edge, 
Geylon. 

(8640)  VULPES,  Brisson,  the  generic  name 
for  a species  of  that  sub-division  of  the  great  ge- 
nus Curds,  which  has  the  pupils  of  the  eves  ellip- 
tical or  almost  linear  by  day,  though  they  be- 
come round  or  nearly  so  in  the  hours  of  dark- 
ness. 

(8641)  VULPES  BENGALENSIS  (Shaw) 
is  brown  above,  with  a longitudinal  black  band 
The  space  round  the  eyes  is  white,  and  the  tail, 
is  terminated  with  black.  It  is  the  Fox  of  the 
Dukhun  (Deccan),  Kokree  of  the  Mahrattas, 
Ganis  XoJcree  of  Sykes,  which  the  Colonel  consi- 
ders to  be  new  to  science,  although  it  much  re- 
sembles the  descriptions  of  the  Corsac,  and  i* 
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described  by  him  (‘  Zool.  Proc.,’  1831)  as  a very 
pretty  animal,  but  much  smaller  than  the  Euro- 
pean Fox. 

(8642)  VULPES  VULGARIS  (Brisson), 
the  Common  Fox  ; Canis  vulpes,  and  G.  alopex 
(the  latter  the  variety  it  may  be  called, 
with  the  tip  of  the  tail  black  ?)  of  Linmeus  ; 
Volpe  of  the  Italians  ; Raposa  of  the  Suapish  ; 
Rapoza  of  the  Portuguese ; Fuclies  of  I lie  Ger- 
mans ; Vos  of  the  Dutch  ; Raff  of  the  Swedes  ; 
Rev  of  the  Danes  ; Tod  of  the  Scotch  ; Llwvnog, 
feem.  Llwynogs  of  the  Welsh,  is  too  well  known 
to  require  description.  The  time  of  gestation  may 
be  taken  at  from  60  to  65  days,  and  the  birth  of 
the  young  takes  place  in  April,  ‘in  a year  and  a half 
they  attain  their  full  size,  and  have  been  known 
to  live  13  or  14  years  ; but  as  this  can  only  have 
been  ascertained,  observes  Mr.  Bell,  of  individu- 
als in  confinement,  it  is  very  probable  that,  in  a 
state  of  nature,  it  considerably  exceeds  that  pe- 
riod. Of  its  cunning  much  has  been  said,  and  a 
great  deal  of  it  is  true.  The  reader  will  find  some 
interesting  remarks  on  the  habits  and  economy 
of  the  Common  Fox  by  Dr.  Weissenborn  in  the 
number  of  ‘ Loudon’s  Magazine’  (R.  S.)  for 
October  1837.  The  Common  Fox  inhabits,  ac- 
cording to  Linnaeus,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 
Cuvier  mentions  it  as  reaching  from  Sweden  to 
Egypt,  both  inclusive.  Mr.  Strickland  notes 
it  as  occuring  near  Smyrna.  The  Fox  named 
Melanogaster  by  Prince  Bonaparte  in  his 
‘ Fauna  Italica’  is  probably  a variety  only  The 
strong  smell  proceeding  from  the  anal  glands 
and  urine  of  the  Common  Fox  is  very  offensive. 

(8643)  Gam's  Himalaicus,  The  Hill  Fox  of  the 
Europeans  in  the  Doon,  in  Kumaon,  and  the  more 
western  and  elevated  parts  of  the  mountains, 
agrees  with  the  common  European  and  American 
foxes  [G.  vulpes  and  0.  fulvus ) in  the  black 
marks  on  the  backs  of  the  ears,  and  in  front  of 
the  hind  and  fore  legs.  The  coat  consists  of  long, 
close,  rich  fur,  as  fine  as  that  of  any  of  the 
American  varieties,  and  of  infinitely  more  bril- 
liant and  varied  colours,  (Royle,  ‘ Flora  Ilima- 
laica.’)  The  following  species  of  Vulpes  are 
given  in  the  ‘ List  of  the  Specimens  of  Mammalia 
in  the  British  Museum  :’ — V.  vulgaris,  the  Fox  ; 
V.J/avescens,  the  Persian  Fox  ; V.  Azarec,  the 
Agouarachay  ; V.  Niloticus,  the  Suborn  ; V. 
La-jopus , the  Arctic  Fox,  or  Peszi  ; V.  ciuereo- 
qrgentatus,  the  Kit-Fox  ; V.  fulvus,  the  Ameri- 
can Fox,  or  Makkeeshew  ; V.  Bengalensis,  the 
Kokree  ; Magellanicus,  the  Culpeo  ; V.  Gorsqc, 
the  Corsac  ; V.  Gaama,  the  Asse  ; V.  dorsalis, 
the  Senegal  Fox  ; and  V . Zqarensis,  the  Fennec. 
— Eng.  Cyc. 

(8644)  VULTURip^E,  a family  of  Raptorial 
Birds,  whose  geographical  distribution  is  con- 
fined to  warm  climates,  where  they  act  as  scaven- 
gers to  purify  the  earth  from  the  putrid  carcas- 
ses with  which  it  would  otherwise  be  encum- 
bered. It  has  been  matter  of  dispute  whether 
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they  arc  directed  to  their  fetid  food,  for  they 
seldom  prey  on  living  animals,  by  the  eve  or  b'v. 
the  nasal  organ.  There  can  however,  in  our 
opinion,  be  little  doubt  that  both  the  senses  are, 
made  to  contribute  to  the  discovery  of  the  oar- 
eass.  The  loltv  (light  and  telescopic  eve  are, 
we  1 adapted  to  detect  any  dying  or  dead  animal, 
and  as  the  action  of  one  vulture  may  be,  in  all 
probability  is,  watched  by  another,' a sort  of 
telegraphic  communication  as  to  the  posiiiou  of 
the  object  is  kept  up.  [Birds;  Condo  it, 1 
The  Vulturida  of  Mr.  G.  R Gray  from  the, 
first  family  of  his  first  sub-order  '{Accipitrc*  - 
Dturnij  of  his  first  order  ( Accipitres ).  The 
following  sub-families  and  genera  are  placed  by. 
Air.  Gray  under  tide  family  : — 

Sub-family  1 . Gypaetiuce. 

Genus : — Gypaetos. 

Sub-Family  2.  Cathartiuce. 

Genera  : — Nepphrou,  Cathartes,  and  Saji 
coramphus. 

Sub-Family  -3,  Vulturince. 

Genera  -—Gyps  (Sav)  ; Vultur ; and  Otogyps 
(G.  R.  Gray). 

Sub-Family  4.  Racamince. 

^ Genus  : Gyphoierax,  Rupp.  ; Racama,  J E. 

Gray — Vultur  [Gyphoierax)  angoleusis.  We  now 
proceed  to  give  a few  illustrative  species 

(8645)  VULTUR  AURICULARIS.  The 
great  African  V.  Auricular  is  has  been  observed 
in  Greece,  and  has  once  been  killed  in  France 
(in  Provence) : this  resembles  V.  Pouticeriauus, 
the  so  called  ‘ King  A ulture’  common  over  the 
planes  of  India,  but  is  much  larger,  equalling  V. 
Mouachus  in  size  : while  the  latter  lias  also  ad 
analogous  diminutive  in  Africa,  in  the  V.  Occipi- 
talis. 

(8646)  VULTUR  CINEREUS  appears  to 
be  the  Vautour  Arrian  and  Vautour  Noir  of 
the  French  ; Cinereous  or  Ash-Vulture  and 
Bengal  Vu  1 1 uny'  of  Latham;  and  Grauer  Gier 
of  the  Germans.  It  is  a native  of  Europe.  It  is 
found  in  lofty  mountains,  and  the  vast  forests  of 
Hungary,  tin:  'Tyrol,  and  the  Pyrenees;  the 
south  of  Spain  and  Italy  ; accidentally  in  Dal- 
matia ; more  frequently  in  Sardinia  ; in  Sicily  ; 
rarely  in  Italy,  and  never  in  the  forests  ; very 
accidently  in  Germany.  Its  food  consists  of 
dead  animals  and  carrion,  lint  never  of  living 
animals,  of  which  it  shows  fear  ; the  least  ani- 
mal, says  Teinminek,  terrifies  it.  This  is  the 
genus  Gyps  of  Savigny.  Mr.  Gould,  in  his 
great  work  on  the  ‘ Birds  of  Europe,’  notices  a 
deviation  in  this  species  from  the  true  or  more 
typical  vultures,  manifested  in  the  partially  bare 
neck,  open  ears,  curved  claws,  and  powerful 
beak. 

(8617)  VULTUR  INDICUS,  the  Indian 
Vulture,  has  the  head  and  neck  denud- 
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cd  of  feathers  ; all  the  upper  plumage  Isa- 
bella ash  colour  varied  with  brown  and  whit- 
ish ; lower  parts  spotless  very  bright  yel- 
low ; a slight  short  deep  brown  down,  close  set 
and  very  smooth,  covers  the  breast;  bill  black, 
but  the  point  lighter;  naked  skin  of  the  head 
rusty  ash.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a turkey 
Total  length  3 feet  3 inches.  It  is  found  in 
India  and  Ceylon.  It  is  very  voracious.  It 
lingers  all  day  near  the  sea-shore  to  prey  on  the 
dead  lislt  thrown  up  by  the  waves.  The  species 
lives  generally  on  carrion,  and  is  said  to  disinter 
corpses.  'Hie  flight  of  these  vultures  is  heavy, 
and,  like  their  congeners,  they  sometimes  assem- 
ble in  vast  numbers  on  the  battle-field. 

(StUS)  VULTUJi  KOLB  1 1,  Kolbe’s  Vul- 
ture. ’1  his  is  the  Siront-Jager  of  Kolbe,  and 
the  Chasse-Fiente  of  Temminck.  The  head  is 
covered  with  downy  ferruginous  feathers,  which 
are  whitish  on  the  back  ol  the  neck;  a ruff  of 
loose  ferruginous  or  dirty  white  feathers  round 
the  back  of  the  neck ; cere  blackish  ; iris  black  ; 
back  and  wings  ferruginous  or  gray-brown; 
quills  black  ; belly  rather  lighter  ferruginous';  fee t 
brownish  ; claws  black.  Size  less  than  that  of 
the  Griffon  Vulture,  but  in  general  aspect  and 
plumage  very  like  that  species.  It  is  however 
easily  distinguished.  In  Kolbe’s  Vulture  the 
feathers  of  the  wings  and  of  the  lower  parts  are 
all  rounded  at  the  end.  In  the  Griffon  Vulture 
they  are  long  and  acuminated.  In  Kolbe’s  Vul 
lure  the  ruff  is  neither  so  long  nor  so  abundant 
as  in  the  Griffon,  and  the  adult  is  nearly  entirely 
ol  a whitish-lsabclla  colour.  The  adult  Griffon 
is  uniform  bright  brown  throughout.  It  is  found 
in  Bai hary,  and  different  parts  of  Africa,  India, 
and  Java.  .. 

( 3 64-9')  Gypaelm  bnrl.atus — This  is  the  celebrat- 
ed Lammergeier.  It  is  the  Avoltoio  Barbuto  of  the 
Italians;  tire  Weisskopfige  Geier  Adler,  and 
Bartadler  ol  the  Germans  ; and  Bearded  Vul- 
ture of  the  English.  Head  and  upper  part  of 
tin;  neck  dirty  white  ; a black  stripe  extends 
f i oin  the  base  ot  the  beak,  and  passes  above  the 

the  eves,  passes 

, , , i - *«:ck,  breast, 

ami  belly,  orange  red  ; mantle,  back,  aud  wing-co- 
yerls,  deep  gray-brown,  but  on  the  centre  of  each 
leather  is  a white  longitudinal  stripe  ; wings  and 
tail  feathers  ashy-gray,  the  shafts  white;  tail 
nag,  very  nmcli  graduated;  beak  and  claws 
Mack  ; feet  blue  ; iris  orange;  eye  surrounded 
>\  a led  lid.  Length  about  four  feet  seven  inches 
According  to  the  age  of  the  bird  the  plumage 
uuies  as  follows : — there  are  brown  feathers 
more  or  less  on  the  top  of  the  head  ; those 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  breast,  and  belly 
often  terminated  with  black  ; the  whole  white 
on  the  middle  of  the  feathers  of  the  back  and 
he  coverts  of  the  wings  more  or  less  developed  ; 
the  belly  often  of  a gray  brown  or  variegated 
with  white  ; ms  of  a more  or  less  deep  orange 
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colour.  The  young  in  the  first  two 
the  head  and  neck  of  a brown-black 


eyes  ; another,  arising  behind 
over  the  ears  ; lower  part  of  the 


part  of  the  body 
dirty  white  ; on 
are  great  white 
the  wing  coverts 
spots  ; quills  blackish-brown  ; iris 


years  have 
the  lower 
of 
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gray-brown  with  spots 
he  upper  part  of  the  back 
spots  ; the  mantle  and 
are  blackish  with  brighter 
brown  ; feet 

livid.  It  inhabits  the  highest  mountains  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  the  chain  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  the  Helvetian,  Alps,  Sardinia, 
Greece,  and  the  Tyrol.  In  Asia,  the  chain  of 
the  Caucasus,  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  the  Si- 
berian and  Persian  Mountains.  If  is  also  found 
in  the  lofty  mountains  of  Central  Africa  and 
towards  the  borders  of  the  Bed  Sea,  principally 
in  the  most  inaccessible  parts  of  those  mountains, 
and  where  there  is  plenty  of  the  larger  sort  of 
game.  “ Unlike  the  typical  vultures,”  says  Mr. 
Gould,  “ which  are  distinguished  by  their  bare 
necks,  indicative  of  their  propensity  for  feeding 
on  carrion,  the  Lammergeyer  has  the  neck  thickly 
covered  with  feahers,  resembling  those  of  the  true 
eagles,  with  which  it  also  accords  in  its  bold  and 
predatory  habits,  pouncing  with  violent  impetuo- 
sity on  animals  exceeding  itself  in  size  ; hence  the 
young  Chamois,  the  Wild  Goat,  the  Mountain 
Hare,  and  various  species  of  birds  find  in  it  a 
loimidable  and  ferocious  enemy.  Having  seized 
its  prey,  the  Lsemmergeyer  devours  it  upon  the 
spot,  the  straight  form  of  their  talons  disabling 
them  from  carrying  it.  to  a distance.  It  refuses 
flesh  in  a state  of  putrefaction,  unless  sharply 
pressed  by  hunger  ; hence  nature  has  limited  this 
species  as  to  numbers  : while,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  the  Vultures,  who  are  destined  to  clear  the 
earth  from  animal  matter  in  a state  of  decom- 
position, and  thus  render  the  utmost  service  to 
inan  in  the  countries  where  they  abound,  she  lias 
given  an  almost  illimitable  increase.” 

(8650)  Neophron  perenopierns.  This  is  the 
Vnutour  Ourigourap  of  Le  Vaillant,  the  Bliacha- 
mah  or  Pharaoh’s  Hen  of  Bruce  and  others, 
Avoltoio  Aquihno  and  Caporaoccajo  of  the  Itali- 
ans, and  Maltese  Vulture  of  Latham.  Head  and 
only  the  front  ol  the  neck  covered  with  a naked 
skm  ol'  a livid  yellowish  colour  ; the  whole  plum- 
age pure  white,  except  the  great  quill-feathers, 
which  are  black  ; feathers  of  the  occiput  long  and 
loose  ; cere  orange,  iris  yellow,  mandibles  black- 
ish ; feet  livid  yellow,  claws  black,  tail  very  much 
graduated.  Length  two  feet  and  a few'inehes. 
According  to  age,  the  bird  varies  in  its  plumage, 
being  either  deep  brown  spotted  with  rusty,  or 
bright  gray-brown  varied  with  white  and  yellow 
leathers.  In  this  state  the  naked  part' of  the 
head  is  livid,  the  cere  white  slightly  tinged  with 

orange,  the  ms  brown,  and  the  feet  livid  white. 

lie  young  in  the  first  year  have  the  naked  part 
of  the  head  livid,  covered  with  a thin  grav 
< own  ; cere  and  feet  gray  ash  ; the  whole 
plumage  deep  brown  varied  with  yellowish-brown 
spots  ; greater  quill-feathers  black  ; iris  brown. 
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It  is  found  (very  rarely)  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
in  Switzerland  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Geneva. 
Very  common  in  Spain  on  the  Pyrenees,  Portu- 
gal. Malta,  Turkey,  and  in  the  Archipelago. 
Mo  where  so  abundant  as  in  Africa.  Russia  as  far 
north  as  Astracan,  Arabia,  Persia  ; the  Deccan 
(Col.  Svkes). 

(8651)  VULTUR  LENCONOTUS,  the  Chi- 
nese Vulture.  This  bird  is  brownish -black  ; lower 
part  of  the  back  white,  as  are  the  wings 
beneath  and  the  inside  of  the  thighs;  when 
the  wings  are  closed  the  white  on  the  back 
is  not  seen  ; head  brownish-black  with  short 
dark  hairs  ; back  of  the  neck  covered  with 
whitish  down,  the  front  of  it  livid  flesh-colour 
and  bare ; at  the  bottom  of  the  back  of  the  neck 
is  a dirty  white  puff;  on  each  side  white  feathers 
lap  over  the  bottom  of  the  neck  and  the  crop  ; 
the  cere  is  blackish  ; the  bill  horn-colour,  black 
at  the  tip  ; iris  dark  ; legs  dirty  brown-white 
witli  black  scales  ; claws  black.  It  is  the  size  of  a 
turkey. 

(8652)  VULTUR  PONTIOERIANUS,  the 
Pondicherry  Vulture.  The  adult  is  about  the 
size  of  a goose  ; a long  loose  naked  mem- 
brane or  wattle  takes  its  origin  about  an  inch 
below  the  meatus  auditorius,  and  widens  into  a 
rounded  form  in  the  middle  ; the  whole  head 
and  neck  naked  and  flesh-colour,  but  there 
are  some  short  scattered  hairs  thereon  ; crop 
covered  with  a small  brown  down,  and  round  it 
is  a longer  white  down  The  young  with  the 
head  and  neck  more  or  less  clothed  with  short 
down.  (Temin.)  It  is  a native  of  Bengal  (proba- 
bly spread  over  the  continent  of  India),  Java, 
and  Sumatra. 

(8653)  Vultnr  Fitlons,  the  Griffon  Vulture, 
is  Le  Griffon  of  the  French  ; AVeisskopfiger  Geier 
of  the  Germans  ; Avoltoio  di  Uolor  Castagno  of  the 
Italians.  Head  and  neck  covered  with  close-set, 
short,  white,  downy  feathers  ; lower  part  of  the 
neck  surrounded  with  a ruff  of  long,  slender, 
white  feathers,  sometimes  with  a slight  tinge. 
On  the  middle  of  the  breast  a space  furnished 
with  white  down.  The  whole  of  the  body,  the 
wings,  and  the  origin  of  the  tail  yellow-brown  or 
Isabella  colour  ; quills  and  tail-feathers  blackish- 
brown  ; beak  livid-yellow,  cere  darker  [Temminck 
describes  it  as  flesh  coloured  ;]  iris  hazel ; 
feet  gray  or  light-brown.  Total  length  exceed- 
ing four  feet.  The  female  is  larger  than  the 
male.  The  young  have  a whitish  down  varied 
with  brown  on  the  head  and  neck ; the  rest  of 
the  body  very  bright  yellow,  marked  with  great 
spots  of  gray  or  white.  It  is  a native  of  the 
mountainous  parts  of  the  north  of  Europe,  Sile- 1 
sia,  the  Tyrol,  Dalmatia  (where  it  is  very 


VUTTOMS. 

numerous),  Spain  (abundant  near  Gibraltar) 
the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  Turkey,  the  Grecian* 
Archipelago,  the  north  of  Persia,  and  the 
north  of  Africa.  The  nest  of  this  Vulture 
is  generally  formed  upon  the  most  elevated! 
and  inaccessible  rocks  but  it  often  builds  on. 
the  highest  forest-trees,  and  in  Sardinia  on 
the  loftiest  oaks,  where  the  nest  of  brushwood 
and  roots  is  more  than  three  feet  in  diameter. 
The  eggs,  which  are  generally  two  in  number, 
though  some  state  that  it  occasionally  lays 
as  many  as  four,  are  of  a dull-greenish  or: 
grayish-white,  slightly  marked  with  pale  red- 
dish spots,  and  with  a rough  surface.  Like  all 
the  other  Vulturidi r,  it  feeds  principally  upon 
dead  carcasses,  to  which  it  is  frequently  attracted 
in  very  considerable  numbers.  “ When  it  has 
once  made  a lodgment  upon  its  prey,  it  rarely 
quits  the  banquet  while -a  morsel  of  flesh  remains, 
so  that  itis  not  uncommon  to  sec  it  perched  upon  a 
putrefying  corpse  for  several  successive  days.  It 
never  attempts  to  carry  off  a portion  even  to 
satisfy  its  young,  but  feeds  them  bv  disgorging 
the  half-digested  morsel  from  its  maw.  Some- 
times, but  very  rarely,  it  makes  its  prey  of  living 
victims,  and  even  then  of  such  only  as  are  in- 
capable of  offering  the  smallest  resistance  ; for 
in  a contest  for  superiority  it  has  not  that  ad- 
vantage which  is  possessed  by  the  Falcon  tribes, 
of  lacerating  its  enemy  with  its  talons,  and 
must  therefore  rely  upon  its  beak  alone.  It  is 
only  however  when  no  other  mode  of  satiating 
its  appetite  presents  itself,  that  it  has  recourse 
to  the  destruction  of  other  animals  for  its  subsis- 
tence. After  feeding,  it  is  seen  fixed  for  hours 
in  one  unvaried  posture,  patiently  waiting  until 
the  work  of  digestion  is  completed,  and  the 
stimulus  of  hunger  is  renewed,  to  enable  and  to 
urge  it  to  mount  again  into  the  upper  regions  ot 
the  air,  and  fly  about  in  quest  of  its  necessary 
food.  If  violently  disturbed  after  a full  meal, 
it  is  incapable  of  flight  until  it  has  disgorged  the 
contents  of  its  stomach  ; lightened  of  which, 
and  freed  from  their  debilitating  effects,  it  is 
immediately  in  a condition  to  soar  to  such  a 
pitch  as,  in  spite  of  its  magnitude,  to  become 
invisible  to  human  sight.  In  captivity  it  seems 
to  have  no  other  desire  than  that  of  obtaining 
its  regular  supply  of  food.  So  long  as  that  is 
afforded  it,  it  manifests  a perfect  indifference  to 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed.” 
(Bennett.) 

(8654)  VUNDOOROO  AVOOD. 

Vumlooroo  knrrn,  Tki,. 

(8655)  VUTTOMS.  In  Southern  India  pieces 
of  cast  steel,  as  they  come  from  the  crucible.  . 
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WALLICHIA. 


WATCHES. 


w. 


(8656)  WALAN,  the  name  of  a tree  in 
Amboy na,  which  was  first  described  and  figured 
by  Ruinphius,  in  his  ‘ Herbarium  Amboinense,’ 
and  called  by  him  Ichthyoctonos  montann.  It  is 
al  large  tree,  and  much  valued  by. the  natives  of 
the  island  in  which  it  grows.  It  is  very  rare,  and 
the  description  of  Ruinphius  is  too  imperfect  to 
allow  at  present  of  its  being  assigned  to  any 
particular  division  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  isle  of  Amboyna  use  the 
bark  of  the  roots  for  catching  fish.  Before  it  is 
used  for  this  purpose  it  is  powdered,  and  the 
process  by  the  natives  is  always  attended  with  a 
peculiar  ceremony.  The  bark  of  the  root  is  the 
part  of  the  tree  employed,  and  when  it  is  collect- 
ed for  fishing,  a large  party  attends-  It  is  pow- 
dered by  a single  individual  with  a large  stone, 
and  whilst  this  process  is  going  on,  the  rest  lie 
round  the  stone  in  a circle;  when  all  is  over,  a 
signal  is  given  by  one  of  them  crowing  like  a 
cock ; they  then  arise  and  collect  the  powder  into 
little  baskets  which  is  reserved  for  use.  In  catch- 
ing the  fish  other  ceremonies  are  employed 
The  party  goes  in  the  morning  early,  and  after 
throwing  the  powder  upon  the  water  and  mixing 
it  till  it  foams,  they  cast  a net  over  the  river,  and 
then  retire  from  the  r.ver,  maintaining  a death- 
like silence  till  the 'poison  has  acted  on  the  fish 
In  the  course  of  an  hour  the  net  is  generally 
found  full  of  half-dead  fish.  The  fish  will  re- 
cover from  the  effect  of  the  poison  if  thrown  into 
fresh-water,  and  are  quite  wholesome  as  food, 
although  they  will  not  keep  so  long  as  fish  caught 
by  other  means.  Rumphius  procured  some  of 
the  bark,  and,  omitting  the  ceremonies,  found  it 
a very  successful  mode  of  fishing. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(8657)  WALK  ERA,  a genus  of  Plants  named 
after  Richard  Walker,  D.  1).,  founder  of  the  bo- 
tanic garden  at  Cambridge.  It  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  Ochnacece,  and  is  known  by  possess- 
ing 5 petals,  5 stamens  with  ovate  anthers ; an 
obovatcly  kidney-shaped  fruit,  which  is  a drupe ; 
an  inverted  embryo  with  a hooked  beak.  There 
are  two  species  of  this  genus  known.  W.  serra- 
ta  has  serrate  crenate  leaves,  racemes  of  flowers 
somewhat  corymbose,  and  the  lobes  of  the  calyx 
lanceolate.  It  is  a native  of  Malabar  and  Cey- 
lon, and  has  yellowish  flowers  and  reddish  fruit 
Ihe  roots  and  leaves  are  very  bitter,  and  are 
ised  in  decoction  by  the  inhabitants  of  Malabar 
is  a tonic  and  anthelmintic.  W.  inlegrifolia  is 
i native  of  French  Guyana,  and  has  entire  leaves 
—Eng.  Oyc. 

(8658)  WALLFLOWER,  Cheibantiius. 

(8659)  WALLICHIA,  a genus  of  Plants  be- 
onDUlbr  to  the  natural  order  Jiyllneriacea , nam- , 
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ed  in  honor  of  the  late  l)r.  Wnllich,  snperinfen- 
dant  of  the  East  India  Company’s  Botanical  Gar- 
den at  Calcutta.——.®////.  Ct/c. 

(8660)  WALLICHIA  OB  LONG  IFOLI  A,  the 

Ooh  of  the  Lepchns,  a palm  which  grows  in  Sik- 
kim. It  affords  an  admirable  fodder  for  horses, 
who  prefer  it  to  any  other  green  food  lo  be  had 
in  those  mountains. — Hooker  Fol.  I.  p.  143 
(8661)  WALNUTS. 


Akroot  Jowz,  Ivhusif, 
Arab. 

Noix,  Fr. 

Akroot,  Guz,  Hind. 


Char-mughz,  Geerdig- 
han,  Jouz-i  roomie, 
Pkrs. 

Okher.  Nep. 


The  fruit  of  a large  tree  ( Juglans  regia),  indi- 
genous to  Ieisia,  and  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  has  long  been  introdu- 
ced into  Gieat  Britain.  Ihe  fruit  is  a prettv 
large,  smooth,  ovate  nut,  containing  an  oily  kernel, 
divided  into  four  lobes,  they  are  made  into 
pickle  and  ketsup ; and  the  dried  ones  are  served 
up,  in  a bruised  state,  at  desserts.  Persian 
walnuts  are  the  most  esteemed,  and  are  the  only 
sort  met  with  in  India.— Faulkner.  See  Jug- 
lans. 

(8662)  WALNU P INDlAN.-Yide  Aleurites 

TltltlLOBA. 

(8663)  WALNU TS,  UKROT,  grow  on  the 
Himalayas  and  Cashmere.  Walnuts  are  occa- 
sionally brought  from  Rangoon ; but  it  is  not 
certain  that  they  are  the  produce  of  the  indi<>en- 
ous  walnut  Juglans  argata  tree  of  Tenasseriin.— 
Mason. 

(8664)  WALSURA  PISCIDIA. 


Joe-boe,  Burm. 


Wallursi,  Tel. 

Walsura,  Tamul. 

A native  of  the  Circar  mountains ; flowers 
during  the  cold  season.  Roxburgh  informs  us 
that  the  bark  thrown  into  ponds  intoxicates  the 
hsh,  which  are  consequently  very  easily  ta- 

Cl  16  ‘1S 1 ave  not  denied  unwholesome 
—0  Shaitghnessy.  Walsura  piscidiu  is  very 
plentiful  in  the  Pegu  and  Tounghoo  Forests,  as 
well  as  m the  Tharawaddey  Forests.  The  tim- 
ber is  large,  heavy  and  strong.  Wood,  white 
colored,  adapted  to  every  purpose  of  house-build- 
ing. — McClelland. 

(8665)  WALSURA  ROBUSTA.  Another 
species  of  Walsura,  (Robusta)  exists  in  Svlhet, 
but  the  bark  !s  not  employed  as  a fish  poison. 
— U oka  tig /messy,  page  247. 

(8666)  WANEDILE.  A rather  hard 
close  even-grained,  heavy  Ceylon  wood. 

(8667)  WATCHES. 

Guryall,  Guz.  IIiND. 

Salnit,  Pers. 

Kurmaiinue  taschasu,  Rus. 


fine, 


Montrcs,  Fit, 

Uliren  Tasckcnuhren, 
Geu, 


WATER  FOWL. 


WATER-LILY. 


Oriuoli  <ia  tuscu,  o da  sac- 
coccia,  It. 


Itelnges 

Si>. 


de  fallriquera, 


Are  pocket  time  pieces  composed  of  wheels 
and  pinions, — a regulator  to  direct  the  quickness 
or  slowness  of  the  wheels,  and  a spiral  spring 
which  communicates  motion  to  the  whole.  Water- 
ston. — • Faulkner. 


(8668)  WATERCRESS.  Nasturtium  The 
leaves,  loot  putha.  The  seeds,  hurufs,  Herb 
(recent)  and  seeds  of  Nasturtium  officinale.  The 
Water  Cress  is  a native  of  Great  Britain.  Is 
generally  raised  from  slips.  It  thrives  best  in 
running  streams,  and  is  to  be  had  all  the  year 
round.  It  is  grown  from  seed  in  beds  near  a 
water  course,  and  the  supply  may  be  kept  up  for 
any  length  of  time.  A small  black  caterpillar  is 
very  destructive  lo  it  : the  only  remedy  is  flood- 
ing the  plants  for  a short  time. — Jeffrey. 

(8669)  WATER  FOWL.  An  enormous 
quantity  of  water  fowl  breed  in  Tibet  including 
many  Indian  species  that  migrate  no  further 
north.  The  natives  Collect  their  eggs  for  the 
markets  at  Jigalzi,  Giantehi,  and  Lhassa,  along 
the  banks  of  the  Yam  river,  Ramchoo,  and 
Yarbru  and  Docheu  lakes.  Amongst  other 
birds  the  Sara,  or  great  crane  of  India  (see 
“Turner’s  Tibet,”  p.  212),  repairs  to  these 
enormous  elevations  to  breed.  The  fact  of  birds 
characteristic  of  the  tropics  dwelling  for  months 
in  such  climates  is  a very  instructive  one,  and 
should  be  borne  in  mind  in  our  speculations 
upon  the  climate  supposed  to  be  indicated  by  the 
imbedded  bones  of  birds. — Hooker,  Him.  Jour. 
Vol.  II.  page  161. 

About  two  days  journey  from  Delhi  is  the 
Nujjufghur  j heel,  a great  marsh  covered  with 
water  fowl.  The  method  of  capturing  them 
there,  accords  with  the  practice  that  obtains  in 
other  parts  of  India.  Earthen  vessels,  wide 
enough  to  admit  a man’s  head  into  them  and 
perfo rated  with  small  holes,  are  allowed  to  float 
about  for  days  on  the  surface  of  this  “ Jheel,” 
until  the  ducks,  teals,  and  water-fowl  in  general, 
seeing  them  daily,  become  quite  accustomed  to 
the  sight  and  fearlessly  swim  around  and  even 
approach  and  peck  at  them.  This  preparatory 
step,  is  followed  by  the  fowler  supplying  himself 
with  a wooden  float,  strong  enough  to  support 
him.  Using  it  like  a hobby-horse  under  him, 
he  launches  himself  into  the  swamp  with  an 
earthern  vessel  over  his  head,  of  a similar  size 
and  kind  and  similarly  perforated  as  those  indica- 
ted above.  The  float  is  dispensed  with  in  many 
parts  of  the  marsh  that  are  shallow.  The  lowler 
likewise  supplies  himself  with  a bag  of  net  work, 
which  is  tied  round  his  waist,  and  thus  equipped 
he  silently  paddles  himself  along  with  his  hands 
under  water,  until  he  gets  among  the  earthern 
vessels  and  fairly  amid  the  birds.  He  com- 
mences his  task  by  quietly  and  patiently  pulling 
them  down  one  by  one  by  their  legs,  and  putting 
them  into  the  bag,  which  is  so  well  adjusted 


round  his  person,  that  the  struggles  of  the  birds  • 
do  not  scare  away  the  rest.  Borne  use  small  ' 
baskets  of  wicker  work  with  a lid  of  the  same 
material  which  answer  the  purpose  better.  When 
the  bag  or  basket  is  full,  the  fowler  recedes  to 
the  spot  whence  he  set  out  on  his  aquatic  expedi- 
tion and  there  empties  the  contents  into  a basket 
large  enough  to  contain  about  four  or  five  times . 
the  number  of  the  small  one  and  then  begins 
anew.  Large  nets  are  also  laid  out  on  favorable 
sites,  towards  which  the  ducks  &c.,  are  driven 
and  are  thus  taken  in  great  numbers.  Mr.  French 
was  not  aware  it  the  decoy-bird  is  known  among 
the  natives  or  if  they  adopt  one  as  a 'means  of 
entrapping  others  of  its  species.  These  helpless 
creatures  are  sold  at  from  25  to  30  for  a Rupee 
which  itself  is  an  indication  of  t heir  being  very 
numerous  and  numerously  caught. — Tour  of  India 
by  French,  Page  103. 

In  China,  the  fenny  margins  oflakes  and  rivers 
and  the  marshes  on  the  sea-coasts,  afford  both 
food  and  shelter  to  innumerable  flocks  of  water- 
fowl.  The  banks  along  the  wide  delta  of  the 
Pearl  river  and  the  islands  in  it,  are  frequented 
by  immense  flocks  of  geese  teal,  ducks  and  other 
birds ; and  they  are  likewise  very  abundant  and 
tame  along  the  inland  water-courses.  Ducks  are 
sometimes  caught  by  persons  who  first  cover  their 
heads  with  a gourd  pierced  with  holes,  and  then 
made  into  the  water,  where  the  birds  are  feeding  ; 
these  previously  accustomed  to  empty  calabashes 
floating  about  on  the  water,  allow  the  fowler  to 
approach  and  are  pulled  under  without  difficulty. 
The  wild  goose  caught  on  the  shores  of  the  Pearl 
river  and  the  common  goose  of  Chinese  farm- 
yards do  not  differ  much,  both  of  them  being  a 
plain  ashy  grey  color  with  a large  knob  at  the 
base  of  the  upper  mandible,  the  domesticated 
species  is  almost  too  gross  for  the  table  from  the 
ease  with  which  it  fattens.  This  bird  and  the 
mandarin  ducks  are  both  considered  as  emblems 
of  conjugal  fidelity  and  a pair  of  one  or  the  other 
usually  form  part  of  weddimr  processions.  The 
epithet  mandarin  is  applied  to  this  beautiful  fowl, 
and  also  to  a species  of  orange  simply  because  of 
their  excellence  and  beauty  over  other  species  of 
the  same  genus  and  not  as  some  writers  have  in- 
ferred, because  they  are  appropriated  to  officers 
of  Government. — Williams  Middle  Kingdom, 
page  263.  The  yuen-yang,  as  the  Chinese  call  this 
duck  is  the  native  of  the  central  provinces  and  is 
reared  chiefly  for  its  beauty.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  variegated  birds  known,  vying  with  the 
humming  birds  and  parrots  in  the  diversified 
tents  of  its  plumage,  if  it  does  not  equal  them  for 
brilliancy. — Williams’ Middle  Kingdom,  page  261. 

(8670)  WATER-LILY,  the  common  name 
for  the  species  of  the  family  Nymphaaccct . 
[NympiI/EADE.-e.]  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  the  largest  of  the  tribe  is  the  Victoria  Begin. 
This  splendid  plant,  in  the  dimensions  of  its 
leaves,  their  varied  tints,  the  colour,  size,  aiiu  * 
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WATERS,  MINERAL. 

fragrance  of  its  flowers,  may  deservedly  be  called 
the  queen  of  flowers.  The  following  is  the  ac- 
count of  its  discovery  by  Sir  Robert  Schomburgh: 
— “ It  was  on  the  1st  of  January,  while  contend- 
ing with  the  difficulties  nature  opposed  in  differ- 
ent forms  to  our  progress  up  the  river  Berbice, 
that  we  arrived  at  a point  where  the  river  ex- 
panded and  formed  a currentless  basin.  Some 
object  on  the  southern  extremity  of  this  basin 
attracted  my  attention  ; it  was  impossible  to  form 
any  idea  what  it  could  be,  and,  animating  the 
crew  to  increase  the  rate  of  their  paddling,  we 
were  shortly  afterwards  opposite  the  object  that- 
had  raised  my  curiosity — a vegetable  wonder. 
All  calamities  were  forgotten  ; I felt  as  a botanist, 
and  felt  myself  rewarded; — a gigantic  leaf,  from 
five  to  six  feet  in  diameter,  salver-shaped,  with  a 
broad  rim,  of  a light  green  above  and  a vivid 
crimson  below',  resting  on  the  water.  Quite  in 
character  with  the  wonderful  leaf  was  the  luxuri- 
ant flower,  consisting  of  many  hundred  petals, 
passing  in  alternate  tints  from  pure  white  to  rose 
and  pink.  The  smooth  water  was  covered  with 
the  blossoms,  and  as  I rowed  from  one  to  the 
other  I always  observed  something  new  to  ad- 
mire.” The  leaves  are  very  large,  measuring  five 
or  six  feet  in  diameter.  They  have  an  orbicular 
form,  the  upper  surface  is  bright  green,  and  they 
are  furnished  with  a rim  round  the  margin  from 
3 to  5 inches  in  height  ; on  the  inside  the  rim 
has  a green  colour,  and  on  the  outside,  like  the 
under  surface  of  the  leaf,  it  is  of  a bright  crim- 
son ; they  have  prominent  ribs,  which  project 
an  inch  high,  radiating  from  a common  centre  ; 
these  are  crossed  by  a membrane,  giving  the 
whole  the  appearance  of  a spider’s  web  ; the 
whole  leaf  is  beset  with  prickles,  and  when  young 
is  convolute.  The  calyx  is  4-leaved,  each  sepal 
is  7 inches  in  length  and  4 inches  broad  ; the 
corolla  covers  the  calyx  with  hundreds  of  petals  ; 
when  first  opened  it  is  of  a white  colour,  but 
subsequently  changes  to  pink;  it  is  very  fragrant. 
Like  all  other  water-lilies,  its  petals  and  stamens 
pass  into  each  other,  a petal  often  being  found 
sui  mounted  with  half  an  anther.  rlhe  seeds  are 
numerous,  and  imbedded  in  a spongy  substance. 
This  plant  has  by  some  botanists  been  placed 
in  the  genus  Euryale , whilst  Liudley  thinks  it  is 
nearer  Nymphaafcom  which  it  differs  in  the  sepals 
and  petals  being  distinct,  the  papilla  of  the  sti-nna 
being  prolonged  into  a horn,  and  the  changin'- 
colour  of  its  petals.  This  splendid  plant  has 
now  been  successfully  cultivated  in  many  of  the 
hot  houses  of  England.  Beautiful  specimens 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew, 
and  at  the  Cyrstal  Palace,  Sydenham.—  Eng.  Cyc. 

(8671)  AT ER  LILY.  Vide  Nelumbium 

AND  N YMPIIiEA. 

(8672)  WATERS,  MINERAL.  Mineral 
waters  derive  their  distinctive  characters  from 
the  formations  or  strata  through  which  they  flow. 


WA-WEI. 

Those  of  the  primitive  formations  are  almost  all 
therma’,  and  generally  possess  a high  tempe- 
rature. Those  of  the  older  secondary  formations 
are  generally  of  a lower  temperature.  The 
newer,  secondary,  and  the  tertiary  strata, 
give  forth  cool  mineral  waters.  The  chemi- 
cal contents — sulphuretted  hydrogen,  free  car- 
bonic acid,  carbonate  of  soda,  other  salts 
of  soda  and  of  lime,  silica,  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, oxide  of  iron,  free  sulphuric  and  muriatic 
acids — vary  in  almost  every  individual  case;  but' 
there  is  a general  tendency  in  mineral  waters 
from  the  primary  formations  to  a sort  of  simi- 
larity of  chemical  contents,  and  so  likewise  in 
respect  to  the  secondary  and  tertiary  formations. 
Leaving  out  thermal  waters,  which  are  not  de- 
signated mineral  waters  unless  for  some  addi- 
tional quality  besides  their  high  temperature, 
mineral  waters  are  often  classed  into  saline,  alka- 
line, chalybeate,  and  sulphureous.  Most  of  the 
celebrated  Spas  belong  to  one  or  other  of  these 
four  classes, — the  Cheltenham,  Leamington, 
Harrogate,  Carlsbad,  Marienbad,  Kissingen, 
Wiesbaden,  Seidlitz,  and  Baden  Baden  waters 
are  saline-aperient,  some  hot  and  some  cold  ; 
or,  rather,  it  should  be  said  that  some  of  the 
springs  at  these  places  are  saline-aperient  : 
for  there  are  other  springs  at  the  same  towns 
possessing  very  different  qualities.  Alkaline 
waters  are  met  with  at  Bath,  Cheltenham, 
Leamington,  Harrogate,  Scarborough,  Carls- 
bad, Marienbad,  Kissingen,  Toplitz,  Wiesba- 
den, Vichy,  and  many  other  places.  Among 
the  places  at  which  chalybeat  waters,  or  water 
in  which  the  iron  is  associated  with  much  free 
carbonic-acid  gas,  are  met  with,  are  Tonbridge, 
Harrogate,  Brighton,  Peterhead,  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle.  Spa,  Pyrmont,  Schwalbach,  Marienbad, 
and  Seltzer.  Sulphureous  waters  are  found  at 
Moffat,  Askern,  Harrogate,  Aix  la  Chapelle,  and 
oilier  places.  It  will  be  seen  that  Harrogate 
possesses  a large  variety  of  these  mineralized 
waters.  A small  number  of  springs  contain 
iodine,  and  are  on  that  account  useful  in  certain 
maladies.  There  are  springs  of  this  kind  at 
Tewkesbury,  Cheltenham,  Gucester,  Learning- 
ton,  Builth,  Llandrindod,  and  Kreuznach.  Some 
others  contain  a little  bromine,  and  a few  con- 
tain both  iodine  and  bromine.  — Tomlinson.  See 
Hot  springs;  Mineral  Waters;  Springs 
and  Thermal  springs. 

(8673)  WA-WEI  A vegetable  poison  used 
by  the  natives  of  the  Somali  Coast  and  others 
in  the  interior  of  Africa,  for  poisoning  their 
arrows.  It  is  an  inspissated  decoction  of  the 
root  of  a tree  which  is  not  determined,  but  is 
supposed  by  Dr.  Cleghorn  to  be  one  of  the 
Laganiaccse  or  Apocynaeese.  It  is  used  both  in 
hunting  and  in  war,  and  is  said  not  to  be  poison- 
ous if  swallowed. — Madras  Museum,  Captain  L. 
Playfair. 
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(8674)  WAX,  Bees  Wax. 


Shuma,  Arab. 

La,  Chin. 

Miettie,  Cyng. 
Wasch,  Dot. 

Lire,  Fk.  . 

Wraclis,  Ger. 

Mome,  Guz.  Hind. 
Cera,  It. 


Cera-albn,  Lat. 
Lelin,  Mal. 
Moom.  Feus. 
Wosk,  Hus. 
Siktha,  Sans. 
Cera,  Sr. 
Melloogoo,  Tam. 
Minum,  Tel. 


Wax,  an  organic  product  of  considerable  im- 
portance, is  obtained  from  different  sources,  the 
chief  of  which  is  the  bee-hive,  where  it  is  used 
by  the  bees  in  the  formation  of  their  cells.  It 
has  long  been  a matter  of  dispute  among  natu- 
ralists, whether  the  bee  collects  wax  already 
formed  in  plants,  or  secretes  it  from  sugar  in  the 
mechanism  of  its  body.  The  latter  view  of  the 
case,  in  accordance  with  the  originial  observa- 
tions of  Huber,  is. that  which  is  now  generally 
adopted.  It  appears  that  those  working  bees, 
to  which  the  manufacture  of  wax  is  assigned, 
take  a quantity  of  honey  or  sugar  into  their 
stomachs,  suspend  themselves  in  a festoon,  by 
each  insect  attaching  the  claws  of  its  fore-legs  to 
those  of  the  hind  pair  of  the  insect  above  it,  and 
in  this  way,  forming  a number  of  festoons  cross- 
ing one  another  in  all  directions,  they  appear 
like  a dense  curtain,  lhey  remain  in  this  posi- 
tion for  24  hours,  during  which  the  secretion 
of  wax  takes  place.  The  secretion  is  formed 
in  certain  membranous  bags  in  the  body  of 
the  bee  ; and,  as  the  secretion  goes  on,'  the 
wax  oozes  through  the  membrane,  and  forms  in 
thin  plates  on  the  outside.  The  process  be- 
ing complete,  one  of  the  insects  detaches  it- 
self from  the  rest,  proceeds  to  the  top  of 
the  hive,  and  begins  to  build.  It  grasps  one 
of  the  plates  of  wax  by  means  of  a pincer, 
formed  at  one  of  the  joints  of  the  leg,  and  draws 
it  forward,  when  it  is  conveyed  by  one  of  the 
fore-claws  to  the  mouth.  The  insect,  with  its 
mandibles  and  proboscis,  reduces  the  plate  to 
a riband  of  wax,  softening  it  with  a frothy  kind 
of  liquor,  which  makes  it  white  and  ductile, 
1 he  other  insects  proceed  in  a similar  manner, 
and  with  such  celerity,  that  in  a new  hive,  a 
comb  20  inches  long  by  7 or  8 inches  broad, 
will  be  constructed  in  24  hours,  and  in  five  or 
six  days  the  hive  will  be  half  filled.  The  wax 
thus  produced  is  more  or  less  yellow  in  colour, 
and  has  an  odour  resembling  that  of  honey, 
The  beautiful  geometrical  form  in  which  it  is 
arranged  in  the  honeycomb  is  well  known. 
When  the  wax  has  served  its  purpose  in  the 
domestic  economy  of  the  hive,  it  is  collected  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  by  first  allowing  the 
honey  to  drain  off,  or  to  be  pressed  out,  and 
then  boiling  the  combs  in  water,  with  frequent 
stirring,  that  the  wax  may  not  burn.  In  this 
way  the  combs  are  completely  melted,  and  the 
through  hair-bags,  which 
as  any  wax  continues 
t sediment  remaining  in 


liquid  is  then  poured 
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the  bags  is  also  boiled  over  again,  and  more 
wax  extracted  from  it,  During  the  operation 
the  wax  from  each  bag  is  received  in  a vessel  of 
told  water  placed  beneath  it,  and  answering  the 
double  purpose  ol  cooling  the  wax,  and  prevent- 
ing it  from  sticking.  The  wax  is  melted  a 
second  and  a third  time,  and  passed  through 
bags  ot  increasing  fineness  on  each  occasion* 
Lastly,  it  is  melted  once  more  without  water, 
and  poured  into  pans  or  moulds  wider  at  the 
top  than  at  the  bottom,  and  wetted  with  cold 
water  to  prevent  sticking.  The  conical  shape  of 
the  cake  thus  produced  is  advantageous  in  two 
ways  ; it  is  more  easily  disengaged  from  the  pan, 
and  it  has  all  its  sediment  or  dioss  collected  into 
a small  space  at  the  under  surface,  and  there  is 
consequently  less  waste  in  removing  it.  The 
moulds  are  kept  in  a warm  room  until  the  wax 
has  solidified,  otherwise  the  cakes  are  apt  to 
crack  across  the  middle.  This  method,  though 
commonly  employed,  is  tedious,  consumes  much 
firing,  and  wastes  a considerable  amount  of  wax  ; 
for  these  successive  meltings  and  removal  of 
dross  cannot  be  effected  without  loss.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  expedite  the  process;  and 
those  ot  Mr.  Bagster  “ The  Management  of 
Bees,”  by  Samuel  Bagster,  jun.  London,  1834, 
recommend  themselves  by  their  simplicity.  This 
gentleman  gives  directions  for  obtaining  a market- 
able wax  from  the  combs  by  a single  operation, 
without  either  straining  or  pressing,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  In  an  earthen  vessel,  much  nar- 
rower at  bottom  than  at  top,  is  placed  water  and 
aquafortis,  in  the  proportion  of  I ounce  of  the 
latter  to  every  quart  of  the  former.  When 
these  are  well  blended,  as  many  good  wax- 
combs  are  put  in  as  will  reach,  when  melted,  to 
within  a finger’s  length  of  the  top  of  the 
pan.  The  pan  is  'hen  set  on  a clear  fire,  and 
stirred  while  the  wax  is  melting,  and  until  it 
has  boiled  long  enough  to  liqueify  the  whole 
completely.  It  is  then  removed  from  the  fire, 
and  allowed  to  cool  gradually.  The  wax  then 
forms  into  a cake  at  the  top,  and,  the  impurities 
are  underneath  : these  arrange  themselves  in 
two  layers,  the  lowest  of  which  consists  almost 
entirely  of  dross,  hut  the  next  contains  a certain 
amount  of  wax.  When  the  cake  of  wax  is  turn- 
ed out  of  the  pan,  both  these  drossy  layers  are 
removed,  leaving  the  cake  pure ; but  the  upper 
drossy  layer  is  boiled  over  again  with  more 
combs,  and  witli  any  scrapings  which  it  may 
have  been  necessary  to  make  from  the  upper 
surface  of  the  wax  in  order  to  leave  it  quite  free 
from  extraneous  matters.  Old  combs  that  have 
wax  in  them,  or  other  descriptions  of  refuse 
that  have  been  pressed,  but  yet  retain  a 
considerable  portion  of  wax,  are  pressed  down 
in  a close  tub  or  vessel  in  a house  for  five 
weeks.  This  causes  the  impurities  to  fer- 
ment and  rot,  without  affecting  the  wax,  which 
may  then  be  treated  as  above  described,  and  will 
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yield  a tine  yellow  wax,  little  inferior  to  that  of 
the  best  combs.  Where  very  great  purity  is  re- 
quired, the  best  empty  virgin  combs  are  put  into 
ibe  same  kind  of  vessel  employed  in  the  pre- 
ceding process,  but  with  only  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  water,  to  keep  the  wax  from  burning  The 
pan  is  then  set  over  a clear  fire,  and  stirred  until 
it  boils.  At  this  time  a clear  yellow  froth  be- 
gins to  rise  up,  which  froth  is  to  be  skimmed  off 
iuto  a pan  placed  close  at  baud.  The  fire  must 
be  so  managed  that  this  froth  shall  continue  to 
rise  without  boiling  over,  and  a succession  of 
skimmings  are  thus  obtained  which  form  a very 
pure  description  of  wax.  When  r.o  more  froth 
will  rise,  the  residue  is  turned  out  into  a vessel 
of  cold  water,  and  can  be  boiled  up  again  with 
other  combs.  This  method  is  only  available  with  a 
fine  comb.  By  the  above  processes,  bees-wax  is 
freed  from  impurities,  but  is  not  dej  rived  of  its 
natural  yellow  colour.  For  the  greater  number 
of  uses  to  which  the  substance  is  appropriated, 
it  is,  however,  necessary  that  the  wax  should  be 
rendered  perfectly  white.  This  is  effected  by  ex- 
posing it  in  thin  ribands  on  a bleaching  ground, 
where  it  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  light,  air, 
and  moisture,  and  loses  both  colour  and  odour. 
Similar  substances,  but  obtained  from  the  ve- 
getable world,  are  of  far  less  importance  than  the 
product  of  the  bee,  yet  they  are  deserving  of  no- 
tice. Several  species  of  myrtle  ( Myrica ) yield  the 
product,  called  Myrtle-wax.  This  is  especially 
obtained  from  Myrica  cerifera,  which  flourishes 
in  Louisiana,  the  berries  of  which  are  incrusted 
with  wax.  By  boiling  these  in  water,  a quantity 
of  hard  brittle  wax  of  a pale  green  colour  is  ob- 
tained, of  the  specific  gravity  101 5,  the  fusing- 
point  being  110°.  A somewhat  similar  wax  is 
obtained  from  Myrica  cordifolia,  a shrub  which 
grows  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  stems 
and  leaves  of  palm-trees  also  secrete  the  sub- 
stance called  Palm-ivux.  Such  is  the  hard  brittle 
greenish  yellow  wax  which  we  obtain  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  It  is  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and 
ether;  it  fuses  at  about  163°.  A white  and  crys- 
taline  wax,  resembling  spermaceti,  is  obtained 
from  a kind  of  sumach,  Rhus  succedauenm,  and 
is  known  in  commerce  as  Chinese  or  Japan  wax. 
It  is  soluable  in  naphtha,  but  scarcely  so  in  al- 
cohol and  in  boiling  ether.  It  forms  a soluble 
soap  when  boiled  in  a solution  of  caustic  potash. 
It  fuses  at  about  180°.  Another  wax,  having  the 
same  fusing  point,  is  found  upon  a hard  and 
ligneous  variety  of  the  sugar-cane,  and  is 
known  as  sugar-cane  wax  and  cerosine.  This 
is  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  but  sparingly  so 
in  boiling  ether.  By  boiling  the  bark  of  the 
cork-tree,  Quercus  suber,  in  alcohol,  and  dis- 
tilling off  the  alcohol,  a quantity  of  yellow  crys- 
tals are  obtained  which  form  cork-tree  wax, 
which  may  be  purified  by  repeated  solution  and 
crystallization.  Nitric  acid  converts  this  sub- 
stance into  a peculiar  acid,  called  cerinic  acid. 
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The  demand  for  wax  is  great  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries,  where  gigantic  candles  of  this  sub- 
stance are  required  for  the  service  of  the  several 
altars  ; but  the  great  improvement  in  the  manu- 
facture of  composite  candles  has  reduced  the 
demand  for  wax  candles  as  an  article  of  domestic 
use-  For  the  manufacture  of  wax  candles  and 
tapers,  see  Candle.  The  amount  of  wax  pro- 
duced in  England  is  very  large,  but  a consi- 
derable quantity  is  likewise  imported  from 
abroad.  In  1840,  nearly  4,000  cwts.  were  im- 
ported from  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  nearly 
2,000  cwts.  from  Tripoli,  Tunis,  &c.,  and  more 
than  1,000  cwts.  from  the  East  India  Company’s 
territories.  This  was  at  a time  when  the  very 
heavy  duty  of  10s.  per  cict.  was  laid  upon  this 
article.  In  1S42,  the  duty  was  reduced  to  Is. 
and  2s.  the  cwt.  The  adulteration  of  this  sub- 
stance was  great  during  the  existence  of  the 
heavy  duties,  and  is  still  practised  to  a less 
extent.  The  adulterants  of  yellow  wax  are  earth, 
pea-meal,  resin,  &c.  Those  of  white  wax  are 
white  oxide  of  lead,  white  tallow,  and  potato- 
starch.  Oxide  of  lead  may  be  detected  by  simply 
melting  the  wax  in  water,  when  the  oxide  falls  to 
the  bottom ; tallow  is  discovered  by  the  dull 
opaque  white  which  it  gives  to  the  wax,  and  starch 
is  detected  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  which 
carbonizes  the  starch  without  acting  on  the  wax. 
— Tomlinson.  In  India,  Wax  is  obtained  from 
West  Coast  of  Africa,  Barbary,  Malabar,  Zanzi- 
bar, and  in  small  quantities  from  the  West 
Indies,  Lnited  States,  Germany,  France,  &c. 
— TPaterston.  In  1851,  Vegetable  wax  was 
sent  from  Shanghae,  in  China ; from  St. 
Domingo,  in  the  northern  parts  of  which  the 
plant  is  indigenous;  and  a remarkable  speci- 
men from  Japan.  This  substance,  from  its  high 
melting  point  and  other  physical  characteristics, 
has  of  late  attracted  a good  deal  of  attention  ; it 
is  admirably  suited  as  a material  for  the  manu- 
facture of  candles. — Simmonds.  The  wax-insect 
tree  of  China,  says  Mr.  Fortune,  is  no  doubt  a 
species  of  ash  (fraxinus).  It  grows  abundantly 
on  the  banks  of  ponds  and  canals  in  the  province 
of  Chekiang , and  a small  quantity  of  wax  is 
also  produced  in  this  province.  I was  indebted 
to  Dr.  McCarter  of  Ningpo,  for  some  beautiful 
specimens  of  the  fresh  insect  upon  the  branches 
of  this  tree.  This  insect  has  been  named  Coccus 
pela  by  Mr.  Westwood.  When  fully  developed  on 
the  trees  it  has  a most  remarkable  appearance  ; 
they  seem  as  if  covered  with  flakes  of  snow.  The 
wax  is  an  article  of  great  value  in  Chinese  com- 
merce, and  a small  portion  is  exported.— For- 
tune's Residence , p.  146, 

(8675)  WAX  CANDLES.  Various  descrip- 
tions of  wax  candles  were  formerly  made  in  In- 
dia. 
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(8677)  WAX  OIL.  Oleum  Ceu^e.  Bees 
wax  submitted  to  destructive  distillation  with  the 
addition  of  a little  salt  yields  an  empyreumatic 
oil  which  is  much  used  in  medicine  by  Native 
Medicinists. — M.  E.  J.  R. 

(8678)  WAX  PLANT.  Hoy  a Caunosa. 

(8679)  WE  BEE,  A COEYMBOSA.  Schlieb. 

Terana  pullutn,  Tam. 

The  fruit  of  this  plant  is  a small  black  berry 
which  is  eaten  by  the  poor  people.  It  is  the  pro- 
duce of  a beautiful  shrub  of  the  class  Pentftndria 
and  order  Monogynia,  which  is  rarely  seen  in  low 
lands  or  in  cultivated  districts. — Ainslie , p.  233. 

(8680)  WEBERA  TETEANDEA.  Willd. 

Caray  cheddie,  Tam.  j Balusoo  Kura,  Tel. 

Tsjerow  Kata,  Mal.  j Naga  Bulla,  Sans. 

A decoction  of  the  edible  leaves  of  this  plant 
is  prescribed  in  certain  stages  of  Flux  cases  and 
the  root  is  supposed  to  have  anthelmintic  quali- 
ties. Neither  of  them  have  much  taste  or  any  pe- 
culiar smell. — Aim.  Mat.  Med.  p.  7b. 

The  Q-reens. 

Carrav  keeray,  Tam. 

The  leaves  of  this  thorny  shrub  are  eaten  as 
greens,  common  about  Madras ; and  it  produces 
a small  fruit  about  the  size  of  a pea  which  the 
Natives  eat —Jaffrey. 

The  barb. 

Madoocare  putt-ay,  Tam.  | Madoocare  bark,  Eng. 

The  young  shoots  of  this  plant,  as  also  the 
bark,  the  Vyteans  prescribe  in  certain  flux  cases. 
Aim.  Mat'.  Med.  p.  86. 

The  fruit. 

Caray  nullum,  Tam.  | Balusoo  pundoo,  Tel. 

Karay  ka  phull,  Mal  | Naga  Bulla,  Sans. 

This  fruit  is  eaten  by  the  common  people. — 
Ainslie,  p.  223. 

(8681)  WEIGHTS  and  MEASURES.  The 
original  measures  of  the  Malayese  and  Javanese 
were  evidently  by  capacity  (takar)  and  not  by 
weight,  for  which  there  are  no  words  in  their 
language  except  such  as  signify  heaviness  or  ba- 
lance. The  lowest  denomination  for  a measure 
of  capacity  among  the  Malayas  goes  under  the 
name  of  chupak,  most  probaby  taken  from  the 
shell  of  the  cocoanut  or  the  joint  of  the  bamboo. 
Of  this,  4 make  a gantang,  and  800  of  the  last  a 
koyan.  These  are  native  words,  with  the  literal 
meaning  of  which,  however,  I am  unacquainted. 
The  measures  of  length,  as  with  other  people, 
are  taken  from  the  members  or  parts  of  the  hu- 
man body,  as  finger-length,  span,  foot,  pace,  fa- 
thom, wi'th  the  length  from  the  foot  of  one  side 
to  the  tip  of  the  outstretched  hand  on  the  oppo- 
site one.  Superficial  or  land  measure  is  still  more 
rude.  Thus  the  Javanese,  in  reference  to  their 
irrigated  land,  the  only  description  on  which  they 
set  a special  value,  have,  for  the  largest  measure, 
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what  they  term  a jong,  which,  literally  signifies 
a ship,  and  this  divided  into  halves  called  kikil, 
or  a leg,  and  into  fourths  called  ban,  which 
means  a shoulder.  Another  admeasurement  of 
land  goes  under  the  name  ol'chachah,  of  which 
gnwe-ning-wong  is  the  synonym,  the  first  word 
signifying  “ count”  or  census,”  and  the  last, 
“ a man’s  work,”  that  is,  the  quantity  of  irriga- 
ted land  that  a family  of  peasantry  can  till.  This 
hist  term  is  of  the  same  nature  as  our  own 
“ plough  land.”  The  business-like  Chinese  have 
introduced  their  own  well-defined  weights,  al- 
though under  native  names.  Thus  we  have  the 
tail  or  weight  of  23  drams,  avoirdupois  the  kati 
consisting  of  16  tails,  and  the  piknul,  which  lite- 
rally signifies  a man’s  load  or  burden,  composed 
of  100  katis  or  133^  pounds,  avoirdupois.  The 
weights  and  measures  of  the  Malays,  with  their 
denominations,  have  not  only  extended  over  the 
whole  Malay  Archipelago,  but  are  also  prevalent 
in  the  Philippines.  In  the  settlements  of  Eu- 
ropean nations  the  weights  and  measures  of  the 
natives  have  been  fixed  with  precision. — Craio- 
furd,  Diet,  page  446. 

(8682)  WEINMANNIA,  a genus  of  Plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Cunoniacece,  nam- 
ed after  John  William  Weinmann,  a botanist. 
The  species  are  trees,  and  natives  of  South  Ame- 
rica and  the  Mauritius.  The  leaves  are  com- 
pound or  simple,  with  reticulated  petioles;  the 
calyx  is  permanent  and  four  parted  ; the  petal,  4 
stamens  8 ; an  hypogynous,  unceolated  disc  ; the 
fruit  a many-seeded  capsule,  opening  at  the  dis- 
sepiments from  the  apex  ; the  seeds  are  roundish 
and  reniform.  There  are  about  40  species  of 
this  genus  described. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(8683)  WEINMANNIA  T1NCTORIA,  is  a 
native  of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  ; it  has  leaves  with 
many  pairs  of  leaflets,  which  are  oblong,  serrated, 
and  smoothish  ; the  joints  of  the  racliis  spatulate 
and  the  fascicles  of  racemes  many-flowered.  This 
tree  is  called  by  the  natives  of  Bourbon  Tan 
Rouge,  and  is  used  lor  dyeing  a red  colour.  Most 
of  the  species  of  Weinmannia  possess  astringent 
properties,  and  may  be  used  for  dyeing.  On 
thi3  account  they  are  also  often  employed  in  Pe- 
ru to  adulterate  the  various  species  of  Ciuchona 
barks  which  are  collected  for  medicinal  purposes. 
— Eng.  Cyc. 

(8684)  WHALEBONE.  An  elastic  sub- 
stance of  the  nature  of  horn,  obtained  from  the 
upper  jaws  of  the  whale-  These  vary  in  size  from 
three  to  twelve  feet  in  length,  and  the  breadth  of 
the  largest,  at  the  thick  end,  is  above  a foot. 
Whalebone  is  applied  to  various  useful  purposes. 
Faulkner. 

(8685)  WHALES,  of  several  varieties,  abound 
in  those  parts  of  the  ocean  lying  betrveen  the 
Bonins  and  the  coast  of  Asia  and  are  in  greater 
numbers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Japan. — Ame- 
rican Expedition  to  Japan,  p.  243. 
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(S6S6)  WHANGHEES,  Japan  Canes.  A 
species  of  cane  exported  from  China.  The 
Whangee  cane  lias  pale,  hard,  bark,  and  flexible 
stem,  with  intervals  of  about  an  inch  and  a half 
or  two  inches  and  a number  of  little  holes  at  the 
knots. — Seeman. 

(8687)  WHEAT. 

Hinteh,  Arab. 

Hvede,  Han. 

Tnrw,  Dut. 

Froment,  Bled,  Blc,  Fr. 

Wed  Zen,  Gmt. 

Gaon,  Guz. 

Gelioon,  Hind. 


Grano,  Forinento,  It. 
Gundinn,  Pers. 
Pszenica,  Pod. 

TrijfO,  Port. 
Psehenzia,  Rus. 
Trifio,  Sp. 

Hyete,  Sw. 


One  of  the  most  valuable  and  diffused  of  the 
bread  corns.  It  is  extensively  cultivated  through- 
out India. — Faulkner.  There  are  several  distinct 
species  of  wheat,  that  which  is  chiefly  cultivated 
in  England  is  the  Triticum  vulgare  ; of  this  there 
are  two  varieties — T.  sestivum,  or  summer  wheat : 
and  1'.  hvbernnm,  or  winter  wheat : the  former 
is  sown  in  the  spring,  and  the  latter  in  the 
autumn  : of  these  varieties,  again,  there  are  several 
different  modifications,  into  the  description  of 
which  it  is,  however,  not  necessary  to  enter  on 
the  present  occasion.  Wheat-seeds  or  grains  as 
brought  to  the  market,  and  as  supplied  to  the 
miller,  are  deprived  of  their  pnlem,  or  husks, 
which,  when  coarsely  ground,  form  the  article 
known  ns  bran  and  pollard.  The  number  of 
parts  into  which  ground  wh°at  is  separated,  and 
the  amount  of  each  yielded  by  given  quantities, 
vary  according  to  the  characters  of  the  wheat, 
and  the  processes  adopted  by  different  millers. 
In  wheats,  which  are  hard,  the  integuments 
separate  with  difficulty,  and  therefore  the  flour 
produced  from  these  usually  contains  a greater 
proportion  of  adherent  bran  than  do  those  flours 
procured  from  wheats  which  are  soft,  and  which 
part  with  their  epidermic  coverings  more  readily. 
According  to  Mr.  Hard,  a miller  of  Dartford,  in 
Kent,  the  following  are  the  products  with  the 
quantities  obtained,  of  one  quarter,  or  eight 
bushels  of  ground  wheat. 

“ Produce  of  one  quarter  of  wheat, 
weighing  504  lbs. 

Flour  392  ,, 

Biscuit,  or  fine  middlings 10  ,, 

Toppings  or  specks 8 „ 

Best  Pollard,  Turkey  Pollard,  or 

twenty  penny  15  „ 

Fine  Pollard  18  ,, 

Bran  and  coarse  Pollard 50  ,, 

Loss  sustained  by  evaporation,  and 

waste  in  grinding,  dressing,  &c.  ...  11  „ 

504  lbs. 

Dr.  Hassell  examined  forty  four  samples  of 
English,  French  and  American  flour,  and  in  no 
one  instance  was  any  other  farina  than  wheat  flour 
observed,  nor  was  the  presence  of  foreign  mat- 
ters of  any  kind  detected,  either  by  microscopi- 


cal or  chemical  examination.  There  are  several 
distinct  species  of  wheat,  but  the  kinds  culti- 
vated in  England  is  Triticum  Vulgare,  of  which 
there  are  two  varieties  T.  sestivum  or  summer- 
wheat  and  T.  hybernum,  or  winter  wheat, 
Wheat  seeds  or  grains,  as  brought  to  the  market 
are  deprived  of  their  paleseor  husks,  which  when 
coarsely  ground,  form  the  articles  known  as  bran 
and  pollard  II assail.  All  kinds  of  wheat  contain 
water  in  greater  or  lesser  quantities.  Its  amount 
is  greater  in  cold  countries  than  in  warm.  In 
Alsace  from  16  to  20  per  cent.  ; England  from 
14  to  17  per  cent.  ; United  States  from  12  to 
14  percent.  ; Africa  and  Sicily  from  9 to  11 
per  cent.  This  accounts  for  the  fact,  that  the 
same  weight  of  southern  flour  yields  more  bread 
than  northern,  English  wheat  yields  13  lbs. 
more  to  the  quarter  than  Scotch.  Alabama 
flour,  it  is  said,  yields  20  per  cent,  more  than 
that  of  Cincinnati.  And  in  general,  American 
flour,  according  to  one  of  the  most  extensive 
London  bakers,  absorbs  8 or  10  per  cent,  more 
of  its  own  weight  of  water  in  being  made  into 
bread  than  the  English.  The  English  grain  is 
fuller  and  rounder  than  the  American,  being 
puffed  up  with  moisture.  The  mode  of  ascer- 
taining the  amount  of  water  in  flour  is  this  ; 
take  a small  sample,  say  five  ounces,  and  weigh 
it  carefully  ; put  it  into  a dry  vessel,  which 
should  be  heated  by  boiling  water  ; after  six  or 
seven  hours,  weigh  it  ; its  loss  of  weight  shows 
the  original  amount  of  water.  The  geographi- 
cal range  of  the  wheat  region  in  the  Eastern 
Continent  and  Australia,  lies  principally  between 
the  30th  and  60th  parallels  of  north  latitude, 
and  the  30th  and  40th  degrees  south,  being 
chiefly  confined  to  France,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Italy,  Sicily,  Greece,  Turkey,  Russia,  Denmark, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Poland,  Prussia,  Netherlands, 
Belgium,  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Northern  and 
Southern  Africa,  Tartary,  India,  China,  Austra- 
lia, Van  Diemen’s  Land,  and  Japan.  Along  the 
Atlantic  portions  of  the  Western  Continent,  it 
embraces  the  tract  lying  between  the  30th  and 
50th  parallels,  and  in  the  country  westward  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  one  or  two  more  degrees 
further  north.  Along  the  west  coast  of  South 
America,  as  well  as  in  situations  within  the 
torrid  zone,  sufficiently  elevated  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  properly  irrigated  by  natural  or 
artificial  means,  abundant  crops  are  often  pro- 
duced. Wheat  has,  from  time  immemorial,  been 
a staple  crop  in  the  plains  of  Northern  India, 
and  especially  in  the  Punjaub.  The  climate  and 
soil  are  well  fitted  for  this  cereal,  but  owing  to 
defects  and  carelessness  in  the  agriculture  and 
harvesting,  the  crops,  though  "excellent,  fall 
short  of  what  most  corn-growing  countries  pro- 
duce. Further— owing  to  foul  boats  and  grana- 
ries, and  to  the  moist  heat  of  the  months  imme- 
diately succeeding  harvest,  the  wheat  reaches 
England  in  a state  too  dirty  and  weevclled  for 
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WIGHTIA. 

market.  The  hard  wheat  is  preferred  by  the 
natives  of  India  to  the  soft.  Wheat  is  grown 
largely  in  Burmah,  but  Mr.  Mason  had  never 
seen  it  under  culture  in  the  Tenasseritn  Provin- 
ces, although  Commissioner  Durand  made  an 
attempt  to  introduce  it.  No  doubt,  on  the  Karen 
mountains  the  cultivator  would  reap  an  ample 
harvest. — Simmonds.  Mason. 

(8688)  WI1EA  I'-MTDGE  (Cecidomyia  Tri- 
tici),  a fly  and  its  caterpillar,  infecting  wheat. — 
Hassell. 


(8689)  WHITE  COPPERAS,  White  Vitui- 
ol,  Sulphate  of  Zinc.  Sal  Vitiuolt. 


Sulfate  de  zinc,  Fk. 
Schwefelsaures,  Ziukoyd, 
Ger. 

Suffeid-Tootia,  Guz.  & 
Hind. 


Zinci-sulphas,  Lat. 
Caburuic,  Sans. 
Vulley-tootuin,  Tam. 
Tootuin,  Tel. 


A salt  formed  by  the  union  of  sulphuric  acid, 
with  the  oxide  of  zinc.  It  is  found  native  in 
the  mines  ofGoslar,  and  other  places. — Faulkner. 

(8690)  WIUTING  FISH.  Indian  Whiting. 
Sciena.  Lin. 


Kullengan  mutchie  also 
Darya  ka  Shaikra,  Duic- 

(8691)  WHITE  LEAD 
Ceruse. 


Kellunga  nieen,  Tam. 

(Carbonate)  of, 


Asfeidaj,  Arab. 

Plom  Carbonate,  Fr. 
Bleiweiss,  Ger. 
Cerussa,  It. 

Suffeidahj  Guz.  Hind. 


Plumbi  Carbonas,  Lat. 
Suffeidah,  Kash,  Pers. 
Istibedsh,  Turk. 
Moothoo  Vuilay,  Tam. 
Seebaydoo,  Tel. 


Is  usually  made  by  suspending  thin  plates  of 
lead  over  heated  vinegar,  the  vapour  of  which 
corrodes  the  metal,  and  converts  it  into  a heavy 
white  powder.  Mixed  with  oil  it  forms  a com- 
mon paint  ; it  is  also  employed  in  medicine. — 
Faulkner- 

(8692)  WHITE  PEPPEB. 

Piper-album,  Lat.  | Suffeid-Mirch,  Guz.  Hind. 

The  fruit  of  a slender  climbing  plant  ( Piper 
nigrum. ),  gathered  after  it  is  fully  ripe,  and  freed 
of  its  dark  coat  by  maceration  in  water.  It  is 
smooth  on  the  surface  ; and  is  milder  than  the 
black-pepper.  The  plant  is  extensively  culti- 
vated in  Malabar,  Sumatra,  Siam,  Malacca,  &e. 
— Faulkner 


(8693)  WIGHTIA.  At  Tonglo,  in  Sikkim, 
at  an  elevation  of  several  thousand  feet,  Dr. 
Hooker  found  great  scandant  trees  twisting 
around  the  trunks  of  others,  and  strangling 
them  : the  latter  gradually  decay,  leaving  the 
sheath  of  climbers  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
vegetable  phenomena  of  these  mountains.  These 
climbers  belong  to  several  orders,  and  may  be 
roughly  classified  in  two  groups. — (1.)  Those 
whose  stem  merely  twine,  and  by  constricting 
certain  paits  of  their  support,  induce  death. — 
(2.)  Those  which  form  a net-work  round  the 
trunk,  by  the  coalescence  of  their  lateral  branches 


WINE. 

and  aerial  roots,  &c.  : these  wholly  envelope  and 
often  conceal  the  tree  they  enclose,  whose  branch- 
es appear  rising  tar  above  those  of  its  destroyer, 
lo  the  first  of  these  groups  belong  many  natural 
orders,  of  which  the  most  prominent  are — Legu- 
minosa,  ivies,  hydrangea,  vines,  Pothos,  &e. 

1 he  inosculating  ones  are  almost  all  fins  and 
Wightia : the  latter  is  the  most  remarkable,  for 
its  grasping  roots.— Hooker  Him.  Jour.  Vol.  1 
page  163-164. 

(8694)  WILD  ALMOND  OIL.  Terminal!  a 

Catappa.  A specimen  of  oil  said  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  fruit  of  this  tree  was  exhibited  in 
the  “Madras  Tariff”  At  the  Madras  Exhibi- 
tion of  1851,  a sample  labelled  “Almond  oil” 
from  Tanjore  is  the  product  of  this  species  of 
Terminalia. — M.E.  J R. 

(8695)  WILLOW.  Salix-  A species  of  wil- 
low. is  one  of  the  most  abundant  forest  trees  of 
Tenasseiim  on  the  banks  of  inland  streams;  and 
as  many  ot  the  willows  are  medicinal,  it  is  very 
probable  that  this  also  possesses  medicinal  pro- 
perties, but  they  are  as  yet  unknown. — Mason. 
A species  of  willow,  Boxburgh  describes  as  “a 
native  of  banks  of  rivulets  aud  moist  places 
among  the  Circar  mountains,”  but  a species  of 
willow  on  this  Coast  is  met  on  every  stream  before 
the  influences  of  the  tide  ceases  to  be  felt. — 
Mason. 

(8696)  WTLLUGIIBETA,  a small  East 
Indian  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Apocynacece , named  after  Francis  Wrillu<di- 
by  F.  B.  S. — Eng.  Oyc. 

" (8697'  WILLUGHBEIA  EDULIS  : Boxb. 
El.  Ind.  ii.  p.  67. 

Lutian,  Hind. 

Eorests  of  Chittagong  and  Sylhet.  A very  large 
climber  : every  part  of  the  plant  on  being  wound- 
ed discharges  an  abundance  of  fluid  caoutchouc. 
The  fruit  is  pulpy,  soft,  and  yellow,  and  esteem- 
ed by  the  natives, — O’  Shaug /messy,  page  448.  1 
(8698)  WILLUGHBEIA  MABTABANICA, 
There  is  a species  of  Willughbeia  in  the  forests 
that  produces  a fruit  as  large  as  an  apple,  which 
Europeans  sometimes  call  “ a kind  of  fig.”  It 
has  an  agreeable  taste  but  abounds  in  a milky 
juice. — Mason.  Its  colour  is  yellow,  and  it  is 
about  the  size  of  an  orange. — Eng.  Cyc.  page 
1256. 


(8699)  WINE. 
Khumr,  Ahab. 

Vin,  Fr. 

Wein,  Gkr. 

Ungoor-ka-Sbrab,  Hind. 
Vino,  It. 

Vinuin,  Lat. 


Mei,  Pers. 

Vinho,  Port. 

Wino,  '■Vi no- grand noe,  Rus. 
Madira,  Sans. 

A7ino,  Sr. 


The  fermented  juice  of  the  grape.  There  are 
a great  many  varieties  of  wines  ; and  this"  cir- 
cumstance, combined  with  differences  of  soil, 
climate,  mode  of  preparation,  &c.,  occasions  an 
extreme  variety  in  the  species  of  wine — the  chief 
of  which  are  Fort,  Sherry,  Claret,  Champaigne, 
Madeira,  Hock,  5tc. — Faulkner. 
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(S700)  WINTERACE/E,  a natural  order  of 
' Exogenous  Plants.  This  order  is  characterised 
by  possessing  hermaphrodite  or  unisexual  flowers  ; 
[from  2 to  6 sepals,  which  are  sometimes  not  to 
; be  distinguished  from  the  pe'als ; the  petals  are 
[from  2 to 30  in  number,  and,  when  more  than 
5,  in  several  rows  , the  stamens  are  hypogynous, 
short,  indefinite,  and  distinct,  arranged  in  a 
single  whorl,  l-celled  ; the  embryo  is  very  small 
and  straight,  and  situated  at  the  base  of  a fleshy 
albumen.  The  order  consists  of  small  trees  or 
shrubs,  with  alternate,  dotted,  coriaceous,  per- 
sistent leaves;  convolute  deciduous-stipules;  and 
solitary,  sweet-scented,  brown  or  chocolate-co- 
loured flowers. 

This  order  has  obtained  its  name,  given  it  by 
Brown,  from  Winteria , the  old  name  of  the 
Drimys  Winleri.  T his  name  was  given  in  hon- 
our of  William  Winter,  a captain  in  the  royal 
navy,  who  sailed  round  the  world  with  Sir  Fran- 
cis Drake.  It  contains  four  genera — Illicium, 
Tennis,  Drimys , and  Tasmanian. 

These  genera  constitute  the  section  Illiciece  of 
the  order  Magnoliacece  of  De  Candolle,  and  the 
section  Winterece  of  Lind  lev  in  the  same  order. 
They  differ  from  Magnoliacece  in  their  dotted 
leaves,  and  also  in  their  aromatic  qualities.  There 
are  about  ten  species,  of  which  two  are  found  in 
Australia,  two  in  the  hotter  parts  of  America,  two 
in  South  and  two  in  North  America,  one  in  China 
and  Japan,  and  one  in  New  Zealand. — Eng.  Gyc. 

(8?t)l)  WINTERS  BARK.  A spice  resem- 
bling Ganelin  alba , contained  from  the  Wintera 
aromalica,  and  on  account  of  its  aromatic  and 
stimulant  properties,  has  been  used  as  a substi- 
tute for  cinnamon.  It  is  now  seldom  employed. 
— Faulkner. 

(870?)  WISTARIA,  a genus  of  Plants  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  Leguminosce , named 
after  Caspar  Wistar,  professor  of  anatomy  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  It  has  the  following 
characters  : — The  leaves  are  unequally  pinnate, 

: and  without  stipules.  The  flowers  are  arranged. 

• in  terminal  racemes,  and  are  of  a blue  lilac 
t colour:  when  young  they  are  accompanied  by 
bracts  which  fall  off  as  the  flowers  expand.  The 
calyx  is  campanulate,  somewhat  bilabiate,  the 
upper  lid  has  two  short  teeth,  the  lower  lip  three 
teeth,  which  are  subulate  ; the  corolla  is  papili- 
onaceous ; the  stamens  diadelphous  ; a nectarifer- 
ous tube  girds  the  stipe  of  the  ovary ; the 
legume  is  coriaceous,  2-valved,  l-celled,  and 
i rather  torulose.  1 he  species  are  deciduous  twin- 
ing shrubs,  natives  of  North  America  and  China. 
They  grow  vigorously  in  Great  Britain,  and 
form  in  flower  the  handsomest  ornaments  of  our 
gardens. — Eng.  Gyc. 

(8703)  WISTARIA  CHINENSIS,  Chinese 
'Wistaria,  has  the  wings  of  the  corolla  each  fur- 
nished with  one  auricle ; the  ovary  villose;  the 
flowers  large.  This  plant  is  a deciduous  twiner, 
and  a native  of  China,  and  was  introduced  into 


England  in  1S16.^  Ityflf^vers  in  Great  Britain 
in  May  and  June,  a n d 9Qiagti|t ies  ;p  j ddiices  a se- 
cond crop  of  flowers  in  August.  This  species  was 
originally  called  Glycine  Chinensis,  a name  which 
in  some  places  it  still  retains. — Eng.  Gyc.  In 
China  Mr.  Fortune  saw  a specimen  of  Wistaria 
chinensis  in  a dwarfed  state,  growing  in  a pot. 
The  tree  was  evidently  agi  d,  from  the  size  of  its 
stem.  It  was  about  six  feet  high,  the  branches 
came  out  from  the  stem  in  a regular  and  symme- 
trical manner,  and  it  had  all  the  appearance  of  a 
tree  in  miniature.  Every  one  of  these  branches 
was  then  loaded  with  long  racemes  of  pendulous 
lilac  blossoms.  These  hung  down  from  the  ho- 
rizontal branches,  and  gave  the  whole  the  appear- 
ance of  a floral  fountain.  Page  331. 

(8704.)  WO  AD. 

Weede,  1)ut.  Guadone,  Guado,  Glasso, 

Pastel,  Guede,  Vonede,  Fit.  It. 

Waid,  G rc it.  Pastel,  Glasto,  Sp. 

A plant  (fsalis  tincioria),  indigenous  to  most 
parts  of  Europe ; from  the  roots  and  leaves 
of  which,  a blue  dye  is  obtained.  Woad  is  now 
entirely  superseded  by  the  use  of  Indigo. — 
Faulkner. 

(8705)  WOMEN’S  CLOTHS,  COTTON.  In 
Southern  India,  this  description  of  cloth  is 
chiefly  manufactured  at  the  town  of  Arnee  in 
the  Collectoratc  of  North  Arcot  ; they  are  of 
various  colours  with  borders ; chiefly  used  by 
Brahmin  women  : they  are  of  ordinary  qualities 
and  sold  at  from  2 to  12  Rupees  each. 

(8706)  WOOD.  See  Timber.  The  most 
important  application  of  wood,  is  in  the  building 
and  repairing  of  houses  and  ships,  and  in  the 
construction  of  machinery.  For  this  purpose 
the  large  trees,  which  come  under  the  deno- 
mination of  Timber,  are  chiefly  employed.  The 
conservation  of  growing  timber  is  an  art  of 
considerable  importance  and  inattention  to  this 
duty  has  allowed  nearly  every  forest  in  In- 
dia to  be  denuded  of  its  principal  trees. 
— Tomlinson.  The  value  of  wood  and  timber 
in  India,  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  esti- 
mation in  which  they  are  held,  in  temperate  cli- 
mates. In  India  they  are  not  only  applied  to  those 
economic  uses  with  which  all  are  familiar,  but 
they  also  furnish  fuel  to  all  classes,  supplying  the 
place  of  that  valuable  mineral,  coal.  Besides  this, 
the  influence  of  trees  on  climate  is  very  consider- 
able tending  as  they  do,  to  prevent  the  too  rapid 
withdrawal  of  moisture  from  the  soil,  a point  of 
great  importance  in  a country,  where  the  heat 
of  the  sun  is  intense,  and  the  supply  of  water  is 
dependent  only  upon  periodical  falls  of  rain.  The 
value  of  timber  would  be  best  shown  by  the  vast 
extent,  to  which  it  is  employed  in  the  various 
purposes  of  life.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  amount  used  in  India,  but  the  quantity  of 
firewood  alone  imported  by  sea  into  Madras 
during  5 years  is  given  below,  that  for  1S49-50 
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being  estimated  by  the  Military  Board  to  be 
equal  to  12,000  tons. 


Years. 

Billets. 

Value  Rs. 

1845-46.... 

63,61,816 

1846-47.... 

42,77,013 

22,746 

1347-48.... 

56,78,794, 

31,974 

1348-49.... 

1849-50.... 

66,101 

The  above  is 

exclusive  of 

imports  by  Coch- 

mile’s  Canal,  and  the  trunk  roads  which  the 
Military  Board  estimated  at  upwards  of  85,000 
tons  per  annum. 

The  trade  Reports  of  the  Madras  Presidency 
show  that  the  exports  of  the  following  5 woods 
alone,  amounted  in  value  to  3,84,000  Rupees  in 
1854,  viz  : — 

Sandalwood,  cwt 11,684 137,944 

Redwood,  47,431  59,570 

Sappanwood  „ 5,248 15,350 

Ebonywood,  4,859 

Teak,*  „ 216,368 

The  imports  of  timber  into  Great  Britain  alone 
in  1850,  amounted  to  ten  millions  of  cubic  feet. 
See  Timbek. 

(8707)  WOOD  APPLE  GUM.  Obtained  from 
the  Feronia  elephant um  is  very  abundant,  and 
forms  the  well  known  “ East  India  Gum  Ara- 
bic.” Mr.  Rohde  mentions  that  from  its  ready 
solubility  without  residue  it  gives  the  best  muci- 
lage for  making  Black  ink. — M.  E.  J.  It. 

(8708)  WOOD  ENGRAVING.  The  follow- 
ing woods  can  be  prepared  for  engraving  upon. 

Guava  Psidium  Pyriferum,  (the  best.) 

Palay.  Mimusops  hexandra.  A good  wood 
but  liable  to  be  attacked  by  insects. 

Veppaley.  Wrightia  antidysenterica.  A fine 
close  grained  wood  not  quite  so  hard  as  the 
guava,  but  improving  with  age 

Jujube  or  bayr  fruit  tree.  Zizyphus  jujuba, 
rather  soft. 

Wood  apple  tree.  Eeronia  elephanlum,  too 
coarse  in  the  grain. 

Satin  wood.  Swietenia  chloroxylon.  A close 
grained  wood  but  apt  to  split. 

(8709)  WOOD  OILS.  This  class  of  oils  is 
obtained  for  the  most  part  from  the  Burmese 
coast  and  the  Straits.  These  are  usually  pro- 
cured by  tapping  certain  trees  of  the  order  Dip- 
terocarpese,  and  applying  heat  to  the  incision. 
The  oil  which  flows  from  the  wound,  is  a mix- 
ture of  a balsam  and  volatile  oil,  and  when  ap- 
plied as  a varnish  to  wood  or  other  substance 
the  oil  evaporating  deposits  a hard  and  durable 
coat  of  resin.  They  are  chiefly  used  as  natural  var- 
nishes, either  alone,  or  in  combination  with 
coloured  pigments,  also  as  a substitute  for  Tar 
in  paying  the  seams  of  shipping,  and  for  pre- 
serving timber  from  the  attacks  of  white  ants. 
They  are  said  also  to  be  useful  as  an  ingredient 
in  Lithographic  inks. 
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Owing  to  the  little  frequented  countries  from 
which  they  are  brought,  and  the  imperfect  know-' 
ledge  we  yet  possess  of  the  country  whence  they  are 
imported,  the  names  of  the  trees  from  which  these 
valuable  substances  are  derived,  are  involved  m 
some  degree  of  obscurity.  The  oils,  therefore,  gene- 
rally receive  the  names  of  the  localities  from  which 
they  are  imported.  Some  of  them  differ  consi- 
derably in  colour  and  consistence,  but  they  all 
possess  the  same  balsamic  odour,  and  are  de- 
rived from  various  of  the  noble  family  of  Dip- 
terocarpere.  At  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1855, 
in  this  section,  were  three  good  samples  of  wood 
oil  from  Canara  : also,  a very  interesting  series 
of  ten  oils  from,  various  parts  of  the  Madras 
Presidency  and  Burmah.  Lieut  Evans  51st  llegt. 

N.  I.,  in  addition  to  other  contributions,  exhibited 

a bottle  of  wood  oil  from  Malacca  in  its  natural 
state  as  procured  from  the  tree.  The  mode  of 
extraction  is  as  follows  : — about  the  end  of  the 
dry  season,  that  is  in  March  or  April,  several 
deep  incisions  are  made  with  an  axe  into  the  heart 
of  the  wood,  and  a good  sized  piece  scooped  out, 
into  these  holes  fire  is  placed,  and  kept  burning 
until  the  oil  begins  to  run,  when  it  is  received 
into  a bamboo,  and  allowed  to  run  slowly  drop 
by  drop.” 

(8710)  WOOD  OIL,  as  obtained  from 
the  tree  without  any  preparation.  This  was 
obtained  from  Malacca,  from  a large  tree  of 
the  Dipteraceous  family,  which  is  very  common 
in  the  dense  jungles  of  the  Malayan  Penin- 
sula, and  grows  to  a great  height.  When  not 
tapped  too  soon,  the  base  of  the  trunk  is  often 
of  immense  girth — the  wood  is  reddish  brown 
and  has  a smell  not  unlike  that  of  English  fir, 
the  bark  is  smooth,  the  leaves  alternate,  pinnate 
and  exstipulate,  fruit  a one  seeded  drupe,  seed  an- 
gular and  anatropal.  The  oil  when  permitted 
to  remain  at  rest  divides  itself  into  two  layers, 
the  upper  consisting  of  a clear  chesnut  colored 
liquid  balsam  and  the  lower  being  in  appearance 
like  flakes  of  granulated  sugar  and  consisting 
probably  of  the  surplus  resin  deposited  by  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere. 

(8711)  WOOD  OIL,  Gubjun  Balsam. 

Telia  Gurjun,  Beng.  Guz  Hind. 

As  found  in  (he  bazars,  this  substance  gene- 
rally occurs  as  a brown,  oily-looking,  semitrans- 
parent liquid  ; in  odour  strongly  resembling  a 
mixture  of  balsam  of  enpaiba  with  a small  por- 
tion of  naptha.  One  kind  is  yielded  by  the 
Dipterocarpus  laevis,  a native  ofChittagong,  Pegu> 
Assam,  &c.  It  has  been  successfully  used  ns* 
substitute  for  balsam  copaiba,  to  which  it  bears 
a great  resemblance  in  its  physical  and  chemica 
properties, — Dr.  O’ Shaughnmy.  Gurjun  Oil,  is, 
liowever.the  product  of  several  species  of  Dipte.ro- 
carpus  and  known,  generally,  as  wood  oil.  Gup* 
jun  balsam  contains  fixed  resin,  essential  on, 
and  water.  If  the  latter  be  not  separated  i 
boils  with  explosive  violence.  The  separation 
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is  effected  by  the  dried  muriate  of  lime.  A 
small  portion  of  the  essential  oil  may  be  obtained 
by  distillation  with  water  in  the  common  way. 
Gurjun  oil  is  a good  substitute  for  copaiba 
balsam  in  the  treatment  of  gonorrhaea, given  diffus- 
ed through  almond  mixture  or  gum  water.  Dose 
ten  to  fifteen  minims  repeated  thrice,  daily,  or  as 
often  as  necessary. — Deny  Thar.  p.  378. 

Compound  Tincture  of  Gurjun,  is  an  efficient 
substitute  for  “ Franks”  well  known  specific  for 
the  treatment  of  gonorrhoea.  Dose,  twenty  to 
thirty  minims,  in  a little  milk  or  sugared  water. 
— Deny.  Thor  p.  427. 

Wood  oil,  Kurra  noona.  Tel.  The  following  is 
taken  from  Captain  Halsted’s  account  of  his  visit 
to  the  island  of  Chedooba.  The  wood  oil  tree  was 
the  most  conspicuous  in  growth  and  size  of  the 
larger  trees  of  these  summits.  One  was  felled  on 
the  west  hill  which  measured  in  diameter,  at  the 
respective  ends  of  a 60  feet  length,  4 feet  6 in- 
ches, and  3 feet  6 inches  ; and  another  is  left 
tanding  as  a mark,  on  the  summit  which  mea- 
nt 6 feet  from 


sures  21  feet  4 inches  in 


girth 

the  ground.  The  wood  of  this  tree  will  not, 
I fear,  be  found  valuable  as  timber,  but  its  pro- 
duce, the  wood  oil,  has  vet  to  be  bet  ter  apprecia- 
ted than  at  present.  This  substance  is  produced 
by  cutting  a hole  into  the  body  of  the  tree,  and 
kindling  a fire  in  it  ; the  flat  floor  as  it  were,  of 
the  hole,  has  a grove  cut  in  it,  which  receives  the 
oil  as  it  exudes  from  the  wound,  whence  a split 
bamboo  conducts  it  to  the  pots  placed  for  its  re- 
ception, the  quantity  thus  yielded  from  a large 
tree  is  surprisingly  great.  In  felling  the  above 
mentioned  individual  the  oil  ran  in  a stream 
from  it,  audit  must  have  contained  seven  tons, 
lhe  strict  propriety  of  designating  it  an  oil  mav 
redoubted.  It  has  always  seemed  tome  more 
ike  a varnish  ; it  speedily  forms  a highly  po- 
ished  surface  on  wood,  and  has  a fine  aromatic 
scent,  not  unlike  that  of  cedar  .*  mixed  with  reeds 
ind  dried,  it  makes  a brilliant  and  a fragrant 
orch.  The  color  of  the  wood  is  a dull  pink 
— Rohde  M.S.S.  1 ' 

(8712)  WOOD  OIL  FROM  CHINA,  this 
valuable  produce  merits  notice  as  being  one 
if  the  substances  of  which  the  well-know^  and 
ruich  prized  China  lacquer  is  made.  It  is  used 
n Singapore  for  painting  the  beams  and  wood- 
vork  of  Native  houses,  and  may  also  be  mixed 
vith  paint  when  not  exposed  to  the  sun 
(8713)  WOOD  OIL  FROM  GH  LTTAGONG. 

I his  substance  much  resembles  the  “ Teak  wood" 
>ii”  and  the  “ Wood  oil  from  Pegu,”  above 
nentioned.  It  is  less  liquid  than  lhe  latter,  but 
s used  for  the  same  purpose  ; procurable  in  all 
urge  bazars. 

(8714)  Smoo-wood  Oil- Dalberyia  sissoo. 
Vn  empyreumntic  medicinal  product. 

„ (8<15)  Camphor -icood  Oil—Dryobalanops 
^amphora.-— This  belongs  to  the  class  of 
volatile  oils,”  but  may  be  here  noticed.  The 
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specimen  exhibited  by  Lieut.  Iiawkes  was  for- 
warded to  him  from  Singapore  through  Lieut. 
Heath  of  the  38th  Regiment  N.  I.,  and  another 
excellent  specimen  which  was  exhibited  by  Second 
Dresser  Pulneandy  was  brought  by  him  from  La - 
buan.  It  is  used  largely  in  Singapore  as  a sub- 
stitute for  turpentine,  and  sells  at  from  15  to  20 
cents  a bottle. 

(8716)  Deodar  or  Themanatahu  Oil/.  Tam. 
Erythroxylon  Areolatum.  An  erapyreumatic 
medicinal  oil. 

(8717)  WOOD  OIL  FROM  PEGU.  The 
Botanical  names  of  the  trees  yielding  this  wood 
oil  cannot  with  any  certainty  be  ascertained. 
The  oil  which  is  generally  known  by  this  name 
is  a very  clear  and  liquid  substance  forming  a 
natural  varnish  when  applied  to  wood  or  other 
substances. 

(8718)  WOOD  OIL  FROM  RANGOON. 
This  appears  to-  differ  very  considerably  from  any 
other  specimen  of  “ wood  oil,”  it  is  quite  white 
and  almost  solid — but  has  the  usual  resinous 
smell  of  this  class  of  oils. 

(8719)  WOOD  OIL  FROM  TINNEVELLY. 
An  empyreumatic  product  similar  to  tar,  chiefly 
used  medicinally  by  Native  Practitioners. 

(8720)  Teak  Wood  Oil..  A dull  ash  colored  oil 
under  this  name,  is  procurable  in  most  of  the 
large  bazars  of  India  ; when  allowed  to  rest  for 
sometime,  it  separates  into  two  layers,  the  one 
an  upper  dark  colored  clear  stratum  and  a lower 
and  more  solid  deposit.  Its  chief  use  is  for  apply- 
ing to  wood  work  of  all  sorts,  either  alone  as  a 
natural  varnish,  or  in  combination  with  certain 
resins. 

(8721)  WOOD  SORREL.  Oxalis. 

(8722)  WOOL. 

Uld,  Dan. 

Wol,  Dux 


Pushm,  Put,  Pers. 
Welna,  Pol. 

La,  Laa,  Port. 

Wolna,  Scherst,  Rus.. 
Laua,  Sp. 

Wull,  Sw. 
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Laine,  Fit. 

Wolle,  Ger. 

Oomi,  Guz.  Hind. 

Lana,  It. 

Lana,  Lax. 

The  fleecy  covering  or  pile  of  the  sheep.. Wools 
are  distinguished  by  their  length  of  staple,  and 
by  the  fineness  of  their  filaments.  It  is  an  im- 
portant article  of  commerce,  and  accordingly 
much  attention  is  paid  to* the  rearing  of  sheep  in 
all  civilized  parts  o-f  the  world,  so  as  to  render 
their  wool  as  perfect  as  possible.  Wool  is  large- 
ly imported  into  Bombay  from  the  Persian  Gulf, 
Kurrachee,  Sonmeanee,  Cutch,  &c.,  and  is  re- 
exported to  England. — Faulkner. 

India. — The  table-land  of  the  Peninsula, 
commencing  with  the  Neilgherries,  and  pro- 
ceeding along  Mysore  to  the  Deccan,  Can- 
deish,  and  Guzerat,  presents  large  tracts  of 
country  affording  a favourable  climate,  and 
abundant  pastures  for  numerous  flocks  of  sheep 
If  from  thence  we  proceed  in  a north-east  direc- 
tion, passing  Manvar,  Malw.t,  Rnjapootana,  to  the 
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district  of  Humana,  and  the  province  of  Delhi, 
we  shall  see,  supported  on  the  natural  pastures  of 
the  country,  immense  herds  of  cattle,  and  numer- 
ous flocks  of  sheep.  The  latter  affording  Wool 
employed  by  the  natives  for  making  blankets 
(Kumlees),  of  different  degrees  of  fineness,  which 
form  a considerable  article  of  the  commerce  of 
these  provinces.  Again,  the  Himalayan  moun- 
tains, on  their  Southern  face,  present  a European- 
like  climate,  remarkable  however  for  being  in- 
fluenced by  the  periodical  rains.  The  tempe- 
rature varies  according  to  the  elevation  ; but 
they  afford  everywhere  rich  pastures,  and  sup- 
port a fine  breed  of  ship,  of  which  the  Wool  is 
employed  by  the  Mountaineers  to  form  their 
clothing.  The  Northern  face  of  these  moun- 
tains is  as  remarkable  for  its  dryness,  as  the 
Southern  is  for  its  moisture  ; the  cold  is  exces- 
sive, and  the  animals  which  are  pastured  there 
are  covered  with  shaggy  hair,  or  with  long 
Wool,  and  a fine  down.  It  is  here  that  the 
Shawl  Wool  Goat  finds  its  most  congenial 
climate.  Mr.  Moorcroft,  who  was  deputed  in 
1814,  to  that  paid  of  Little  Tibet,  in  Chinese 
Tartary,  where  the  Shawl  Goat  is  pastured,  for 
the  purpose  of  opening  to  Great  Britain  the 
means  of  obtaining  the  materials  of  the  finest 
woollen  fabric,  found  that  the  Hooneas  were 
obliged  to  send  all  their  best  Wool  to  Cashmere. 
He  mentions  that  “ this  is  caused  by  strict  injunc- 
tions to  all  the  owners  of  flocks,  not  to  sell  any 
shawl-wool  except  to  the  Cashmerians  or  their 
agents,  in  consequence  of  a representation  hav- 
ing been  made  to  the  Government,  that  the 
Jouaree  merchants  had  bought  some  last  year, 
and  that  the  Cashmerians  would  suffer  if  any  of 
this  kind  of  wool  were  to  pass  into  other  hands.” 

• — Moorcroft’ s Journey  to  LaJce  Manosorouara — 
Asiatic  Res.  vol.  lxii.  In  the  year  1819,  consi- 
derable advantage  was  anticipated  from  import- 
ing this  wool  into  England  ; as  a gentleman 
who  was  consulted,  and  who  professed  to  have 
a practical  knowledge  of  the  English  Wool  Mar- 
ket, valued  it  at  eight  shillings  per  pound. 
The  Byragee  Wool,  however,  when  imported 
was  found  to  be  unsaleable  ; as  of  189  bales  of 
Shawl  and  Bhyragee  Wool,  imported  in  the 
years  1821,  1822,  and  1823,  costing  exclusive 
of  freight  and  charges,  £5,444,  the  gross  sale 
proceeds  amounted  only  to  £809.  T his  Wool 
was  bought  from  the  Hooneas,  who  keep  sheep 
with  the  Shawl  Wool  Goats,  by  the  people  ol 
Kunawur,  and  brought  by  them  to  Rampore,  the 
capital  of  Bissehur,  on  the  Sutlej.  Specimens  of 
the  same  kind  of  Wool,  procured  by  Mr.  Hodg- 
son from  the  Booteas  who  visit  Nepal,  were  for- 
warded to  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East 
India  Company,  in  1835,  by  Dr.  Wallich.  Of 
this  the  sorted  Wool  was  valued  in  London,  at 
from  10<7.  to  11  d.  per  pound  ; some  in  the  un- 
sorted state  at  5 d.  to  Id.  ; and  some  was  sold  in 
the  London  market  in  1834,  at  fyorn  2d.  to 
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Id.  per  pound  - the  low  price  was  chiefly  owing, 
toils  dirty  and  mixed  stale.  Attention  wm' 
turned  in  England  to  the  subject  of  Indian 
Wool,  by  Mr.  Southey  , of  Coleman  Street,  ad- 
dressing a letter,  24tii  November  1836,  to  the. 
Committee  of  Agriculture  of  the  Royal  Asia- 
tic Society,  respecting  some  Wool  imported 
from  Bombay.  He  suggested  more  attention 
being  paid  to  the  assortment  of  the  Wool,  and 
improvement  in  the  breed  of  the  sheep  ; and 
stated  that  last  year  there  were  imported  into 
London  773  bags,  and  into  Liverpool  624  bags 
of  Indian  Wool  which  were  sold  by  Public 
Auction  at  4lr/  to  Is.  2±d.  per  pound.  'The 
Wool  was  chiefly  white  but.  with  black  hairs 
occasionally  interspersed  ; and  he  understood  that 
it  was  produced  in  the  province  of  Guzerat.  In 
the  following  year,  Mr.  Southey  again  called 
attention  to  the  subject,  stating  that  the  quantity 
exported  from  Bombay  had  enormously  increas- 
ed ; but  that  what  came  to  Englat  <1  was  entirely 
of  middling  and  secondary  quality,  and  had, 
consequently,  realized  no  higher  prices  than  from 
4 \d.  lo  ll^r/.  per  pound.  The  great  and  rapid 
increase  of  the  exports  of  Wool  from  Bombay  is 
evident  from  an  inspection  of  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  official  Report  of  the  Commerce 
of  Bombay,  for  1836-37. 

“ In  Uie  official  year  ending  30th  April. 


1834  69,944  lbs. 

18o5  486,528 

J 836  1.196.664 

1837  2,444,'  19.” 


The  report  of  1837-38,  goes  on  to  sav,  “ The 
quantity  of  Wool  exported  has  increased  from 
2,444,019  llis.  to  2,7OO,0S6  lbs.,  valued  at 
98,1  64  rupees.” 

Sir  A B times  writing  on  wools  of  Cabool 
and  Bokhara,  says — 1.  The  wool  of  Toorkistnn,  is 
obtained  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bokha- 
ra and  Samarcand,  and  is  more  celebrated  than 
that  of  Cabool.  This  is  sent  to  Unnitsir  in  the 
Punjab,  where  it  is  used  to  mix  with  the  Shawl 
Wool  of  Tibet,  in  making  what  are  called  Cash- 
mere shawls.  It  is  the  produce  of  the  Goat 
of  Bokhara  and  not  of  the  Sheep  of  Toorkistnn, 
and  is  called  pvt,  in  contradistinction  to  pvs/iiM, 
which  is  used  to  express  the  fleece  of  the  Sheep1 
2.  The  wool  or  Put  of  the  Goat  of  Cabool  is  not 
at  present  exported  being  entirely  consumed  in 
the  Native  Manufactures.  It  is  procured  from 
Goats,  and  chiefly  from  the  Hill  Country  of  the 
Httzarns  to  the  West  of  Cabool,  and  between 
that  city  and  Herat,  which  has  an  elevation  of 
about  6,000  or  8,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  3.  The  countless  flocks  of  flat-tailed  Sheep 
in  Cabool,  produce  nil  abundance  of  Wool.  The 
fleece  is  of  a glossy  white  colour,  and  is  in 
Cabool  called  pushmi  hurra,  and  the  fabrics  pre- 
pared from  it  burrak,  in  contradistinction  to 
It  sella  at  from  two  and  a half  to  two 
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Cabool  Rupees  the  seer,  or  sixteen  pounds.  It 
is  brought  in  from  all  directions  for  sale  in  Cii- 
bool, mul  Sir  A.  Burnes  states  that  he  “ can 
scarcely  put  a limit  to  the  supply,  since  the  ex- 
tent of  pasture  land  in  these  countries  is  not 
over-rated  at  I'our-fitihs  of  the  whole  surface  of 
the  country,  and  a very  large  portion  ol  the  popula- 
tion, such  as  the  Lohanees  and  Ghilgees.are  shep- 
herds, who  remove  from  pasture  to  pasture,  and 
rear  their  Hocks  with  great  care  and  attention. 
Nature,  however,  does  as  much  as  the  people  ; 
tor  aromatic  plants,  in  which  sheep  delight,  are 
exceedingly  abundant,  and  it  is  universally 
believed  that  they  have  considei  able  effect  on  the 
quality  of  the  Wool.” 

Good  Ewes  appear  to  be  obtained  in  Coimba- 
tore and  Baramahal  ; but  Jalua  and  Beder  are 
mentioned  as  the  best  places  whence  to  obtain 
the  white-wooled  breed.  The  results  obtained 
both  at  Bangalore  and  on  the  Neilgherry  Hills, 
from  crossing  the  white-wooled  sheep  of  the 
country,  with  Saxon,  Merino  and  South-down 
rams,  are  stated  to  be  most  satisfactory,  both 
as  to  quantity  and  quality  of  Wool,  and  size 
of  carcase.  — Royle’s  Productive  Resources  of 
India.  At  the  Madras  of  Exhibition  of  1855, 
of  specimens  of  Woollen  Manufactures,  the 
most  remarkable  were  those  from  Hoonsoor, 
comprising  white  and  colored  blankets  of  various 
textures  made  in  the  Native  loom,  some  being 
imitations  of  English  Articles,  and  a decided 
improvement  upon  the  country  cumbly,  and 
cheap  in  price.  Among  them  was  the  description 
of  blanket  furnished  to  Invalids  and  time  expired 
men  proceeding  to  England.  These  aie  not 
manufactured  for  the  European  Troops,  being 
too  thick,  heavy  and  unsuited  to  the  climate. 
English  blankets  are  therefore  provided  instead  ; 
the  comparative  cost  is  as  follow's  : 

1 Iloonsoor  Blanket.  ...  1 12  0 

1 Europe  do.  red  ...  4 8 0 

1 Do.  do.  white  5 8 0 

The  Jury  considered  this  manufacture  worthyof 
encouragement,  and  observed  that  means  should 
be  devised  to  improve  the  Manufacture  especi- 
ally as  wool  is  abundant.  The  description  of  wool 
from  which  these  were  manufactured  is  of  recent 
introduction.  In  the  Mysore  country  Sheep 
thrive  well,  but  the  wool  is  coarse,  and  little 
“ used  except  for  the.  manufacture  of  Native 
“ Blankets.  About  10  years  ago,  General  Cub- 
“ bon  took  charge  of  a flock  from  the  Madras 
“ Government,  which  had  been  collected  the 
“ year  previously  for  the  purpose  of  introduc- 
“ iug  Merino  wool  into  the  country  ; but  that 
“ flock  was  useless,  it  having  been  attacked  with 
“ rot.  lie  then  collected  one  at  a farm  about 
“ 00  Miles  West  of  Bangalore,  and  imported  3 
“ or  four  Rams  annually  from  Sydney,  these  arnal- 
“ ganiate  so  well  with  the  country  sheep,  both  in 
“ figure  and  size,  that  in  the  4th  cross  it  is  not 
“ possible  to  distinguish  farm  bred  from  the 
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“ imported  Ram.  There  are  now  about  60C0 
“ sheep  in  Mysore,  with  merino  blood  in  them. 
“ Rams  from  the  farm  have  been  distributed  to 
“ the  Collectorates  of  North  Arcot,  Bellary, 
“ Salem  and  Coimbatore.  During  last  year  25 
“ Rams  were  sent  to  the  Punjaub,  by  order  of 
“ the  Government  of  India.  The  wool  has  been 
“ very  highly  reported  on  by  Messrs.  Southey 
“ and  son,  and  several  parcels  have  been  sold  in 
“ London  as  high  as  1 shilling  and  6 pence  per  lb. 
“ while  the  country  wool,  and  that  imported 
“ from  Bombay,  averages  only  4 d.  to  5 d.  per  lb, 
“ There  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  the  Merino 
“ sheep  is  naturalized,  wool  will  become  a valua- 
“ ble  article  of  Export.  A mercantile  firm  in 
“ Bangalore,  has  recently  exported  the  wool  of 
“ the  Mysore  country  to  England,  in  considera- 
“ ble.  quantity,  and  has  realized  a very  fair  pro- 
“ fit.  Eventually  the  Merino  will  be  produced  as 
“ cheaply  as  ordinary  wool.”  The  quantity  and 
value  of  wool  annually  exported  from  Madras 
is  lb.  1,28,413,  value  Rupees  15,816.  Avery 
large  black  cumbly  from  Kurnool  was  consi- 
dered an  excellent  specimen  closely  woven, 
fine  and  soft  in  texture,  and  to  this  the 
Jury  awarded,  as  the  best  specimen  of  the  ordi- 
nary woollen  manufactures  of  the  country,  a sec- 
ond" Class  Medal.  A check  Cumbly,  from  Chittle- 
droog,  was  found  deserviug  of  honorable  mention. 
The  beM  specimen  of  woollens  was  found  in 
the  Tariff,  being  a blanket  made  of  corded  wool 
of  excellent  quality  and  reasonable  in  price.  A 
ied  cumbly  of  Mysore,  was  exhibited  in  this 
collection  and  was  of  good  quality.  (Sd.  W.  E. 
Underwood,  R.eperter.) 

At  the  great  Exhibition  of  1851,  some  fine 
merino  wool  was  exhibited  from  the  table- 
land of  Mysore,  and  indigenous  wools  front 
the  hilly  country  of  the  north-wrest  frontier. 
Some  from  Lahore,  and  other  kinds  from  the  dry 
and  cold  elevated  climate  of  Tibet.  Of  the 
last,  were  some  very  fine  specimens  from  Lieut. 
Strachy.  Many  of  the  animals  there  being 
furnished  with  a fine  down  or  hair-like  wool  under 
the  coarse  common  outer  wool.  It  is  this  which  is 
chiefly  employed  for  the  shawls  and  the  shawdwool 
cloth.  Though  woollen  fabrics  of  superior  quality 
are  not  likely  to  be  fabricated  in  a hot  coun- 
try like  India,  vet  as  there  are  great  diversities  of 
climate  in  the  different  parts  of  Eastern  and  Sou- 
thern Asia,  some  very  substantial  w'oollen  cloths 
and  blankets  arc  made  indifferent  parts,  amongst 
others,  fine  shawl-wool  cloth  in  Cashmere  ; also 
the  kind  called  Puttoo  ; a fabric,  named 
Pureepuz , the  pile  of  which,  on  one  side,  is 
formed  of  loops.  Pelted  blankets  and  cloaks 
have  been  manufacted  from  the  table  land  of 
Mysore,  as  well  as  from  the  north-west  frontier, 
and  from  Nepal  and  Tibet. — Royle , Arts  fyc.  of 
India,  page  498. 

China.  The  only  woollen  fabrics  produced 
bv  the  Chinese  are  felts  for  the  soles  of  shoes 
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nnd  winter  lints,  and  a sort  of  rag  or  carpet. 
It  is  not  woven  in  looms  from  the  yarn, 
but  is  made  in  small  pieces  by  a lulling  process 
which  mats  the  fibres  together.  The  consump- 
tion of  it  by  shoe-makers  is  very  great,  and 
nearly  as  large  for  winter  hats  among  the  com- 
mon people.  The  rags  arc  woven  with  colored 
threads  in  rude  imitation  of  figures,  and  are 
extensively  used  in  the  northern  provinces  ; the 
pieces  are  a lew  feet  square,  and  sown  together 
for  carpets  or  bedding.  Hair  and  wool  are  both 
employed  in  their  construction.  The  art  of 
knitting  is  unknown,  and  of  course  also  the  fancy 
designs  and  worsted  work  which  are  made  by 
ladies  in  ti  e west. — Williams'  Midi! le  Kingdom, 
Vol.  II  page  126. 

(8723)  WOTAY  KOROSHANUM. 

AVotay  Koroshenam,  Tam.  | AVontay  Korosbnam,  Tel. 

this  is  a bright  yellow,  biliary  concretion, 
found  in  the  gall  bladder  of  certain  camels.  It 
is  highly  prized  as  a beautiful  yellow  paint,  but 
ii  very  expensive. — A in  site. 

(8724)  WOOTZ  ou  INDIAN  STEEL.  The  ore 
irom  which  it  is  made  is  the  magnetic  oxide  which 
is  combined  with  quartz,  generally  in  the  propor- 
tion of48  parts  of  quartz  to  52  of  oxide  of  iron.  It 
is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  south  of  India, 
but  Salem  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  manufacture,  anil 
there  the  ore  is  prepared  by  stamping  and  sepa- 
rating the  quartz  either  by  washing  or  winnow- 
ing. The  furnace  in  which  the  ore  is  smelted  is 
from  three  to  five  feet  high  from  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  the  ground  is  hollowed  out 
beneath  it  to  the  depth  of  eight  inches  or  a 
foot.  It  is  somewhat  pear  shaped,  being  about  two 
feet  diameter  at  the  ground  and  tapering  to  about 
one  foot  diameter  at  the  top  : it  is  built  entirely 
of  clay,  two  men  can  finish  one  in  a few  hours,  it 
is  fit  for  use  the  next  day  ; the  blast  is  furnished 
by  a pair  of  bellows  each  being  a goat  skin  with 
a bamboo  nozzle:  a semi-circular  opening  about  a 
foot  and  a half  high  and  a foot  in  diameter  at  the 
bottom  is  left  in  the  furnace  and  before  each  smelt- 
ing it  is  filled  up  with  clay  : the  furnace  is  then 
filled  up  with  charcoal,  and  kindled,  a small 
quantity  of  ore,  previously  moistened  to  pre- 
vent its  receiving  the  charcoal,  is  laid  on  the 
top  of  the  fuel,  and  charcoal  is  thrown  over  it  to 
fill  up  the  furnace  : in  this  manner  ore  and  fuel 
are  added  and  the  bellows  plied  for  four  hours  or 
thereabouts  when  the  process  is  stopped,  and 
the  temporary  wall  in  front  of  the  furnace  having 
been  broken  down  the  bloom  is  removed  by  a pair 
of  tongs  from  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  and 
is  then  beaten  with  a wooden  mallet  to  separate 
as  much  of  the  vitrified  oxide  as  possible  : and, 
while  still  red  hot,  it  is  cut  through  with  a 
hatchet  and  in  this  state  sold  to  the  blacksmiths 
who  perform  all  the  subsequent  operations  of 
forging  it  into  bars,  and  making  it  into  steel.  The 
process  of  forging  into  bars  is  performed  by  sink- 
ing the  blooms  in  a small  charcoal  furnace  and 
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repeated  heatings  and  hammerings  to  free  it  as  ■ 
much  as  possible  from  the  vitrified  and  unreduced1 
oxide  of  iron  : it  is  thus  formed  into  bars  about  a. 
loot  long,  an  inch  and  a half  broad  and  about  i 
half  an  inch  thick.  In  this  state  it  is  fall  of 
and  exceedingly  red  short.  These  bars  are  cut  into 
small  pieces  to  enable  them  to  pack  in  a crucible.  A i 
quantity  amounting  to  a pound  and  a half  to  two 
pounds  is  put  into  a crucible  along  with  a tenth 
part  by  weight  of  dried  wood  of  the  Cassia 
auriculata  chopped  small;  these  are  covered  with 
one  or  two  green  leaves  of  the  calotropis  (nsclepias) 
gigautia  or  cow  obulns  laurifolins  and  the  mouth 
of  the  crucible  tilled  up  with  a handful  of 
tempered  clay  which  is  rammed  so  as  to  exclude  the 
air  perfectly.  As  soon  as  the  clay  is  dry  t wenty 
to  twenty  four  of  the  crucibles  are  built  up  in 
form  ot  an  arch  with  their  bottoms  inwards,  in  a 
small  furnace  urged  by  two  goat  skin  bellows, char- 
coal is  heaped  up  over  them,  and  the  blast  kept 
up  without  intermission  for  about  two  hours 
and  a half  when  it  is  stopped  and  the  process 
is  considered  complete.  The  crucibles  are  re- 
moved from  the  furnace  and  allowed  to  cool, 
they  are  then  broken  and  the  steel  which  has 
been  left  to  solidify  is  taken  out  in  a cake  hav- 
ing the  form  of  the  bottom  of  the  crucible. 
When  the  fusion  has  been  perfect  the  top  of 
the  cake  is  covered  with  striae,  radiating  from 
the  centre  but  without  any  holes  or  rough  pro- 
jections on  it  : When  the  fusion  has  been  less 
perfect  the  surface  of  the  cake  has  a honey-comb- 
ed appearance,  caused  probably  by  particles  of 
scoriae  and  unreduced  oxide  in  the  bar  iron,  and 
often  contains  projecting  lumps  of  iron  still 
in  the  malleable  state.  The  natives  prepare  these 
cakes  of  steel  for  being  drawn  into  bars  by 
annealing  them  for  several  hours  in  a charcoal 
fire  actuated  by  bellows,  the  current  of  air  from 
which  is  made  to  play  upon  the  cakes  whilst 
turned  over  before  it  at  a heat  just  short  of  that 
sufficient  to  melt  them,  by  this  means  the  excess 
of  carbon  is  d.  inched  ( Mad.  lit.  Jonrn ) The 
process  of  smelting  iron  (lifters  according  lo 
circumstances  in  different  parts.  In  some,  the 
ore  is  collected  in  the  form  of  sand  from  the 
beds  of  rivers  ; the  iron  stone  is  collected  either 
from  the  surface  or  from  mines. — Rohde,  M.d.S. 


(8725)  WORMWOOD,  INDIAN.  Absin- 


thium Wood. 
Afsuuleen  Arab. 
Gundinar,  Cash. 
AVael-kolundoo,  Cyng. 
Dhowna,  Mustaroo,  Mur- 
wa,  Guz,  Hind. 


Domnin,  Jav. 

Dona,  Sans. 

Ruranjasif  kowhei,  PftRS. 
j .Mashipaltiri,  Tam. 


A perennial  herb  (Artemisia  Absinthium)  in- 
digenous to  Britain,  celebrated  for  its  intensely 
bitter  tonic,  and  stimulating  qualities. 
wormwood  met  with  in  the  bazars  in  Innia,  *1 
chiefly  the  produce  of  Persia,  whence  it  is  largely 
imported  into  Bombay  by  way  ot  the  Persist 
Gulf. — Faulkner. 
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(8726)  WltlGiiTIA,  a genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  Apocynacea,  named 
after  Dr.  William  Wright.  It,  has  a 5. parted 
calyx,  a salver-shaped  corolla  wilh  the  throat 
crowned  by  ten  divided  scales  ; the  stamens  ex- 
serted,  attached  to  the  throat  of  the  corolla,  and 
the  anthers  sagittal,  cohering  by  their  middle  to 
the  stigma  ; the  ovaries  two,  coheiing  ; the  style 
single,  filiform,  dilated  at  top;  scales  five  to  ten 
in  number,  seated  at  the  base  of  the  calyx  out- 
side the  corolla  : the  follicles  distinct  or  combin- 
ed with  adnate  placentas.  Dr.  Wight,  gives 
\V  right ia  coccinea,442; piscidia,iT 2;  liothii,  1319; 
tinctoria,  444  ; Tomeutosa,  443  ; Wallichii,  1290. 

(8727)  W RIGHTLY  COCCINEA.  Apocy- 
nace.e.  A large  tree  ; flowers  externally  green, 
internally  deep  orange  ied,  having  something 
of  the  perfume  of  the  pine-apple. — Riddell. 

(8728)  WRIGHTIA  MOLLISS1MA.  Intro- 
duced from  the  Naggary  Hills  ; the  yellow  juice 
might  be  turned  to  account,  but  the'iimber  is  of 
no  value  — M.  E.  J.  R. 

(8729)  WRIGHTIA  ANTIDY8ENTERICA. 
Nerium  antidysentericum.  Echites  anti- 
lloxb 


Inderjan,  Hind. 


it  vs  : 

Veppaula,  Tam. 

Pala  chettoo  Tel. 

Found  in  the  hill  jungles  of  Kotah  and  Mewar, 
and  a small  tree  of  common  occurrence  in  Mysore 
and  the  hilly  parts.  A native  of  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  of  Ceylon,  and  the  Isle  of  France, 
and  common  in  many  parts  of  India.  Tiwaj 
and  Lisan  ul-asafeer,  Arab.  Anduraroon,  Greek. 
Seeds  called  Indurjuo-i-shereen , or  the  mild,  to 
distinguish  them  from  seeds  of  Holurrhena 
pubescent,  and  Antidysenterica,  called  Indvrjuo-i- 
tulkh,  or  the  bitter.  A small  shrub,  leaves  ovate 
oblong,  or  exactly  oblong,  shortly  acuminate, 
smooth,  bright  green  on  each  side. 

The  bark  (conessi  bark)  is  astringent  and  bit- 
ter, and  also  deemed  febrifuge.  The  seeds, 
Indurjuo,  are  intensely  bitter  and  used  as  a 
vermifuge, 

Conessi  bark  has  been  given  with  much  alleged 
advantage  in  chronic  dysentery.  The  infusion 
seems  the  best  form,  4 drachms  of  the  dried 
md  powdered  bark  being  infused  in  8 ounces 
>t  hot  water  for  an  hour  : — dose  one  ounce 
hrice  daily.— O’ S/i  any /messy,  p.  445.  Its  medi- 
■inal  virtues  are  worthy  of  attention,  but  the, 
vood  is  of  little  value.  The  bark  was  formerly 
n request  under  the  name  of  Conessi  and  is  stiil 
esteemed  a valuable  drug  by  I he  natives,  it  ap- 
jears  to  have  lost  its  value  in  commerce,  from 
mt  being  distinguished  from  the  bark  of  Wri<Hi- 
ia  tinctoria  which  grows  in  the  same  places 
—M.  E.  J.  R.  1 


The  Wood. 


’ulavaranee  or 
wood,  Eng. 
hdava  renoo,  Tel 


palay 


Doodheei 
Hind. 
Veppallay,  Tam. 


ke  lakree, 


r.,.  7 If*,/*  * « *u  « 

lhe  tree  has  swect-scentcd  flowers  with  a form 
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resembling  those  of  the  Jasmine.  The  wood  is 
white,  of  a tine  grain,  and  susceptible  of  polish,  and 
is  used  by  the  turner  anti  cabinet-maker.  The  bark 
of  this  shrub,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Conessi 
bark  in  Great  Britain,  and  Palapntta  in  India,  is 
asseited  to  be  specific  in  dysentery  and  of  use 
in  most  disordered  slates  of  the  bowels  Its 
milky  juice  is  also  used  as  a vulnerary. — Eny  Cyc. 

The  Bark. 


Concssie,  Fu. 

Curayia,  Curaija,  Guz. 
Hind. 

Palapal.la,  Maleal. 
Codaga  pala,  Mal 


Corte-de  pala,  Port. 
Cheeree,  Kutaja.  Sans. 
Veppalei,  Tam. 

Pala  codija.  Manoopala, 
Tel. 


Conessi  bark  is  the  produce  of  a plant  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  Apocynucccr,  a native 
of  the  Western  coast  of  Hindu-tan.  It  is  the 
W rightia,  (Nerium)  anlidysenterica.,  and  is  a valu- 
able astringent.. — Engl.  Cyc.  page  122.  Mr. 
Faulkner  describes  it  as  a native  of  Ceylon,  Mau- 
ritius, the  Malabar  Coast,  and  many  other 
parts  of  India.  It  is  astringent  and  bitter,  and 
is  considered  febrifuge  ; it  has  also  been  given 
with  alleged  advantage  in  chronic  dysentery, 
lhe  seed  ot  the  plant  are  termed  Indrojow. 
— Faulkner. 

The  Seed. 


Indrayavn,  Sans. 
Veppalei  arisee,  Tam. 


Lisan  ul  assafeer.  Arab. 

Indrajow,  Guz.  Hind. 

Ahir,  Peiis. 

The  seed  of  AV rightia  antidysenterica  ( Nerium 
aniidysentericum),  tire  covered  with  a kind  of 
downy  tuft,  somewhat  resembling  the  down  of 
the  thistle  1 wo  kinds  ot  Indurjuo  seeds  are 
distinguished,  the  sweet  and  bitter.  The  former, 
Wriyhtia,  hits  a pleasant  taste  not  unlike  that 
of  oats,  which  they  also  resemble  somewhat  in 
appetuance  ; but  tire  longer  and  more  slender. 
An  infusion  (4  this  roasted  seed  is  given  as  ti 
safe  and  gentle  restrainer  in  bowel  complaints  ; 
the  decoction  is  employed  in  fever  cases.  The 
latter,  Ilolarrhena,  are  intensely  bitter,  and  used 

" 1 3. — Faulkner. 

to  the  Jnd.  Ann.  Med.  Sci.  for 


as  a vermilime. 
Accordum 


Apl.  1 856,  p.  397.  lhe  bark  of  this  tree,  which 
was  once  introduced  in  the  London  l’h.  as 
Conessi  bark  and  was  greatly  lauded  more  than 
a century  ago  by  Geoffrey,  known  also  as  Codaga 
iind  as  Koorchee  has  long  been  a popular  remedy 
on  the  Malabar  and  Coromandel  Coasts,  and  al- 
so in  Bengal  in  dysentery,  and  from  a somewhat 
extensive  trial  whiiilP  was  made  of  it  in  that 
disease,  of  which  it  is  hoped  to  be  able  to  publish, 
the  results,  it  appears  to  be  a remedy  of  no  mean 
value.  It  has  however  been  also  known  on  the 
Malabar  Coast  and  among  the  Portuguese  there 
as  a febrifuge,  under  the  name  of  coite  de  palla. 
Dr.  CTeghorn  informs  that  several  Medicai 
officers  m the  Northern  Circars  have  been  admi- 
nistering it  of  late.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  its 
febrifuge  virtues,  but  it  seems  to  have  fallen  into 
disuse  from  carelessness  in  selecting  the  bark 
and  it  may  deserve  a further  trial.  An  infusion 
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of  the  seeds  called  imlrijau  lias  been  called  febri- 
fuge but  is  only  demulcent.  The  most  common 
and  convenient  way  of  administering  koorchee 
is  to  give  1^  to  2 oz.  of  decoction  three  times 
daily. 

(8730)  WRIGHT  LA  TINCTOIUA.  Apocy- 
naccse,  Icon.  444. 

Pallay  maruin,  Tam.  | Kala  Kooda,  Hind. 

A small  tree  w'th  pale  green  soft  leaves;  deci- 
duous in  the  cold  weather.  On  being  bruised,  a 
kind  of  Indigo  exudes  from  them.  Flowers  in 
March  and  April  ; white  follicles  in  pairs,  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches  long,  which  as  they 
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ripen  the  ends  of  each  pair  curiously  join.  The 
wood  is  used  by  turners  and  cabinet-makers. — . 
Riddell.  It  is  a common  tree  in  the  Coimbatore 
jungles,  where  it  attains  a considerable  size,, 
wood  white  and  close-grained  ; in  the  words  of 
ltoxb.  “ coming  nearer  to  ivory  than  any  1 know," 
It  is  not  however  much  in  use  here. — IVicjht. 

(8731)  WRIGHTIA  WALL1CIIII,  Wigflt 
states,  is  found  on  “ the  slope  of  the  Neilgherries 
from  about  the  middle  of  the  ascent  to  the  ele- 
vation of  between  4000  and  5000  feet but  “ the 
original  specimens  of  this  species  were  collected 
in  the  Teuasseritn  provinces.” — Mason. 


X. 


(8732)  X ANT  11 OXY L ACEJS,  Xanthoxyls,  a 
natural  order  of  Exogenous  Plants.  The  flowers 
are  unisexual  and  regular ; the  calyx  in  three, 
four,  or  five  divisions;  the  petals  usually  of  the 
same  number  as  the  divisions  of  the  calyx,  usually 
longer  than  the  calyx,  and  sometimes  absent  : the 
aestivation  is  generally  twisted  and  convolute  ; 
the  stamens  are  equal  in  number  to  the  petals, 
or  twice  the  number,  and  arise  from  around  the 
base  of  the  stalk  of  the  abortive  carpels ; in  the 
female  flowers  they  are  either  absent  or  very  im- 
perfect ; the  ovary  is  made  up  of  the  same  num- 
ber of  carpels  as  ihere  are  petals,  or  of  a smaller 
number;  the  carpels  are  either  distinct  or  more 
or  less  combined  ; there  are  mostly  two  ovules  in 
each  cell,  sometimes  four  : the  styles  are  more  or 


less  combined,  according  to  the  cohesion  of  the 


carpels  ; the  fruit  is  either  membranous  or  in  the 
form  of  a berry,  sometimes  having  from  2 to  5 
cells,  and  sometimes  consisting  of  several  drupes 
or  2-valved  capsules,  of  which  the  sarcocarp  is 
fleshy,  and  is  easily  separated  from  the  endocarp; 
the  seeds  are  solitary  or  twin,  peduncles  usual- 
ly smooth  and  shining  with  a testaceous  integu- 
ment ; Hie  embryo  lies  in  the  midst  of  a fleshy 
albumen,  radicle  superior,  and  the  cotyledons 
ovate  or  flat,  The  species  of  plants  belonging 
to  this  order  are  trees  or  shrubs,  with  exstipu- 
late,  alternate,  or  opposite  leaves  furnished  with 
pellucid  dots.  The  flowers  are  either  axillary 
or  terminal,  and  coloured  gray,  green,  or  pink. 
The  plants  in  this  order  were  included  originally 
by  Jussieu  in  his  Terebinacece.  They  were  first 
separated  by  Martins  and  Nees  under  the 
Xanlhgxi/lacece,  which  was  subsequently  adopted 
by  Adrien  de  Jussieu.  The  species  of  Xanlkox;/- 
lacece  are  found  chiefly  in  America,  especially  in 
the  tropical  parts.  A few  of  the 
found  in  Africa,  in  Mauritius  and 
in  India  and  China.  One  only  is 
Australia.  All  this  order,  to  a greater  or  less 
extent,  possess  aromatic  and  pungent  properties. 
The  species  which  are  best  known  and  used  on 


species  are 
Madagascar, 
a native  of 


account  of  these  properties  belong  to  the  genera 
Xanthoxylnm , Bniceu  Ptelea,  Toddalia  and 
Ailanthus.  The  species  of  Allan1. hits  are  large 
trees,  and  their  timber  is  used  for  various 
purposes  in  the  countries  in  which  they 
grow.  A.  jlundulosa  is  a native  of  China 
and  the  Moluccas,  where  it.  is  called  Ail- 
anto.  It  attains  a height  of  60  feet-  When 


the  bark  is  wounded  it  gives  out  a resinous  juice 


which  hardens  in  a few  days.  The  wood  is  hard 
and  heavy,  and  is  susceptible  of  a very  fine 
polish.  It  grows  well  in  England.  A.  Mala- 
barica  is  a large  tree,  a native  of  Malabar.  The 
wood  is  used  for  making  sheaths  for  spears,  Sic. 
A resinous  juice  flows  from  the  bark  when 
wounded,  the  fruit,  is  triturated  with  maize 
and  mixed  with  rice  in  decoction,  and  used  as 
an  application  in  ophthalmia. — Euy.  Cyc.  The 
Cosmetic  Wood  of  Mergui  is  front  one  of  the 
Xa.utkoxylac.ea 1 and  is  a fragrant  cosmetic  wood 
sold  in  the  bazar,  which  is  said  to  come  from 
Mergui,  but  Mr.  Mason  never  saw  the  tree.— 
Mason. 

(8733  ) XA N T II OC II YM US,  a genus  of 

Plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Grutti- 
Jerct.  Of  these  the  X.  pictorins  is  the  most 
important.  This  plant  is  the  A’,  tiuctorius  of 
Linnaeus.  It  has  lanceolate  acuminate  lenvesa 
wrinkled  petioles,  and  fruit  1-4-seeded.  1 1 is  a 
native  of  the  East  Indies,  itt  valleys  among  the 
Circar  Mountains. — Em/.  Gi/c. 

(8734)  XANIHOCHYMUS  FTCTORIUS.  j 
Eeswara  matnede,  Dantpel,  Tel. 

Cyng.  Rata,  Ghorka. 

A beautiful  tree  of  the  Mountainous  districts 
of  India,  yields  a green  fruit  and  a huge  quantity' 
of  indifferent  gamboge.  — Rohde,  M.  S.  S 

(8735)  X A NT  I IO  0 1 1 Y M US . Yellow  Man- 

GOSTEIiN.  ltoxb. 


pullum, 


Malay  Chilean 
Tam, 

Peddn  Boodainannpundoo 
Tel 


Bryonia  Spec, 

Gcuri  Gotomnba,  Sans. 
Malay  Poollic  pnlluni, 
Tam. 


Ainslie  says  he  met  with  this  fruit  at  Quilon 
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where  he  \vji3  told  that  it  was  brought  from 
the  distant  woods.  It  is  in  appearance  like 
a Mango,  but  flatter  and  two  or  three  large 
seeds  tor  stones)  are  contained  in  each,  some- 
what resembling  jack  stones.  The  fruit  itself 
lias  an  acid  but  pleasant  taste  and  when 
cut,  there  exudes  a yellow  juice  like  liquid 
Gamboge.  It  appeared  to  be  very  little  known 
to  the  European  inhabitants  of  Travancore. 
They  have  on  the  Malabar  coast  a variety 
of  the  real  Mangosteen  (Garcinia  Mangosteena) ; 
it  is  however  very  inferior  to  that  of  the  Eastern 
islands  and  affords  a yellow  gum-resin,  which  is 
not  soluble  in  water. — Ainslie,  page  227- 

(8736)  XANTHOXYLON  ALATUM.  (Roxb. 
El.  Ind.  768.) 

Durmur  Hind. 

A native  of  Nipal,  and  the  hilly  countries 
north  of  Bengal,  Rohilcund,  and  Oude,  flowering 
in  Calcutta  in  the  hot  and  rainy  seasons.  Rox- 
burgh states  that  every  part  of  the  plant  pos- 
sesses a peculiar  aromatic  pungency,  and  that  the 
seeds  are  used  medicinally  by  the  natives. 

(8737)  XANTIIOXYLON  AVICENNiE, 
( Fagura  A.)  a native  of  China,  is  a powerful 
stimulant,  and  used  as  an  antidote  against 
poisons. 

(8738)  XANTIIOXYLON  BUDRUNGA. 

Toung-than  ; also  Young-thanjee,  Buum. 

Is  a native  of  the  East  Indies,  111  Silhet,  and  is 
called  Budrung  ; and  the  natives  use  the  seeds, 
which  have  a warm  spicy  flavour,  medicinally. 
The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a pea,  and  the  outer 
coat  contains  an  exceedingly  fragrant  balsam. — 
Eng.  Gyc.  It  is  a small  thorny  tree,  the  dry 
capsules  of  which  are  found  in  the  bazars  of  In- 
dia, under  the  name  of  Kek-ka-ia.  The  seed 
abounds  in  a rich  aromatic  oil.  The  bark  and 
large  thorns  of  the  trunk  are  the  Tejbul  of  In- 
dia. The  tree  is  about  twenty  feet  high  in  the 
Pegu  and  Southern  parts  of  the  Tounghoo  dis- 
tricts, where  it  grows  upon  the  banks  of  streams. 
— McClelland.  This  plant,  found  in  the  Pegu 
and  Southern  parts  of  the  Tounghoo  districts, 
affords  a plentiful  supply  of  oil-seeds,  which  has 
not,  ns  yet,  he  believes,  been  taken  advantage  of  as 
it  deserves. — McClelland. 

(8739)  XANTIIOXYLON  HOSTILE.  Xan- 
thoxylum  AEOJiATieUM,  is  a tree  found  in  the 
Himalayas  and  in  the  mountains  of  Cashmere. 
Its  branches  are  as  thick  as  a finger,  serve  the 
natives  as  tooth-biushes  ; thicker  branches  are 
used  by  the  faqueers  as  walking  sticks,  also  to 
triturate  the  lump  plant,  in  preparing  their 
beverage.  In  using  a tiitural or  possessing  pep- 
per like  aromatic  qualities,  they  save  the  pepper 
which  is  usually  added  to  the  hemp  plant.  The 
capsules  and  seeds  are  employed  for  intoxicat- 
ing fish,  and  are  chewed  as  a remedy  in  toothache 
(Royle).  Besides  the  seeds,  Ilonigberger  used 
the  bark,  together  with  the  sharp  prickles  which 
are  attached  to  it  by  large  bases. — Thirty  Jive 
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years  in  the  East  by  llonig.  page  365.  The 
capsules  and  seeds  of  X.  hostile,  called  Tejbul 
by  the  natives,  are  used  in  India  for  intoxicat- 
ing fish  and  are  supposed  to  be  the  Enghureh 
of  Avicenna. — Eng.  Gi/c. 

(8740)  XANTHOXYLON  PIPERITUM.  In 
Japan  the  capsules  of  X.  piperitum  are  used  as  a 
substitute  for  pepper.  The  fruits  of  many  of 
the  species  are  also  held  to  be  antidotes  to  the 
action  of  poisons  on  the  system,  and  there  can  bo 
little  doubt  that  the  secretions  of  these  plants 
would  be  found  valuable  stimulant,  remedies  in 
many  diseases. — English  Cyclopedia,  page  1263. 
Xantkoxylon  piperitum,  is  a powerful  aro- 
matic, used  by  the  Chinese  in  the  room  of 
ginger  and  pepper.  The  active  principle  re- 
sides chiefly  in  the  fresh  leaves,  the  dry  bark, 
and  the  pericarp.  The  physicians  of  the  coun- 
try apply  a poultice  made  of  the  bruised  lea- 
ves and  rice  flour  in  sore  throats.  Eor  the 
preceding  details  Dr.  O’Shaughnessy  was  in- 
debted to  Lindley’s  Flora  Medica,  p 21 5.  Royle 
further  informs  us,  p.  157,  that  in  India  X . 
Budnmga,  Rheiza  alatum,  and  hostile,  are  used 
wherever  indigenous  for  the  warm,  spicy,  pepper- 
like pungency  of  their  capsules,  a property  which 
is  participated  in  by  their  bark  and  other  parts. 
The  capsules  and  seeds  of  X.  hostile,  called  tejbul 
by  the  natives,  are  employed  in  Northern  India 
lor  intoxicating  fish,  and  chewed  as  a remedy  in 
toothache.  They  are  also  described  as  the 
Fagluireli  of  Avicenna  . — O'  Sh..,  page  642. 

(8741)  XANTHOXYLON  RHET3A,  is  a 
native  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  coast  of 
the  East  Indies,  and  in  the  Tamul  language  is 
called  Rhetza-Marm,  which  means  Council-Tree, 
as  it  is  under  the  branches  of  this  tree  that  the 
lull  people  assemble  to  discuss  all  matters  of  pub- 
lic interest. — Eng.  Cyc.  page  1863. 

(8742)  XANTHOXYLON  TRIPHYLLUM. 

A resin  is  obtained  from  this  tree.  Judging  from 
the  specimens  it  appears  to  be  produced  in  too 
small  quantities  to  oe  useful  in  a commercial 
point  of  view. 

(8743)  XIMENIA  ^GYPTIACA. 

Hingisn;  IIingot  Hindu 
Grows  in  the  Kotah  district : the  nut  shell  is  used 
to  make  crackers  in  fireworks. — Gen.  Med.  Top. 
p.  109.  Wight  gives  Ximenia  olacioidcs,  1861. 

(8744)  XL  LOB  A LS  AM.  An  inferior  quality 
of  opobnlsnm,  obtained  from  the  fruit  ami  twigs 
of  the  ( Amyris  Gileadensis),  that  yields  the  su- 
perior quality. — Faulkner. 

(8745)  XYLCOCARPUS  (from  {tfA 0„ , wood, 
and  Kapvis,  fruit),  a genus  of  plants  belongin''-  to 
the  natural  order  Mcdiacece.  The  genus,  with 
Persoonia,  has  been  referred  by  Aublet,  and  other 
botanists  to  the  genus  Carapa. — Eng  Cue 
(8746)  XYLOCARPUS  GRaNATTJM  : Ca- 
Rapa  moi.uccensis,  (Lamarck).  Roxb.  Flora 
Ind.  ii.  240  Beng.  Pussoor— a native  of  the 
o underbuns.  Fruit  ripens  in  June  and  July 
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The  Carapa  of  Guiana  was  first  described  by 
Aublet.  It  yields  fruits,  the  almonds  of  which 
are  white,  solid,  oily,  and  bitter.  The  oil  lie 
described  as  being  used  by  the  Galebi  savages  to 
anoint  their  skins  and  hair,  in  order  lo  keep  off 
insects.  Rumphius  described  a similar  but 
smaller  tree  in  the  Moluccas,  under  the  name  of 
“ Madahul,”  or  “ Granatum  litoreum.”  This 
■Willdenow  described  as  Xylocarpus  granatum. 
The  Xylocarpus  is  mentioned  as  a tree  with 
elegantly  veined  wood,  used  in  India  in  cabi- 
net work,  and  its  bitter  root  being  employ- 
ed in  bilious  fevers.  A starchy  substance, 
used  as  an  article  of  food,  is  also  found 
beneath  the’bark  of  the  capsule. — O’ Flaughnessy, 
page  246.  This  the  sea-cocoanut  of  Tenasseriin, 
Xylocarpus  Granatum,  is  not  the  famous  Gurus 
ites  mer  of  the  Seychelles,  so  long  the  wonder 
of  the  world  ; but  a tree  very  common  in  the 
mangrove  swamps  ; and  growing  near  the  shore, 
its  fruit  falls  into  the  water  and  floats  out  upon 
the  sea,  which  gives  rise  to  its  name.  The  fruit 
is  not  edible,  but  is  exceedingly  astringent,  and 
regarded  by  the  natives  as  a specific  in  cholera. 
— Mason. 

(8747)  XYLOPHYLLA  ANGUS  ITFOLIA, 
EuphorbiacEjU.  This  is  a small  shrub  growing 
to  the  height  of  three  feet,  the  color  ol  the  flowers 
is  yellow  and  red. — Riddell. 
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(8743)  XYRIDACii/E,  X grids,  a natural  or- 
der of  Endogenous  Plants.  The  species  are 
herbaceous  plants  with  fibrous  roots.  The  leaves 
are  radical,  sword-shaped,  scarious,  dilated  and 
equitant  at  the  base.  The  flowers  are  arranged 
in  terminal  naked  imbricated  heads;  the  calyx 
is  glumaceous,  3-leaved;  the  corolla  petaloid, 
coloured,  with  3 petals  ; the  stamens  6 ; 3 fertile! 
inserted  upon  the  claws  of  the  petals;  3 sterile, 
alternate  with  the  petals  ; the  anthers  2 celled, 
and  turned  outwards  ; the  ovary  single,  the  style 
bifid  ; the  stigmas  multified  or  undivided  ; the 
capsule  1-celled,  3-valved,  many-seeded,  with 
parietal  placentae  ; the  seed  with  the  embryo  on 
the  outside  of  the  albumen,  and  at  the  end  most 
remote  from  the  hilum.  As  at  present  constitut- 
ed, this  order  comprises  only  the  genera  Xyris 
Abolbodu.  The  species  of  these  genera  are  found 
generally  in  the  hotter  parts  of  the  world,  chiefly 
in  the  tropics  of  America,  Asia,  and  Africa. 
Some  of  the  species  of  Xyris  are  found  in  the 
southern  states  of  North  America.  X.  Indicu  is 
said  by  Agardh  to  be  used  as  a remedy  in  itch 
and  leprosy. 

(8749)  XYRIS  1NDICA.  A species  of  Xyris 
with  conspicuous  yellow  flowers  on  imbricated 
scaly  heads,  is  often  seen  in  the  Tenasserim 
paddy  fields. — Mason. 


Y. 


(8750)  YAK.  The  yak  is  a very  tame  do- 
mestic animal,  often  handsome  and  a true  bison 
in  appearance.  It  is  invaluable  to  the  moun- 
taineers of  Northern  India,  from  its  strength 
and  hardiness,  accomplishing-at  a slow  pace,  20 
miles  a day,  bearing  either  two  bags  of  salt  or 
rice,  or  four  to  six  planks  of  pine  wood  slung  in 
pairs  along  either  flank.  Their  cars  are  gene- 
rally pierced  and  ornamented  with  a tuft  of  scar- 
let worsted's  they  have  large  and  beautiful 
eyes,  long  silky  black  hair,  and  bushy  tails : 
black  is  their  prevailing  colour,  but  red,  dun, 
party  coloured  and  white  are  common.  In 
winter,  the  flocks  graze  below  8000  feet.,  on 
account  of  the  great  quantity  of  snow  above  that 
height ; in  summer  they  find  pasturage  as  high 
ns  17,000  feet  consisting  of  grass  and  small  tutt- 
ed carices,  on  which  they  browse  with  avidity 
Much  of  the  wealth  of  the  people  in  East  Nepal 
consists  in  its  rich  milk  curd,  eaten  either  fresh 
or  dried,  or  powdered  into  a kind  of  meal.  The 
hair  is  spun  into  ropes,  and  woven  into  a cover- 
ing for  their  tents,  which  is  quite  pervious  to  wind 
and  rain,  though  in  the  dry  climate  of  Tibet  this 
is  of  little  consequence.  The  bushy  tail  forms 
the  well  known  chowree  or  fly  flapper  of  the 


plains  of  India,  and  its  hair  is  greatly  esteemed 
by  the  women  of  the  plains  to  add  to  their  back 
hair.  The  female  drops  one  calf  in  April,  and 
the  young  yaks  are  very  full  of  gambols,  tearing 
up  and  down  the  steep  grassy  and  rocky  slopes! 
Their  flesh  is  delicious,  much  richer  and  more 
juicy  than  common  meat,  that  of  i he  older  yaks  is 
sliced  and  dried  in  the  sun,  to  form  jerked  meat, 
called  schat-t-chew  dried  meat,  which  is  ealen 
raw,  and  is  a palatable  food.  The  yak  loves 
steep  places  delighting  to  scramble  among  rocks, 
and  to  sun  its  black  hide  perched  on  the  glacial 
boulders  which  strew  the  Wallanchon  flat,  and  nif 
which  these  animals  always  sleep.  Their  average 
value  is  from  two  to  three  pounds.  The  yak 
though  indifferent  to  ice  and  snow,  cannot  en- 
dure hunger  so  long  as  the  sheep.  Neither  can 
it  bear  damp  heat.  The  yak  is  lidden  and  its 
pace  is  easy.  The  wild  yak  or  bison  (D’hong) 
of  Central  Asia,  the  superb  progenitor  of  the  do- 
mestic yak  is  the  largest  native  animal  of  Tibet; 
in  various  parts  of  which  country  it  is  found.  It 
is  untanleable  and  horridly  fierce,  falling  on  the 
hunter  with  horns  and  chest,  and  if  he  rasps 
with  his  tongue  it  is  so  rough  as  to  scrape  the 
flesh  from  the  bones.  It  is  hunted  by  large  dogs,' 
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and  shot  with  ft  blunderbuss,  llie  horn  is  used  as 
a drinking  cup  in  marriage  feasts  and  other  grand 
occasions. — Hook.  him.  Jour.  V ol.  1 p.  215. 

(8751)  YAMANEE.  There  is  a tree  on  the 
hills  of  Tenasserim  which  furnishes  a remarkably 
light,  white  timber,  resembling  mootchee  wood, 
of  which  the  natives  often  make  canoes.  The 
Karens  say  it  bears  a yellow  flower,  and  a small 
plum,  which  is  a favorite  food  with  the  barking 
deer. — Mason. 

(8752)  YAMS.  The  different  species  of  yams 
have  a wide  range.  In  the  West  Indies  there 
me  several  varieties,  having  distinctive  names, 
according  to  quality,  color,  &c.,  as  the  white 
yam,  the  red  yam,  the  negro  vain,  the  creole 
yam,  the  afoo  yarn,  the  buck  yam,  ( Dioscorea 
triphylla),  which  is  found  wild  in  Java  and  the 
East  ; the  Guinea  yam,  the  Portuguese  yam,  the 
water  yam,  and  the  Indian  yam,  &c.  I he  last 
is  considered  the  most  farinaceous  and  delicate  in 
its  texture,  resembling  in  size  the  polato  ; most 
of  i he  other  sorts  are  coarse,  but  si  ill  very  nutri- 
tive and  useful.  The  common  yam  ( Dioscorea 
tativu ) is  indigenous  to  the  Eastern  Islands  and 
West  Indies.  The  Guinea  yarn  l).  aculeaia, 
is  a native  of  the  East.  The  Barbadoesor  wing- 
ed yam  ( l) . (data  ?)  has  a widely  extended  range, 
being  common  to  India,  Java,  Brazil.  Fains  ofWes- 
tern  Africa.  The  yam  species  are  climbing  plants, 
with  handsome  foliage,  of  the  simplest  cultuie, 
which  succeed  well  in  any  light,  rich,  or  sandy 
soil,  and  are  readily  increased  by  dividing  the 
tuberous  roots.  The  Indian,  Barbadoes,  and  red 
yams  are  planted  in  the  West  Indies  early  in 
May,  and  dug  early  in  the  January  following.  If 
not  bruised,  they  will  keep  well  packed  in  ashes, 
the  first  nine,  and  the  second  and  last  twelve 
months.  The  Portuguese  and  Guinea  yams  are 
planted  early  in  January  and  dug  in  September. 
Creole  yams  and  Tanias  are  dug  in  January. 
Sweet  potatoes  from  January  to  March.  In  most 
of  our  colonies  large  crops  of  the  finest  descrip- 
tions of  yams,  cocos  &c.,  could  be  obtained,  but 
the  planting  of  ground  provisions  is  too  much 
neglected  by  all  classes.  From  the  tubers  of 
vam3  of  all  sorts,  and  particularly  the  buck  yarn, 
starch  is  easily  prepared  and  of  excellent  quality. 
Some  varieties  of  the  buck  yam  are  purple  flesh- 
ed, often  of  a very  deep  tint,  approaching  to 
black,  and  although  this  is  an  objection,  because 
it  renders  more  washing  necessary,  yet  even  from 
these  the  starch  is  at  last  obtained  perfectly  white. 

As  an  edible  root  the  buck  yam,  especially 
when  grown  in  alight  soil,  is  equal  to  the  potato, 
if  not  superior  t o it.  It  does  not,  however,  keep 
for  any  length  of  time,  and  therefore  could  not 
be  exported  to  Europe,  unless  the  roots  were 
sliced  and  dried.  Yams  and  sweet  potatoes 
thrive  well  in  the  northern  parts  of  Australia  ; 
indeed  the  former  are  indigenous  there,  and  con- 
stitute the  chief  article  of  vegetable  food  used  by 
the  natives.  The  yam  was  introduced  into  Sweden, 


where  it  succeeded  well,  and  bread,  starch  and 
brandy,  were  made  from  ii  : but  it  prefers  u 
warmer  climate.  Yams  are  occasionally  brought 
to  England.  When  cooked  either  by  roast- 
ing or  boiling,  the  root  is  even  more  nutritious 
than  the  potato,  nor  is  it  possessed  of  any  un- 
palatable flavor,  the  peculiarity  being  between  that 
of  rice  and  the  potato.  .Dressed  in  milk,  or 
mashed,  they  are  absolutely  a delicacy,  and  froni 
the  abundance  in  which  they  are  cultivated  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  other  parts,  they  promise 
to  become  a most  economical  and  nutritious  sub- 
stitute for  the  potato.  The  yarn  frequently  grows 
to  the  enormous  size  of  forty  or  fifty  pounds 
weight,  but  in  this  large  state  it  is  coarse  flavor- 
ed and  fibrous.  An  acre  of  land  is  capable  of 
producing  4-^  tons  of  yams,  and  the  same  quan- 
tity of  sweet  potatoes,  within  the  twelve  months, 
or  nine  tons  per  acre  for  both,  being  nearly  as 
much  ns  the  return  obtained  at  home  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  potatoes  ; and  we  have  the  authority  of 
all  analytical  chemists  for  saving  that  in  point  of 
value,  as  an  article  of  food,  the  superiority  is  as 
two  to  one  in  favor  of  the  tropical  roots.  The 
kidney  rooted  yam  (D.  pentaphylla),  is  indige- 
nous to  the  Polym  sian  islands,  and  is  sometimes 
cultivated  for  its  roots.  It  is  called  Kawan  in 
the  Feejee  islands.  D.  Bulbifera,  a native  of 
the  East,  is  also  abundantly  naturalised  in  the 
Polynesian  islands,  but  is  not  considered  edible. 
There  ore  seven  or  eight  kinds  of  yams  grown  in 
India.  Two  found  in  the  Tartar  country  are  of  a 
remarkable  fine  flavour,  one  weighing  as  much  as 
eighteen  pounds  the  other  three  pounds. — Sim- 
monds  Gomml.  Product,  p.  363  & 4.  See  Cocos 
on  Eddoes,  also  Dioscorea. 

(8753)  YANG-TSE-KIANG  RIVER.  The 
rise  and  fall  in  the  Yang-tse-Kiang  averages 
about  ten  feet  and  vessels  are  obliged  to  find 
their  way  hap  hazzard  into  the  channel  or  per- 
chance run  upon  one  of  the  silted  sands. — ? 
American  Expedition  to  Japan,  p.  166. 

(8754)  YARN.  TwisT. 


Garen,  Dux. 

Fil,  Fr. 

Gain,  Gun. 

Soota,  Guz.  Hind. 
Wool,  Cotton,  Flax, 


Filato,  It. 

Fio,  Port. 

Prasha,  Rus. 

Hilo,  Sp. 

&c.  spun  into  thread. 


Its  quality  is  expressed  in  English  by  numbers 
denoting  the  number  of  hanks  in  an  avoirdupois 
lb.  weight ; reckoning  the  length  of  the  hank  of 
cotton  yam  at  840  yards,  or  7 leys  of  120 
yards  each. — Faulkner. 

• (8755)  YARV1NEY,  in  Tamil  and  Crawn  in 
Portuguese  and  Dutch.  This  Ceylon  tree  grows 
tall  and  straight,  from  twenty  to  forty-five  feet 
high,  and  from  twelve  to  thirty  inches  in  dia- 
meter. It  may  be  obtained  in  great  quantities, 
and  answers  many  purposes  in  ship  and  house- 
work.— Edye.  Ceylon. 

(8756)  YASHM.  The  Messrs.  Schlagentweit 
found  the  quarries  of  this  mineral  at  Gulbagashea 
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in  the  valley  of  Kara  kasli,  in  their  Journey  from 
Ladak  to  Khotam. — Mag.  Surrey  1857. 

(8757)  YAVY. 

Yavayloo,  Tam.  J Yeva  Sans,  Tel. 

This  grain  grows  in  some  of  the  more  nor- 
thern provinces,  and  has  an  appearance  some- 
thing like  that  of  blighted  wheat,  it  is  not  very 
valuable. — Ainslie  page  220. 

(8758)  YEAST,  Barm.  A product  of  the 
fermentation  by  which  beer  is  made  ; upon  the 
surface  of  which  it  swims  from  involving  bub- 
bles of  carbonic  acid  gas.  It  may  be  obtained  in 
the  form  of  a firm  paste.  Mixed  with  moistened 
flour,  it  excites  the  panary  fermentation,  and  is 
thus  used  for  baking  bread. — Water  don.  The 
substance  known  as  Yeast,  is  in  reality  a plant, 
belonging  to  the  Tribe  of  Fungi  in  the  state  of 
sporules  or  thallus  : or  the  true  aerial  tufts  or 
heads  of  sporules,  of  a multitude  of  minute 
oval  or  circulating  bodies  or  sporules,  endowed, 
’under  certain  favourable  circumstances,  with  ex- 
traordinary powers  of  growth  and  multiplication. 
In  Britain,  three  kinds,  viz.  brewer’s  yeast, 
German  yeast,  and  patent  yeast,  are  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  bread  ; In  India,  the  yeast 
employed,  is  the  fermented  juice  of  the  Palms, 
known  as  Toddy.  The  vitality  of  veast  is  de- 
stroyed by  falls,  blows,  bruises  or  rough  mecha- 
nical injuries,  as  also — heat,  cold,  and  chemical 
re-agents.  The  presence  of  yeast  in  a substance 
containing  sugar,  or  starch  convertible  into 
sugar  and  nitrogenised  matter,  induces  certain 
chemical  changes  comprehended  under  the  term 
vinous  or  alcoholic  fermentation.  These  changes 
in  the  making  of  bread  consists  in  the  conversion 
of  sugar  of  flour  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid 
gas  ; the  latter,  in  its  efforts  to  escape  from  the 
dough  with  which  it  is  mixed,  distends  it,  form- 
ing vesicular  spaces  in  its  interior,  and  so  causing 
it  to  become  porous  and  light. 

Feast  is  found  on  the  surface  of  ferment- 
ing liquids,  and  when  removed  capable  of 
producing  fermentation  in  other  liquids  sus- 
ceptible of  this  action.  On  placing  Yeast 
under  the  microscope  it  presents  a number 
of  cells  immersed  in  a mass  of  amorphous 
matter.  The  cells  are  sometime  single,  and  at 
other  times  several  are  united  together  in  a kind 
of  chain.  These  cells  are  supposed  to  partake 
of  a fungoid  character,  and  they  have  been  called 
the  Yeast-Fungus,  or  Ferment-Cells.  A genus 
and  species  have  been  constituted  for  the  recep- 
tion of  this  organism,  under  the  name  of  Saccharo- 
myces  Gerevisa.  This  plant  has  been  supposed  to 
be  the  active  cause  of  fermentation,  and  the  car- 
bonic acid  given  off  during  that  process  has  been 
regarded  a»  the  result  of  tire  growth  of  the  plant. 
This  seems  to  be  a misinterpretation  of  the  phe- 
nomena, as  the  plant  is  probably  the  result  of  the 
carbonic  acid  given  off  during  the  process  of 
fermentation  rather  than  its  cause.  Schleideu 
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supposes  that  these  ferment-cells  originate  in 
liquids,  independently  of  other  celts,  and  are 
t.i  uly  instances  ot  the  formation  of  cells  in  a free 
fluid.  He  observes  however  that  they  have  no 
power  of  reproducing  other  cells,  the  whole 
subject  of  the  nature  of  these  cells,  their  mode  of 
pioductiou,  and  the  history  ol  their  development, 
as  well  as  the  phenomena  of  fermentation  in 
general,  require  further  elucidation.  (Schleideu, 
Principles  of  Scientific  Botany ; Microyraphic 
Dictionary , articles  ‘ Fermentation,’  ‘ Toruln  ’ 

‘ Yeast.’ 

(8 1 59)  YELLOW-HAMMER,  the  common 
name  for  the  Emheriza  citnnella.  Linn.  Pen- 
nant quotes  the  Bruant  of  Belon  (LTIistoire  de 
la  Nature  des  Oyseaux,’  p.  366)  as  this  specks, 
aud  the  description  seems  to  warrant  the- quo- 
tation. Belon  considers  the  turd  to  be  the 
Avd°s  of  Aristotle  (‘Hist.  Anim,’  ix.  1),  ami  re- 
marks that  the  Greeks  of  his  time  did  not  call  it 
by  the  ancient  appellation  in  their  tongue,  but 
by  the  Latin  name  Florus,  “car  ils  ont  cste  do- 
minez  par  les  Latins,  dont  ils  ont  retenu  telle 
diction.  It  is  the  Bruant  of  the  French  gen- 
erally ; Serrainolle  and  Zivolo  di  Testa  Gialla  of 
the  Italians:  and,  according  to  the  ‘ Portraits 
d ’Oyseaux,’  Horlolano,  Cia,  Megliarina,  Ver- 
zerot,  Paierizo,  and  Spaiarda  of  the  same  people. 
It.  appears  to  be  the  Groning  and  Golspink  of 
the  Swedes;  Goldammer,  Ammering,  and  Gold- 
ammering  of  the  Germans;  Geel-Gerst  of  the 
Netherlanders  ; Yoit,  Yeliow-Yoldrin,  Yellow- 
Yowley,  and  Yellow-Yeldrock  of  the  English  : 
and  Lilnos  Fclen  of  the  Welsh.  Those  birds  are 
caught  and  fatted  for  the  table  with  the  Ortolan 
in  Italy,  whence  probably  one  of  the  Italian 
names  above  noticed. 

(8760)  YELLOW-WOOD.  There  is  a fine 
East  India  wood  thus  called,  it  appears  to  be 
larger  and  straighter  than  box  wood,  but  not  so 
close  grained.  I should  think  it  would  be  found 
to  be  a valuable  wood  for  the  arts  — Balt. 

(8761)  YEPY  TREE.  This  name  is  applied 
in  the  Madras  territories  to  two  species  of  Bau- 
hinia.  B : diphytta  and  B.  Vahlii  the  fibres  of 
which  are  made  into  cordage  : the  B.  racemosa 
“ Malflmm”  “ Maljum”  or  “ Maloo”  grow  iu 
the  hot  valleys  of  the  Himalayas,  in  the  forests 
of  the  Sewalik  Hills,  from  the  doons  of  the  North 
West  to  Assam.  It  is  a magnificent  climber 
and  its  product  is  known  as  “ Patosa”  or  “ bawal* 
fibre.  B Scandens,  grows  not  uncommon,  about 
Gowhatti  and  common  in  Silhet  : its  fibre  is 
equal  in  strength  to  that  of  Sunn  Hemp  and  is 
made  into  cordage  and  cloth. 

(8762)  Y'EPY  TREE  BARK,  Bauhinia  Dr- 
PHYLLA  AND  B.  Vahlii.  These  trees  have  a 
coarse  brown  bark  of  which  the  natives  of  India 
form  a temporary  rope  for  securing  thatch, 
matting  or  fences. " The  Barks  of  several  Bnulii- 
nias  are  used  for  similar  purposes  the  Ara  Nar 
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u the  bark  of  the  13.  parvitiora,  of  which  the 
matches  of  guns  are  made. 

(8763)  YEZAIEMAN,  The  most  abundant 
supply  and  the  best  coal  comes  from  Kinsin. 

1 do  not  know  how  much  there  is  in  Nippow  but 
there  is  none  in  Sikok. — American  Expedition 
to  Japan,  p.  397- 

(8764)  YUCCA,  a genus  of  Plants  belonging  to 
the  section  Aspuragea,  of  the  natural  order  Lili- 
ucea.  The  corolla  is  inferior,  bell-shaped,  its  seg- 
ments without  nectaries;  stamens  club-shaped; 
style  none;  berry  hexagonal,  of  six  cells;  seeds 
numerous,  flat.  Y.  gloriosa,  Common  Adam’s- 
Needle,  is  a caulescent  plant,  with  lanceolate 
straight  furrowed  leaves,  their  edges  smooth  and 
entire.  This  handsome  plant  is  a native  of  Peru 
and  North  America.  It  grows  on  the  shores  of 
Caroline,  where  it  blossoms  in  July  and  August 
its  panicle  of  elegant  flowers  attaining  a height 
of  10  or  12  feet.  In  British  gardens  the  stem  of 
this  plant  does  not  attain  a height  of  more  than 

2 or  3 feet.  Y.  alojfolia,  Aloe-Leaved  Adam’s- 
Needle,  has  linear-lanceolate  even  straight  leaves, 
with  the  edges  bordered  by  fine  callous  notches. 
This  plant  is  a nativ*  of  North  and  South 
America.  Y.  draconis,  Prooping-Leaved  Adam’s- 
Needle,  and  Y.  Jilamentosa , Thready  Adam’s- 
Needle,  are  cultivated  in  this  country.  The 
latter  grows  in  the  open  air,  and  blossoms  in  the 
autumn.  Its  flowers  are  panicled  and  pendul- 
ous, and  of  a cream-colour.  The  leaves  have 
their  edges  beset  with  long  recurved  threads. 

(8765)  YUCCA.  Several  species  quite  hardy 
They  only  require  to  be  grown  in  places 
where  water  does  not  stagnate  in  winter  ; Y. 
gloriosa,  Y.  /ildmentosa,  Y Draconis,  Y.Jlaccida, 
and  Y.  snperba,  are  the  handsomest  species. 

; (8766)  YUCCA  GLORIOSA,  or  ADAM’S 
NEEDLE.  Adam’s  Needle,  or  Yucca  gloriosa, 
like  others,  seems  sometimes  to  be  called  an  Aloe 
The  species  of  Yucca  are  natives  of  the  southern 
provinces  of  the  United  States,  and  Being  there 
exposed  to  extremes,  are  capable  of  living  in 
the  open  air,  both  in  Europe  and  India.  They  are 
conspicuous  for  their  noble  show  of  lily-like  white 
flowers, as  well  as  lor  their  long  sword-shaped  leaves 
terminated  by  a thorny  point  They,  no  doubt,  all 
abound  in  fibre,  as  some  of  a fine  quality  and  strong 
in  nature,  has  been  sent  from  Madras,  separated 
from  the  leaves  of  the  Yucca  uvgustifolia.  Other 
species  flourish  as  far  north  as  in  the  Botanic  gar- 
den at  Saharunpore.  The  fibres  also  take '"co- 
lour, as  in  the  specimens  sent  from  Madras,  dyed 
red,  orange,  purple,  and  green.  "Fibre  has  also 
been  separated  from  other  species  of  Yucca,  as 
Y.  aloifolia  and  Y.  filamentosa.  These  are  amongst 
those  which  have  received  the  name  of  silk-grass. 
Those  sent  from  India  are  from  two  to  four1  feet 
in  length,  and  are  rather  wiry,  or  resemble  those 
f>f  the  Agave  more  than  they  do  the  fibres  of 
Broiueha. 
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The  fibre  of  Yucca  gloriosa,  is  Adam’s  nee- 
dle, a strong,  fine  but  rather  stiff  fibre,  suit- 
ed for  the  manufacture  of  cordage,  it  very  soon 
becomes  discolored  by  steeping,  but  is  not  so 
liable  to  rot  as  some  of  the  other  fibres  of 
this  kind.  Very  good  specimens  were  exhibited 
by  Dr.  Riddell,  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  and  Revd.  P. 
Methuselah ; the  plant  does  not  appear  to  be 
abundant  in  Southern  India,  but  grows  easily 
and  might  be  propagated  to  a great  extent. 

(8767)  YUCCA  ALOEFOLIA,  produces  a 
white,  pliant  and  strong  fibre,  resembling  that  of 
the  Agave  in  all  respects,  but  is  apt  to  be  dis- 
colored by  steeping,  which  the  Agave  is  not. — 
Hoyle.  Riddell.  M.  E.  Juries’  Report.  Dr.  Hun- 
ter has  proved  that  the  so  called  Aloe  Plants, 
yielding  fibres,  are  of  great  value,  for  a bundle 
bore  160  lbs  when  a similar  one  of  Petersburgh 
hemp  broke  with  the  same  weight.  The  fibre 
is  two  feet  long,  white  and  of  fine  quality,  and 
readily  takes  colours.  It  was  made  from  the  A. 
perfoliata,  Kalubuntlia,  which  Dr.  Royle  supposes 
to  be  the  same  as  his  A.  indica. — Juries  Reports 
M.  E. 

(8768)  YUNX  TORQUILLA.  This  is  the 
0f  the  Greeks.  Aristotle  has  well  describ- 
ed the  bird,  its  long  tongue,  its  power  of  pro- 
truding and  retracting  it,  and  the  writhing  snake- 
like motion  which  it  can  impart  to  its  neck 
without  moving  the  rest  of  the  body.  (‘  Hist. 
Anim,’  ii.  12.)  It  has  been  made  familiar  to 
most  literary  readers  by  the  adjuration  in 
the  second  Idyll  of  Theocritus  (‘  Pharma- 
ceutria’).  It  is  also  the  lynx  of  the  Romans. 
(Pliny,  xl.  47 ) Yunx  in  the  form  used  by 
Linnaeus  and  zoologists  generally,  but  it  ougl  t 
to  be  lunx,  or  lynx.  The  Wryneck  is  tl  e 
Torcol  of  the  French,  and  also  the  Tercou, 
Torcou,  Turcot,  Tercot,  and  Torcot  of  the  same, 
according  to  Belon  ; Torcicollo,  Collatorto,  Stor- 
tacoll,  Capetorto,  Vertilla,  and  Formicula,  of 
the  Italians  ; Gjoktyta  of  the  Swedes  ; Bende- 
Hals  of  Brunnich  ; Natterwindl,  Wendhals, 
Wendehals,  and  Dre-Hals,  of  the  Germans ; 
Long-Tongue,  Emmet-Hunter,  Snake-Bird,  Cuc- 
koo’s-Mate,  Cuckoo-Maid,  Cuckoo’s-Maid,  ai  d 
Cuckoo-Fool  (two  last  Gloucestershire)  of  the 
English  ; Gwas  y Gog  and  Gwddfdro  of  the 
Welsh  ; Arizui  of  the  Japanese. 

The  male  has  the  ground-coluur  of  the  plum- 
age of  the  upper  parts  rusty  ash-colour,  irregu- 
larly spotted  and  speckled  with  brown  and  black ; 
a large  brown  streak  extends  from  the  occiput 
to  between  the  scapulars;  on  the  external  barb* 
of  the  wing-feathers  rusty  squared  spots ; tail- 
feathers  bounded  with  black  zig-zags ; throat 
and  front  of  the  neck  pale  rusty,  with  small 
transverse  black  lines  ; bill  and  feet  olive-brown  : 
irides  hazel  or  yellow-brown.  Total  length  7 
inches.  It  is  found  in  Denmark,  Sweden  (May), 
Germany,  Holland  (where  it  is  rare),  France 
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Spain,  and  Italy  (summer)  ; England,  and  Wales, 
Scotland  (rare  in  the  last  and  in  the  north  of  the 
first — summer);  Kamtschatka  (Viellot),  Japan, 
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Himalaya  Mountains.  AVinter  residences,  North 
Africa  aud  warm  parts  of  Western  Asia.— 
Er,g.  Cijc. 


Z 


(8769)  ZAFFER.  Zafre.  An  impure  oxide 
of  cohalt,  prepared  by  calcining  its  ores,  and 
mixing  the  product  with  about  twice  its  weight 
of  finely  powdered  flint.  It  is  used  for  commu- 
nicating a blue  colour  to  glass,  porcelain,  and 
earthenware ; and  when  roasted  with  potashes, 
washed,  and  pulverized,  forms  smalts.  {iVater- 
ston.) — Faulkner. 

(8770)  ZALACCA.  A genus  of  palms  with 
an  edible  fruit  occurring  in  Malacca,  Penang,* 
Assam,  and  the  Tenasserim  Provinces,  this  spe- 
cies is  known  as  “ Salac  koombar”  in  Penang, 
and  “ Salac  Batool”  also  " Rungun”  in  Ma- 
lacca, Assam  Koombar  and  Assam  Paiah.  The 
leaves  employed  as  thatch  and  for  baskets  &c. — 
Sue  man. 

(8771)  ZALACCA  EDULIS.  Edible  za- 
Iacca  Selung  boat  timber.  A red  scaly  fruit 
produced  by  this  species  of  zalacca  may  be  often 
seen  in  bazar,  but  it  is  eaten  by  the  natives  only. 
The  Sellings  of  the  Mergui  Archipelago  shoot 
over  their  waters  with  remarkably  light  boats, 
and  they  owe  their  buoyancy  to  the  materials 
that  form  their  sides,  which  are  the  stems  of  the 
edible  zalacca.  These  stems  are  as  light,  and 
of  the  consistency  of  cork,  for  which  they  are 
often  substituted  ; and  the  Sellings  are  skilful 
in  uniting  them  together  to  serve  instead  of 
planks,  so  as  to  make  an  unequalled  sea  boat, 
that  floats  on  the  naves  like  a swan. — Mason. 

(8772)  ZAMIA,  a genus  of  Plants  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  Cycadacece.  The  species 
of  this  genus  are  trees  with  a single  cylindrical 
trunk,  increasing  by  the  development  of  a single 
terminal  bud,  and  covered  by  the  scaly  bases  of 
the  leaves ; the  wood  consists  of  concentric 
circles,  the  cellular  zones  between  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly loose,  the  ligneous  tissue  having  the 
tubes  marked  by  circular  discs;  the  leaves  are 
pinnated,  not  articulated,  and  have  a gyrate 
vernation.  The  flowers  are  dioecious;  the  male 
flowers  are  arranged  in  tessellated  catkins  with 
abrupt  scales,  the  anthers  oval,  sessile  at  the 
under  side  of  each  scale.  The  female  flowers 
are  in  tessellated  catkins,  the  scales  peltate, 
drupes  two  at  the  under  side  of  each  scale. 
The  species  are  found  in  the  tropics  of  America 
and  Asia,  and  also  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  in  Australia. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(8778)  ZANONIA,  a genus  of  Plants  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  Gucurbitacece,  named 
after  James  Zanoni.  The  only  species  belonging 


to  this  genus  is  Z.  Indicd,  the  Climbing  Indian 
Cucumber.  The  fruit  is  described  by  Rheede  as 
obscurely  triangular,  and  having  the  flavour  of 
the  cucumber. — Enq.  Gqc. 

(8774)  ZANTI-IOXYLErE,  made  up  chiefly 
of  genera  placed  by  De  Candolle  in  Rutar.ece  and 
in  Terebinth  ace  a,  are  distinguished  by  their  flow- 
ers being  usually  unisexual,  by  the  calyx  being 
free,  petals  hypogynous,  equal  in  number  to  di- 
visions of  the  calyx,  ovaries  subdistinct  or  united, 
each  with  two  ovules,  fruit  indehiscent,  carpids 
opening  by  a vertical  suture,  embryo  in  the  axis 
oi  albumen.  Many  of  the  Zanthoxyleee  are  re- 
markable for  secreting  a bitter  principle,  Xantho - 
picrine,  and  also  a volatile  oil  of  aromatic  pun- 
gency. Thus  several  species  of  Zanthoxyleae 
are  employed  as  stimulants  : one  formed  the  Fa~ 
ghureh  of  Avicenna.  Species  of  Ptelea  and  Tod- 
dalia  are  bitter  and  febrifuge.  Both  the  species 
of  Brucea  are  likewise  bitter  and  tonic.  B.  anr. 
tidysenterica , the  Woginos  of  Bruce,  is  most  ce- 
lebrated, because  it  was  long  supposed  to  yield 
the  Bark  which  was  known  as  false  Angustum, 
and  from  which  the  alkali  Brucia  was  obtained  ; 
but  the  former  is  now  well  ascertained  to  be  the 
bark  of  Strychnos  Nux  Yomica. — Hoyle. 

(8775)  'ZANTHOXYLONRHETSA.  Ruta- 
CE/E.  A large  tree  armed  with  sharp  prickles  ; Cap- 
sules have  a strong  aromatic  taste  ; the  seeds  are 
used  instead  of  pepper. — Riddell. 

(8776)  ZAPORNIA,  Leach,  a genus  of  Birds 
belonging  to  the  family  Ballidce.  The.  beak  is 
slender,  shorter  than  the  head,  acuminated,  com- 
pressed, acute  ; upper  mandible  gradually  in-, 
curved ; nostrils  linear,  lateral,  placed  at  the 
base  of  the  beak.  Legs  long,  slender,  cleft,, 
with  three  toes  in  front;  the  hinder  toe  elevated 
from  the  ground  at  its  base  ; the  tibiae  half  naked. 
(Gould.) — Eng.  Cyc. 

(8777)  ZAPORNIA  PORZANA,  the  Spotted 
Crake  This  is  the  Petit  Rale  d’Eau,  Caou- 
chouan,  and  Marouette  of  the  French  ; Porcel- 
lana,  Porzana,  Grugnetto,  Porciglione,  and  Galii- 
nella,  of  the  Italians;  Punktiertes  Rohrliuhtf 
and  Kleines  Gesprenkeltes  Wasserhuhn,  of  the 
Germans ; Speckled  Water-Hen  and  Skittv,  of 
the  English  ; and  Dwfriar  Fannogof  the  Welsh.' 

Adult  and  Old  Male. — Forehead,  eyebrows, 
and  throat  leaden-gray  ; sides  of  the  head  ash 
marked  with  black ; upper  parts  olive-brown, 
but  all  the  feathers  black  in  the  centre  and 
variegated  with  small  spots  and  stripes  of  purs 
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white  ; breast  and  lower  parts  olive,  shaded  with 
ash  and  marked  with  white  spots — these  spots 
are  rounded  on  the  breast,  but  disposed  on  the 
sides  in  transverse  bands ; middle  tail-feathers 
bordered  with  white;  lower  tail  coverts  pure 
while;  bill  greenish-yellow,  red  at  the  base;  feet 
greenish-yellow : iris  brown.  Length  about  9 
inches. 

Adult  Female. — Ash-colour  of  the  throat  and 
neck  less  extensive ; sides  of  the  head  with 
brown  spots  ; base  of  the  bill  with  rather  less  red. 
It  is  found  in  Sweden  (summer  visitor,  rare) ; 
Southern  Russia ; north  of  Germany  and  Holland 
(rare);  France,  Provence,  and  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean (more  common).  It  is  of  most  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  south  and  east  of  Europe ; it 
has  been  seen  at  Smyrna  in  the  winter,  and  is 
stated  to  extend  to  India.  It  is  a summer  visitor 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  but  is  not 
common  ; and  is  occasionally  found  in  Ireland 
in  the  summer. 

The  fine  flavour  of  this  bird  is  well  known 
and  appreciated  in  France.  Few,  if  any,  of  the 
aquatic,  or  indeed  of  any  tribe,  can  match  it  in 
autumn  as  a rich  morsel  for  the  table,  especially 
if  it.  be  young.  Colonel  Hawker,  speaking  of 
the  Common  Water-Kail  and  this  species,  truly 
says,  “ Notwithstanding  these  two  are  seldom 
regarded  by  sportsmen,  yet  there  is  scarcely  a 
greater  delicacy  than  either  the  one  or  the  other.” 
Both  are  indeed  first-rate,  but  the  Spotted  Crake 
for  choice. — Eng.  Cgc. 

(8778)  ZEA,  a genus  of  Plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  G-raminucece.  The  name  is 
identical  with  the  Greek  Z eid,  but  the  Greek 
plant  was  a species  of  Tritic/tm  or  Hordeum,  and 
not  at  all  agreeing  with  the  present  genus,  which 
is  entirely  American. 

Ihe  plants  belonging  to  this  genus  are'monoe- 
cious.  1 he  male  flowers  are  in  distinct  spikes  ; 
the  calyx  consists  of  a 2-flowered  blunt  glume; 
the  corolla  of  a blunt  glume.  In  the  female 
flowers  the  calyx  in  a 2-valved  glume  ; also  the 
corolla  ; the  style  is  single,  filiform,  pendulous  ; 
the  seeds  solitary,  immersed  in  an  oblong  recep- 
tacle There  are  two  species.— Eut/.  Cue. 

(8779)  ZEA  MAYS.  Indian  Cohn,  Lin. 


Jaggon,  Malay. 
Yavanala,  Sans. 
Mokka,  Beng. 


Mukka  Cholum,  Tam. 

Mukka  Jooarie,  Duk. 

Mokka  Zonaloo,  Tel. 

Bhoottah,  Hind. 

Zea  mayz , Common  Maize,  or  Indian  Corn, 
is  known  by  its  entire  leaves  .It  is  a native 
of  America,  and  is  cultivated  there,  as  in 
most  countries  of  Southern  Europe.  Like  the 
species  of  Trilicum,  those  of  this  genus  pre- 
sent almost  innumerable  varieties,  from  the  culti- 
vation to  which  they  have  been  submitted.  As 
nn  article  of  food  the  fruit  is  much  inferior  to 
tliat  of  the  Tnltown,  nor  will  it  ripen  its  fruit 
fully  in  high  northern  latitudes. — Eng.  Cue. 
A native  of  South  America,  Hindostan,  &o. 
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cultivated  extensively  in  Europe.  The  uses  of 
Indian  corn  for  alimentary  purposes  are  too  well 
known  to  need  description  here.  The  flour  makes 
an  excellent  cataplasm.  The  stalks  of  the  plant 
contain  a considerable  quantity  of  sugar,  which 
has  been  economically  manufactured  in  the  crys- 
talline state  in  several  of  the  South  American 
provinces. — O’ Fhanghnessy,  page  636.  Maize, 
or  Indian  corn,  is  more  generally  grown  than  mil- 
let, and  “ green  corn”  is  a common  article  in 
market,  but  it  is  hard  and  insipid,  decidedly  in- 
ferior to  American  corn. — Mason. 

(8780)  Z EDOARY. 

Zerukbad,  Arab. 

Shoothee,  Beng. 
lIinhooroo-pecallieulla,CYN. 

Kutchoor,  Dut. 


Zedoaire,  Fr. 
Zittwer,  Ger. 
Capoor-cachery, 
Guz.  Hind. 
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Zedoaria,  It. 

Bengley,  Jav. 
Zerumbad,  Peks. 
Karchura,  Sans, 
Cedoaria,  Sp. 
Pulang-Kiluugga, 
Kakhur,  Tam. 

Keechlie  gudda,  Tel< 

The  root  of  a plant  which  grows  in  Malabar, 
Ceylon,  Cochin-China,  &c.  of  which  there  are 
three  distinct  species.  It  is  met  with  in  pieces 
of  various  sizes,  externally  wrinkled,  and  of  an 
ash  colour,  but  internally  of  a brownish  red.  The 
odour  of  Zedoary  is  fragrant,  and  somewhat  like 
that  of  camphor  ; the  taste  biting,  aromatic,  and 
bitterish,  with  some  degree  of  acrimony.  It  was 
formerly  employed  in  medicine,  but  is  scarcely 
ever  used  by  modern  practitioners.  ( Milbnrn ’* 
Oriental  Commerced)  Zedoary  is  imported  into 
Bombay  from  China  and  the  Malabar  Coast ; the 
former  kind  is  preferred. — Faulkner.  Mr.  Cole- 
broke  applied  this  term  to  the  roots  of  Curcuma 
Zedoaria,  on  account  of  the  Persian  and  Arabic 
synonyms  being  Judwar  and  Zudwar.  Clusius 
gives  a plate  of  this  Zedoary,  the  roots  of  which 
strikingly  resemble  those  of  A.  atees.  The  Per- 
sians describe  five  kinds  of  Zedoary— Chinese, 
Nipalese,  Tibetan,  Dukunee,  and  Spanish.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  but  the  Nirbisi  is  the  true 
Zedoary  of  ancient  writers,  but  its  source  is  as 
yet  unknown. — O’ Shaughnessy  pages  167-68. 

(8781)  ZEERA.  Cuminum  Cyminum,  Cum- 
min Seed ; black  and  white.  This  is  grown  in 
beds  the  same  as  the  coriander ; the  seeds  are 
used  for  seasoning  curries.  Much  is  brought 
from  China  and  the  Persian  Gulph.—  Riddell 
See  Zira. 

(8782)  ZEOLITES,  a family  of  Minerals,  so 
named  because  the  species  generally  melt  and 
intnmesce  before  the.  blowpipe,  the  term  bein'* 
deiived  fiom  the  Gre<k  to  boil.  They  con- 
sist essentially  of  silica,  alumina,  and  some  alkali, 
with  more  or  less  water.  The  most  of  them 
gelatinise  in  acids,  owing  to  the  separation  of 
the  silica  in  a gelatinous  state. 

. lhe.Y  °ccur  filling  cavities  in  rocks,  constitut- 
ing narrow  seams,  or  implanted  on  the  surface 
and  rarely  in  imbedded  crystals ; and  never  dis- 
seminated through  the.  body  of  a rock,  like  crys- 
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tnls  of  garnet  or  tourmaline.  All  occur  in 
amygdaloid,  and  some  of  them  occasionally  in 
granite  or  gneiss.  Heulandite , Lavmonite , Apo- 
phyllite , and  Stilbite  have  a strong  pearly  cleav- 
age, and  do  not  occur  in  fine  fibrous  crystal- 
lisations; when  columnar,  i lie  structure  is  thin 
lamellar.  Excepting  Laumonite,  these  species 
dissolve  in  the  strong  acids,  but  do  not  gelati- 
nise. The  species  Natrolite,  ScolecUe,  Stellite, 
and  Thomsonite,  are  often  fibrous,  and  the  crys- 
tallisations generally  slender.  The  remaining 
6pecies,  Harmotome,  Analcime,  Sodalite,  Eauyne, 
Lapis-Lazuli,  and  Chabazite,  occur  in  short  or 
stout  glassy  crystals,  and  are  seldom  fibrous. 
Some  of  these  minerals  are  described  under  their 
proper  names.  —Enq.  Cyc. 

8783)  ZEPHYRAN I HES  TUBISPATHA. 

In  Tenasserim,  one  or  two  species  of  zephyran- 
thes  of  the  amarylis  tribe  which  were  introduced 
from  Dr.  Carey’s  garden  at  Serampore,  grow  very 
well,  and  form  handsome  border  flowers. — Mason 

(8784)  ZEUS.  Russel. 

Carrameen,  Tam. 

A Eisli,  Palankeen  Boys  Fish. — Ains.  Mat, 
Med.  page  155. 

(8785)  ZIMB,  an  Insect  translated  Hornet  in 
Scripture  (Exodus,  chap,  xxiii.,  ver.  28  ; Deut. 
vii.  20;  Joshua  xxiv.  12).  The  Hebrew  name 
is  ‘ tzirali,’  and  probably  expresses  its  loud  buz- 
zing noise  The  account  which  Bruce  has  given 
of  the  ‘zitnb,’  or  Dog-Fly,  of  Abyssinia,  offers 
such  striking  analogies  to  the  insect  specifically 
termed  ‘ tzirali,’  and  included  in  the  more  gene- 
ral term  ‘ zebub’  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  that 
very  little  doubt  exists  regarding  the  identity 
of  the  two.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  Isaiah 
could  have  had  in  view  any  other  insect  when  he 
says — “ The  Lord  shall  hiss  for  the  fly  that  is  in 
the  uttermost  part  of  the  rivers  of  Egypt”  (Isaiah 
vii,  1 8).  The  original  word  rendered  ‘ fly’  in 
our  translation  is  ‘ zebub,’  and,  as  Bruce  observes, 
“ The  Chaldee  version  is  content  with  calling 
thjs  animal  simply  ‘zebub,’  which  signifies  the 
fly  in  general,  as  we  express  it  in  English.  The 
Arabs  call  it  1 zimb’  in  their  translation,  which 
has  the  same  sreneral  signification.  The  Ethiopic 
translation  calls  it  ‘ tsaltsalva,’  which  is  the  true 
name  of  the  particular  fly  in  Geer,  and  was  the 
same  in  Hebrew.”  Bruce  has  given  a graphic 
account  of  this  fly,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  insect  is  related  to  the  family  of  A stride . 

The  Latin  Asilus  and  the  Greek  olarpos  were 
probably  only  different  pronunciations  of  the 
same  term  ‘ ha-tsirah,’  as  this  fly  is  called  both 
by  Moses  and  Joshua.  Mr.  Bracy  Clark,  in  the 
9th  volume  of  the  1 Linmean  Transactions,’  part 
ii.,  1843,  refers  the  fly  alluded  to  by  Moses  (and 
said  to  “ hiss  and  make  a noise”)  to  (Estrus 
bovis,  and  remarks  on  Bruce’s  figure,  that  it  has 
no  resemblance  to  the  genus  of  flies  the  Culerebra, 
but  is  rather,  though  with  something  fictitious 
about  it,  allied  to  the  genus  Stomoxys,  or  perhaps 
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Tu'junus,  both  of  which  genera  are  certainly 
silent  flies  in  their  attacks  on  cattle.  - 

't  here  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  olarpos  was  « 
perfectly  distinct  insect  from  any  of  the  modern 
Aistrid.  (Kirby  and  Spence,  Introduction  to 
Entomology.)  Eng.  Cyc, 

(8786)  ZINC.  Zincum. 

lootanagum,  Tam.  | Sungbusrie.  Duk. 

Zinc,  'ibis  metal,  in  commerce  frequently 
called  Spelter,  was  first  mentioned  by  Para- 
celsus, in  the  16th  century,  under  the  name 
of  Zinetum.  It  floes  not  occur  in  the  Dative 
state,  but  is  obtained  from  its  ores,  which  are 
chiefly  the  Sulphuret  and  Carbonate  of  Zinc. 

A native  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  blende  was  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  W.  Mainwaring  in  the  Madura 
province,  but  whether  the  brown  yellow,  or 
black  blende,  Ainslie  had  not  been  able  to 
learn.  Ains.  Mat.  Med.  p.  58.  Zinc  is  consi- 
dered to  have  been  known  as  a distinct  metal 
only  since  the  time  of  Paracelsus.  It  has  long 
been  imported  from  China  into  India.  The  name 
Tutenagne,  by  which  Chinese  Zinc  was  known  in 
commerce,  is  evidently  derived  from  the  Tnmul, 
tutanagum  (Essay  Hind.  Med.  p.  100),  and  it 
was  at  one  time  called  Indian  Tin  (Stannum 
Indicum).  The  ores  of  Zinc  were  no  doubt  em- 
ployed by  the  ancieu's  in  making  Brass.  Zinc 
(Zn=32)  is  found  in  the  state  of  an  Oxide,  but 
principally  as  a Sulphuret  (Blende),  and  an  im- 
pure Carbonate  (Calamine).  From  both  ores  it 
is  first  converted  into  an  Oxide  by  the  process  of 
roasting,  and  then  reduced  to  the  metallic  form 
by  the  aid  of  Carbonaceous  matter,  when  it  msy 
either  be  fused  or  sublimed.  Until  purified  by 
a second  distillation,  it  contains  as  impuriiies 
small  portions  of  other  metals,  as  Iron,  Copper, 
Arsenic,  &c. — Boyle.  In  a broken  boulder  that 
a native  brought  to  Tavoy,  was  a large  vein  of 
some  ore,  that  was  judged  to  be  black  blende,  or 
black  sulphuret  of  zinc.  Mr.  Mason,  was  never 
able  however  to  ascertain  the  locality  whence  it 
was  brought.  Dr.  Heifer  reported  the  existence 
of  ores  of  zinc  on  the  Mergui  Islands.  He  says  if 
“ The  other  ores  discovered  are  of  less  impor- 
tance. They  are  arsenic  and  zinc.  The  latter 
may  contain  some  silver. — Mason. 

(8787)  ZINCI  SULPHAS,  L.  E-  D.  Sul- 
phate of  Zinc.  Sal  Vitrioli.  White  Vitriol. 

Schwefelsau>-es  Zink-  I Sulphate  de  Ziuc,  Fu.- 
oxyd,  Ger. 

This  salt  is  found  native  in  some  places.  It 
is  known  in  India  by  the  name  of  suffed  tooldg, 
or  white  vitriol,  (v.  p.  149.) 

Prop.  Sulphate  of  Zinc  (Zn  0,  S Os — 7 Ap.^ 
143)  is  a colourless  salt,  without  odour,  but  hav- 
ing a disagreeable  astringent  and  metallic  taste. 

(8788)  ZINGIBER  ACE  JR,  Gingencorts,  a 
natural  order  of  Endogenous  Plants.  The  plants 
belonging  to  this  order  are  herbaceous,  possess- 
ing a creeping  and  often  jointed  rhizoraa.  lheif- 
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item  is  formed  of  the  cohering  basis  of  the  leaves, 
and  is  never  branched.  The  leaves  are  simple 
and  sheathing,  the  blade  being  often  separated 
from  the  sheath  by  a taper  neck  ; they  have  a 
single  midrib,  from  which  diverge  at  an  acute 
angle  numerous  simple  crowded  veins.  The 
flowers  are  arranged  in  a dense  spike  or  raceme, 
or  a sort  ot  panicle,  which  is  either  terminal  or 
radical.  The  flowers  are  supplied  with  spatha- 
ceous  membranous  bracts,  which  usually  lie  in 
pairs.  The  calyx  is  superior,  tubular,  o-lobed, 
short.  The  corolla  is  tubular,  irregular,  with  six 
segments  in  two  whorls;  the  outer  whorl  is 
8-parted,  nearly  equal;  the  inner  is  also  3-parted, 
and  represents  three  stamens,  the  intermediate 
segment  is  larger  than  the  rest,  and  called  the  la- 
bellum,  and  is  ofien  3-lobed  ; the  lateral  segment 
is  sometimes  nearly  abortive.  The  stamens  are 
three,  distinct,  ot  which  the  two  lateral  are  abor- 
tive, and  the  intermediate  one  fertile;  this  is 
placed  opposite  the  labellum,  and  arises  from  the 
base  of  the  intermediate  segment  of  the  outer 
series  ot  the  corolla  ; the  filament  is  not  petaloid, 
and  otten  extends  itself  beyond  the  anther  in 
the  shape  of  a lobed  or  entire  appendage;  the 
Hnther  is  2-cellial,  and  opens  longitudinally,  the 
lobes  often  embracing  the  upper  part  of  the 'style. 
1 lie  pollen  is  light,  granular,  globose,  and  smooth, 
The  ovary  is  3-celled  ; the  ovule  attached  to  a 
placenta  in  the  axis  ; the  style  filiform,  and  the 
stigma  dilated  and  hollow.  The  fruit  is  usually 
a 3 -celled  capsule,  and  sometimes  (roin  abortion 
1 -celled,  llie  seeds  are  roundish  or  regularly 
angled,  and  sometimes  with  an  aril ; the  albumen 
flowery  ; the  embryo  enclosed  within  a peculiar 
membrane  called  Vitellus,  and  Membrane  of  the 
Amnios  by  Brown.  This  order  of  plants  has 
been  mostly  placed  with  Marantacece.  It  was 
first  constituted  by  Brown,  who  pointed  out  the 
difference  between  it  and  Marantacece.  The  dis- 
tinguishing characters  of  7xin giber  ace  ce  are— first, 
the  structure  ot  the  seed,  in  which  a fleshy  body 
is  interposed  between  the  embryo  and  the  albu- 
men, entirely  enveloping  the  former.  This  body 
is  called  Vitellus  by  Brown,  and  is  the  remains 
of  the  innermost  integument  of  the  ovule,  which 
is  unabsorbed  during  the  progress  of  the  seed  to 
maturity.  A second  peculiarity  consists  in  the 
-celled  anthers  ; and  with  this  structure  is  corn- 
blued  decidedly  aromatic  properties  But  the 
distinction  between  Marantacece  and  Z inqiberu- 
cece  depends,  as  pointed  out  by  Bindley,  oil  more 
impoitaut  considerations  than  these.  “In  true 
Zingiber acecer  he  says,  “as  Brown  has  ob- 
served, the  stamen  is  always  placed  opposite  the 
labellum,  or  anterior  division  of  the  inner  series 
ot  the  corolla,  and  proceeds  from  the  base  of  the 
posterior  outer  division  ; while  the  sterile  stamens 
when  they  exist,  are  stationed  right  and  left  of 
’He  labellum.  But  in  Marantacece  the  fertile 
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ZINNIA. 

'Lin giberacece.  This  peculiarity  of  arrangement 
indicates  a higher  degree  of  irregularity  in  Ma- 
ranlacece than  in  Zingiber acece,  which  also  ex- 
tends to  the  other  parts  of  the  flower.”  It  con- 
tains 29  genera  and  247  species.  Nearly  all  the 
species  are  tropical  plants,  and  by  far  the  greater 
number  inhabit  various  parts  of  the  East  Indies; 
they  are  also  found  in  Africa  and  America.  The 
plants  belonging  to  this  order  possess  great 
beauty,  on  account  of  the  development  of  their 
floral  envelopes  and  the  rich  colours  of  their 
bracts.  They  are  also  employed  to  a considerable 
extent  in  medicine  and  as  condiments,  on  account 
of  their  aromatic  stimulating  properties.  [Cur- 
cuma ; Amomum  ; Alpinia.]  Zingiber  is  known 
from  the  other  genera  by  the  inner  limbs  of 
the  corolla  having  but  one  lip,  and  the  anther 
having  a simple  recurved  horn  at  the  end. — 
Eng.  Cyc. 

(8789)  ZINGIBER  CASSUMMUNAR.  Tkl- 
low  Zedoary. 

Bun  ada,  Hind,  and  Beng. 

Rhizoma  much  larger  than  that  of  common 
ginger,  smell  camphor-like,  taste  hot  and  bitter- 
ish ( Roxb . Ft.  lvd  vol.  i p.  49.)  Now  very 
little  used. — O’  S/iaug/messy,  page  643 

(S790)  ZINGIBER  OFFICINALE.  Syn. 
Amomum  Zingiber,  Linn.  Narrow-leaved  Gin- 
ger. Root  — O’  Shanghnessy,  page  647. 

Adrak,  Ada,  Beng.  and  Hind. 

Zingiber  Officinalis,  the  nan  ow-Leaved,  or 
Common  Ginger,  has  subsessile,  linear-lanceo- 
late, smooth  leaves,  elevated  oblong  spikes,  acute 
bracts,  and  a 3-lobed  lip.  The  root-stock  ofthis 
plant  is  the  ginger  of  commerce.  It  is  imported 
into  England  from  various  quarters  of  the  world, 
but  more  especially  the  East  and  West  Indies. 
This  plant  is  now  grown  in  almost  all  parts  of 
the  globe  in  tropical  climates,  but  it  seems  to 
have  been  originally  indigenous  in  the  East  In- 
dies. Ginger  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of 
the  hot  aromatics,  and  is  consequently  much 
used  as  a condiment.  It  also  enters  into  the 
composition  of  many  medicines,  where  it  acts  as 
a carminative. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(8791)  ZJNGIBER  ZERUMBET.  Syn.  Amo- 
mum Zerumbet. 

Butch.  Mahabnree  Butch,  Hind,  and  Beng. 

Found  in  the  woods  about  Calcutta  ; the  taste 
of  the  root  resembles  that  of  ginger,  but  is  bitter 
as  well  as  aromatic.  It  is  not  used  in  medicine 
by  European  practitioners. — O’  S/iangJinessy,  page 
648.  Tiingiber  Zerumbet , the  Broad-Leaved 
Ginger,  is  a native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  has 
delicate  stems ; bifarious,  sessile  lanceolate 
leaves ; broad  obovate  bracts,  and  3-lobed  lip. 
This  plant  is  much  used  in  the  East  for  cata- 
plasms  and  fomentations,  but  is  not  taken  in- 
ternally.— Eng.  Cyc. 

(8792)  ZINNIA, ’Composite.  Zinnia  ele- 
gans,  alba,  crocea  and  various  others,  may  be 


the  place  of  one  l t i V •,  'uxuP.unB  gnus,  alba,  crocea  and  various  oth 

lateial  sterile  stamens  of  all  sown  at  the  commencement  of  the  rains,  ei'ther 
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ZIZYPHUS  GLABRAT. 


ZIZYPHUS  JUJUBA. 


separately  or  in  beds.  The  flowers  are  pretty 
mitt  ornamental,  and  require  very  little  care  : 
the  seed  as  it  falls,  springs  up  immediately,  and 
from  its  profusion,  almost  becomes  a weed  in 
the  garden  -Riddell. 

(8793)  ZIltA  SUFAID.  Cuminum  Cyminum. 
Cumin  seed.  Plentiful  about  Ajmeer  : much 
used  in  loud  and  mesalihs.*-  Q-cul.  Med.  Top. 
p.  153-  See  Zeera. 

(8794)  ZIRCON.  Some  of  the  best  of  the 
Ceylon  jewels  are  probably  zircon,  the  pale 
variety  of  which  supplies  the  diamunds  used  in 
the  jeweling  of  watches;  and  Jameson  says,  it 
is  often  sold  as  an  inferior  kind  of  diamond. — 
Matson. 

(8795)  ZIRCON.  Hyacinth,  Jargoon.  A 
Mineral  occurring  in  attached,  imbedded,  and 
loose  crystals.  Primary  form  a square  prism. 
Cleavage  parallel  to  the  lateral  planes,  indistinct. 
Fracture  conchoidal,  undulating,  brilliant.  Hard- 
ness, scratches  quartz-  Brittle.  Colour  white, 
gray,  red,  reddish  brown,  brownish-orange,  yel- 
low, pale-green  ; streak  white.  Lustre  adaman- 
tine. Doubly  refractive  in  a high  degree.  Trans- 
parent ; translucent  ; opaque.  Specific  gravity 
45U5.  Befoie  the  blow-pipe  infusible,  but  loses 
its  colour  ; with  borax  fuses  into  a transparent 
glass.  It  is  found  at  Lxpailly,  in  France;  Cey- 
lon ; at  Friedrichsuarn,  Norway  ; Greenland,  the 
United  States,  &c.  It  contains — 

Silica  ...  •••  ...  33  3 

Zirconia  ...  ...  66*7 

100  Eng.  Gyc. 

(8796)  ZIZYTITUS,  Zf^ov,  a genus  of  Plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Rhumnacece.  It 
has  a 5-cleft  spreading  calyx  ; 5 obovate  ungui- 
culate  convolute  petals;  pentagonal  flat  disc, 
expanded  and  adhering  to  the  tube  of  the  calyx ; 
a 2-3-eelled  ovary  immersed  in  the  disc  ; the 
styles  2-3:  the  fruit  fleshy,  containing  a 1-2- 
celled  nut;  the  seeds  sessile,  compressed,  and 
very  smooth.  The  species  of  this  genus  are 
shrubs,  with  alternate  3-nerved  leaves,  spiny 
stipules,  and  mucilaginous  fruit,  which  is  eatable. 
About  40  oilier  species  of  Zizyphus  have  been 
described  ; amongst  them  the  Z.  lotus,  which  is 
the  Lotus  of  the  ancients.  [Lotus.]  Many  of 
them  are  natives  of  the  Himalayas.  Wherever 
they  grow,  they  produce  a fruit  which  may  be 
eaten  with  impunity,  although  it  varies  much  in 
its  grateful  and  nutritious  properties.  Z.  Napeca 
grows  in  Ceylon  ; Z.  xylophorus,  in  Coromandel ; 
and  Z.  Jujuba  in  China  yield  edible  fruits.  Dr. 
Wight  gives  Z zyplms  glabrata,  282  ; Jujuba, 
99  ; and  Rugosa,  839. 

(8797)  ZIZYPHUS  GLABRATA.  Rhamne^ 
Icon.  282. 

Kurkutta  wood,  English.  | Kurkntta  marum  Tam. 

A moderate  sized  tree  but  the  timber  excel- 
lent, hard,  close  grained  and  taking  an  excellent  j 
polish.  It  is  of  a light  brownish,  colour,  and 
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would  give  a 12  inch 


Syn. 


Riiam- 


treea  are  met  with  that 
plank  — Wight. 

(8798)  ZIZYPHUS  JUJUBA. 
nus Jujuba. 

Vadari,  Sans. 

Ui-slie  Suddir,  Arab. 

Kool,  Beng. 

Yellanday  marum,  Tam. 

Elanjee  mara,  Can. 

The  wild  Bar  tree,  is  common  almost  every 


Gooly  mara,  Can. 
Ber,  Hind. 

Rega,  Tel, 
Hvee-bin.  Burm. 


where  ; wood  hard  and  useful,  but  of  small  size. 
It  is  used  for  making  sandals.  Wight  No  127. 
Mysore  14,  Bangalore  37- — M.E.J.R.  Ainslie.  . 

A small  tree,  a native  of  various  parts  of  the 
East  Indies  and  China,  and  common  in  gardens, 
where  bv  grafting  and  cultivation  it  affords  a 
large  and  very  pleasant  fruit  called  Ber.  Jn 
Hindostan  it  is  called  Berree  and  Jaree,  in 
Persia  Kinar  and  Xial,  in  Arabia  Nebbek  and 
Sidr.  Mr.  llovle  mentions  that  the  fruit  of  the 
wild  kind  is  dried  and  powdered,  as  was  done 
with  flic  lotus  of  the  Lotophagi.  This  powder 
in  Arabic  is  called  Sure  boon  ttebek,  in  Persian 
Arud  i kinar,  in  Hindee  Ber  clioonee.  A lac 
insect  inhabits  the  latter  kind,  and  its  produce  is 
used  for  dveiug  leather,  cotton,  and  silk.  The 
bark  is  used  in  the  Moluccas  as  a remedy  for 
diarrhoea  ; the  root  with  some  warm  seeds  in 
infusion  in  fever.  The  lozenges,  and  thickened 
mucilage  called  jujubes  by  the  confectioners,  are 
prepared  from  this  and  the  Z.  vulgaris,  a native 
of  Syria,  Persia,  and  Hindostan. — Royle’s  11- 
lustr.  p.  17.  A variety  with  long  fruit,  described 
by  Dr.  Walich,  is  called  in  Bengal  Narikeli  kool. 
— O’ Shaughneesy,  page  273. 

The  Fruit. 


Unab,  Arab. 
Budderie,  Sans. 


Elandei  pullum,  Tam. 

Boyrkapull,  Duk. 

Regoopuudoo,  Tel. 

This  is  a pleasant  tasted  reddish  colored  fruit 
about  the  size  of  a large  olive,  but  round.  It 
grows  in  the  woods  and  {Ainslie)  is  used  in  chalnies 
and  pickles,  being  a very  common  tree  n Madras. 
The  Natives  are  very  fond  of  the  fruit  when 
nearly  ripe,  it  tastes  like  a Crab  Apple.  Jaffrey. 
The  jujube  from  which  the  famous  jujube  lozenges 
are  made,  is  this  small  sour  berry,  a great  favorite 
with  the  Burmese  and  Karens.  The  tree  isof  mid- 
dle stature,  and  is  often  found  apparently  grovnufj 
wild. — Mason.  This  wood  is  used  by  the  Natives 
for  common  purposes:  it  is  that  usually  employed! 
for  making  sandals  — A ins.  Mat.  Med  p.  2071 
Tree  usually  of  small  size,  but  the  wood  fin® 
grained  and  hard,  fitted  for  cabinet  making  pur4 
poses.  Nalla  Regu  is  occasionally  brought  down 
the  Godavery  and  answers  to  this  description,  hut 
the  Z.  Jujuba  is  understood  to  be  the  common 
Regu,  or  Hind  Ber,  of  which  natives  make  san- 
dals.— Rohde.  In  Pegu, 

Zizyphus  Jujuba, is  scarce, being  only  found  near 
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large  towns,  rarely  in  the  Pegu  and  Toungh°° 


forests  ; dark-brown  wood. — McClelland. 


ZIZYPHUS  VULGARIS. 

(8799)  ZIZYPHUS  LOTUS,  a native  of  Afri- 
ca. This  is  the  tree  celebrated  in  ancient  poetry 
as  the  Arbor  Lotophagormn,  the  fruits  ot  which 
were  said  by  Ilomer  to  be  as  sweet  as  honey,  and 
when  eaten  to  destroy  the  love  of  country.  The 
fruits,  Polybius  states,  constituted  the  staple 
food  of  the  districts  in  which  they  grew,  and 
also  yielded  a delicious  wine.— O’  Shaughnessy , 
page  272. 

(8800)  ZIZYPHUS  NAPECA,  Willd. 

Tsoora  pullum,  Tamil. 

This  fruit,  says  Ainslie,  I have  never  seen,  but 
am  led  to  suppose  that  it  has  not  much  to  recom- 
mend it.  It  grows  in  the  woods,  near  the 
mountains. — Ainslie,  p.  233. 

(S801)  ZIZYPHUS  CENOPLIA.  Syn.  Z.  Na- 
peca,  Roxb.  Flora  Iud.  i.  p.  13. 

Koattay  marura,  Tamil. 

Common  all  over  India,  fruit  eaten  by  the  na- 
tives, its  taste  being  pleasantly  acid.  A decoc- 
tion of  the  bark  of  the  fresh  root  is  said  to  pro- 
mote the  healing  of  recent  wounds. — Roxb. 
O' Shaughnessy , page  273. 

Specimens  of  this  were  brought  as  belonging 
to  the  class  of  timbers.  But  if  used  at  all,  it 
can  only  be  for  small  ornamental  work.  There 
are  sever;  1 of  the  tribe  used  as  timber  in  the 
Circars,  that  called  Nulla  Regu  is  a useful  straight 
grained  timber,  well  suited  for  ordinary  furni- 
ture.— Rohde. 

(8802)  ZIZYPHUS  SPINA-CliRISTI, Christs 
Thorn,  has  ovate-toothed  smooth  leaves,  pube- 
scent beneath  ; prickles  twin,  one  straight,  the 
other  incurved  ; the  peduncles,  corymbose  ; t lie 
drupe  ovate-globose.  This  plant  is  about  eight 
feet  high,  and  is  a native  of  the  north  of  Africa 
of  Palestine,  Ethiopia,  and  Egypt.  The  flowers 
are  yellowish-green.  The  fruit  is  oblong,  about 
the  size  of  a sloe,  and  much  eaten  in  Egypt  and 
Arabia,  '1  his  plant  has  pliant  branches,  and  is 
covered  with  thorns  ; and  being  not  uncommon 
in  Palestine,  has  been  supposed  by  llasselquist 
to  have  afforded  materials  for  the  crown  of 
thorns  with  which  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was 
crowned,  'the  Puliurus  aculeaius  however  is  the 
more  common  thorny  plant  in  that  country. — 
Rug.  Cyc. 

(8803)  ZIZYPHUS  TRINERVUS,  Cahoo- 
koova  Leaf,  Rottl. 

Carookoova  elly.  Tamil  | Vatadella,  Sans. 

The  leaves  of  this  species  of  Zizyphus  have  but 
little  taste  or  smell.  A decoction  of  them  in 
conjunction  with  others  of  the  same  nature,  is 
occasionally  prescribed  to  purify  the  blood’  in 
cases  of  Cachexia,  and  in  Venereal  complaints  of 
long  standing.  The  Telingas  call  this  tree  Ka- 
koopala .— Ains.Mat.  Med.  p.  70 
(8804)  ZIZYPHUS  VULGARIS. 

Ber,  Hind. 

."he  Common  Jujube,  has  ovate-refuse  tooth- 
ed smooth  leaves ; prickles  absent  or  twin  ; and 
an  ovate-oblong  drupe.  This  plant  is  a native  of 
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Syria,  whence  it  has  been  introduced  into  Europe. 
It  is  now  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  where  its  fruit  is  known  by  the  name  ot 
Jujube.  It  has  yellow-greenish  flowers,  two  or 
three  of  which  grow  together.  The  fruit  is  of  a 
blood-red  or  saffron  colour,  and  has  a sweet  gra- 
nular pulp.  In  Italy  and  Spain  it  is  eaten  as  a 
dessert  when  fresh,  and  in  the  winter  season  as 
a dry  sweetmeat.  It  is  also  sold  in  great  quan- 
tities in  the  markets  of  Constantinople.  The 
Jujube  is  commonly  planted  by  the  Turks  of 
Constantinople  before  their  coffee-houses  lor  the 
sake  of  its  shade, — Eng.  Cyc.  In  India,  this  is 
a common  wild  fruit  tree,  and  grows  in  almost 
every  jungle.  The  fruit  is  astringent,  but 
sometimes  of  a pleasant  subacid  flavor — eaten 
chiefly  by  the  poorer  classes,  and  wild  animals. 
It  is  more  especially  cultivated  by  Mussulmans 
round  their  tombs.  The  fruit  is  oblong,  con- 
taining a stone,  and  bears  twice  in  the  year,  the 
best  crop  about  January  : after  this  is  over,  the 
tree  is  pruned,  by  cutting  off  nearly  all  the  small- 
er branches.  A second  crop  succeeds  on  the 
new  wood  in  the  rains,  but,  from  being  full  of 
maggots,  is  not  eatable  : even  in  the  cold  wea- 
ther very  few  of  the  fruit  are  free  from  this  in- 
sect. The  natives  pretend  that  they  have  a re- 
medy, which  prevents  the  fruit  from  being  at- 
tacked, but,  says  Dr.  Riddell,  I have  never  known 
it  succeed.  The  flavour  is  somewhat  that  of  a 
fresh  apple,  and  the  fruit  when  large  and  fine  is 
by  no  means  to  be  despised.  He  succeeded  best 
by  budding  from  a good  tree  on  a common  stock 
raised  from  seed.  It  will  bear  well  in  two  or 
three  years,  but  requires  care  and  watering  at 
first.  A fine  gum-lac  is  produced  from  this 
tree  ; the  cocoon  of  the  wild  silk  worm  is  often 
found  attached  to  it. — Riddell. 

(8805)  ZIZYPHUS  XYLOPYRA,  Rhamne.*. 

Gotti,  Tel. 

A small  thorny  tree,  fruit  round,  used  by  the 
moochies  for  blackening  leather. — Riddell.  ’ It  is 
common  in  every  forest  on  the  coast  of  Coroman- 
del. In  a good  soil  it  grows  to  be  a pretty  large 
tree,  with  a tolerably  erect  trunk,  but  in  general 
it  is  found  in  the  state  of  a large  straggling 
shrub.  Cattle  eat  the  leaves,  young  shoots,  and 
fruit.  The  kernels  taste  like  filberts,  and  are 
eaten  by  the  natives.  The  wood  of  the  largest 
trees  is  much  esteemed  by  the  natives,  being  yel- 
lowish or  orange  colored,  very  hard,  and  dura- 
ble, and  at  the  same  time  not  very  heavy.— 
Rohde  M S.  S. 

(8806)  ZOANTIIARIA.  (‘Animal  Flower.’ 
from  the  Greek  and  kvOos),  the  third  class  of 
true  Zoophytes,  in  the  arrangement  of  De  Blain- 
ville,  and  defined  by  him  thus  : — “ Body  regular, 
flower-shaped,  more  or  less  elongated,  free  or 
fixed,  very  contractile,  furnished  with  an  intesti- 
nal canal,  without  distinct  walls,  having  a single 
large  terminal  opening  surrounded  by  variously- 
shaped  tentacula,  which  are  always  tubular  and 
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in  communication  with  the  musculo -cavernous 
parenchyma  of  the  skin.”  The  terms  of  this  de- 
finition are  in  part  incorrect,  there  being  no  in- 
testinal canal  properly  so  called,  but  a large  bag- 
shaped stomach  having  distinct  walls. 

The  Zoantharia  may  be  grouped  under  four 
very  natural  families,  namely  : — 

I.  Luceruariadoe,  the  animals  included  in 
which  are  soft  and  simple,  fixed  by  a small  base 
or  free,  and  having  the  tentacula  in  groups  at 
regular  distances  on  the  margin  of  a campauulate 
disc,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  mouth. 

II.  Actiniada  : animals  all  soft  and  simple, 
fixed  or  free  ; when  fixed,  adhering  by  a broad 
base  ; the  tentacula  in  most  species  developed 
and  surrounding  the  margin  of  the  oral  disc. 

III.  Zoanthidoe  : animals  coriaceous,  simple 
or  compound,  fixed  ; tentacula  marginal,  sur- 
rounding the  mouth. 

IV.  Madreporidoe  (including  the  Madrephyl- 
licea  of  D.  Blainville  : animals  forming  a solid 
calcareous  polypidom  ; in  other  respects  they 
resemble  the  Actiniae/ a. — Eng.  Cyc. 

(8807)  ZONURLDiE,  a family  of  Saurain 
Reptiles  possessing  the  following  characters  : — 
Head  pyramidal  or  depressed,  covered  with  re- 
gular many-sided  shields.  Tongue  flat,  nicked 
at  the  tip.  Scales  of  the  back  and  tail  large, 
rhombic.  Sides  with  a distinct  longitudinal 
fold,  covered  with  small  granular  scales.  Ears 
distinct.  Eyes  with  two  valvular  lids.  Limbs 
four,  strong,  or  rarely  entirely  wanting  or  hid 
under  the  skin. 

(8808)  Tachydromus  sexlineaius,  the'fachy- 
drome,  is  a tropical  form  of  this  family,  and  is 
found  in  Cochin-China,  China,  Borneo  and  Java. 

(8S09)  ZOZYMUS  (Leach),  a genus  of  Bra- 
cliyurous  Crustacea , placed  by  M.  Milue-Edwards 
in  the  division  of  Crvptopod  Canarians,  be- 
tween the  genera  Carpilius  and  Lagostomu. 

Zozymus  is  hardly  distinguishable  except  by 
the  form  of  the  claws,  the  extremity  of  which  is 
enlarged  and  deeply  hollowed  out  into  a spoon- 
shape,  a disposition  which  most  influences  the 
habits  of  the  animal.  It  tends  also,  in  his  opi- 
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nion,  to  establish  the  passage  between  the  genera 
Cancer  and  Xauiho  ; for  lie  finds  no  character 
sufficiently  precise  to  separate  from  it  certain 
species,  the  general  form  of  which  is  slightly  less 
oval  than  that  of  the  crabs  properly  so  called, 
and  the  latero-posterior  borders  of  whose  cara- 
pace aie  nearly  as  long  as  the  antero-posterior 
borders,  which  become  strongly  dentilated.— 
Eng.  Cyc. 

(8810)  ZOZYMUS /ENEUS  has  the  carapace 
moderately  large,  convex,  very  unequal,  strongly 
embossed,  and  nearly  tuberculous  at  its  posterior 
part  ; front  slightly  advanced  and  indistinctly 
divided  into  four  lobes  ; latero-anterior  borders 
of  the  carapace  not  prolonged  beyond  the  level 
of  the  genital  region,  and  armed  with  four  very 
wide  teeth,  compressed  and  united  after  the 
manner  of  a crest  ; anterior  feet  tubercular  ex- 
ternally ; the  succeeding  feet  hollowed  with  fur- 
rows on  their  external  surface.  Length  from 
about  2 to  3 inches  : colour  yellowish  with  red- 
dish spots.  It  is  found  in  the  Indian  Ocean.— 
Eng.  Cyc. 

(8811)  ZUR-DOZEE  OR  EMBROIDERY: 
(ZUR-DOZEE)  is  an  art,  in  which  the  Malio- 
medans  of  India  display  a great  degree  of  skill 
almost  equal  to  that  exhibited  bv  the  Hindoos 
in  weaving.  They  embroider  Cashmere  Shawls 
and  Scarfs,  also  Muslins,  and  Net  fabrics  with 
silk,  gold  and  silver  thread.  These  fabrics  are 
much  esteemed  in  Great  Britain  and  are  probably 
still  unrivalled  by  similar  productions  in  any 
part  of  the  world. 

Another  branch  of  needle-work  allied  to  em- 
broidery, which  is  carried  on  there,  is  that  of 
flowering  or  ornamenting  Cloths  with  Cotton 
thread  (Chickan-kavi.)  'lhe  dresses  of  Maho- 
medans  are  frequently  worked  in  this  manner, 
and  two  descriptions  of  it  called  Tartor  and 
Sumunderludur,  in  which  the  texture  of  the 
cloth  is  broken  down  with  the  needle,  and  con- 
verted into  network,  are  held  in  the  highest 
estimation. — Dr.  Taylor. 

(8812)  ZURUMBAD.— CuiicuwA. — Zeruuv 
bet. — Zeodary  ; 4 sorts.  Sec  IIuldee. 
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CYCLOPAEDIA  OE  INDIA  AND  OE  EASTERN  AND  SOUTH- 
ERN ASIA,  COMMERCIAL,  INDUSTRIAL  AND  SCIEN- 
TIFIC ; PRODUCTS  OF  THE  MINERAL,  VEGETA- 
BLE AND  ANIMAL  KINGDOMS,  USEFUL  ARTS 

AND  MANUFACTURES,  Madras  1857-8. 

* 

BY  EDWARD  BALFOUR,  L.  R.  C.  S.  E., 

Surgeon  Madras  Army , Officer  in  charge  of  the  Government  Central  Museum , 
Madras  ; and  Honorary  Secretary  Madras  Exhibition  of  1849. 

Formerly,  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Madras  Central  Committee  for  the  Great 
Exhibition  held  in  London  in  1851  ; Honorary  Secretary  Madras  Exhibitions 
of  1855  and  of  1857  ; and  Secretary  Madras  Central  Committee  for  the 
"Universal  Exposition  held  in  Paris  in  1855. 

OPINIONS. 

From  the  Madras  Journal  of  Literature  and  Science,  of  the  Madras 
Literary  Society  and  Auxiliary  Loyal  Asiatic  Society. 

(Vide  p.  314  New  Ser.  Vol.,  ii.  No,  vi.  Old  Series,  Vol.  xviii.  No.  43.) 

“ The  Library  of  the  Society  has  been  furnished  by  Government  with  a copy  of 
the  Cyclopaedia  of  India  and  Eastern  Asia,  By  Edward  Balfour,  L,  n.  c.  s.  E.,  Sur- 
geon, Madras  Army.  It  is  issued  in  Nos.  of  100  pages  each.  Four  Nos.  have  al- 
ready appeared  containing  in  all  2,755  words,  which  reach  as  far  as  C in  the  Alpha- 
betical arrangement. 

“ Such  a work  undertaken  by  one  man,  and  one  too  engaged  upon  numerous 
other  duties,  however  studious  and  diligent  he  may  be,  cannot  but  contain  many  im- 
perfections. The  author  himself  is  aware  of  this,  but  having  long  felt  the  want  of 
some  portable  book  of  reference  on  scientific  and  economic  subjects  connected  with 
Eastern  countries,  he  has  liberally  come  forward  with  his  services,  and  has  laid  the 
foundation  stone  as  it  were  of  a work  which  is  intended  to  supply  that  want.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  his  long  residence  in  India,  his  Scientific  researches  and  his 
very  variety  of  duties  eminently  fit  him  for  a work  of  this  character,  which  however 
imperfect  and  incomplete  as  a whole,  will  be  of  great  utility,  and  prove  a valuable 
aid  to  others  who  may  wish  to  walk  in  his  footsteps.  That  there  will  be  found 
such  others  willing  to  aid  In  the  good  word  we  feel  assured.” 

Extract  from  the  Minutes  of  Consultation  of  the  Light  Hon’ble  the 
Governor  of  Madras  in  Council,  under  date  the  18  tli  June , No.  812, 
1857. 

The  work  offers  to  supply  much  useful  information,  and  is  in  the  opinion  of 
Government,  worthy  of  encouragement. 
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HE  INFLUENCE  EXERCISED  BY  TREES  ON  THE  CLIMATE 
AND  PRODUCTIVENESS  OF  A COUNTRY ; 

BY  EDWARD  BALFOUR,  L.  It.  C.  S.  £., 

Madras,  J 84-8.  8vo. 

From  Sir  Henry  Conyngiiam  Montgomery,  Bart.,  Secretary  to 

G o\- eminent  Fort  St.  George. 

Revenue  Department,  Fort  St.  George,  8 tk  September,  No.  982  of  1848. 
To  E.  G.  BALFOUR,  Esq,.,  Assistant  Surgeon. 

Sir,— I am  directed  by  the  Right  Honorable  the  Governor  in  Council  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  dated  31st  March  1848,  transmitting  codv 
of  Notes  taken  by  you  on  I be  “ Effect  of  Trees  on  the  Climate  and  Productiveness 
of  a Country.  The  Right  Honorable  the  Governor  in  Council  has  perused  with 
much  pleasure  and  satisfaction  the  valuable  and  very  interesting  information  con- 
tained in  this  paper,  and  in  transmitting  for  your  information  the  resolution  passed 
on  the  occasion,  desires  to  convey  the  thanks  of  this  Government  for  your  communi- 
cation. 

(Signed)  H.  C.  Montgomery,  Secretary  to  Government. 

Revenue  Department,  No.  981,  Extract  from  the  Minutes  of  Consul- 
tation, under  date  the  8th  September  1848.  Read  the  following 
letter  from  Assistant  Surgeon  Edward  Balfour.  (Here  enter  31st 
March  No.  701,  1848.) 

Para  1.  The  Right  Honorable  the  Governor  in  Council  has  perused  with 
much  pleasure  and  satisfaction  the  valuable  and  very  interesting  report  furnished  by 
Assistant  Surgeon  Balfour  on  the  - Effect  of  Trees  on  the  Climate  and  Productive- 
ness of  a Country,  and  deeming  it  of  importance  that  the  Local  Revenue  Officers 
should  be  in  possession  of  information  so  intimately  connected  with  the  welfare  of 
the  Districts  under  their  respective  charges,  he  resolves  to  direct  that  copies  of 
the  same  be  printed  at  the  Fort  St.  George  Gazette  Press  for  general  distribution 
and  for  transmission  to  the  Government  of  India  and  the  Government  of  Bengal 
Bombay,  and  Agra,  and  the  Honorable  the  Court  of  Directors.  * * * * 
Governor  in  Council  resolves  to  furnish  to  Assistant  Surgeon  Balfour  a copy  of  the 
foregoing  proceeding  and  to  convey  to  him  at  the  same  time  the  thanks  of  Govern- 
ment for  his  interesting  communication. 

(Signed)  H.  C.  Montgomery,  Secretary  to  Government. 

Letter  frotn  Major  (now  Colonel)  REID,  C.  B.,  Secretary  to  the  BJadras 
Agri-ITorticultural  Society  ; To  the  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Revenue. 

3.  The  Committee  are  happy  to  have  it  in  their  power  to  forward  a very  ably 
written  paper  on  this  subject  {vide  Printed  Report  already  before  the  Government  of 
India)  from  the  pen  of  Assistant  Surgeon  Edward  Balfour  of  the  5th  Regiment  N I 
This  document  was  originally  intended  by  Mr.  Balfour  to  have  been  sent  direct  "to 
Government ; but ; changing  his  mind,  he  forwarded  it  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  to  be  finally  sent  through  them  to  its  original  destination.  The 
Committee  would  beg  the  Board  to  bring  this  document  to  the  especial  notice  of 
Government.  * * * 


(Signed)  F.  A.  Reid,  Secretary • 


STATISTICS  OP  CHOLERA, 


BY  EDWARD  BALFOUR,  L.  R.  C.  S.  E., 

Madras,  1849,  8vo. 

Madras  Medical  Board,  to  Madras  Government,  in  letter  dated  9 tk 
August,  No.  171,  of  1849. 

« By  Assistant,  Surgeon  Balfour  of  tliis  establishment,  and  to  state  that,  in  the 
« opinion  of  the  Board,  the  performance  is  highly  creditable,  and  testifies  to  the  abi- 
*•  litv  and  zeal  of  that  oflicer ; it  is  a paper  in  every  point  of  view,  well  worthy  of 
“ publication.” 

Extract  from  the  Minutes  of  Consultation  of  the  Right  Iion’ble  the  Governor  of 
Madras  in  Council,  dated  21st  August,  No.  3055  of  1849. 

“ Grants  authority  for  printing  the  work  by  Assistant  Surgeon  Balfour,  submit- 
ted with  the  foregoing  letter.”  * * * “The  Right  Hon’ble  the  Governor  in 

Council,  notices  the  favourable  testimony  borne  by  the  Medical  Board,  to  Assistant 
Surgeon  Balfour’s  ability  and  zeal.” 

The  Hon’ble  the  Court,  of  Directors  in  letter  dated,  9th  April  No.  39,  1850. 
“ These  proceedings  have  our  sanction.  We  notice  with  satisfaction  the  testimony 
borne  to  Assistant  Surgeon  Balfour’s  zeal  and  ability.” 

Lancet,  London,  April  20,  1850. 

* * “As  a contribution  to  the  statistics  of  Cholera  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Bal- 
four is  the  most  important  work  that  has  appeared  for  a long  time.” 

Register  General’s  Report  on  Cholera,  London,  1852. — p.  xcix, 

“The  fact  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  statistical  analyses  of  Assistant  Surgeon 
“ Balfour.  * * * See  some  good  observations  on  the  movement  of  troops  in  the 

“ Statistics  of  Cholera  by  Assistant  Surgeon  Edward  Balfour.” 


Price  Rs.  7 or  14  Shillings.  1 vol.  8vo. 

ELEGANTLY  PRINTED  IN  ARABESQUE. 

THE  GOOLDUSTEH-I-SOOHN,  BEING  SELECTIONS  PROM 
THE  PERSIAN  AND  HINDUSTANI  POETS,  Madras,  1851. 

BY  EDWARD  BALFOUR,  L.  R.  C.  S.  E. 

From  Madras  Athenaeum,  January  16. 

We  have  received  a grateful  present  of  a curious  and  pretty  book.  It  is  a col- 
lection of  passages  from  the  Hindostanee  and  Persian  poets  all  in  the  Persian 
character,  so  long  and  so  universally  admired  for  its  great  beauty  and  engraved  on 
richly  ornamented  pages.  The  origin  of  this  fine  volume  is  due  to  Dr.  Balfour  the 
Government  Agent  at  Chepauk.  Having  for  some  years  past,  employed  his  leisure 
hours  in  collecting  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  finest  passages  in  Eastern  poetry, 
Dr.  Balfour  resolved  to  have  the  collection  published  in  an  Eastern  style.  He 
therefore  gave  copies  of  the  verses  which  he  had  gathered  to  the  Mussulman  Sved 
Hoosain,  known  as  “ Koosh  Navees,”  or  “the  beautiful  writer,”  by  whom  they 
were  copied  into  the  elegant  and  flowing  hand  writing  of  Persia.  The  whole  work 
lithographed  by  the  Hakeem  Syed  Mahomed  consists  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  two 
octavo  pages,  luxuriantly  ornamented  by  two  Hindoos,  Rung  Rajoo  and  Wakaud 
Rajoo,  after  Mussulman  fashion,  with  desigus  of  flowers  and  fruits,  and  such  other 
illustrations  as  a follower  of  the  Arabian  Prophet— forbidden  to  draw  the  likeness  of 
any  living  creature,  for  fear  of  furnishing  a hint  or  seduction  to  idolatry, — may  in- 
duige  his  pencil  in  ponrtraying.  Each  page  has  its  own  distinct  design  and  'both 
the  position  and  the  space  occupied  by  the  writing,  are  reguluted ' by  the  form 
and  profusencss  of  these  fanciful  and  beautiful  illustrations.  ' We  have’here  then  a 
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pure  specimen  oi  Eastern  ornamental  writing,  the  designs  being  left  to  the  taste  of 
the  writer  and  the  ornamentors  lithographed  by  a Mussulman  and  bound  up  after 
Mussulman  fashion,  he  title  of  the  work  is  Gool-Dustah-i-Soohn,  or  ‘ the  Bouquet 
o Language.  We  learn  that  parties  desirous  of  possessing  themselves  of  copies 
of  this  volume  which  is  va Liable  both  as  a great  curiosity  and  on  account  of  its  real 
merits  as  a work  of  art,  will  have  an  opportunity  of  supplying  themselves  at  the 
Aihenceum  Olface. 


From  Madras  United  Service  Gazette,  January  17, 

We  have  been  favoured  by  Dr.  Balfour  with  a copy  of  his  Selections  from  the 
1 ersian  and  Hindostam  poets,  being  a collection  of  the  finest  passages  in  Eastern 
Poetry,  compiled  by  this  accomplished  Orientalist  in  the  course  of  his  readiim  and 
now  published  in  a volume  appropriately  entitled  Gooldust.a-i-Sukhoon  or’  the 
“ Persian  Anthology.”.  The  work  does  infinite  credit  to  Dr.  Balfour’s  taste  as  an 
Oriental  Scholar.  It  is  in  the  Persian  character  from  the  pen  of  Syed  Husseiyn  • 
known  as  “ Ivhoosh  Nuvees,”  lithographed  by  Syed  Mahomed,  the  pages  richly  or- 
namented with  Arabesques  of  infinitely  varied  design,  and  appropriate!  "bound  in  the 
Mahomedan  fashion.  To  Oriental  Students  we  commend  this  volume  of  “ Elegant 
Extracts,”  as  such  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  and  acquaint  them  that  it  is  pro- 
curable at  the  Aihenceum  Library. 


Price  Rs.  5 or  10s.  1 vol.  8vo. 

CONQUEST'S  OUTLINES  OE  MIDWIFERY,  IN  DIGLOT 
HINDUSTANI  AND  ENGLISH,  Madras,  1850. 

BY  EDWARD  BALFOUR,  L.  R.  C.  S.  E. 

Persian  and  Hindustani  Translator  to  Government. 

Extract  from  the  Minutes  of  Consultation,  dated  13th  June,  No. 
500  of  1850.  Read  the  following  letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the 
Medical  Board.  Here  enter  4th  May  1850. 

Para  1.  The  Right  Honorable  the  Governor  in  Council  observes  that  very 
favourable  testimony  i3  bonie,  both  by  the  Council  of  Education  in  Bengal  and  by 
the  Principal  of  the  Delhi  College,  to  the  merits  of  Dr.  Balfour’s  translation  into 
Hindustani  of  Dr.  Conquest’s  Outlines  of  Midwifery  and  * * * it  is  a work  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  extension  of  much  useful  knowledge  among  Hindustani  stu- 
dents in  an  important  branch  of  the  Medical  Department,.  * * * 

True  Extract.  (Signed)  H.  C.  Montgomery,  Chief  Secretary. 

From  the  Secretary  Council  of  Education  (Bengal)  ; To  J.  P.  Grant, 
Esq.,  Secretary  Government  of  Bengal,  Fort  William,  1st  December 
1849. 

2.  The  Council  are  of  opinion  that  the  work' would  be  most  valuable  to  the 
Hindustani  students  of  the  Medical  College  and  to  the  Native  Doctors  generally 
throughout  the  country,  and  beg  strongly  to  recommend  that  it  be  published  upon 
the  terms  mentioned  by  Dr.  Balfour. 

5.  The  Council  are  of  opinion  that  great  credit  is  due  to  Dr.  Balfour  for  the 
ability  with  which  he  has  executed  a very  difficult  task.  The  diffusion  of  sound 
principles  connected  with  the  practical  departments  of  medicine  cannot  fail  to  be 
most  useful  when  made  known  in  a vernacular  language  current  among  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  population  of  Hindustan.  All  such  attempts  to  be  useful  as  that,  of 
Dr.  Balfour  are  therefore  deemed  by  the  Council  to  be  most  deserving  the  patrou- 
age  and  encouragement  of  the  Government  of  India.  Vide  letter  from  the  Secretary 
to  the  Council  of  Education  of  Bengal  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal, 
dated  1st  December  1349. 


From  Dr.  A.  Sprenger,  Principal  Delhi  College,  To  F.  J.  Mouat,  Esq., 
Secretary  Council  of  Education. 

“ Considering  that  I his  is  the  first  attempt  of  translating  a work  on  Midwifery 
into  Oordoo,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  executed  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  Dr. 
Balfour.  It  is  everywhere  intelligible  and  many  passages  are  elegant  as  far  as  the 
subject  admits,  and  every  friend  of  Native  Education  will  be  delighted  to  see  so 
useful  a book  published: ” Letter  from  Dr.  A.  Sprenger,  Principal  of  the  Delhi 
College  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Council  of  Education  of  Bengal , dated  18 tli  October 
1849. 

From  Dr.  F.  J.  Mouat,  Secretary  Council  of  Education,  To  J.  P.  Grant, 
Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  Fort  William,  4th 
February,  No.  238,  of  1850. 

The  difficulty  of  procuring  such  works  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that 
although  they  have  for  some  years  been  sanctioned  by  Government  the  only  one  in 
progress  is  the  Manual  of  Anatomy  by  Dr.  Mouat  : a mere  fragment  of  the  Trea- 
tise on  Medicine  and  Surgery  having  been  prepared  at  Delhi. 

(Signed)  E.  J.  Mouat,  m.  d.,  Secretary  Council  of  Education . 

From  the  Medical  Board,  Madras,  in  Letter  from  Dr.  Lorimer,  Se- 
cretary, dated  13th  September  1852. 

* * * Assistant  Surgeon  Balfour’s  Hindustani  translation  of  Dr.  Conquest’s 
Midwifery,  is  a work  which  is  highly  creditable  to  him  as  a Medical  Officer  and  a 
Hindustani  scholar. 

(Signed)  A.  Lorimer,  Secretary , Medical  Board. 
Eort  St.  George,  \Wi  September  1852. 


Price  one  Rupee.  On  rollers,  cloth. 

Madras;  EDITIONS  op  1849,  1850,  and  1854. 

STATISTICAL  MAP  OF  THE  WORLD,  THREE  HINDUSTANI 
EDITIONS  ; ONE  DIGLOT  HINDUSTANI  AND  ENGLISH 
EDITION ; ONE  DIGLOT  ENGLISH  AND  TAMUL  EDI- 
TION ; AND  ONE  DIGLOT  ENGLISH  AND 
TELOOGOO  EDITION. 

BY  EDWARD  BALPOUR,  L.  R.  C„  S.  E. 

For  last  three  editions,  apply  to  Director,  Public  Instruction,  Madras. 

Price  Rs.  12  or  £1-4-0.  1 vol.  folio. 

BAROMETRICAL  SECTIONS  OF  INDIA,  SHOWING  THE  AP- 
PROXIMATE ALTITUDES  OF  THE  LOCALITIES  THROUGH 
WHICH  THEY  ARE  DRAWN.  WITH  A DESCRIPTION  OF 
THE  PHYSICAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  COUNTRY  AND 
OF  ITS  CIVIL  AND  MILITARY  DIVISIONS, 

BY  EDWARD  BALPOUR,  L.  R.  C.  S.  E. 

Madras  1853. 

The  objects  and  aim  of  the  above  publication  will  be  gathered  from  its  preface. 
1 he  publication  of  these  Barometrical  Sections  has  been  undertaken  with  the 
hope  of  assisting  the  inquiries  of  the  Geologist,  the  Engineer,  and  the  Statesman,  aud 
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it,  lias  been  thought  desirable  to  bring  them  into  a connected  form,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  English  public,  by  an  outline  of  the  physical  features  of  this  country  and  a short 
description  of  its  Military  and  Civil  divisions  : an  Index  Map  is  likewise  given  to 
allow  the  eye  to  catch,  at  a glance,  the  different  Sections  in  the  volume.  It,  is 
hoped  that,  this  outline  may  ultimately  be.  filled  in  by  detailed  descriptions  of  Pro- 
vinces, for  the  vast,  Empire  of  British  India  will  not  receive  justice  until  the  examina- 
tion of  its  various  features  be  undertaken  on  a scale  commensurate  with  their  magni- 
tude. Its  climate,  and  its  Agricultural  and  Manufacturing  Industries  have  had  some 
attention  paid  to  them,  and  a few  scientific  men  have  described  parts  of  its  animal, 
vegetable  and  mineral  productions  : but,  its  geology,  its  flora  and  fauna,  as  a whole, 
have  yet.  to  be  attended  to,  and  its  hydrography  is  a great  want.  No  general  de- 
scription has  ever  been  given  of  the  many  nations,  races  and  wandering  tribes  that  we 
rule  over-  here,  nor  of  their  varied  manners,  their  dwellings  and  physical  character  : 
nor  of  their  languages,  dress  or  food  ; though  the  value  of  any  one,  or  all  of  these,  if 
treated  as  a whole,  would  be  inestimable,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  addition  to 
their  immediate  advantages,  the  Barometrical  Sections  may  assist  those  who  have 
leisure  to  undertake  inquiries  from  which  so  much  general  benefit  would  result. 

Proceedings  of  the  Geographical  Society,  Bombay. 

“ It  was  remarked  on  Dr.  Balfour’s  Barometric  sections,  which  gave  rise  t.o 
these  observations, — the  Bombay  Government  having  requested  the  opinion  of  the 
society  as  to  their  merits, — that  they  furnished  a very  valuble  contribution  to  Physi- 
cal Geography  for  which  the  Meteorologist,  and  Geologist  must,  feel  most  grateful. 
The  Society  were  not  in  a postion  to  test  their  accuracy,  hut  from  the  fame  of  Dr. 
Balfour,  there  could  be  no  doubt,  that,  every  precaution  had  been  taken  to  render  them 
correct.” — Proceedings  Bombay  Geographical  Society,  of  21st,  as  published  in  Bombay 
Times , 27th,  August  1S56. 


Price  Rs.  5 or  10  shillings.  1 vol.  Svo. 

THE  LOCALITIES  IN  INDIA  EXEMPT  EROM  CHOLERA, 

BY  EDWARD  BALFOUR,  L.  11.  C.  S.  E. 

Madras,  1856. 

From  the  Witness,  Edinburgh,  Wednesday,  December  3,  1856. 

Dr.  Balfour,  an  able  Surgeon  at  Madias,  lias  just  published  a curious  volume 
of  Reports  on  Cholera.  He  started  some  years  ago  a theory  that  there  were  many 
places  absolutely  exempt  from  the  scourge.  Investigation  has  confirmed  this 
opinion.  In  Madras  alone  there  are  thousands  of  villages  which  have  never  felt  the 
visitation,  though  surrounded  by  infected  districts.  Minute  lists  arc  supplied  aud 
each  place  is  to  be  separately  examined. 

* * * 

From  the  Friend  of  India. 

We  require,  however,  further  facts  and  it  is  to  their  collection  that  the  atten- 
tion of  Doctors  and  Statists  all  over  the  earth  should  be  directed.-  One  volume  of 
such  data  lias  reached  our  hands.  It,  has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Balfour  of  Madras, 
one  of  the  Surgeons  who  show  u§  what  t lie  Company’s  Service  under  favourable 
circumstances  might  become.  With  an  industry  none  t lie  less  creditable  from  the 
sameness  of  the  task,  he  has  hunted  up  the  facts  of  the  case  from  every  Zillah  of 
his  own  Presidency.  Mysore  furnishes  a most,  valuable  mass  of  statistics,  and  even 
Scinde  and  the  Dekhan  contribute  a few  figures  not  without  their  value..  We  have 
not  space  or  indeed  time  to  condense  the  mass  of  tables  luruished  by  Dr.  Ballour, 
but  * * * the  enquiry  is  of  the  highest  importance  and  the  Madras  Go vern- 

ment  would  confer  a benefit  on  humanity  by  euabling  Dr.  Balfour  to  devote  hirnse 
to  this  especial  end. 
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From  the  Fort  St.  George  Gazette , No.  3055,  Dated  5th  September  1856  p.  389. 

The  following  Notification  is  published  for  the  information  of  the  Authorities 
concerned. 


NOTIFICATION. 

Deeming  the  investigation  into  the  remote  and  proximate  causes  of  Cholera, 
upon  which  L)r.  Balfour  is  engaged,  to  be  one  of  great  interest  and  importance,  the 
Riglit.  Honorable  the  Governor  in  Council  is  pleased  to  direct  that  all  Civil,  Political, 
Military  and  Medical  authorities  will  afford  to  that  Officer  every  assistance  in  their 

Eower,  and  supply  him  with  such  information  as  he  may  seek  in  the  prosecution  of 
is  enquiries. 

By  order  of  the  Right  Honorable  the  Governor  in  Council. 

(Signed)  T.  Py  croft,  Chief  Secretary. 

From  the  Bombay  Times. 

A very  interesting  work  lias  jusf-  been  published  by  Dr.  Balfour  of  the  Madras 
Army,  on  the  Localities  in  India  exempt  from  Cholera,  and  this  forms  an  element  for 
an  addition  to  our  physical  Atlases,  we  were  not  prepared  for.  A set  of  cholera  or  pesti- 
lence maps  for  India  * * * would  bring  under  the  eye  at  once  in  graphic  form  the 
vast  mass  of  facts  here  appearing  as  statistics.  * * Dr.  Balfour  does  not  confine  him- 
self to  dry  Tables  or  abstracts  ; but  gives  in  his  narrative  an  account  of  the  geological 
and  other  leading  features  of  the  country..  * * The  work  is  one  of  the  many  Dr. 
Balfour  has  given  to  the  world  where  the  mass  of  printed  matter  affords  a very 
inadequate  idea  of  the  amount  of  labour  expended  on  its  preparation  for  the  press, 
or  the  very  great  value  ot  the  facts  comprised  within  the  narrowest  limits  that  can 
be  assigned  to  them. 


Price  Es.  2 8 0 or  5 shillings,  folio. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  PRODUCTS  OE  THE  MADRAS  PRESIDEN- 
CY, AS  SHEWN  BY  ITS  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS,  THEIR 
QUANTITIES  AND  VALUES,  EOR  THE  POUR  YEARS 
1852-53  TO  1855-56  INCLUSIVE,  Madras,  1857. 

BY  EDWARD  BALFOUR,  L.  R.  C.  S.  E. 

Revenue  Board,  Fort  St.  George,  Revenue  Consultation  No.  54 

of  2nd  June  18o7. 

Up  1 * Thn,PaPRer  Tpiled  by  Dr*  ?a,four  wil1  bR  a useful  record  for  reference  iu 

vTu  °n  ,ex»B??rd  a-d  16  seveial  Mantime  Collector*  * * The  arrangement 

adopted  by  Dr.  Balfour  is  clear  and  precise.  * * * ° 05 

From  the  Madras  Athenaeum. 

P r e s c o n Umd n g1  h ! ° f sn !•  !] 1 ' p .been  issued  from  the  Scotch  Mission 

SMS 

the  whole  Madras  I'resid, -ncJUThe  valee  offf'i "1  t°"d . 1 '"P011,  f°rmil'f  ,tlle  *."d« 
observers!  eled  at  U.d.  nfl 

hasty  glance  at  the^VcomXcfal^ the  Uioughts  which  have  occurred  to  us  from  a 
ommercial  tables,  which  we  received  yesterday  ; we  will 
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refer  to  them  again  at  leisure,  as  the  matter  they  contain  is 
portanee.  * * We  consider  they  supply  a general  want 
nave  often  felt. — Madras  Athenceum,  March  3,  1857. 


of  great  general  iui- 
which  we  ourselves 


Price  Rs.  10  or  £1.  1 vol.  8vo.  Bound. 

THE  TIMBER  TREES,  TIMBER  AND  FANCY  WOODS,  AS  ALSO 
THE  FORESTS  OF  INDIA  AND  OF  EASTERN 
AND  SOUTHERN  ASIA, 

BY  EDWARD  BALFOUR,  L.  R.  C.  S.  IS. 

Madras,  1858. 


Price  Rs.  1 or  2 shillings.  Pages  120,  8vo. 

TATE'S  ASTRONOMY,  GEE  LG'S  SCHOOL  SERIES,  TRANS- 
LATED INTO  HINDUSTANI ; Madras,  1858. 

BY  EDWARD  BALFOUR,  L.  R.  C.  S.  E. 

Persian  and  Hindustani  Translator  to  Government. 


Price  8 Annas,  or  1 Shilling,  Tabular  ; 

THE 

MOLLUSCA; 

OR 

THE  CLASSES,  FAMILIES  AND  GENERA 

OF 

RECENT  AND  FOSSIL  SHELLS. 


BY  EDWARD  BALFOUR,  L.  R.  C.  S.  E. 

Madras,  1855. 


MUSEUM  PUBLICATIONS 

BY  EDWARD  BALFOUR,  L.  R.  C.  S.  E.,  OFFICER  IN  CHARGE. 


To  be  had  only  at  the  Government  Central  Museum,  Madras , the  following  Reports 
Catalogues,  &-c.,  by  Surgeon  Edward  Balfour,  Officer  in  Charge,  m .- 

Re  ports. 

1 Report  from  the  Government  Central  Museum.  On  its  origin  and  objects  ; 

dated  6th  January  1853.  Price  one  Rupee. 

2 Report  from  the  Government  Central  Museum.  On  the  Marbles  ol 

Southern  India  ; dated  1st  January  1854.  Price  one  Rupee. 

3.  Report  from  the  Government  Central  Museum.  On  the  Iron  Ores,  the 
Manufacture  of  Iron  and  Steel  ; with  notices  of  the  Coals  of  the  Madras 
Presidency  ; dated  30th  Jan.  1854.  Price  one  Rupee,  four  Annas. 

4 Appendix  to  the  Report  on  the  Iron  Ores,  and  the  lion  and  Steel  ol 
Southern  India  ; dated  18th  March  1856.  Price  eight  annas. 

5.  Report  on  the  Government  Central  Museum.  On  the  Progress  of  the  In- 

stitution, and  on  the  new  Museums  in  the  Provinces  ; dated  1st  Janu- 
ary and  1st  July  1855.  Price  one  Rupee. 

6.  Report  on  the  Woods  and  Trees  of  the  City  of  Madras  ; dated  1st  April 

1856.  Price  one  Rupee. 

17.  Report  on  the  Government  Central  Museum  ; dated  1st  July  1856.  Con- 

taining Report  on  the  Elliot  Marbles,  Report  on  Museums  in  the  Pro- 
vinces, and  Report  on  the  Mineral  substances  of  Southern  India,  useful 
as  grinding,  polishing,  and  sharpening  materials.  Not  for  Sale. 

Catalogues. 

7.  Catalogue  of  the  Government  Central  Museum.  Containing  Catalogue  of  the 

Aqueous  Rocks  as  Mineral  Structures : Palaeontology  or  Catalogue  of 
the  Aqueous  Rocks  and  their  fossils  in  the  order  of  their  superposition  : 
Madura,  its  Rocks  and  Minerals  ; and  Geology  of  Tinnevelly,  dated  2d 
March  1855-  Price  one  Rupee,  eight  Annas. 

8.  Catalogue  of  the  Government  Central  Museum.  Containing  Palaeontology. 

Part  II  ; dated  10th  August  1S55.  Price  one  Rupee. 

9.  Catalogue  of  the  Government  Central  Museum.  Containing  Palaeontology. 

Part  III  ; dated  31st  May  1857-  Price  one  Rupee,  eight  Annas. 

10.  Catalogue  of  the  British  Shells  in  the  Museum  ; dated  26th  May  1855. 

Price  one  Rupee. 

11.  Catalogue  of  the  Shells  in  the  Museum  ; dated  17th  April  1856.  Price 

one  Rupee. 

12.  Catalogue  of  the  Minerals  in  the  Museum,  to  illustrate  the  physical  and 

chemical  characters  of  Minerals;  dated  10th  August  1855.  Price 
one  Rupee. 

13.  Catalogue  of  Minerals,  Part  II.,  Containing  Minerals  used  in  Metallurgy 

and  the  Arts.  Minerals  entering  into  the  Composition  of  Rocks.  Mi- 
nerals used  as  Gems.  Gems  in  their  Natural  State.  And  Catalogue 
of  the  Minerals,  Part  III.  Containing  Minerals  in  the  Government  Cen- 
tral Museum,  Madras,  arranged  to  illustrate  systematic  Mineralogy ; 
dated  30th  June  1857.  Price  two  Rupees, 

14.  Catalogue  of  the  library  of  the  Museum  ; dated  17th  April  1856.  Price  one 

Rupee. 

15.  GuttaPercha  of  Southern  India  ; dated  22d  April  1856.  One  Anna. 

16.  Catalogue  of  the  Iron  Ores  &c.  of  Southern  India,  and  samples  of  Iron 

smelted  and  manufactured  from  them  ; dated  25th  September  1 S 5 7 - 
Price  eight  Annas. 

18.  Catalogue  of  the  Hypogene  and  Volcanic  Rocks  in  the  Museum.  Price 

one  Rupee. 
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